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Hiſtori cal and Critical: 


IN WHICH 


F yo 
. 


A New and Accurate TRANSLATION 
of that of the Celebrated 


Mr BAY Ka E 


WITH THE 


CORRECTIONS and OBSERV ATIONS printed 
in the late Edition at Paris, is included; and interſperſed 
with ſeveral thouſand LIV ES never before publiſhed. 


The whole containing the Hiſtory of the moſt illuſtrious Perſons of all Ages 
and Nations, particularly thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland, diſtinguiſhed 
by their Rank, Actions, —— and Mer „ 


Wich Reflections on ſuch Paſſages of Mr. B AYLE, as fo to favour Scepticiſin and 
the Manichee Syſtem, 


By the Reverend Mr. JOHN PETER BERNARD; 
The Reverend Mr, T HOMAS BIRCH; 
Mr. JOHN LOCK MAT; 
And other HANDS. 


And the Articles relating to ORIENTAL HISTORY 
By GEORGE SALE, Gent. 


VOLUME L 


J. ON DO N. 1 
Printed by James Bettenham, ä 
For G. STRAHAN, J. CLARKE, T. HATCHET in Cornbill; J. Gravy in the Poultry; J. BaTLey 
in P ater- Nofter-Row 3 T. WorRaLL, J. SHUCKBURGH in Fleelſtrect; J. Wilcox, A. MiLLas, 
C. CorBeT in the Strand; T. OszoxxE in Grays-Inn; J. BrinDLEy in New Bona-ſtreet ; 


and C. Warp and R. CrHanpLER at the Ship between the 8 Gates in Fleetſtreet, and fold 
at their Shop in SCARBOROUGH, 
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To the HONOURABLE 


Sir HANS SLOAN E Barr. 
PRESIDENT, 
AND TO THE- 
COUNCIL and FELLOWS 


Royal Society of London, 


For Improving Natural Knowledge. 


GENTLEMEN, 


LTHOUGH You are ſo aſſiduouſly engaged in 
the moſt rational and moſt ſublime Purſuits, thoſe 
of the Mathematicks and of Nature, we yet preſume 
to interrupt them a few moments, in order to requeſt Your 
Acceptance of the preſent Volume, as the ſubject of it is 
the Lives of eminent Men, many of whom bear ſo near 
a reſemblance to Your Selves ; that is, were Perſons who 
employed the Faculties they had received from Heaven 
to the nobleſt purpoſes, the enlightning their own Minds, 
and the improvement of Mankind ; and who 3 2 

. W itles 


L 
3 


DEDICATION. 


Titles which Virtue and Learning giye, as; the moſt ſolid 
and valuable Diſtinction. 


But a circu e which adds to th of this 
Addreſs, is, chat ſeveral of Your Predece Bowledge 
will be the greateſt Ornament of our — The 
bare Names of NEW TON and of Box L raiſe the moſt 
exalted Ideas, and image to us ſomethi ore than hu- 
man. And here we very naturally might take notice of 
ſome of Your preſent Members, who are the Glory of their 
Age and Country, had we not preſcribed to our ſelves the 
ſame Law in this Epiſtle, as in the Work itſelf, not to ce- 
lebrate any living Character, how conſpicuous ſoever. 


If the Volume we now offer had been entirely of our own 
compiling, we ſhould not ſo readily have ventured to inſcribe 
it to a Society of Gentlemen, who are the Fountains of 
Learning in the Britiſh Kingdoms ; but as the Dictionary 
of kay eat Mr. Bay L E makes ſo conliderable a a part of 
it, atter our ſelves that his Name will be a kind of 
Sandtion to us on this occaſion; and that our Endeavours 
to give an accurate Verſion of his excellent Work, and to 
ſupply ſuch conſiderable Articles as were omitted by him, 
eſpecially thoſe relating to our own Nation, will be receiv- 


ed by You with Candor, and plead ' for the Im perfec- 


tions of, 


GENTLEMEN, 


' Your moſt obedient, 


molt humble Servants, 
2 


125 John n Peter Bernard, 


mas Birch, 
John Lockman. 


PREP E. 


E, uſefulneſs and impor:ance of an Hiſtorical Dictionary are ſo obvious, that the ex- 

perience of every Reader will excuſe us from entering into an elaborate proof of that 

point. We ſhall therefore proceed directly to the conſideration of the ſeveral at- 

tampts, which have been made of that kind ſince the revival of Literature, The firſt 

Eſſay vas that of Contan GesneR, in his Bibliotbeca Univerſalis, publiſhed at Zurich in 1545 

in fol. The learned NicroLas AnToni1o, Author of the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Hiſpanie, obſerves 

chat this Work of GESNER is extremely dry and imperſect as well as erroneous: but this is by 

no means iuÞprizing, it we conſider that he was the firſt, who attempted ſuch a deſign 3 that 
he wanted the proper Aſſiitances for the execution of it; that he was engaged at the ſame time | 

in other V/oris ; and was obliged to uſe his pen as a means of ſubſiſtence (4). We have two (a) See Father 
Abrrigments of this Bibliotheca, the firſt by Cox RAD LyYcOSTHENES at Baſil 1551 in 4to ; the Niceron's Me- 
other by Josras SiMLER with Additions, at Zurich in 1555, 1574, and 1583 in fol. The Hifo- 1297 1 
rical, Georephical, and Poetical Dictionary of CHARLES STEPHENS, formed upon the Memoir 8 
and Collections of RoßERT STEPAENS, was publiſhed firſt in the year 1396 in 4to, and after- 7, tom. 
wards in 162 , 1628, and 1633. This Work, tho' very imperfect and erroneous, was however 17. p. 350, 


well received by the Public. Our Countryman Mr. NichorAs Liovyp, Fellow of Wadham Col- 35 1, edit. de 
lege in Oxford, and afterwards Rector of St. Mary Newington near Lambeth in Surrey (b), en- bY Weeks 


larged this Work of Srzrhzxs, and publitned it at Oxford in 1670 in fol. a ſecond Edition of her. Ox. 
winch with great improvements by him was printed after his death at London 1686. This may juſtly Vol. 2. Col. 
be *confidered as the firſt Hiſtorical Dictionary, which was brought to any degree of perfection; for 670. edit. 2d, 
that of Jurtcxz', publiſhed at Paris in 1664, and of which eight Editions appeared before te- 

year 1673, is ſcarce any thing but a French Tranſlation of that of STzPHEns abovementioned, 

Mr. LLOvp's Dictionary, which was the reſult of thirty years application, was well approved of 

by the Publick; which was certainly obliged to him for the prodigious pains, which he had 

taken in ſo valuable a deſign. Nay we have been credibly informed, that Dr. WILLIAM 

{..oyp late Biſhop of Worceſter, whoſe character for Learning is univerſally allowed, had fo 

high an opinion of it, that by frequent uſe he had committed the ' greateſt part of it to his 

memory. It. was upon the plan of Mr. Lroyp's firſt Edition, that MokERI formed his 
Hiſtorical Dictionary, which was firſt. publiſhed at Lyons in one volume in folio in 1674. Some 

time after he undertook a ſecond Edition much larger than the former, and began it at Lyons 

in 1681. But he died before it was finiſhed; and the ſecond volume, which is much leſs com- 

pleat than the firſt, was publiſhed by the care of Steur Pa RAY RE. Since that time there have 

been a great many Editions of that Work in Holland, as well as in France, notwithſtanding 

the multitade of enormous errors in ſt, which are obvious to every man of a moderate ſhare of 
Learning. And that we may not be ſuppoſed to advance this out of mere prejudice, we 

ſhall preſent the Reader with the Judgment of ſome of the greateſt names in the Republic of 

Letters. Mr. Menace, who is diſtinguiſhed by the title of the FRENoH VARRO, tells us ex- 


preſly (c), that he would never venture to read that Dictionary, becauſe there are ſo many faults ( Menagiand, 


in it, that if be ſhould once get them into, his head, it would be difficult for him to diſpoſſeſs himſelf P*8: 27» Lo 
of them. Mr. Barr has demonſtrated the erroneouſneſs of that Work in almoſt every Article, — Verve 
which is common to them both; and he complains, in his Project of a Critical Dictionary pub- 1713. 
liſhed at Rotterdam in 1692, of one great defect, which runs thro' the whole, and that is, Mo- 
KER1'S manner of. quoting. He. heaps up, fays he (d), all his quotations at the end of each Ar- (4) Pag. 387; 
„ ticle, without ſhewing that ſuch a thing was ſaid by this, and ſuch an one by that Author. 388. 
« le gives his Reader therefore a. great deal of trouble, ſince he is ſometimes obliged to knock 
« at five or fix doors, before he can find the perſon, wich whom he would ſpeak. This is a 
« predominant fault in ſeveral other Books, the conſequences of which were well known to a very, 
« jareligent and judicious Writer (e); who has given us lately the Hiſtory of the Roman Em- (e) Mr. de Til. 
« perors. To this conſideration I add further, that MokkRI advances a thouſand things, which lemont. His 
« we either do not find at all in his citations, or which he confirms by no authority, or which Tote. of: h 
6 "IR" . : . . . 818 W. 
&« are mutilated in his repreſentation by the omiſſion of ſome. circumſtances, which are the moſt el- che utmoſt ex- 
« ſonal parts of the facts, and afford the greateſt ſatisfaction. To conclude, I ſay he does not actneſß. 
„ always repreſent perſons by the molt remarkable paſſages of their Lives.” We ſhall add the | 
opinion of one Writer more, the ingenious Author of the Melanges d Hiſtoire & de Lite- (/) Publiſhed 
rature (f). He obſerves, that ſuch a Work a8 MoRzR1's . the abilities of a per- .. 
ſon converſant in all parts of Philology, of univerſal Learning, and well skilled in every point, 4, Vine. 
which he treats of; in ſhort fuch a man, as had the whole ſubject before him, and knew how Marwille. See 
to make a judicious choice of the Authors and Materials, which he employed. 25 All theſe quali- Vol. 1. pag. 
« fications, ſays he, were wanting in MokxzRI. He is a young man, who having no proper get a 
| 4 ; e 
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The PREFACE. 


« of good ſenſe and judgment reads books in haſte, without taſte or choice, . and writes dowh 

« every thing promiſcuouſly, which occurs to him; in ſhort he copies faithfully the crrors of others, 

4 to which he adds his own with a great deal of profuſion and generoſity, When he meets wich 

« Authors, who expatiate upon mere trifles, he follows them in their impertinent excurſions; and when 

« he happens upon others, who are too ſhort upon ſubjects of importance, he leaves them unfiniſh- 

ed, having neither genius nor ca ity to ſupply their defects. The deſign of his Dictiorary is 

« very good, and very difficult to well executed, which is the caſe of all Dictionaries. But his 

« Work is ſo ill performed, that it deſerves neither the approbation of Men of Learning, nor the 

« application of thoſe, who would really obtain that character. It is only fit for the uſe of the 

« mere vulgar, to whom it is of no importance, whether they underſtand things or rot. Nay a 

Te Didi. « famous Abbot uſed to call it, by way of peculiar diſtirction, The Dictienaty of the Vilgor (L). 
onaire Bourge-< Tt is of dangerous conſequence to youth, and to ignorant people, who take all that he ſays 
910. « for Oracles. Inſtead of the pains therefore, which are taken to enlarge it, it would be more 
«© proper to correct it, or rather to begin the whole again.“ Mr. Lz CLerc indeed was 

% Publiſhed engaged in the correction of this Dictionary; but, as we are informed in his Life (), he found 
in Latin at that it was impoſſible to ſatisfy the Men of Learning, unleſs the whole Work was begun abſo- 
Amſterdam jutely anew ; and his other ſtudies and engagements would not permit him to attempt that, nor 
ph. S the kſellers ſupply him with the neceſſary books, or allow the time and expence ſufficient 
* Parrbaſt- to bring ſuch a ſcheme to any tolerable perfection. | He tells us hkewiſe in his obſervations upon the 
ana, Vol. 1. Paris Edition of Mor ERL in 1699, which were publiſhed in Mr. Berna RD'S Nouvelles de la Republique 
p. 395, 396, des Lettres (i), that he aſſumes but very little honour on account of his corrections of that Author, and 
397. ed. Am- that he ſhould not have put his name to the Edition, if the Bookſellers had not in a manner 
92 * obliged him to it: That he often told his friends, that he conſidered all the time, which he employed 
Fevrier 1700, upon it, as almoſt abſolutely loſt: That very little glory could reſult from the caſtigation of a book 
Artic. 7. pag. ſo extremely full of errors, and which it was 1mpoſſible to render uſeful to the Publick. He ob- 
2 ſerves afterwards (e), that the reaſon of his ſpeaking with fo much contempt of Mor tR1, in the Preface 
(4) Ibid. pag. o his edition of him, was for fear his friends ſhould imagine, that he had an efteem fer ſo bad an 
* Author, becauſe he had undertaken to correct him; for to value a bad bcok, is almoſt as great a 
0 Ibid. pag. reproach as to write one. He tells us likewiſe (), that Moxze1 underſtood Latin but indifierently, 
207. and had not the leaſt knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew tongues 3 and that his Work was not 
worth the pains of a more accurate correction than he had given of it, ſince the alteration muſt have 

been almoſt univerſal to have fatisfied Men of true Learning 3 whereas what was already done 

() Ibid. pag. was more than ſufficient for a Dictionary of the Vulgar, as this is juſtly ſtiled (n). All that he 
221. therefore did was only to correct ſeveral thouſand errors, which occurred to him, as he curſorily read it 
over; ſo that this Work ſtill continues very full of blunders, which are increaſed in every new 


edition by the perſons employed by the Bookſellers to ſwell it, rather than to make it uſeſul to 
the Publick. | | 


With regard to the Dictionary, which has received the ſanction of Mr. Col. LIE Ns name, the greateſt 
part of it is a mere inaccurate tranſlation of MoxERI, and conſequently labours under the fame, or 
greater defects. And with reſpect to that part which relates to the Engliſh Hiſtory, it is very much 
upon a level for exactneſs with the reſt of the performance. This aſſertion is founded upon real evi- 

| dence of the fact, and obvious to every man of Letters, who will take the trouble of examining it. 
However for the ſatisfaction of the Reader, we ſhall refer to a paſſage in Mr. Bexxarp's Nouvelles de 

00 New. 1705, la Republique des Leltres (n), which informs us, that when Mok R1 was firſt tranſlated into Engliſh, 
Art. 7. pag. thoſe Articles only were ſelected, which were thought moſt eſſential, and related to the moſt famous 
$71, 572 Perſonages. Mr. Col LI ER therefore found in him materials ſufficient for a 1 8 to enlarge 
573. which he made uſe of ſeveral other Authors, as BA VLE, BavpRanD, OFFMAN, CHARLES 
STEPHENS, &c. But he was leſs careful to correct their errors, than to copy them with the ut- 

moſt exactneſs; and beſides, he fell into ſeveral other miſtakes for want of underſtanding the French 

Language ſufficiently. It appeared likewiſe very ſurprizing, that in giving an account cf what 

Monk RI relates in his Articles of CALVIN and CALVINISTS, he ſhould retrench the correcli- 

ons of Mr. LE CLERC, fince theſe Articles were tranſcribed from Ma1mBouRe, who has been con- 

victed of a thouſand falſities upon that ſubject. Mr. CoLLIER having carried his Supplement no 

farther than the year 1688, it was continued by another hand, but in ſo wretched a manner, that no- 

thing can be imagined more abſurd. We ſhall mention but one inſtance of this; he makes Made- 


moiſelle pE ScuptRy, who wrote ſeveral famous Romances, the wife of Mr. ps Scuptry 
her brother. 


But we now come to a Work of the moſt ſolid and inconteſtable merit, the Dictionary 

of Mr. BAYLE, which was fo generally eſteemed, that it not only bore two impreſſions in his life- 

time, in 1697 and 1702, but has ſince been reprinted at Geneva in 1715, at Rotterdam in 1720, 

with his Poſthumous Additions, (which were reprinted at Geneva in 1722 by way of Supplement) 

and at Amſterdam in 1730; and notwithſtanding the great freedom with which the celebrat- 

ed Author delivers himſelf on all occaſions, yet a very beautiful edition of this Work is lately 

19 gee Mr. Des Printed in France. And indeed it is a Library of elf, a noble Treaſure of Erudition, in which an 

Maizeaux's account is given of the Lives and Writings of a multitude of remarkable perſons of diflerent ages 

"Life of Mr. and nations (o). „It differs almoſt entirely from that of MoxERI. It is a Dictionary of a new 
Barks 1 « and ſingular kind, and comprehends a prodigious variety of particulars. In the text or bod 


French edition“ Of the Articles, Mr. BA vLE gives a ſuccinct, though very exact account of thoſe perſons, whoſe 


of his Dicti- Lives he writes; but then he fully gratifies the Reader's curioſity by the remarks ſubjoine 
nary, | 6 | we” of "BY 


d to the 
40 text, 


4 
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text, which are a commentary on it. He there draws the characters of fuch perſons; relates ths 

particulars of their lives, diſcovers the ſeveral ſprings of their actions, and examines the judgment 
that has been, or may be formed of them. He expatiates on the moſt 1mportant articles of Reli- 
gion, Morality, and Philoſophy ; and ſometimes the text ſeems to be written merely for the fake 
of the notes. The actions or ſentiments of an obſcure and almoſt unknown perſon give him an 
opportunity of entertaining and inſtructing the Reader. Thus ſeveral articles, which at firſt ſeem 
to promiſe little or nothing, are often illuſtrated with the moſt curious particulars. He has every 
where performed 9 an exact, faithful, and diſintereſted Hiſtorian, as well as of an impar- 
tial, penetrating, and judicious Critic, &c. 


The uncommon applauſe which this Work ſo juſtly obtained, made thoſe of our nation, who did 
not underſtand the original, very deſirous of an Engliſh tranſlation; and accordingly it was tranf-: 
lated. But as this verſion was undertaken by ſeveral perſons, moſt of whom were not only unac- 
quainted - with the Author's ſtyle and manner, but unſkilled in the French, and even in their own 
tongue, it was univerſally condemn'd, eſpecially by the beſt judges, who were particularly offended 
to find the Work caſtrated in ſeveral places. Theſe defects were prejudicial to the Bookſellers intereſt, 
as well as highly injurious to the Author ; and indeed the whole appeared to be an impoſition upon 
the Publick. And yet ſo great was Mr. BayLz's fame, that this tranſlation, which was at firſt fold 
very cheap, was afterwards purchaſed at an exorbitant price. 


Bzſides theſe great defects, the Greek, Latin, Spaniſh, and Italian quotations were not tranſlated ; 


" and there being a multitude of them, moſt of which are very curious, ſuch Readers as did not under- 


{tand thoſe Languages, remained ftrangers to-a conſiderable part of the Work. | 


From theſe conſiderations we believed that a new tranſlation of this excellent Work would be ac- 
ceptable. We have remedied the defects of the former tranſlation in ſuch a manner as we hope will 
prove ſatisfactory to the Publick. The verſions of the citations from the Claſſics, are borrowed from 
our moſt eminent Tranſlators, and where we had no tranſlations, we ourſelves have attempted them. 
With reſpect to the modern Latin, Spaniſh, Italian, and French Poets, cited by Mr. BA xLE, we either 
render them in verſe, or endeavour to convey the ſenſe and ſpirit of them in poetical proſe. This, and 

the prodigious variety of ſubjects, ſtyles, and eſpecially the quotations from the old French Writers, 


were almoſt ſufficient to deter us from attempting this tranſlation, though the inimitable Author him- 
ſelf had not been fo vaſtly difficult. 


But as Mr. BayLz did not propoſe to compile a General Dictionary, and made choice of ſuch Ar- 
ticles only as beſt ſuited his views, or for which he had materials already prepared, he omitted a great 
many perſons illuſtrious for their rank and dignity, as Emperors, Kings, Princes, &c. or conſpicuous 
for their knowledge in the Arts, the Sciences, and Polite Literature. Mr. Lxtxs his Bookſeller there- 
tore, ſoon after Mr. BayLEx's deceaſe, thought a Supplement of ſuch importance, that he reſolved to 


engage ſeveral Men of Learning in England (p), Germany, and Holland, to undertake each of (?) Mr. Des 


them a certain number of Articles for that purpoſe (9) But as this Scheme was never executed, we V*zzaux re. 
* 


have endeavoured to ſupply that omiſſion by interſperſing Articles of the moſt famous perſonages nbd _ 


throughout the Dictionary of Mr. BayLE, and have enlarged and compleated his Articles, wherever poſe. 

we apprehended them to be defective. But with regard to our Additions, our view has been to make the (7) See Mr. 
Work curious and inſtrutive, rather than voluminous ; for which reaſon we have excluded from them Sar waa 
whatever relates to Geography, as being foreign to a Work of this kind. The new Articles are drawn vrefix'd — = 
up from the original Authors, (who are quoted every where in the . moſt exact manner) without any Memoires con 
regard to other Hiſtorical Dictionaries, unleſs to correct their errors; and entirely in Mr. Ba yLE's man- cernant les ies 
ner, that is, with critical Remarks, printed under the Text, which will render the Work leſs volumi- S % Ozvra- 


nous; and theſe Remarks we have endeavoured to render agreeable by a variety of reflections of © go 
miſcellaneous kind. Amſterdam 


| ; 1709, in 8% 
We believe it may be juſtly affirmed, that no nation boaſts of a greater number of valuable Au- 
thors in every branch of Learning than our own ; and yet no people have been leſs careful of doing 
jaſtice to their memory. Some Eſſays indeed of this kind were attempted by Joun Bos rox, a 
Monk of St. Edmundſbury in the year 1410, who drew up a catalogue of all the Britiſh Authors, 
and gave ſhort cenſures upon them; by JohN LELAND in his Collefanea; by Join BaLz in his 
Summarium Illuſtrium Majoris Britannie Scriptortim, printed at Baſil 1559, in fol.; and by Joan 
Pirs in his Relation. Hiſtor. de Rebus Anglicis, publiſhed after his death at Paris 1619 in 4t0. 
But as the lateſt of theſe Authors did not carry his account beyond the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth Century, and all of them are extremely defective and erroneous, their performances muſt ne- 
geſſarily prove unſatisfactory to the Learned, as the Language which they wrote in, is unknown to 
the Enghth Reader. Since that time Dr. FulLERA in his Jorthies of England, publiſhed at London in 
tol. 1662, has endeavoured to give an account-of our Great Men both in Church and State ; but as the 
late learned Biſhop N1cnoLsow obſerves (7), „ it was huddled up in haſte, for the procurement of ſome (u Pugiih 
«© moderate profit for the Author, tho he did not live to ſee it publiſhed. Ir corrects many miſtakes in Hi/orical Li. 
his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, but makes more new ones in their ſtead... . . His chief Author is, Fart 14 
Bax for the Lives of his eminent Writers; and thoſe of his greateſt Herocs are commonly miſ-P'S: *# 
+ ſhapen ſcraps, mixed with tattle and lies.” Mr. Woop, it is owned, has taken a great deal of 
racy in his Athene Oxonienſes; but we may obſerve, that his deſign is limited to the Writers of the 
niverſity of Oxford; and the greateſt part of thoſe, whom he mentions, ars very inconſiderable, 


while 


while the more eminent and valuable Authors are far from being repreſented in a juſt and full light; 
Add to this the general objection urged againſt his performance by Men of Judgment and Candour, 
that it is executed in a very looſe and inaccurate manner, with a manifeſt partiality through the whole, 
and without any tolerable method, or the leaſt elegance of ſtyle and compoſition. . In ſhort, if we cre- 
| 4 Th. Part 2. dit the abovementioned Author (5), * his books ate little more than a medley of notes and ſuch informa. 
| Þ 231, 232. 4 tions as were ſent in from his ſeveral correſpondents, without being digeſted into any other method 
; | « than the throwing them under that particular Author's name, to whom they chiefly related.” 
| However we have made uſe of his aſſiſtance, wherever it was proper, as well as that of all other 
* Writers, who can furniſh us with any lights of advantage to our Scheme. Beſides which we have 
Þ had recourſe to a variety of materials, which lie diſperſed in Dedications, Prefaces, Funeral Sermors, 
| | Pamphlets, and other looſe pieces, the laſt of which enjoying generally but a tranſitory life, muſt be 
copied whilſt they are to be procured, otherwiſe they are in danger of being abſolutely loſt. 


Eaſtern Hiſtory is a ſpacious field, and furniſhes very entertaining and extraordinary incidents, 
The genius, turn of mind, manners and cuſtoms of the various nations 1t treats of, differ ſo much 
from thoſe on this part of the Globe, that an account of their moſt celebrated perſons cannot but pleaſe 
an inquiſitive, intelligent Reader. We hope therefore that our reſearches into that Hiſtory, fince it is 
ſo little known among us, will prove agreeable ; eſpecially as we have not barely had recourſe to 
D'HzrBtLoT's Dictionary and other Works on that ſubject written in the European Languages, but 
the Oriental Authors and Manulcripts. 


It may perhaps be ed, that we ſhould take notice of the objection which has been made to 
Mr. BayLe's Work by ſome great and good Men, on account of the vein of unbounded Scepticiſm, 

and the ſallies of a looſe imagination, which he has indulged in ſeveral Articles. But as this relates to 

that Author only, whoſe Work we have no right to retrench any part of, we can only condernn what- 

ever is obnoxious in it, and ſhould have taken the liberty of making ſome obſervations of our own 

upon thoſe paſſages, if we had not already been anticipated by a very eminent Writer, Mr. Crovsaz, 

in a late book of his, entitled, Examen du Pyrrhoniſme Ancien & Moderne; whole Animadverſions, 
with thoſe of ſore other conſiderable Authors, we ſhall take notice of under the proper Articles of 

Mr. BayLz. However we are confident, that no reaſonable complaint can be formed againſt any part 

of our own performance, as carried beyond the juſt freedom of reveal'd Religion, or inconſiſtent with 
| the moſt ſevere modeſty. And we doubt not but that a juſt account of the Lives and Writings of great 

| and valuable Men will prove of more real and extenſive advantage to the intereſts of Religion and 
1? Virtue, than all the efforts of Scepticiſm can to the contrary. 


particularly the Life of Dr. ALLIx, will be ſubjoined to the end of every Letter, to which they relate. 
And here we cannot omit returning our thanks to ſome Gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed Genius and 
Learning, whoſe aſſiſtance and approbation we eſteem the higheſt compliment to our performance; 
and in particular to Dr. Joan MART VN, Profeſſor of Botany in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 
F. R. S. to whom we are obliged for ſeveral Articles and Obſervations ; eſpecially with relation to 
Phyſick, Botany, and other Parts of Natural Hiſtory, 


' 
| Thoſe Articles, the materials of which were received too late to be inſerted in their proper order, 


As therefore we have ſpared no labour or expence to make our Work of advantage to the 
Publick, we hope, that the Learned and Ingenious will {till favour us with their encouragement 3 
and not ſhew any regard to the malicious inſinuations of thoſe, who would perſuade them from the 
copiouſneſs of the firſt Letter of the Alphabet (which with the two following Letters form one third 
part of Mr. Ba yLz's Dictionary) that our Work will ſwell beyond eight Volumes, to which we ſhall 
abſolutely limit it. And this cannot be conſidered as an inconſiſtency with our firſt propoſal of fix 
Volumes; fince each Volume will now contain but aine monthly Numbers, whereas it was defigned 
before to contain /welve ; which upon reflection we imagine would render them too large. 


N. B. The additional articles are diſtinguiſhed with this mark, ; and the new Remarks inſerted 


in thoſe of Mr. Bayle are inclos'd with two Crotchets, with a Star prefix*d, and concluding with 
CRIT, REX. 
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- impreſſions in his life-time, in 1697 and 1702, but has fince been reprinted 

at Geneva in 1715, at Rotterdam in 1720, with his poſthumous additions (which 
were reprinted at Geneva in 1722 by way of Supplement) and laſtly at Amſterdam in 
1730; and notwithſtanding the great freedom with which the celebrated Author de- 
livers himſelf on all occaſions, yet a very beautiful edition of this work is now printing in 
France. And indeed *tis a Library of itſelf, a noble treaſure of erudition, in which an 
account is given of the lives and writings of a multitude of remarkable perſons 


] 2 | R. Bayle's Dictionary was ſo generally eſteem d, that it not only bore two 


of different ages and nations. It differs * almoſt entirely from that of Moreri. Tis * See Mr. Des 


1 F a Dictionary of a new and ſingular kind, and comprehends a prodigious variety of par- = of Mr. 
(4 ticulars. In the text or body of the articles, Mr. Bayle gives a ſuccinct, tho' very Bayle, pretix'd 


« exact account of thoſe perſons whoſe lives he writes: but then he fully gratifies Ar. — 


« the Reader's curioſity, by the remarks ſubjoin'd to the text, which are a commen- 1 


« tary on it. He there draws the characters of ſuch perſons, relates the particulars of their Dictionary. 


« lives, diſcovers the ſeveral ſprings of their actions, and examines the judgment that 
has been, or may be form'd of them. He expatiates on the moſt important articles 
« of Religion, Morality, and Philoſophy ; and ſometimes the text ſeems to be written 
merely for the ſake of the notes. The actions or ſentiments of an obſcure and al- 
« moſt unknown perſon give him an opportunity of entertaining and inſtructing the 
“% Reader. Thus ſeveral articles which at firſt ſeem to promiſe little or nothing, are 
« often illuſtrated with the moſt curious particulars. He has every where perform'd 
the part of an exact, faithful, and diſintereſted Hiſtorian, as well as of an impartial, 


<« penetrating, and judicious Critic, &c.” 


The uncommon applauſe this Work ſo juſtly obtain'd, made thoſe of our nation, 
who did not underſtand the original, very deſirous of an Engliſh Tranſlation ; and 
accordingly it was tranſlated. But as this verſion was undertaken by ſeveral perſons, 
moſt of whom were not only unacquainted with the Author's ſtyle and manner, but 
unskill'd in the French, and even in their own tongue, it was univerſally condemn'd, 
eſpecially by the beſt judges, who were particularly offended to find the Work caſtrated 
in ſeveral places. Theſe defects were prejudicial to the Bookſeller's intereſt, as well as 
bighly injurious to the author; and indeed the whole appear'd to be an impoſition on 
the public: and yet ſo great was Mr. Bayle's fame, that this tranſlation, which was 
at firſt fold very cheap, was afterwards purchas'd at an exorbitant Price. 

Beſides theſe great deſects, the Greek, Latin, Spaniſh, and Italian quotations were 
not tranſlated ; and there being a multitude of them, moſt of which are very curious, 
ſuch Readers as did not underſtand thoſe languages remain'd ſtrangers to a conſiderable 
part of the Work. We have remedied this imperſection, and in ſuch a manner as we 
hope will not diſpleaſe. The verſions of the citations from the Claſſics are borrow'd 
from our moſt eminent Tranſlators ; and where we had no tranflations, we ourſelves 
have attempted them. With reſpe& to the modern Latin, Spaniſh, Italian, and 
French Poets, cited by Mr. Bayle, we either render them in yerſe, or endeayour to 
convey the ſenſe and ſpirit of them in poetical proſe. This, and the prodigious va- 
riety of lubjeQs, ſtyles, and eſpecially the quotations from the old French writers, were 
almoſt ſufficient to deter us from attempting this tranſlation, tho? the inimitable Author 
himſelf had not been fo yaſtly difficult. 7 


From the abovemention'd conſiderations, we belicy'd that a new Tranſlation of this 
excellent Work would be acceptable. | 
But as Mr. Bayle did not propoſe to compile a general Dictionary, and made choice 
of ſuch articles only as beſt ſuited his views, or for which he had materials already 
prepar'd; he omitted a great. many perſons, illuſtrious for their rank and dignity, as 


Emperors, Kings, Princes, &c. or conſpicuous for their Knowledge in the Arts, the 


Sciences, and polite Literature. We have therefore endeayour'd to ſupply this omiſſion, 
by interſperſing articles of ſuch famous perſonages throughout the Dictionary of Mr. Bayle, 
whole articles we have likewiſe enlarged and compleated, wherever we apprehended it 
to be neceſſary, But with regard to our additional Articles, our view has been to 
make the work curious and inſtructive, rathet than yoluminous ; for which reaſon we 
have OR from them whatever relates to Geography, as being foreign to a work 

O this Kind. 1 ö e 1 


We have ſelected from the French, Ttalian, German, Dutch, Se. Hiſtorical Dictiona- 


ries, all ſuch particulars as we imagin d would improve our plan: however, theſe Dictio- 


naries were not barely tranſcrib'd, we having not only corrected the errors with which 
* * | x ; ; * . 


" 
3 
4 
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they abound, but made very conſiderable additions to ſuch articles as we have extradted 
from them. The Reader will likewiſe meet with a great number of new articles, all 
which” have been careſully drawn up from the original authors, and generally in Mr. 
Bayle's manner, that is, with critical and other remarks ſubjoin'd to the text, which will 
render the work leſs yoluminous, . 

The French editors of Moreri's Dictionary being retain d by the bookſellers of Paris, 
were more induſtrious to {well the work, than to make it uſeful to the Public. As 
to ourſelves, we are determin'd to inſert ſuch particulars only as we preſume may be 
eſſential. Theſe editors, who promis'd an Univerſal Hiſtorical Dictionary, confin'd it 
too much to the French Nation; whence it is that ſo many articles are there found 
relating to the genealogies of the families of France, and ſo few relating to other coun- 
tries, eſpecially Great Britain and Ireland, We have therefore attempted to ſupply what 
was wanting on this occaſion, with as much brevity as was conſiſtent with our deſign, 
and have been particularly careful to do juſtice, ſo far as lay in our power, to the emi- 
nent men of our own country. We ſhall be greatly obliged to thoſe gentlemen who 
will furniſh us with Memoirs, and to ſuch as ſhall candidly point out any errors we 
may commit in the courſe of ſo laborious an Undertaking. | 

Baſtern Hiſtory is a ſpacious field, and furniſhes very entertaining and extraordinary 
incidents. 'The genius, turn of mind, manners and cuſtoms of the various nations it 
treats of, differ ſo much from thoſe on this part of the globe, that an account of their 
moſt celebrated perſons cannot but pleaſe an inquiſitive, intelligent Reader. We there- 
fore hope that our reſearches into that Hiſtory, ſince it is ſo little known among us, 
will be agrecable, eſpecially as we have not barely had recourſe to Herbelot's Dictionary, 
and other works on that ſubje& written in the European Languages, but to the Oricatal 
Authors and Manulcripts. 

Theſe Articles may perhaps feem a little diſproportionate to the whole Work, and 
eſpecially to the reſt of our Additions. But this was occafion'd by the peculiarity of 
the Oriental Languages, which has brought a great many Names 1o forward in eur 
Alphabet; whereas few of the Articles relating to European Hiftory, and particu- 
larly to that of our own Countrymen, could poſſibly be introduced in this firſt number. 
But we aſſure the Reader, that a principal regard ſhall hereafter be had to the lat- 
ter, as they come in order; and that none of the former kind ſhall be inſerted, but 
what are remarkably entertaining and important. | 

This may ſuffice concerning our general plan; and we hope that what we now 
offer to the Reader will not fall below it with reſpect either to the Matter or the 
Execution; tho ſome allowances might juſtly be claim'd from the conſideration of the 
difficulties, which we muſt unavoidably have met with at the firſt ſettling and digeft- 
ing ſo comprehenſive and arduons' a Work. 

We cannot here avoid taking notice of the uſage which we have met with from the 
Undertakers of a pretended Tranſlation of Mr. Bayle's Dictionary, who have endea- 
vour'd, by all the artifices imaginable, to prevent the public from knowing any thing 
of our Deſign. Does not this conduct betray an extreme diffidence of their own Ver- 
ſion? And muſt not ſuch a Partiality make all their ſubſequent efforts againſt us in- 
effectual with all perſons of judgment and candor? And fince they have thus ap- 
-pear'd the Aggreſſors, we may be allow'd to fay, that it was imprudent as well as un- 
Juſt in them to give us ſo much occaſion of Reſentment, whilſt their own Tranſlation 
is ſo obnoxious to cenſure, with regard to the Inaccuracies of the Style, the flagrant 
Miſtakes of the Original, and the falſe tranſlations of the Latin, Greek, and Italian 
Quotations. This every one will be convinc'd of from a few curſory Obſervations we 
have made upon their firſt Number, of which we ſhall give a ſhort Specimen ; tho' a 
flight Attention in their Readers might have ſpar'd us this trouble. 

But we ſhall premiſe this general Remark concerning their pretended 'Tranflation, 
upon the moſt candid and impartial view of it, that *tis either a Franſcript of the 
former with its Errors, and a few flight Alterations in the Style; or that wherever a 
new Verſion is attempted, it has added new Blunders to the former. | 

N. B. The additional articles are diſtinguiſhed with this mark, ; and the new 
Remarks inſerted in thoſe of Mr. Bayle are inclos'd within two Crotchets, with a Star 
prefix d, and conclude with CR IT. RE M. 


P. 68. Note [4], col. 2. for critiques read critics. 


CONDITIONS. 


I. The whole Work ſhall contain ſix Volumes in Folio. f 
II. Twenty Sheets ſhall be publiſh'd monthly, which will be ſent regularly to the Houſes of thoſe Perſons who 
will pleaſe to encourage this Undertaking. | | 3 | 
III. The Price of every twenty Sheets will be Three Shillings and Six Pence, which it is preſumed will not be 

thought unreaſonable, confidering the Labour ſuch a Work requires, and the Number of Books in moſt Lan- 
guages that have been purchaſed to complete it. | 
Such Perſons as are willing to promote this Undertaking, are deſir'd to ſend in their Names and Places of Abode 
to NICHOLAS PREVOST, againſt Squthampton-ftreet in the Strand, 


The Original, 


ABAHPAZ KOPAZ, 


Age iv Tpomer Te, 


Poft diſceſſum ejus, gui mibi 
preproperus viſus eff. 
Ut quoties mihi a ſcholis re- 

verſo vacaret. 


Crebrids oculos amor in ſe re- 
flectebat quam leftio in 
Scripturam dirigebat. 


, a 2 7 7 Wo. , 
Accurate Tranſ{ation 
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of Mr. 
The pretended Tranſturn. 


Falſe Tranſlations of the Greek. 
P. 17. Marg. Note (2) upon Note {. 4]. 
The Maid of Abdera. 7 

The context might have directed the Tranſlators to the true ſenſe of the 
words ; for we are there told, that the moff learned Antiquaries (the word in 
the original is Medailliſet, Medallifts) underflood it of Diomedes's ſiſter, who 
founded Abdera, and gave her name to the city. | 

| P. 4. Note [B] of the Article ABARIS. 

As if he had been an inhabitant of the air, ; 

They miſunderſtood the word fers, which ſignifies to walk, or paſs 
thro' the air, and not to inhabit it. Porphyry, in his Life of Pythagoras, 
tells us that Abaris had the firname of 'AdyoBarny, incedens per aerem, i. e. one 
who paſi'd thro the air; which epithet is analogous to ewofurar, which 
they render an inhabitant of the air. The old tranſlation has this paſſage 

. 


more exactly. . 
| Falſe Tranſlations of the Latin. 
Pi. 26. Note [D]. 
After his Death, which ſeem'd to me too haſty. 


| P. 27. Marg. Not. (c). 
That as often as he was at leiſure, upon my return from the Schools. 


P. 28. Note [H]. g 
on her, than the Intention of Reading directed 


— 


Love oftner turn'd my eyes 
them to the Scripture. 2 
Here Scriptura is tranſlated Scripture, which it never ſignifies, unleſs the 


| epithet Sacra be added to it. It means only Writing. 


Ex noſtrorum animadverſio- 


* Aibus. 


Rabbini, & ex iis Calvinus. 


* 


Scilicet ut jipſi prævalentes 
me inter ficiant. 


Per innanzi vi contentavate 
d'un poco di licenza; hora, 
la volete del pari ; fra 
poco, vorrete er ſali, 
& cacciar noi altri fuori 
del regno. © 


Fait par un Miniſtre Vallon, 
qui ne mangque pas de ſe 
reerier ſur la hardieſſe gue 
Pon à eu? ajouter cer- 
taines choſes d un te, pen- 
dant que de Pautre on fai- 
foit des ſupreſhons. Double 
attentat : Verſion obreptice 
& ſubreptice;; . traditions 
pueriles invrtes :; & ne- 
 anmoins, on ne promet dans 
Ja Preface, &c. 


Preceda le mar iage des deux 
freres. 


Divers jeux de Rhetorique, 


Mais comme an nn que trop 
de panchant à entaſſer ſu- 
poſitions ſur ſupoſitions 4- 
fin de faire trouver du 
merveilleux en toutes 
choſes. y 

Sous pretexte de 


guelques 
actions tres-ſales. 


LEcolatre Anſelm. 


+ Mbelard lui tendit des pieges 
par ces deux Endroits. 


Ils 8'abandonnerent autant 
plus a ces ſortes de plaiſirs, 
qu ils n'en avoient point 

outs auparavant. 

Ins faiſoit plus que par ma- 

niere d'aquit /es fonction: 

pabliques, 


render d this better, ſeveral rhetorical fancies. 


every flory of this kind, inſtead of in every thing. 


was one of bis two Foibles, 


P. 21. Note [B]. 
My Animadverſions. 

Noftrorum here means thoſe of our Religion, &c. as appears from the Con- 
text. The ſame Error occurs in the Verſion of the Quotation that imme- 
diately follows, where ex ſuorum, hoc eff Hzreticorum hominum animadver- 
fronibus, is render'd his own, that is, the Animadverfions of an Heretic. 

P. 23. Note [B]. ABEL. 
The Rabbins, and _—_ them Calvinus. 

This ſuppoſes Calvin to be a Rabbin ; and it is plain they knew not who 
he was, when they call'd him Ca/vinus, contrary to the general cuſtom of our 


Engliſh Writers. 
| P. 32. Note [TI. 


To ſuffer them to prevail over me. ; 
Here the moſt eſſential Word, interficiant, kill me, is entirely omitted in the 


Tranſlation. 
* T * of the Italian. 
P. 14. Not. [C] of ABDAS. 8 

The Tranſlation of this paſſage is full of Blunders; vi contentavate is tranſlated, 
THEY pretend to be ſatisfied, inflead of, vou were ſatisfied. Hora, la volete 
del pari, then Tazy defire to be upon an equality ; inſtead of, now you look 
upon yourſelves as equals. Fra poco, next, inſtead of, in a little time. Vorrete 
er ſoli, & cacciar noi altri, fuori del regno. Tazy aſpire to govern alone, 
and at laſt they would drive us out of the kingdom; inſtead of, You'LL be for 
reigning alone, and driving us out of the kingdom. 

Falſe Tranſlations of French. 
P. 1. Note [4]. 

Written by a Walloon Miniſter, who fails not to exclaim againſt the impudence 
of adding in ſome places, and ſuppreſſing in others. But he is guilty of both: in 
his own Verſion he has artfully foiſted in ſame things, and drop'd others; be- 
ſides inſerting childiſh traditions ; and yet he promiſes in the Preface, Ec. 

This is an egregious perverſion of the ſenſe of this paſſage, and ſuppoſes that 
the Walloon Miniſter had likewiſe given a Tranſlation of the Bible, and been 
guilty of the ſame faults which he had complain'd of in the old French Tranſla- 
tor; which is abſolutely falſe. The old Tranflation of Mr. Bayle's Dictionary, 
which the undertakers of, the preſent Compleat and Accurate one have them- 
ſelves ſo highly condemn'd, has given the juſt ſenſe of this paſſage. | 

3-0 P. 23. Note [D]. - 
His Death preceded the marriage of n1s two brothers. 

His is not in the Original : the two brothers here intended are Cain and 
Abel ; but -according to their Tranſlation, the latter would be dead and mar- 
ried at the ſame time. The old tranſlation is right in this paſſage. 
| | | P. 23. Marg. Not. (22). 

. Some rhetorical pieces. 

They were not entire pieces or trafts, but only ſome occaſional ſtrokes of 

Rhetoric introduced in one of the books of Biſſelius. The old tranſlation has 


P. 24. in the Text. 
But as we are apt to fancy we diſcover the marvellous in every ſtary of this kind. 
Here entaſſer ſupoſitions ſur ſupoſitions is not tranſlated, and ain de faire 
trouver, is render'd to diſcover, inſtead of to ſhew ; and en toutes choſes, in 


much more exact. 
| P. 26. In the Text. | 
On pretence of ſome ſiniſter management. 
The old Trapſlation has render'd it much more correctly, under pretence of 
ſome very foul actions. 
P. 26. Text. 


; a His Schoolmaſter Anſelm. | 
His is not in the Original EcoLAaT&RE does not fignify a Schoo/maſter, but 
a Canon, who holds a Prebend in a cathedral, by which he is oblig'd to 


teach Philoſophy and the Belles Lettres to his brethren, and the children of 


the Dioceſe. The old Tranſlators, probably, underſtood the ſenſe of this word 
much. better than the preſent ; tho' they have render'd it by a very unuſual 
term, viz. the Scholaſter Auſelm. 
P. 27. Text. 
Abelard laid hold of thoſe two Fables to enſnare him. 
Here Ezdroits is tranſlated Feibles ; and conſequently, according to theſe 
Tranſlators, Fulbert's defire that his niece Heloiſe ſhould be made 4 Scholar, 


P. 28. Text. | 
He indulg'd this pleaſure the more, as be had never before taſted it. 
The old Tranſlation is right in this paſſage. 


P. 28. Text. 
He #eg/efed his public functions 


The old Tranſlation is much more exact. 
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The old Tranſlation is 


Our Tranſlation. - 
Abdera the Virgin. 


2 * 
* 


He flew #hr0' FY air, and 


over rivers, ſeas, &c, 


After his Departure, much 
too ſoon for me. 


A's often as I was at leiſure, 
upon my return from the 


Schools. 


We gaz'd more fre uently 


on one another, t on 
the Leſſon. 

The Animadverſions of Pro- 
teſtants. 

The Rabbins, and after them 
Calvin. 


And they ſhould ſq far pre- 
wail as to hill me. 


Written by a Walloon Mi- 
niſter, who does not fail 
to exclaim againſt the au- 
daciouſneſs of thoſe, who 
thus added or ſuppreſs'd, 
as they pleas'd. A double 
crime this! an obreptitious 
and ſurreptitious Verſion, 
interſpers'd with childiſh 
traditions ! at the ſame 
time that the Preface pro- 
miſes nothing but, r. 


He died before the marriage 
of the two brothers. 


Several rhetorical flouriſhes. 


But as men are but too fond 
of farting a numberleſs 
multitude 0 . 
purely to 5 the mar- 
vellous in every thing. 


Upon pretence of his having 
committed ſome crimes of 
a very obſcene nature. 


Abelard made theſe two Pa. 


ions ſubſervient to his 
deſigu. 


Having never taſted ſuch joys 
before, they abandoned 
themſelves to them with 
the leſs reſerve. 7 

Abelard now perform'd his 
public functions very care- 
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It ſe choifit un lieu de re. 
traite ſur les terres du Comte 


- "1 
de Champagne. © 


| Lori gelle ne ſe trouvoit 
point 4er, d que le re- 
ef dt quelque fete ſolennelle 
i inſpiroit gue/gue ſcrupule. 
Sous le nom ie beauté. 


Le 1 ir * eoit le 


Les Jiſui tes ne plaiſent 
point 12 au Souverain. 


Un Seigneur Breton. 


St. Terime, dont Pamitis 
pour Faule ſervit d'entretien 
aux midi ſans. | 


I ne ſe fit nul ſerupule. 


Celt une marque gelle 
avoit demand cette faveur. 


Non eſt, le deuſt on vif bruſler, 
Comme un chevaucheur d e 
counertes. 


On dewvoioit une perſonne, 
puis on Paſſommoit 2 
coup de pierre. 


Dont Pimagination conta- 
gieuſe, & les paſſions vebe- 
mentes ſachent bien ſe faire 
valoir. w 

S'il mourut vierge. 


* 


NQu'il foit mort Gargon. 


Dn Abel a été vierge, 
Pretre, & Martyr ; trois 
qualitez, Oc. 


» TD'Ecriture temoigne gu'il 
perit avec effuſion de ſang. 


occaſions de ſe ſignaler contre 
une Theſe. 6 

Embraſſer la religion de 
Cbanoines Reguliers. 

S'il lui venoit quelque pen- 
ſee, elle ne rouloit pas fur 
quelque difficult pbilaſo- 
phique ; mais ſur des chan- 
fons amourenſes, qui furent 


fieurs provinces. 
Quorum etiam tarminum, 


ſicut & ipſe noſti, frequen- 
tantur & decantantur. 


L' Alt de S. Denis chaſſa 
les Religieuſes 4 Argentenil. 
. 11 avoit lu quanitite d ex- 
emples de commerce impur en- 


mutilez. 

Aimoit fi ardemment Abt- 
lard, quoigu'on le lui eat 
chatre. 

Fit tant peur à Paccush, 
gil interjetta apel au Pape. 


* 
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P. 28. Text. He choſe a rettet upon the land; of 


Cherchant avec ardeur les 


_chanttes long g en plu- 
7 


tre des femmes & des hommes 


_ 


Terres ſignifies the territories of ſome Lord or Prince, and not 7and;. Be- 
ſides, to chuſe a retreat vron the land; of a perſon; is a very odd expreſſion. 


The old Tranſlation has render d Terres, Dominions ; which is more agreeable * 


to the ſenſe. Le rs 0 Y | | 

P. 28. Note [H. en ſhe was out of humour, or the ſolemnity of a 
feſtival inſpir'd nM ſome ſcruple. . .. This ſuppoſes that Abelard chaſtiſed 
her on. account of his own ſcruples. The old Tranſlation has render'd this 


paſſage right. 


P. 28. Note [1]. Under the name of the beauty. In the Original, 
beauty is repreſented as a perſon. The old Tranſlation is right in this ſſage. 
P. 30. Note [O]. The public good oblig'd the Sovereign to uſe this in- 


dulgence. | 
Thid. The Jeſuits there are diſagreeable to the Prince. Tn theſe two paſ- 


| ſages the Tranſlators did notonfider that they were ſpeaking of the govern- 
ment of Venice, where the wards Sovereign and Prince are yery improper. 


P. 31. Note [ PJ. A Britiſh Lord. The word * can only be ap- 
ly'd to Great Britain; whereas Breton means a native of Britany in France. 
he old Tranſlation has retain'd the word Breton. © 

P. 31. Note [T]. St. Jerom, whoſe friendſhip for Pavivs svyyorTeD 
HIM AGAINST CALUMNY. Here Paula, a lady, is miſtaken for a man; and 
inſtead of St. Jerom's being ſupported 1 the caſe was juſt the 
reverſe. This paſſage, which is ſo wretchedly perverted here, is tolerably 
well render'd in the old Tranſlation. 

P. 32. Text. He made no ſecret of his marriage. The old Tranſlation 

has render'd this U right. Fa f 3 * 4 

P. 32. Note [TI. Probably ſhe might petition for the favour, old 
Trandlation is Lot in this — , Fr | hp 


Onion. 
P. 4. Marg. Note (3), upon Note IA] of ABARIS. Theſe two verſes 
of Villon are left untranſlated, 


Omitted in p. 20. in the Text, line 7, after the words an act of religion. 
This was omitted in the old tranſlation. 


. - Jonorance in point of Learning. 

P. 9. Marg. Not. 96 inſtead of L ſfnen. Banage inſtead of * 
Theſe errors are barely tranſcrib'd from the old Tranſlation, and ſhew that the 
Tranſlators very often did not even conſult the Original. Ibid, Marg. Note (a) 
in ABBEVILLE. Father L' Albi, inſtead of Labbe; and ſo in every other 

where-he is mention'd, Such miſpelling of names creates great con- 

fion in Hiſtory. This name is right in the old Tranſlation. P. 18. 

Marg. Note 11. Saumaiſe inſtead of 17 * as he is always call'd by us. 

P. 29. Note [MJ]. Mr. Wallis inſtead of Dr.; whence we may preſume that 
they knew very little of that great man. The old Tranſlation ſtiles him Dr. 


Tnactturacies of Style. | 
P. 19. Note[H}. Whoſe contagious imaginations and vehement paſſions 


* know how to gain ground, &c. The former Tranſlation has made tolerable 


ſenſe of this paſſage ; but here it is abſolutely unintelligible. 


P. 23. Text. Whether he dy'd a Virgin. A Virgin is an expreſſion ne- 
ver apply'd to a man in ſerious writings, . 
P. 23. Note [B). Adam and Eve left Paradice in a fate of Virginity. 


It is extremely improper in our language to talk of a man's being in a fate 
of Virginity. But perhaps they meant, that Paradiſe was left in a ſtate 


F Virginity. 
1928 P. 23. Note [D]. Die a Batchelor. 


Ibid. That Abel was a Maid, a Prieſt, and a Martyr ; upon the account 
of which three Qualifications, &. Inſtead of Quallficat ions, the old Tranſ- 
lation has 2ua/ities, which is much more proper. | 


P. 24. Note [G]. For the Scriptures witneſs, that he died with effuſion of 
Blood. To die with effuſion of blood is a very odd expreſſion. The old 
Tranſlation has render'd it much better, that he periſbd by bloodjbed. 


P. 25. Text. Greedily catching at every opportunity of diſlinguiſbing bim- 


fel again/ ſome Theſis. To diſtinguiſh himſelf againſt ſome Theſis, is a very 
whimſical expreſſion. 
P. 25. Text. Embraced the Religion of the Regular Clnons. Religion 
is a Galliciſm for a Religious Pro hom 5 

P. 28. Note (1). If any new thought came into his bead, it turn'd not 
upon any philoſophical difficulty, but pon amorous ſonnets ; which were 
ſung a long time after in ſeveral provinces. The expreſſion, of 2 new 
thought's coming into his head, which turn'd upon amorous ſonnets, has ſome- 


thing of the jargon in it. 


P. 28. Note [1]. Many of which ſongs are favourites. Favourite fongs 
is a common phraſe ; but ſongs which are favourites is not Engliſh. Beſides, 
it is unaccountable how frequentantur in the original can poſlibly be tranſlated, 
are favourites. | 

P. 31. Text. The Abbot of St. Dennis expell'd the Religions of Ar- 
genteuil. The old Tranſlation has render'd it Nuns, as it ought to be. 

P. 31. Note [T]. Having read many inſtances of criminal converſation 
between women and men, who were diſabled. Diſabled is. a ſtrange ex- 
preſſion for ſuch a defect in men. The old Tranſlators have render'd it with 
more propriety, mutilated. | 42 | 

Ibid. Fond of Abelard, tho' unmann'd, &c. Unmann'd is an unuſual term 
in that ſenſe. - | 


P. 32. Text. So terrified the accus'd, that he interpos'd an appeal to the 
Pope. To interpo/e an appeal is not Engliſh, The old Tranſlation has 


it much beiter, be appeal'd to the Pope. 


Inverfion of Order. 


The Articles ABDERAME and ABDERUS are placed before ABDERA, 


which is contrary to the order of the Alphabet. 


ere 
the Han of Champagne: 
Champagne. 


- * * K 


A He then withdrew to the 


territories of the Count of 


Ay 


When he was not in ha- 
mour, or was aw'd by the 
ſolemnity of ſome feſtival. 


Under the name of Beauty. 


It was neceſſary theſe 
things ſhould be conniy'd at 
for the public good. 

The Government of Venice 
does not care for the Jeſuits, 


A Nobleman of Britany. : 


St. Jerom, whoſe friend- 
ſhip for Pavia afforded an 


ample field for detraction. 


His marriage did not raiſe 

3 cruple in his mind. 

ich mani feſiy ſores, 

that ſhe had enacted as a 
favour, 


Tho' they ſhould burn him 
as a hag, 

He's none of thoſe. ... 

Who of a broomſtick make a 
nag. 

A perſon was devoted to 

death, and afterwards ſton'd. 


Whoſe inſectious imagina- 
tion and fiery paſſions wort 
in a proper manner, &c. 


Whether Abel dy'd ith- 
out having known woman. 

Adam and Eve did not 
know one another, whilſt they 
were in Paradiſe. 


Died without knowing to- 
mane 
Abel died without know- 


ing woman, was a Prieſt and 
a Martyr ; for which three 


Dualities, &c. 
The Scripture ſays, bis 
blood was ſpilt, 


Seeking ſo eagerly to fe 
2 bimſe F in 4 


Enter'd among the Canons 
Regular. | 

If ever he fruck out a new 
thought, it always turn'd on 
Love, and not on an abſtruſe 
point of Philoſophy ; and 
theſe thoughts he work'd up 


Into ſongs, which were ſung 


for many years in ſeveral 
provinces. 


The Abbot of St. Denis 


expell'd the Nuns. 


He had read of ſeveral* 
men, Who, tho' mutilated, 
did yet engage in an impure 
commerce with women. 

Had fo violent a paſſion 
for Abelard, altho' he was 
emaſculated. 

Which terrified him fo 
much, that he appeal'd te 
the Pope. 
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AR ON, High- Prieſt of the Jews, and brother of Moſes. As we have a copious | g 
account of him in the Pentateuch, in Moreri's Dictionary, and that of Mr. Simon, 
to give a large article of him here, would be ſuperfluous. I therefore ſhall only 
obſerve, that his weakneſs in complying with the ſuperſtitious deſires of the 
Iſraelites, with regard to the golden Calf, has given riſe to a multitude of Fic- 
tions [4]. One Monczius publiſhed, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth Century; an 
{) Ti entitles, Apology for Aaron (a), which the Inquiſition of Rome condemn'd, as Cornelius A Lapide the 
Aaron purgatus. Jeſuit had foretold the author (5). *Tis ſuppoſed in this Apology, that Aaron intended . 88 2 
A Pramet anna to Exhibit the ſame image which Moſes repreſented ſome time after, I mean a Cherubim; wr. in Exc. 
2675, in $0 and that the Iſraelites worſhipped it, contrary to the Intentions of Aaron. A Doctor _ 4- Het · 
* 1689, in of the Sorbonne, Canon of Amiens (c), 8 refured theſe Suppoſitions in 1609. (c) His nie is | 
32%, mentioned According to ſome authors, the only reaſon of Aaron's criminal Indulgence on this occa- 1. 1 
the Biblixbegue ſion, was, the fear he was under of being fell'd by the people; and that he hoped to De Pſeu= 
— s . elude their requeſt, by requiring the women to contribute their ear- rings, imagining 1e 


with that of 


they would chuſe to continue without a viſible Deity, rather than give up any of their 


8 perſonal Ornaments; but found however, that ſuch Minds as are intoxicated with ſu- 


ſellers publik a it Perſtition and idolatry (d), will ſacrifice every thing to their darling enthuſiaſm. The © 
3 Cult ws don't any way favour the opinion of thoſe, who aſſert that the Golden 
as a 


Calf Was only of gilded Wood [B 


"0 8 | [4] Has given rife to a multitude of Fifions.] 
= (1) Cornel. i I. Rab 
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; afterwards reprinted with emendations. It declares ter, impregnated with the particles of the golden 
0 Archer; That the French tranſlator has added nothing calf, which Moſes forced thang os ſwallow, had very (5) See Salian, 
but the genuine truth, according to the expreſs terms of near the ſame effect as the waters of jealouſy ; for it + . 
9 the Latin Bible z nor omitted any thing but what was made tumours and ulcers to break out on the guilty, zie. part 1. libs. 
18 *mproper to be tranſlated. So that we are to look upon but did not hurt the innocent (5). ; 2. cap. 34» 
this fiction of the gilded beards as matter of fact, and [BJ That the Golden Calf aon of gilded Wood.) | \ 
* another of the ſame ſtamp, inſetted in the chzpter 'Tis faid expreſly in the Scriptures (6) that © 2 (6) Exod. xxxiis 
te * | bh AW * 90 olten 4+ | 


| Cap IV. pag. 54- mentioned, 


bi Solomon (1) imagined, that the calf which 
Lapide in Exod. the Iſraelites worſhiped was a living animal ; and that 
pag 605. Aaron ſeeing it walk and eat like other calves, erected 
an altar in its honour, Smething like which is related 

(2) Aſcemeli in the Alcoran (2). II. Several Rabbis to juſti 
Taurus fudir, Aaron, relate, that he himſelf did not make the gol- 
corporeum, emit- den calf, but only threw the gold into the fire, purely 
3 2 to free himſelf from the importunities of the people: 
4 Corpercai x 13 and that certain Magicians who mixed with the Ikae- 
that bellowd. lites at their leaving Egypt, caſt this metal into the 
Azora xxx La- form of a calf. As the Scripture declares expreſly, 
* rex gage *x that the calf was firſt caſt, and afterwards improved by 
ra od, the graving - tool, two things may be inferred ; either 
Dus the gra - things may be inferred ; either 
Syris, Synt- 1. that a mold was made in the form of the animal above- 
and the melted gold poured into it ; or 
that the metal was caſt in an unſhapen maſs, and af- 
terwards wrought into the figure of a calf by the 
Sculptor's hand. * IIT. _ writers think, that Aaron 
did _ "= a ar * ut the head only. IV. It 
See ſere- is related (3) That the aſhes of the golden calf which 
2 20 Pourg . Moſes caus'd to be burnt and mixed with the 4 that 
Divine Melodic, was drunk by the Iſraelites, fluck to the beafds of ſuch 
Page 829. as bad fallen down before it, by which they appeared 
| with gilt beards, as 4 peculiar mark to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who had worſpipped the calf. This idle ſtory is 
interwoven with the 32d chapter of Exodus, in a 
French Bible printed at Paris, in 1538, by Anthony 
Bonnemere; who ſays thus in his preface: This 
French Bible was firſt printed in 1495, at the requeſt 


of his moſt Chriſtion Majeſty, Charles V1Ilth ; and 


* 


tion, printed by the ſaid Verard, was 


Sacra. Crit. REV. ] 


Idem Cornel. 
à Lapide . ibid. 


We 


* 


above-mentioned, viz. that ahn Hur's refuſing ts 
make Gods for the Iſraelites, they ſpit upon him with 
fo much fury and violence, that they quite ſuffocated 
him. The book (4) whence theſe particulars are (4) 1 
extracted, was written by a Walloon Miniſter, who 1415 * 
does not fail to exclaim againſt the audaciouſneſs of pz, iy Je- 
thoſe, who thus added or ſuppreſs d as they pleaſed. ne de Pours, 
A double crime this! an obreptitious and ſurreptitious and printed at 
verſion, interſpers'd with childiſh traditions ! at the Middleburgh, 
ſame time that the preface promiſes nothing but the T4, 14% 
genuine truth; and declares, that this tranſlation was 
not calculated for Clerks, but for the Laity, and for 
#nlearned Monks and Hermits, Theſe — ag · 
gravate the infidelity of the tranſlator; for perſons of 
erudition may guard againſt the ſnare, which the igno- 
rant cannot. [The Bible abovementioned was tranſ- 
lated by Guiars des Moulins, Canon of Aire in Artois, 
in the year 1224, with ſeveral gloſſes or inſertions in 
the text, taken out of Petrus Comeſtor's Hiſtoria 
Scholaftica. John de Reby, Conf&or to King Charles 
VIII. and afterwards Biſhop of Angers, reviſed and 
corrected it by order of that Prince, and got it printed 
at Paris by Ant. Verard about the year 1487, and not 
1495, as Jer. de Pours affirms. To a ſubſequent edi- 
prefixed the 
Preface cited by de Pours. That Bible has been re- 
rinted ſeveral times, with the ſaid Preface, before 
— edition of 1538. Le Long Bibliotheca 
To conclade, the ſtory of the 
golden beards is not the only fiction the Rabbis have 
palm'd upon the world. They tell us, that the wa- 


„ 
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(5) wid. 5. £ molten calf; and though they afterwards tell us (7), 
that Moſes burnt, and reduced it to powder, yer it 
does not neceſſarily follow, that thisidol was formed 
of combuſtible materials; for it may 0 that 
Moſes melted down the gold again, and divided it 


into-very minute particles, which Being thrown into 


the water, became imperceptible, like thoſe whic 

are ſaid to be found in the Tagus and Pactolus. So that 

Franciſcus Junius niay be miſtaken when he obſerves, 
(8) In catalog. (8) Quamvis non tam exiſtimari poſit Vitulus iſte 
anificum, pag. 1. fu ex auro fuifſe confiatus, quam auri laminis tan- 


tummoda obduttus, cetera ligneus, ut quem S. Litera 


tradunt combuſtum, atque in cineres verſum. i. e. But 
* « we may rather believe, this calf was not wholly com- 
- © poſed vf. ſolid gold, but of wood covered over with 


*« thin plates of that metal; agreeable to what the 


*« Scriptures declare, namely, that it was burnt to 
« aſhes.” Franciſcus Junius had more reaſon to rank 
Aaron at the head of his catalogue of antient Sculp- 
tors, Architects, Painters, Statuaries, &c ; a place 
this High-prieſt might juſtly claim by right of anti- 
quity, had not the order of the alphabet given it 
him. This calls to my remembrance, what ſome 
writers aſſert, viz. that as Moſes had the art of ma- 
king gold duſt, or calcining gold, he conſequently 
muſt have poſſeſt the greateſt ſecrets in chymiſtry. 
Several ate of opinion, that Aaron only ordered the 
goldſmiths to caltithe golden calf, but did not concern 
himſelf with the work; and that Moſes did not 
command the Iſraelites to drink the gold duſt, but 
having thrown ir into the brook, which was the onl 

\ Gee Ki place- they could drink at, *twas therefore juſtly ſaid, 

(9) Exod. v"_ that he made them ſwallow the idol they had wor- 

tom. 1. p. 1184. ſhiped (9). . 

Fc] Though this is the opinion ,of ſome. Writers.] 
Father Nodin a Franciſcan Friar, and Doctor of Di- 
vinity of the faculty of Paris, aſſerts, that the miracle 
of the burning buſh at Horeb, which remained un- 

(10) Exod. iii. a. conſumed, though ſurrounded with flames (10), was 
repeated ſome time after, viz. when the fire killed the 
ſons of Aaron, without damaging their inward gar- 

ments; and again, when Aaron ſtopt the plague which 

(11) Levitic. x. had carried off a great number of 1 (11). 

2.4 5. Sicuti factum eft, quando egreſſus ignis d Domino Na- 
dab & Aliud ignem alienum & prophanum coram Do- 
mino offerentes devoravit, id eſt, interfecit : veſtibus 
& tunicis eorum lineis intaftis remanentibus. Idem 
judicium eſt de Aarone ſummo ſacerdote, qui citiſſim? 
profettus eſt ad populum, quem ignis egreſſus. à facie 
Domini inter ficiebat': ftetitque illeſus inter mortuos 
ac viventes, licet eſſet in medio flammæ fulgentiſſime 


7 


AAR 


WMe are not, 1 believe, to ſuppoſe that God ſuſpended the power of fire in favour of 
Aaron, as he did for the three Hebrew children who were caſt into the fiery furnace 
_ +, it Babylon; cho? this is the opinion of ſome Writers [C], | 


* 


fagrantiſinæ, ſecundum Joſepbum. Lib. IV. 
Antiquit. Cap. III. (1 2.) That is, © As it came to paſs, (12) Joan. Nadin. 


% when fire ſent from the Lord, devonred Nadab and Commentar. in 


Abillu who were offering ſtrange and profane fire Exod. iii- pag 
«* befott the Loyd, without touching their coats or 42. * 
© linne# garme tds: And as it happened to Aaron the 

high prieſt, when running out to the people, whom 

* fire ſtreaming from the face of the Lord was ſlaying, 

« he yet ſtood unhurt amidſt the living and the dead, 

although ſurrounded with fierAy-blazi flames, as 
* Joſephus tells us, Book IV. Ch. 3. of his ntiquities.” 
Nodin adds to this, among otker examples, that of 


Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, who came un- 


hurt out of the fiery furnace. The reader will take 

particular notice, that this Friar does not quote the 

Scriptures, but i for thoſe particulars which | 
relate to Aaron; and that Pe Scripture (13) does not (13) Num. xvi, 
inform us, whether the plague that had {wept away 46. & ſeg, 


14700 perſons, and which Aaron ſtopt, was a mi- 


raculous fire, or ſome other thing. The Jewiſh 
Hiſtorian has ſuppreſs'd this miracle, and mentions 
only the fire which conſumed the two hundred and 


ak of it allo (14), but as an incident that preceded' (14) Ibid. xvis 
the havock which Aaron ſtopt. Note, that Joſephus 35 
obſerves only this, that the miraculous fire which 
conſumed Korah and the two hundred and fifty men, 
did not hurt Aaron; bat does not mention any of 
thoſe circumſtances, for which Nodin calls on his 
teſtimony. Here follows his own words: A' 
vdr, % Ts Andre 5% of river, 8 Key, 
Atarres in euros, iba ws 9 T& COwurs airay 
eur ryryorie UG,, I wor; Af, pwnd ons 
Tod cp GA, Two Tov tives Toy obs tot nate | 
ens5aaxoTe (15). By the force and violence of which (75) Joſeph. An- 
< (fire) the two hundred and fifty men, together with *Wit- lib. iv. cap. 
« Korah, were ſo effectually conſumed, that not the 3 F 407, Gu 
« Jeaſt remains of their bodies could be found; Aaron 
only continued unhurt, as a manifeſt ſign that this 
« fire came from God.” Joſephus juſtly acknowledges 
the finger of God on this occafion ; but does not 
ſpecify whether the fire immediately touched Aaron's 
body, or that God only prevented his going near to 
it. Father Nodin ſhould not therefore have Jeſcended 
from generals to particulars, nor have cited the 
Jewiſh Hiſtorian to this purpoſe. Moſt faults of this 
kind, of which there are innumerable in books, are 
owing, either to authors not conſulting Originals, or 
to their preſumption in diſguiſing them by para- 
hraſes, better to adapt them to their own 
— £ 


fifty men who were offering incenſe. The Scriptures 
e 


AARON, whoſe name ſignifies a Mountain, or a ſtrong Mountain, the firſt High- 


Elders of the People: but neither he nor the 
Mount, from whence they ſaw the Glory of God; Moſes and Joſhua only went to 


Prieft of the Jews, was by the father's fide great-grandſon, and by the mother's 
grandſon of Levi; for his father Amram, the ſon of Cohath, the ſon of Levi, mar- 
ried Jochebed his aunt who was the ſiſter of Cohath, and daughter of Levi, 
(Exod. vi. 20. Num. xxvi. 59.) He was born in Egypt three years before Moſes, eighty 
three years before the children of Iſrael went out of that Land, A. M. 2430, of the 
Julian Period 3140, before Chriſt 1574. He married Eliſabeth daughter of Ammi- 
nadab, and ſiſter to Nahſhon, of the tribe of Judah. God having choſen Moſes to de- 


liver the Iſraelites from the bondage of Egypt, made choice of Aaron to addreſs Pha- 


raoh, becauſe Moſes having an impediment in his ſpeech, could not ſo well expreſs 
himſelf. Aaron, by God's command, met Moſes at the foot of Mount Horeb, and 
they went together into Egypt, to deliver the children of Iſrael. Aaron always ac- 
companied his brother, and ſpoke in his ſtead, either to the People or to the King 
The firſt prodigies were 

the waters into blood; fill'd the land of Egypt with frogs, and cover'd it afterwards 
with gnats. In a word, Aaron had a great ſhare in all that Moſes did to deliver the 
Iſraelites ; the Scripture calls him the Prophet of Moſes ; and he perform'd the ſame 
function after the People had paſſed over the Red Sea, He gathered the Manna into a 
veſſel, which was afterwards depoſited in the Tabernacle. He ſupported,. together 
with Hur, the hands of Moſes, whilſt Joſhua was fighting againſt the Amalekites ; he 
aſcended Mount Sinai with two of his ſons, Nadab and Abihu, and with ſeventy 
went up higher than half way the 


the top, where they ſtay d forty Days. During their Abſence, Aaron, overcome by 
the People's eager intreaties, ſet up the Golden Calf, which the Iſraelites worſhipped 


by his conſent, Moſes being returned, upbraided him for it; but Aaron pleaded the 


importunities 


* 


rform'd by his Rod; it was changed into a Serpent; turn a 


AAR 1 


importunities of the people. All this happened in the third month-aftet the Iſraelites 


were come out of Eg 


ypt. Ia the firſt month of the following year he was appointed 
High- prieſt by God, which function he executed duri 4 N 


the time that the children of 


Iſrael continued in the wilderneſs. He died in the fortieth year after their depar- 


ture from Egy 
old, A. M. 2552, of the Julian 


pt upon mount Hor, being then a hundred and twenty three years 
riod 3262, before the Chriſtian : Era 14521 W 


ith 


regard to the miracles performed by his rod, and the attempts of the Ægyptian magi- 
cians to imitate the ſame, we ſhall offer ſome-remarks in the Note hereunder [A]. 


[4] We ſpall offer ſome remarks in the Note here- 

Y#der.] The Scriptures inform us, that when Aaron 

by Moſes's order, had caſt his rod upon the ground, 

it became a ſerpent; and when the Egyptian ma- 

gicians had ſucceeded in the ſame attempt, that 

Aaron's rod ſwallowed up all their rods. We find 

likewiſe that by means of their rods * 

ced frogs, and changed the water into blood; but 

their attempts to equal Moſes and Aaron in the other 

miracles of the ſwarms of lice, murrain upon the cattle, 

the plague of flies, &c. proved ineffettual, and they 

confeſſed that theſe were done by the finger of God 

[NM N YAYS)] Atiban Elohim Hous; This it 

(1) Exod. viii. 19. the Finger of God (t). The Targum of Ontelos ren- 
ders it, This plague comes from God ; and the Arabic 

. verſion expreſles it, A ſign of this nature is of 

God. The names of the principal of theſe magicians 

were Jannes and Jambres, as we learn from St. 

(2) 2 Tim. iii. 8. Paul (2) 3 and we find them celebrated both among 
(3) L. 30. e. 1. heathen writers, as Pliny (3) and Numenius (4) in- 
(4) Apud Euſeb. form us; and in the Jewiſh writings, who not only 
Prepar. Evangel. ſay they were Principe, Preeftigiatorum, The chief of 


r the Magitians, but alſo that they were the two ſons 
(5) Tractat. 35. of Balaam. And Origen acquaints us (5), that there 
in Matth, was a book written of them bearing this title, Fares 


(6) In Euſeb. '& Manmbres Liber. Artapanus (6) calls them bee; 
ore Mitsu, Pries of Memphis; and Nutyenius, 
the Pythagorean Philoſopher abovementio lays 
that they were, *Avyimria "Ipoypapwmears;, inferior to 
none in magic kill ; and therefore choſen by con- 
mon conſent to oppoſe Muſeeus (as the Heathens call 
Moſes) the leader of the — whom he ſtiles 
anch ve, Oi tina Inarwrers, a man miſt 
powerful with God in prayer. 

(7) Biſhop Pa- A very learned author (7) tells us, that the origi- 

trick in Exed. nal of theſe magicians ſeems to have been this; 
that as God admitted the holy Patriarehs to a familiar 
intercourſe with him ; ſo likewiſe the Devil kept 
men in obedience to him by pretending to diſcover 
ſecret things to them. And when God was pleaſed 
to work miracles to confirm the truth, the Devil 
directed the latter how to-invoke him for the perform- 
ance of ſtrange things, which confirmed them in 
their error. | 

With regard to the Enchantments, which they 
are ſaid to make uſe of, if the Hebrew word came 
from Lahat, a Flame (Gen. iii. 24.) it ſhews that they 
dazzled men's eyes, and impoſed upon them by 
falſe appearances. But it may be derived from Laat, 
hidden or ſecret; and ſo intimate to us, that they 
uſed ſecret whifpers or murmurs, as enchanters did, 
who were familiar with Demons; and thus it is ex- 

(2) Cap. 7. n. 10. Pounded in Gemara Sanbedrin (8). ä 

(9) Mr. Shuck- A late learned and ingenious writer (9) has obliged 

ford, Connection, the public with ſeveral very curious remarks. upon 


of the Sacred and 
Vs Burg: 7 AARON ane 
b. 417, & eq. taken by Roger King 


24 Edit. 
Emperor Emanuel Comnenus. 


a Greek, was made priſoner at Corinth, when that city 
Sicily, about Anno Dom. 1148, and carried into Italy, where 
he ſoon learn'd the language of that country, and afrerwards ſerv'd as interpreter to the 
His calumny occaſion'd the diſgrace of Alexis, a noble- 


this ſubject of the Egyptians Magicians ſucceeding 
in ſeveral of their attempts to work miracles. He 
is not of the opinion that theſe wonders could poſſi- 
bly be done by any or all the powers of nature; nor 
does he agree with ſome authors, who imagine there 
was not any real tranſmutation, but that they played 
their parts as juglers, pretending to do what they 
did not, or that ſome Demons aſſiſted them to de- 
ceive the ſight of the beholders. For with regard 
to their impoſing upon Pharaoh by artifice and pre- 
tence, this muſt inevitably have given Moſes and 
Aaron an opportunity of detecting their impoſture. 
And as to their being able to exhibit the appearances 
of ſerpents, frogs, and blood, when no ſuch things 
were really in being, either by themſelves, or the 
aſſiſtance of Demons; this : ſuppoſes them to have 


performed wonders, of which we-can give as little 


account as of a miracle. But the queſtion will recur : 


If they had no myſtical arts to perſorm theſe things, 
how came they to ſucceed in the attempts, which 


they made in oppoſition to Moſes? To chis our au- 
thor replies. 1. That we have no reaſon to think 
that the King knew that the works, which he em- 
ployed them to perform, were within the reach of 
their art; but rather on the contraty, he ordered 
them to try to perform them, that he might know 
whether art could effe& them or not, or whether 
they were true miracles. 2. That it does not appear 


from the Magicians here trying the ws genes 
b 


and ſucceeding in them, that they thought at firſt 
their arts would be effectual; but they would try 
all experiments in order to judge further of the mat- 
ter, and upon their attempting, God was pleaſed in 
ſome caſes to give an unexpected ſucceſs to their 
endeavours, in order to ſerve his purpoſes by it. For 
zdly, their ſucceſs was certainly unexpected, as evidently 
appears by their not being able to follow Moſes in all 
his miracles. When they attempted to produce the 
lice, they could not do it. It is here evident the 
Magicians did not know the extent of their powers, 
if they can be conceived to have had any; for they 
attempted to equal Moſes in all his performances, but 
upon trial they found they could do ſome, whereas in 
others, tho' not a whit more difficult, they could not 


obtain any ſuccels at all. Had they had any effectual rules 


of art or ſcience to work by, they would at firſt, with- 
out trial, have known what to attempt, and what 
not ; but in truth, they had no arts to perform any 
thing of this ſort. In ſome inſtances God was pleaſed 
to give a ſucceſs, which they little expected, to their 
endeavours, and which they were ſo far from reſting 
ſatisfied wich, that they took the firſt opportunity, 
which was given them, when their attempts failed, to 
acknowledge that Moſes was certainly alfiſted by the 
Divine Power. - | 


was 


man of the Empire, who had marry'd Emanuel's niece. However, this perfidy was 
not long unputiHth's, he being ſoon after convicted of practiſing Magic and Sorcery ; 
a book aſcrib'd to Solomon, for the invocation of evil ſpirits; and a kind of tortoiſe, 
the image of a man, having irons on his feet, and his ſtomach pierc'd with a nail, were 
likewiſe found in his poſſefflon: yet theſe crimes, how heinous ſoever; would fcarce have 
loſt him the Emperor's favour, who himſelf was very fond of Soothſay ing, had he not 


be cut out. 


betray*d that Prince's intereſt, at the ſame time that, in his preſence, he interpreted his 
will to the Embaſſadors of the weſtern nations; and for this his eyes were put out. 
his miſerable condition could not ſuppreſs his ſtrong propenſion to miſchief z for he in- 
finuated to Andronicus Comnenus, who had uſurped the government, that his enemies 
ought to be depriv'd not only of their eyes, but of their tongues alſo. But the conſe- 
quence of ſo wicked and barbarous a counſel ſoon prov'd fatal ro himſelf : for Iſaac, fir- 
nam'd the Angel, drove Andronicus from the throne, and commanded Aaron's tongue to 
See Nicetas, Hiſt. Manuel. Comnen. lib. 4. | 


Bur 


7 AARON 


4 


mar, entitled Chelil Tophi, that is, exceeding fine, or excelling in beauty. 
Grammar was printed at Conſtantinople in 1581. Some authors believe this Aaron to be 


AAR 


AARON HARISCON, a learned Rabbi and a Caraite, wrote an Hebrew Gram 


the ſame with Aaron the Caraite, who wrote a Commentary on the five books of ' Moſes, 


which is lodg'd in the King of France's Library, and in that of the Fathers of the Oratory 


at Paris. F. Morin Exercit. Bibl. M. Simon Hiſt. Crit. 


This 


« AARSENS (Francis) Lord of Somelsdyck and Spyck &c. was one of the greateſt 
« Miniſters for negotiations the United Provinces could ever boaſt [A]. His father, 


« who alſo was a man of great abilities, enjoyed ſuch a 
« portunity of providing an „ . f. for his ſon [B]. 
a 


« that time preſided over the 


poſt, as gave him an eaſy op- 
John Olden-Barnevelt, who at 


airs of Holland and all the United Provinces, ſent him 


ce 10 ent into France. There he learnt to negotiate under thoſe profound Politicians, Henry 
bs W Villeroy, Roſny, Silleri, Jeannin &c. and ſucceeded fo well as to gain their applauſe. 
« He afterwards was inveſted with the character of Embaſſador, being the firſt who was 


« conſidered as ſuch at the French court, at the time when Henry 
« the Embaſſador of the United Provinces ſhould immediately 


IV. declared, that 
follow that of Venice. 


« He was afterwards deputed to the latter Republic [CJ, and to ſeveral German and 
Italian Princes, upon occaſion of the troubles in Bohemia [D]. Beſides this, he 


[4] Was one of the greatef Miniſters for negotia- 


ftions.] This his enemies confeſs; for when they de- 
{r) Du Mavrier's clare, (1) That he was the moſt dangerous ſpirit the 
Menuirs, p 376. United Provinces ever gave birth to, and was the 
more to be dreaded, as he concealed all the malice 
and knavery of foreign courts, under the falje and de- 
ceitful appearance of the Dutch frankneſs and fim- 
plicity ; that he was vehement and perſuaſive ; could 
raiſe arguments to ſupport the worſt cauſes; had 
(2) an intriguing genius; and had held a private corre- 
ſpondence with ſeveral great men of France, whoſe 


(2) Ibid. p. 378. 


ations were not only ſuſpected by, but odious to the 


: King ; and that having bribed the French Embaſla- 

(3) Ibid. p. 384. dor's Secretary at the Hague, he got intelligence (3) 

of the moſt private deſigns of the Miniſters of that 

Crown: When, I ſay, they allow him theſe qualifica- 

tions, they deſcribe him as a man infinitely capable of 

managing the moſt delicate negotiations and the 

moſt important embaſſies. By the way, du Maurier 

who inveighs ſo bitterly againſt this Stateſman, lets 

us into ſome circumſtances, which prevent our be- 

ing prejudiced by his invectives; for he himſelf ac- 

a om us, that his father and this Dutch Embaſſador, 

(4) Thid: p. 388. 5% always been enemies (4) ; that there was an anti- 

pat hy in their tempers, which nothing could reconcile 3 

and that their ftrong, reciprocal averſion was ever in- 

creaſing. He even informs us, that on the 13th of 

Nov. 1613, his father made a ſpeech againſt Francis 

(5) bid. p. 331. Aarſens, before the States General (5), in which be 

reproached him, with ſpeaking irreverently of their 

Majeſties and the members of their council, who, he 

ſaid, were the ftrongeſt ſupport of the liberty of the 

United Provinces ; and accuſed him of azdaciouſneſs, 

of uſing indiſcreet expreſſions in his common diſcourſe, 

and of ingratitude ;' repaying with inſolence all the 

kind offices whith France had indulged him. Here are 

antidotes ſufficient. Tis well known that large al- 

* lowances are to be made, when a man is writing a- 
gainſt his adverſary. 

[B] His fatber ... enjoyed ſuch a poſt, as gave 

him an / 1 of providing an employment 

(5) Ibid. p. 377, for his PS is name was (6) Cornelius Aarſens, 

378. Regiſter of the States. Having known Mr. du Pleſſis 

Mornay at the court of William Prince of Orange, he 

deſired that great Man to let his ſon attend him, 

which he did; and young Aarſens continued ſome 

years with him. This gentleman underſtanding the 

French tongue, and the affairs of the kingdom, ſuc- 

ceeded in 1598 to Levin Calüard, who died in the 

polt of Reſident for the United Provinces at the 

court of Henry IV. Aarſens was the States Reſident 

till the year 1609; but a truce for twelve years hav- 

ing been agreed upon, in which Spain had treated 

-with the United Provinces as a free people, he was 

.recogniz'd Embaſſador by Henry IV. (7). During his 

fifteen years abode in France, he received great favours 

and even honours from the King, being ennobled and 

created a Knight and Baron; and for this reaſon 

was afterwards received among the Nobles of the Pro- 

wince off Holland. He afterwards became ſo odious 

to the French court, that if du Maurier is to be cre- 

(8) See the _ dited, they wanted to have him recall'd. See the 

wm 8 Note [D] hereunder. + 

e bende E To the latter Republic.) Tis to this period we 

ty Amelot de la muſt apply what Cardinal Pallavicino reproaches Fa- 

Hiouſlaye. ther Paul- with. He fays (8), That he has a letter by 


(7) Ib;d. 


„% was 


him of the Sieur de Zuilichem Secretary to the Prince 
of .Orange, in which he declares, that happening to be 
preſent in Venice at an atcidental interview of the 
Sieur de Sommerdick the Dutch Embaſſador, and Father 
Paul ; the latter complimented this Miniſter with ſay- 
ing, that he was overjoyed to ſee the Repreſentative 
of a Commonwealth, which looked upon the Pope as the 
true Antichrift. It appears by the fragments of ſome 
letters, which the author of Cance/laria Secreta An- 
hatina has preſerved, that Francis Aarſens had cre- 
dential letters given him, which impowered him to 
negotiate in his way to Venice, with the Proteſtant 
Cantons of Switzerland, and that he received great 
honowgs from theſe. This was a year after the Swiſs 
Miniffers had been deputed to the Synod of Dort. 


_ Gratias ſe imprimis egiſſe, quod civitates & oppida 


non catholica pradicantes ſuos anno PRETERLAPSO | 
ad Synodurs Dordracenſem dimiſerint (9). That is, (9) Cancel. An- 
« He very particularly thanked the Proteſtant cities halt. p. 151. 
„and towns for ſending their Divines to the Synod of 
Port THE YEAR BEFORE, 
[D] Upon occafion of the troubles in Bohemia. 
This was in 1620; and it is to be obſerved, © (10) That (10) Wicquef. d- 
„the King of France ordered the Duke of Angou-“ 7 al . 
* leme, the Count of Bethune, and Abbe des Preaux, , '-*' 
„ his three Embaſladors, not to receive viſits from 
« Mr. Aarſens, who was ſent by the United Provin- 
„ ces to negotiate with ſome German and Italian 
« Princes, upon the ſame affairs of Bohemia, for 
*« which the Embaſſadors of France had been depu- 
« ted. The order which was diſpatched to them, de- 
« clared, that it was not deſigned as an affront upon 
„ the States, with whom the King deſired to continue 
„ always in amity ; but was wholly levell'd at Mr. 
« Aarſens, for his having ated in a manner incon- 
“ ſiſtent with the ſervice and dignity of his Ma- 
«« jeſty. Thoſe who have any idea of the affairs at 
„ that time, muſt know, that it was becauſe Mr. 
* Aarſens had headed thoſe perſons, who, in 1619, 
«« oppoſed the affair, which Boiſſiſe and du Maurier, 
„ the French Embaſladors, ſolicited very warmly at 
« the Hague by order of their Sovereign.” To theſe 
words of Wicquefort, let us add a paſſage from du 
Maurier which clears them up. Anno 1618, ſays he, 
the King commanded Mr. De Boiſſiſe, to complain in 
his name to the States General, of a defamatory li- 
bel, written, ſigned, and publiſhed by Francis Aar- 
ſens ; to the great ſcandal and diſhonour of the mem- 
bers of his Majeſty's council, for which no ſati faction 
could then be obtained (11). It is probable this com- (77) Du Maurier, 
roms was grounded on the French council's having P' 362. 
en accuſed of betraying the King, by favouring the 
deſigns of thoſe perſons in Holland, who were ſe- 
cretly endeavouring to reduce again this Common- 
wealth under the Spaniſh yoke ; for if du Maurier is 
to be credited, the uſual topic of Mr. Aarſen's con- 
verſation, the perpetual ſubje& of all his writings, 
and of the papers poſted up in every ſtreet, was, that 
the Barnevelt faction held a private intelligence with 


Spain, in order to deſtroy the Reformed Religion in 


the United Provinces, and extirpate their liberties at 
the ſame time. On this occaſion it may be ſaid, Se 
non *-vero, > ben trovato, «© (Whether this be true or 
„ not, it was a good invention)“ ſuch an artifice as 
this, muſt give us the higheſt idea of Mr. Aarſen's 
valt abilities. | 


cc 
cc 
cc 


4 Extracted 
m Wicque- 
fort's treatiſe on 
Embaſſadors, vol. 
* 435, and cc 
("Tis thus pro- 
nounced though 
written Somelſ- 


ck. « name of Monſieur de Sommerdyck (b). 


1 1 (nw extraordinary in France and Eng- 
land.) He bore "a character 3 — in 1620 
12) Wi and 1641 (12). e firſt time he was the princi 
(r . 2 of — Ge neben and the ſecond, the laſt 
vol. 2. pag. 650 time. In this embaſſy his collegues were, the Lord 
and 750. de Bredrode as firſt Embaſſador, and Heemfvliet as 
. third; and the marriage of Prince William, ſon to 
the Prince of Orange, was the ſubje& of their em- 
baſſy. Aarſens was Embaſſador extraordinary in 
France in 1624 (13). As Cardinal Rithelies had 
but juft taken the adminiſtration into bis hands, and did 
- not know that his predeceſſors in it, had lien difſatisfied 
with this Embaſſador's conduct, he had a great gar 
for bim ; . . . . and knowing he was an able man, m 
uſe of bim to ſerpe his dn ends. Aarſens was ap- 
inted to go either into France or England in 1628; 
Lat not being able to embark becauſe of the ice, he 
returned to the Hague, Some dogs happening to 
row him down, his enemies looked upon it as an 
omen, Arſeniu 2 canibus fort? occurſantibus in 
terram dejectus, Malevolis otcaffonem præbuit finiſtra 
i ominandi (14). | | | 


(13) Du Mavrier 
Tag 386. 


(74) Barlæus, 
Epi. 76. p. 217. 
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&© was ſeveral] times Embaſſador extraordinary in France and England 
_ <6, he has left very accurate and judicious. Memoirs. Tis to be obſery'd, 7" 

te rious inſtructions which the States gave him, and all the credential letters he carried 

in his Jaſt embaſſies, were drawn up by himſelf z; whence we may conclude, that he 

was the ableſt perſon in all that country, not only for conducting of negotiations, bur 
for inſtructing embaſſadors what to negotiate upon. And indeed he did honour to 

the States in all his embaſſies, and to the character with which they inveſted him: 
nor have his poſterity any reaſon to regret [1 che years he ſpent in the ſervice of“ 
his country (a). He died in a very advanc | 
reputed the wealthieſt man in Holland, and has ſince been very 


5 
[E}, of which WF; 
„that the va- N 


12 
— 


age ; his ſon who ſurviv'd him [O] was 
well known by the 


- 4 
» «6 i... 4 


U Regret the gears.) Du Maurier tells us, that 
Francis Aarſen Toft behind him an eftate of an hundred: _ 
thouſand ores per annum (15). 5) Du Maurier 
[6 Hi fon who ſurvived him, eas reputel the Vt · 377» 
wealthieſt man in Holland,] He was governor of 
Nimeguen, and colonel of a regiment of horſe. He 
left two Tons, the eldeſt whereaqf, Francis Lord de la 
Plaate, was drowned in his paſſage from England 
to Holland, in 1659, after having ſpent eight 
* in viſiting ſeveral parts of Europe. Cornelius, 
is ſecond ſon, went by the name of Sommerdyck. 
He yas firſt a colonel in the Dutch armies, and after- 
wards gore of Surinam, whoſe garriſon mutiny- 
ing, he loſt his life in it, anno 1688. He married 
the eldeſt daughter of the Marquis of St. Andre 
Monbrun, who brought him ſeveral children; and 
this Lady died at the Hague in 1695, or thereabouts. 
He had ſeven ſiſters, three of whom were married to 
3 of quality ; but the other four carried their 
x Ie $ devotion to ſo great an exceſs, that they 
follow'd Mr. Labbadie a ſchiſmatical preacher, as 
though he had been an Apoſtle-(19). (16) See dy Mau- 
| rier's Memoirs; 


FAARSENS, or rather AERSEN (PETER) a Painter, called in Italy and Flanders ** 7 60. 


Pietro Lungo or 


Peter, betauſe of his ſtature, was born at Amſterdam in 1519, 


of parents who came from Purmerendt, at a little diſtance from that city. His father who 
was a ſtocking-maker and ſettled in Amſterdam intended to bring up his fon to his own 


trade [A]; but his mother finding young Peter had an inclination to 
never conſent to it; and ſaid to her huſband, that though ſhe ſhould be 
ways for a livelihood, ſhe was abſolutely reſolved their fon . the genius he 
had for painting, to which the good man, for peace ſake, at 


inting, would 
orc'd to ſpin al- 


conſented. Peter 


Aerſen's firſt maſter was Alart Claeſſer, one of the moſt eminent painters in Amſter- 
dam; young Aerſen had a pretty bold, free pencil from the very beginning, ſo that 


reputation. In his ſeventeenth or eighteenth 


year he went to Boſſu in Hai- 


Re ſoon got 7 
nault, he Governor of Amſterdam having favoured him with letters) [B], purpoſely 
to view the pt of various maſters, From thence he went to Antwerp, where he ſtu- 


died under John Mandin a W 


alloon; married, and entered into the company of pain- 


ters. Aerſen was particularly famous for repreſenting a Kitchen, with its furniture, 
and alſo eminent for all kinds of ſubjects, of which his altar pieces, and (4) others, () Hi 


are a proof. An Altar piece of his, viz. 4 Crucifix, in which an executioner breaking 


Netizic de Pro- 


the legs of the thieves with. an iron bar, &c. was particularly admired, was deſtroy 8 fefſeri &c. tom. r. 


* 
we 1 


DU Intended to bring up his ſon to his own trade.) 
Peter Aerſens would, in all likelihood, have been as un- 
ſucceſsful with the Needle, as he was happy with the 
pencil. There is an elaſtic power, as it NEE, in, all 
great Genius's ; and theſe whenever forced from their 
natural bent, either return to it or break. Nature 
will always diſplay her'ſelf on ſuch occafions, and if 
theſe perſons! are obliged either through the frowns 
of 25 or ſome gw — * a enten 
things they were no ned for, life to them is a 
bi 4 3, and if wot d ed to Alas (hal talent, 
they pine away with regret. No lover can be fonder 
of his miſtreſs than they are of their darling ſtudy. 
Their whole ſoul is fixed upon it, and all other occu- 
ations are taſteleſs and inſipid. The parents, of Nan- 
euil, who afterwards was a very famous engraver 
were averſe to his practiſing drawing, but the boy uſe 
15 to hide himſelf in a tree, and there follow his favourite 
r — * Pr re 721 many inſtances of ſuch a 
1gues juria Peefie fondne(s e arts in lite countries. 
& 2 B] The Governor of 45 erdam baving favoured 
Dutch edit. 17 32. Bim with letters.) He probably was a patron to our 
young artiſt, which muſt neceſſarily fire an imagina- 
tion like his. To ſee himſelf, though botn of mean pa- 
rents, ſo much taken notice of by a conſiderable Ma- 


p. 299. printed at 


by the populace, to the prodigious regret of the artiſt [C] who died the ſecond of June Florence 1728, | 


1 1585 (5), 


giſtrate, muſt raiſe it to a pitch it would otherwiſe, in 
all probability, never have ſoar'd to. The ſmiles of 
the Great cheriſh a Genius, as much as the warmth of 
the Sun does plants. When an excellent artiſt meets 
with favour, how greatly is his fancy invigorated ! 
Wings ſeem to be added to it, and he flies with the 
boldneſs of an eagle: 205 Nt; * 


Singing, ſbe mounts, ber airy wings are ftretch'd 
TS dea n, as if from Beat her note foe 
"fete: (3) © 33 


N (2) Waller to the 
On the contrary, if he is neglected his imagination do the 14g. 
droops; he finds himſelf oppreſſed as it were with a dead 

weight, and cannot ace any thing, at leaſt not 

worthy of himſelf. Nor is it ſufficient barely to re- 

ward a great Genius, but he muft be recompenſed with 
diftinftion .. . The Roman ſoldier could have deſpiſed the 
bak-rrown, to obtain which be" expoſed bim. 

eateff 


1 bad it been Nm f — the 

ers, bad it been partially on bh | _ 

Tag how (5) aan a Sab-eh ry | 7 i 1 Gala wich gd 

[C] An Altar piece of bis . . . was defiroyed che pg 70. oF 

| W. to the prodigious regret of the ar. T TY 

N e piece of painting in the time of the infurrection 
anno 7568, being ſeized by the rabble, the Lady of 
B Sonne veldt 


6 A BA 


) Bald.ncci 7585 (0% aged fixty fix years, He had a mean aſpect, ſo that had it not been for his 
ays that Aerſen Foy foe; # Sax 45 bebe. 1 1 | d - | 

died in 1563 ; 8 8 little notice would have been taken of him, he always appearing in a very 
bat as he allo fays Geſpicable habit D]. He lefe three ſons who were painters and raiſed rhethſcives in 
died aged 66, tlie World. Baldinucci Notizie de Profeſſori del Diſegno, &c. 0 1 
there moſh is 2097 ff F< To v1 TVT 
an error in the 11 1 | | 1 te 8 * earn "XY ; 
date 1563: not Sonneveldt in Alckmaer offered two hundred crowns hoped to have his name tranſmitted with honour to 
to mention that for its redemption, as the furious Peaſants were bring- lateſt poſterity, tore to pieces by the rabble ! Such is | \ 
rere _ ng it out of the Church; but they trod it under the deſtruction which is made by the barbarous Vulgar : 
Actſen was living foot, and tore it into à thouſand pieces. Aerſen their ſacrilegious hands often deſtroy in a few hours, 
in 1566. was deeply afflited to ſee moſt of his beſt paintings what a ſucceſſhon of the greateſt genius's had been 

treated in this ignominions manner; and uſed often whole ages in producing. $297. * 

to bewail himſelf, when he conſidered that his Name [D] He always appearing in a very deſpicable habit] 

I would be deſtroyed, as it were, at the ſame time with Aerſen was ſo negligent in his Ves that people 
his productions. Of chis He made ſuch heavy com- who uſed to go to his ſhop to beſpeak work, taking him 
(| plaints to the populace, that they often were going to for the. colour-grinder, or one in as low a condi. 
| (a) Baldinucei murder him-(4). What pain muſt it be to a great tion, would ask him where his maſter was (5). (5) Baldinucei 
| ibid p. 299. artiſt to ſee his compoſitions, for which he probably _ Fs 1 "ibid p. 300. 


. 2 
% Fes. 


a 


TGAARTGEN, or rather AERTGEN, of Le den, was born in that city in 1498. . 
His father, who was a wool-comber, obliged his ſon to follow the fame trade till he 
was eighteen 3 when young Aartgen having given ſeveral proofs that nature had form'd 
him for Deſigning, and not for the mean employment abovemention'd [A], he was 
taken from it, and plac'd with Cornelius Engelhechtz ; by whoſe care, the force of 
his own genius, and maturity of years, he ſoon made a conſiderable progreſs in painting. 
Aertgen was very much eſteem'd by the painters of his time, and among others, by the. 
celebrated Francis Floris, who having a great curioſity to ſee him, went to Leyden for 
that purpoſe [BJ. Our painter never work'd on Mondays, always. devoting to the 
bottle that day, which he and his diſciples ſpent merrily at the 'tavern, *T'was likewiſe 
his cuſtom to ſtrole about the ſtreets. in the darkeſt nights, playing on the German 
flute, which had like to have prov'd fatal to him, he being once very much wounded 
in the face, and twice in danger of being drown'd, in his nocturnal rambles, Aertgen 
Nan PR loſt his life very unhappily in 1564 (a), being aged ſixty fix years [C.] 5 
Florence 1728. "3" 8 Annen 2 4 rie | | 
wh dos 1 net}. [4] That nature had formd kin for Deſigning.) the ox's head and the painter' arms, and went away. 
, The ingenious author of Reflexions critiques ſur la Aertgen being return'd, and hearing that an un- 
pete & la peinture, obſerves, that very ſew great known ſtranger had been there, be flew to th 
(i) Vol. 2. p. 14, Artiſts in painting were ſons of painters (1). That draught, and at firſt ſight cry'd, This etch is fo 
Dutch edit, the Genius of thoſe who are born, to, make a figure S ul, that it muſt be Floris's. Our painter being 
in the Arts and Sciences, ' viſits and takes them, as it very modeſt, and entertaining a mean opinion of 
were, from their fathers houſes, purpoſely to lead himſelf, was confounded to think that ſo celebrated 
(2) Ibid. p. 14, 'em to Parnaſſus (2). Rober val the famous Geome- an artiſt. ſhould come to viſit, him. Floris ſent for 
trician, when a child and keeping ſheep, us'd to him, and being together, the litter ſtrongly ſolicited 
draw mathematical figutes on the ground with his his brother painter to go with him to Antwerp; pro- 
crook, which pleas'd ſo much a gentleman who hap- miſing that he ſhould be richly ' rewarded. for his la- 
pen'd to obſerve the boy, that he/ took! him from bour, and not in the trifling manner, to the great 
this humble way of life, and had him well edu: ſcandal of himſelf and-the,proteflion, he was at Leyden. 
(3) Ibid, p. 17. cated (3). ons | 5 Aertgen gave him many thanks, but declar'd, that 
I] Floris went to Leyden for that purpaſe.] He he found more ſweets in his poverty, than others 
enquir'd for Aertgen's habitation, which was a little did in the greateſt riehes. Floris hearing this, went 3 
hovel, half ruin'd, and wretchedly ſituated near the away very much diſſatisſied (g) :: 453 8 ; 
city walls. Having found it, Aertgen was not at [J Loft his life very unh hy £6.) Coming home 2 p. 350% 
home, when Floris defir'd the diſciples to ſhew him late one very dark night, he had occaſion to eaſe 
the room where their maſter painted, ſaying that he himſelf, * and pulling off part of his clothes for that 
was come a great way to ſee his works. According] Purpoſe, he laid em on a wall, and went at ſome 
they conducted him into an upper apartment, Whi diſtance; but returning to take em, he miſtaok the 
was very mean. Floris view'd the paintings, and way, and fell into the water, where he was 
taking up a piece of charcoal, he sketch'd on the drown'd (5.) 955 
wall, as large as it would admit, a St. Luke, with r 
; 2 | aan 118 
| Pe 3 * . 1 Te bg 194. os th N 
(a) Ch. ix. v. 11. CFABADDON is the name which St. John in his Revelations (a) gives to the King 
of the Locuſt, the Angel of the bottomleſs pit. The inſpired writer ſays, this word 
0 is Hebrew, and in Greek ſignifies Arννον, i. e. 4 Deſtroyer. " That Angel-King is 
thought to be Satan or the Devil LA] but the reader perhaps will be better pleas d with 
(5) Ham. on Rev. Mr. Je Clekłc's opinion concerning Abaddon. He thinks (h) with Dr. Hammond, that 
aa clas hy the Locuſt, which came out of the Abyſs, may be underſtood the zealots and rob- 
| bers, who prompted by the Devil [BI, miſerably afflicted the land of Judea, and laic 
it in a manner waſte, before Jeruſalem was taken by the Romans, , Ates, the 
ait Bilgan e > 16 eNOS Gif gage I as EE RAG 


[A] Ls thought to be Catan or the Devil.) Moreri qbſerve by the way, that Mr. Le Clerc Kkimfelf is 
ſays it expreſly, and Dr. Hammond agreeing with him guilty here of a miſtake, when he fays, "that John 
in this, adds further, that this deſtroyer may be the of Giſchala was at the head of the Sicarii or Rob- 
Apollo of the Heathens, becauſe Apollo was their bers ; Joſephus only ſays (2), that this Incendiary acted (2) De BY. Jud. 
Vejouis or unpropitious God, and was ſuppoſed to be 4 een m. Tipe fo 


(5) Ibid. p. 35. 


Jod, and v as King over part of the Zealots. * | 
(1) Aul. Oel. armed with-a bow and afrows (1): but this opinion is LB] Prompted oe Devil.) All evil ations men 
We. Ai. L. V. Jul, exploded by Mr. le Clers, as being grounded commit, the Divines generally lay to the Charge of 0 | 
noon gy os near affinity there is, between the words Deen he were always hovering over te 

Ae and Apollo: beſides, it does not appear that heads of men, and laying' baits to enſnare them, How | 
.T muſt this is conſiſtent with the Providence, Von. and 
£1 6 32»3& vi 7 undd > YS L'S SIT £3534 1 «. neſs 


the Jews ever worſhiped the Roman Deities, 
lernte 


« 
A 


| 4 2 Haver * , 
camp. not ſubmit to him (4); This ſubdiviſion 
(4 18. ib. c. vii. Jamities on the Ws. 


Goodneſs of God, we ſhall not determine; but we 
would offer to the conſideration of Divines ſome paſ- 
ſages of the New T. where it is ſaid, that Satan fell 
(3) Luc. x. 18. em Heaven (3), that Angels, which kept not | their 

firſt eftate, are reſerved in everlaſting chains, under 


Doctor of the orthodox Muſſulmans,'a 


tion, Which the Muſſulmans call Cadha. 


a profeſſion of this ſect. 
Chriſti 1092 


— 


* 


TA] Al-Noman or Nooman was originally the name 
of a King who firſt introduced the Tulip or Anemony, 
a flower appearing early in the ſpring, into Arabia; 
and thence the word. Tis ſaid that name was given 
at firſt 'to that flower, and hence our Abu-Hanifah 
ſeems to be ſo named from his being one of the firſt 
Doctors of the Muſſulman law. ü N l 

[B] Coufah.] A city of Chaldea (or the Babylonian 
Track) ſituated on the right ſide or nether border of 
che river Euphrates; its longitude, according to the 
Arabians, is 79 degrees 26 minutes, or as our calcula- 
tion is 69 degrees; and hath 31 degrees 30 minutes 
of north latitude, and diſtant from Bagdat about four 
days journey. | | | 
+1, -Khondemir in the life of Omar the, ſecond Khaliff 
of the, Muſſulmans,, writes, that in the. 17th year of 
the Hegira, Saad the ſon, of Abu-vacaz, after he had 
gained the battle of Cadeſia, took the royal city Madain 
and conquered the whole Empire of Perſia. Afterwards 
writing to Omar he tells him, that his Arabians could 
not bear the cold air of the city Madain, and deſired 
leave to! build another city for them, which being 
granted he raiſed this Ms the houſes of which con- 
Tilting at firſt of joiſts and | 
was galled Coufah, that word in Arabic. figniſying 
ſuch materials; and the ſame thing is ſaid in the Tar: 
.Giafari. 5 
(1) Herbelot, p. But others (1) derive the name from the hills of red 
277. ſand wherewith the plains near it are overſpread, 
(2) Gol. ad A/ar- and yet Golius (2) in his notes on Alfarganus ſays 
s. it had its * from the Rotunditates, either of 
Ats walls or of 


7 


ians, who built theſe and divers other cities 

of their Empire, on the banks of both 
the Tigris and Euphrates, in order to ſubdue the 
Perſians. | 


et notwithſtanding this the Petſians ſay, and per- 
Japs truly, that it was King Houſchenk one of their 
firſt Dynaſtie named Piſehdarieus who built the city. 
Put hoe ver founded it, tis certain that Abul Abbas 


the Ara 
3 . delete 


made it at firſt his ſeat royal and the capital of his 
Empire; yet he aſtetwards left it and reſided at Aubat, 
and aſter leſt Aubat to reſide at Haſchemiah, which he 


- himfelF- had built. 


planks covered with earth 


the mount that is in midſt of 
ith& vity ; and that it was built ſoon after Batra by 


Saffah, the firſt Khaliff of the race of the Abbaſſides 


ABA 
ABA 
«1 & > 


ting of the Locuſt, may be John of Giſchala, who having treacherouſly left that 
u. d town, a little before it was ſurrendred to Titus (c), came to Jeruſalem,” where he ſoon 
lid. in. headed part of the Zealots, who nels 


the Zealot-party brought a thouſand ca- 


durtieſt thts the judgment of the great day 4): tne: | 
thinks one may — from theſe and the like texts, — 6. 


that the Devil has not now the leaſt power in this 
world ; and that if man is tempted, it is, ben be is 
dran atoay and inticed by bis own lu, (5). 


But afterwards Abou Joſeph who was the 


Sovereign Judge or Chancellor of the Empire under the Khaliff Hadi [E] brought his 
doctrine into ſuch credit that ĩit became a prevailing opinion, that to be à good Muſ- 
ſulman was to be 4 Hanifite. He died in the 150th year of the Hegira in the 
priſon of Bagdat aforeſaid. And it was not till 335 years after his death that Melick 
Schah, a Sultan of the Selgiucidan race built for him a magnificent monument in 
che ſame city, whereto he 8 a college peculiarly appropriated to ſuch as made 

his was in the 485th year of the Hegira, and Anno 


The principal works compoſed by this Doctor are, the Meſuad, i. e. the Foundation 
or Support, where in he has eſtabliſhed all the 
thority of the * Alcoran, and the Sonnah or Tradition. He alſo writ a Treatiſe entitled, o Khoran, 
Filkelam, i. e. of Scholaſtick Divinity, and a Catechiſm or Inſtitution of Religion, en- 
titled; Moallem, i. e. the Maſter or Inſtructor; wherein he has aſſerted, That a believer 
who perſeveres in the faith, cannot be an enemy to, or hated of God, although he falls 
into divers fins 3 that the commiſſion of fins doth not (in ſuch) deſtroy the grace of 
faith; and that God's grace is not incompatible with the commiſſion: of - ſin, | 


points of the Muſſulman faith by the au- 


Theſe 
i::/..and 


S 4% + * 


But Coufah lies now in ruins; and is not conſide 


able for any thing but only for the” ſepulchre of 
which is near it, and which the Schites his followers 
viſit with great devotiori. 3 ay 

The Muſſulmans have a tradition that Noah em- 


barked with his family &c. in the Ark at Coufah. And 
another, that the Serpent which beguiled Eve was 


baniſhed thither ; but the occaſion of this latter was 
becauſe of the quarelſom and ſeditious, as well as 
crafty nature of the inhabitants (i. e. . of the .ſer+ 
ent.) To this purpoſe the hiſtory of the Abbate, 

th the following ſtory. — 


and thereby deprive the other provinces of the Em- 
pou ot ſo great and invaluable 4 Veſling and there- 

re we intreat your Mijeſty, that\you would ſend 
him to govern ſome other of your Provinces, thatjhe 


may be equally a bleſling to them as he has been 
to us. a +841 4.4 £0 2 8 3314 1 


Cl Almanſor.) See the article ABBASSIDES. 
[D] Bagdat.] See the article ABAKA- KHAN. 


But a more ample and exa&t.deſcription of 'thisTity , 


may be ſeen. in the annotations of ; Geox; Gentius to 
the Reſarium Politicum; pag. 38 1. Where tis ſaid to 
be two days journey from Old Baby lou, e. 
LE] Hai Hadi.) He was the 14th Khaliff of the 
race of the Abbaſſides, and grandſon of Almanſor. 
San here , le nf nf „ 1078 


ed him as their King, whilſt che reſt would 


184. | 7 : 
TT EEE RATES LES HE is GALS tea, 
0 2 8 


* — 
0 4 
v, 


Ep. Jud: 


(5) James is 146 


| "4 | 
4 ABA (or rather. ABAU) HANIFAH firnamed A-Nooman [A] was the ſon of Tha- 
bet and born at Coufah [B] in the 0 pear of the Hegira ; this is the moſt celebrated 
and his ſect holds the principal eſteem among the 

Herbelot p. 21. four which they indifferently follow. Notwithſtanding this he was not very well efteemed 
during his life, inſomuch that the Khaliff Almanſor [C] cauſed him to be impriſoned 

at Bagdat, [D] for having "refuſed to ſubſcribe to the opinion of abſolute Predeſtina- 


(4) Reſar. Pall. 
uſladini Sadi 
P. 39 and 41. 


(a) Hetbelot, 
Bibl. Oriental, 


PAE · 1. 


(1) Hepb, 445, 


his father Holagou Khan in that Empire in the 


his enemies: and tis from hence the Mahometans 


454 


and ſome other like propoſitions occaſion lg Vazai to write a. book againſt him 
entitled, Ebtelaf abi Hanifab,. i. e. the Contradictions of Abou Hanifah. . 
But many illuſtrious Doctors have written the life of Abou Hanifah with high, Eulo- 
giums, and Zamakh Schari, Corderi, Marghinam, Deinouri, Sobahazmouni and Ebu 
Chalikan are of that number. Some have found his name in the Old Teſtament, and 


alledge, that he was foretold in thoſe Sacred Writings, as alſo by their own Prophet. 


All their hiſtorians agree, that he was greatly eminent not only in the knowledge but 
alſo in the practice of the Muſfulman law, fot his life was very auſtere and abſtracted 
from the things of this world; apd *tis he whom they generally eſteem as the firſt 


chief Doctor or prime Imam of their law, and none but the Schiites or followers of Ali 


(of which ſect the Perſians generally are) reject this opinion. | 

Abou Hanifah, as is faid before, was a native of Coufah, and one Malek, who was 
head of another ſect was a native of Medina. Theſe two being once in familiar diſ- 
courſe, Malek reflecting on the other's native place urged, that Ali ſpeaking of che in- 
habitants of Coufah, ſaid, they were turbulent and ſeditious; yes (ſays Abou Hanifah 
immediately) but the Khoran itfelf has charged thoſe of Medina with being hypocrites 
in religion, rightly inferring that this latter was much the greater crime. Lama gives 
us this little piece of raillery between theſe two gteat Doctors in his book entitled, 
Defter Lathaif. cap. 1. g e e 
The author of Rabilakbiat relates the opinion which our Docter had of the Sonnah 
or Tradition, in his own words, as follows. As to thoſe things which we have rocoivel 
from God and bis Prophet, we embrace them with an entire ſubmiſſton; and as to the things 
toe have received from the companions or cotemporaries of the Prophet wwe ſeleft only "that 
cobich is the beſt ; but as for the 5 taught by ſuch Dottors as have follotved fince, wt look 
ien them as coming from men f like paſſions and miſtakes with our ſelves. e 
HFouſſain-vaez in explaining that verſe in the chapter of Amram in the Alcoran, 
where God ſaith That be hath prepared Paradiſe for thoſe who reſtrain their anger and 
who pardon injuries FJ. relates an act of Abou Hanifah highly worthy our notice, viz. 
This Doctor having cauſeleſsly received a malicious and violent blow on the face, ſpoke 
thus to him that ſtruck him. I could return you inju 8 the injury you have done mo, 
but I will not. I tbuld alſo inform againſt you to the 2 iff, but Pu not be an informer. 
T could in my prayers and addreſſes to God repreſent the outrage done me, biti I will forbear 
that. In fine, I could at the day of judgment defire God to revenge it, but far be it from 
me. Nay ſhould that terrible day arrive this very moment, and could my interceſſion then 
prevail, I would not deſire to enter Paradiſe without you. An amazing inſtance of a calm, 
ſerene and forgiving mind. What Chriſtian could ſay more than this man practis'd ? 
One of their Poets writing upon that occaſion ſays thus: — hs 


Vain man ! don't think true valour does conſiſt 
In an intrepid rage or brutal force: ip 
Dare to ſubdue thy. paſſions, and forgive 
Thine Enemies; this valbur's truly great; 

It conguers Heaven. 85 


The moſt eminent ſucceſſors of this Doctor were Ahmed Benali, Al Giaſlas, and Al 
Razi, who was the maſter of Naſſari; and there is a Moſque particularly appropriated 
to them in the Temple of Mecca. _ 151 A ® 


| CFI Thoſe wha reſtrain their anger He.] Mauſladin That it did not become men of their dignity to tell 
Sade in his Raſari u Politicum (z] has a piece of hiſtory lies in the royal po and turning to the King 
to this effect, 'viz. A certain King had ordered one faid, Sir, I will tell you the truth. That wretch has 
of his captive ſlaves to be put to death; the fellow uttered moſt bitter reproaches and curſes againſt your 
ſeeing no hopes of life fell a railing at and cutfing the . and that Lord has told you an egregious lye. 
King. The King not underſtanding what he ſaid, The King knowing the ill nature of this latter and 
asked one of His courtiers that ſtood by, who being a that he hated the former Lord, replied, It may be ſo, 
perfon of wit and, good humour, Wd willing to fave but his lye is more acceptable than thy truth, for he 
the man, replied, This wretch faith, Paradiſe is pre · has thereby endeavoured to fave a life, but thou ſtudieſt 
para fer thoſe who moderate their anger, and pardon to deftroy it; haſt thou not heard of that wiſe ſentence ? 
offenders, and ſo flies. to the gate of your Majeſty's Better is a lie that works a benefit, than a truth that 
mercy. The King hearing this, remitted the puniſh- cauſes miſchief, | (VE 

ment and gave the man his life. Whereupon another W. 
ill natured courtier who hated the former cried out, | 


+ ABAFFL.fee APAFFIL e eee ala tas non. = ack: 2 
ZABAKA KHAN, the name of the eighteenth Emperor of the Moguls, of the race 

of (Cingis or father Genghis) Khan (a); which Tee hereafter. This Prince ſucceeded 

663 year of che Hegira [A]; that -4 


[ 


TH] Hegira:] This word in Arabic (t) fignifies pro- of divers of his diſciples to Negiaſchi King of the 
erly-a flight or deſertion; but it is here; and now al- Abiſſines, with whom it is ſaid Mahomet held a cor- 
moſt who ieh. to the flight of Mahomet from reſpontetice, which may give us light into the mean- 
Mecca to Medina, to avoid the" rage and purſuit of ing of that tteaty or compact ſaid to be made between 
Mahon and 'the Chriſtians which is publiſhed at the 


in general compute che number of their years. Of this end of the ſecond edition of Du Ryer's Turkiſs Gram- 
flight ſee hereafter in the article MAHOMET. But it mar, printed at Paris anno 1633, and runs in this form. 
appears in their hiſtories, that there was another flight ere ee ee 33K Te, 


5 | « Mahomet 


Salvo Tenemento 
fs. 


ABA 


a year of Chriſt 1264: and as ſoon as he was ſeated on the throne, ſent one of 


Mahomet ſent by God to inſtru mankind, and 
to declate his divine miſſion in truth hath. written 
« theſe things. That the cauſe of the Chriſtian Re- 
« ligion being aſſerted by God himſelf, may remain 
«* in all parts of the world, both in the Eaſt and in 
« the Weſt, as well among inhabitants as / ſtrangers, 
% near and remote, known and unknown; to all,thoſe 
„people, I enjoin the preſent writing to be obſerved 


«« as an inviolable league, and to be kept as a moſt 


« {tri rule for the determining of diſpates, and for 
« aſcertaining what is law and right. Therefore who- 
, ſoever he Aa that is a profeſſor of the Muſulman 
faith, that ſhall neglect to perform. theſe things, or 
„ ſhall violate what is contained in this treaty in the 
manner of an infidel, or who ſhall any ways rafhly 
<« tranſgreſs it, whether he be a Prince or other perſon 
„among the believers and Muſulmans, he violates the 
law, he contemns the will and rejects the covenant 
« of God. And by this treaty to which I am bound 
% (as the Chriſtians have requeſted) that I in the 
name of my ſelf and of all my followers, would 
« enter into a covenant of God with them on the 
ts evidence and teſtimony of the Prophets, the Apoſtles 
« and Elect, and of their holy, faithful and blefſed 
* anceſtors and poſterity : I ſay, by this treaty, co- 
«* yenant, or compact (which I will have kept with 
« as great obedience as that of a Prophet or an Angel 
« ſent of God) I promiſe that I will protect and de- 
« fend their Judges, Magiſtrates, &c. within my 
« provinces, with my forces, and preſerve them &c. 
He then proceeds with theſe farther covenants, viz. 
To protect them, i. e. the Chriſtians, from their 
% ene mies, both in peace and war. To preſerve 
their churches, oratories, monaſteries and places of 
« pilgrimage. To defend their religion and their pro- 
* perties with as much care as thoſe of himſelf-or his 
*« Muſulmans. To take them into his protection againſt 
* all force, injury, and oppreſſion; and by himſelf and 
« followers to fight againſt all that oppoſe him or 
« them, for that being ſet over them it is his duty to 
keep them from all adverſity, and to ſee that no 
injury be done to them but what ſhall be done to 
him and his. That he will remove the grieyances 
« they ſuffer by contributions and impoſitions. So 
* that they ſhall pay nothing thereof but of their 
* own free will. And that none ſhall trouble or mo- 


«leſt them on that account (for refuſing it). That 
© no Biſhop ſhall be forced from his Biſhoprick, or 


« Chriſtian from his Chriſtianity, nor Monk from 
* his Profeſſion, Pilgrim from his Pilgrimage, or Re- 
* ligious from his Monaſtery ; nor ſhall any Church 
Kc. be deſtroyed, or converted to a Muſulman 
« Temple. For whoever does this, violates the co- 
* venant of God, reſiſts his meſſenger, c. That no 
payment ſhall be impoſed on any Biſhop or Monk or 
any Perſon (other than ſuch as are bound to pay a ſum 


* certain by tenure) without their own conſent ; and 


* that the tax laid on rich merchants, fiſhers of pearls, 
« poſſefſors of gold or filver mines, or of diamonds, 
* &c. ſhall not exceed twelve pennies yearly ; and this 
* only to be paid by ſuch as dwell and reſide con- 
* ſtantly in a place certain ; for as to travellers and 
* ſtrangers and thoſe whoſe reſidence is uncertain, 
- — are to pay no tax ot impoſition, except they 
poſſeſs lands of inheritance. But they who are 
« lawfully bound to pay, for their lands, a tax to the 
* Emperor ſhall pay as the reſt do, and no more; 
© nor ſhall any thing be exacted from them beyond 
* their power and ability. In like manner he that is 
„to pay for his lands, houſes or revenues, ſhall not 
be burthened above what is cuſtomary, nor ſhall 


* he pay a greater tribute than other tributaries of - 


« the ſame condition. Theſe confederates (Chriſtians) 
„ ſhall not be compelled to go to war on behalf of 
the Muſulmans, either as ſoldiers or explorators : for 
* theſe confederates are not bound to warfare, and 
% our contract with them is, that they ſhall not be 


* compelled thereto ; but rather that the Muſulmans 


« ſhall guard and protect them, &c. Not ſhall th 

„ be compelled againſt their will to ſupply us har 
* horſes or arms, but whoſoever does ——— do 
« ſo, it ſhall be eſteemed a benefit, and he ſhall be 
„ compenſated, No Muſulman ſhall infeſt the Chri- 
« ſtians, nor contend with them but only in doing 
good offices ; but ſhall entertain them with all hu · 
«*« manity, and no way trouble or moleſt them where- 
* ever he finds them. If any Chriſtian has committed 
** an involuntary crime, the duty of a Muſulman ſhall 


- 


« be to afford him his aſiſtarict, to undeftake (be, 
« ſarety) for him, and compound for the cauſe of his 
« misfortune. He ſhall endeavour to redeem his life; 
nor ſhall he deſert him in his diſtreſs, nor withdraw 
« his help; becauſe by a holy contract I have ſo co- 
« venanted with them, that they and the Muſulmans 
* ſhall both ſuffer and enjoy among themſelves equally. 
« alike, &c. ſo that theſe ſhall partake with them in 
« proſperity and adverſity. © Let theſe (i. e. the Mu- 
« ſulmans) alſo take care that they uſe no violence in 
the affair of matrimony, nor therein force. any pa- 
rent to give him his daughter; nor ſhall any be 
4 moleſted for refuſing or oppoſing ſuch eſpouſals: 
« for marriage ought to be wholly free, and to de- 
- — on the Parties will and pleaſure. And if it 
66 ens that any Chriſtian woman ſhall live with 
% Muſulman, ſhe ſhall have the liberty of her Re- 
« ligion ; to wit, to be directed by her own teachers, 
and taught the doQrines of her own faith without 
« impediment: nor ſhall he trouble her, or threaten 
to divorce her, or even ſolicit her to change her 
« faith; and if he does, he ſhall! be eſteem'd as one 
* that lightly regards the covenant of God, a rebel 
* to God's meſlenger, and a perjur'd perſon. And 
When any Chriſtian being about to reſtore a church, 
church yard, or any thing neceſſary for his religion, 
* hath need of the munificence or aid of the Muſul- 


mans to that end, they ought to contribute and aid 


him to their power, without expecting any reward 
or return as a debt; but let it be done freely, as 
thereby acting in purſuance of the covenant of God. 
Let no Muſulman force any Chriſtian to do any work 
* or thing againſt his will ; for ſuch a one is a tyrant 
* arid oppreſſor, and an enemy to the meſſenger of God. 

Theſe are the covenants of Mahomet the Meſſen- 
ger of God towards tbe Chriſtians ; and the con- 
* ditions, to the obſervance of which I bind their 
faith and conſciences, are theſe : No Chriſtian ſhall 
* privately or openly aid; or conceal, or harbour any 
Soldier who is an enemy of the Muſulmans ; nor 
* ſhall any ſuch enemy be protected or receiv'd, or 
permitted to remain in their houſes, churches, 
lands, or territories ; nor ſend any aid or forces 
* to take, keep, or defend any caſtles or forts againit 
* the Muſulmans ; nor ſupply them with arms, horſes, 


© &c. MM; by ſuch enemies, they ſhall re- 
th 


tire t e place to fortify it, and fight in de- 
* fence of their lives and their religion. They ſhall 
not deny to any Muſulman on his march, &c. 
* food for him and his beaſt for three days, 7. e. 
* ſuch food as they themſelves do eat; but if he 
* does not like that, they may refuſe, &c.” And if 
any Muſulman ſhall be forc'd to lie conceal'd in 
their houſe, they ſhall endeavour to preſerve and 
deliver him from his calamity, by concealing him, 
* and no way diſcovering him to the enemy, and 
thereby perform an act of duty” Sc.. . . And after 
ſome other clauſes, concludes thus. The witneſſes 
„to theſe covenants made by Mahomet the meſſenger 
*« of God with the Chriſtians, and which they are 
* enjoin'd to obſerve, were, | 


„ Abu Becre aſſadik. 

„ Othman Ben Afan. 

% Moavia Ben abi Sofcan. 

& Abu Adrin. | 

% Abdalla Ben Maſaud. 
„Hamza Ben Abdelmottaleb. 
„ Zaido Ben Thabet. 

*« Harfus Ben Zaid. P 
« Saad Ben Moad. 

„ Aſamet Ben Zaid. * 

« Abdalla Ben Omar alzas. 

« Haſan Ben Thabet. 

„ Aben Ben Alabas. 

„ Zaido Ben Arcam. 

„% Daud Ben Giobair. 

„% Abu Ahrifa Ben Ofair. 
„Omar Ben-jamin. 

„ Caab Ben Caab. 

Omar Ben alcatab. 

Ali Ben abi taleb. 

« Abu-addarda. 

« Abu Horain. 

« Abdalla Ben-alabbas. ' . 
* Fodail. 

« Abdalla Ben Zaid. 

« Alzobair Ben-alaiiam. 


* 


to . 
his Brothers to reſide at Derbend or Derbent [B], on the Caſpian Sea; and another of 
(+) Vide infr. them into Choraſan, or rather Khoraſcan [CJ, to hinder the (c) deſcendants of Zagathai 
or Giagathai, alſo a ſon of Cingiskan, who then reign'd in the northern parts of Aſia, 
from making an irruption into the heart of his empite. He then declar'd Soutgiak 
or Sanziak Nouian General of his army, and his Vicegerent or Deputy throughout 
(4) Vide inf. his Empire; and made Schamſeddin (4) Mohamed both Grand Vizir or Lord Chancel- 
lor, and the chief of his Council. Whereupon Schamſeddin made his own ſon Boha- 
edden Viſir of Iſpahan, and his brother Ala-eddin Athalmolk Vizir of Bagdat. During 
the reign of this Emperor, the Muſulmans enjoy'd a = repoſe 3 he repair*d the 
ruins of Bagdat, and reducing his Moguls or Soldiers to diſcipline and order, and all his 
ſubje&s enjoy'd the fruits of his wiſdom and clemency. Schamſeddin carefully executed 
his 8 and Athalmolk promoted his Prince's deſigns within his juriſdiction of 
Bagdat; fo that in a ſhort ſpace people flock'd to that city from all parts; which not only 
ſoon regain'd it the ſplendor and glory it had Joſt by the ſaccage and ſpoil of Holagou, 
but even advanced it to be an academy of arts and learning. On the contrary, Bohaeddin, 
who was Vizir or Chief-Juftice, and had the government of Iſpahan, was fo far from imi- 
tating the conduct of Athalmolk, that he exercis'd his office with great ſeverity againft 
the inhabitants, and often involved the innocent with the guilty in his ſentences : fo 
that his raſhneſs and cruelty occaſioned a general complaint of the people againſt him, 
which coming to the ears of his father Schatnſeddin, he often advis'd him to moderate 
his rigour, and to ſpare the blood of his people; which good advice wrought no 
change in his conduct. But the Divine Juſtice ſoon overtook him; for he died "ey young. 
In the beginning of Abaka's reign, Barcah Khan, one of the deſcendants of Zagathai, " 
or Giagathai above-nam'd, endeavour'd to enter Perſia by the Streights of Mount | 
Caucaſus, where Schamat the brother of Abaka, who was poſted at Derbent, diſputed 
the paſſage ; and gaining the victory, forc'd him to retire, in diſorder, in the 664th 
r of the Hegira. But this defeat only enraged that prince the more; ſo that he 
oon after brought an army into the field, confiſting of three hundred thouſand Horſe- 
men; which had more than threaten*d Perſia with an entire deſolation, had not Abaka 
march'd with all the forces of his Empire to oppoſe it. For Barcah Khan had march'd 
this army thro? the deſart plains on the north ſide of the Caſpian Sea, calPd Kapgiack, 
and had forc'd thoſe Streights between that Sea and Mount Caucaſus, called #be Iron 
Gates, and was got as far as the banks of the river Kyr, or Cyrus. When Abaka arriv'd 
at Teflis, the capital of Gurgeſtan, or Georgia, the two armies were ready to engage, when 
King Barcah, happily for Perſia, was taken out of the world. He being dead, his 
army disbanded, and all the Giagathaian and Kapgiak Tartars returned home with them. 
In the year of the Hegira 666, (which is 1267 with us Chriſtians) Borak Oglan. 
who alſo was of the ſaid race of Giagathai Khan, ſent to the court of Abaka a perſon 
nam'd Mafloud-Beg, who pretended to come with a congratulatory compliment from his 
maſter, but had in reality no other deſign than to diſcover the ſtate of Abaka's af- 
fairs, and to obſerve by what ways he might beſt be artack'd : yet he could not make his 
obſervations ſo ſecretly, but that a Soldier perceiv*d it, and gave advice thereof to 
Schamſeddin, the Lord Preſident of Abaka's council. This cautious Miniſter receiv'd 
the advice without giving any umbrage to Maſſoud, who was receiv*d and treated with 
the higheſt civilities; and after ſome ſtay took leave of the court, in order to return 


ro 
„ Thabet Ben Cais. : ning condition, and the lower part of the city nent 
| « Othman Ben matun. the ſea is uninhabited. It it ſaid to have been firſt 
* : « Aben Rabiah. built by Alexander the Great, thereby to ſtop the 
_ «« Giafer Ben-ahi-taleb. paſſage of the Scythians and Tartars ; but it ſeems 
« Talha Ben-abdalla. to have been of greater antiquity, and to have its 
Saad Ben Abade, name Darabend from one of the Darius's Kings of 
« Sahal Ben Baida. Perſia. Its longitude is 80 d. oo, latitude 49 deg. oo. - 
Abu Alaalia, [C] Khoraſſan) This is a Perſian word, compound- 
« Haſchem Ben- aſſia. ed of Khor or Khour, which ſignifies he Sun, and 
« Caab Ben-Malec. . un, a place inhabited, and is expounded a place full 
« May they all be the favourites of God. of inhabitants towards the ſun's riſing ; the ſituation 


« The Secretary hereof was Moavi-ben-abi Sofian, of this large Province being towards the Eaſt of Per- 
« a Soldier of the Meſſenger of God on Monday the ſia, and bordering on the Weſt with the Perſian 
« Jaſt of the fourth Month in the fourth year of the Irack, or Chaldea. Fide Fr gi 
* Hegira, at Medina, May God reward all thoſe [D] Bagdat. This is ſtill the capital of the Baby- 
*« who have atteſted this Writing. Glory to God Ionian Iraque, but not Babylon itlelf, nor near it, as 


„the Lord of the Creation. . ſome have imagined, this being ſituated on the Weſtern 
Note, Herbelot, p. 30. cites a paſſage in the Al- banks of the river Tigris, whereas that of Babylon 
R coran, wherein Mahomed declares the Chriſtians of is on both banks of the river Euphrates, and ſome 


Arabia to be Believers of the true Faith; and it miles diſtant. This city Bagdat was built by Al- 
ſeems as if his doctrines were not repugnant to their manſor Abugiafer the ſecond Khaliff of the Abbaſſides. 
Belief. See Maracci's Alcoran, p. 116, 132, 228, (See Golius's Notes on Afarganus's Elementa Aftrans- 
704 and 793. mica, p. 121, 122. and Hiftor. Sacr, Lib. 1. c. 3. alſo 
LB] Derbent.] A city ſeated at the foot of Mount Herbel. in Artic. Bagdat.) Almanſor miſliking the city 
Caucaſus adjoining to the Caſpian Sea, in Parthia or Coufah, which was built by his elder brother and pre- 
Perſia, but bordering on Georgia, and not far from deceſſor Abu Suffa removed the people and ſoldiers 
the river Kur. Tis called by the Turks Demir (or hither, and made this the metropolis of his Empire. 
Temir), capi, i. e. The Iron Gates; not that any iron But this city ſoon extended on the other ſide of the 
gates are there, but by reaſon of the ſtrength and river Tigris, being as it is ſaid about twelve miles in 
fortificitions of the place; beige: formerly ſo ſtrong, compaſs, Golius, ſupra, lays, Bagdat is two days 
* and the paſſage there ſo ſtreight, as to have put a journey ſrom O Babylon. 
ſtop to the greateſt armies ; but 'tis now in a decli- [E] Iſpaban. See above and hereafter. 


to his maſter King Borak, and inform him of what he had obſery'd. - He ſet out, ind 
Schamſeddin caus d him to be follow'd by ſome couriers: but Maſſoud was too quick 
for the en having had the precaution to appoint poſt-horſes to receive him at eacli 
ſtage of the road he took; whereby he eſcap'd the Vizir's deſigns: and Borak having 
t all the intelligence from him he wanted, ſoon diſpos'd of every thing fo as 10 
t on foot the project of invading Perſia, which he had for ſome time before fortn'd 
in his mind. 1 ** he: rais'd a body of an hundred thouſand horſe, and having 
in the 664th year of the Hegira paſſed the river Amon or Gihon, he foon over-ran 
the large province of Khoraſan, where he found but a flender reſiſtance. But from 
thence entring into the Adherbigian, where Abaka kept his main forces, the Tartars 
were ſoon repuls'd, and in the following year the two armies fronted each other near 
Herat; where a fierce battle was fought, and victory having been long kept in 
ſuſpence, declar'd at length in favour of Abaka ; who not only became maſter of the 
field of battel, but of all the baggage and ſpoil of his enemies. Borak after this 
defeat was obliged to . the river Amon: and Abaka having left his brother 
Beuſchin with troops ſufficient to guard the Khoraſan, return'd into the province of , 
Adherbigian. *Twas alſo in this year that he ſent another of his brothers, named 
Mangou Timur, into Syria, to revenge the affronts and loſſes which the Moguls had 
ſuffer d from the King of Egypt and Syria. To underſtand the grounds of which 
war, we are to know, that after the death of Malek Saleh the laſt King of Egypt 
of the Saladine family, Codouz, one of the Mamalucs or ſlaves of the deceas'd King, 
ſeiz'd on the Crown, caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd King of Egypt and of Syria, 
and aſſum'd the title of Malek Modhaffer. Then Holagou, Emperor of the Mo- 
guls, and Father of our Abaka, after he had taken Bagdat, ſent one of his Generals, 
nam'd Kelt-Boga, againſt this Sultan Maleck, who defeated that General in a pitch'd 
battle; but did not long enjoy the fruits of his victory; for Bondocdar, another ſlave 
of the late King Saleh, having raifed an army, defeated him, and ſtep'd into the 
throne. This new King, before he would engage in a war with the Moguls, was wil- 
ling to be an eye-witneſs of the ſtate and condition of their forces. To which end, he, 
with three or four ſelect perſons paſs'd incognito thro* the Mogul's dominions on 
this ſide of the Euphrates : and being returned into Egypt, he, by way of gallantry, 
diſpatched a courier to Abaka, who had then newly ſucceeded on his father Holagou's 
death, to let him know, that having lately taken a tour, for his diverſion, through 
Abaka's dominions, he had left at a certain Inn a jewel of conſiderable value as a : 
pledge for ſome expences he had been at ; and defiring Abaka as a friend to diſcharge 
theſe expences and return him his jewel, Abaka returned a civil anſwer, and ſent him 
his jewel by an expreſs, who alſo brought back very obliging letters from the Sultan. 
Thus affairs paſſed between theſe two Princes without any war during Bondoedar's 
reign, and alſo that of his ſon Malec-Saleh. But this laſt reigning only two years, 
Seifeddin Kelaoun firnamed Alfi ſucceeded him; and it was during the reign of this 
Prince, that Abaka ſent his brother Maugou Timur with a numerous army into Syria 
in the year of the Hegira 669. But he had no better ſucceſs on this ↄccaſion than his 
father, for his forces were entirely defeated by the Egyptians and their General flain. 
Shortly after this defeat there happened great troubles in the court of Abaka, for a 
certain Lord named Magdelmark Jezdi having, in concert with ſome other Grandees, 
done ill offices to Schamſeddin by influencing the Prince againſt him, that great 
* Miniſter loſt daily more and more of his authority, and ſoon after his brother Athal- 
molk was impriſoned and charged with having defrauded the Prince; and whilſt mat- 
ters ſtood in this ſtate Abaka died ſuddenly at Hamadau in the year 689 (which was 
believed to have been haſtened by a potion given him by Schamſeddin.) He left a 
ſon named Argoun Khan which ſee hereafter. But was ſucceeded by his brother 
Ahmed Khan, which ſee alſo. This Abaka Khan reigned ſeventeen years, and is by 
ſome authors ſaid to have been a Chriſtian ; and thus far it may be admitted, that he 
Joined with the Chriſtians in keeping the feaſt of Eaſter in the city Hamadau ſome 
ſhort time before his death. But this-does not prove his being a Chriſtian ; it being 
common in thoſe times of brotherly love for Chriſtians and Mahometans to join to- 
ther in keeping the ſame Feaſts, when each would complement the' other with 
Ting honour to his Feaſt, | 
# He was poſleſs'd of theſe great Provinces, viz. | 
Herbelot. 99 1. The Khoraſſan, whoſe capital city was then Niſchiabar and hath ſucceſſively had 
four capitals, viz. Balkhe, Meru, Niſchiabar and Herat. . 
2. The Perſian Iraque, whereof the capital was Iſpahan. Sa ih 
3. The Arabick (or Babylonian) Iraque, of which the capital was Bagdat. 
4. The Adherbigian or Media, of which Tauris was the metropolis. I 
5. The Province of Fars or Perſia properly ſo called, whereot the principal city was 
Schiraz, which ſome think to be the antient Perſepolis. 4 
6. The Khuziſtan, or Suſiana, of which Schuſter (the antient Sufan) was the capital. 
7. The Diarbekir or Meſopotamia, of which the metropolis was Muſſal or Motul, 
8. The Province of Rum or Aſia Minor, of which the capital was Conia or Iconium. 
And yet all theſe were ſcarce the third yo of Giagathai Khan's dominions, which 
alſo included all Tartary as well as that of the Mogul's &c. Arabia &cc. 
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ABANTES. 


I'2 
r ABANTES. This 


ABA 


people came 2 from Thrace and ſettled in Phoceca a 
country of Greece, where they built a town whi 


ch they called Aba, after the name of 


Abas their leader; and if we may credit ſome ant ient writers, the Abantes went after - 
wards into the Iſland Eubcea, now called Negroponto. Others ſay the Abantes of Eubcea 


came from Athens, 


and were fo named from Abas-one of their Kings. The Curetes, 


ancient inhabitants of the Ile of Crete, who had ſettled at Phocea before the Abantes, 
uſed to let their hair grow only at the hind part of their head, ſhaving the fore part very 
cloſe, becauſe their anceſtors had formerly been ſlain; by the enemies taking hold of their 
forelocks; and for that reaſon they were called Curetes, from the Greek word «eg; 
which ſignifies Shaving. The Abantes followed the ſame cuſtom, from whence Homer 
calls them xu  nopowrrar, that have hair only bebind. This people ſent a colony into 


the Ile of Chio, where only part of them could ſettle, the reſt having 


been cut off by 


Amphiclus, one of Hercules's deſcendants, who was King of that Iſland. The Abantes 
were a very warlike people, cloſing in with their enemies, and fighting hand to hand. 
Bochart obſerves that there is a near affinity between the words Abantes and Eubcea:: for, 

« ſays that learned author, Abas in Hebrew, ſignifies 2 fatten ; whence the Pheenicians 
gave that name to thoſe who uſed to keep and fatten oxen, and other cattle, that is, to 
hepherds, and ſuch were the people of whom we are ſpeaking; and the Iſland Eubcea 

is ſo called in Greek, becauſe of its excellent paſtures for oxen, Herodot. lib. 1. cap. 1. 


Plutarch. in Theſeo. Strabo l. 10. 
ABARIS, a Scythian [A 


Pauſan. in Achaic. Stephan, de Urbibus. Eultath. 
in Homer. Bochart in Canaan..lib. 1. cap. xin. | | 
„and ſon of Seuthus. Such a number of fabulous parti- 


ks, 


culars were told of him, that Herodotus himſelf ſeems to ſcruple to relate them, or 


{«) Herodct. lib. to enquire particularly into his hiſtory. 
+ to Enquire pa * y 


He tells us only (a), that this Barbarian was 
ſaid to have travell'd thro? the world with an arrow, and took no ſuſtenance. 


Bur this 


does not acquaint us with the marvellous. of that incident; for ſuch as know it, 
inform us, that he rode thro* the Air on his arrow, as tho? it had been a Pegaſus [B]; 
by which means, neither ſeas, rivers, nor thoſe places which were inacceflible to all 


other men, could retard his progreſs. . Apollo had poſſeſs'd this arrow, and 'tis 


[4] 4 Siythian.) This Suidas tells us, who alfo 
declares in the moſt diſtin terms, that he came out 
of Scythia into Greece; and flew with the arrow 
which Apollo gave him, from the laſt mentioned 
country into that of the Hyperborean Scythians. 
Toure d pwuToroyeimimes digs Tel Trrofuivev exo Tis 

Eu, pixgs r. "Tmepopiur Tru. Ede di ard 

(1) Suidas under wap rer ATewve; (1). Hujus illa Fabulis celebrata 
the word Aci. Sagitta volantis e Gracia, (not ex Scythia as the 
common tranſlation has it) 2% ˙ ad Hyperboreos Scy- 

thas. Euſebius alſo ſays that he came out of Scythia 

2) Euſebii into Greece (2). If the article of Abaris in Suidas 
© ironic. u. 1454. was not pretty much confuſed, one might juſtly con- 
clude from it, that the author has there pointed at 

three different countries, viz. Scythia where Abaris 

was born ; Greece, which he viſited; and another 

Scythia, that of the Hyperboreans, whither he alſo 

travell'd. We likewiſe might infer from thence, that 

Abaris did not take his flight with the arrow till his 

ſecond journey; and conſequently that 'twas in 

Greece he received this ſhaft from Apollo. Theſe 

ſeveral inferences would be juſt, was the author in 

ib. queſtion accurate; or were we ſure that his writings 
2338 Diet — been tranſmitted to us exactly as he left them. 


Sicul. lib. 3. cap. In this caſe we ſhould conclude, that Suidas has fol- 
11. Apollonii 


Tale — who mention Abaris, aſſert that he was an Hyperbo- 
Pythag, cap. 28. rean (3); that he came from the country of the Hy- 
p- 127 & ſeq. perboreans into Greece ; and that all ſuch as take no- 
Harpecration, tice of his flying arrow, declare that he was poſleſs'd 
1 of it before G went into Greece. 


[B) Was carried through the tir on his arroto.] 
This Jamblicus expreſſes very clearly. O Tod & 
"YTephopiors *ATcAnevG ir cure Srox00mwecs, To- 
TWpotg, 74 6, Wie yn xe; Tu Ag 
Vo Paibageree Tp*=4y Toe (4). Cum Apollinis, ejus gui ab Hyper- 
p. 128, " bareis colebatur, Faculo fibi denato inequitaret, Huvios 
(5) Petitus d & maria, ac loca inacceſſa per aerem guodammods in- 
Stbylla, lib. 2. cedens fermeabat. That is, When he rode upon the 


liaſtes Ariſtoph. 
in Equit. Euſe- 
bius, n. 1568, 
&. 

(4) Jamblichi 


460 76 . „arrow which was given him by the Hyperborean 
22 2 Apollo, he flew through the air, over rivers, ſeas, 


«© and inacceſſible places.” Mr. Petit ſpeaking of the 
Comme un che- ſeveral particulars which are told of this arrow, takes 
vaucbeur d"cjcou- notice of what is vulgarly related concerning witches, 
Wertes. P . . 1 . * 
% Viz. of their riding on a broomſtick (5) to their noc- 
Thus englith'd, - f 
turnal meetings. A Journaliſt as he was drawing up 


40 W 
40 r extract of Mr. Petit's book, called to mind Villon's 


= Flags 3 verſes, where a wizard is called Chevaucheur d. E/ 
1 » * - Y * 
« thoſe, who of a ett (6) i. e. 3 broomſtick rider. I ſhall tran- 


ſcribe the whole paſſage for the ſake of a little obſer- 


« broomſtick 


# make a nag.” vation that may be made on it. Mr, Petit mentions 


lowed a very peculiar opinion ; fince moſt writers' 


dug wepofariy 


Pro- 
bable 


- 


Elijab' tranflation, Habakkut's flight through the air, 

that of Pythagoras, and the dart which the Hyperborean 

Apoll preſented Abaris with. This was a wonderful 

dart, and very like the broomſlicks on which, we are 

told, witches ride through the air to their 'nofturnal 

meetings (7). Before I make this little remark, it ( Mee de 
may be proper to copy the following paſlage from /a Republique des 
another Journal. Mr. Petit relates, after Famblichus, tres, Oct. 
the flory or fiction of the Hyperborean Abaris, whom * 
Apollo had endued with the power of flying through | 

the air on an arrow, in the ſame manner as our witches 

get aftride upon their broomſticks, and 75 away to 

their nofturnal meetings (8). Theſe words illuſtrate ($) Bibliceh. 
the following of Mr. Petit: Aufor eff Famblichus, Univerſ. vob 2. 
in vita Pytbagoræ, cap. 28. id munus Abaridi Hy- p. 132. 
perboreo ab Apolline conceſſum fuiſſe, ut per atrem 

quorungue vellet curſum, magic invectus jaculo, ten- | 
dere pofſet (9). i. e. Jamblichus tells us in the (9) Petit, ubi 
« life of Pythagoras that “ the Hyperborean Apollo, ſupra, f. 198. 

« inveſted Abaris with the power of flying through | n Apollo in- 
„e the air on a magical arrow, whitherſoever he as — 
« pleaſed.” Tis plain that the epithet Hyperbo- &c. 

reo, may refer either to Abaridi or Apolline: the 

Latin tongue abounds with ſuch ambiguities ; but 

it is manifeſt from the words of Jamblichus (10), (10) Vide the 
which are here cited (11), that Apollo only is Citation (4) a- 
called the Hyperborean. Twould be idle to cen- ER 
ſure the Journaliſt upon this account, ſince, beſides * 
that Abaris might have had this epithet given * 
him, as was ſeen in the firſt Remark ; Journaliſts, 'tis 
well known, are not obliged to tranſlate literally, I 
muſt not omit obſerving, that Abaris's arrow was of 
gold; and of ſo much ſervice to him in his journie 
that he was forced to own, he never could have foun 
his way without it (12). Pythagoras artfully extorted (12) 
this confeſſion from him, by ſtealing his arrow ;z which 
put Abaris into ſuch a fright, that he was obliged, like 

a blind man who has loſt his ſtaff, to confeſs how 
greatly uſeful it was to him. This calls to my me- 
mory a ſett of people, who pretend to trace loſt roads 

by the affiſtance of their wand, If every thing be 
true that is related on this head, my opinion is, that 

all circumſtances conſidered, their wand muſt be full 

as miraculous as Abaris's arrow ; for though the for- 
mer cannot waft the * of it through the air, 

it yet has the virtue of diſcovering, not only treaſures, 
metals, land-marks, thieves and murtherers, but - 
likewiſe the adulterous of both ſexes. A celebrated 
Philoſopher, whoſe opinion was asked in 1689, on 

part of the incidents abovementioned, declared, that 
nothing of this kind could be performed without the 

4... cencurreus 


Fra, N 13H 


bable that he therewith ſlew the Cy 


hurPd at poor Zſculapius (0% Apollo, 


mountain in the country of the Hyperboreans, and recover'd it in a miraculous' man- 2 
it to him the Ire) Jupiter was ſooth'd (c). *Tis difficult 
C 
Je 


his native-country, in order to travel 


ner ; for the winds watted 
to know the period in which Abaris liv'd 

this head has miſled ſome modern writers 

with regard to the motive of his leaving 


A 


concur rent action of ſome intelligent cauſe, mhich cauſe, 
9 Mal- he faid; could be no other than the devil (14). I this 
_— in the moment beard, that tht Chief of theſe wand. conju- 
ercure Galant n. , | 
of Jan. 1693. 7477 (14) having > f mgmaryny / mag. wy very 
(14) James Ay- priſing ſpecimens of bis art at Lions, was ſent for to 


mar, a peaſant Paris; and in that great city made ſuch a multitude 
of St. 3 in of diſcoveries, as obliged many people to confeſs, that 
92 60 %%%n e are now better enabled than evir to rt by 
05 indiſputable phanomena, that devils can produce an 
hundred things, provided they are determin'd thereto 

8 by the intervention of ſome occaſional cauſe, ſuch as the 
(36) See the application of a certain ftick or wand (16). This may 
— here enforce the belief of what is told concerning Abaris's 


dart; for fince there is now a wand (that of James 
Aymar) which performs ſo many extraordinary feats, 
why may not there have been anciently ſuch a won- 
der-working dart as the abovementioned ? One might 
enquire in a metaphyſical way, why this wand ſhould 
be «ndued with ſuch a ical virtue ; for the old 
* The figurative proverb, Virgula Divina, /e tour du baton, and 


. 


1 of that which our jugglers have perpetually in their 
22 —_ mouths, viz, by the virtue of my little wand; are, 


I believe, all borrowed from the vulgar tradition of 
the frequent uſe of the wand in Sorcery. What 
mighty virtues were ahciently aſcrib'd to Mercury's 
Wand ! The golden witigs which he fixed to hi 

Reels, did not wholly enable him to fly; his rod alſo 
afliſting him very powerfully in his airy progreſs ; and 
one would even conclude that he rode upon lt. 


artfully, above 
what is one's 


Et primum pedibus talaria nectit 

Aurea, gue ſublimen alis, five aquora ſupr2 
Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tum virgam capit + hat animas illi gevocat orco 
Pallentes, alias ſub triſtia Tartara mittit, 
Dat ſomnas, adimitque, & lumina morte refignat. 

Jia FzxzTus, agit ventos, et turbida tranat 

(17) Ying a. Nuvila (17). | 


4+ ver. 239. 
2 Gy A With golden finions binds 
Odyſſey, book His flying feet, and mounts the weſtern winds : 
the aſt ; 


And whether o'er the ſeas or earth be 1 
Ovid. Aan. With rapid force they bear him down the ntties. 


lib. 1. ver-75- Bur firſt he graſs within his awful hand 
2 10. De 2220 0 8 power, his ye wand : 
vo With this be draws the ghoſts from hollow graves, 
ver. 16. of Book With this be drives em down the Stygian waves ; 

2. Statiu 7b -Mith this be ſeals im ſleep the waekeful fight, 

bard. Book i" And eyes, tho' clos'd in death, reſtores to 2 


Thus arm d, the God begins his airy race, 
And drives the racking clouds along the liguid ſpace. 
Dryd. Vir. 


"Tis pity that the treatiſe on Mercury's rod, 

(18) De virgge Which Barthius promis'd (18) to publiſh, is not ex- 
Mereurialis po- tant; for he undoubtedly had compil'd a great num- 
_ 4 5 ber of curious particulars on this head, which poſ- 
For gag ſibly might be more inſtructive than what Antiſthenes 
my/terioden damus the Cynic wrote on Minerva's wand. This Goddeſs 
in ſuperſtitionum had alſo her wand, and with it _ make * 
magno commentd- appear yo or old, as circumſtances might re- 
2 ow * 5 Nn this was nothing to the wonders 
291. That 32 which were perform'd by that of Circe (20); for 
We have 
« written a trea - beaſts, and beaſts into men. Eraſmus, who adds to 
* tiſe on the theſe ſeveral inſtances Moſes's rod, with which he 
8 — 323 wrought ſo many miracles (2 1), ſhould have obſerv'd, 
19) Homer. that the Devil, who apes the Almighty, took his 
N & n. model from hence, when he made the wand one of 
9 Ibid. K. his chief occaſional cauſes. Huetius aſſerts, that the 
ed = . ſeveral particulars . which the Poets tell us of Mer- 
wins, Cf. x. cury's rod, &c, were all borrow'd from that of 
rentur. 1. n. 97. Moles (22). Obſerve that the Devil was very quick 
(22) Huetii De- at imitation ; for Pharaoh's magicians, by the power 
wonftr, Evang. of their rods, wrought ſome miracles which reſem- 
propel: 4+ P. 258. bled thoſe of the true God (23). We muſt not 
omit the Brachmans, who went always with a wand 


(#3) See Rad. f i 
Vii & viii and a ring, to which "they aſerib'd very great vir- 


ABA 


Cyclops, who forg'd the thundetbolts which Jupiter 


. 1 
the word Rabdomancy (Wand- Divination.) 


ſhe, with a gentle tap of it, transform'd men into they were hearing an oration in the Acad 


138 


after this ſlaughter, hid his dart under a (9) Hygin. Aft. 
oct, ib. 11. 
p. 15. p. m. 

N qa 5 | 
; and the great variety of opinions on © K * 
Authors ſeem not to vary ſo much 

all the 


world 


purſue this ſubje& under (24) Philoftrati 


u Apel, lib. 3. 
[C] The period in which Alaris Id.] Some fix his 
embaſſy to Athens under the 21" Olympiad ; Hyp- 
poſtratus — 5 *; and Pindar makes him co- | 
temporary with us (25). Euſebius agreed with (25) Her- 
the laſt, ſince he had fix'd Abaris's journey, and — gg | 
beginning of Crœſus's reign, to the 24 year of the 
4 Olympiad: but a little after he varied ſhame- 
ully from this computation, by declaring that our 
ſoathſayer was living the laſt year of the 82* Olym- 
piad. Abaris Hyperberanus Hariolus agnoſtitur, i. e. 
Abaris is acknowledg'd to be the Hyperborean ſooth- 
ayer (26). Valeſius ſeems to wy chiefly the opi- (26) Euſcbii 
nion of Porphyry and Jamblichus (27), who aſſert Chron, n. 1568. 


tues (24). I poſſibly 


that Abaris flouriſh'd the ſecond year of the 540 (27) Henrici Va-. 
Olympiad, and was cotemporary with Pythagoras: , Aa in 
and this is infer'd from what Porphyry and Jamblicus Ha, pocrat. pe 83. 


relate, viz. that Pythagoras ſhow'd his golden thigh 
to Abaris Prieſt of the Hyperborean Apollo. Were 
the epiſtles which are aſcrib'd to Phalaris genuine, 
Abaris muſt have liv'd at the ſame time with this ty- 
rant; but 'tis not probable that thoſe letters 
between them, which are found in this collection. 
However, we may argue preſumptively from thence, - 
that Abaris and Phalaris were cotemporaries, ſince fit 
may be ſuppos'd, that the author who aſcrib'd theſe. 
epiſtles to the latter, was exact in chronology, pur- 
poly to give an air of greater probability to his 

ctions. According to Suidas, Phalaris liv'd in the 
529 Olymplad. Hyppoſtratus's opinion may be cor- 
roborated from what follows. Suidas obſerves, that 
in the 55 Olympiad, the Athenians offer'd the ſacri- 
fices call'd IlTpoygooias (28), in the name of all the Greeks. (28) Under the 
Theſe were perform'd before the earth was plough'd, word Ilpayeoiar. 
in order to dtaw down the Divine Bleſſing on the 
approaching harveſt. Now the Scholiaſt on Ariſto- 

nes relates, that when the Athenians offer'd, for 

all mankind, the facrifices call'd Une, the 
whole earth had been infeſted with a famine, and 
even a plague alſo, which had oblig'd the ſeyeral na- 
tions to conſult the Oracle; and that it return'd chis 
anſwer, viz. that the Athenians ſhould offer ſuch a 
ſacrifice, and then the calamity would ceaſe (29): (20) Schokaſt. 
This was therefore the period when ſo many Em- Ariftophan. i» 
baſſadors were ſent to Athens ; and, among the reſt, £9. 
Abaris from the Hyperboreans ; conſequently Hyppo- 
ſtratus has deviated but very little from the truth, 
in fixing Abaris's journey to the 3* Olympiad. If 
Scaliger's conjectures on a paſſage of Firmicus Mater- 
nus, concerning the Palladium be juſt, ſome authors 
have made the age in which Abaris liv'd re- 
mote ; fince, according to theſe, he flouriſh'd long 
before the fiege of Troy: but this we ſhall conſider 
preſently. Others have brought him as low as the 
age of Alexander the Great ; but as this was merel 
a rhetorical flight, we ſhall not examine it; whi 
indeed would be vaſtly tedious. Abaris, according to 
Himerius the Sophiſt (30), was compleatly _ d after (30) Apud Phe- 
the Barbarian faſhion, when he appear'd the um, p. 1136. 
Athenians : but then, ſays this author, be was 4 
thian in his dreſs only; for be ſpoke Greek: and 
the moment be open'd his lips, the auditors 8 
or. bb 
Lyceum. A fine abſurdity this, ſince Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle founded their ſchools ſo many years after Aba- 
ris's 3 ! A writer (31), in order @. (31) Edward 
theſe difficulties, ſuppoſes two Abaris's, which how- Im . 
ever ee do, ſince To or fix would be requir'd for Sn =. . 
that purpoſe, | | 

[D] The great variety of opinions on this. head, 
has miſled ſome modern writers.) Voſſius is of opi- 
nion, that thoſe only are right, who fux the age of 


* 


Abaris between the zol and 38" Olympiad. I 3 
this period, ſays he (32), Euſebius tells us, that Pha- (33) Voſſins de 
laris exercis'd bis tyranny; Phalaris tyrannidem ex- 
ercuit ab Olympiadis xxx (it ſhould have been xxx) . 
An, 11, u/que ad Olympiadis xxxVIII, Anno 11, tefte 

D Euſebio, 


5s Gratcis. 


p 16. 


C 


a ag my world over: 
: Abaęsc. 


Ha Pythag. 
cap. 19. Span- 
— Nita in 


gathering, to be diſpoſed of in 


(7) Dioder Sicul. 

rr Genius directed his ſteps, 

Euſebio. Now Abaris was cotemporaty with this tyrant. 

this computation he refutes thoſe who aſſert that 

Abaris was Pythagoras's diſciple ; by obſerving that 

this philoſopher flouriſh'd the 1* year of the 60" 

Olympiad, and died about the cloſe, of the 70 

and conſequently, that it was not poſſible for a diſ- 

ciple of Pythagoras to write letters to Phalaris. Laſt- 

ly, he aſſures that all the ancients make Abaris prior, 

not only to Pythagoras, but to Solon. Antigui omnes 

9 de Mari loguuntur ut non Pythagora modo, ſed Solone 

(33) Id. ib, etiam antiquiori (33). However, theſe remarks of 

Voſſius are built on a very flight foundation, fince 

Euſebius above-mention'd, on whoſe aſſertions they 

are grounded, fixes in another place, Phalaris's reign to 

the 34 year of the 53* Olympiad, and Abaris's jour- 

| ney to the 24 year of the 54® ; a circumſtance Voſ- 

(34) Scaligeri - fins ſhould have obſery'd ; as alſo, that Sgaliger (34) 

Animadv. n prefers the paſſage of Euſebius he has not cited, to 

1 % the other which he quotes. Scaliger grounds his 

ns eonjecture on Suidas's placing the beginning of Pha- 

laris's tyranny under the 52 Olympiad : not to men- 

tion What, Oroſus tells us, viz, that Cyrus was co- 

(3% Id. ib. a. temporary with this tyrant (35). Tis plain there- 

1390. P. fore, that the conſequences which Voſſius draws from 

Abaris being cotempo with Phalaris, have very 

little foundation; for is might have writ let- 

ters to Phalaris after the 52% Olympiad, and have 

(36) Obſerve, ſeen Pythagoras after the 685 (36). But be this as 

Jamblichos tells it will, Voſſius ſhould not have afſerted, that all the 

in an advanced ancients fix the age of Abaris before that of Solon; 

age, when Py- it being known that this Grecian Sage gave his laws 

thagoras taught to the Athenians in the 46 Olympiad (37), and 

. that Euſebius places Abaris under the 82* (38). 

(37 — Moreri has made an ill uſe of Voſſius's obſerva- 

1423. p. $6. tions. Me imagines, that thoſe who declare Abaris 

(38) See the liv'd before Solon, diſagree with ſuch as make the 

26th citation of former cotemporary with Tullius Hoffilius, or Ancus 

Os Martius, Kings of the Romans. However, theſe are 

not two different opinions, fince every one who is 

vers'd in Chronology, would not ſcruple to aſſert, 

that Solon lived after thoſe two Kings. But Moreri 

was miſled by the following paſſage of Voſſius, Fuerit 

mo igitur (Phalaris) temporibus Tullii Hoſtilii & Anci 

(39) Voſſius, ubi Martii (39) ; that is, Phalaris was therefore cotem- 

ſupra- « porary with Tullius Hoſtilius and Ancus Martius, 

and by the preceding paſſage. Let us obſerve by the 

way, that Moreri was miſled by theſe words of Czlius 


Rhodiginus, Hujus (Abaridis) & Gregorius Theologtts 

(40) Czelii Rodig. commeminit in Epitaphio ad magnum Baſilium (40) ; and 
_ * lid. fancy'd, © St. Gregory ſpeaks of Abaris, in an Epitaph 
387. „ he wrote to St. Baſil the Great (41).” Now I have 
(41) This fault not met with any particulars relating to Abaris, in 
ie not in St. Gregory Nazianzen's verſes on St. Baſil's death. I 
Dutch editions. indeed hoped to have there found the five or ſix lines 
: which Giraldi quotes ex ' Monodia in Divum Baſi- 
822 de liam (42). The word Monedia directs to a piece 
—4 dm — of poetry, but falſely on that occaſton. However, in 
turſing over the proſe writings of this great Divine, 

I mean his Sermon preach'd at St. Baſil's funeral, I 

did not find a fourth part of Giraldi's citation, Mo- 

reri 1s guilty of a particular miſtake, when he ſeems 

1 * that this epitaph had not been made for St. 


[E] 4 walking Oracle.) Clemens Alexandrinus 

_ among aſs who pretended to the gift of 

& „ Prophecy. Heese ds g ede pe 6 bine M 
(49) nan I. refer wr "ABapi; v1 6 TS (43). Preſcientie 
33+ autem 24 oras guogue magnus ſemper mentem ad- 
hibuit, Baris Hyperboreus. i. e. The great Py- 

. «« thagoras and Abaris the Hyperborean, always ap- 


« plied chemſelyes to prediction.“ We have already 


er: One tells us (d), that the whole earth being infeſted with a deadly 
plague, Apollo gave no other anſwer, than that the Athenians ſhould offer up prayers 
in behalf of all other nations: upon which, - ſeveral countries deputed  Embaſſadors 
to Athens, among whom was Abaris the Hyperborean. He was then pretty far 
- advanced. in years; and as he return'd to his native country, in order to dedicate 
) Jamblici in to Apollo the Hyperborean, whoſe Prieſt he was, the gold he had collected (e), it 
might be afſerted, that one of the motives 2 his journey into Greece, was to make 
ious uſes. 
liance between the Hyperboreans and the. inhabitants of the ifland of Delos (/). | 
pretended to propþey and as he gave out his predictions in all places whitherſoever his 
n 


roving bo 
Oracle [#]. According to ſome authors he made the Palladium [F}, that fa 
pledge of the preſervation of ſuch cities as ſhould poſſeſs it, and fold it to the Trojans. 


-declares further theſe oracles were not then loſt. a * 
A n xyurpers vn xf, wu porres, of 


ſayers generally lead a vagrant life. © 
ot ? sets r 6b 


the al- 


In this journey he renew'g 
He 


= 


he might have been call'd a N N 
ca 


He 


taken notice (44) of the epithet Hariolus (Soothſayer) (44) Ciratica 
which Euſebius gives him in his Chronicle, One of 29, above. 
the Commentators on St. Gregory Nazianzen relates, 

that Abaris travelled over all Greece, and thete gave * 
out his oracles (45). Apollonius aſſerts the ſame, and (45) _— 22 


4- 
nes wixy vd viv d (46). Scripfit autem & (46) Apollon. 
oracula regionibus guat obJervans luſtrabat, que ad Amir. Hiſt 
hoc uſque tempus extant. The Scholiaſt on Ariſto- TT 7 
phanes (47) ſays likewiſe, © Thar theſe otacles were (47) In eq. 


« extant in his time.” Abaris wag not the gply 


on of this h, who thus rambled up and 
wn the world, and eagerly ſpread about his pre- 
ditions. This was peculiar to Soothſayers, which 


made Artimedorus aflert, that when a perſon dreams 
he is a Prophet, it is generally a ſign he will 
travel and make a heavy buſtle ; for, adds he, Sooth- 
& xa} re- 
NA, N. er Toy der, Its 
To Tov arri wf; Portendit ſæpe etiam Pere- 
grinationes & moths hoc Somnium ei qui vidit, prop . . 
terea quod Vates vitam errabundam agunt (48.) This (48) Artemidary 
was common to them with jugglers and empiricks ** 3 C1. 
of all kinds. Abaris did not only propheſy ; for, 
"tis ſaid, he built Temples, and among others, (49) 2 
that of Proſerpine the Sa/utary, (49) Ke Zarupay lib. 3. P. 94. 
in Lacedzmonia. Plato draws him with all the cha- alf. ys, that 
racteriſticks of an Empiric, or rather of ati inchan- ns bullt by 
ter, who pretended to cure diſeaſes by the virtue Orpheus. 
of certain words (50). (50) Plato ju 
[F] He made the Palladium.) We owe this diſco* Pp. 465+ 
very to the great Scaliger, who ſubſtituted Abaris (51) (51) 8 
for avarys twice, in a paſſage of Julius Firmicus Ma- Nan in Euſeb. | 
ternus (52). Here follows the paſſage thus amended. (cn) De Sas 
Palladii etiam quid fit Numen audite. Simulachrum — Relig · 
eft ex offibus Pelopis faftum. Hoc Abaris Scytha fecifſe 
perbibetur ; jam quale fit, conſiderate quod Scytba Bar- 
barus conſecravit. Eine aliquid apud Seythas humana 
ratione compoſitum, & illa Here gens & crudeli atque 
inbumana ſemper atrocitate graſſatg, in conſtituendis 2 
ligionibus rettum aliquid potuit invenire ? Simulachrum 
hoc Trojanis Abaris vendidit, flultis bominibus vans 
promittens. That is, © Hear what a kind of Deity 
„this Palladium is? Tis a ſtatue formed of Pelops's 
bones, and made, as we are told, by Abaris the 
« Scythian. It's being conſecrated: by a Barbarian of 
* that country, will no doubt give you a ſtrange idea 
«of it; for does any thing like reaſon appear in this 
* ſavage people, who are ſo unfit to inſtitute an 
thing proper in religious matters? Abaris ſold this 
* ſtatue to the Trojans, promiſing filly people a thou- 
* {and idle * ce Scaliger has corrected two errors 
of 1 tha ame 8 . a paſſage of 2 
nes's Scholiaſt ; by reading Aga for gn, an In 1 
"A8apidrs for AL which clears up the ſenſe very IE 
much. Or g "Abapy Puri rw 'Yrgpopue fnJre 
Yraper us Tw EAA "Anon Inriioa, Are ovy- 
fu Tus xenowus Tous vo mpoeruryegtvouirss *ABaigids. 
The ſenſe of which is, that Abaris being gone into 
Greece to conſult Apollo, or make oblations to him, 
devoted himſelf to the ſervice of that God, and wrote 
the oracles which ſtill bear the name of Abaris. Va- 
leſius alſo corrects (54) a paſſage in Proclus (55) where (54) Valeſii Note 
Pythagoras is cited & 7 ne AGA, and thinks i” Notas Maup. 
the true reading is Ae (59), whence it would appear . 8). 
that Pythagoras had inſcribed a work of his to this (%% In Timeum 
Abaris, But 'tis certain, if Jamblichus ($7) is to be Platonis, 22 
credited, that Pythagoras explained his treatiſe of (56) Con ow 
Nature and his book of the Gods to this Hyperborean, 2 
Lam of opinion that the book mentioned by Plutarch, , 9 


92 


; entitled (57) Jambl, ibid, 


| He form'd-it, of human bones (8) 


the- pl 
A 
Sti, or the generation of 


ment of which 
er Abaris is t 


Grecians (n). 1 don't find him mention'd 


entitled Alaris, and written by Heraclides (58), contain'd 
all the genuine and romantic adventures of our cele - 
brated Soothſayer. By the way, as * was ſo 
fond of finding fault, I am ſurpriſed he ſhould re- 
fer us to wald, as an author whence the moſt learned 
ticulars could be gathered with to Abaris ; 
7 4 1 For how great ſoever Giraldi's erudition might be, it 
(59) See the lat- is certain he is not very accurate on this head (59). 
ter part of the He ſays, that Valerius Harpocration mentions the 
note ID. wonders of the arrow; that Herodotus ſays, 
it wafted Abaris to the country of the Hyperboreans. 
Now it is certain, that Harpocration does not 
| 4 of the arrow ; and that Herodotus takes no no- 
ce of Abaris's flight, nor ſpecifies ns 2 
pres he went to. Charles Stephens reri fell 
the laſt error. Legatus Athenas veniens ad ſuos 
perboreos rediit nibil comedens, ſays the former; 
During his long journey from Greece into Scythia he 
did not take the li ſuſtenance, ſays the latter. Mo- 
teri's error is more pardonable than that of Charles 
Stephens, who tells us in the hurry of his writing, 
that the oracles of Abatis are ſtill extant. A proof 
that. he tranſcrib'd injudiciouſly, nat conſidering the 
great impropriety of expreſſing himſelf in that man- 
ner, fince thoſe oracles had been ſo long loſt. We 
_ _ 2 * place (60) of the miſtakes 
which ariſe from a precipation. | 
ter end of the II Could foretell carthquakes.] 
tice BALBUS us, that Pythagoras had this power, 


(53) 


Poẽt. 


(60) In the lat- 


| ping plagues, making hail to ceaſe, of calming ſtorms 
2 2 and rivers, — _—_— his {Fends a 
61) In Vita Py- propitious voyage (61). e adds, that Pythagoras 
thagors | hn taught his ſecret to Empedocles, Epimenides 

and Abaris, they practiſed it on ſeveral occaſions, 
(62) La Mothe wei iniririamirea reid r. A modern writer (62) 
Vayer, tom- obſerving that Pherecydes, Preceptor to 


69 Sage Anaximander and Abaris (64) foretdl 


I. 4 Pn. feli 
(64) With regard gy,y 


to Abaris, he Now whether Abaris per- 


ä formed theſe ſeveral wonders with, or without his 
nius, Grnamed AFroW, it is certain that his travels might be vaſtly 
Dyſtobus, * 8. . to mein. See the 72 — 7 
xe lame wi [ ich are aſcrib'd to James Aymar's wa 5). 
Ty _ on. Nething ever 6 more hoiſe, or man 
mark { B above. books written upon it. I juſt now heard that 'tho 
who promis'd themſelves ſo many advantages and 
conqueſts over unbelievers from thence, were very 
much out in their conjectures. The bare relation of 
all this would deſerve an article apart; and poſſibly 
we take ſome notice of it under the word 
Rabdomancy (Wand-Divination) or on ſome other oc- 
caſion. But de this as it will, I ſhall not recant 
any thing I advance with regard to. the uſefulneſs 
of this wand. This inſtrument, in the hands of fo 
great a traveller as Abaris, would have wrought a 
greatet reformation in the morals of mankind through- 
out the world, than all the labours of our Miſſionaries 
and Preachers. Were a perſon of this character to 
return on the earth, jealouſy, that ſcourge of ſo 
many husbands, would ſoon be drove from it: the 
Italians and the Eaſtern nations would have no occa- 


— 


LY * 1 


. * 1 of 
2 " , : 
A | ; 


4 kind of materials, I am perſuaded; were never 
employ d in making taliſmans. Tis aſſerted; that he could foretell earthquakes [G 
drive away. plagues, and lay ſtorms; and perform'd in Lacedæmon ſome ſacrifices; 

. whoſe efficacy was ſuch, that this country having till then been 

ague, was never troubled, with it after (5), 

[pollo's arrival into the e the Hyperboreans : The nuptials of. the river Hebrus : 

Gods : A colleftion of Oracles, 
tions; Exorciſms, or, if the reader pleaſes, pun 

firſt excepted, were in proſe. Had we the entire 

ius has preſerv'd (7), we then ſhould be better able to judge, 
perſon on. whom that | 

However, tis certain that he applauds him for ſpeaking 7 — Greek (m). 

firm, that his eaſy, unaffected carriage and probity gain 


ſanding the aſſertions of a celebrated Critic (o). 
which are aſcrib'd to James Aymar's wand [HI, he might have 
mankind, and not fear the reproach. of being uſeleſs, which Origen caſt upon him (p). 
Bug News is juſt now brought (q), that this Wand enjoy*d but a very ſhort reign [7], 
and met with its doom in the Prince of Conde's palace at Paris 


Porphyry informs 
that of ſtop- 


Pherecyd. Cicero the Earth as a huge animal, had not Theſe the art n 
1 g ſe of poli 5 


15. 
ky 


very much afflicted with 
He wrote ſeveral books (), viz. (0 l e, 
19. . 93. 4 
another of Incumta- Vie . . 
Prayers (k). All theſe works, che lan, abi ores 


ration of Himerius the Sophiſt, a ({) Sands, _ 


Sophiſt beſtows ſuch mighty encomiums. 24 n 


Others af- (1) Photii Biblio- 
him the eſteem of all the (% $unc eber 
either by Callimachus or Lucian, notwith- * 
Had his arrow poſleſs'd- the virtues ()! N., 
; p. 208, 

e great ſervice to * 
Note in Strabons 
lib. 7. p. 113 
(p) Origen con- 
tra Celſum, lib. 3. 


» 
& ABARIS ? 125. 
; | in 1693» 


ſion to ſet goalers over their wives, or play the Argus 
themſelves ; every man would truſt to their fidelity, 
and have no more to*do but to recommend 'em to 
the wand. Men would not only disburden themſelves 


oy 


of an anxious ſolicitude (66), which ſometimes haſtens (66) Pere. 


the very thing they guard againſt, but would them- Caves in cælibe 


ſelves be forc'd to the hymeneal vow, when a % 
reputation of this kind might be neceſſary. A cri- aw 3 
minal would be leſs terrify d at the thoughts of ap- 2 Avſonit 
pearing in a court of juſtice; than of coming before Idyll. 15. 

an Abaris. Moſt crimes; the moſt dangerous fins, Thus Enęliſh d. 
ſach I mean, as are committed in hopes of their be- © Pitrofing 


ing conceal'd, would be heard of no more: and tis « gg gits 


then one might ſay, * —— 
"I ” 4 Fate, to jealous 
Tutus bos etenim rura peranbulat, - 4 huebands ſends, 
Nutrit rura Ceres, almague fauſtitas. 
| Culpari mituit fides, 
Nullis polluituar cafta domus ftupris : 
Laudantur fimili prole puerperæ. 8 by 
Cuipam pena premit comes (67). 2. 24 
. "That: i a 
Saft by thy preſence oxen plough the fields, 
And Ceres with increaſe her bleſſings yields *: Horace, by ſc« 
No baſe adult'ry flains our race, veral 
Strid lam hath tam'd that ſpotted vice; 
The child can fhew his father's face ; Ry: 
Pain waits on fin, and checks its riſe +. + Creech. 


As the Devil is the ſworn enemy of mankind, tis 
difficult I confeſs to conceive the reaſon why he 
ſhould enter into ſuch engagements with them; a 
circumſtance which is not duly conſider'd by thoſe, 
who will neither ſuffer us to doubt the virtues of the 


(6) RAI. 

Meri gen, and 
eye by that great Prince's order, there can no the Mercure Po- 
onger be room for doubt and uncertainty. - But in- — 


5 


2) 1 write this 


* 
C = 


16 


— — 


places where Abaris travell'd, it appears 


1 . 2 —— © * 
S ͤ ˙ AAA EE EE enn 


Samian, as tho? he equalPd A 


pleaſe on their broomſticks. 


Scythian, yet deſcribes his 
That he ſpoke Greek with 


This is a ſar- 
caſt ical alluſion 
to Mr. Jurieu's 


an explication of the Revelations, let no one ſay, . 
world is not to be ** . longer. — are as great 
ment ſimpletons as ever, being pleas'd with every impoſture 
wary” ropbeſies. > ſooths their paſhons ; don't bluſh 5 hoy find 
themſelves impos'd upon ; have the ſame veneration for 

the deceiver ; and exclaim no leſs againſt the belief of 

thoſe who were not deceiv'd. Here follows what a 

(69) Mercure Hiſ- News-writer (69) has juſt now acquainted us with, 
eorigue for May which confirms the aſſertions abovemention'd. The 
1693- p. 565. e teſtimony of a great Prince, and the letter of one of 
[* A Court of © the chief Magiſtrates of the Chatelet are ſo ſtrong a- 
Juſtice in Paris] 
« the pretended virtues of his wand has dar'd to con- 

« tradit them. But a circumſtance which ſhows the 

« ridiculouſneſs of credulity, is, that ſcarce one of 

« theſe people will own they were deluded. And 

« Mr. Vallemont has juſt now publiſh'd a treatiſe on 

ce the occult Philoſophy of the Divining Wand, in which 

« he pretends to explain, how the peaſant of Dau- 

«© phine (tho? he really is maſter of the ſeveral virtues 

and talents he boaſts) might yet miſtake in the expe- 

« riments he made before the Prince. This ſpecies of 

« philoſophers, and thoſe who explain propheſies, 

« (for they differ but very little) are a kind of en- 

<« thuſiaſts, that will never confeſs themſelves in an 

« error ; a ſett of people, who after all they have ad- 

} „ vanc'd is prov'd falſe, will yet call thoſe perſons 
1 « Free-Thinkers, whoſe good ſenſe will not ſuffer 

j * em to give into their wild chimzra's.” 

Since the printing of the abovemention'd, three or 
four years paſt, and no notice was taken of Aymar, 
Our 4 had loſt ſight of our conjurer, and 
left him to his obſcurity: but at laſt, they again 
brought him on their ſtage in April 1697, to act a 
very merry part; which however might have been of 
wonderful uſe, were the ſtory they relate but true. 
Some time ſince, ſay theſe (70), the prior of the Car- 
thufians of * Villeneuve chez Avignon, paſt thro' Orange 
with James Aymar, by whoſe aſſiſlance he intended 


(70) Mercure 
Hiſtorigue & Po- 
litigque for April 


697. p- f 

= 8 9 find out ſome land-marks which were loſt; but he 
A little city Happen d fo be employ'd in an affair of a different 
in Languedoc, nature. Three days before, a child having been dropt 
Gta 0h: Wy 41 the gate of the Capuchin monaſtery, the Superior 
polite to 2 of it defir d Fames Aymar to diſcover the perſon who 


ad laid it there. The peaſant conſenting to it, went 
to the Capuchin gate, to which the foundling had 
been brought back. 


3 


ABA 


7 ABARIS, was an Hyperborean, as is aſſerted by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Apollonius, and divers other authors. Suidas indeed and Euſebius call him a Scythian, 
but they miſtook the land of the Hyperboreans for Scythia. Among the ſeveral 


cording to ſome writers, he there built a temple conſecrated to Proſerpine the Salutary. 
If che Hebrides (iſlands ſituated northweſt of Scotland) were the Hyperboreans of 
Diodorus, then the celebrated Abaris was of that country, and likewiſe a Druid, 
having been the Prieſt of Apollo. Suidas, who knew not the diſtinction of the inſular 
Hyperboreans, makes him a Scythian , as do ſome others, miſled by the ſame vulgat 
error; tho* Diodorus has truly fix*'d his country in an Iſland, and not on the Coati- 
nent. And indeed the fictions and miſtakes concerning our Abaris are infinite: how- 
ever, they all agree that he travell'd quite over Greece, and from thence into Italy, 
where he convers'd familiarly with Pythagoras, who favour'd him beyond all his diſ- 
ciples, by inſtructing him in his doctrines, (eſpecially his thoughts of Nature 
more compendious and plainer method than he did an 
not but be very advantageous to Abaris. The Hyperborean, in return, preſented the 

lo himſelf in wiſdom, with the ſacred arrow, on which 
the Greeks have fabulouſly related, that he fat aſtride, and flew upon it, thro? the air, 
over rivers and lakes, foreſts and mountains; in like manner as our vulgar ſtill believe, 
particularly thoſe of the Hebrides, that Wizards and Witches fly whitherſoever they 

The Orator Himerius, tho* one of thoſe, who from 
the equivocal ſenſe of the word Hyperborean, ſeem to have miſtaken Abaris for a 
2 accurately, and gives him a very noble character. 
o much fluency and elegance will be no matter of wonder 
to ſuch as conſider the ancient intercourſe there was between the Greeks and Hyper- 
boreans; nor would the latter have ſent any Embaſſador (as they did Abaris) to the 
former, unleſs, among the other requiſite qualifications, he underſtood their langua 
perfectly. But let us hear a little what Himerius fays : They relate, that Waris 1 
Sage was by nation an Hyperborean, appear d a Grecian in ſpeech, and reſembled a Scy- 
thian in his habit and appearance. Now to ſhew that his habit was not that of a Scythian, 
who were always cover'd with skins, but that which has been in all ages, as generally at 


% painſt James Aymar, that not one of thoſe who believe. 


He then, before 4 great crowd of * 


that he went to Lacedæmon, fince, ac- 


) in a 


other. This diſt inction could 


preſent 


ſpecta tors, follow'd the path which the motion of his 
wand pointed out to him, and went directly to the 
village of Camaret in the county Venaiſſin, and 
thence to a farm-houſe, in whith he affirm'd the thild 
was born. I forgot to mention, that in his way be 
met a man on borſeback, whom he knew to be the fa- 
ther of the foundling, the motion of his toand. 
The judge of the place, of his own accord, or at the ſo- 
licitation of the parties concern d, deſired James Aymar 
and his agents not to make any farther enquiry ; pro- 
miſing that the child ſhould be taken back, which 
was accordingly done. I ſhall make three obſervations 
on this narrative. Firſt, that we are not ſure 'tis 
true ; for how many people take a pleaſure in in- 
. which they inſert in the publick pa- 
pers ? Theſe they ſend unſubſcrib'd to an author, ob- 
ſerving to lay the ſcene of action at ſome diſtance ; 
beſides that they know few will make enquiries. 
My ſecond remark is, that ſuppoſing: all that is re- 
lated in the Mercure Hiftorique were true, yet un- 
believers won't hold their tongues. James Aymar, 
would theſe ſay, knew the path he was to take; that 
one who was acquainted with the whole ſecret of the 
infant's birth, had play'd falſe with his brethren, over- 
joy'd to give the alarm, and furniſh 1 fine a ſub- 
ject for tattle. However this be, Aymar would 
be an exception from the rule, that 4 prophet is not 
honour'd in his own country; for neither the 
ſhame he met with in the capital of the kingdom, 
nor the ſeries of ill ſucceſs which attended him, 
whereof Mr. Buiſſiere (71) has publiſhed an exact ac- (71) Mr. Buic- 
count, would have ruin'd his reputation in the coun- fiere, the prince 
try where he liv'd. I ſhall obſerve in the third * 
place, that this property of the wand would be highly | _—_— Om 
advantageous ; it would diſcharge the publick of the 7.4. 4 Me. 
funds appropriated for the ſupport of foundlings, by L. abb, D. L. 
diſcovering the parents, who would then be oblig'd % den wericables 
to maintain them. Beſides, it would increaſe the? w 2 ba- 
dread of the conſequences that are a check to lewd- m, hs 
neſs, which otherwiſe would be much more prevalent P. B. A Paris, 
and ſcandalous. The Fair, who are generally more chez Louis Lucas, 
aw'd by this fear than the other ſex, tho' ſome, 2624. e. © A 
times 'tis otherwiſe, would keep a ſtricter watch over .. gone 2 . — 
their chaſtity. Did the wand poſleſs the virtues « on the mal of 
which are aſcrib'd to it, all precautions would be to « fects of Ay- 
no purpoſe ; ſuch as the retiring to a lone-houſe in“ mar's wand, 
order to lie in; the bringing a midwife hoodwink'd &c. 


iy 


— 


(7a) The ſtory A hare's form. 


ABA 


Foun worn in the Hebrides, and the neighbouring Highlands, it needs only to be de- 
crib'd, to remove at once all doubts and ſcruples. Abaris came to Athens, continues 


Himerius, holding a bow in bis hand, having a or er banging on his ſhoulders, his bod 
wrapt up in a vlad, girt about the loins with a gilded belt, 420 wearing trotoxer, — 
from his waſte to the foles of bis fert. A gun and piſtol being of modern invention, 
could make no part of his equipage. = this we find he did not make his entry into 
Athens riding on a broomſtick, as is fabuloufly reported, but in the native garb of 
an aboriginal Scot. As for what relates to his abilities, *twas impoſſible for his prin- 


cipals to have made a better choice; ſince we are inform'd by the ſame Himerius, that 


he was affable and pleaſant in converſation, in diſpatching great affairs ſecret and in- 
duſtrious, quick-ſighted in preſent exigenties, in preventing future dangers cirtumſpect, a 


ſearcher after wiſdom, defirous of friendſhip, truſting indeed little to fortune, and havin 
every thing truſted do him for bis prudence. Neither the Academy nor the Licæum coul 
furniſh a man with fitter qualities to travel ſo far abroad, and to ſuch wiſe nations, 
about affairs no leſs arduous than important. But if we attentively conſider his mo- 


to it thro! by-ways z or dropping the infant in the 
ſtreet at midnight: for that Inſtrument would fhew 
the way to the very apartment of the lying-in wo- 
man, more — than the ſcent direfts a dog to 

Twould put a ftop to the falſe 


fays, that Aymar oaths (yz) which great numbers of men take, in or- 
knew a horſe- der to ſhift from themſelves the maintaining of baſ- 


man, who rid by, 
to be the father 


tards, when the mothers would ge them to it, 


ot this foundlings by appearing, without ſhame, before magiſtrate for 
Aymar confeſſes that purpoſe. 
the whole fraud. As the moſt infallible method of undeceiving the 


On. 


Reflexions there oredulous, will be to ſhew that Aymar confeſs'd him- 


ſelf an impoſtor, I ſhall ſet the whole affair in the 
cleareſt light. For this purpoſe I have a proof {till 
mote poſitive than the teſtimony of Mr. Robert, the 
King's Attorney in the Chatelet at Paris, whoſe let- 


(73) Tis printed ter (74) to Father Chevigni, aſſiſtant to the Father- 


with that of 
Mr. Buiſſiere 
above · cited. 


General of the oratory, takes notice only of ſome 


unſucceſsful experiments of the wand, and goes on 


thus; «I have heard that Aymar's wand was as 
* unlacky in ſeveral other tryals made at Verſailles 
* and Chantilly ; nay, that he himſelf had been con- 
« yited of fraud, and confeſſed it. However, I 
know this only by hear · ſay, thinking ſuch imper- 
* tinencies beneath my notice ; which ſhew how 
« apt mankind are to credit any novelty, that appears 
« {6 extraordinary in their eyes.” What follows is 
more expreſs, Mr. Zuiſſiere writes to me, that Meſ- 
ficurs Dodard and Sauveur, members of the Academy 


of Sciences (at Paris) having defir'd him to publi 


a ſecond edition of his letter, and to put his name 
to it 3 he determin'd to comply with their requeſt, 
betauſe the Prince of Conde will bave him do it, by 
his expreſs order, purpoſely to undeceive the advocates 


for the wund; that he will annex to it a narre+ 


(74) Mr: Robert tive of Aymar's ſearch (74) after thoſe villains 
mentions this in who aſſaſſinated one of the horſe-patrole in St. 


his letter. 


Denis's fireet ; and laftly, to undeceive totally the 
wand-advocates, that he will likewiſe add what Ay- 
mar | confeſſed, in the Prince of Conde's preſence, 
viz. That he was ignorant of all thoſe things which 
were aſcrib'd to him; and that all he had done bi- 
therto, was. merely for the ſake of getting a liveli- 
hood . . . His Royal Highneſs finding him ſo ingenuous, 


| gave him thirty Louis D'Ors, that he might be en. 


abled to return immediately into his oton village: 
for otherwiſe, being no longer under that Prince's pro- 
tection, thoje he had accuſed falſely would bave ſecur'd 
Aim. . « Mr. Robert, ſays Mr. Buiſſiere, tells 
me, that had Aymar been put into his hands, be 
ſhould have been condemned to the Gallies, fince the 
proofs againſi him were undeniable, The fame let- 
ter informs me, that a lad of fourteen, who was 
taught his leſſon, had impos'd upon a great number 
of perſons ; but as his feats came too cloſe upon 
thoſe of Aymar, people were guarded againſt them ; 
and at laft the whole affair was detected, to the 
utter confuſion of the gentleman tobe had. made him 


aft this part. Mr. Buiſſiere being ordered to examine 


his. lad, found him arch enough for one of his age. 
Being. confin'd for ſome' days, apart from the gentle» 
man, he was prevail d upon, by a little money, ſome 
promiſes of being ſetled in the world, and a few 
aue nate, to diſcaver the whole fraud. This letter of 
Mr. Buiſſiere is dated from Paris the 25" of July, 
1698. To this I ſhall add the extract of a letter of 
ns 


deration in eating, drinking, and the uſe of all thoſe things which our natural appetites 
inceſſantly crave ; joining the candour and ſimplicity of his manners with the ſolidity 


and 


M. Leibnitz, which he permitted to be publiſhed in 
Tenzelins's Journal in 1694, with that (7 5) of Mr. Ro- (75) Mr. Pash 
bert. Mr. Leibnitz affirms, he had heard the Dutcheſs P. 778 of the 
of Hanover, ſiſter in law to the Prince of Conde, de- 2 above cited, 
clare, that ſhe had been an eye · witneſs to Aymar's im- ;, * 
poſtures in his Royal Highneſs's palace at Paris; and letter was writ- 
agreed in opinion with this Prince, that 'twould be ten, Ch-u/pni ; 
better to acquaint the public with this fraudulent Which probabiy 
ſcene, than to ſtifle it, upon pretence that a great 5 7" fr of the 
number of wicked wretches ſtood in fear ot the 44 ” 
wand; and that it procured the reſtitution of a great 
many ſtolen goods. Her Highneſs aſſured, that Aymar 
at laſt confeſſed the whole was a cheat, for which he 
begg'd pardon, and excuſed himſelf by ſaying, that had 
— 9 _ ſo 2322 he ſhould not have 

n ſo bold (76). 7; (Princeps Condzus) Aimarum age 
Lagduno accerfiverat indaginis causũ : excuſſum mulltis 92 — = 
modis homuncionem & deprehenſum, tandem ad. con- Colleg. Menſir, 
feſfronem' fraudis adegit ; quam fibi agnoſci petiit ſup- anni 1694. I 
plex, & praviora metnens, cauſttus non tam propril 2 tranſcrid'd 
ardacid, quam alicna credilitate bominum falli vo. — S 8 
lentium, & velut obtrudentium fibi, que aliogui nec titled, De Irven- 
Jaftare auſus fuifſet, ſeſe in hic impulſum es tandem tis now-antiquic, 
perveniſſe, unde pedem commud non potuerit referre. P. 779. Edu. 
Facile condonavit homini magnanimus princeps 3 ſed yur . 
erant, qui ſuaderent difſimulari tomferta, & con- learned — 
feroari famam hominis vel artis, utili dolo, quod con- of philowphy in 
ftaret, furibus alitſque malis hominibus magnum metum Kiel. OE 
fuiſſe itjettum, & 0b famam adyentantis alicabi rerum 
fartioaram pretia fuiſſe-relata; ſod Duciſſæ pariter 
noftre ac printipis egregii ſententia fait, potiorem ha- 
bendam rationem weritatis, To this Mr. Leibnitz 
adds a reflexion, highly worthy ſo great a Genius; 
that it were better to examine, how ſo many emi- 
nent perſons at Lyons could be impos'd upon, than 
to enquire phyſically into the pretended virtues of the : 
wand (77). Er ſcripſi nuper Pariſios, utilins & exa- (ii) 14, ibs 
mine dignius, mibi videri problema morale vel logi- 
cam, quomodo tot wiri infignes Logduni in fraudem 
dutti fuerint, guam illud pfeudo-pbyſicum, quod trat- 
tavit Vallemontius, meliori materia dignus, quomodo 
virga corylacea tot miracula operetur? Nam moralis 
la rie excuſſa pro dignitate, multorum-errorum 
popularium origines ſæpè ſpecioſas aperiret. Were 
* ſuch a moral queſtion as this is, examined in a pro- 
per manner, it might diſcover the often ſpecious 
* original of a great many popular errors.” I be- 
lieye, that had the magiſtrates of Lyons, who caus'd 
the murderer to be hang'd whom Aymar diſcover'd at 
Beaucaire, threaten'd to burn this fellow alive, as 4 
wicked magician ; and ordered the executioner to 
appear before him, with the [ſeveral inftruments of 
torture, they would have extorted ſtom him tha 
whole ſecret of the murder; and how he came to 
know the particular place in Beatcaire where one of 
the aſſaſſins was. Tis very: probable, that ſome per- 
ſons who were to ſhare with him in the profits of 
his wand, prompted him to act this part, in, ordet to 0 
raiſe his reputation. Mr. Buiſſiere obſerves in his 
letter (78), That a ſett of people made it their by- (58) Lettre fur 
finef to ery up this fellow in all part. of Paris 3 tes wwoitables of* 
and inſerted in the Mercure Galant for Febraary ſets de la Ha- 
1693, that he had found this thing and t'other, ſons. he 30» 
whereas the tobole was an errant re. People c % e val 
were ſo infatuated, that Aymar would have got a pro- « effects of the 
digious deal <, money, could he but have * % wands 

. . 


A B A / as J ' 
, and wiſdom of his anſwers, all which we find ſufficiently atteſted; it muſt be own'd, 
that the world at that time had few to compare with Abaris. The author from whom 
all this is extracted, intended to explain what was couch'd under the romantic expe- 
dition of Abaris, with the true meaning of the arrow itſelf, the nature of the pre- 
ditions, that Abaris ſpread in Greece, and the doctrines which he learn'd at Crotona ; 
with the conceit of the Hyperboreans, that Latona the mother of Apollo, was born 
among them, and their moſt exact aſtronomical Cycle of nineteen years; but was pre- 
vented by death, he not having ſo much as begun his intended Hiſtory of the Druids, in 
which he was to explain the abovemention'd age hog Pauſanias in Laconic. Toland's 
account of the Druids, in his Poſthumous Works, vol. 1. p. 161, &c. See HEBRIDES. 


 ABARIS, a city of Egypt. See the article PIT HOM. 


his credit. The reader ſhall judge, whether his ad- 
herents had not reaſon to promote his deceitful arts. 
« No impoſtor was ever in greater credit (79). Peo- 
ple were ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in his favour, that 
„they made him attempt ſeveral things he himſelf 
« never dreamt of; and ſought for arguments to 
„ excuſe him, whenever he was unſucceſsful. - His 
«« ſpecious ſimplicity and ruſtic air, and the country 
« dialect he always ſpoke, impos'd upon the world; 
« whereas he was quite the reverſe of what he ap- 
« pear'd. The whirl of his wand eluded the eye; 
the ſpectator ſaw a forked ſtick turn fo ſwiftly in 
« his hands, that he could not perceive the motion 
«+ of his wriſt, which gave a ſpring to the wand, 
and made it whirl round with great ſtrength and 
velocity. Beſides his apparent fimplicity, he af- 
« fected to be very devout ; was often at confeſſion ; 
«« went every day to maſs, and aſſumed all the out- 
„ward charaQteriſtics of the vaſtly pious Catholic; 
« and us'd to declare, that he had never known wo- 
« man; otherwiſe, would he ſay, my wand would 
« have loft all its virtue. He never went into the 
* ſtreets in the day time, for fear, as he pretended, 
« of being knock'd down by thieves and ſbarpers; but 
« his real view in this, was, that darkneſs was a 
« better cloak to all his knaviſh artifices. Tho' his 
„ whole conduct was vaſtly ridiculous, it nevertheleſs 
« was approved by ſome people, who conſequently 
« cried him up. Had not Aymar been kept from 
« going Fs when he was at the Hotel (palace) 
« of Conde, (the Prince who ſent for him to Paris 
purely out of curioſity, being reſolved to ſee ſome 


(79) Extract of 
the letter Mr. 
Zuiſſiere ho- 
nour'd me with, 


dated uly 15. 
2698. N 


Such a man as this in Paris, would have brought 
conſtant profit, and have proved a Peru to thoſe who 
wete to ſhare with him. The ſuſpicious and the ſuſ- 

Qed would have ſtrove to rival one another in their 

unty to him ; he would have got money from both 
hasband and wife ; from the innamorato and the 
fair-one; and the wand would have been immoveable, 
or have whirled round, according as the caſh was de- 
poſited. My opinion is, that were the myſtery of 
theſe pretended prodigies laid open, the whole would 
be reduced to this; a knot of people are bent upon 
getting money, and for this purpoſe, one part of them 

oaſt their poſſeſſing an extraordinary talent, while 
the other, labour under hand to perſuade the public 
that they really are maſters of it. But then, I believe 
ſome empiricks have no need of emiſſaries, beeauſe 
the bare credulity of mankind, gives them opportu- 
nity ſufficient to ſpread their impoſture. Not long 
ſince, ſome German quacks rambled over Holland, 
pretending to cure all ſorts of diſeaſes, without the 
application of medicines. Only ſend u, ſaid they, 
your urine. The cures they performed were all the 
talk ; every one related wonders on that head ; and 
their habitations, like the pool of Bethſaida. were 
crouded with the fick and weak: but I don't think 


that thoſe who moſt cried up this wonderful Noſtrum, 


were in the ſecret, in order to ſhare the profits with 
them. Some took a pleaſure in recommending this 
bubble, becauſe it was of the marvellous kind ; others 


«« ſpecimens of his ability, before he exhibited them 
in public) he would have been hurried to death by 
* the multitudes who flocked to conſult him. One 
« would enquire, whether the thieves could not be 
* diſcovered, who had committed ſuch a robbery, at 
« fuch a time, and in ſuch a plate, &c. Another 
* would ask, whether ſuch a Saint was not the true 
« one, and not that of a certain pariſh, tobich alſo 
« pretended to have his body? Others would bring a 
«« parcel of relicks to know whether they were the 
e true ones of ſuch a Saint. I my ſelf ſaw a fimple 
« young fellow, a filk weaver, 8 Ae. contracted 
« toa girl, give A a couple of crowns, purel 

« to — if ſhe her maidenhead. Thoſe _- 
«© ſhared the profits with him, took care to brin 

«« priſt to his mill; and made people pay before ka 
„ in order to obtain ſucceſs in What they came 
about.“ | | 


© ABAS (Schach) There were two of this name both Sophis of Perſia ; the firſt 
of whom called Abas the great, was third Son of Codabendi, ſeventh King of the race 
of the Sophis. Mirza Salmas his father's firſt Miniſter, bearing a mortal hatred to 
young Abas, conſpired to take away his, life, by endeavouring to perſuade the Sophy 
is father that he meditared an inſurrection of his ſubje&s [A.] Abas who had always 
been very ſubmiſſive to his father, being informed of what was plotting againſt him, 
ſent two noble men of his friends to the King to aſſure him of his loyalty ; when the 
affair being narrowly examined, Abas was found innocent, and the Miniſter put to 
death. His father dying, Abas being but eighteen years of age, ſucceeded him in 
1385 [BJ. At his acceſſion to the crown, he found the affairs of Perſia at a very _ 
8 ebb, 


Abas ſucceeded his two brothers Emir Hemſe, and 

Iſmael the third (2) ; for Abas began his reign in 158 Sas See Hifoire 
which plainly appears from what Moreri himſelf ſays ind, la derniere Re- 
the ſequel of the article. Death, ſays he, put an end to {tion de Perſe, 
his victories in 1629, after he had reigned forty four 3 reface, p. 85, 
years. But if he began his reign in 1587, and died in 2 

1629, he could not have reigned forty fqur years, as 

he aſlercs. | | 


" IA Meditated an inſurreftion of bis -ſubjeAs. 
Mirza-Salmas had evi a political Ab Me 10 
treacherous procedure againſt Abas, for he wanted 
to facrifice this yd ung Prince to the intereſt of Emir 
Hemſe his ſon-in-law, whom he hoped by that means 


(1) Chardin 
Voyage «© & 
V Hiſtoire de la 


11. +, to raiſe to the throne (1). | 
4. ö [B] Aba, ſucceeded him in 1585.) Moreri has here 
face. committed an error in chronology, by aſſerting that 


3 


FO 


ABA 


ebb, occaſioned by the conqueſts of the Turks and Tartars [C] ; for which reafon he 
reſolved immediately to regain, if poſſible, the Provinces they had ſeiz'd. Accordingly 
he entered with an army into that of Chorazin, beat Abdallah Prince of the Uſbek Tartars 
whoſe head he cut off; made himſelf maſter of the Province ; and from thence retufned 
to Iſpahan which he made the capital of his kingdom, embelliſhing it with many noble, 
magnificent buildings. He then turn'd his arms againſt che Turks, took the city 
Tabris or Tauris in the Province of Adirbeitzan, afterwards entered the Province of 
Kilan, and reduced the inhabitants of it who had revolted in the reign of Schach-Ta: 
mas. Abas gained ſeveral victories over the Turks, and retook the 1fland and city of 
Ormus [D] from the Portugueze. Death put a ſtop to the courſe of his victories in 
1629, after a reign of forty four years. He was the greateſt Prince that had rei 


in Perſia for many ages, and his memory is held in the higheſt veneration by them, he 


being with reaſon looked upon as the reſtorer of his country: And 
inning of his reign he gave very great hopes of what he would 0 
5 ſsd the moſt flattering expectations of his ſubjects; and if 


pes 


though at the be- 
day be, he even 
me acts of cruelty 


with which he may be juſtly reproached [E] are excepted, he was endued with all thoſe 
qualifications which conſtitute the illuſtrious monarch. He was not only a great warrior; 


but one of the ableſt 


liticians of his age; which ſufficient] 
he employ'd in rendring himſelf abſolute in his kingdom Fl. 


appears by the methods 
and in forming the civil 


government thefeof, on a more perfect model than it had been before. But the ſuperior 
force of his underſtanding and good ſenſe, are particularly conſpicuous in the orders he 

ve at his laſt moments of concealing his death till the ſucceſſion ſhould be ſecured to 
Schah Sefi his grandſon. The manner in which this was executed is thus: His body was 
expos'd every day in the hall where he us'd to adminiſter juſtice, ſeated in a chair of 
ſtate with his eyes open, as though he had been alive; and his back turned towards the 


[C] By the conqueſts of the Turks and 7. artars.] 


Theſe were oy 2 for the Turks, after the death 


of Iſmael the extended their conqueſts over that 
great tract of land lying betwixt Taurus and the ex- 
tremity of the kingdom of Cakel, being no leſs than 


four hundred miles from ſouth to north; and as many 


(3) Hift. de Iz 
a niere Revolu- 


Leyages en Perſe 
&c. tom. Perſes 
126, 18x, 187. 


|  Chalcondyle, liv. 


21. 


Arr. 
ayages, p. 

&c 8 
P- Is J. 5 Co 23s 


in breadth from the weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian Sea 
to the Black Sea, which the Muſcovites now poſſeſs. 
Beſides, they had alſo extended their conqueſts into the 
2 heart of Perſia, as far as Amadan a hundred and 
eighty miles ſouth of Taurus, and made themſelves 
maſters of Meſopotamia and Aſſyria (3). All which, 
and many other places upon the black and red ſeas, 
Abas recovered from the Turks (4). 

[D] Retook the iſland and city of Ormus.) Ormus 
is an iſland of Aſia in the Perſian gulph with a city of 
the ſame name. The Portugueze being perſuaded that 
this place was abſolutely neceſſary for carrying on 
their Eaſt-India trade, ſeiz d upon it in 1507 under 
the conduct of the Dake of Albuquerque, and built 
a ſtrong citadel to defend it: which Abas, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Engliſh, retook the 25th of April 1622. 
whereby the Portugueze loſt to the value of eight 
millions of crowns (5). 

[EI The add of oberg with which he may be juſtly 
reproached.) Abas had during the courſe of his reign 
committed ſeveral acts of cruelty, which diſcover a 
very ſtrange contraſt in one who was otherwiſe a great 
Prince; and may ſerve to aſcertain the truth of the 
common maxim, that no man, how perfe& ſoever, 
is without ſome fault. The firſt act of his barbari 
was exerciſed on his own governor Murſchid-Kali- 
Kan, who allo had been his beſt friend, and to whom 
he owed the crown. Kuli-Kan believing he might 
ſtill uſe the ſame authority over this Prince that he 
had aſſumed while he was under his tutelage ; and 
N too high a value on the ſervices he had done 

im, became by 


that means ſo odious to Abas, that 


tapeſtry 


Zy the methods he employed in rendring himſelf 
abſolute.) The kingdom of Perfia before Abas aſcended 
the throne, was divided between twenty little Princes, 
each of whom had uſurped a ſovereignty over the 
countries in their dependance ; and all of them com- 
bined to maintain themſelves independent on the 
Kings of Perſia, which very much retrench'd the 
power of thoſe monarchs. Abas being abſolutely de- 
termin d to eſtabliſh a deſpotic and arbi form of 
government in his kingdom, made it his firſt endea- 
vour to ruin the ancient and moſt powerful families 
of. the country, and to weaken the veteran troops who 
were alſo a check upon him. He did not however 
diſcover his deſign till he had filled his troops with 
Georgians and Armenians, who being moſtly Chri- 
ſtians, bore a mortal hatred to the Courtches (of whom 
theſe troops were formerly compoſed) as being de- 
ſcended from the Turcomans and Saracens ſo famous 


in hiſtory for their enmity to the Chriſtians (10). He (10) Id. ibid. p. 
filled the great poſts and employments of the ſtate 91. 


with foreigners, who being originally flaves, were 
not attach'd by kindred or relation to the Grandees ; 
ſo that the government of Perſia, which was anci- 
ently very mild, became by his means one of the 


moſt deſpotic and abſolute in the world (11). Abas re- (11) Id. ibid. p. 
commended to his ſucceſſor as a good political maxim, 92. 


to puniſh corpotally the Grandees of the kingdom 
when they committed a crime, but to inflict pecuni- 
ary mulcts only on the common people on thoſe oc- 
caſions, giving this as a reaſon, that the rich have 
ever been more ſenfible of the infamy which corporal 
puniſhment is attended with, than the loſs of any part 
of their poſſeſſions; whereas the poor are always more 
affected with the loſs of theirs than with any other 
puniſhment. This maxim of Abas has been ever fince ob- 
ſerv'd in Perſia, ſo that when any of the nobility commit 
a crime that is not capital; they are condemned to re- 
ceive a certain number of ſtrokes with a cane on 


the ſoles of their feet, of which they often die (12). (12) HiYt. d. Re- 
Another ſecret, but dangerous maxim of govern- 2% 4 Perſe, p. 
ment, he recommended to his ſucceſſor was, that if “ 385. 


he hoped to reign in peace, he muſt ſow diviſion 


after ſtriking Kuli-Kan himſelf, he ordered one of his 
own grooms to diſpatch him, whom, for this action, 
(6) Hi. de la heafterwards made a Kan, and Governor of Herat (6). 
Hintere Reval. de Nor did his cruelty ſtop here, for the next day he or- 


Per Cs Preface, 
p. 86. | 


Id. ibi 
2 


dered all the relations and friends of Kuli-Kan to be 
maſſacred (7). The next act of his cruelty was, his 
cutting off the head of Prince Abdallah, contrary to 
the law of nations and of arms (8). The third act 
which ſullied his glory molt, was exerciſed upon his 
own children, againſt whom he conceived ſuch unjuſt 
and ill grounded ſuſpicions, that he ordered the eyes 
of the two youngeſt to be put out, reſerving Sofi- 


among his ſubje&s. Abas himſelf practis d this max im 
with great ſucceſs, by introducing into each city of 
his kingdom colonies of foreigners, from ſuch pro- 
vinces as were the moſt incompatible ln their lan- 
Pe cuſtoms, manners and way of living, whereby 

eſtabliſhed in every city of his kingdom two. differ- 
ent factions, which ſubſiſted till the lat revolution: 
This Prince being ſenſible of the · great advantages of 


commerce to enrich a nation, and that nothing 1s 

more proper to invite foreign merchants than the ſe- 

curity of their perſons and effects from all violence 

and inſults, applied himſelf particularly to provide for (13) Tavernier's 
the ſecurity of the high-ways ; and the regulacions he 4 oyages, tom. 1. 
made for that purpoſe are excellent, and highly worthy | © edit. 168 T. 

8 r. 556. 
of imitation (13). 


Myrza the eldeſt for his ſucceſſor. But afterwards 
* * this Prince alſo, he commanded him to be 
put to death, which was no ſooner done than he 
was ſeized with the deepeſt regret; and ſuch was 
his remorſe of conſcience, that to atone for his crime, 
he ſhut himſelf up ten days in a dark place, and wore- 


(9) Id. ibid. p. 
np ſackeloth during the reſt of his life (9g). 


. | . 


| | ” 
R tapeſtry bebind which the Aga Juſuf was conceal'd, who lifted up his arm by the means 
of à ſmall cord of ſilk, while Timerbeg made a ſhew of .propoſing to him the ſeveral 
grievances of the people who ſtood at the other end of the hall, and of receiving his 
judgment upon them; by this artifice Abas's death was kept from the knowledge of 
the public r fix weeks, See Olearius and Pietro della Valle's Yoyages into Perſia. 
AAS (Scan) the ſecond ſon. of Sefi, and grandſon to Schah Abas the Great, 
was the rfinth King of Perſia of the race of the Sophis. This Prince ſucceeded his 
father Sefi when but thirteen years old in 1642, after having run the hazard of being 
made 1 of the ſucceſſion. Schah Sefi his father, whoſe cruelty was ſo great as 
not to ſpare his only fon, commanded one of the principal eunuchs to paſs the iron 
before the eyes of young Abas, without giving any reaſon for ſo barbarous a ſentence. 
Sefi intended undoubtedly, that the eunuch ſhould pals a red-hot iron before his ſon's 
eyes [A]; but as he had not expreſſed himſelf clearly, the eunuch pitying the young 
Prince, and being,perſuaded, that as the King had no other heir he wayld afterwards 
repent ſo cruel an Order, taking advantage of this equivocal expreſſion, only paſs'd a 
cold iron before the Prince's _ z and told the King his orders were executed. In 
the mean time Abas, being inſtructed by the eunuch, counterfeited the blind man fo 
well, that every body believ'd he had really loſt his fight. When Schah Sefi was upon 
his death-bed, he lamented bitterly that he had depriv'd himſelf of the only heir he 
could leave the crown to, by having render'd Abas incapable of ſucceeding him. 
While he was under this extremity of affliction, and often declar'd to thoſe about him, 
that he could die fatisfy'd, provided he had a ſon to ſucceed him ; the eunuch, who | 
1 ſaw his end approaching, aſſured him he had a ſecret whereby he could reſtore the Prince 
1 to his ſight, of which he was ready to give him a proof. The King tranſported at 
1 | what he heard, immediately diſpatched two of the principal noblemen, with orders to 
| | bring the Prince before him; and finding the eunuch's ſecret had its effect, his joy 
! | was ſo great, that it prolong'd his life for ſome days. Abas the ſecond's reign was 
very different from that of his father Sefi [B]; and *tis certain, that if we except Iſmael 
the fjrſt, and Schah Abas the firſt, there never was a greater Prince of the race of the 
Sophis than Abas; though, like the former Abas, he was not exempt from imper- 
fections. Abas being bur thirteen years old when he aſcended the throne, as was be- 
fore obſerv*d, committed the affairs of the kingdom to his mother, and to Athemat- 
Doulet, a venerable old man in whom ſhe placed great confidence. They govern'd 
very ,peaceably for three years, till Jani-Kan, a nobleman of great power and intereſt, 
_ envying Athemat's exalted fortune, and miſinterpreting a word which the King had 
* dropt in converſation, went, as tho* by the orders of his Sovereign, and aſſaſſinated 
[i him. The King's mother was enraged at this, and believing herſelf inſulted in the 
i perſon of Athemat- Doulet, ſhe urg'd the King to revenge the murther. Abas being 
then ſixteen years of age, was forc'd to diſſemble z but ſo far from puniſhing Jani- 
Khan, he gave him the employments and the eſtate of Athemat, and two days after created 
him Generaliflimo of Perſia, whereby he had thirty thouſand men under his command. 
This new miniſter might have ſupported himſelf much longer in the King's favour, 
_ notwithſtanding the hatred his mother bore him, had he not confpired to take 
away her liſe; but Abas was oblig'd, as ſoon as he was informed of it, to put 
him and all his accomplices to death [C] The young Prince having by this act of 
| | vengeance eftabliſh'd his authority, took the reins of empire into his own hand. Abas 
131 | was eighteen years old when he hid fiege to the city of Candahar, which had ſur- 
q. render'd in his father's reign to the Great ogul ; but he made himſelf maſter thereof, 
and of all the province about it, and preſerv'd it ever afterwards, in ſpite of all che 
efforts of that Indian Emperor, who beſieg*d it more than once with an army of three 
hundred thouſand men. The longer Abas reign*d, the more he endear'd himſelf to 
his ſubjects, and became the dread of all his neighbours. He was a great lover of 
Juſtice, and ſhew'd no mercy to ſuch governors of provinces, or other officers, as op- 
preſs'd the people, of which there are many inſtances in his life [DJ. He had a noble 
| | and 
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[4] That he ſbould paſs a red hot iron before his 
eyes.) Depriving criminals of their fight is a puniſh- 
ment very frequent amongſt the Perfians, and the 
manner of inflicting it, was formerly by paſſing a red 

1) Chardin 7y- hot piece of iron before their eyes (i). * 

age de Perſe, [Z] Alas the ſecond's reign was very different from 

tom. a. p. 214» that of his father Sefi.] The reign of Schah Sefi was 
a feries of cruelty and ſlaughter, he being the moſt 
blood-thirity Prince that ever fat on the throne of 
Perſia ; ſo that it became proverbial among the Per- 
ſans, that he came into the world with his hands full 
of blood. Abas the firſt had alſo foretold that he 
ſhould bathe his hands in blood, which proved but 
too true in the ſequel. The firſt act of his crue 
was againſt his only brother, whoſe eyes he order'd to 
be put out. He alſo gave a command, that his 'two 
Uncles, whom his father Abas had deprived of their 


fight, ſhould be thrown down a rock, alledging for his 
reaſon, that being blind they were good tor nothin 
elſe in this world. He likewiſe put to death the m 
conſiderable noblemen of his empire, many of whom 

were particularly attach'd to his perſon and family. 


Nor did his barbarity ſtop here, for he buried his own 
mother, his aunt, and forty of his concubines alive 
all together in a deep ditch, which he had ordered to 
be dug for that purpoſe. An inſtance of barbarity 
exceeding even that of Nero and Caligula. 

[C] Pat him and all bis accomplices to death.] Ta- | 
vernier (2) declares, this was by the order of Schah (2) Tarernier 
Sefi his father; but Chardin, who was much better Hage te Berg. 
informed, and in every reſpe&t more exact than he, 
aſerihes it to Abas the ſecond. „ EE TRE 103 FT 

[D] Many inſtances in his life.) Schah Abas was 
ſo rigorous and inflexible on theſe occaſions, that he 
never pardoned any perſons who were found guilty (3). (3) Ia. ibid. bock 


Ity A remarkable example of which we have in the pu- 5: © 5, 6, K 7- 


niſhment of one of his own Nazars or Great Maſters 
of the houſhold. For this man, though his particular 
favourite, he ordered to be ftrip'd naked, caufed him 
to be expos'd to the heat of the fun for three days, 
and to the inclemency of the air for as many nights, 


and afterwards condemn'd him to perpetual impriſon- 


ment, and to wear a chain about his neck, for having 
ſuſfered himſelf te be corrupted by bribes, * 


89 ® 


ABB 


and elevated ſoul, lov'd foreigners, and openly protected the Chriſtians (Ef, whom he 


would not ſuffer to be moleſted in any manner on account of their Reli 


gion, ſaying, 


that God alone was Lord of the conſciences of men. As for myſelf, ſays he, tis m 

duty to preſide over the external government of the ſtate, and to take care that all 
my ſubjects, of what Religion ſoever, may have juſtice equally adminiſtred to them [F]. 
He form'd a noble deſign, viz. to extend the limits of his kingdom towards the north, 


for which he had made conſiderable preparations ; and it was generally believ'd Abas 


would have been ſucceſsful, he having levy'd a powerful army of choſen troo 
found means to amaſs vaſt ſums of money without burthening h 


is ſubjects, by keeping 


vacant many of the great, but unneceffary poſts of the kingdom, and retrenching 
from his own private expences. By this good ceconomy, upwards of twelve millions of 
crowns were brought yearly into the treaſury.. But death put a ſtop to all his great 


the 


aged thirty ſeven 
ſucceed him, 


[E] Protected openly the Chriſtiant.] The favour- 
able ſentiments which this Prince and the other Kings 
of Perſia, fince Abas the firſt, entertain'd for the 
Chriſtian religion, may be aſcrib'd to their being born 
of Georgian women. For ever ſince Abas the great 
conquer'd that country, the Sophis of Perſia have had 
their Haram or Seraglio ſupplied by Ladies of that 
country, who being originally Chriſtians, not only 
panes a veneration for the religion of their fathers, 

ut alſo inſpire their ſons who are educated in their 
ſight till they are ſeven years old, with a particular re- 
gard for it. Schah-Abas the ſecond was ſo prejudiced 


in favour of Chriſtianity, that nothing could offend 


(4) Chardin's Ce- 
renation of Soly- 
man, p. 169. 


# 


(1) Oeuvres de 
St. Real, tom. 1. 
* 207. 


him more than to hear any one ſpeak ill of it; and 
many of his Courtiers incurred his diſpleaſute, and 
were diſgraced on that very account. Some aſcribe 
the death of Athemal-Doulet, who 8 in his 
minority to the invincible averſion he diſcovered on all 
occaſions againſt it z and the Armenians of his time 
uſed to ſay amongſt themſelves, that Abas was more a 
Chriſtian than nM 

credit ought to be given to a common report which 
prevailed among the people at that time, viz. That 
Abas was baptized a little before his death by his Phy- 
fician F. Raphael, a Capuchin, who was in great A 


pas of Tabriſtan, and after havin 
which a virulent Lues Venerea had thrown | 


ahometan (4). I believe no great. 


deſigns. He fell ſick at one of his country-ſeats, ſix miles from Damagaan, a city of 


g languiſh'd four months in a diſeaſe, into 
aim, he dy'd the 25th of September 1666, 
years, leaving two ſons, but without naming which of them ſhould 


vour with him. I ſhould think there is the greater 
reaſon to doubt of the truth of this, ſince Chardin, 
who in his hiſtory of the coronation of Solyman ſeems 
pretty well informed of all the particulars of the death 
of this Prince, does not mention a word of ſo re- 
markable an incident ; ſo that we may rather conclude 
it to 7 - fiction of the Romiſh Miſſionaries. 

[F] May have juſtice equally adminiftred to the 
There is a ſhining — of this Piet of 1 
in Abas, and his impartial equity to all his ſubje&s, 
on occaſion of a Perſian's having ſtabb'd an Armenian 
Chriſtian, for taking a fiſh, which they look upon as 
ſacred, out of the baſon of a Moſque. The criminal 
being abſolved by the Sedre or High-Prieft of the 
kingdom, who declared, that the Armenian had been 


juſtly killed; Schah-Abas hearing of it was of a con- 


trary opinion, deſpiſed the ridiculous reaſoning of the 
Prieft, who pretended that the taking · of a conſecrated 
fiſh was ſuch a ſacrilegious crime, as the firſt who ſaw 
it, had a right to puniſh with death : Abas therefore 
reprimanded the Prieft ſeverely, condemned him to 
Pay a fine to the benefit of the family of the deceaſed 
— en and puniſhed the murtherer as he de- 
erv | 


2 ABASSON, a famous Impoſtor, went into France, where he 3 to paſs for 


a Perſian Prince; by this means he got from ſeveral perſons o 


diſtinction conſide- 


rable ſums of money, which he ſpent in company with wicked and profligate wretches. 
From France he went to Iſpahan the capital of Perſia ; there he conceal'd himſclf from 
morning til] night, in order to get thoroughly acquainted with the language and man- 


ners of the Perſians. 


Paul Lucas the traveller, who gives an account of this Impoſtor, 


tells us he had ſeen him often ſtudying his part. In a few years, Abaſſon thinking he 
was now well prepar'd to appear in publick, perſuaded a Perſian lady of his acquain- 
tance [A], that he was brother to the King of Perſia, fon of Solyman, and great- 
grand-ſon of Abas the great: that his mother, who was an Arabian, had hid him im- 
mediately after his birth, for fear the King ſhould ſacrifice him, in like manner as he 


[4] Perſuaded a Perſian lady.) It is uſual with 
Impoſtors and Hereſiarchs to practiſe firſt upon the 
fair ſex, and to endeavour to inveigle them; becauſe 
they know women generally have a great\aſcendant 
not only over their husbands, but alſo over gather 
men. Their power is often ſo great and ſo unli- 
mited, that even men of honour, of birth and qua- 
lity, and capable of ſerving their country, mult be 
contented to lead a private life, if they will not ſub- 
mit ſo far as to addreſs ſome proud and ambitious 
woman who bears ſway in courts, and diſpoſes of all 
the poſts and preferments. Thus under. the late 
French King, Madam de Maintenon was ſo powerful, 
that not the leaſt favour could be obtain'd bar by 
applying firſt to her. Even the Princes of the Blood 
were oblig'd to make court to that lady. But this 
was no new grievance; there are inſtances of it in 
the hiſtory of the commonwealth of Rome. Lucullus, 
the moſt worthy man of his time, of whom Abbe St. 
Real ſays, that one thing only could be laid to his 
charge, viz. that he did not know how to be vicious (1); 
Lucullus, I ſay, notwithſtanding all his ſhining qualities, 
could not obtain the government of Cilicia, nor the 
command of the army againſt Mithridates, without hum- 
bling himſelf before Præſcia, and making love to her. 


F had 


This Præſcia was a woman notorious at Rome for 
her lewdneſs. Cethegus, then the idol of the peo- 
ple, was in love with her, and ſhe had lo great an 
aſcendant over him, that to obtain any thing from 
Cethegus, people were obliged to apply to Præſcia ; 
and to procure the people's favour, Cethegus was. to 
be courted. Lucullus, tho' an enemy to Cethegus, 
and deſpiſing Præſcia, was nevertheleſs prevail'd upon 
to pay her ſome reſpect; which ſhe miſtaking for 
love, was the prouder of it, becauſe Lucullus was 
univerſally eſteem'd, and had till then ſeem'd little 
inclin'd to gallantry, Præſcia return'd his addreſſes 
in a ſatisfactory manner, reconciled him with Cethe- 
gus; who blindly believing any thing his miſtreſs 
told him, was laviſh in all places of the praiſes of 
Lucullus; apply'd to the people in bis favour, and 


, and 


at laſt obtain'd for him the government he deſir'd (2). () Id. ibid. 


Thus a man of great abilities and uncommon merit, 
was promoted to an honourable poſt by the media- 
tion of a woman, nay a lewd woman. I don't know 
whether the Perſian lady, our Abaſſon apply'd to, was 
of the ſame character with Præſcia; but in all likeli- 
hood Abaſſon would have gain'd little credit among 
the Armenians, had he not been ſupported by her 
powerful intereſt. 


22 ABB 
had done his other brothers. He alſo made her believe, that having wander'd up and 
down ſeveral countries, he reſolv'd at laſt to return to Iſpahan, with an intention to 
free his countrymen from the tyranny of a Prince, who unjuſtly poſſeſs'd a crown to 
which he only had a right by his birth. To make his ſtory the more plauſible, the 
cunning Abaſſon ſhew'd an emerald, on which he had cau'd to be engrav'd the name 
of Solyman, with that of a ſon of his, born indeed of an Armenian woman, but who 
dy*d a child. He likewiſe pretended that ſeal had been given him, as a token by 
which, if occaſion offer'd, he might make himſelf known tor. the true ſon of Solyman. 
In a little time he had fo far infatuated ſeveral Armenians, that they adviſed him to 
go into Turkey, and beg the Sultan's aſſiſtance, in order to reſtore him to the Perſian 
throne. The Armenians collected among themſelves a large ſum of money, which they 
gave to Abaſſon, together with ſeveral bills of exchange upon the Armenian merchants at 
Conſtantinople. Abaſſon thus furniſh'd, went to that city, where the Armenians re- 
ceiv'd him with open arms, The Grand Signior having had notice of his arrival, of- 
(A Rixdollar fer'd him Hve hundred rixdollars (a) a day, and a guard of Janizaries ; but the haughty 

Eine: and Abaſſon refus'd theſe offers, as being beneath the dignity of ſo great a Prince. This 

Kxpence of cur magnanimity, as his friends call'd it, endear'd him more and more to the Armenians, 

* who furniſh'd him liberally with money, ſo as to enable him to live in a manner ſuitable 
to his birth. But worldly felicity is not laſting ; for the Grand Signior began to ſuſpect 
Abaſſon to be an Impoſtor : ſo that he gave orders to have him ſeiz d, upon which he was 
carry*d under a ſtrong guard into the iſle of Lemnos in the Archipelago. In the mean 
time the Grand Signior ſent an Aga to Iſpahan, to enquire into the truth of the whole 
affair. Abaſſon hearing this, was deeply afflicted ; he apply'd to the French Conſuls 
in the Levant, in order that by their intereſt he might get leave to go to France. The 
Conſuls, impos'd upon by the ſeal abovemention'd, wrote to Count Pontchartrain in 
France in favour of this mock-prince ; but before they could have an anſwer, the A 
had inform'd the Grand Signior, that Abaſſon was an Impoſtor. Upon which his pre- 
tended Perſian Majeſty was beheaded, by the Turkiſh Sultan's order, together with 
three of his abettors; and their heads were expos'd to the view of the whole army be- 
fore the Viſier's rent, to teach all ſuch Impoſtors as Abaſſon, not to impoſe upon the 
credulity of the people, by ſpecious fiftions ; becauſe the truth never fails, ſooner or 
later, to come to light (6). | 22 

S ABBADIE (James) an eminent French Proteſtant Divine, was born at Nay, a 

town within four leagues of Pau in Bearn, in the year 1654. After he had made a 
ſufficient progreſs in claſſical learning, under the inſpection and encouragement of the 
famous John la Placette, miniſter of Nay, he was ſent to the Academy of Sedan, where 
he ſtudied philoſophy and divinity. From thence he went into Holland, and afterwards 
into Germany; and having receiv'd holy Orders and the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
he was miniſter of the Elector of Brandenburg in the French church of Berlin. But 
he left that place about the year 1690, and came over into England, and was for ſome 
time miniſter of the French church in the Savoy, London. Some time after, the 
Deanery of Killalow in Ireland being vacant, he was promoted to that dignity, which 
he enjoy'd till his death. Having made a tour into Holland in order to publiſh one of 
his books, ſoon after his return he was taken ill at London, and dy*d at St. Mary la 
Bonne, near London, on the 25th of September 1727, in the 73d year of his age. He 
was a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the orthodox or primitive doctrine of the Proteſtants, as 
appears by his writings, which are numerous [4]. Beſides an uncommon knowledge of 
the learned languages and the claſſical authors, he was well vers'd in eccleſiaſtical and 
prophane hiſtory. But what rais'd and ſupported his reputation was his elevated genius, 
great penetration, and ſtrong nervous eloquence. 
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(5) Paul Lucas 

Voyage dans la 

Turquie, &c. en 

1714, tom. 1. 
56. 


. ABBAS 


[4] His writiigs are numerous. ] He pub- 


liſh'd the following books. Sermons ſur divers textes 
de PEcriture. Leiden 1680, in 8% This volume 
contains four ſermons. Panegyrique de Monjeigneur 
PElefeur de Brandebourg. Rotterdam 1684, in 89. 
Traite de la V:zrite de la Religion Chretienne. Rot- 
terdam 1684, in 87, 2 vol. A ſecond edition of 
the ſame in the year 1688, with large additions, 
This book was ſeveral times reprinted in France, and 
tranſlated into Engliſh, Dutch, &c. Reflexions ſur 
la Preſence reelle du Corps de Jeſus Chrift dans I Eu- 
ehariſtie ; compriſes en diverſes Lettres. La Haye 1685. 
in 12%. Reprinted at Rotterdam in 1713. But the 
author diſown'd theſe editions, as being full of ty- 
pographical errors, which often perverted the ſenſe, 
or made it unintelligible. Les Caracteres du Chretien 


& du Chriſtianiſme ; marquez dans trois ſermons ſur. 


divers Textes de I Ecriture, avec des Reflexions ſur 
les Afiiftions de Egliſe. La Haye 1685, in 129. 
Traite de la Divinite de Notre Seigneur Jeſus Chriſt. 
Rotterdam 1689, in 8%. L'Art de ſe connoitre ſoy- 
meme, ou la Recherche des Sources de la Morale. En 
deux Parties. Rotterdam 1692, in 8%, It has been 
reprinted ſeveral times in France, and tranſlated into 


various 1 The High-Dutch Tranſlation is 


printed at Augsburg in 1712, in 8%. Defence de /a 
Nation Britannique, od les Droits de Dieu, de la Na- 
ture, & de la Societe, ſont clairement ttablis, au 17 
de la Revolution d Angleterre, contre l Auteur de P Avis 
important aux Refugiez. Londres 1692, in 8%, Re- 
printed in Holland. Panegyrigue de Marie Reine 
d Angleterre, d' Ecaſſe, de France, & d Irlande, de glo- 
rieuſe Memoire, decedie a Kenſington le 18 Decembre 
1694. La Haye 1695, in 12% Hiſtoire de la der- 
niere Conſpiration d' Angleterre. Avec le detail des 
diverſes entrepriſes contre le Roi & la Nation, gui 
ont precedt ce dernier Attentat. Londres 1696, in 8*. 
This book was written by order of King Wil- 
liam, and extracted from the memoirs and original 
apers communicated to the author by the Earl of 
Portland, and Sir William Trumbal Secretary of State. 
It was reprinted in Holland, and tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh. La Yerite de la Religion Reformte, Rotterdam 
1718, 2 vol. in 8%. Dr. Lambert, Biſhop of Dro- 
more in Ireland, judging that this book might be 
proper for the inſtruction of the Roman Catholics of 
his Dioceſe, deſired a Clergyman, who was his friend, 
to tranſlate it into Engliſh ; but when the Biſhop 
ſaw that verſion he diſliked it, and tranſlated it him- 
ſelf, Le Triomphe de la Providence & de la Religicn, 

v3 


ABB AS , the ſon of. Abdalmothleb or Abdolmutalib, and uncle of Mahomet ; at 
firſt rais'd a war againſt his nephew, whom he eſteem'd an impoſtor and an infidel : 
but he havihg been vanquiſh'd and taken 1 by Mahomet at the battel of Bender, 
which happen'd in the ſecond year of the Hegira, he was ſet at a very great ranſom. 

gh» Whereupon one day complaining to Mahomet, he faid ; Can you think it reaſonable to 
— pong op + reduce your own uncle to ſuch a wretched poverty, as will bring a diſhonour on your famil 55 
mark (@), which þy forcing bim to beg bis bread from dvor to door. Mahomet, who knew that Abbas 
2 3 had got large ſums conceaPd, reply'd, M bat then are become of thoſe purſes filld with 
« Jnking gold, which you gave to your mother to keep for you the day you came from Mecca ? 
— intend hall Whereupon Abbas being very much ſurpriz'd at Mahomet's nowledge of what he 
have a double thought had been extremely ſecret * began to have a better opinion of his nephew 

1 


Note this name 
is ſometimes 
written with a 
fingle 5, becauſe 
the Arabians very 
rarely write any 
double letters; 


1 9 than he formerly had, and to think him an extraordinary perſon; and thereupon pro- 
We miſed him not owy to pay his ranſom, but alſo to embrace his new religion; which 
Abas for Aba, accordingly he did: and ſome years afterward he declar'd publickly, That God 
nc, ee had been pleas'd to reſtore to him the money he had fo disburs'd an hundred fold, 
b. 2, c. which he em as an effect of God's favour [B] to him for embracing Muſulmaniſin. 


After this he became one of Mahomet's principal captains, and fought on his be- 
half at the battel of Henain againſt the Thakefites in the eighth year of the Hegira, 
which was ſome time after the taking of Mecca. It was at this battle that Mahomet's 
life was in great danger, and he had certainly been loſt, had not Abbas, who had an 
,exceeding ſtrong and loud voice, recalPd and re- animated the flying ſoldiers with theſe 
words: Oh ye/jervants of God ! Don't you know his prophet is here? Where will you flee ? 
Where will. you hide yourſelves ® Are you the faithful people ſpoken of in the $ cripture, 
and to whom the promiſes of God are made, and will you deſert the Prophet of God? Sc. 
Theſe words of Abbas being ſpoken with a piercing and lofty tone, ſo animated the 
flying Muſulmans, that they return'd to the charge, and reſcu'd their Prophet from the 
hands of his enemies. But this our Abbas was not only a good Soldier, but alſo a 
Doctor of the Muſulman Law, and became very knowing therein in a ſhort time; 
for all their learning then conſiſted in reciting and explaining the chapters of the Al- 
coran, which Mahomet pretended were ſent to him from Heaven from time to time: 
and next, to preſerve in their memory certain apocryphal hiſtories which paſſed 
among them for prophetic traditions. But in that kind of learning our Abbas was 
greatly ſurpaſſed by his ſon, uſually nam'd Ebn Abbas, i. e. the ſon of Abbas. Our 
Abbas was ever had in great veneration by the Muſulmans, and both the Khalifs, 
Omar, and Othman, never came into his preſence on horſeback, but they alighted 
on foot to ſalute him. He died in the thirty ſecond year of the Hegira; and 
a hundred years after his death, one of his grandſons, viz. Abul-abbas, ſirnamed 
Saffah, was proclaimed Khalif, and in him began the Dynaſty, or government of the 
Abbaſſides, who poſſeſſed the Khalifate for the ſpace of 524 years: and there were 
thirty ſeven Khalifs of his Race, who ſucceeded one another without any interruption. 
His ſon Ebn Abbas Abdallah, couſin- german to Mahomet, was grandſon to Abdal- 
mothleb, who was the grandfather of the falſe Prophet, He was one of the moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe Muſulman Doctors, who are by way of eminence denominated 
Sabahah, 1. e. the companions of the Prophet ; and his authority has a preference beyond 
all of 'em in the doctrine of traditions [C]. *Tis reported of him, (but without foun- 
dation) That the Angel Gabriel, who had brought the Alcoran to Mahomet, appear'd 
to him at the age of ten years, and endu*d him with a perfect underſtanding of that 
Book, and that therefore he was dignified with the title of Targiuman Alcoran, i, e. 
the Interpreter of the Alcoran. He dy'd in the ſixty eighth year of the Hegira ; on 
whoſe death there was an univerſal cry, That the Grand Rabbani [D] (i. e. the great 
Doctor or Inſtructor) of the Muſulmans is dead. Herbelot, p. 3. 
ABB ASA, ſiſter of Harun Raſchid, fifth Khalif of the race of the Abbaſſides. 


(See the next article.) The Khalif her brother marry'd her to Giafer his favourite, 


upon this hard condition, That they ſhould not bed together: but their reciprocal 
paſſion made them forget, or diſregard the condition; ſo that a fon was born to 
them, 


ou POuverture des ſept Sceaux par le fils de Dieu: 
o Pon trouvera la premiere partie de Apocalypſe, 
clairement expliquee par ce qu'il y a de plus connu 
dans I Hiftoire de moins conteſts dans la parole de 
Dieu. Avec une nouvelle & tres ſenſible Demonſtra- 
tion de la Verite ge la Religion Chretienne. Amſter- 
dam 1723, 4 vol. in 12%. Befides theſe books, he 
publiſh'd ſome ſermons ſeparately, and ſome other 
{mall pieces, which met with as great approbation 
as his other works. A little before he dy'd, he put 
out propoſals for printing a new edition of all his 
works, in 4 vol. 4, which was to include ſome new 
Pieces that had never been made publick ; but was 
prevented by death. | 

[A] Extremely ſecret.) "Tis poſſible Abbas was 
much ſurpriz'd at the diſcovery of this ſecret ; and 
yet 'tis more than probable Mahomet was no Pro- 
phet as to the means of the diſcovery : for tho' he 
was expel'd Mecca, he had yet many friends and 
agents there, who might be ſuppos'd to have ſome 
knowledge of the affair tranſacted between Abbas 


and his mother, and conſequently convey that know- 
ledge to Mahomet. 

[B] As an effef of God's favour.) I cannot ſee any 
good ground for this Faith or Hypocriſy, (call it 
which you will) in Abbas, ſince he, ſoon after the 
fight at Bender, join'd 'with Mahomet, became a 
coadjutor of his councils and actions, and conſe- 


quently ſhar'd with him in his future rapines and 


conqueſts; which in a few years augmented their 
fortunes, as Abbas ſays, an hundred fold. 

[C] The dofrrine of traditions.) The whole body 
of the Mahometan Religion, like that of the Jews, 
conſiſts either in the book call'd the Coran or Alcoran, 
or in another book of traditions call'd Sonnah, See 
the article ABOU-HANIFAH. 

[D] The Grand Rabbam.] The word Rabbani, or 


Rabbana, ſignifies both in Arabick and Hebrew, our 


Maſter, or our Injtrufor. The Muſulmans likewiſe call 
ſuch of their Doctors as they eſteem the moſt ſpiritual 
and devout, Rabbanian and Rabbanioun, (in the plural 
number.) See Herbelot, p. 704. . 
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them, whom they ſent ſecretly to Mecca to be nurs'd. This being afterwards diſ- 
cover'd by the Khalif, was the cauſe of both their misfortunes [A]; for Giafar, 
according to ſome authors, thereby loſt the favour of his Sovereign; and Abbaſa 
being baniſh'd the imperial palace, was reduc'd to a moſt miſerable ſtate. Some 
years after, Abbaſa happening to meet with a great lady her former acquaintance, 
the latter was vaſtly ſurpriz'd to ſee her in ſo mean and deſpicable a dreſs; and 
asking how ſhe who had been ſo rich, was now become ſo poor; Abbaſa anſwer'd, 
Once indeed I bad four hundred ſlaves at my command; but my condition is now ſo much 
chang'd, that two ſheep-skins ſerve me, the one as a ſhift and the other for a gown, Ab- 
baſa ſaid farther, That ſhe aſcrib'd ber misfortunes to her ingratitude for the benefits 
Pe had receiv'd from God in the time of ber proſperity: And declar'd, That having acknow- 
ledged ber crime, and been truly. penitent for it, ſhe then liv'd contented. The lady 
hearing this gave her five hundred drachms of ſilver, (about ſeven or eight pounds); 
at which Abbaſa was as joyful as if ſhe had been reſtor'd to her former 3 In 
the Arabic collection, entitled Saba, tis ſaid that this Princeſs had an elevated genius, 
and compos'd elegant verſes. And Abou Hagelah relates, that there is a very moving 


ſonnet of Abbaſa's to Giaffer her husband. We give a ſtanza of it, tranſlated from 
the Arabic, in the Remarks [B]. 


f [4] The cauſe of both their misfortunes.) An emi- * to gaze upon, and converſe with her in my pre- 
(i) Khondemi nent Perſian hiſtorian accounts for it as follows, ** ſence, but not to touch or converſe with her in 
Harun Raſchid having a ſiſter call'd Abbaſa, whom © in private. Giafer accepted of her on theſe terms; 

« he tenderly lov'd, and a chief favourite named © but they being both young, ſoon found an oppor- 

„ Giafer, whoſe converſation gave him very great © tunity of gratifying their mutual wiſhes, ſo that 

« delight, was in effect ſuddenly deprived of both, Abbaſa became pregnant and was deliver'd of male 

«« his ſiſter withdrawing her ſelf into the moſt ſecret ** twins. Raſchid hearing of this was ſo exaſperated, 

apartment of the court-ladies, where ſhe would * that he cauſed Giaſer to be beheaded, and confin'd 

« ſcarce admit of the Khalif's viſits ; and Giafer, © Jahia his father and his brother Fadhel (3) in the pri- (3) There wee 

46 having loſt much of that wit and gaiety wherewith “ ſon of Rakka, where they remain'd till-their deaths. Wo other bro- 

d 


he us d to entertain him. Harun being uneaſy at And writing to his governors and miniſters of the 3 


a : i ſon'd. Yee the ar- 
* this, ſoon found that the mutual affection which * provinces, he ordet'd all the Barmecides throughout ticles FADHEL 


« Giafer and Abbaſa had for each other was the cauſe © his dominions to be ſeiz'd, and at the ſame time and GLAFER, 
« of it, and therefore to ſatisfy in ſome meaſure their © poſſeſs'd himſelf of all their eſtates. This being 
paſſion, which he perceiv'd was very violent, he © done, he commanded Abbaſa to be ſhut up in a 
«« reſolved they ſhould marry ; hoping by that means tower, where ſhe was put alive into a well, or ra- 
«« to enjoy the pleaſing converſation of both without “ ther thrown into a dungeon (4), and ſending for (4) Foot has 
«« ſcruple or difficulty. He indeed annext to it this “ her two children, they appear'd like orient pearls e- +3 ig 
hard condition, viz. that they ſhould neither bed “ in his eyes, when gazing upon them he could not buried alive in a 
together, nor have any manner of familiar con- forbear weeping, but at laſt, he gave orders for well; but I take 
«« yerſe, except in his preſence. But notwithſtanding their being thrown into a well or pit, which was the ſenſe rather 
. << this reſtriction, the inclination of the young Lady, ** no ſooner done but the ſame was fill'd with earth.” _— ED 
« made her ſtrongly urge Giafer, who was young and Some other Arabic authors mention this incident, but in 0 oe wi 
very handſome, to a more intimate correſpondence. not with any clearneſs. Erpenius (5) ſays ſomething of or dungeon. 
Giafer, being likewiſe naturally amorous, could not it, but mentions only one tan. | (5) In Hiſt. S. 
long reſiſt the ſollicitations of his fair-one, and ſoon [B] We give 4 flanza of it tranſlated from the aten. 
« found means ſecretly to ſatisfy her defires. Abbaſa Arabic.] This copy of verſes was written after 
«« proving pregnant not long after this, was delivered their ſeparation, and therein ſhe laments her being 
«« of a male child, but ſo privately that the Khalif fruſtrated the enjoyment of his company, by reaſon 


% could never have known it, had not one of her of the cruel commands of her brother. 
% ſlaves diſcover'd it to him. In the mean time th 


« had ſent the child to Mecca to be nurs'd, which T had reſolv d to keep my love conceal'd 
„ being whiſper'd in the Khalif's ear, he took a In the receſſes of my aching heart ; 
« journey thither upon pretence of a pilgrimage, but But ah ! the little Rover's on the wing, 
« before his arrival into that city, the infant had been And, ſpight of me, betrays what I wou'd hide, 
« ſo ſecretly conveyed into the province of Yemen or If this fond overture does not recall you, 
« Arabia Felix, that Harun 8 not trace it with any My honour, and my ſecret, both are loft. | 
« certainty. Upon this, tis ſaid, the Khalif form'd a Or, if I yield to (6) his ſevere command, (6) Harun 
« reſolution of deſtroying Giafer and his whole fami- "Twill ſave my life, but then--T ſhall be wretched-. 
« ly, call'd the Barmecides, which was very numerous.” Happen what will, at leaſt, I ſhall not die 
(z) Abul Phara- Another celebrated author (2) gives the following  Unmaurn'd and wunreveng'd, fince my ſad exit 


gius's Hiſfory of account of this incident. The 108th year of the 
— * ＋ « Hegira (anno Dom. 802.) Al. Raſchid, ſeizing on a | | 
2 . « the- Barmecides put Giafer to death, Wich is Abbaſa wrote theſe lines to Giafer her husband, be- 
&fſors. « aſcrib'd to the following cauſe. Raſchid was ac- fore The ſuffer'd him to violate the too rigorous orders 
% cuſtomed whenever he wanted to relax his cares of her brother. They abound with the ſofteſt ſenti- 
« with drinking, to make Giafer and Abbaſa the com- ments of love for him, and diſcover the dilemma ſhe 
* panions of hie pleaſures, and was ſo delighted with is in, whether ſhe ought to obey the dictates of her 
„ their converſation, that he could not bear the paſſion, or the Khalit's ſevere injunction She writ 
« abſence of either. It happened that Raſchid in one em in an ambiguous, obſcure manner, purpoſely that 
« of his jovial entertainments with them, ſaid thus to her brother might not diſcover her to be the author 
« Giafer, I'll give Abbaſa to thee for a wife, ſo far as of em. | 


Will palpably point out the dire aſſaſſin. 


6 ABBASSIDES. *Twas in the hundredth year of the Hegira, which anſwers to the 
common ra of Chriſtians 718, and under the Khalifate of Omar II. that Mahomet 
the ſon of Ali, and grandſon of Abdallah, and great grandſon of Abbas (a), began to 
publiſh his pretenſions to the Khalifate: he was therein ſupported by many great 
lords of the Empire, who ſent twelve ſelect perſons into the province of Khoraſan and 
elſewhere, to incite the — . in favour of the Abbaſſides againſt the Ommiades, who 
then poſſeſſed the Khalifate. Theſe reported and ſpread thro* all thoſe parts, That 
the Abbaſſides were the true ſons of the houſe or family of the Prophet, as being de- 
ſcended from Haſchem and Abdalmothleb, the paternal uncles of Mahomet; and 
that the Ommiades had uſurp'd from them the Empire, which ought to have been 

6 . | , hereditary , 


(«) Herbelct, p. 4. 
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hereditary in their family, and to belong to the blood of their firſt Prince and Legiſlator; 
See the articles Ou Ax ſon of Abdelaziz, and Maryan. Now as the Abbaſſides treat the 
Ommiades as uſurpers; ſo the Alides, or deſcendants of Ali, treat the Abbaſſides in 
the ſame manner, but not with the ſame fucceſs: for they habe all along pretended 
that the Khalifate belong'd to them by direct and plain right, as being neareſt of ke in 
to Mahomet. And this has been a frequent caufe of diſturbances in the empire of the 
Abbaſſides. See the article ALipes. They compute thirty ſeven Khalifs of this family 
of Abbas, who reigned from the 1324 year of the Hegita to the year 656, during 
the courſe of five hundred and twenty three Arabic or lunar years, to months, and 
twenty three days. This race hath been fo prolific, that in the 200% year of the Hegira, 
under the Khalifare of Al-Mamon, the number of the meh and women of this Houſe 
amounted to 33000. Notwithſtanding which, after they had reign'd five hundred and 
twenty three years, the people of Egypt, &c. in the year of the Hegira 656, refuſed 
o acknowledge them, when Moez the Fathimite was there proclaimed Khalif; and 
he authority of the Abbaſſides was not re-eſtabliſh*d, until Saladine, Anno Chriſti 117577. 
reſtor'd it“. This family having been in the ſaid year 656 ſubvetted by the Tarrars, * See a particulat 
obtain'd notwithſtanding, about three years after, ſome ſhadow of authority (at leaft — * — 
as to religion) in Egypt: for Bibans, Sultan of the Mamalucs, reviv'd it there, and ties in the 
caus'd it to be ſupported in ſuch ſort, that Selim x 4 Emperor, on his con- l Feds, ch. 5: 
queſt of pt, found remaining there one of thoſe Phantoms, nam'd Khalif Moſtan- —_ . 
dbilla, whom he carry'd with him to Conſtantinople. The hiſtory of theſe laſt Ab- dure or his 
baſſides, Khalifs of Egypt, hath been written by Diarbecri, and inſerted in his Chronicle Life of Salatine: 
entitled Alkamifi, But the hiſtory of the former race hath been written by divers au- | 
thors, viz. Tarick al abbas, and Akhbar beni al abbas; alſo Abdalla, the ſon of Houſajn, 
the ſon of Bader Kateb, hath treated of them: and Sotouthi hath wrote a particular 
book of their excellencies, entitled, Aſus ffadb! beni al abbas. We are to know, that 


45 


after the death of Mahomet there ſucceeded him as Khalifs, iſt, Abubecre ; 


1 7 
1 


Omar; 3dly, Othman; after whoſe death the Khalifate became divided into the A 
des, the Ommiades, and the Abbaſſides. See the articles ALIDES and OMMIADES. 


The Abbaſſides ſucceeded in the order + REI [4]: 


[A] Sutterded in the order hereunder.) 

i. The firſt Khalif of the race of the Abbaſſides was 
Aboul Abbas Saffah, as was before ſhewn. He was 
the ſon of Mahomet; the ſon of Ali, the ſon of 
Abdallah, the ſon of Abbas. See before. He 
reigned four years and nine months. 

2. Abougiafar Almanſer the brother of his predeceſſor, 
He reign'd two years. 

3. Mahadi the ſon of Almanſor. 
years and one month. 3 
4. Hadi the ſon of Mahadi, reigned one year and 

three months. 

5. Harun Raſchid the ſon bf Mahadi and brother of 
his predeceſſor. Reigned ten years and eight months. 

6. Amin ſon of Harun Raſchid, reigned four years 
and nine months. * | | 

7. Al Mamon the ſon of Harun and brother of Amin 
his predeceſſor, reigned twenty years three months. 

8. Motaſſem the ſon of Harun and brother of the 
two preceding, reigned eight years, eight months, 
and eight days. WES | 

9. Vathec the ſon of his predeceſſor Motaſſem, 
reign'd five years, nine months and thirteen days. 

10. Motavakkel ſon of Motaſſem and brother of 
Vathec. Reigned fourteen years, nine months and 
nine days. 

11. Montaſler, ſon of Motawakkel, reigned fix months. 
12. Moſtain, ſon of Motaſſem, and brother of Vathec 

and Motavakkel, reigned three years, nine months, 
and ten days. 

13. Motaz, ſon of Motawakkel, and brother of Mon- 

| way reigned three years, fix months, and twenty 
one days. F | 

14. Motadi, ſon of Vathec, and grandſon of Motaſ- 
ſem, reigned eleven months and two days. 

15. Motamed, ſon of Motawakkel, reigned twenty 
three years. 

16. Motadhed, ſon of Moffic, (who was never Kha- 
lif) and grandſon of Motawakkel, reigned nine 
years and nine months. | 

17. Moctaffi, ſon of Motadhed, reigned fix years, 
ſeven months, and twenty days. 

18. MoRader, ſon of Moctadhead, and brother of 
Moctafi, reigned fourteen years and eleven months. 

19. Caher, ſon of Moctadhed, and brother to Moc- 
tader and MoQtaff, reigned one year, five months, 
and ſeven days. 

20. Radhi, ſon of Moctader, reigned fix years, ten 
months, and ten days. 


21. Moctafi, fon of MoRader, and brother to Radhi 


He reigned ten 


ABBESS, 


his predeceſſor, reigned fix years, eleven months, 
and fifteen days. | 

22. Moſtacfi, ſon of MoQafi, reigned one year, four 
months, and two days. I 

23. Mothi, the ſon of MoRader, and brother to Radhi 
and Moctaſi, reigned twenty nine years and fir 
months. | | 

24- Thai, the ſon of Mothi, reigned ſeventeen years, 
ten moriths, and ten days. 

25. Cader, the ſon of Iſhac, (who was never Khalif) 
and grandſon of Moctader, reigned forty one years 
and four months. 

26. Caim or Cajem, the ſon of Cader, reigned forty 
four years and fix months. 3 

27. Moctadi, the ſon of Mohammed or Mahomet, 
(who was never Khalif) and grandſon of Caim, 
reigned nineteen years and five months. 


28. * Moſtedaher, the ſon of Moctadi, reigned twenty ® Note the Sa- 


- five years, fix months and fifteen days. 


racenic hiſtory, 


29. Moſteraſched, the ſon of Moſtedaher, reigned ſe- Pblit d by Er- 


venteen years and two months. 
30. Raſched, the ſon of Moſteraſched, reigned two 


years. | 

31. Mottaki, the ſon of Moſtedaher, reigned twenty 
four years and eleven months. 

32. Moſtanged, the ſon of Mottaki, reigned eleven 


years. Ny . > 

33- Moſtadhi, the ſon of Moſtanged, reigned three 
years and eight months. 

34 Naſſer, the ſon of Moſtadhi, reigned forty ſix 
years and eleven months. ; 

35- Daher, or Dhaher, the ſon of Naſſer, reigned 
nine months and fifteen days. 

36. Moſtanſer, the ſon of Daher, reigted eighteen 
years and eleven months. 

37. The laſt Khalif of Bagdat was Moſtazem, the ſon 
of Moſtanſer, who reigtied” eleven years and ſeven 


months. But three or tour _ after his death and 


the ſubverſion of this Khalifat, as aforeſaid, there 
appear d in Egypt another Moſtanſer, a Prince of 
the ſame family, who was acknowledged for Khalif 
(i. e. a ſucceſſor of Mahomet) in thoſe patts, and 
founded a ſecond Dynaſty or race of Abbaſſides: 
but theſe poſſeſs'd the dignity of Khalif, as to mat- 
ters of religion only, — being poſle(s'd of no tem- 
poral eſtate never pretended to any temporal power. 
See what is ſaid of em above, and for their ſucceſ- 
fion ſee article MOSTANSER, and other particular 
articles there mentioned. | W. 
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© ABBESS, the Superior of Nuns and 


Nuns are more ancient in the Church than Monks, there nevertheleſs were Abbots long 
before Abbeſſes. The firſt virgins, who conſecrated themſelves to God, uſed to reſide 
in their father's houſes. After wards, in the fourth century, they went and lived to- 
gether in monaſteries ; but not having any churches aſſign'd them; they 
to the cathedral or parochial churches with their Superiors. In the time of Gre-" 
gory there were churches in almoſt all the convents of Nuns: Formerly the Abbeſa 


was elected by the Community, who uſed 


was thought the moſt capable to govern the reſt 3 the Abbeſs elected, whoſe place was 
for life, was bleſſed by the Biſhop, Some Abbeſſes have claimed divers prerogatives 
that did not belong to them [A]. See ABBOT. © MCT FT bes 


[UI] Some Abbeſſes have claimed, &fc.) It is certain, 

(r) Biblieh, ſays Father Simon (1), that when women are placed 
Critig. de M. De at the head of monaſteries, they are very bold and pre- 
Sai more, t. 1. fuming ; ſome Abbeſſes have ventured to give epiſco- 
5. 6. pal bleſſing, by laying hands and making the fign of 
| the croſs upon the heads of men ; and though Charles 
the great forbid it, they yet diſregarded his edict, and 


ABBEVILLE, in Latin Ab#atifvilla, capital of the earldom of Ponthieu in Pi- 
cardy, on the river Somme, five leagues from the ſea, in the dioceſe of Amiens; was 
anciently, as its name ſhews, only an Abbot's country ſeat. Tis thought this Abbot 
was St. Riquier, (Richarius) or one of his ſucceſſors, who liking the ſituation and con- 
veniency of this place, being two leagues from his abbey of Centule, firſt built a | 
houſe (a), and afterwards a caſtle on it, where was a Priory ſubordinate to the Abbey (5). C Fither Lathe, 
Hugh Capet took it from the Monks (c), to make it a ſtrong hold 
of barbarous nations; and fortifying it, gave it Hugh his ſon-in-law, who ſtiled him- . » 322- 
ſelf Avon (Patron or Defender) becauſe the King his father-in-law had put St. Riquier's (5) Send 

church under his protection. Angelram his fon took no other title, till he had killed 3. 7» £79 
in battle the Count of Boulogne, and married his widow ; for then he aſſumed the title 11. 
of Count of Ponthieu, which his deſcendants enjoy*d (4). Abbeville is ſince become (c) Harinlfus, 
very conſiderable; *tis ſo large, that ſcarce ten or twelve cities in all France exceed, or nachus in Cie. 
even equal it in circumference (e), ſays Sanſon, who in 1636, computed that it had thirty , Maori 
five, or forty thouſand inhabitants. *T was his native 3 and what is remarkable, it gave 12. apud Had. 
birth within a few years to three eminent Geographet 
Father Philip Briet the Jeſuit, The river Somme is here divided into feveral branches, which (4) Vale Ne- 
run within and without the city. Authors don't agree with Sanſon (g), when he affirms {1404p r. 
that Abbeville was always the capital of Ponthieu [4], and much more ancient than e de f Anri- 
any city of that county [B]; much leſs will they allow of his aſſertion, that this city C. , 
was anciently call'd Britannia [C], and one of the moſt flouriſhing in Gaul, long before (/) Sen to one 


UA] Was always the capital of Ponthieu.) Father 
Labbe refutes him thus: Mr. Sanſon, you have not 
read the titles and records of St. Riquier's Abbey, 
which inform us, that under Lewis le Dibonnzire, in 
815, there were within the walls of Centule 2500 
houſes, ſeveral artificers, a great many ſtreets, &c. 
and that Abbeville is rand among the towns and vil- 
(1) Labbe Ja- ages ſubordinate to Centule (1). If we may believe 
_— Metho- the verſe ſo often repeated in that Province. 
- 320. 
it. 120. 
wy Turribus à centum Centula nomen habet. 


9 That is 
(2) Ibid. p. 316, Call Centula from its known hundred towers (2). 
317. a 

[B] 4bbeville ... nuch more antient than any city of 
(3) Ibid, p. 320. that county.) “ This, ſay thoſe of St. Riquier (3) is an 
„ untruth z ... And what have you, like antiquity, 
* in Abbeville, ſince your collegiate church of St. 
« Wulfran recognizes for its founder, William of 
« Talluas, and John his ſon, after anno Dom. 1100; 
« and that the Priory of St. Peter, of St. Bennet's 
order, was founded but a few years before? For 
« as to the pariſh of- our Lady du Chatel, it has 
«« ſtill the appearance of a village.” As to Frede- 
garius, whoſe teſtimony Sanſon quotes, to prove that 
(4) Labbe Ta- Abbeville was ſtanding in the time of Ebroin the 
Vine Mae. Maire; tis anſwered (4) that we are to read in 


dig. p. 321. chapter 96. Atque 4 Bacivo villa evadens aufugit, 
and not Atgue Abacivo villa evadens aufugit. 

LC] That this city was antiently called Britannia] 

Sanſon grounds his opinion on a paſſage of Strabo, 

ee who he thought declared (5), *That Scipio enguiring 

tiguitd of Albe- of thoſe deputed from Marſeilles, what they knew of 

ville, p. 4. Britannia, Narbe, and Corbilos not one of them could ſay 


any thing remarkable of thoſe cities, though they were 
the * in all Gaul. Sanſon ſuppoſes that theſe De- 
puties dif 

5 


+ * Fl * 
* 
? * 


went on in this cuſtomary way: nay ſome of them 


then the moſt flouriſhing city of Gaul. 
covered their ignorance in this matter, in the 


Canonefſes in monaſteries of virgins.” The? 


always went 


to chuſe her among the eldeſt Nuns wie 


b: 8 


have been ſo ſelf-conceited, and entertained ſg good 
opinion of their own talents and abilities that they 
dared to adminiſter baptiſm, and even to preach. 
Pope Innocent the third gave ſtrict orders to reſtrain 
the boldneſs of ſuch Abbeſſes as preſum'd to perform 
epiſcopal functions, which no way become their (ex. 


. - ableaux Mubed. 
againſt the incurſions & 4 Geagraphic = 


6. Alex 
Centulenfis Mo- 


ſui, lib. 4. cap- 
ers; himſelf, Peter Du - Val (J), and Saban, Nair, 


Gall. p. 1. 


(e) Sanſon Re- 


our of Sanfon's fiſters. 
(g) Sanſon Anti- 
quite &. Abbeville, 
year of Rome 532, and gives this reaſon, viz. becauſe f 59, 60. 
the Scipio who ask'd theſe queſtions, was he who loſt 
the firſt battle Hangibal gained over the Romans. He 
ſuppoſes, that this Scipio, in order to get intelli- 
gence of Hannibal's march, fail'd to the mouth of the 
Rhone”; and that it was there the Deputies of Mar- 
ſeilles, who were come to pay him their compliments, 
could not anſwer his queries: but this we ſhallexa- 
mine under the article Pyzheas. Let us now take a 
view of Sanſon's other hypotheſes. He obſerves, 
I. That Narbonne, though one of the moſt antient 
and moſt flouriſhing cities of Gaul, is yet (6) named (6) P. 8. 
after that of Britannia, among the three cities which 
Scipio enquired after. II. That the Belgium in Cæ- 
ſar's Commentaries, was 4 diftri of the Belgi (7), (7) P. 39. 
including the Beauvaiſis, Amienois, Artois, and per- 
haps the Vermandois and the Senlifiens. III. That 
thoſe who inhabited the coaſts of Great Britain 
came from Belgium (8), and have retained the names (8) P. 17. 
of the ſeveral cities whence they ſprung, as Cæ ſar 
informs us. IV. That according to Pliny's enumera- 
tion (9), thoſe he calls Britanni muſt have inhabited (9) Lib. 4. cap. 
Ponthieu (10). V. That from the ſeveral parts of ie) $a = 
. . . 4 
Belgium whence people croſt into England, tis na- cherche 4 ade 
tural to ſuppoſe that moſt came from the ſea - coaſt, that ve, p. 46. 
is, from Ponchieu. Sanſon infers from theſe parti- 
culars, that the Britanni of Pliny are the Chiefs of 
Belgium who came into England (11); that they at firſt (11) Cluvier, 
retained their antient name, and gave it afterwards to Ct. Arr. 
the laſt mentioned country, and would not have been — 2 
called Britanni, but from their capital city ; conſe- to Britans i. 
quently, ſays Sanſon, this antient Britannia, the me- 
tropolis of Ponthieu, muſt have been the city which 
Scipio enquired about; now as Abbeville is the capi- 
tal of Ponthieu, it therefore exiſted under the name 
of Britannia before the ſecond Punic war, and was 


It muſt be confeſs'd, that Sanſon has ſhewn ſome 
genius 


433 


„ buy Saviour. Father Labbe cenſur'd him very ſeverely upon this account, the patti- 


culars of 'which we ſhall give hereunder [DJ. Abbeville enjoys very great 7 
and having never been taken, is call'd Ia Pucelle (the virgin or maiden) o 

try (5) 3 and its motto is, Semper fidelis, i. e. Always faithful, | 
all that relates to this city, the privileges of its ancient inhabitants, the eminent men 
who were born or died in it, &c. (i) may peruſe L'Hiſtoire Gentalogique des Comtes de 
Pont bieu, i. e. The Genealbgical Hiſtory of the Counts of Ponthieu, printed in Paris for 
Francis Cloufier, anno 1657, in folio: 


D#chauſit ; that is, Brother 


27 


the cou 
Thoſe who would know (4) De. Valin fits 


Traite de la 
France. 


(i) I juſtly put 


c. this wor 
5 abounding with 
The author has conceal'd his name under numberleft d gtef- 


theſe Letters, F. I. D. J. M. C. D. which ſignify, Frere Ignace de Jeſus Maria, Carme fions 3 fuch a 
Ignatius of Jeſus Maria, a barefooted Carmelite. See the ar- 3 ＋ 0 


ticle SANSON (James). 


nb relation to 


genius and erudition in this long train of hypotheſes 
and conſequences ; but then the reſult will be chi- 
merical and romantic, becauſe the whole is grounded 
on a paſſage taken in a wrong ſenſe, The matter 
ſtands thus. Strabo tells us (12), that Polybius conſi- 
dered what follows, as one of Pytheas's fabulous ſto- 
ries, viz. That not one of the inhabitants of Nar- 
bonne or Corbilo, the chief cities of the country ; 
nor one of the deputies of Marſeilles, who waited upon 
Scipio, could tell him any thing remarkable concern- 
ing Britannia (Great Britain) upon his enquiring about 
it... This is the true ſenſe of the Greek text, as ap- 
pears, both from the grammatical conſtruction, and 
the turn of mind of writer in queſtion. Tl} 55 
abus Doxdfreg, ue Furs Thy dd Hoe hu, 
57: N αν fn, Thy cvfvfei feilen Tamriant oi 
«xs Myim sid purges Rb, iter rd 77 Zeri 
vp a6 Bperlas ass, cd Tay bn Nasse, off rd in 
Kenne rep hows Ape min; Tay i (13). I 
mean Pytheas, who, te ſet off his rhodomontades and 
fictitious ſtories, always vaunted he would inform his 
* readers of a thouſand particulars, which till then had 
been unknown. We may therefore believe, that he 
boaſted himſelf to be the firſt who had given an ac- 
count of the Iſland of Great Britain, and drew his 
proof from hence; that Scipio could not learn any 
thing concerning it from the inhabitants of Marſeilles, 
of Narbonne or of Corbilo on the Loire, though theſe 
were the moſt flouriſhing cities of Gaul. Tis plain 
Sanſon miſtook the ſenſe of the antient Geographer, 
and probably was partly miſled by the Latin verſion 
(14) See, among following. Cajus Corbilonis mentionem faciens Poly- 
other paſſages, Bius, fimul Pythes refert commentum, Maſflienfium 
47 . F. 21. ſcilicet qui Sci pionem convenerant nullum puicguam ha- 
Lee buiſſe dignum memoratu quod diceret interrogatus de 
mordiis fidei pauct enn * 
idem, ſed pro- Britannia, itemgue Narbonenfium & Corbilonenſium, 
Carifimi, mna- cum he tres urbes Galliæ omnium eſfſent optimæ. An 
chorum nomine jnattentive reader may ſuppoſe; that the three beſt 
2 * cities of Gaul which the tranſlator mentions, are 
Evangelifla Mar. Britannia, Narbe and Corbilo; but if rhe paſſage be 
eo, qui primus conſidered, we ſhall find that Bperranxy ſignifies there 
Alexandrine urbi the Iſland Britannia; Strabo always expreſſing him- 
- — fi u, ſelf in this manner, without adding the word , in- 
ee 5 ſula (14) i. e. Ifland. 
[D] Father Labbe cenſur d hin very ſeverely upon 


(12) Strabo, lib. 
+ P 190. 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


fian. lib. 2. de 
Inſtit. Cœnob. 
cap. 5. That is, 
* In the begin- 
% ning of Chri- 
76 ſtianity, a few 
„ perſons, but of 
te the beſt note, 
« were called 

« Monks, who 
© had received 

« their ſtatutes 
« or rule of life 


* 1 * Ponthieu. 
this account.) He denounced war againſt Sanſon, 

and his firſt act of hoſtility was as follows. 'Bri- 
tanniam Abbavillzus chalcographus interpretatur Ab- 
beville, lepidifſimo commento, quod non tam ex Py- 

thee mendatiis, quam ex ignoratione linguæ Cræcæ 

editum malignam in lutem demonſtrabimus ali, cum, 


prinum fingularem illum de Britannia traftatum nan- 


ciſci & legere datum fuerit. That is; The map- 

« engraver of Abbeville, (Sanſon) by a very pleaſant 

fiction takes Britannia for Abbeville ; which error 

« is owing, not ſo much to his following the falfities 

* of Pytheas, as from his ignorance of the Greek; 

„which we ſhall ſhew, when we get a fight of his 

c extraordinary treatiſe on Britannia.” Theſe are 

his words in his Pharus Galliæ antiguæ, printed 

Moulins in 1644. Father Labbe had not then peruſe 

the book which Sanſon publiſhed on this ſabje in 

Paris, anno 1636: having only ſeen his new Phæno- 

menon of Britannia; not in the large map of an- 

cient Gaul, which Sanſon publiſhed in 1627, but in 

the ſmall one that 3 afterwards. This book 

falling at laſt into Father Labbe's hands, he refuted 

the foundations of it, anno 1646, in his Tables 

Methodiques de la Geographie Royale; and obſerv'd, 

that if Strabo's text is taken in Sanſon's ſenſe, the 

reſult would be, that the inhabitants of Marſeille 

knew abſolutely nothing of the city of Narbonne, 

the 532d year of Rome, tho' Marſeille had then ſtood 

near four hundred years, and Narbonne was a very 

flouriſhing city. Sanſon was ſenfible of the great 

ſtrength of this objection, and anſwered it to the 

beſt of his abilities (15). But would any one be- (t5) Sinfon; Re 
lieve, thoſe of Marſeilles were ſo often at wat with cherte 7 4be- 
their neighbours, that they had no time or oppor- ,, p. 76 & 
tunity to hear of Narbonne? Don't we find by ſea - - 
the paſſage of Juſtin (16) which Sanſon quotes, that (16) Tuſtin. Eb, 
before the year of Rome 362, they had often de- 43. cap. 5 & 6. 
feated the Carthaginians, and made an alliance with 

the people of Spain? Father Labbe did not gain 

much by his triumph; for Sanſon fell upon his Pharus 

Galliæ antique, and almoſt demoliſhed it. We are | | 
to obſerve, that Sanſon wrote a reply (17), with (17) See the Re- 


regard to his hypotheſis concerning Britannia, which mark [4] to- 

is ſtill in manuſcript. wards the cloſe 
of the article 
PYTHEAS. 


ABBEY. This name was given to the Monaſteries of men and women [A], when 
their Superiors took the title of Abbots or Abbeſſes. In the Empire of Germany Ab- 
bies were diſtinguiſhed into Singular and Collegiate. 
Gefurſtete Abteyen, or Princely Abbies, becauſe their Abbot is a Prince of the Empire, 
and has a right to vote in the College of Princes, 
cellor to the Empreſs, is the moſt conſiderable, and as it were the Primate of all the 
Abbots in Germany; ſo that in the Diets of the Empire, he has often pretended to the 


The Germans call the former 
The Abbot of Fulde, who is Chan- 


2 ws * preeminence over the Biſhop of Hildeſheim, and even over the Archbiſhop of Cologn, 
« firſt Biſhop of The ſingular Abbies of Germany are Fulde, Kempten, St. Gall, Elwangen, Bergreſgaden, 
N Nr gel Corvey, Pruym, Stavlo, Weiſſenburg, Luterburg, Morbach. The Collegiate Abbies 
in bis Origins are, Weingarden, Salamonſweyer, Schuſſenriedt, Peterhouſen, Zwyfalten, Marchtal, 
2 * | St. Peter 5 
_ _ A This name was given to monaſitries of men and obliged to work for their ſubſiſtence, though they 


doubted authori- rvomen.] The monaſtic life began in Egypt about the 
ties, that till the year 300, where a great many Chriſtians being perſe- 
time of Deme- cuted for religion, were obliged to fly their native 
„„ country; though ſome authors think, there were 
andria, i. e. Anno Monks in Egypt long before the date abovementi- 
Chriſti 175, on'd (1). From Egypt the monaſtic life was introdu- 
mow was no ced into Greece, where, about the, year 370, St. Baſil 
— F. OE — gave it the form it now has. It was introduced in 
Egypt, and bat Italy ſo early as the 2 350 by Athanaſius, but did 
St. Mark was nob gain much ground at Rome and the places adjacent 
neither Biſhop of till the year 500, when St. Equitius and St. Benedict 
Alexandria, nor regulated it, and ſpread it over all Italy; but the inſti- 


— — de. tution of the former did not laſt long. At that time 


Monks were not Clergymen, but Laymen, and were 


now and then received alms from charitable people; 
and, when their Convents were in towns, ſome (mall 
gifts from the Church of the town, where they lived, 
Abbot Tritheme ſays, there were in his time fifteen 
thouſand monaſteries of Benedictine Monks, befides 
the*ſmall convents of that order (2): What a prodigi- (2) Fra. Paolo, 

ous number of unprofitable or rather devouring ver- 770i des Bene» 
min did thoſe monaſteries entertain? However, the Y, . 37, 38. 

Benedictine Monks have ſometimes been very uſeful 
to the publick ; for their monaſteries were like fo 
many inns where they received and entertained gra- 
tis, gentlemen and other travellers, and inſtructed 


youth (3). % 


(3) Merzeray, 
Abrege de I Hi. 
de F. Yanee, tem. 4. 
P- 67 8. 


— 


ABB 


St. Peter, St. Heimeran, Urſperg, Quedlimburg, Eſſen, Hervorden, Andlau; Beſides ., 
thoſe Abbies, there are ſeveral which have been ſeculariz'd, and annex'd to the do- 
minions of ſome Princes: ſuch is the Abbey of Hirfeld, which has the title of a Prio- 
cipality, and by the treaty of Munſter was ted to the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel. 
See Otto Mencken, in his Notes upon Hormius; whete he obſerves that the great Maſter 
of the Order of St. John has a ſeat in the Council with his Abbots, who are Princes. 
Abbeſſes are reckoned in the Colleges of the Prelates of the Empire. But as it 
would not be decent for them to be preſent in the Diets, where affairs of State are 
debated, they ſend deputies to act in their name. There are fifteen of thoſe Abbies, 
which 1 place in the ſame order with Imhoff, in his Notitia S. Rom. Germanici Imperii 
Procerum, lib. 3. cap. 29. Eſſenden, Buchau, Quedlimburg, Andlau, Lindau, Hervorden, 
Gernrode, Ratisbon two Abbies, Bortſcheid, Ganderſheim, Heggenbach, Gurenſel, Roten- 
Munſter, Baindt. The Abbies of Lindau, and the four laſt, are of the circle of Sua- 
bia; the others belong to the circle of the Rhine. There are alſo Royal and Imperia] 
Abbies; theſe are monaſteries built and endowed by Kings: and Emperors [B], of 
whom they are immediately held, and are not ſubje& to the juriſdiction of Biſhops. 
They have this privilege, that Abbots cannot be preferred to them, nor inveſted with 
the Temporalities, but by the ſame Prince, from whom they receive the Croſier. This 
is an ancient cuſtom, as appears by the Charter of the Emperor Henry II, in 10123 
and by Suger's Hiſtory of Lewis VI, King of France.. Adam, Abbot of St. Denys 
being dead, the Monks unanimouſly elected Suger in his room; but that election —1 
not take place till the King, who did not immediately hear of it, had eſtabliſhed Suger 
by his royal authority, as a perſon who was acceptable to him. As theſe Abbies were 
erected by the generoſity of Princes, the Abbots in return were bound to ſome feodal 
ſer vice, and eſpecially to ſerve in the armies [CJ, or to ſend ſome perſon in their ſtead, 
as Du Freſne ſhews by ſeveral inſtances of the Abbots of St. Denys, and of St. Sul- 
pitius at Bourges. In paying homage to the King, they uſed theſe words; 7 become 
yottr vaſſal, and 1 promiſe to be loyal till death. | 
There were no Abbies of women, at leaſt in France, till about the year 567, when 
Queen Radegunde, fourth wife of Clotharius the firſt, founded at Poitiers a monaſtery, 
by che name of the Holy Croſs. Several women followed her example; ſo that by de- 
grees the kingdom was fill'd with Abbies, ſome of which are very rich, and of a 
royal foundation; as thoſe of Chelles, Poiſſi, &c. So early as the third Century, there 
were ſeveral maidens who reſolved never to marry, as Tertullian and Cyprian inform 
us. Thoſe uſed to live with their parents, or with ſome near relation, and were not 
yet confined to Cloiſters, only wearing a veil when they went to the publick places of 
worſhip, to which they reſorted with the other Chriſtians : ſuch were Paula and Euſto- 
chium, to whom St. Jerom wrote ſeveral letters. Monaſteries were not built for Nuns, 
till the end of the ſixth Century. Tis ſuppoſed that the Abbey of Jouare in France is 
one of the moſt ancient; that it was erected about the middle of the fourth Century; 
and that the firſt Abbeſs of it was Thelechilde, who inſtructed Bertilla, the firſt Abbeſs 
of Chelles, in the principles of religion. Abbies have ſometimes been given to mar- 
ry'd women, as Chriſtopher Juſtel obſerves (a). He mentions a charter belonging to 
the Monaſtery of Brioude, bearing date Anno 879. As the Lords, ſays he, then 
« took the name of the eccleſiaſtical benefices they enjoy'd by the King's favour, and 
* 5 „ calld 


(a) Hift. de la 
Maiſen d Au- 
verg ne. lib. 1. 


chap- 6. 


Arthur (5). All other monaſteries abounded with (5) 14. ibid. q, 
ſuch like relicks, nay ſometimes the ſame Saint, or 343 · 

the ſame part of a Saint was found in ſeveral monaſte- 

ries or churches : thus the Monks of St. Hermeran at 

Ratisbon and thoſe of St. Denys in France equally 

boaſted they poſſeſs d the body of St. Denys the Areo- 


[B] Endowed by Kings and Princes.) At firſt Abbies 
were not very rich; the Friars and Nuns, as well as 
the Clergy, were maintained by the alms and free 
gifts of the people; they had no property nor real 
eſtates ; but in a little time they diſcovered a ſafe, ſe- 


cure, and inexhauſtible fand, by which they ſoon 
ined immenſe riches, I mean the fooliſh and ſuper- 
{titious credulity of the Laity. On this the Clergy 
both ſecular and regular went to work ; they forged a 
thouſand Saints and Relicks, which were to be ſeen 
and worſhip'd in churches and monaſteries, where 
they performed numberleſs miracles. It would take 
up whole volumes, ſhould we give an account of theſe 
ſpurious Saints and Relicks, and their pretenaed mi- 
racles. In the church of the monaſtery of Glaſton 
in England, ſeveral valuable Relicks were kept, among 
which were “ ſome remains of Rachel's Sepulchre, of 
„the Altar on which Moſes poured oil, of Moſes's 
Rod, of the Manna, of Ifaiah's Sepulchre, and the 
„ Relicks of the three children who were delivered 
« out of the fiery furnace.” De ſepulcro Rachel, de 
altare Moyſi, in quo fundebat oleum, de virga Moyſi, 
gu eduxit filios Iſrael de Agypto, de manna fillorum 
Ijrae!, de jepuliro Iſaiæ Prophet, religuiæ de tribus 
pueris, quoi liberavit Dominas de camino ignis ardentis, 
Men. i. (4). Nor were they leſs provided with Relicks re- 
Arg Ed Ito d. lating to the New Teſtament : they ſhewed, among o- 
228 py thers, ſome parts of the place where Chriſt was born, 
Mr Sainjcre (Fa- two bits of the manger in which he lay, a bit of the gold 
ter Sim n) t. 3. the wiſe Men preſented him with ; they alſo had part 
5. 34%» of the Virgin Mary's ſepulchre, a little of her milk, and 
a crols of cryſtal which ſhe gave to the famous King 


| 4, M maſs. 


pagite ; and the head of John the Baptiſt was ſhewed 
in three or four places. Theſe Saints and Relicks 
daily wrought a million of miracles, on which occaſion 
the deluded laity flock'd to convents and churches, 
where they paid very dear for their ſuperſtitious cre- | 
dulity: ſee the book quoted in the margin (6). Be (6) Bibb. Cri. 
fides this the Monks and the ſecular Prieſts had the art“ de Mr Sain- 
of intoxicating widows, old maids, and other filly 228 n 
people, to ſuch a degree, that they obliged them to _ 
diſinherit their own relations, and bequeath their 
eſtates to churches or monaſteries, ſo that a father 
often diſinherited his own children tg enrich a ſett of 
lazy Monks, or greedy Clergymen. This at laſt be- 
came ſuch a grievance, that Princes were forced to re- 
dreſs it (7). Charles the great enafted a particular (7) Fra. Paolo, 
law to this purpoſe (8) viz. That no Churches or Mo. %% dit Bene- 
naſteries ſhould receive legacies, by which the children“ ful ne 
. 5 . . 18 

or relations of any perſon were diſinherited. ! 

[C] To ſerve in the armies) Mezeray obſerves (9) '9) Abrege 4. 
that in the tenth Century, Biſhops and Abbots, not-“ ißt. de France, 
withſtanding the repeated prohibitions of Princes and tom. 8. p. 464+ 
Councils, bore arms, and went into the field; which 
cuſtom at laſt became a law. The dignified Clergy at 
that time lived like Princes rather than like Apoſtles 
of Chriſt, and Miniſters of the Goſpel ; they were 
ambitious, proud, and immers'd in all kind of vices, 


A B B 


« cal'd themſelves Abbots, Lay-Abbots, or Soldier-Abbots, Abbate Laici, Abbates 
« Milites, Abbatioli, Abbatiarii ; tho* they had not the title of Abbots, but only en- 
«© joy'd the income of their Abbies, whereof ſeveral inſtances are found in hiſ- 
40 tory. It happened alſo that ſuch benefices were given to marry'd women: thus 


6“ Alpais, wife of Earl Begon, was Abbeſs of St. Peter of Rheims; Thietberge, wife 


de of Lotharius, was Abbeſs of Avenay in the year 864 ; Bertha, mother-in-law of 
« Otho I, was Abbeſs of Merenſtein in 952; Rothilda, mother-in-law of Hugues the 
« Great was Abbeſs of Chelles; Orgine, mother of Lewis IV and Greberge his wife, 
«were: ſucceſſively Abbeſſes of St. Mary of Laon.“ See ABBOT. 
& ABBON or ALBON, Abbot of Fleury or of St. Benedict, upon the river Loire, 
lived in the tenth Century. He was born at Orleans; his father's name was Letus, an 
his mother's Ermengarde. Abbon ſtudy'd firſt in the Monaſtery of Fleury, where he 
was taught the firſt elements of the Sciences by two learned Prieſts, Gunbolus and Chri- 


ſtianus. In that Abbey he receiv'd the religious habit from Wulfaldus, who was Abbot 


thereof. Abbon made a wonderful progreſs in Grammar, Arithmetic, and Logic; 
and going to Paris and to Rheims, apply'd himſelf to other branches of learning. He 
went to Orleans, and there learn'd Muſick : after which he went into England, by 
order of his Abbot, and at the preſſing invitation of Archbiſhop Oſwald, fſtay'd two 
years in England; during which he inſtructed the Monks of an Abbey of Benedictines, 
which Oſwald had founded. Abbon was ordained Prieſt by that Archbiſhop ; and 
having gain'd the eſteem of the King and of the principal Nobles, who made him 
very rich preſents, he return'd to his Convent, of which he was choſen Abbor. Ful- 
bert of Chartres calls him in one of his letters, the moſt learned Philoſopher, and the 
Teacher or Doctor of all France. He aſſerted vigorouſly the rights of the Monks againſt 
ſome Biſhops, who wanted to uſurp the tithes belonging to Monaſteries. This rais'd 
him ſeveral enemies, which oblig*d him to make an apology for himſelf, as he has done in 
his Letters. He went twice to Rome, once under Pope John XV ; and a ſecond time, 
by the King's command, under Pope Gregory V. He compos'd the difference which 
aroſe between that Pope and the King of France, on account of Arnould Archbiſhop 
of Rheims, who had been depos'd by a Council held in that city, the Pope threatning 
to ſuſpend the whole kingdom from divine ſervice. Abbon having obtain'd from the 
Pope ſome new privileges for his Convent, return'd home again, and brought with 
him the Pallium for the Archbiſhop. See ARNOULD. Our Abbor, attended by 
ſome Friars, amongſt whom were Aimoin, went into Gaſcony, to reform the Mo- 
naſtery of Squirs, ſituated on the banks of the Garonne ; but the women of the places 
adjacent and the Gaſcoon Friars, not liking the regulations he would make, and 
_— to continue their diſſolute way of life, rais'd a ſedition againſt him (a), in 
which he was kill'd the 13th of November 1004; on which day 


(a) Mezeray 
Abrege de I Hi. 
the Martyrology of 4 France, tom. 


France and that of St. Benedict have fix'd his feſtival. He was a celebrated author [4] = OS: 
e 


See the circular Letter of the Monks of Fleury on the death of Abbon, and his 
written by Aimoin his ſcholar. Glaber. lib. 3. Fulbert of Chartres in Epiſt. Sigebert, 
de Viris Illuſtribus, c. 140. C in Chron. ad Ann. 990. Trithem. in Chron. Du Sauſſay. 
Voſſius. Du Breuil. Father Mabillon, A. Sanct. Benedict. tom. 1. & in Analectis. Bail- 
let Vie des Saints. | 


collection of canons or church laws, which the learn- 


[4] He was a celebrated Author.) He wrote the 
lives of ſome Popes collected from the Hiſtory of 
Anaſtaſius Bib/iothecarius, or the Librarian; an apo- 
logy directed to King Hugh Capet, and to Robert his 
ſon ; the life of Edmund King of England ; ſeveral 
letters to Pope Gregory V, and other perſons; a 


ed Father Mabillon publiſh'd ; a treatiſe of Cycles, 
and ſome other ſmall tracts. His apology and ſome 
of his letters were printed at the Louvre in 1687, 
and at the end of the Codex Canonum Vetus (i). 


(1) Du Pin, 
Bibl. des Auteurs 
Eccleſ. X Siecle · 


BBOT (Georct) Archbiſhop of Canterbury, author of ſeveral books [4], was a 
Sherman's ſon, and born at Guilford in Surrey anno 1562. He went thro? his ſtudies at 
Oxford, and in 1597 was choſen Principal of Univerſity College. Two years after, 
he was made Dean of Wincheſter, and continued fo till 1609, when he ſucceeded 
Dr. Thomas Morton in the Deanery of Gloceſter. Hitherto his promotion had not 
been very quick, nor made much noiſe; bur he afterwards roſe to great dignities in a 
very ſhort time; being appointed Biſhop of Lichfield on the third of December 1609 ; 


thence tranſlated to London in February 1610, and to Canterbury in March following (5), (4) Ex Atbenis 
The favour of the Earl of Dunbar, whoſe chaplain he had been, contributed more to his — 


advancement than either his learning, or his abilities as a preacher. His conduct 
did not pleaſe univerſally ; it being thought ſtrange that an Archbiſhop ſhould pay a 
. regard in his palace to his Secretary than to his Chaplains; and out of it, re- 

ct the Laity more than the Clergy. Twas ſuppos'd, that as he had never paſs'd 
thro* the lower benefices, to which a cure of ſouls is annexed ; or in other words, had 
not known the difficulties which attend the ſpiritual direction of a pariſh, *twas not ſo na- 


[4] Author of ſeveral books.) The Principal 
are, Quæſtiones ſex theologice totidem Preleftionibus 


tural 


Fonas. The Hiſtory of the Maſſacre of the Valteline *. * A country ſub- 


A Geography 


; the ninth edition whereof, which is ject to the Gris 


_ diſputate. That is, Six theological Queſtions, ar- 
gued in ſo many Lefures, Printed at Oxford in 
1598. Dr. Hil”; Reaſons for Papiſtry unmasR'd. 
Printed at Oxford in 1604. Sermons on the Prophet 


not the laſt, was publiſh'd in 1607, and the treatiſe 
on the perpetual Viſibility of the true Church, 
printed at London in 1624, but without the author's 
name, f 1 
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tural for him to be indulgent to the Clergy. His ſeverity towards theſe, and bis con- 
niving at the increaſe of the Puritans, made many people 3 him. The laſt 
circumſtance occaſion'd a modern author to obſerve, that if Laud had ſucceeded Ban- 
croft, and the ſcheme for univerſal 8 had not been interrupted under Abbot, the 
(c) Fuller's V, Schiſm would undoubtedly have been ſuppreſs'd in England (c). The Archbiſhop became 
eie of Fred obnoxious to King James, by not joining with that Monarch in his reſolution of marrying 
the Prince of Wales to the Inga of Spain. This the Archbiſhop's enemies per- 
ceiving, fancy'd it a proper juncture to ruin him; hoping to impoſe upon the King. 
from a religious principle, by alledging the ancient Canons of the Church. The better 
to underſtand this, the reader is to know, that Archbiſhop Abbot had accidentally * * With a crog- 


kill'd the keeper of Burnhill Park, belonging to the Lord Zouch. Upon this, the Biſhop _ 


of Lincoln, then Lord-Keeper, infinuated to the Duke of Buckingham, that the 
Archbiſhop was degraded zpſo facto, by the murther he had committed. He en- 
forc'd his aſſertions from the laws of the kingdom, and the ancient ſeverity of 
church-diſcipline ; and faid, he was afraid the Papiſts would draw an advantage from 
his Majeſty's ſuffering a man, whoſe hands had been imbrued in blood, to exerciſe the 
archiepiſcopal functions and the Primacy: in a word, he prevail'd fo far, that a com- 
miſſion was iſſued out, appointing certain Biſhops and other Lords to examine the affair. 
The reſult however was not ſatisfactory to his Grace's enemies; it being declar'd, That 
as the murther was involuntary, he had not forfeited his archiepiſcopal character. This 
was in 1621, Six years after, another ſtorm broke over his head, which cruſh'd him. 
But this is no wonder, ſince the King's favourite (4) bore him a grudge, for admitting 
certain perſons he hated, too often to his table, which was one of the moſt ſplendid 
at that time. The pretence for ruining the Archbiſhop, was his refuſing to licence 
a ſermon of Dr. Sibthorp's on apoſtolical obedience, tho* his Majeſty had expreſsly com- 
manded him to do it. Upon this, he was ſuſpended from all his functions as Pri- 
mate; and they were exercis'd by certain Prelates, of whom William Laud, afterwards 
% Extrafted his ſucceſſor, was one (e). Abbot then withdrew to the place of his birth, and after- 
— Hiteicel wards to Croydon-Houſe, where he died, Auguſt 4. 1 63 3. His monument, adorn'd 
C:lie#ions, Vol. 1. with variety of ornaments and inſcriptions, is ſtill ſeen in Guildford church. He founded 
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(4) The Duke 
of Buckingha 


part 1. p. 101, 
102. 


Charles I. 


(x) See alſo Le 
Neve, Lives of 
Biſhops, Sc. 

. 101. 


(2) Rapin, Hiſ- 
tere Angleterre, 
vol. 7. p. 336. 


le td r an hoſpital in that town, and endow'd it richly, There was another George Abbot (Z] 
Archbiſhop Abbot who publiſh'd in Engliſh, A Paraphraſe on Job, and Short Notes on the Pſalms, 
of en Vindiciæ Sabbati (F). He liv'd in 1640. 
is inſerted. f | | 
(/) thence One- [B] There was another George Abbot.) Henninges $abbati, to the Archbiſhop. He alſo makes him au- 
* Witte is miſtaken in his Diarium Biographicum, where thor of a treatiſe againſt Biſhops, and another againſt 
he aſcribes the works of this George Abbot, viz. his the Browniſts. would be very extraordinary for 
Paraphraſe on Job and on the Pſalms, and his Vindiciæ an Engliſh Metropolitan to write againſt Biſhops, 
& ABBOT (Grorct). We hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here ſome 
additions to the article of that great and good man, of whom Mr. Bayle, being a 
ſtranger to the Engliſh tongue, could not give a very full account. The motive for ſe- 
| (a) Bakers Queſtring Archbiſhop Abbot from his office and juriſdictions (a), as expreſs'd in the 
Ciror. p. abo. commiſſion itſelf, was that the Archbiſhop could not, at preſent, perfonally attend 
thoſe ſervices, which were otherwiſe proper for his cognizance and juriſdiction. But 
the true reaſon was [4] that the King was perſuaded, the Nonconformiſts to the 
(3) Le Neve, diſcipline of the church, increaſed too much by the remiſneſs of his government (5), My 
Fall the © Lord Clarendon treats Abbot with great ſeverity, when he draws his character thus. 
teftant Biſhops He had been, ſays he, Head or Maſter of one of the pooreſt Colleges in Oxford, 
Jince rhe Reforma* £6 and had learning ſufficient for that Province. He was a man of very moroſe man- 


« ners, and a very ſour aſpect, which at that time was called gravity ; made Biſho 

« before he had been Parſon, Vicar, or Curate of any Pariſh Church of England, or 
Dean or Prebend of any Cathedral Church, and was in truth totally ignorant of the 
« true conſtitution of the Church of England, and the ſtate and intereſt of the 
«« Clergy [B], as ſufficiently appears through the whole courſe of his life. He conſi- 


[4] The true reaſon was c.] If we may credit 
Mr. Rapin, what exaſperated the King “ and his 
Miniſters * the Archbiſhop was his refuſing to 
licenſe (1) Dr. Sibthorp's Sermon, in which that cour- 
tier maintained to the utmoſt the doctrines of paſlive- 
obedience and non-reſiſtance ; aſſerting, that the King 
only had the power of making laws; and that when 
Princes command things, which ſubjects cannot per- 
form, either becauſe they are inconſiſtent with the 
laws of God or Nature, or becauſe they are impoſſi- 
ble, ſubjects are nevertheleſs obliged in conſcience 
humbly to undergo the puniſhments inflicted for their 
diſobedience, without reſiſting, murmuring, or bare! 
complaining ; thus they muſt ſubmit to a paſlive obedi- 
ence, where they cannot pay an active one: Sibthor 
further ſaid, that he knew of no other caſes but thoſk 
mentioned, wherein ſubjects were not bound impli- 
citly to obey their Prince (2). Theſe were opinions 
which Abbot could not digeſt, though they pleaſed 
the King and his Miniſters, The Biſhop of London 

2 


« dered 


would not have ſcrupled to licenſe Sibthorp's Sermon ; 
but that would not have done the buſineſs of the 
miniſtry, who wanted to have Abbot ſuſpended from 
his functions, and therefore they ſent for his licence, 
knowing well enough that he would not grant it ; 
this gave them an 8 to exaſperate his Sove- 
reign more and more againſt him. The King himſelf 
ſent one of the Lords of the bed- chamber twice to 
Abbot to try whether he could not overcome his 
ſtiſneſs, but all in vain ; the Archbiſhop continued 
inflexible, and this it was that drew the King's diſ- 
r upon him. . e 
B] Ignorant of the ſlate and intereſt of the Clergy. 

It * rhaps b. — that Abbot did not ls 
aggrandiſe the Clergy and enlarge their power. But it 

ould alſo be granted, that be underſtood well enough 
the conſtitution of England, and the true intereſt of the 
State. It was certainly the intereſt of Great Britain 
to maintain King Frederick upon the throne of Bohe- 
mia, in order to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant —— 


(3) Rapin. ibid. 
r. 131» 


(4) Ibid. p- 21 1. 


ABR 


te dered the Chriſtian: religion no otherwiſe than as it abhorred or reviled Popery, and 
c valued thoſe men niofſt; who did that the moſt furiouſly. For the ſtrict obſervation 
«. of the diſcipline: of the Church, or the. Conformity to the Articles, or Canons eſta- 
4 bliſhed;. he made little enquiry, and took leſs care; and having himſelf made a very 
c little progteſs in ancient and ſolid ſtudy, of Divinity, he adhered only to the doctrine 
of Calvin and for his fake did not think ſo ill of the diſcipline as he ought to have 
« done (c) Abbot was nevertheleſs 1 beloved and eſteemed by the people 
of England, to whom his diſgrace and iſnment contributed to endear him more. 
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(c) Clarendon, 
Hit. of the Grand 
Rebellion, apud 


Before he went to his houſe at Ford, the report of his misfortunes made the | viſits of 1 loc. cit. 
thoſe who came to take their leave of him ſo numerous and popular, that the diſple . 


increaſed, and when he was got to Ford, in- 


ſure of the court againſt him was greatly | 
ing [CJ, he wrote a large narrative of his own 


ſtead of his making ſubmiſſion to the 


caſe, which gave new occaſion to the court to be more offended againſt him (d). How: (d) Le Neve, 


ever, in the latter end of the year 1628 Abbot was ſeemingly 


favour (D), being ſent for to Whitehall, and received from his barge by the Archbiſhop 


of Vork and the Earl of Dorſet; and by them introduced with much ſolemnity to the 


King, who gave him his hand with a very. favourable 5 bidding him not fail to pay 
his attendance at the council table twice a week (e). 

teration of his affairs, as to his being reſtored to the King's favour, &c. he had after- 
wards little comfort in the exercife of his function. Whether an unconquerable ſorrow 
and concern for the caſual homicide he committed, might ſo far engroſs all his thoughts, 
as to render him too indolent and remiſs ; or whether he did not fee through the fineſſe 
of court policy in the late taking off his ſequeſtration, and imagined it done, not out 
of any reſpe&t to himſelf, but barely to pleaſe a party in the houſe of commons, whilſt 
moſt of his authority was devolved on the Bi 
his ſucceſſor z which of theſe cauſes haſtened his end, I ſhall not pretend to determine, 
but take it for granted that one or both did (g). Dr. Welwood in his Memoirs, gives 
us 
« temper and, moderation, and in all his conduct ſhewed an unwillingneſs to ſtretch the 
« act of Uniformity beyond what was abſolutely neceſſary for the peace of the church, 
& or the prerogative of the crown. Being not well turned for a court, though other- 
« wiſe of conſiderable learning, he was either unwilling or incapable to ſubmit to the 
« humour of the times, and now and then, by an unſeaſonable ſtiffneſs, gave occaſion 
<& to his enemies to repreſent him as not well inclined to the prerogative, or too much 
« addicted to popular intereſt, and therefore not fit to be employed in matters of go- 
« vernment ().“ It ſeems that towards the latter end of his life Abbot was grown 


act of diſcipline to enforce conformity even beyond the rules of the church; an order 
and inj ion that the pariſhioners of Crayford in Kent ſhould receive the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper 
Archbiſhop was very charitable, as appears by an account of his alms and gifts re- 
rted b 

8 of Bohemia, for whoſe intereſt he was very zealous, as well as for that of the 
Palatines. Beſides the books mentioned by Mr. Bayle, Abbot wrote ſeveral other 
pieces [Z]. | 

ABBOT 


reſtored to the King's 


Abbot was very well appris'd of this, therefore, when 
the news came to London that the States of Bohemia 
had offered the crown to the Elector Palatine, the 
Archbiſhop, who being then troubled with the gout 
could not go to court, wrote to Nawnton Secretary 
of State, That in his opinion the EleQor ought to 
« accept of the crown, and England ſhould ſupport 
% him in his pretenſions, and that, as ſoon as the 
% news of his coronation arrived, all the bells ſhould 
„be rung, the guns let off, and bonefires made every 
*© where, that all Europe might know the King was 
„ reſolv'd to maintain his ſon in law” (3). The King 
would not follow this advice as being founded on 
reaſons that ſavour'd of Puritaniſm, F ick was 
forſaken, and every body knows what was the conſe- 
quence of it. This is one inftance which ſhews that 
Abbot underſtood the intereſt of Great Britain. Ano- 
ther inſtance of his knowledge in ſtate affairs, and his 
zeal for the Proteſtant religion, was his vigorouſly op- 

oſing the intended marriage between the Prince of 
Wales, and a daughter of the King of Spain, and a 
general toleration of the Papiſts: the letter he wrote 
to King James I. on theſe ſubjects may be ſeen in 
Rapin (4), and in the authors quoted by him. This 
letter, ſays that Hiſtorian, ſhews, it was not without 
ſame reaſon, the Archbiſhop paſs'd for a Puritan, ac- 
cording to the notions of the court, who. called all 
thoſe Puritans that would not aſſert the King's power 


(5) Ibid. p. 212. to be unlimited (5), 


CI Inſtead of making his ſubmiſſion to the King.] 
What ſubmiſſion could he 5 if his fault conſiſted 


4 


only in refuſing to licenſe a Sermon, which tended to 
overthrow the conſtitution, and in not complying 
with the meaſures of the miniſtry, who would raiſe 
money upon the ſubjects by unwarrantable methods? 
Theſe. were his crimes ! crimes indeed againſt an ar- 
bitrary Prince and a corrupt and ambitious Miniſter ; 
but which made him more ſhining in the eyes of all 
good Patriots, and beloved by the whole nation, for 
whoſe cauſe he ſuffer'd. 


ME He was reftored to the King's favour.) Neither 
r 


otwithſtanding this ſeeming al- © 7 ib. 


ſhop of London (/ ), who afterward prov'd (/) Lud. 


g! Le Neve, 


the following character of Archbiſhop Abbot. He was a perſon of wonderful r p. 110. 


(b) Apud le 


more ſevere againſt the Nonconformiſts, for one of his laſt acts of juriſdiction was an * 


kneeling at the ſteps aſcending to the communion table (7), This (0 14. ibid 
Mr. le Neve (t): and it is ſaid, that all the money he could ſpare he ſent to the (0 .d f. 114, 


ood (6), nor Mr. Bayle, nor Mr. Rapin take (6) 4th. Oxon. 


notice of this: they all ſpeak, as if Abbot had never been 
reſtored to his functions, tho' Mr. Le Neve, as we have 


ſeen, ſays expreſly, that his ſequeſtration had been 


taken off. Mr. Wood has committed another miſ- 
take. At length, ſays he, Abbot being found guilty 
of a caſual homicide retired for a time to Guildford; 
afterwards removing to Croydon, he gave way to fate, 


vol. 1. col 585. 


in his poles there (7), though it is certain that he was (7) Id. ibid. 


cleared from all imputation of guilt, and according 
to that judgment had a ſpecial pardon paſs'd the ſeals, 
dated Nov. 22, 1621, which may be ſegn in Sander- 
ſon's Continuation of Rymer's Fdera, Vol. xvii. 


P. 337-340 (8). 


(8) Le Neve, u 


LE] He wrote ſeveral other pieces] viz. A Preface ſupra, p- 99- 


to the Examination of George Sprat London 1608 4%. 
A Sermon preach'd at Wincheſter, May 26, 1608, at 
the Funeral of Thomas Earl of Dorſet, on Iſaiah xl. 6. 
London 1608, 4%½ 4 Narrative concerning bis dif- 


grace at Court, in two parts, written 1627 (9). Hi. (9) Ruſbwerth 


Judgment of bowing at the Name of Jeſus, H 


ect. vol. 1. 
p. 434. 
632 


32 AB B 


07) In 1560- ABBOT (RonxznT) elder brother to the former, was alſo born at Guilford (a), and 
went thro' his ſtudies in Baliol College in Oxford. He was firſt Lecturer at Worceſter, 
then Rector of All- Saints in that city; and a little after, Rector of Bingham in 
Northamptonſhire : all this happen'd between 1581 and 1588. He took his or's 
degree (of Divinity) in Oxford anno 1597, and was Chaplain in ordinary to King James, 
in the beginning of his . In 1 609 he was made Maſter of Baliol College, and 
three years after, the King's Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Oxford. The ſub- 
ject he choſe for his lectures pleas'd the King ſo much, and was treated with ſuch 
judgment and erudition, that *tis believ'd this alone rais'd him to the See of Salisbury. 
His ſubje& was the authority of Kings, which he defended againſt all the ſubtile attacks 
of Bellarmine and Suarez, as appears from his book, De ſuprema Poteſtate Regia, i. e. 
Of the ſupreme Power of Kings; Printed at London in 1619. He had publiſf'd a Latin 
treatiſe in 1613, which gave no leſs ſatisfaction than his lectures; and that was an 
anſwer to Eudzmon Joannes's Apology for Henry Garnet his brother Jeſuit. He was 

(6) bs Wits - not long Biſhop, having been . conſecrated December 3, 1615, and dying of the - ſtone 

March 11. 1617, March 2, 1618 (), about two years before he had marry'd a ſecond wife, which great! 

but what led him diſpleas'd the Archbiſhop of Canterbury his brother (c). As he diſcover'd ſo — 

ws, ecaag be genius and learning, both as an orator and a writer, ſucceeding in all things, in preach- 

Evgliſh don't be- ing, in his writings, and in his lectures, in theſes, in diſputations, and in reſolving the 

Scher nations. Moſt difficult queſtions to admiration ; ſome have wondered, that he was hot made a 

(c) 4rbene Oc. Biſhop ſooner : but for this three reaſons are aſſign'd; firſt, he was not ambitious ; 

(4, Holen, Eg. ſecondly, he was ſuſpected to be a Puritan ; thirdly, his relations were not willing he 

5 of ag ſhould leave the — and his Profeſſorſhip for a Biſhoprick (d); but the laſt 

WIR reaſon appears to me falſe. However this be, ſuch as have drawn a parallel between 
the brothers, affirm, that the Archbiſhop's Sermons were more eloquent, and thoſe of 
the Biſhop more learned. That the former had a better talent for affairs, and the 
latter was the abler Divine; and that the Archbiſhop's gravity was mixed with an 
air of ſeverity, whilſt that of the Biſhop was temper*d with ſmiles (e). The Biſhop 
paſs'd for a Calviniſt, (not of the rigid kind) becauſe he explained the tenet of Predeſtina- 
tion, according to the Infralapſarii. Here follow the titles of his works [A]. Since 
his time there has been a Robert ABBoT born in Cambridge, who wrote ſeveral 
books. He preached for ſome time in Kent, &c. and afterwards in London. The 
catalogue of the Bodleian Library makes three authors of this Robert Abbot, three 
being there mentioned under that name, and to them the books which were written 
by one only are aſcribed, 


1632, 8"®. A Letter to the Archbiſhop of York, de- ercitationes de gratid & perſeverantid Sanctorum. 
James I. firing him to put in practice the King's defire, that Lond. 1618. Animadverſio in Richardi Thomſoni 
none ſhould preach but in a religious form, dated Diatribam de amiſſione juſtificationis & gratie, ibid. 
Sept. 4. 1622. printed in 1642, 4% A Letter to Dr. 1618. His Latin Commentary, in four volumes 
Williams Biſhop of Lincoln Lord Keeper, to the ſame on“ St. Paul's Epiſtle to the ” aa was found a- 
purpoſe, printed in 1642. Several Speeches and Diſ- mong his papers, and preſented to the Bodleian Li- 


(16) Wood 4th. courſes in Parliament and elſewhere (10). brary by Dr. Edward Corbet, husband of Mrs. Mar- 
Oxon. vol. 1, col [A] The titles of his works.) Beſides thoſe al- garet Brent, daughter to Martha Abbot, who was 
585. ready mention d, he wrote The Mirror of Popiſh only daughter and heir to Robert Abbot Biſhop of 


Subtilties, printed at London in 1594: Sermons on Sarum (2). 'This learned Prelate has ſhown his great (2) Vide the 
the 110th Pſalm. Printed in the ſame place, Anno skill in polemical Divinity, in every article of the En8liſh authors 
1601. A Defence of William Perkin's Reform'd Ca- Epiſtle to the Romans, which admits of controverſy. RY on 
tholic, againſt Dr. Biſh»p; and A ＋ to this Doc- * [Beſides thoſe books he wrote, The Old Way, - 
(1) Scaliger ap- tor's Anſwer. London 1611. Theſe four, the titles a Sermon at St. Mary Oxon on Act Sunday, 8 July 
plauds this work of which I abridg'd, are in Engliſh. Anlichriſti De- 1610. on Jerem. vi. 16. London 1610. 4**®. (3). (3) Wood Arb. 


highly in the. ,99nftratio contra Pontificies. Londini 1603 (1). Ex- Apbir. Rew.] | Oxon, vol. 1. col. 
Scaligerana, p. 431 
1 & 2. 


(% 'Tis obſere's r ABBOT (1). This name was —.— particularly to the chiefs of the Friars in mo- 


aſquier in his 7 , : . , / . 
1 2 naſteries, who were alſo call'd by the Greek Archimandrites, Agxperdgirns, the chief Monk. 


© z. That in th: The ancient Abbots were either Monks, who had founded monaſteries, which they them- 
primitive church ſe] yes governed, as St. Anthony, and St. Pachomius did; or, the Abbots were appointed 


all titles were ra; 


ther names of Chiefs by thoſe who had inſtituted the monaſtic life in ſome countries; or they 
charge or ſervic® were choſen by all the Monks of a convent. It was ordered by the fourth Canon of 


than of honour or 


dignity, and that the council of Chalcedon, held in the year 451, that all the Abbots in the Eaſt with 
the wor Alla or their monaſteries ſhould be ſubje& to the Biſhops z#the ſame decree was made in the 


Father was intro- 


duced in the 24 Weſt, by the 21 Canon of the firſt council of Orleans, by the 19 of the council 
Century to eratify of Epaone, by the 229 of the IId council of Orleans, by the conſtitutions of Charles 


the ambition of 


ſome who lov'd to the great, and in the Canon Monaſteria 18, queſt. 2. But ſuch was the ambition of 
have pre-emi- Abbots and Monks, that notwithſtanding thoſe ſeveral laws and conſtitutions, there were 


nence, and hence 


ſprung the title of at that very time divers monaſteries, who would not ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the 
Abbzt, which in Ordinary; and it appears, by the acts of the council held at Carthage in the year 525, 


St. . . 4 4 0 
2 3 under Archbiſhop Bonifacius, that the founder of a monaſtery, if he were not in holy 


tary 3 orders, had the liberty to ſubject it either to the Archbiſhop of Carthage, or to any 
by an irregular Other Biſhop of Africa, as he pleaſed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Dioceſan 
— yo bee Biſhop. The council of Arles, held in the year 455, did alſo ratify the privilege, which 
am Chun the monaſtery of Lerins enjoy*d, of not being ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of 


had aſcribed te Frejus. Since that time ſome Abbots obtained for themſelves, and for their Abbies an 


God alone, i. e. K 
Abba Father, : exc mption 


2 


ABB | 43 


exemption from the Ordinary's juriſdiction [A, which ſometimes was granted by the 


Biſhop's conſent at the reque of the King, or the founder of the monaſtery. 


Abbots 


have had ſeats in councils [B], but below the Biſhops ; and ſome were permitted 


to have the Croſter-ſtaff and 


itre; nay, there have been Abbots, who claimed a right. 


to epiſcopal juriſdiction, Some have had the privilege not only to ſhave the crown of 


their Friars, but moreover to adminiſter the 


efſer orders. Ir is ſuppoſed by ſome au- 


thors, that Pope Innocent VIII. granted to the Abbot of Citeaux, the power of or- 


daining Deacons and Subdeacons, and to conſecrate with epiſcopal bleſſing ſeveral per- 
ſons and things, as Abbeſſes, Altars, Chalices, &c. The large eſtates which [C] mo- 
naſteries became poſſeſs'd of in time, ſoon excited the covetouſneſs of the Laity [DJ]; 

| | | or 


[As exemption from the Ordinary's juriſdiction.] 
Exemptions of convents were at firſt granted by the 
Biſhops ; and all the Grandees, who founded mona- 
ſteries, were proud to make them enjoy ſeveral im- 
munities, which in the beginning conſiſted only in 
this, that convents ſhould be free from paying certain 
charges and taxes: afterwards they obtained new pri- 
vileges, and eſpecially the right of chuſing their own 
Abbots, and regulating the diſcipline of their mona- 
ſteries, and that at their requeſt the Biſhop ſhould or- 
dain ſuch Prieſts as they defired ; at laſt they went ſo 
far as to make themſelves independent on the Or- 
dinary 3 but this they could not obtain without the 
Biſhops. conſent, the authority of the Pope, and the 
King's good will (1). Theſe exemptions encreaſing 
daily, the Pope at laſt pretended he alone had the 
right of granting them, and endeavoured to ſubmit 
all monaſteries to the holy See, notwithſtanding the 
(2)14. ibid, p. 670, vehement oppoſition of the Dioeeſan Biſhops (2). 

Theſe favours were not granted gratis ; the Abbots 
and Monks ſtripp'd their monaſteries of every thing 
valuable, to buy this independency, and made them- 
ſelves tributary to the Popes, paying yearly a certain 
ſum to the Apoſtolick Chamber. Such was at that 
time the corruption of their manners, that they ſpa- 
red no pains nor coſt, to indulge their vices without 
controul. It was however incumbent on all Abbots 
immediately after their election, to pay obedience in 
writing to the Biſhop, which they for the moſt part re- 
fuſing to do, the Council of Rheims made a particular 
Canon to oblige them to it; but they were ſo little 
inclined to ſubmit, that King Henry II. of England 
made heavy complaints to Pope Innocent II. againſt 
Hugo Archbiſhop of Rouen, who would oblige the 
Abbots of Normandy to pay obedience to him. In- 
nocent ſeeing with how much earneſtneſs the King had 
writ to him, ordered the Archbiſhop not to inſiſt upon 


(1) Mezeray, 
Abrege de P Hiſt. 
de France, tom. 2. 


p- 669. 


(3) Id. ib. his right, for fear of ſome greater evil (3). 

[B] Abbots have bad ſeats in councils.) Ty England 
before the conqueſt, they were often called to the 
Wittenagemote. Thus King Canute, in the fifth year 

RY: of his reign, held a Wittenagemote (4) of Biſhops, 
rej. 7» 


ſeven Dukes, ſeven Earls, many Abbots, &c. wherein 
the Abby of Bury was exempted from the epiſcopal 
8 Thornhawgh juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Elmham (5), which 
_— 2 7 ſhews, that the exemptions of monaſteries were grant- 
7 A e Led here in England by the King, and the great coun- 
1. 37+ cil of the nation, without much minding the Biſhop 
of Rome. Abbeſſes were alſo ſummoned to the Wit- 

tenagemote, as appears by the code of laws made in a 
Wittenagemote held at Barkhemſted by Wightred King 

of Kent : the decrees were ſigned by the King, the 

| Biſhops of Canterbury and Rocheſter, the Abbots and 

(6) Id. ib. p. 26. Abbeſſes (6). The Ladies of birth and quality fate in 
a b. council with the Saxon Wita's; the Abbeſs Wilda, 
(7) Bede lib 3. ſays Bede (7), preſided in an eccleſiaſtical ſynod. In 
mf Abs, Wightred's great council at Beconceld, A. D. 694, 
the Abbeſles ſate and deliberated, and five of them 

ſigned the decrees of that council together with the 

(8) Spel. Conc. King, the Biſhops and Nobles (8.) All Abbots that held 
Fae WP 189. their poſſeſſions by Barony were members of the Nor- 
dy Gen f. man Parliaments, of theſe there were twenty fix (), viz. 
of Parliam. vol. 1. the Abbots of Glaſſenhury, Canterbury, Weſtminſter, 
p. 201. See alſo St. Albans, St. Edmundsbury, Peterborough, Colche- 
p. 25 oO ſter, Eveſham, Winchcomb, Croyland, Battle Abbey, 
(9) abt ove.” Reading, Abington, Waltham, Shrewsbury, Ciren- 
pag. 193- cebſter, Gloceſter, Bardenay, St. Bennet de Holme, 
| Thorney, Ramſey, Hide, Malmsbury, York, Selby, 

to which muſt be added Taviſtock, by a particular 

patent a little while before the diſſolution. There 


4 


were alſo two Priors, who had feats in Parliament, 
viz. the Priors of St. John and of Coventry. The Prior 
of St. John had the precedence of all Lay- Barons (10). 
Several other Abbots and Priors, that did not hold by 
Barony, were frequently ſummoned to Parliament, as 


5 


(10) Atkins's 
ancient and pre- 
ſent Pate of Cb. 
ceflerſhyre. ; 


were the Peers, and omitted when the King pleaſed Oy 
(11). It happened ſometimes that theſe Abböts did (11) Gurdon, ub 
not care to fit in Parliament: thus the Abbor of St. ra; p. 193. 
ames by Northampton being in the twelfth year of 
dward the ſecond ſummoned to Parliament as. a Ba- 
ron, petitioned to be eras'd out of the roll of Barons, 
he not holding by Birony or Knight-Service in capite, 
his poſſeſſions being Frank-a/main, and his name was | 
eras d out of the roll as he deſired (12). The Abbot of (72) Selden, 75:1! 
Leiceſter alſo being ſummon'd to Parliament as a Baron, / Hens, p. 731. 
petitioned the King to be eras'd out of the Barons 734. 
roll, for that his abbey was founded by Robert de 
Bellamont, Earl of Leiceſter, and conſequently not 
held in capite, for which reaſon the King did grant 
quod idem Abbas, & ſucceſſores ſui de veniendo ad Par- 
liamenta & conſilia noſtra vel heredum naſtrorum quieti 


int & exonerati in perpetuum, © that this Abbot and 


* his ſucceſſors ſhould for ever be diſcharged from 

attending at the King's or his heirs Parliaments and | 

« councils (13). | (13) Sir Edward 
[C] The large eſtates of. monaſteries.) That the Coke's Inflirutes 

reader may judge how rich they were grown, we will 2 % Laws of _ 

here ſet down an account of the number and revenues Cd, Part i 


of abbies in England, about the time of Henry the i” 


Eighth when they were ſuppreſs'd. The abbies ſup- 
preſs'd in England and Wales were fix hundred forty 
five, according to Camden, in his Britannia ; their 
yearly revenue is computed at a hundred thirty five 
thouſand five hundred twenty two pounds eighteen 
ſhillings and ten pence. Beſides this, the money 
raiſed out of the ſtock of cattel and corn, out of the 
timber, lead and bells, out of the furniture, plate and 
church ornaments, amounted to a vaſt ſum, as ma 
be collected from what was brought away from the 
monaſtery of St. Edmunds-Bury ; it appears from re- 
cords, that five thouſand marks of gold and filver, be- 
ſides ſeveral jewels of great value, were ſeized by the . 
viſitors of that convent. As to the revenues of the 
abbies, they were ſometimes undervalued by the viſi- 
tors, perhaps in hopes of an eaſier grant or purchaſe 
and therefore in all likelihood, upon rack-rents and 
modern computation the lands would riſe to near 1 
twenty times as much (14), Not to mention what (14) Colter's Fe- 
they got by relics, which makes me recollect the follow- c:/af. I. of 
ing ſtory. A certain Monk called Frere Oignon, hav- Greet Britain, 
ing been at Jeruſalem, ſaw there ſeveral valuable and 
curious relicks, among which were the following. 
A bit of the finger of the Holy Ghoſt, as ſound 
„and entire as it had ever been; the ſnout of the 
« Seraphim, that appeared to St. Francis; one of the 
© nails of a Cherubim; one of the ribs of the Ver- 
* bum caro fadtum, (the Word made fleſh) ; ſome 
* garments of the holy Catholick faith; ſome rays of 
the Star, which appear'd to the three Kings in the 
„ Faſt; a vial of St. Michael's ſweat, when he was 
fighting againſt the Devil; a hem of Joſeph, which 
« he fetch'd when he cleaved his wood, &c. all which 
„ things, adds the Monk, I have brought very de- 
„ voutly with me home.” Un Moine de St. Antoine 
raporte, qu'ttant alle a Jeruſalem, le Patriarche lui 
montra pluſieurs reliques & entre autres telles-ti : un 
peu du doigt du S. Eſprit, auſſi ſain & auſſi entier, 
qu'il avoit jamais tte; le muſeau du Seraphin, qui ap- 
parut à F. Frangois ; une des cites du Verbum caro 
factum; des habillemens de la Str. Foy Catholique 
prom rayons de PEtoile, qui apparut aux trois 
ais en Orient; une fiole de la ſueur de S. Michel 
wand it combattit le Diable, un han de Fojeph c. 
eſquelles ehoſes, ajoute le moine, j apportay fort devote: 
ment avec moy (15). * (15) Henri Eſti- 
[D] Excited the covetouſneſs of the Laity.] In the enne, Traite pre- 
beginning of Chriſtianity the church did not enjoy peratif Apo- 
any real eſtate ; firſt, becauſe Chriſtians, we are told, 455 pour Herod. 
did not care to acquire any, believing the end of the f 3% 
world BY near at hand; ſecondly, becauſe by ans 
| 4aWs 


\ 
| for even in the fifch Century, Kings and Princes ſeized upon the richeſt monaſteries in 
France and in Italy, either to enjoy the revenue themſelves, or to gratify their favou- 
| rites with it; and though the Popes andthe Biſhops oppoſed this grievance as much as 
| lay in their power, they could never get it redreſſed till the reign of King Dagobert; 
who was a well-wiſher to the church, that is to ſay, (as the Roman Catholicks ſpeak) 
Wl} to the Clergy. But this grievance began again under Charles Martel, when fc- 
veral Laymen invaded part of the eftates belonging to the monaſteries, and rook alſo 
| the title of Abbots: we meet in hiſtory with ſeveral Kings and temporal Lords, who 
| enjoy'd that title. Pepin indeed and Charles the great revived the ha againſt thoſe 
who uſurped the Church- revenues; but notwithſtanding theſe laws, and the repeated 
addreſſes of the Biſhops, monaſteries ſtill remained in the poſſeſſion of Laymen : nay, 
= | Princes themſelves gave the income of them to their officers as a reward for their 
_ | faichful ſervices ; hence came the name of Benefice. Charles the Bald made ſeveral laws 
ll. | | to render this cuſtom leſs general and grievous, but to very little purpoſe, for it continued 
| under his ſucceſſors ; ſince Philip I. and Lewis VI. and afterwards the Dukes of Orleans 
are called Abbots of St. Agnan of Orleans in the hiſtory of the church of that city 
| written by Hubert. The Dukes of Aquitaine aſſum'd the title of Abbots of St. Hilary 
N of Poitiers; the Earls of Anjou that of Abbots of St: Aubin; and the Earls of Ver- 
| mandois that of Abbots of St. Quintin. This grievance ceaſed at laſt under the firſt 
Kings of the third family, which was that of the Capets; before that time the greateſt 
| Lords did not deſpiſe the title of Abbot, which was then as honourable as that of Earl 
1 or Duke; they uſed to chuſe one of the Monks to govern the reſt in their ſtead, and | 
I! | he was fliled Dean. In ſome monaſteries the. Friars themſelves elected a Superior, ; 
whom they called the Abbot. Hugues, Duke and Governor of Orleans, and the Pro- , 
vince of Anjou, who was in great favour with King Charles the Bald, Lewis the Stam- 
merer and his children, is very often called Abbot in che hiſtory of thoſe times. The 
Clergy often endeavoured to rectify this abuſe, and in ghe year 892 the Prelates of 
| France held a provincial council at Rheims, in which they threatned to excommu- 
it | nicate Baldwin Earl of Flanders, becauſe he had ſeized upon the Abbey of St. Waaſt of 
1 Arras, and called himſelf Abbot thereof. After wards the revenues of abbies were not 
. beſtowed on Laymen : but the ſecular Clerks deſired to have the abbies in commendam, 
| which was granted them by the Pope's conſent. It ſeems thoſe commendams ſhould 
| have been granted but for a limited time, but uſe has made them perpetual: however, 
| 
| 


the Pope grants them only as a particular favour, under a diſpenſation, and on condi- 
tion that the perſon named to the abbey, ſhall take Prieſts orders, as ſoon as he 
| is of age. At firſt abbies were very ſeldom given in commendam to ſecular Prieſts ; 
1 but this cuſtom is now become ſo univerſal, that moſt. abbies are held in commen- 
| dam [E], that is to ſay, that a ſecular Prieſt bears the title of Abbot, and enjoys 
| two thirds of the income of the abbey, as being in the place of a regular Abbot, tho? 
1 he has no authority nor juriſdiction over the Monks. According to the concordate or 
1 agreement made between King Francis I. and Pope Leo X. the commendatory Abbots 
| are choſen by the King, but inveſted with the abbey in commendam by the Pope's Bulls. I 
4b Some have been called Cardinal Abbots ; this happen'd when two abbies, which had 3 
| formerly been united, came to be divided ; he that govern'd in chief one of thoſe ab- = 
bies, was ſtiled the Cardinal Abbot. This title has alſo been granted by courteſy to 2 
ſome Abbots ; thus Pope Calixtus granted it by a ſpecial bull to the Abbot of Cluny, 
who ſometimes {tiled himſelf the Abbot of Abbots. Pontius Abbot of Cluny aſſum'd 
that title in the council held at Rome in the year 1116, which Cajetanus Chancellor of 


T 


| | laws of Rome, no corporation or ſociety of men by Mr. De Bonnefoy (19). The commendatory Ab- (19) Bay!s, Rep. 
| | (16) Fra-Paolo, could poſſeſs any real eſtate, nor receive any legacy, bots were very hardly dealt with by the authors of des Le. tom. 4. 
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Traite des Benefi- 


cer, p. 16 without the conſent of the Senate or the Prince (16). this book, who ſhewed among other things what a P. 1033, 1034. 


(17) Prudentius This did not hinder the church from amaſſing ſuch great hardſhip it was, that Abbots ſhould enjoy the . 
brings in an offi- large ſums of money, that ſince the year 220 of the greateſt part of the revenue of monaſteries, without 
cer of Decius Chriſtian Era, they were envied by the Emperors performing any functions, or taking the leaſt care of 
ipeaking to St. themſelves. Decius ordered St. Laurence Deacon of their Monks. Mr. Bayle however ſeems to make an 
this manner. Rome to be ſeized, in order to make himſelf maſter apology for the commendatory Abbots, but indeed tis 
Qued Ceſaris ſcis, of the treaſure of that church (17); but the cunning in an ironical way. © After all, ſays he, it is not 
Cæſari da, nempe Deacon ſuſpecting the tyrant's covetouſneſs, diſtribu- © impoſlible to juſtify thoſe Abbots ; for it is very 
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Jytur: ptuls ; ni ted beforchand all the money at once amongſt the poor “ probable, that their birth and quality, their pomp 


fallar, baud ul- 
lam tuus ſignat 
Deus pecunium. 


of Rome, which was always the cuſtom when any “ and luxury are, though indireQly, very ſerviceable 
perſecution was apprehended. And indeed moſt of “ to the church and ſtate, and contribute much 


That is, the perſecutions, which the church ſuffered ſince the © more to weaken the Hugenots (zo), than the 


2 2 to Cæſar death of the Emperor Commodus, were occaſion'd by 
7 e * a their riches: when the Prince or his oflicers wanted 
« to Ceſar; 1 money, the readieſt way they had to procure it was to 
<« ask nothing ſeize upon the eſtate of the church (18). 

© but what is 


: . 20) This v. 
« retirement, and all the writings, ſermons and mor- ey 2 ro "x 


« tifications of a regular Abbot could do.” Dans year 1685, beſore 
le fond il n'eſt pas impoſſible de juſtifier les Abbez com the final blow 
mendataires, car il eft fort apparent que leur gualite, Ws given to the 


« juſt ; for if I 


« am not miſ- 


& taken, thy God 


«© does not coin 
« money. A- 
pud Fra-Paolo, 


Traite des Benefi 


ces p. 15. in notes. 


(15) Fra- Paolo 


L. dt. 


"Oy p 2 3 Proteſtants in 
LE] Moſt abbies are held in commendam ] This is a /exr &clat, & leur magnificence rendent indirettement de France, by the 
, - 4 - F 4 NOW peal of the edit 
claim bitterly againſt c. In the year 1673 Mr. Des tribuent d Paffoibliſement des Huguenots tout autre- of Nantes. 


grievance the Monks can hardly bear with; they ex- grands ſervices d leur Egliſe & d leur patrie; & con- 1 


Bois publiſh'd a book againſt that abuſe, with this ment, gue ne feroit la retraite, les errits, les ſermons, 
title, L' Abbe Commendataire, The Commendatory Ab- & les aufteritez d'un regulier (21). However, father 
bot ; and the next year Mr. de Froimond publiſhed a Simon thinks, that the regular Abbots were a worſe 


ſecond part upon the ſame ſubject: a little while after grievance than the Abbots who hold in Commendam ; 

came out a third part of that book, containing a letter tor theſe, ſays he, diſpoſe only of a third part of the 

written by Mr, Schouter, and ſome reflections made revenue of their abbey, one part being appointed for 
| | the 


(2 1) Bay le, id, 
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the Pope did not like, becauſe the title was new, and belonged more properly to the 
Abbot of Mount Caffino, in the kingdom of Naples, becauſe that abbey is the firſt 
where the ſtatutes of St. Benedict were obſerved, and the Abbot of it is called, by the 
Emperors and Popes, the Vicar of that Saint over all the monaſteries of this order. The 
regular Canons have alſo given the title of Abbot to him who was at the head of the 
chapter. Theſe Abbots are mentioned in the ſecond council of Aix- la-Chapelle, where 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the Abbots of Monks; they are mentioned alſo in the 
conſtitutions of Charles the Great ; nay, ſome chapters of regular Canons have given 
by courteſy the title of Abbot to Clergymen, who did not belong to the chapter. In 
the Greek church, ſome Abbots called themſelves univerſal Abbots, æcumenici univer- 
ſales, in imitation of the haughty ſtyle of the Patriarchs of Conſtantinople. The great maſter 
of the royal chapel was alſo ſtiled Abbor. The ſtatutes of St. Benedict mention ſome 
Monks, who claim'd the title of ſecond Abbots. When monaſteries were firſt founded, 
their Abbots were not in Prieſts orders; in proceſs of time ſome were ordained Prieſts, 
but not all, Sometimes the chief Curate or Rector of a pariſh was called an Abbot, 
and if we may credit Mr. Du Cange, there were generally three principal officers in 


every Pariſh. 
Prieſt or Chaplain. 


1. The Abbot or Guardian, who is now called the Rector. 


2. The 


3. The Sexton, who was inferior both to the Abbot and Chaplain. 


The Prieſt or Chaplain had the cure of fouls: the Abbot was to have an eye over the 
behaviour of the Prieſt, and to take care that the pariſh wanted nothing. Some Bi- 
ſhops have been called Abbots, becauſe their Biſhopricks were originally abbies ; ſuch 
were the Biſhop of Catane and of Mount Real in Sicily, who were elected by the Monks. 
The chief magiſtrate of the Republick of Genoa has alſo been called the Abbot, as ap- 
pears by the treaty made between that State and Charles King of Sicily, in the year 
1307, Where Nicholas Frambe is often tiled, The Abbot of the People, Abbas Populi. 
* Blondeau, Biblioth. can. Pierre Diacre, Chron. Lib. 4. Hugues Biſhop of Cluni. 


Beſli, Hiſtoire des Comtes de Poitou. 
Latinitatis. 


the maintenance of the Monks, and the other fox, the 
neceſſary charges of the monaſtery ; whereas the re- 
gular Abbots had the diſpoſal of the whole income, 
and let their Monks ſtarve, whilſt they ſpent their re- 
venue by living in a manner very unbecoming their 
profeſſion. I am confident, ſays Father Simon, that 
the Monks don't wiſh that regular Abbots ſhould be 
reſtored to the ſame power they had formerly ; and he 
quotes Abbot Trithemius, who deſcribes very ingenu- 
ouſly the ſtrange depravation of manners,and ſcandalous 
way of living of the regular Abbots of his time. The 
reader will not perhaps be diſpleaſed to find here, in 
what manner he reproves them in a publick oration de- 
liver'd in 1493. © You, gentlemen Abbots, ſays he, that 
are ignorant and perfect enemies to the knowledge 
« of ſalvation ; you, that ſpend whole days in whor- 
« ing, drinking and gaming; you that mind nothing 
but this world, how will ye anſwer for your ſelves 


L' Abb Commenaataire. 


Du Cange, Gloſſarium 


© before God and before St. Benedict your founder ?” 

Vous, Meſfieurs les Abbez, gui #tes des ignorant, & 

ennemis de la P du ſalut, qui paſſeꝝ des journtes 

entifres dans les plaiſirs impudiques, dans Pivrognerie, 

& dans le jeu, qui vous attachez aux biens de la terre, 

que repondrez vous d Dieu, & @ votre fondateur St. 

Benoit (22)? Trithemius aſſerts further, that of ten (22) He Se 
thouſand monaſteries there were not a thouſand that des Revenus Fe- 
kept the ſtatutes of their orders, and that all Abbots iu, par 
lived a lewd and diſſolute life (23). Abbots were — 8 
anciently obliged to preach to their Monks on certain 3 fey 2 
days ; and there is a ſtatute in the order of Citeaux, des Let. tom. 1. 
by which it is enacted, that the Abbots ſhould preach p. 251, 252. 
every Sunday in the year, except on Trinity Sunday, 15 = ibid. 
when they are excuſed becauſe of the difficulty of the Bd 
ſubject then to be explained (24), which ſhews, by lange d'Hiſtoire 
the way, what little notion was entertained of their & de Licterarure, 


, apud Rep. des 
parts and learning. Lettres — 


Janvier, p. 100. 


© ABDALCADER, was ſirnamed GriLli and GRILANI, becauſe he was a native 


of the Province of Ghilan [A] in Perſia. 
hiſtory 


He was a Scheikh or Doctor, and highly 
eſteem'd by the Muſulmans for the ſanctity of his life. 


Jafei (a) hath written his () ee bis Arti- 


in a ſeparate and diſtinct piece, different from another work wherein he has 4 hereafter. 
collected the lives of perſons eminent for their 


piety, and which he has adorn'd with 


the title Aſna al Mecaſied, or The Excellent Hiſtory : alſo Noureddin al Kahami, in a book 
entitled, The Secrets of Bahagiat-al-aſrar, or of the life ſpiritual, hath very highly ex- 


toll'd him. 


His life hath alſo been written in Turkiſh by Mahammed Ben Haſſan 


Gian, and by Ebn Hagi Haſſan Edreni, a native of Adrianople; and Muſladin Sadi, 


in the ſecond chapter of his Guliſtan or 


Raſarium, has given us a prayer [B] which he 


made when he was at Mecca. See Herbelot, p. 5. 


[A] The Province of Ghilan.) This name Ghilan 
1s uſually given to four Provinces in Perſia, each of 
which 1s diſtinguiſhed by ſome addition ; but the moſt 

(in fas the Ain noted are thoſe of Ghilan Reſchat, and Ghilan Lach- 

notations on Ro. ſchan. The inhabitants of this Province do generally 

ſarium Politicum, feed on a ſort of bread made of rice which grows 

P. 565, there in great plenty. This Province doth likewife 
abound in fiſh and fowl, &c. 

[B] A prayer which he made at Mecca.) The prayer 

here mentioned is related by Muſfladin Sadi, thus: 
(2) See Roſarium Oh Almighty God ! do thou pardon my fins, but if thou 
4 oliticum, p. 4oſt think me worthy of puniſoment, let me be raijed 
blind at the day of reſurrection, leſt I ſhould bluſh to 
2 in the number of thy Saints: whereto the au- 
thor ſubjoins his own prayer made at the ſame time 
and place, viz. Oh Almighty God, as I thy ſervant 
de never forget thee, Jo do theu pleaſe ſometimes to 


remember me. Which laſt ſeems ſomewhat like that 
inſcribed on Martin Eltingbrod's tomb, viz. 


Here ligg I Martin Eltingbrod ; 
Have mercy on my ſoul Lord God! 
As I could do, if I were God, 
And thou wer't Martin Eltingbrod. 


And this, if rightly conſidered, 'will appear to be as 
Juſt and pious a prayer as can be made by a juſt man 
to a juſt God; and to bear ſome analogy to that ex- 
poltulation of Abraham, with God, Gen. xviii. 25. 
Shall not the Fudge of all the world de right F or that 
claim of right made by Job, ch. xxiii. where he de- 
mands to plead with God touching the . cauſe of his 
ſufferings. But I find the Muſulmans do nat all ap- 
pear before the throne of grace with the IR e bold- 
neſs. For the ſame author has given us, among di- 

| vers 
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36 DW ABD 


ABDALCAHER, a famous Grammarian, author of the Auamel. This book hath 
been commented on by Ebn Heſchain, and is in the French King's library, Ne 1086. 
It hath alſo been printed at Rome with a Latin Tranſlation, under the title of Centum 
Regentes, i. e. The hundred Arabic Particles which govern the ſeveral Caſes of Nouns in 
that Language. This author hath alſo compos'd an abridgment of the Arabic Dictio- 
nary of Giauhari, and entitled it Mobktar at Sebab, which is alſo in the ſame library, 
No 1088. The entire name of this author is, Mohammed Ben Abubeker Ben Abdal- 
caher al Razi, or Raji, he being a native of the city Rai [A]. 

ABDALLA, the ſon. of Abdalmothleb, and father of their Prophet Mabomet. 


Mirkoud in his life of Mahomet, p. 3. relates, That many predictions were found 


vers other prayers one made at Mecca by another per- 
ſon in the following form. 


„Note, this Oh moſt merciful God ! who alone art all powerful to 
prayer is in Per- pardon, 


nan verſe, in the Thou be/# doſt- know what is fit to be granted to a ſinful | 


— E and ignorant man. 
C . 4 . 
there are divers I come to thee with a deprecation for the errors of my 
in the fame au- devotion. ; ; 
thor, Wicked men who repent, pray to have their fins forgiven, 
And good men requeſt thee to accept their imperfett 
ſervices. 


Thus ſervants require a reward for their ſervices, 

Thus traders demand a price for their wares, 

But I come to thee with the hopes of a flave, not the 
aſſurance of a ſervant 3 

1 make my addreſſes to thee as a beggar, and not as a 
trader; 

Deal therefore with me as it ſeems good to thee, 

For whether thou wilt deſtroy me or accett me to thy 

race, 

Lo 1 eden my ſelf to thee, and fix my head on thy 

| threſhold ; 

For I thy flave will make no requeſt, 

But willingly ſubmit my will to thine. 


T confeſs there is expreſs'd, in this form, a moſt pro- 
found ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and it may there- 
fore be well termed a pious ejaculation; but as it con- 
tains no petition it cannot be eſteemed 'a prayer. See 
Selden's Comment on the Origin of the Alexandrian 
Church, p. 57, 58. touching the Muſulman Liturgy 
'or book of Common Prayer, wherein 1s inſerted a 
form of prayer uſed by Chriſt, far different from that 
which we call the Lord's Prayer, and 1s as follows, 
Viz. 
* See hereafter A prayer of “ Jeſus the ſon of Mary, upon whom be 
in the Article peace (1. e. ſalvation.) | 
ISSA, a moſt ſo- « Oh God! I am not able to avoid that evil which 
— _ _— « T hate, nor can I acquire that good which I would, 
— 1 „and others have the reward which I deſerved, or 
hometan to Jeſus “ expected, yet there is a reward laid up in heaven 
Ciriſt. « for my labour, though at preſent, there is none 
© more poor than me. Oh! adorable God! grant 
« that by thy favour I may not become either the 
«« ſcorn of my enemies, or the contempt of my 
friends, nor permit 'em to urge my ſufferings a- 
« gainſt my religion. Grant that this world be not 
« made my concern, or the object of my ſtudy; nor 
et him have power over me who will have no pity 
«© on me. This I deſire for thy mercies ſake, oh thou 
the moſt merciful of merciful Beings.” 


This is the prayer they ſay He made in the garden 
the night he was betrayed. But it ſeems the moſt com- 
mon form of private prayer uſed by the Mahometans 

(3) See Alale- at this day is thus in Arabic (3). | 
metiſm Explain'd, © Ya Alhamdu Lillahi Rabbi el Aalammin ! el Raba- 
vol- 2- P. 108, „in el Rahami ! Maliki your Din; Wiakan aabadon ; 
Waiakana ſtatin ; Hedina ſerat el Muſtakima ſerat el 
adina ; Anaimta alikim Mugudrobi, alikim Waladalin 
Amin. And thus in Engliſh. 

„Oh! ever living God! the omnipotent Lord of 
« all things! all gracious and all merciful! King and 
© Judge of the day of judgment, whom I ſincerely 


% my ſins, guide me in the way of thoſe thou haſt in- 
„ ſtrufted with thy grace, but keep me from the 
* road wherein the perverſe Jews and blinded Chri- 
« ſtians are wandring. Amen.” See further of their 
prayers and form of worſhip, in Reland de Mabume- 
dica Religione. ; 9 55 
To theſe we may add a prayer mentioned in the 
Notes on the Guliſtan, pag. 617. to have been made 
by Mahomet when he fled from Mecca, viz. Oh God / 


Jeeing I am forced to laue that city which is moſt dear 


& worſhip, and from whom alone I ſeek pardon for 


in 


to me, guide or lead me to that which is moſt dear to 
thee ; and they fay that God hereupon conducting 
him to Medina, declar'd that city to be more holy than 
Mecca. | 

[4] Rai] This word is variouſly written by divers (1) S Golius's 
authors, viz. Rei, Ray, Rey, Raja, Rza, &c. There Notes on Alfer- 
were two cities of this name (1), the one in Egypt and 35 8 
the other in Parthia. This latter, is that which is here ju . 8 
meant, and is by ſome ſaid to have belonged to the ſuburb of Grand 
Province of Deile, but by others to that of Choraſan. Car. 

It was formerly a famous city and very populous, be- 

ing fituated in a large open plain, covered on the 

north-fide with a rocky mount that ſeemed to hang 

over it, and was one day's journey towards the north- 

welt, from Com or Kom, a city of the Perſian Irac. 

Which two cities, according to Abulfzda, limit the 

deſart of Choraſan towards the weſt. Rai is by ſome 
Aſtronomers ſaid to be one degree and a half more eaſt, 

and one degree more ſouth than Chazbin. From 

which city Abulfzda makes it diſtant thirty para- 

ſangs (2), but Hamdalla ſays it is only twenty ſeven. (2) A paraßeng is 
"Tis ſuppoſed to have been the molt antient city of near four miles. 
— becauſe from the monuments or records of 

the Magi it appears to have been repaired by Huxenk 

the firſt. Legiſlator of the Perſians, and that it was af- 

terwards rebuilt by Menughir the ſon of Feridun the 

fixth King of Perſia of the Piſchdadian family. 

Theſe Piſchdadians (3) are ſaid to have been the firſt (3) See the Notes 
race of the Perſian Kings, and ſo named from Pi/ch, on Roſarium Po- 
which in their language ſigniſies the firſt, and Dad which _ b. 599» 
imports jultice, as tho' they were ſo denominated from 
being the firſt diſpenſers of juſtice. The firſt of which 
race, i. e. Kiumert, brought the people from a wild 
and lavage courſe of life to inhabit houles, build towns 
and cities, and cultivate the earth. But the firſt city 
he built is ſaid to have been Jetchar (perhaps Shiraz) 

Which was built with ſo much art, labour and coſt, 

as if he intended thereby to leave an eternal monu- 

ment of his power and riches to all poſterity. "Twas 

here that both he and his ſucceſſors had their court and 

palace for many years. This city was very much en- 

larged by other Kings, eſpecially by Haſchenſch, i. e. 

Huxenk abovenamed, and Schimſchid. King Feridun 

allo abovenamed is ſaid to have been the fifth King 

of this family, and Gerſcha or Jerſchaſufus (perhaps 

Darius Hiſtaſpis) was the laſt. After which ſucceeded 

the family of the Kianans conſiſting of nine Kings, of 

whom the firſt was Keicabadue, and the laſt they name 

Alskander Darabi (i. e. Alexander ſon of Darius “, Al-:tander tha 
whom they ſo term, for that he, as they ſay, was be. Great- 

got by the laſt Darius but one, King of Perſia, on a 

daughter of Philip of Macedon.) They alſo ſay, that 

Cyrus who reſtored the Jews from their captivity was 

the ſon of Bahmon, the ſon of Esfendiar the fixth 

King of this family, and by him begot on a Jewiſh 

woman, and afterwards made by his ſaid father Præ- 

fect or Governor of Babylon; and that the mother as 

well as the wiſe of King Bahman was a Jewels, and 

derived her pedigree from King David ; and hence it 

is that in Perfian authors we frequently find their 

Kings ſtiled the ſeed of David, the ſucceſſors and 

heirs of Solomon, &c. ; and they allo aflert, that do- 

lomon had his court and palace at Schiras or Cyropolis 

in Perſia. The third race of the Perſian Kings are 

called Eſchganiens, and of theſe they reckon twenty 

five. 'The firit of which they name Schabur, and the (4) See Roſa 
Romans Sapor (4), and the laſt Bihram. The fourth race RAe. p. 1 RR 
they call Salans, as my author ſays, but I rather think 539. 

the word to be Schaſchans or Shaekkans and reckon (5) Note, the Per- 
their number to have been thirty one, and ſay, that aus — 6 
the firſt of thele was Ardeſchir Babegan the fon of Pe hot rhe 
Schaſhan; and the laſt Iſdeſchird or Iſdegirdes the ſon ſubnutted to . 
of Scheoriari, who being hated by his ſubjects for Arabians, as 
his unjuſt and tyrannical government gave an (5) oppor- their deliverers 
tunity to the Arabs and Mahometans to ſubject all _ the tyranny 
Perſia to their dominion, of their W 
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found in the bogks, both of the Jews and Arabians in his time, relating to his pe 
But it is very probable thoſe prophecies were either forg'd at firſt, or afterwards fei 
to flatter Mahomet. The ſame author, in the fourth page of the ſame book, ſays 
That this Abdalla was ſent for to eſpouſe a powerful Queen of Syria, who had been 
inform'd by her Doctors, That a ſon would be born of this marriage, who ſhould 
be a mighty conquerot, and make himſelf maſter of a great part of the world. | 

& ABDALLA,; the ſon of Ali, who was the husband of Fatima the daughter of 
Mahomet. This Abdalla was uncle to the two, firſt Khalifs of the race of the Ab- 
baſſides, i. e. Saffah and Almanſor (a); and it was he who uſed the moſt effectual endea- (% vide pot ; 
vours to eſtabliſh his family on the ruins of the Ommiades (5); whereby he ſecur'd the 1 
empire to his ſaid nephew Saffah. But after the death of Saffah, he could not endure ) Se hereafter 
that his nephew Almanſor ſhould ſucceed, to the prejudice of himſelf; and therefore he MIADES a res 
took arms, and caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd Khalif. But he did not long enjoy inhuman eren 
that dignity ; for being defeated in battle by Abu Moſlem, the General of Almanſor's Abtalla on cghey 
army, he fled to Baſſora, where his brother Soliman, who commanded there for Al- of the principal 
'manſor, kept him conceal'd for ſome time: but at length being diſcover'd, he was taken 


* Abdallathif, 


and impriſon'd in a houſe, the foundation whereof, tis ſaid, was laid with ſtones of 


ſalt ; and the Khalif his nephew mo" 
building, the houſe ſoon fell, and invo 


turn'd a water-courſe againſt the foot of the 
v*d Abdalla in its ruins. +1 | 


erbelot, p. 6 


FABDALLA, the ſon of Jaſſin, was the firſt Doctor of the Almoravides or African 
Marabouths [A], and a native of Cairoan in Africa, It was he who'condemn'd to 


death Giauhar Gedali, the firſt Chief and Prince of the Marabouths, for having acted 


contrary to a law which he himſelf had made. 


[4] African Marabouths.\ Theſe Marabouths were 
originally a ſort of religious perſons among the Afri- 
can Muſulmans, and are alſo called Molathemiah and 
Molathemoun, becauſe they formerly kept their faces 
concealed under a veil, which in Arabic is named Le- 
tham. They are alſo called Morabetha and Morabe- 
thou, and by the Spaniſh writers Almoravides. Thoſe 
were chiefly of this ſe& who made ſuch a vaſt con- 
queſt in Spain, that they won almoſt all that country 


in eight months, which the Spaniards could hardly 


recover in eight hundred years. 

Anthony Guevara a Spaniſh Biſhop in his Familiar 
Epiſftltr, pag. 227. ſpeaking of this conqueſt of the 
Moors in Spain, ſays thus. It was in the year of 
« Chriſt 752, on the fifth day of the month of July be- 
< ing Sunday about break of day when that unfortunate 
« battle was fought between the Goths (who then poſ- 


e ſeſs'd Spain and the Alarves (i. e. Almoravides) on the 
* bank of the river Bedalake near Xeres on the frontiers 
wherein King Rodrigo was ſlain, and all the Kingdom 
* of Spain loſt. The name of the Mooriſh General was 
* Muſa,who knew ſo well how to improve this victory, 
* that in the ſpace of eight months be won and obtain'd 
« the dominion from Xeres on the frontiers, to the rock 
*« Horadada which is near the town Onnia ; and that 
* which we apprehend to be moſt calamitous is, that 
the Moors won in eight months that which was al- 


* moſt eight hundred years in recovering; for ſo much 


* time elapſed from the loſs of Spain until the regain- 
ing of Granada.“ See alſo the relation which Alphon- 
ſus Biſhop of Carthagena in Spain gives of this battle 
(which he ſays was fought for eight days together 
without intermiſſion) in his book entitled, Anacepha- 


[eofir, cap. 44. 


FABDALLA, the ſon of Ibrahim, the ſon of Scharokh, the fon of Tamerlan, 
He is commonly ftiled Mirza, i. e. ſon of the Prince, as all other the deſcendants from 


this conqueror are. Ibrahim his father being dead, he became 


poſſeſſed of the ſove- 


reignt of the province of Fars, or Perſia 8 ſo nam'd, whereof Schiraz is the 


capital, by conſent of his grandfather Scharok 
Hegira, which is of Chriſt 148 1: but he was diſpoſſeſſed thereof in the year 854, by 


who liv*d till the 8 goth year of the 


Mohammed Mirza the ſon of Baiſangor, another ſon of Scharokh, who was his couſin 
german. This oblig'd Abdalla to fly for refuge to his uncle Uleg Beg, who was the 
eldeſt of all the ſons of Scharokh, and at that time reign'd in Tranſoxane. Uleg Beg 
received him very favourably, and gave him his daughter in marriage. At length 
Uleg Beg having been kill'd in a battle fought againſt his ſon Abdallathif with another 


of his ſons alſo; and Abdallathif not havin 


ſix months, this Abdalla, as ſon-in-law of 


g njoy'd the ſucceſs of his 


rricide above 
leg Beg, took poſſeſſion of his dominions, 


but did not enjoy them above one year; for Abuſaid, the ſon of Mohammed, the fon 
of Mirauſchah, the ſon of Tamerlan, who was conſequently his couſin german, and 
reign'd in Khorazan, declar'd war againſt him, and defeated him in a pitch'd 
battle, wherein he periſh'd, in the year of the Hegira 855. See the articles ABDAL- 
LATHIF and ULEG BEG. 15 ſaid “ he was ſhot by the arrows of his own ſol- 
diers, either by chance or deſign; which was look'd on as a 8 for the 


murther of his father. This was in the 85th year of the Hegira. 


ndemir. * 


ABD ALL. A, the ſon of Jezid or Yezid, a famous Lawyer amongſt the Muſulmans. 
He was the diſciple of Abu Hureira and Ebu Abbas, both whom were companions 


of Mahomet. 


e liv'd till the 100th year of the Hegira. He is noted for ſaying, 


That a wiſe and able Doctor ought to leave to his ſucceſſors and diſciples for an inheri- 
tance, a view or confeſſion of his own ignorance in many points of the law. And that 
he ought not to bluſh to ſay often, La Adri, i. e. I do not know [ A]. See GEHEL. 


[4] 1 do not Fnow.) This confeſſion ſeems to be in 
imitation of Pythagoras and other Philoſophers, who 
teaching their pupils to confeſs their ignorance, 
thereby trained them up to modeſty and humility, and 


K 


other real virtues, without which, knowledge and 
learning are only. the 22 of pride, ſelf-conceit, ill 
nature, turbulent diſpoſitions and other ill qualities 
and actions. | 


FABDALLA 
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N ABDALLA (Ben 1 brother of Mondir or Almondir [A], was 
che ſeventeenth Khalif of the race of the Ommiades that reſided in Spain. He was pro- 
* Corduba. claim'd at * Cordova in the 275th year of the Hegira, which is 913 of Jeſus'Chrift, 

He reign'd twenty five years, and liv'd ſeventy three. One Omar, a Prince of his 

court, tebelling twice againſt him, he pardon'd him the firſt time, but purſu'd him fo 

cloſely the ſecond, that Omar was forc*d to throw himſelf into the hands of the 

Chtiftians, and was baptiz'd, and 'feign'd himſelf to be one of them. After this, 

Abdalla reduced the city of Seville to his obedience, which had revolted during this 
civil war, as fays the Turkiſh Magrebi. | | 


FA] Almondir.) He is named by Alphonſus Biſhop manſor and Almanzor. He conquered many places in 
of Carthage in his Anacephalevofis, cap. 66. and by Caſtile and Leon, Aſturia, Valentia, &c. 
Roderic Archbiſhop of Toledo in his Chronicon Al- 


e ABDALLA (BZN Massup.) See MASSUDP. 3 5 | 1 
' .& ABDALLA, the ſon of Muavie, and grandſon of Giafer the brother of Ali. 
It was believ'd by many, that he had a right to the Khalifate, by reaſon of the proxi- 
mity of his blood to the family of Ali; inſomuch that when the people began to be 
diſguſted with the government of the Ommiades, and to caſt, their views towards the 
Abbaſſides, in order to raiſe them to the ſovereign Gignity, he was ſupported by a 
great party which was form'd in the city Coufah, where the memory of Ali was in 
great veneration, who there proclaim'd this Abdallah Khalif : but the captains who 
commanded in thoſe parts on the behalf of Mervan the ſecond of that name, ſoon drove 
him thence, and forced him to fly into the province of Khoraſan; where Abou Moſtem, 
who ſupported the party of the Abbaſſides, cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. Durin 
his continuance in Khoraſan, ſome perſons happened to ask him, how it came to pa 
that the names of Abdalla and Giafer, which had been hereditary in the family of Ali, 
were united in his perſon with that of Moavie their implacable enemy? He reply'd, 
My grandfather Giafer, being in the com any of Moavie, the firft Khalif of the 
race of the Ommiades, receiv'd news of the birth of a ſon 3 whereupon Moavie ſaid 
to him, I will give thee a thouſand pieces of Gold if thou wilt call thy fon by my 

name. My grandfather conſented to the propoſal ; and thus I am, become the ſon of 
Moavie. They then told him (which after grew into a proverb) Jou have got @ [A] vile 
name for a little pelf. And in the event it prov'd, that the name Moavie, which he 
bore, being deteſted by all the family and kindred of Ali, was the principal cauſe of 
Abdalla's misfortunes and death. 


[4] 4 vile name, c.] Tis a proverb among the of a like import of that with us, via. Give a dig an 
Arabians, That an ill name is ill luck, and he that ill name, and beat his brains out. | 
has an ill name is utterly undone. Which ſeems to be 


Hervelot, p.7- ( ABDALLA the ſon of Mondir or Almondir [A], was the eighteenth Khalif of 
Spain, and commenc'd his reign in the 295th year of the Hegira (i. e. of Chrift 893.) 
and died in the year 300. His brother named Abdalrahman the third of that name 
ſucceeded him, See hereafter the article ABDALRAHMAN. 


[4] Son of Mondir or Almondir.] It appears from The Spaniſh hiſtorians frequently mention the acts of 
the Article Abdalla Ben Mahomet ſupra, that this Almondir the father of this Abdalla, whom they ge- 
Abdalla was nephew or brother's ſon to the former. nerally name Almanzor. 


Ebn Batrick, GABDALLA ſirnamed Motaſeb Billah, drove the Aglabites out of Africa, and placed 

n on the throne one of the family of Ali, named Obeidallah, who after he was well eſta- 
bliſhed thereon, put this Abdalla, to whom he owed his advancement, to death [4]. 
See the Article OBEIDALLA. . 


LA] Put this Abdallah to death.) This act of royal that 'tis more natural to return an injury than a benefit, | 
gratitude has ſometimes been practiſed in countries the latter being burthenſome, whereas revenge is 3 
that boaſt of greater civility than Africa. Thus was ſweet; and he obſerves in his Prince (2), That becauſe (2) His Prince, 
the Lord Stanley rewarded by Hen. 7. The Duke of the advancement is founded on either the conduct or P 3: 
Buckingham by Rich. 3. 'The Earl of Warwick by the power of the donor, it therefore naturally renders 
Edw. 4. and the three Piercies by Hen. 4. The both ſuſpected by the Prince. 


N Diſ* cauſe of Princes ingratitude, ſays Machiavel, (1) is, 
comtſei, l. I. c. 29. . 


© ABDALLA the ſon of Omar, was one of the moſt knowing or learned Arabians 
among the cotemporaries or companions of Mahomet, and is therefore dignified with 
the title of Sababs (i. e. a companion.) He is alſo very famous for his liberality [A], 
| aving 


[4] Famous for bis liberality.) Tis wonderful to name is famous to this day, thoſe people often men- 
find how greatly the Eaſtern nations, and eſpecially the tioning him in verſe to this effect : 
Perhans and Arabians, even before Mahomet's time, 
eſteemed, and gloried in acts of liberality and charity. 75% Khatem Tai has long among ft the dead 
To this purpoſe they have many ſtories of one Khatem Been number'd; yet his bounty to the poor (1) Note, H 
Taj an Arabian Lord (before Mahomet) who diſtri- Embalms his name, and gives him immortality. (1). Hot in artie. * 
buted all his wealth in his life time in doing great and 0 calls him Hater. 
good actions, ſo that throughout Perſia and Arabia his The editor of the CH or Reſarium Politicurs, | ; 


in 


A 


about five hundred pounds) 
died in the ſrventy third year of the Hegira. 
in his notes thereon, pag. 5 86, 587, has ſelected, out of 
many, ſome inſtancex of the liberality and (generoſity, of 
Khatem. Taj, as alſa/of his mother and daughter, ſo 
that theſe virtues ſeem to have been natural and heredi- 
tary in his family. Indeed the ſtory of his Killing and 
dreſſing his fine Arabian horſe, for the entertainment 
of the Emperor's meflengers, looks with an: air ſome · 
what odd to us Europeans: But whoever will conſi- 
der the different, cuſtoms f countries, and that what 
appears barbarous to us, is an act of generoſity and 
civility with others, will not be ſurprized to find 


N made 


un 


having beſtowed; at one charitable donation 


only; above thirty  thoufard drachms (i G. 
ree above a thouland of his ſlaves. He 
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Lt. doom HN „Nin 01. hy arm 
harſefleſh ; and camel's fleſh roaſted or bailed is, I take 
it, a uſual diſp with them at this, day. Nate, The 
author of the aboyementioned Gy/ifan has in divers 
parts of that work, endeavoured to raiſe in his teaders 
a noble idea of generoſny' and \hberality. See ibid. 
p. 435 to 45 „and p. 243. He applauds a ſentence 
written 1 1 * a King of Perſia's monument, 
via, A liberal hand is better than a flreng arm; im- 
aul 2 the authority of Paine 1 2 772 
ported by bounty and munificence, than by meer 
power or fofce of arms. 


See further of liberalſty, 
Khatem- Taj, or any other Arabian Lord, before Ma. ASE + bm 
homet's time, enzertaining his gueſts with roaſted 


ce ABDALLA- the fon of Saba. He carried the. veneration he had for Ali 99578 
adoration z and yet was ſo far ſuſpected of Judaiſm, that he became equally abhorr 
both by the Sunnites and the [A] Sehiites, i. e. of the orthodox and heterodox Muſulmans. 
vilt 19%. | TW7Þ & 08 DOA 21111 16 KEDS 1.41 „ „Ii 
IA The Scbiite.] Theſe were they who followed “ tars, Arabians, Aſricane, and the Moguls, eſteem 
the doctrine of Ali ; ſuch were in general the Perſians “ Abubeker, Omar and Qthmzn, to be the righttu 
and thoſe who ſubmitted to the government of the © ſucceſſors o MI el whereas the Schiites, o 
Alides, who are eſteemed as hereticks by the reſt of 


ich ſect are the Perſtans, and 3 all under 
the Muſulmans. The Sunnites are one of theſe four a 


| * their dominion, as alſo many in the Eaſt-Indies, 
ſes which they eſteem orthodox, and fallow indif- © Golconda and the coaſt pf Cormondel, &c. efteem 
ferently. There is erefted in the temple at Mecca © Abubeker, &c. to have been a mere uſurper and 
four Moſques, where theſe four ſects, to wit, the ** that the real right of ſucceſſion was in Ali and his 
Hanefites, the Hanbelites, the Shafaeites and the Ma- "1 cendants, who were, of the blood of the Pro- 
lekites, do reſpectively worſhip. See Reland's Trea- © phet, whereas the others were not.” So that this 
tiſ of the Mabometan Religion, pag. 120, 139. But difference of opinion ſeems to be rather political than 
the word , Sunnites, when ſet in oppoſition; to that religious. And therefore, p. 129, he ſays,” That 


Kc. Article Kn AT EM- TT 


of Schiites, doth generally include all orthodox Mu- many of the Perſjans are Schaefites, and many of 
fulmans. Vide ib. 5 36, 139, 140. Hadrianus Re- © the Turks are Hanefites, i, e. mutually of the ſam 
e 


landus in his book Mahumedica Religione, p. 36, 
37. ſays, ** That the moſt material difference between 
« the Sunnites and the Schiites is, that the former, 
« of which ſect are generally the Turks, Tar- 


7 ABDALLA the ſon of Zobair. After the battle of Kerbela, wherein Houſſain the 
ſon of Ali was ſlain, the inhabitants of Mecca. and Medina obſerving that Jezid (or 


« religion, though they perſecute each other bitter] 
* on account of the right of ſucceſſion aboyemen- 
„ tioned.” 5 | 


Rerbelcts 


Yezid) (a) the ſecond Khalif of the race of the Ommiades uſed his utmoſt endeavours to (a) Se Ri 


exterminate the houſe of Ali, made an inſurrection againſt him, and proclaimed this 
Abdalla, a deſcendant of Ali, Khalif of the Muſulmans in the ſixty ſecond year of the 
Hegira. Jezid, receiving news of this revolt, ſent one of his heralds ro Mecca with a 
collar or yoke made of ſilver, i.e. as a preſent to Abdalla, and ordered him to tell 
Abdalla in his name, that if he would ſubmit himſelf to him and wear that yoke, he 
would let him Jiye peaceably at Mecca z but if he refuſed to acknowledge him for 
Khalif, he would come and put that collar about his neck and drag him to Damaſcus, 
Abdalla refuſing to accept of theſe terms, Jezid ſent a powerful army into Arabia, 
which took an pillaged the city Medina, and then beſieged Mecca where Abdalla had 
retir'd and Wees himſelf: but it was ſo warmly affaulted by Jezid's men, that the 
temple there, eſteem'd by them as a moſt ſacred place, was burnt and deſtroy'd. But 
the news of Jezid's death arriving during the ſiege, i. e. Anno Hegiræ 064 ; Jezid's army 
drew off, and return'd to Damaſcus ; and Abdalla was thereby deliver'd from the 
attacks of his powerful enemy, and likewiſe remain'd peaceable poſſeſſor of the Kha- 
lifate. Immediately after this his ſovereignty was acknowledged by all the Provinces of 
the Empire, except thoſe of Syria and Paleſtine which ſubmitred to Moavie the ſon 
of Jezid. He enjoyed this 40 nity during nine years, i. e. to the 73d year of the 
Hegira, which was the 72d of his age, he being the firſt who was born at Medina 
after the arrival of Mahomet in that city. It W. then be in this 73d year, that the 
Khalif Abdalmalek, the ſon of Maryan the ſucceſſor of Moavie who then reigned in 
Syria, ſent his General Hegiage with an army to form the ſiege of Mecca [ 4] and co 
farce Abdalla thence, who 5 intrench'd therein. Abdalla defended himſelf for ſeven 
months, and gave evident proofs of great courage both in oppoſing the aſſaults of his 
enemies, and in enduring the utmoſt extremity of hunger, chirſt and heat. But at 
length not being able to keep the city any longer after he had been prepared, or 2 
| ca 


A) To form the ſiege of Mecca.) Ebn Said Ba- 
nk 12 cited, "of 4 in his i of the Kha- 
lif Abdalmalek an account of this ſiege, thus. In 
the thirteenth year of Abdalmalek's Khalifate, he ſent 
Hejagie Ebn Joſeph to Mecca to befiege Abdlla Ebn 
Zobair in the temple there, where Hegiage by fling- 
ing ſtones beat down the top or roof of Abdalla's 
| houſe or palace, Abdalla fearing the houſe would fall on 

him, ran out of it, and being urged to engage the ene- 
3 


my by his mother, who charged him with fearfulneſs, 
he reply'd, Oh mother, I am not afraid of death, but 
of barbarous wſage if taken priſoner. His mother 
retorts, Oh Son! the ſheep when bis throat is to be 
cut, is not afraid to be kinn d. The fame author 
tells us, that his mother made him drink a whole 
pound of musk before ſhe could ſpirit him up to the 
action in which he periſhed ; which may well make us 
ſomewhat doubt of his extraordinary courage. 


Batrick, vol. 2. 
360. 
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cared; by a perfumed drink, which his mother, then ninety years old; gave him in ordet 

* to eneburage him to a defence, he made a laſt effort to raiſe the ſiege, and in fact killed 

| a great number of his enemies; but being overpowered by their numbers,” he at length 

was forced to retire, and intrench himſelf within the limits of the temple, where 

ſoon after, in an aſſault, he was ſtruck with a ſtone which took away his life, where- 

upon his head was cut off and ſent to the Khalif Abdalmalek: The couragious mother 

of Abdalla abovementioned. was the grand-daughter of Abubeker, the firſt Khalif or 

ſucceſſor of Mahomet, and named Aſima, who during the ſiege uſually exhorted her 

ſon to the combat with theſe words, My ſon | fight for God; and whether. you conquer or 

are conquered, you'll live for ever. *Tis allo ſaid, that the news ſhe received of the taking 

of Mecca and her ſon's death cauſed ſo great an emotion in her, that her Menſtrua 

returned, though ſhe. was then ninety years of age, and ſhe died within five days 

after. This Abdalla was very valiant, but covetous to the laſt degree, ſo that it be- 

came a proverb among the Arabians to fay, Courage and liberality were ever united, ex. 

cept in the perſon of Abdalla the ſon of Zobair. See before the Article AByALLA the ſon of 

Omar. He yet was very much reſpected by reaſon of his piety, which they ſay was 

ſuch,” that being at his prayers his devotion was ſo fixed and intenſe, - that when a 

Pigeon came and perch'd on his head [2], he continued a long time in divine raptures 

without perceiving it. *Tis commonly reported — the Arabians, that the whole 

family of Zobair the father of this Abdalla were particularly remarkable for their folly. 

See Article Hz61aGt touching this, as alſo the diſcourſe that paſſed between this cap- 

tain Zobair and an Arabian peaſant : and note, this family were the enemies of, and 
therefore were perſecuted by both the Alides and Ommiades. 


[] A pigeon came.) The ſtory of Mahomet's pigeon ſeems to be ſounded on this incident, and 
miſtaken for it. | | | 


G ABDALMALEK, or ABDALMELEK, the ſon of Marvan, was the fifth Khalif 
of the race of the Ommiades. He began his reign [A] in the 65th year of the Hegira 
(i. e. Anno Chriſti 648) and ended it in the 86th year; he is ſurnamed by way of far- 
caſm Raſch al Hegiarat, i. e. the Skinner of a Stone, becauſe of his extreme avarice ; 
he was alſo named Aboulzebab, for that his breath was ſo poiſonous as to kill all the flies 
which reſted on his face; yet he excelled all his predeceſſors in power and dominion, 
for it was in his reign that the Indies -were conquered in the eaſt, and his armies pene- 
trated Spain in the weſt. It was in this Province, i. e. Spain, that it is ſaid they ſearched 
for a caſtle that had been built by the Fairies, among the moſt inacceſſible mountains, 
and the relation tells us how. they at length diſcovered this caſtle, and that over the gate 
were written in very ancient characters theſe four verſes, _ 


*Tis no eaſy enterprize to open the gate of this enchanted caſtle ; 

The iron teeth thou ſeeſt are not thoſe of a ſaw, but of a furious dragon. 
Know then that none ſhall be able to diſſolve or break this charm, 

If fate does not put the key into bis hand who ſhall endeavour to open it. 


This Khalif alſo extended his Empire towards the ſouth, by rendring himſelf maſter 
of Medina and Mecca, where Abdalla the ſon of Zobair was canton'd ; and afterwards 
his troops defeated Maſaab the brother of the ſame Abdalla. He was then at Coufah, 
and the head of Maſaab being brought thither to him, one that ſtood near him ſeeing 
it, told him, that he could not forbear relating to him a very ſingular obſervation he had 
made thereon, viz. I have ſeen, ſays he, within this very caſile, the head of Houſſain 
the ſon of Ali, brought to Obeidallah who had defeated bim; and afterwards the head of 
Obeidallah brought to Mokhtar, who had conquered bim; and after that the bead of Mokbtar 
brought to Maſaab who had vanquiſt*d bim; and now that of Maſaab which they preſent to 
you. Abdalmalek was ſo much ſurpris'd and troubled at this diſcourſe, that he com- 
manded the caſtle to be demoliſhed that very inſtant, in order to divert the like ill fate 
from attending himſelf, He is ſaid to have dreamt one night, that he made water in the 
ſacred porch at Mecca, and that he dreamt the ſame dream four times ſucceſſively ; and 
that one Saad, a man very ſkilful in expounding dreams, thereupon told him, That 
(a) How low the (a) four of his ſons ſhould enjoy the Khalifate one after another, which was verified in the 
| dete, How lich Event. This Prince was ſo great an enemy to the houſe of Ali, that he could not endure 
the thing bene Ferozdac an eminent poet of the Arabians who had praiſed him in divers parts of his 
* A works, See the Articles FE ROZ DAC, MokhrAR, HEclace, ScERHBIB and MASAA B. 
_ {fare A won- See alſo SCHANBA the miſtreſs of Gemil, who made a very witty anſwer or repartee to 
To mt this Khalif. He reigned fifteen years, and had for his ſucceſſor Valid the eldeſt of his ſix 
ſons, whereof three, beſides Valid, viz. Soliman, Vezdid (or Yezid)and Heſcham ſucceeded 
each other as Khalifs. He was buried without the gate of Damaſcus ; and they remark of 


him his great moderation towards the Chriſtians [ B] that he would not remove them from 
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| [A] He began his reign, &c.] Ebu Said Batrik in imprudent conduct of the Chriſtians of Damaſcus 
I his A/exandrian Chronicle, vol. 2. p. 372. ſays, That towards this Emperor, is obſerved and cenſured by 
| « he died on the tenth day of the month Shaza/, in the Ebu Said Batrik, ibid. p. 364. who there obſerves, 
| « 84th (for $5th) year of the Hegira, aged ſixty two, that he ordained pilgrimages ſhould be made to je- 
Wil. | « having reigned twenty years.” See there a deſcrip- ruſalem and not to Mecca, becauſe of Abdalla Ben 
1 tion of his perſon, | Zobair, 

[B] Hir moderation towards the Chriſtians.) The 3 
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one church there, which he with intreaties deſired of them, and they as unworthi] 
fuſed, though he offered them double the value. See Ben Schunah, Bina Kiti, H 


Abru and Ebn Said, Vol. 2. p. 364. 


G ABDALMALEK, ſon of Nouh (or Noah) Ben Naſſer, was the fifth Sultan 


afed 


or King of the race of the Samanides. He ſucceeded his father Noah, and was thereby 


(1) Roſarium Po- 


liticum, 


obliged to engage in a fierce war with Rocneddoulat, a Prince of the family of the 
battles fought, this laſt was obliged to 
undred thouſand gold drachms, which had been formerly ſti- 
pulated with his father Noah. Twas under the reign of this Prince that Alphteghin, 


Bouides : but after man 
yearly tribute of two b 


or Olupteghin, from whom the Sultans Gaznevides deriv*d their origin, roſe from 


the condition of a common ſoldier to be the General of his armies, and 
the large province of Khoraſan, This Prince reign'd ſeven years, and dy 


d of a fall 


re- 


pay to Abdalmalek the 


governor of 


* = 
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(a) Herbelot, p. 
8. Khondemir. 
Lebtarikh. 


he receiv'd in managing his horſe, or as ſome ſay, in throwing At the ring on horſe- 

back in the Hippodrome in the g5oth year of the Hegira, i. e. Anno Chriſti 967. 
FABDAMALEK (Ben Noan BEN Mansos) [A] who was the ninth and (a) laſt 

of the Samanides. He ſucceeded his brother Manſor, after he had depriv'd him of Lebtankh. 


his fight and crown, by the authority of two Turkiſh Captains, named Faik and To- 


zon [B, ] who at that time had all the forces of the kingdom under their command. 
But Mahmoud the ſon of Sebekteghin, who was then Sultan of the Gaznevides, 


being inform'd of what had happen'd, advanced with a puiſſant army into the Kho- 


raſan, where both Faik and Tozon thought fit to ſubmit to him, and to go and ſue for 


peace : to which end they 


took with them their King Abdalmalek, they walking on 


foot on each ſide his horſe, and holding his bridle and ſtirrups, on pretence of doing 


him honour. 


Mahmoud receiv*d them very civilly, and granted them the peace they 


defir*d 3 which prov'd but of ſhort continuance: for ſoon afterwards ſome differences 
ariſing, Mahmoud made ſo fierce a war on them, that he forc'd the one to fave him 


ſelf in the city 


of Bokhara, and the other in that of Niſchabour. 
permit Abdalmalek to remain long in the quiet 


Nor would he 
ſſeſſion of his dominions, which he in- 


vaded under pretence of protecting him. This gave colour to Il-khan King of Tur- 
queſtan [C] to enter with great forces into the Khoraſan, on pretence of ſuccouring 
.« Abdalmalek againſt Mahmoud: and proceeding from thence towards Bokhara, the 
capital at that time, it prov'd Abdalmalek's entire ruin; for he too late obſerving 
that he was rather burthened than benefited by ſuch numerous aids; and not knowing 
how to get rid of them or to defend himſelf againſt them, he took a reſolution to re- 
tire, and conceal himſelf, By this means, Il-khan ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 


[A] Abdalmalek ... . the laft Prince, &c.] Hiſtory 
can ſcarcely produce a more unfortunate Prince than 
this Abdalmalek, who by careſſing and advancing the 
murtherers of his brother, entruſting the government 
of his kingdom to ſlaves and flatterers, by depending on 
the aid of foreign forces, and plundering and oppreſ- 


fing his own ſubjects, proved within the compaſs of 
a few months not only the cauſe of the loſs of his 


capital 

The Prince who defires to have neceſſary ſupplies in time 
of war, . 

Should govern his people mildly and gently in time of 


ace. 
For and ver tho) adorn'd with golden chains, will 
avoid a tyrannic maſter. 


Would you have men ſerve you freely, uſe em as free- 


men ? 


own liberty, life and kingdom, but alſo the deſtrution 


of his family and poſterity, and the ſubverſion of a 
potent and flouriſhing Empire. 

[B] Faik and Tozon.) Theſe two Turks had been 
the captive ſlaves of Abdalmalek's father Nouh, and 
been advanced to ſome poſts in the army by his bro- 
ther Manſor ; but their treachery and ingratitude was 


ſuch as to extend to the depoſing and murthering of 


their firſt benefactor, which might have given our 
Abdalmalek an idea of what he might expe& from 
ſlaves, traytors and murtherers. 

[CI Mahmoud ſon of Sebekteghin ... and Iban King 
of Turqueſtan.) Here we find the conduct of two 
neighbouring Princes who raiſe numerous forces and 
fly to the aid of a diſtreſſed Monarch, but with what 
view the event declares; each of them ſeizes on 
what he could get, while the poor Monarch being 
abandoned by his own ſubjects, is ſo far from being 
aided by thoſe foreign powers on whom he relied, that 
they prove the entire ruin of himſelf and his family. I 
am apt to think the ingenious author of the Guliſtan 
(t) had a view to this unhappy Prince, when he gives 
us the following hiſtorical obſervations, viz. «© A 
certain Perſian King having by unjuſt ways and 
means grievouſly plundered and oppreſſed his = 
„ ple, many wealthy and trading men among them 
„% withdrew themſelves and their effects into foreign 
* countries, as the only way to ſecure their liberties 
and properties. Soon after this a war ariſing, the 
Prince finds his kingdom deſerted of its inhabitants, 
his revenue very much leſſened, his exchequer 
emptied, and no way left to raiſe the neceſſary ſup- 
plies to oppoſe the eremy but a military force, 
which encreaſed the miſchief ; For, ſays Sadi, 


(a) Herbelot, p- &. 


Khondemir. 


It happened that about this time a piece of hiſtory in | 
the book entitled, The Treaſury of Princes (2), was read (2) A famous 


to the ſame King, viz. how Suhac, one of the moſt po- 
tent Princes of the Eaſt, was depoſed from his kingdom 
and Feridun a private perſon ſubſtituted in his room ; 
whereupen the King asked one of his courtiers, and 
as it happened an honeſt counſellor, who ſtood near 
him, How this Feridun, who had neither armies, nor 
treaſure, nor attendants, could poſſibly obtain the king- 
dom ? Why, ſays the Counſellor, as your Maje/ty hath 
heard from the hiſtory, the people efteeming him for his 
juſtice and liberality flocked to him from all parts, and 
with their general vote and fixt reſolutions advanced 
him to the kingdom; and then adds, Sezing the people's 
affetion is the Prince's chief feearity, how could your 
Majeſty, by liſtening to evil counſellors, thus ſtrive to 
render your ＋ diſaffefted, except you were grown 
weary of your kingdom ? For ſeeing Kings are known to 
reign by the people's favour, they ought to value that 
favour equal with their lives, On this diſcourſe the 
King asks the Counſellor, By what means the people 
might be won to come to bis aſſiſtance ? Ab Sir, replied 
the other, in every king that would have the free af- 
fiftance of his ſubjefts, juſtice and benignity, or mild- 
neſs are required ; that ſo his ſubjefts may think them- 


Perfian 


book. 


ſelves ſecure of their liberties and properties under his 


government. For an unjuſt Prince can no more be ſaid 
to be a King, than a wolf that attends a flock of ſheep 
can be termed a ſhepherd ; and that King tho by colour 
of law impoſes things unjuſt, deſtroys the fundamentals 
of his own kingdom. The King enraged at this bold 
but honeſt Acourſe, ordered his Counſellor to be 
thrown into priſon, but in a ſhort time after the No- 

L bility 


ABD 


capital of the kingdom z and a little after, diſcovering where Abdalmalek lay hid, he 
ſeiz*d on his perſon, and ſent him priſoner to the caſtle. of Diaghend, ſituate in the re- 
moteſt part of Turqueſtan. This happen'd in the 389th year of the Hegira, i e. Anno 
Chriſti 999 3 a year fatal to the empire and family of the Samanides : for tho' Ibrahim, 
who was of that royal race, did for near fix years after skull about from province to 
bang with the name of Sultan, he yer was never regarded but as an abdicated 

rince, being maſter but of very few troops, which were at length routed, and himſelf 
lain by one of Sultan Mahmoud's Generals. Thus our Abdalmalek had not reign'd 
above ſix months and ſeventeen days, before Mahmoud ſon of Sebekteghin transferr*d 
the monarchy of the family of the Samanides, which had given ſeveral powerful and 
valiant Princes to the Eaſt, to that of the Gaznevides, Anno Chriſti 999. | 

& ABDALMALEK (a) the ſon of Saleh [A], the ion of Abdalla, the fon of Abbas, 
or, as the Orientals Write it, Abdalmalek Ben Saleh Ben Abdalla Ben Abbas, was re- 
lated in blood to the Prophet Mahomet, The Khalif Harun Raſchid inveſted him 
with the government of Egypt; and when he ſent him thither, gave him the following 
inſtructions [B]; viz. So behave yourſelf in your affice, as one who negotiates with God on 
the behalf of his ſervants. A wiſe merchant, when he finds that no profit- ariſes from his 
commerce, will withdraw his capital in time. When you are at the head of your troops, 
never let them pillage the place where you intend to quarter; and in ſtratagems of war, 
ſeek rather io conceal your own, than to diſcover thoſe of the enemy; or, in other words, 
endeavour to ſucceed in your own deſigns, rather than 10 elude thoſe of the enemy. He con- 
tinu'd in this government till the year of the Hegira 178, when Harun diſpoſſeſſed 
him of the office, ſuſpecting him to affect the empire, and that he caball'd with the Bar- 
mecides; after which, *tis ſaid Harun impriſon'd him, committing him to the cuſtody 
of his Vizier Fadhel [ and that he was kept confin'd till Harun's death, when 
Ainm ſucceeding his father, deliver'd him, and inveſted him with the government of 
Syria, wherein he continu'd till his death. 
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a) Herbelot, p. q. 
bialakhiar. 
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bility and Commons revolted from their allegiance ; 


I ſhall ſelect a few, only to ſhew the genius of the (3) See Roſarium 
ſuch as had fled their country, returned and added 


Eaſtern, people, and their ideas of the government of Fo/iric. cap. 8. 
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(4) Herbclot, p- 9. 


weight to the defection, and the agents of his oppreſ- 
ſion, and even the King's own creatures joined in the 
revolt; ſo that all concurred to dethrone him. For, 
ſays Sadi, 
1f a King - tho by colour of law, ad that which is 
unjuſt, 
Even the e of his oppreſſion will in the time of 
his diſtreſs be his worſt enemies. 


Therefore let Princes make their ſubjets their friends 
in time of peace, that ſo they may be ſecure againſt their 
enemies in time of war. For even the meaneſt ſpirited 
ſubject will aſſume courage, and fight in defence of a 
juſt and good King. Thus far Sadi. 

[4] Abdalmalek the ſon of Saleb.] This Abdalma- 
lek ſeems alſo to have been nearly related to Harun, 
and to be the ſon of that Abdalmalek, to whom Giafer 
made thoſe romantic promiſes on the Khalif's behalf, 
which will be mentioned in the Article GLAFER. 

[B] Gave him the follawing inftrufions.] The in- 
ſtructions here given ſeem to contain the nobleſt max- 
ims of political prudence, 'The firſt relating to reli- 

ion and juſtice. The ſecond, to trade and commerce. 
he third, to war and conqueſt ; and the laſl to po- 
liticks in general. Muſladine Sadi in the third chapter 
of his Raſarium Politicum, has given us many ex- 
cellent rules and maxims of government, from whence 


Princes and the liberties of the people. Two things 
are deftruftive both of government and religion, a paſ- 


fionate Prince and an ignorant Prieſt. How can he ex- 
pert obedience from men who bas rejected his obedience to 


God A Prince ſhould ſo govern his anger to bis ene- 
mies that he may not batome à terror to his friends. 
Man is made of humid clay or moiſt earth, let him take 
care not to appear to be compos'd of fire. The Prince who 
is a friend to ill men is an enemy to good men, and even 
his friends will prove his enemies. *'Tis better for a 
Prince to regard his people's good than his own gran- 
deur, for Princes reign by the benefit or favour of their 
people. An oppreſſove Prince knows no more to reign or 
be a King, than a wolf does to be a ſhepherd. The 
civil and peaceable ſubjefts of @ Prince will be Mis beſ# 
ſoldiers in time of war. Inform not a Prince of the 
frauds of bis courtiers, except you can bold the Prince 
faſt by the ears, &fc. | 

[C] Committing him to the cuſtody of Fadbel ...) It 
ſeems very impolitic in Harun to commit a perſon 
for conſpiring with the Barmecides, to the cuſtody of 
Fadhel, who was one of the Chiefs of that family ; 
and therefore I am apt to think, that the commitment 
here mentioned (4) was rather to Fadhel's ſucceſſor in 
the Vizierſhip, and the rather for that it ſeems Fadhei 
himſelf with all his family was in priſon at that time. 
Sec hereafter Article FADHEL, &c. 


GFABDALMALEK (a) [4] (BEN Zomas) an eminent Phyſician, commonly call'd 
by the Europeans, Avenzoar. He was an Arabian by deſcent, a Spaniard by birth, and 


of the Muſulman religion, but of good eſteem amon 


the Chriſtians, on account of 


his skill in Phyſic, whereof he wrote divers books. See the article ZOHAR. 


[4] Ben-Zobar.) This word Ben generally ſignifies 
Son among the Orientals, viz. in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Samaritan, &c. But the Arabians, Perſians 
and T'urks do commonly write and pronounce it Ebn or 
Ibn, and from them the Spaniards and other European 
Chriſtians have formed the word Aven; and hence 
inſtead of Ben Eſra, Ben Roſched, Ben Sinai, and the 


FABDALMOTHLEYB, or as others write it, Abdol Motalleb [A, the fon of Haſhem 


[4] Or as others write it Ahdol Matalleb.) The 
learned Mr. Gagnier Profeſſor of the Oriental Lan- 
guages at Oxford, has in his Life of Mahomet, lately 
publiſhed in French, collected divers paſſages relating 
to this Abdalmothleb, or Abdol Motalleb, as he names 


him, particularly pag. 71, 72. of his embaſſy to 


like, we uſually write and pronounce Aveneſra, 
Avenroſched or Averroes, Avenſina or Avicenna : 
and the ſame of other like names; as Avenpace or 
Avempace, &c. tho' theſe names may more properly 
be reduced under the reſpective Words of Eſra, 
Roſhed, Pace, Sina, Zobar, &c.- and therefore ſee 
thoſe articles. 


and 


Nagiaſhi King of Athiopia, of the orders that he iſ- 
ſued thereupon, his prayer at Mecca, &c. p. 83. The 
feaſt he made at Mahomet's birth, &c. all which will 
be found hereafter under the Articles ABRAHAH and 
MAHOMET. | | | | 


Vide ib. p. 61, 
638 65, &c. the 
author's fine re- 
marks on the 
cauſes which ruin 
Kings and King- 
doms. See alſo 
ibid. p. 107, 115, 
123, 129, 475 
481, &c. 


(4) We find that 
another Fadhel, 
i. e. Fadhel Ben 
Rabia ſucceeded 
the former, 


1 


Ad 


9 5 
175. 
ad 


C . 


a) Herbelot, 
1 10. Khonde- 
mix 


who ſent for Abdas, and after a very 


(a) Ex Theodo- 
wt. Hiſt. Eccl. 


lib. 5. cap. 39. 


(1) Theodoreti 
Flije. Eccl. lib. 5. 
cap. 39. 

(2) Socrates Hiſt. 
bm lib. 7. cap. 
1 


(3) Baronins 
ann. 420. 


(4) Thecd-reti 


Feel. lib. 5. 
0. 
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and father of Abdalla, and grandfather of Mahomet the Prophet of the Muſulmans. 
We have ſaid ſomething of him in the life of his ſon Abdallah, and ſhall add more to 
it in that of his grandſon Mahomet; as likewiſe in the article ABRRAHAH: but I 
cannot but inſert here, what is obſerved in our common Dictionaries, viz. That. he was 
of ſuch wonderful comelineſs and beauty, that all women who ſaw him fell in love 
with him; which may have given occafion to the report of that prophetic light which the 
Arabians boaſt to have ſhined on the foreheads of him and his anceſtors and deſcendants; 
it being certain they were very handſome and graceful men, as well as perſons of an 
eminent rank and nobility. He took a peculiar care of Mahomet, but died when 
Mahomet was only eight or nine years old; tho? *tis ſaid by ſome, that Abdalmothleb 


had then liv'd an hundred and ten, and by other writers an hundred and twenty 


ears. | 
S ABDALRASCHID (a), or ſome write it Abderraſchid, the ſon of Sultan Mahmoud. 
This Prince had been kept in priſon the greateſt part of his life, but was at length on 
the death of his nephew Ali the fon of Maſſoud taken thence, and proclaimed Sultan 
of the Gaznevides, and was the ſeventh Prince of that Dynaſty, or rather the eighth, if 
we compute Mahomet the Blind for one of them. *Twas he who gave the govern- 
ment of Segeſtan to Togrul the Turk (4) who had been brought up in the court of 
Maudoud the ſon of Maſſoud Sultan of Gazna, for whom he had ſuch an affection, 
that he inveſted him therein with an almoſt abſolute power. But Togrul abuſed very 
much the good nature of this Prince, and ſoon after arrogated to himſelf a ſovereign 
authority, and carried his ingratitude ſo far as to dethrone and murther his maſter and be- 
nefactor; for having privately collected forces he led them ſuddenly to attack Abdal- 
raſchid in his capital of Gazna, who being ſurprized at the ſuddenneſs of the at- 
tempt, was forced to retire with the few people he had then about him into the caſtle. 
Togrul in a ſhort time made himſelf maſter of the city, and having taken the caſtle by 
ſtorm, unmercifully flew the Sultan and all his family therein, reſerving only Anca the 
daughter of Maſſoud, whom he married, and poſſeſs'd himſelf of his maſter's crown 
and dominions. From this uſurpation tis that Togrul was commonly ſirnamed Kafer- 
namet, i. e. the Ungrateful ; and this treachery rendered him ſo odious to his new ſub- 
Jes, that Kharkhir, who at that time governed the Provinces of India dependant on the 
crown of Gazna, having received the news of this ſtrange revolution, wrote fo earneſt] 
and effectually to the magiſtrates of the city Gazna, and to the Princeſs Anca herſelf, 
that they all conſpired in an inſurrection againſt the tyrant, who was ſoon after killed in 
the palace, and on the throne itſelf. Of this they immediately difpatched an. expreſs to 
Kharkhir, who coming to Gazna, caufed, with the conſent of the principal Lords of the 
kingdom, Ferokhzad the ſon of Maſſoud, who happened to eſcape the cruelty of the 
tyrant, to be proclaimed lawful Khalif of that great Empire. Abdalraſchid's death 
happen'd in the 445th year of the Hegira, i. e. anno Chriſti 1053. W. 


[4] Togrul the Turk.) At this time the chief for- 
ces of the Empire conſiſted of Turks, whereby thoſe 
foreiguers became poſſeſſed of the higheſt employments 
in the ſtate, the miſchief whereof was before obſerved 


in the Article ABDALMALEK BEN NOAH. But 


ABDAS, a Perſian Biſhop, in the reign of Theodoſius the Younger. 
zeal gave occaſion to the breaking out of a dreadful perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. 
Theis enjoyed a full liberty of conſcience in Perſia, when Abdas preſum'd to demoliſh 
a temple in which fire was worſhip'd, The Magi complain'd immediately to the King [A], 
utle cenſure, commanded him to get the 
temple rebuilt. Abdas refuſed, though the Monarch declared he would deſtroy all the 
Chriſtian churches in caſe he did not obey. He pur his (a) threats in execution, and 
abandon'd the faithful to the mercy of his Clergy [B], who being grieved at the to- 


we mult here note, that this Togrul is not that Togrul 
or Thogrul Beg, a Turk, who lived about the ſame 
tinie, and was the firſt Sultan of the race of the 
Samanides. / 


His mh 


43 


leration 


A] To the King.] This was Iſdegerdes, according nity ; being afraid that Iſdegerdes's friendſhip for the 


to Thegdore:t (1); but Socrates (2) ſays, that the per- 
ſecution did not begin till Vararanes, Iſdegerdes's ſon 
and ſucceſſor. Baronius (3) does not know which of 
the two hiſtorians is in the right. | 
[B] The mercy of his Clergy.) So J call the Magi, 
who among other things were to ſuperintend religion, 
and prevent any innovation from being made in it. 
Theodoret compares them to thoſe hurricanes which 
lift up the waves of the ſea. TA dnnavtorer irdv 
4 Can primer, ue TOY WAYA! u,, ͤ brd run Xe 
rat iow» g. Triginta jam ela pſis annis permanſit 
nibilominus tempeſtas, a Magis, tanguam gquibuſdam 
ventis ac turbinibas ſuſcitata (4). That is, The ſtorm 
which the Magi, like a whirlwind, rais'd, has con- 
4+ tinued thirty years, and is not yet abated.” This 
was their employment, far thirty years, when the 
Church of Perſia was ſo violently buffetted by tempeſts. 
Socrates tells us, that the Magi employ'd various 
kinds of impoſture, to ſtop the progreſs of Chriſtia- 
3 


holy Biſhop Maruthas would prompt him to abandon 
their religion (5). Theſe had the boldneſs to conceal 
a man in a place under that temple, in which the 
King us'd to worſhip fire; and ordered this man to cry 
aloud, whilſt the King was at his devotions, that he 
deſery'd to be dethroned, for ſo wickedly believing, 
that a Chriſtian Prieſt could be the friend of God. it 
what Libertines ſo falſely aſſert were true, viz. that 
Religion is a mere human invention, eſtabliſhed by 
Sovereigns purely to keep their ſubjects in awe ; muſt 
we not own, that Princes fell firſt into the ſnare they 
had laid for others ? for Religion is ſo far from making 
them abſolute maſters over their people, that it ſub- 
jects Princes to them; becauſe Kings are not allow'd 
to profeſs the Religion which they think the beſt, 
but that of their ſubje&s : and whenever they attempt 


to embrace one different from it, their crown hangs 


but by a thread. We have heard what menaces the 
Magi vented againſt their Sovereign, only dns 


(5) Socratis Hiſe« 
Eccl. libs 7. cap. 8+ 


(5) Vedelius a 
Proteſtant Divine 
cenſures this Bi- 
ſhop. See Voetii 
Diſputat. T beolog. 
tom. 3. p- 310. 
le) Socratis Hiſt. 
Ecel. lib. 7. cap. 
18. 
«) Theodoreti 
iſt. Eccl. lib. 5. 


Cap» 39. 
(c) Vide the Re- 
mark [C]. 


10 E write this in 
1093. 


q S 

8 4 > 
4 * 
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leration the Chriſtians had been ind 


> fell upon them with the utmoſt fury. Abdas UV Cum ex dusde- 


cim tabulis ſatis 


was the firſt Martyr who ſuffered upon this occaſion, if that man may be fo entitled, Mr ea profiari 
whole (5) raſhneſs [C] expos'd the church to ſo many calamities. The Chriſtians hav- 2 4*: lingua 


nuncupata, gua 


ing thus forgot one of the chief points of the Goſpel patience, had recourſe to a re- gu. lan, ihe 
medy, whereby apother deluge of blood was ſhed ; for they applied for ſuccour to %“ p-non ab- 


ret, 4 jureconſul- 


Theodoſius, and by that means lighted up a long war between the Romans and Per- r fre 
ſians (c). The latter indeed had the diſadvantage z but who could tell whether the Per- 2=n/ conſtieura. 
ſians would not be victorious, and then the Chriſtian churches in general might have pang: 
been perſecuted ? Such evils may the indiſcreet zeal of one man occaſion. The per- leu, & / 


wvenditor ſciret, nifi 


ſecution raged for thirty years (d). Thoſe writers are inexcuſable, who ſuppreſs the — Bs 
motive which prompted the Perſians to this cruelty (e). Theſe may be impeach'd, if % Fata 


oportere. Cicero de 


the figure is allowable, of a like crime, at the bar of the republic of letters, as in a 0. Lb. 3. cap. 


court of juſtice, ſuch trades- 


people are who conceal defects in their goods (); and happy a, Sali Gro-, 


s de Jure belli, 


it were, would the publick treat all hiſtorians, who ſuppreſs certain incidents with greater b. 2. cap. 8. 
ſeverity than they uſually do. So few but are guilty in this particular, that 'tis or ray 


fit a ſtop ſhould be put to it for the future. 


had a friendſhip for a Biſhop. Are we not told, that 
the laſt King of Siam loſt the diadem, upon no other 
account, but becauſe he was too 8 to the 
Chriſtian miſfionaties (6)? The abovemention'd So- 
crates, who relates the artifices the Magi employ'd 
to check the progrels of the Goſpel, informs us like- 
wiſe, that after Iſdegerdes's death, they breath'd ſo 
violent a ſpirit of perſecution into his ſon, that he 
was ſurprizingly barbarous to the Chriſtians. They 


had endeavour'd to inſtil the ſame cruelty into his fa- 


(7) Theodoreti 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 


 V- cap» 39- 


(8) Lib. 14. on: 
19. I find in Sal- 
deni Otia Theol. 
p- 639. that So- 
crates calls this 
conduct of the 
Biſhop, exertim 
rem non epportu- 
nam, i. e. A very 


ill-tim'd action. 


The Hiſt. Tripar. 
lib. 10. cap. 30. 
is cited: but this 
chapter is certain- 
ly borrowed from 
Theodoret. 


Voctius Diſputat. 


Theolgg. vol. 3. p. 
310. quotes Eu- 
lebius, who could 
not have menti- 
oned it. 


{&) Solin, cap. 
10. See alfo 
Mela, lib. 2. 
car · 2. 


ther, but in vain; he being very neat embracing the 
Chriſtian religion. This Socrates tells us, who ought 
to have conſeſs'd ingenuouſly, that the raſh conduct of 
Abdas the biſhop, furniſh'd the Magi with a very 
plauſible pretence for acting as they did. Compare 
this with the remark [B] of the article JUNIUS 
(Fxanciscus) profeſſor at Leyden, 

[C] 4 man, whoſe raſpneſi.] All Church. Hiſto- 
rians have not been fo diſingenuous as Socrates, in 
the circumſtance I reproach'd him with ; for Theo- 
doret owns frankly, that the Biſhop's demoliſhing a 
temple, was the cauſe of the dreadful perſecution 
which rag'd againſt the Chriſtians in Perſia (7). Theo- 
doret does not deny, that the zeal of this prelate was 
unſeaſonable ; but then he aſſerts, that his refuſing to 
rebuild ſuch a temple, was worthy of admiration and 
the crown: for, continues he, tis equally impious, I 
think, to build a temple in honour of fire, as to wor- 
ſbip that element. Nicephorus tranſerib'd all theſe 
particulars from Theodoret (8). But in my opinion, 
no man, tho' a Metropolitan or Patriarch, can diſ- 
penſe with this law of the Religion of Nature, That 
we muſt compenſate, by reſtitution, or otherwiſe, the 
injury we have dene our neighbour. Now Ab- 
das, who was but a private man, and a ſubject of 
the King of Perſia, had deſtroy'd the poſſeſſions of 
another; poſſeſſions, which ſhould be ſo much the 
more ſecure, as they belong'd to the eſtabliſh'd Reli- 
gion ; he therefore was indiſpenſably obliged to obey 
his Sovereign's commands, with regard to the reſti- 
tution or reparation of the things he had deſtroy'd. 
And *twas a poor excuſe, to alledge, that the temple 
he had orders to rebuild, was for idolatry ; fince 
Abdas would not have put it to that uſe, and conſe- 
quently not have been anſwerable for the abuſe which 
thoſe it belong'd to might have made of it. Would 
it bea juſt reaſon, after a man had ſtole a purſe, to 
refuſe reſtoring it, becauſe the perſon robb'd, ſpent 
his money in riot and debauchery ? We might ſay 
thus to the robber, Let the other go on ; if he la- 


viſhes his money in wicked courſes, you won't an- 


{wer to God for it: let him enjoy his poſleſhons ; 


de Fure 
D 
what right have you to em? Beſides, what propor- — — 
tion was there between the rebuilding of a temple, © that it was e- 
without which the Perſians would have et in nough thoſe 
their idolatry, and the demolition of ſeveral Chriſtian . beende ould 
churches ? The Biſhop therefore ſhould have pre. that were — 
vented the latter evil, by comply ing with the former, tic ned by word 
ſince the King left it to his choice. In fine, what of mouth, which 
can give all nations a greater abhorrence of the Chri- . * refuſ- 
ſtian Religion, than to ſee a ſett of people inſinuate ro Praga my 
themſelves into a country, with a ſpecious pretence © ges; but the 
of merely propoſing their doctrine; afterwards, riſe ©* lawyers laid a 
to ſuch a pitch of boldneſs, as to deſtroy the temples of ., fenalty upon 
the eſtabliſhed Religion, and refuſe to rebuild them 4 _ * 
when commanded by the Sovereign? Does not this « 6a, ang 
give infidels occaſion to fay, Theſe people at their firſt © things they 
coming ſue only for toleration ; but they'll foon be ** old, viz. that 
for * the poſts and employment with us, and . 8 
afterwards become our maſters. They at firft think « and — * 
themſelves very happy, if they are not committed to che inconvenien- 
the flames ; and afterwards, very unhappy, if they © ciesofit, ſhould 
are not allow'd all the privileges which the reſt F, de obliged to 
the ſubjefts enjoy; and at laſt very miſerable, if — _ " 
they don't get all the power into their own hands. offer: B. Ay 
For fome time they reſemble Ceſar, who would not 
admit of a Superior, and afterwards Pompey, who 


would not allow of an Equal. 


Nec quicquam jam ferre poteſt Ceſarve priorem ; 


Pompeinſve parem (9 | (9) Lucanus Hb. x, 
ngliſh'd, V. 125. Vide 

Superior pow'r, fierce faction's deareſt care, etiam Florum, 

One cou'd not brook, and one diſdain'd to ſhare. 1 4 cp. 


Rowe. 

The perſecutors of the Proteſtants in France inſi- 
nuated this reflexion maliciouſly into Charles IX, 
who, 'tis ſaid, ſpoke thus to Admiral De Coligni : 
Per innanzi, vi contentavate d'un poco di licenza: 
Bora, la wolete del pari; fra poco, vorete effer ſoli, 
& cacciar noi altri fuori del regno (10). That is, “ At (70 Dawila Hiſt 
e firſt you were ſatisfy'd with a little liberty; now d Guerre Ciwils 
you look upon yourſelves as equals ; and in a little i Francia, lib. 4, 
time you'll be for reigning alone, and driving us out P. 158. Sopra 
of the kingdom.” Such are the calamities to which! 0 2566. 
thoſe are inevitably expos'd, who aſſert with ſo much 
heat, that the ſecular arm ought to be employ'd to 
eſtabliſh Orthodoxy. Theſe were Abdas's principles ; 
and what havock would he not have made of the 
idolaters under a Chriſtian Emperor, ſince, in the do- 
minions of a Pagan Prince who tolerated the goſpel, 
he deſtroyed a temple which the Heathens had in pe- 
culiar veneration? Compare this with the Note (Bot 
the article BRAUN (Georce). 


ABDERA, a maritime city of Thrace, near the mouth of the Neſtus (a). Some (a) Herower. 


ſay (5) it was built by the ſiſter of Diomedes [A 


„who, they tell us, call'd it by her 16% 10, 


own name; but that it was rebuilt in the 3 1ſt Olympiad by the Clazomenians, who gave it 


A] That it was built by the fiſter of Diomeaes.] 
Mie would perſuade us that Abdera, built by the 


 'Teians, was named from Diomedes, the King of 


it ; and that Herodotus informs us of this, Now the 
whole is abſolutely falſe ; for firſt, the particulars 
which concern Diomedes, relate to the poetical or 
fabulous age; but thoſe which relate to Teos's being 
deſerted by its inhabitants, and their retiring to 


3 


theirs. 


Thrace, where they built Abdera, belong to the hiſ- 
torical age, and happened in the 59th Olympiad con- 
ſequently the joining theſe two incidents, ſo as to 
make the fabulous poſterior to the hiſtorical age, is a 

reat abſurdity. An author who would follow Hero- 
| ooo with regard to the building of Abdera by the 
Teians, muſt not then introduce Diomedes, who if 
he ever exiſted, had been dead ſeveral Centuries ; or 
if 


(d) Herodot- 

lib. 1. c. 168. 
(e) Strabo, lib. 
14. P. m. 443 


(F) Plinius lib. 
25. c. 8. 
(e) Juſtin. lib. 


15. 6.2. 


(1) Saimaſii 
Excrcitat. Pli- 
un, P · 160. 
(2) Abdere vir- 
gints, i. e. of 


theirs. According to Herodotus, theſe . 
but were drove from thence B], and all 
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laid the foundation of it, under Timeſius (c); 8 h's ar- 
their meaſures defeated. Abdera was pro- 


rly built by the Teians, Who, when Harpagus, Cyrus's Lieutenant, was going to 
Feize upon their country, choſe to abandon it, rather than ſubject themſelves to the 
Barbarians ; and accordingly they all embark'd, and went and completed what Ti- 
meſius had only begun (d). This gave occaſion to a proverb (e), which Eraſmus did 


not very well underſtand [C]. I 


all not take notice of what ſome aſſert, viz. that 


Hercules founded this city [D]; and think it more to the purpoſe, to mention ſome 


ſingularities which are told of Abdera. 


The graſs of the country round it was fo 
ſtrong, that ſuch horſes as eat of it ran mad 


). In the reign of Caſſander King of 


Macedon, this city (g) was ſo peſter*d with frogs and rats, that the inhabitants were 


if ſuch an one would treat of this antient King of 
Thrace, he ſhould obſerve, that he proceeds on an 
opinion different from that which relates to the Tei- 
ans. Secondly, Where Herodotus ſpeaks of the build- 
ing of this city, he makes no more mention of Diomedes 
than of the Grand Signior. Laſtly, Abdera was ne- 
ver called from Diomedes. It ſhould be ſaid, Solinus 
rells us, this city was built by Diomedes's fiſter, who 
gave it her own name ; whence Salmaſius juſtly conclu- 
ded, that ſhe was called 4þ4era (1). Goltzius gives us a 
medal, on which a woman's head is repreſented, with 
the inſcription ABAHPAEZE KOPAZ (2) ; and this the 
moſt learned medalliſts ſuppoſe relates to the ſiſter of 


ra the virgin. Diomedes, foundreſs of Abdera (3). . 

by Doricè yo [B] But were drove from thence ] Herodotus ſays 
* this expreſly : rd Ipnoxar thrandus, 2 Thracibus expul- 
(3 — ſus (4), i. e. Drove from Thrace. We ſhall take notice 
71 in the following Retaark of a miſtake Pinedo made 
(4) Herodot. on this occaſion. Tis highly probable, the other 
lib. x. cap. 168. miſtake, Thracibus ejefis, for ejeftus, in Spanheim's 

learned letter to Begerus, is a typographical error. 
[C] A proverb which Eraſmus did not very well un- 
derſtand.] Tis this, Ages nam Tae drouric, 
That is, Abdera the fine (noble) colony of the 
«« Teians. This, ſays Eraſmus, ſignifies, T I am 
plagued too much, I know whither to fly. Hoc AEnig- 
mate proverbiali fignificamus, non deeſſe = 2 
„IIe. Mus fi quis preter modum pergat efſe moleſtus (5). 
D =Y Pi ud the Re HE e — 2 


cent. 4. num. 
53˙ 


(6) Pinedo in 
Stephan. de urbib. 
3 


Epiſt. 16. 
ib. 4. & Epiſt. 7. 


his country, hecauſe of the inquiſition, employs this 
proverb in that ſenſe; but adds, that experience had 
taught him not to recommend, in general, theſe vo- 
luntarily baniſhments. Q (proverbio) fignificabatur 
gon deefſe quo confugiamus, fi nobis contumeliæ inferan- 
tur, at fecere Teii ; ſed hoc non ſemper feliciter ſolet 
evenire, & dofus & expertus loguor (6). However, 
Pinedo's complaint would be unjuſt, were it no bet- 
ter founded than his aſſertion in the ſame page, viz. 
that the Teians drove away Timeſius the Clazomenian, 
who was beginning to build Abdera. To return to 
Eraſmus. I don't ſo much cenſure his explanation of 
this proverb, as his adding, that Tully perhaps alluded 
to it in his epiſtles to Atticus. He cites two paſlages 
from theſe (7), in which it is evident, that Cicero 
mentions Abdera for no other reaſon, but to repreſent 
it as a city, where all publick matters were tranſacted 
in the moſt injudicious and ſtupid manner. But if 
Eraſmus, who us'd the word | ur” deſerves cenſure, 
what ſhall we ſay of Moreri's deciſive tone, Cicero un- 
doubtedly alludes to, eſpecially when we are told the 
circumſtance to which Moreri refers this allufion ? 
Eraſmus's conjectures don't refer to the thing itſelf, for 
then the error would not be ſo conſiderable, but to a 
certain ſplendor or magnificence which Moreri ig ſure 
the Clazomenians, coho were drove out of Ala, gave the 
city of Abdera, that made it ſo famous, and occaſioned 
the Greek proverb, ABDERA THE BEAUTIFUL, I 
again declare, that Tully mentions Abdera only to 
ridicule its government; conſequently 'tis falſe to 
ſay, be undoubtedly alludes to the . K. „the 
glory and beauty of that city. But further, the pre- 
tended ſplendor which gave riſe to the proverb, was 
not owing to the Clazomenians. I confeſs, Solinus tells 
us, that theſe rebuilt and enlarged Abdera, which 
time had ruined, but this is all we read of them ; and 
as for Herodotus, he relates, that the Thracians did 
not even allow them time to build it. After all, does 
not Strabo exprefly refer this proverb to the Teians 
who fled to Abdera, to ſecure themſelves from the 
inſults of the Perſians? And is not the word Teians 
mentioned in the proverb ? Beſides, I ſhould be glad 
to know where Moreri read, that the Clazomenians had 


forc'd 


been driven from Aſia, when they came to build this 

city in Thrace ; for neither Herodotus nor Solinus 

mention a word of it. To conclude, all the: writers 

I have perus'd take this proverb rather as a ſlur than 

an encomium on Abdera; and Eraſmus himſelf has 

not rejected Vadianus's explication, though not much 

to the honour of this city. Exiſtimat convenire pro- 

verbium ubi quis fortunam tenuem, ſed cum libertate 

conjunctam, anteponit amplis opibus, Jed obnoxiis ſer- 

vituti. Cujus — non refragor ; nam damnatus 

et Abderitarum aer & item paſcua. See Iſaac Voſhus 

on Pomponius Mela (8). That is, He thinks this (3) p. 135. 

proverb may be applied to a man who prefers a ſmall 

* competency, ſweetened with the bleſſings of li- 

„ berty, to the poſſeſſion of great riches, expoſed to 

« ſervitude.” I don't, ſays Eraſmus, diſapprove this 

interpretation, for both the air and paſture about Ab- 

dera were very unwholſome. 5 
[D] That Hercules founded this city.] Salmafius (9) (9) Salmafii Ex- 

has proved only on Tzetzes's authority, that Hercules % Plin, ye 

is ſaid to have founded Abdera, but he might have 

given a better teſtimony from Apollodorus (10), who (10) Apollodori 

tells us the following particulars. ** Hercules hay- #96. lib. 2, 

ing carried of Diomedes's mares, was told, that 

the Biſtones had taken up arms; upon which he (1) A *Afdv- 

„ordered Abderus, his darling youth, to take care #7* 75 v8 Hoe 

of thoſe beaſts, and himſelf march'd againſt the bs = goo ar 

* Biſtones. Hercules killed part of them, among has obſerved very 

«© whom was Diomedes, and put the reſt to flight; juſtly, that in- 

but at his return found the mares had torn Abderus ſtead of Agi 

* to pieces. He then built a city near the monu- A mu res 

„ ment of this youth, and deliver'd the mares to the name, Apol- 

“ Euryſtheus.” Stephanus Byzantinus obſerves no lodorus (He fays 

more than this, that the city of Abdera had its name Apollonius) gives 

from Abderus, Hercules's minion (11) ; but does not eee * 

ſay, whether the hero or his favourite built it. Mar- Pinede ung Ber- 

cianus of Heraclea declares it was the latter (12). kelius ſay, it muſt 

Had we the ſeventh book of Strabo complete, it be corrected thus; 

would poſſibly clear up this matter, but the extracts but they don't take 

of it relate only this, that the city of, Abdera is the tes ee 


a maſius had made 
name of a man whom Diomedes's horſes devoured. hs 


Take notice that Hyginus ſeems to ſay very clearly, before. The for- 


that Abderus was one of Diomedes's ſervants, and mer cites Apollo- 
was killed by Hercules; Diomedem, Regem Thracie, nut; out, Ss not 
& equos gut ö i huma "uti. are gg 
Tue, quatuor ejus, gui carne humana veſcebantur, ther an error of 
cum Abdero famulo inter fecit (13). Salmaſius obſerves the preſs; or that 
very juſtly on this occaſion, that we are not to expect Salmaſius writ it 
uniformity in fables ; for indeed the writers on the fa- y miſtake, for 
bulous ages relate quite oppoſite particulars of the N 
ſame incidents. But perhaps it may be ſaid Hyginus's might be cited. 
meaning was, that Hercules, aſſiſted by Abderus, kil- (12) Apud Sal- 
led this barbarous King of Thrace, who fed his horſes maſ. Exercit. 
with human fleſh; however, I don't warrant this 28 7 b. 160. 
interpretation. Vigenere had before taken notice, (73) _ — 
that Hyginus and Philoſtratus differ widely (14). (14) Vigenere 
We allo might obſerve, that the latter differs vaſtly Annotations ſur le 
from Apollodorus ; for he tells us {15), that Diomedes Ba 4 45 
expos'd Abderus to his mares.; that Hercules going to Brate Phileſ- 
deliver his minion, found him half devoured, and that (15) Philoſtrat. 
to puniſh Diomedes, he gave him as food to thoſe in Iconib. 
beaſts (16). Philoſtratus does not ſay with Apollodo- (20) Vigenere 
rus, that Hercules built a city near his darling's ſepul- © 2 
chre ; but on the other ſide, Apollodorus does not hat Tata in hi, 
agree with Philoſtratus, in ſaying that Hercules inſti- diſcourſe againtt 
tuted games or exerciſes in honour of Abderus, I the Gentiles, af- 
believe we are told but by one author (17), that Patroclus _ Na 7 * 
and this Abderus were brothers. Some pretend to 48 283 : 
prove by medals, that the Abderites choſe to derive youred. 
the name of their city from Abdera ſiſter of Diomedes, (17) Ptolem. 
rather than from Hercules's favourite youth (18). Heapheſt, apud 
E] Were forced to quit it.) Juſtin relates, that Gy rod wg 
Callander being afraid this people would invade Ma- Epiftola * 
M cedon, Beger. 
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forcd to quit it E]: but we muſt ſuppoſe they ſoon return'd to it 12. or that others 
went in their ſtead. The Abderites, or Abderitani, were very much de 


rided for their 


want of wit and judgment [G]; and yet their city has given birth to ſeveral eminent 
perſons ; Protagoras, Democritus, Anaxarchus, Hecatzus the Hiſtorian, Nicznerus (5 Tijrw 9 
the Poet, and many others, who were mention'd among the illuſtrious men (0). In Ad mine un? 


rey TIV4X0) ga hwy 


0% Lucian, gu the reign of Lyſimachus (i), Abdera was afflicted for forme months with a moſt unac- e ena. 


mv Hor. /i* countable diſeaſe [H] : this was a burning fever, whoſe criſis was always on the ſeventh 


conſcribenda, nt 


Plurimi autem 


tio, day, and then it left them; but it fo diſtracted their imaginations, that they fancy*d 4 guibwr d, 


themſelves Players. After this, they were ever repeating verſes from ſome tragedy, 
and Stephan. Byrant. 


cedon, concluded a treaty with, and ſettled them on 
the frontiers. Some have ridicul'd this dread of 
(19) See Ch. Caſſander (19) ; and indeed, could a Monarch who 
reanus in Juin. made all Greece tremble, be apprehenſive that the in- 
Variorum Gra- habitants of a fingle city, who fled from rats and 
% F. 333 frogs, would diſpoſſeſs him of his dominions ? Mo- 
reri, who poſſibly never heard that Juſtin had been 
animadverted upon, for making Caſſander thus fear- 
ful, has done all he can to obviate this cenſure ; for 
he declares, that Caſſander received the Abaerites very 
gracinufly in Macedonia. Such as rely upon his Dicti- 
onary won't think of cenſuring this ancient hiſtorian, 
'Tis added, that Caſſander was thus gracious, tbe year 
of the world 3650, according to Euſebius's Chronology. 
But who that reads this, will believe that Euſebius does 
not mention a word of this action of Caſſander, nor even 
make the beginning of the world his æra? The caſe 
ſtands thus. Juſtin obſerves that Caſſander ſeated the 
Abderites on the frontiers of his kingdom, before he 
(20) Moreri ge- killed Alexander's ſons. Now Calviſius (20) tells us that 
nerally follows he diſpatched them all, the year of the world 3641 : 
Calviſius's chro- thus Moreri's chronology is as erroneous, as Caſfander's 
nology kindneſs claſhes with the ouly hiſtorian he could have 
followed. | 
[F] That they ſoon returned to it, &c.) The diſ- 
eaſe of the Abderites, which Lucian mentions, hap- 
pened in the reign of Lyſimachus, and conſequently 
| after what we are told of the frogs, which Juſtin 
(21) Juſtin. lib. ſays (21), was before Lyſimachus and Caſſander aſ- 
15. cap. 11. ſumed the title of King. Add to this, that Abdera 
was in a pretty flouriſhing condition in the time of 
the laſt Macedonian Monarch. "Twas plundered by 
Lucius Hortenſius the Prætor; but the Roman Senate 
diſapproved of this action, and the Abderites were 
(22) Livius, lib. reſtored to their liberty (22). 
13. [G] The Abderites have been very much derided for 
their want of wit and judgment.) We have ſeen how 
| Tully treats them in his epiſtles to Atticus. Nor does 
23) Cicero 4 he ſpare them in another part of his writings (23), 
egi Drum, where, after citing an opinion, which he takes to be 
liv. . cap. 42. ridiculous, he adds; Quæ guidem omnia ſunt patri 
Democriti, quam Demacrito digniora. That is, All 
* which are more worthy Democritus's country, than 
« Democritus himſelf.” Juvenal, , who could not 
deny but Democritus was a man of great wit and 
ſenſe, pretends to prove from thence, that great Ge- 
nius's may be born under foggy climates, and in a 
country fruitful in blockheads. 


Cujus prudentia monſtrat 

Summos poſſe viros, & magna exempla daturos, 
(24) Juven. fat, MFervecum in patrid, craſſogue ſub atre naſci (24). 
10. ver. 49. In Engliſh, 

« Learn from ſo great a Wit; a land of bogs, 

« With ditches fenc'd, a heaven fat with ſogs, 

« May form a ſpitit fit to ſway the ſtate, 

% And make the neighbouring Monarchs fear their 

fate. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Martial had not a much more favourable opinion of 
the underitanding of the Abderites, when he ſays, 


Si patiens, fortiſque tibi, duruſque videtur, 
Aderitanæ pettora plebis habes (25). 

Thus Engliſh'd, 
„If patient he appears to thee, or brave, 
* Then Abderite ſtupidity's thy lot. 


Epigr- 25+ lib. 10. 


Vigenere is groſly miſtaken in thinking theſe verſes are 
addreſs'd to the criminal on the ſtage, who repreſent- 
(26) Vienere, ed Mutius Sczvola thruſting his hand into the fire (26), 
Aunccations far whereas 'tis directed to thoſe who could be filly e- 


. & jepulcbre d Ab- nough to look upon this as an heroic action, ſince had 


| 2 Zi- no: the criminal ſubmitted to it, he would have been 


burnt alive. 


CES commemorant. 
Verbo, Alda. 


Nam cum dicatur tunica preſents moleſta, 28 
Ure manum, plus eft dicere, non facio (27). (27) Martial 
Thus Engliſh'd, Epigr. 25. lib. 
« For, when, the ſcotching coat brought forth, the 
flave's | 
* Bid burn his hand; *tis more to cry I nor. 


Iſaac Voſſius, who ſometimes is peculiar in his way of 

thinking, ſtruck out a new kind of apology for the Ab- 

derites. He owns that many of theſe were born mad, or 

grew ſo; but this, he ſays, was not an indication 

of ſtupidity ; ſince blockheads and heavy-headed crea- 

tures (having no brains) never run diſtracted; which 

the greateſt genii often do (28). And as to what (28) Idac Ver- 
Hippocrates relates, that the fever which ſeiz'd ſeveral fius in Pompon. 
Abderites, was attended with a delirium (29), Voſ. Mi, p. 135. 
ſus aflerts, that the proverb, in ridicule of this city, (29) or 10 ge 
did not take its riſe from that circumſtance, but ra- Gus, ng 
ther from the delightful paſſion which ſucceeded their 

fever. Ex affectu jucundifſimo, qui ipſorum febribus 

Succedere ſolebat, ut teſtatur Lutianus, ſeripto de con- 

ſcribenda hiſtoria (30). They grew extravagantly (30) If. Voſſivs, 
fond of poetry, muſic, and acted like ſo many Co- % Pompon. Me- 
medians in the ſtreets. Heavy, phlegmatic ſouls, , p. 135. 
ſays Voſſius, are never ſeiz'd with ſo elegant a diſ- 

traction. Tam elegans inſania non cadit in traſſos & 

pituitaſos, nedum in vervecea capita ; but he ſhould 

have remember'd Ariſtotle's maxim, One ſzoallow does 

not make a ſummer ; and not have aſcrib'd to cuſtom 

and habit the conſequences of a fever, the like of 

which happen'd but once, What he quotes from 

Lucian is an unparallel'd incident, that does not give 

occaſion for ſuch proverbs. I ſhall tranſiently obſerve, 

that Eraſmus did not rightly comprehend a thought 

of Tully (31), from whoſe words we ought to infer, (31) In his firt 
that the bewilder'd Abderites gave into the moſt in- book, De Natura 
credible paradoxes ; and not that they were ſtupid, Peorum. 
Abderitanis naturd peculiarem fuiſſe mentis fluporem 

indicat Marcus Tull. in libris ds natura Deorum : 

that is, Cicero tells us, in his book de Natura Deorum, 

the Abderites were born with a peculiar kind of ſtu- 

% pidity. Thus ſays Eraſmus (32). Now ſome very 

able writers (33) quote theſe as Cicero's words; ſo (32) Adagior. 
true it is, that the collections of us Literati reſemble * 2 — 
Fame; every change of place gives them increaſe „ 
Thoſe . * . "ABdypoac'yos, 1 W 
is us'd proverbially in Tatian's diſcourſe againſt the Abderitancs flu. 
Greeks, ſignifies a teller of whimſical, filly flams, no Peri mentis ab- 
ways derogate from the underſtanding of the Abderites, * 4 Scribit i. e. 
ſince it is not uſual for ſimpletons, ninnies, and « 3 
boobies to impoſe or play upon people: not to men- 4 ſtupid, — 
tion that Tatian applies this word to the doctrines of Laur. Begerus 
Democritus, which we may believe were far from % n. in 


ſtupid. 2 gued. 
[H] Abdera was infected for ſome months with a Lloyd, T => 


moſt unaccountable diſeaſe.) Lucian, who deſcribes man under the 
the ſymptoms of it, pretends the cauſe was this: word Abdera, 

Archelaus, an excellent player, acted the Andromeda (34) Meobilitare 
of Euripides before the Abderites, in the height of a gon 
very hot ſummer. Several had a fever at their coming Virg. Æneid. 
out of the theatre; and as their imaginations were lib. 4. „ 175, 


full of the tragedy, the delirium which the fever That is, 


rais'd, repreſented perpetually, Andromeda, Perſeus, N 3 
Meduſa, &c. and the ſeveral dramatic incidents, and cal- « _ ac 
led up the ideas of thoſe objects, and the pleaſure of the “ fights, new 
xepreſentation ſo ſtrongly, that they could not forbear “ pinions to her 
imitating Archelaus's action and declamation. I ſup- Wings. Dry. 
poſe that ſuch as firſt ated thus in the ſtreets, after 

their continual fever had left them, infected ſeveral 

who were on the mending hand. Every thing con- 

ſpir'd to favour the progreſs of this contagion. The 

mind is as ſubject to epidemical diſtempers as the 

body ; all the art is, to begin under propitious auſpi- 

ces, and when the matter is duly prepar'd. Let an bo 
hereſiarch, or an enthuſiaſt, whoſe infectious imagi- 
natlon 


Abderite extitere, 


rum vVirorim ind. 
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and particularly out of the Andromeda of Euripides, as if they had been upon the 


ſtage ; ſo that many of theſe pale, meager actors were pouring forth their tragic ex- 
clamations in every ſtreet. This delirium continu'd till the winter following, which 
was a very cold one, and therefore fitter to remove it. Moreri gives a very falſe ac- 
(% Laurentius count of this [7]. Begerus (H, who -publiſh'd his conjectures on a medal of the 


Begerus. His 
book was printed 


Abderites K], and ſuppos'd it ſtruck, to perpetuate the remembrance of this unhappy 


at Berlin in 1691 diſtemper, chang'd his opinion upon reading the excellent differtation inſcrib'd to him 


42% 
(/) By Ezekiel 


<panheim. Tis ſome of which I have inſerted in the laſt note. On certain days, a 
a religious act, might in ſome meaſure be conſider'd as an Auto de Fe, 
rſon was devoted to death, and afterwards ſton'd. . 
y Ovid, who ranks it among the curſes he wiſhes 


printed with Be- which bein 

e was ſolemniz'd in this city. A 
I believe this is mention'd only 
may light upon his enemy: 


nation and fiery paſſions work in a proper manner, 
ſtart up at ſuch a juncture, they ſhall ſoon in- 
fatuate a whole kingdom, at leaſt great numbers; 
whereas in another age or country, they would not 
have three followers. The Mileſian maidens were 
for ſome time ſo unaccountably out of love with 
life, that they would have laid violent hands on them- 
ſelves, had not the government threaten'd to expoſe 
(45) Plutarch de their naked, dead bodies to public view (35). The 
fortibus fact. remedy only ſhews, that their paſſion was a diſeaſe of 
Mau the mind, void of all reaſon. Something like this 
happen'd at Lyons towards the cloſe of the fifteenth 
(36) Brodzus, Century (36). There is no difference between theſe 
Miſcell. lib. 5. diſeaſes, the plague, or the ſmall-pox, except that 
Cap. 27. the latter happen infinitely oftner. I will take it 
for granted, that the havock which Archelaus the 
tragedian, and the violent heat, made in the minds 
(47) The com- of the Abderites (37), is leſs a mark of ſtupidity than 
mon maxim of Of vivacity and ſprightlineſs; but ftill it denotes a 
Philoſophers, So weakneſs, and for the truth of this remark, I appeal 
& bom generant to ſuch as have obſerv'd what kind of perſons were 
3 'the Sun moſt affected at dramatic performances. Q, ter- 
« and man en- Tores (or errores) auxerunt pos tæ ; frequens enim 
« gender man, conſeſſus theatri, in pr mulierculæ & pueri, no- 


was here par- vefur audient tam grande carmen : 
ticularly veri- | 


— Adſum atque advenio Acheronte vix via alta atque 
ardua, ' | | 
Per ſpeluncas ſaxis ſtructas aſperis, pendentibus, 
(38) Cicero, Maximis, ubi rigida conſtat crafſa caligo inferim (38). 
Tuſcul. lib. 1. c. 
26. That is, “ which horrors (or errors) the Poets have 


« heighten'd ; women and children, being mov'd in the 
theatre at the repreſentation of ſo grand a poem: 


From Acheron I come, thro' dreadful paths; 
« 'Thro' caves, where mighty, horrid ſtones impend ; 
« And Hell's black fogs eternally are ſpread. 


(30) He has [7] Moreri gives a very falſe account of all this (39).] 
committed ſeveral The Abderites did not die in the theatres, nor did the 
other mifakes. . diſeaſe they were then troubled with give riſe to the 
[C] and proverb, Abderitica mens. Should any one be called 
5 upon to prove, that ſuch a proverb was antiently uſed, 
he would find it a difficult tack. Twould not be 
enough to aſſert, that the Abderites were generally 

looked upon as ſtupid ; but it muſt be ſhewn, that the 

very words, Abderitica mens, were employed to de- 

note that general opinion: now *'tis certain, Eraſmus 

has not quoted one writer who uſed thoſe words. 

But let us wave this incident, and even look upon the 

following reflection as falſe, viz. That 'tis probable ſo 

tranſient a thing as this diſeaſe of the Abderites which 

1s mentioned by no other writer but Lucian (and that 

only in the preamble to a diſſertation) could give riſe 

to a proverb, which throws an everlaſting odium on a 

people. For if it be objected, that the Serd ſapiunt 

Phryges, The Phrygians are wiſe tos late, might have 

been founded on a ſingle fault or defect of the Phry- 

gians, a good diſtinction may preſently be made; 

ince it is certain, that as _ as this fault became 

* proverbial, it was not applied to the Phrygians, more 
(46) Th — than to any other nation; whereas the oa, caſt 
Which are made Upon the Abderites related to them perpetually, and 
in derificn of the in a literal ſenſe, like as thoſe which are levell'd at the 
Fr an ou Normans and Gaſcons, reflect on the natives of thoſe 
founded on per- Provinces (40.) However, let us look upon this as mere 
manent and ha- quibble, ſince what follows will be found unanſwer- 
bitual defects, able. Moreri's proverb, Abderitica mens, declared the 
that pas on from Abderites were very ſtupid; now the diſeaſe mentioned 


0 — i * * 242 1 1 ; 
Anett. e by Lucian is not ſtupidity, but a crazy imagination, 
5 - 


on that ſubject (/). There are many particulars concerning Abdera * this diſſertation, 


ind of ceremony, 


Aut 


and a kind of frenzy, which ſeizes perſons of exalted 
genius, rather than blockheads and idiots ; conſe- 
quently Moreri was in the wrong to affirm, that his 
proverb was founded on the frenzy Lucian ſpeaks of. 
Though I mention Lucian, I know Moreti cites only 
Czlius Rhodiginus, as was objected to him (41), (41) In the Dui} 
and that he borrowed this citation from Charles Ste- (dition of his 
phens. Moreri and a multitude more imitate that Dictionary. 
talian, who would never quote any writer, becauſe 
he himſelf wanted to be quoted, which would never 
have happen'd, had he re to his authors in the 
margin. 
[K] On a medal of the Abderites]. On one fide is 
a griffin, and on the other a man's head, beardleſs, 
and crown'd with laurel, with theſe words, EII 
IAIOE AAlor. Begerus conjectured, that this me- 
dal conſecrated to ; nt under the title of Jupiter 
the Impropitious, ſub Fove finiſtro (the ſame as /ub 
Vejove in Rome) denoted the too hot influence of the 
ſun, which cauſed thoſe imperfections the Abderites 
were branded with, but at the ſame time made 
them fit diſciples of Apollo. Spagnhemius thinks 
this inſcription alludes either to the Prætor or Go- 
vernor of Abdera (42); and obſerves, that as it ap- (42) Eridize 
ars from ſeveral medals, a griffin was the ſymbol of Lali filius. i. 6. 
Teos, tis no wonder the inhabitants of Abdera who px Epidius ſon of 
were a colony of Teians, ſhould uſe that ſymbol in om” 
their publick monuments. "Twas uſual for colonies 
to pay this compliment to the cities whence th | 
ſprung, of which Syracuſe and ® Corfu, whoſe * Or rather Cor- 
arms were a Pegaſus, in imitation of Corinth, are a _ 3 
proof. As to the head crowned with Jaurel, it either re- — 
preſents Abderus, Hercules's minion, or Tiſamenes of 
Clazomene, whom the Teians that fled for refuge to | 
Abdera (43) rever'd as a hero. Iſaac Voſſius thinks (43) By this 
the inſcription on the medal ſignifies, Jupiter fru- Me Panbeim 
mentarius, i. e. Jupiter the corn beflowwer (as though hom . 
Sus dies, was the ſame as Gre I pte) (44), be- gives the name of 
cauſe the territory round Abdera abounded every LAH. 
where with corn and graſs, which prompted the (44) If Voſſius 
Triballi, according to Diodorus Siculus, when op- e nan 
preſs'd with famine, to go thither, as to the moſt WTO: 
fruitful country (45). Spanhemius does not deny (45) Dicdor. Sic. 
this, and cites another paſſage from Diodorus Siculus, b. 15. p. 354- 
where Abdera is ſaid to be one of the moſt powerful (46) Idem, lit 
cities of Thrace in that age (46). He alſo quotes an- 13. p. 104. 85 
other paſſage from an epiſtle aſcribed to Hippocrates, (47) See the 
which obſerves barely, that Abdera is not an obſcure 2 Written on 
city, wis mAwy wx won however, he refutes CY on this 
Voſſius's explication of the medal... Before we con- thoſe of — 
clude, it mult be obſerved, that *twould be wrong, to crates. 
conſider what paſs'd between the Abderites and Hip- (48) Rar! guizpe 
pocrates, with regard to Democritus, as a mark of Numerus 
little ſenſe (47). The great concern they ſhewed for A un 
the health of ſo famous a Philoſopher, their country- Thebarum pertæ, 
man, does honour to their judgment. Hippocrates we! divitis ia 
indeed did not confirm the idea theſe entertained of %. Juvenal. 
Democritus, who took him for a madman; whereas _—— verl. 26. 
Hippocrates thought him wiſer than they. But this , fcarce, the jud 
was nothing. I am perſuaded the reſt of the Greeks « are thinly 
would have judged as unfavourably of Democritus as“ fown, 
his countrymen did. A Philoſopher would now be * a thrive 
conſidered in the fame light, who ſhould laugh at every 4 — ba 
thing; ſhould affirm that the air is filled with images ; « pwn, 
ſtudy the muſic of birds; ſhut himſelf up in ſepul- « And ſhould we 
chres, &c. Thoſe only of an exalted genius, and who ** count them, 
ſoar above prejudice, would be capable of forming a „ _— ſtore 
right judgment of him; but theſe ſeldom ariſe in any «. Wa Thebes 
age or country, and are as few, perhaps fewer, than « more gates 
the virtuous, whom Juvenal declares, ſcarce equal the © wou'd ſhew, 
mouths of the Nile (48): I _—_— 
Crecch. 
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Aut te devoveat certis Abdera diebus, | 
Saxaque devolum grandine plura petant (m). 


: | Thus Engliſh'd, 
« Or may'ſt thou in Abdera be devoted, 
« And ſhowers of murth'ring ſtones at thee be hurl'd. 


Commentators are ſilent on this paſige 3 e becauſe my could not find 
) In the article either the origin or particulars of this ceremony. I ſhall obſerve elſewhere (n), that 
55 Lu. Parmenio deſtroy'd a temple dedicated to Jaſon, in Abdera. 


4 ABDERAMA Governor of Spain under Iſcham, Caliph of the Saracens in the eighth 
article. ] Century, endeavoured to enlarge their conqueſts by the addition of France, a little after 


they had fubdued all Spain. They had reaſon to be ſatisfied [A] with what they had 
already won, and yet it was natural not to ſtop ſhort in fo glorious a career. Had 
we Abderama's hiſtory by a Saracen, *rwould undoubtedly acquaint us, that this General 
was naturally form'd to ſatiate the boundleſs ambition of his Sovereign, and was one of the 
greateſt Heroes that ever liv'd ; the whole would be a ſeries of illuſtrious actions and tri- 
umphs. I know that ſome Chriſtian writers make honourable mention of him, and indeed 
his piercing into the midſt of France proves him a great warrior: but there's nothing like 
having a writer of one's own party. Abderama quickly remov*d the obſtacle which Eudes, 
or Eudo, Duke of Aquitain had thrown in his way, by ſoon reducing the governor of 
(=) Hisname was Cerdania (a), whom this Duke had ſtirred up to rebellion, to the ſad neceſſity of killing 
hs. himſelf; but he treated his widow [B]. a may of exquiſite beauty and daughter of Duke 
Eudo, with great humanity. As ſoon as he had quelPd this inſurrection, he made 
ſuch diſpatch in raiſing a force neceſſary for conquering France, that the year after (), 
he march'd into it with the greateſt army that had been ſeen many years. It ſpread 
far and wide, and carry'd terror and deſolation into all places; inſomuch that the 
common _ of thoſe provinces, which were thus made a ſcene of Blood, ſtill talk 


(s) In 732. 


of it. *Tis not known whether the Gaſcons, whoſe Duke was join'd in amity with 


that of Aquitain, reſiſted [C] or ſubmitted to the Saracens z we are only told, that 
Abderama advancing to Bourdeaux, took that city, and ſet fire to all the churches in 
(c) With refpe&t it; and afterwards defeated Eudo in a bloody battle [D] fought a little on the other 
wo the Pyrenean ſide (c) the Dordogne [E]. He croſs'd Poitou, plunder*d St. Hilary's church in Poitiers, 


and 
* 


by that part lying between the Garonne and the 
ocean; and that this country was then ſubje& to the 
Duke of the Gaſcons, and not to the Duke of Aquitain. 
Theſe writers don't mention the ſiege of Arles, Which 
Moreri ſays, Abderama attempted, before he march'd 
to ſuccour the Saracens in Aquitain, or had ſubdued 
Languedoc, Querci, &c. Theſe miſtakes are the 
greater, becaule it is certain the Saracens were poſ- 
ſeſsd of Languedoc, before Abderama paſt the Pyrenean 
Mountains. The courſe of his march will be of uſe to 


[4] To be ſatisfy'd.) Perhaps we have no exam- 
ples of ſo long a train of victories and mighty con- 
queſts, as in the hiſtory of the Saracens. The idea 

(t) Latius regnes which a Roman Poet (1) form'd of a vaſily exten- 
avidum demando frye empire, took in only part of theirs. Reaſon 
750 8 prompted them to diſcontinue, and to purſue their ex- 
Gadibus jungas, ploits ; which, tho' a ſeeming contradiction, is never- 
& uterque Pænus theleſs true, Had the Saracens diſcontinued, they 

iat uni, might have been applanded upon many accounts : 
but then they alſo might have been blamed for ſeveral 


«© That man a 
«« wider empire 
« gains, 

& That his own 
„ craving With 
& reſtrains ; 
Than he whoſe 
«< ſword and wide 
© command, 

«« Join diſtant 


Spain and Ly- 


« bia's ſand 3 
Than if they 
« did his arms 
£4 obcy, 
« And either 
% Carthage own 
& his Way. 
Creech's Horace. 
(2) In the article 


reaſons; for firſt, they would have been thought 
weak and imprudent: people would have faid, they 
did not dare, nor knew how to make an advantage of 
the opportunities which Providence indulged them; 
and that with a little more heroiſm and intrepidity, 
they might have conquer'd the world. Thus are thoſe 
always calumniated, who perform illuſtrious actions. 
When the ſlanderers can't deny their having atchiev'd 
them, they then obſerve coolly, that all they did was 
nothing to what another would have perform'd on a 
like occaſion : and in this manner : they detract 
from what they were oblig'd to own. The Heathens 
would have call'd this a critique of fortune, on the ill 
choice of thoſe whom ſhe favours with opportunities. 

LB] His widew.] We ſhall obſerve elſewhere (2), 
that Duke Eudo's daughter, wife to the gover- 
nor of Cerdania, was the moſt beautiful Princeſs 


me hereafter, in juſtifying the Duke of Aquitain. The 
miſtakes of Auguſtinus Curio (6) cauſe a ftill greater 
confuſion. He tells us, that Abderama entred France 


(6) Hiſtoria Sa- 


racen. lib. 11. ps 


before Munuza's death, and vanquiſh'd Eudo in this 111, 112. 


country; that returning thither after Munuza's de- 
ceaſe, he croſt the Rhone and made a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter at Arles. That he then beſieg'd Toulouſe, but 
without ſucceſs; afterwards Bourdeaux where he came 
off victorious, and laſtly, that he plundered and 
burnt St. Martin's church in Tours. 

[D] Defeated Eudo in a bloody battle.] The Chrifti- 
ſtians loſt ſo many men, that to uſe the words of Iſi- 
dorus Biſhop of Badajos (7); God only knows the 


(7) Iſidorus Pa- 


number of French that were then cut to pieces. Mezerai 5 Cu. 


relates, that Duke Eudo fought with the utmoſt bra- 


very, but at laſt was killa, with a numberliſi multi- (3) 


tude of his ſoldiers (8). 


Abr 4 Chrandt. 

MUNUZA, of her age ; and how being brought to Abderama, [E] A /ittle on the other fide the Dordogne. rat p- 192, 

after her husband's death, he ſent her to the Caliph, don't know what Cordemoi means in obſerving, 

A Saracen hiſtorian would not have paſs'd ſo lightly that had Eudo but waited, as he fbpould have cin, the 

over this incident as the Chriſtian writers do, but have ns up of Charles Martel, tbe Saracens would 88 

extoll'd it above whatever the Greeks boaſt of Alex - never have 766. che Dos dag ne (9) ; for had not they Ii. ge France, 

ander, and the Romans of Scipio. The Grecian mo- crols'd it before the battle was fought (10), or that g. 404 

narch indeed did not offer the leaſt violence to Da- Charles Martel had paſt the Loire (11) ? To what (ie) Eudo did 
(3) Vide the rius's wife or daughters, his captives (3); and the purpoſe then ſhould he have waited for him, to hinder nta, 2 
—_ * Roman General ſuppreſs'd all unchaſt deſires, with the paſſage of the Dordogne? He ſhould have laid, rie; AR 
DONIA. regard to a very beautiful young lady his priſoner ; that had Eudo waited for Charles Martel, the Saracens paſt the Dor- 


and ſent her back to the perſon of quality to whom 
4)Valer. Maxim. ſhe was promis'd in marriage (4). But an hiſtorian 
ib, 4+ cap-3- who was to attempt the elogium of Abderama, which he fought ; and having all his forces, he could 
would ſet the continence of this General in a ſtill have aw'd the Saracen army, by poſting himſelf 
more amiable light. The widow of a rebellious Chief advantageouſly. Thus had he but preſerv'd his forces 
was entirely at his diſpoſal ; ſhe was a finiſh'd beauty, till he was join'd to Charles Marte], there was a greater 
and yet he did not offer her the leaſt violence. probability of the Chriſtians defeating the Saracens en- 
(5) Merzeray, .(C] If the Gaſcons reſiſied.] The moſt accurate tirely, wherever they mit ht come up with them. It 
Cordemois Hiſtori:ns obſerve (5), that Abderama entered France would, poſſibly, be difficult to determine, whether the 


Poitou, and then he would not have loſt the battle 


5 tire 


Mezeray 


would not have ſpread themſelves over Saintonge and ogne, but fought 
ms 
Cordemoi , ibid. 


(11) Ibid. 


ceeding flow z which 


made of the Saracens. 


* "4 
. ** 
20 fe L Ar 

* * «ky * 


Chatles's great ſlowneſs in marching towards the 
Loire, moſt deſerv'd cenſure. Both theſe Generals 
would a& the «nr rot Ml an for Eudo deſired to 
gain the victory without el, who, on the other fide 
would have had the Saracens over-run itain, and 
vanquiſh Eudo. This removed the obſtacles he feared 
from that quarter, with regard to his great deſign of 
making himſelf King ; and the glory of having de- 
livered France, muſt have riſen in proportion to the 
little ſhare his rival Eudo ſhould have in it. Aeccord- 
ing to ſome Spaniſh writers, Budo was defeated 
12) In Catel between the Garonne and the 8 (12.) Me- 
Memoir. de Hiſt. zęrai wrote from better memoirs, when he ſays (13), 
de Languedas, p. that Eudo did hot dare to wait the coming up of the 
115 — Saracens on the other fide the rivers, and therefare re- 
Chronol, treated on this fide the Dordogne, where, being re- 

val. 1. p. 192-  conciled to Mariel, he aſſembled his forces, expefting 
he would reinforce him with the French. Abderama 
did not give hin time for this, but puſping ftill for- 
ward, paſi'd the river to attack Eudo in his camp. 
The Duke waittd for him, and fought with the ut- 
moſt intrepidity. This ſhews, that Charles Martel's 
dilatorineſs deſerv'd cenſure more than Eudo's im 
t1ence. 


{14) For the moirs (14), fixes it to anno 725 3 but 31 he 
luder of (14) fete. Can Bo ries fs 


728, Eudo Duke of Aquitain Tied. Ge. places 


(15) Petavii Ra- poſe ; according to Petavius twas in 725 (15). For- 
— — merly all writers fixed it to 725 or 726, but within 


ing to the Annals of Mets, and the moſt antient 
chronicles. _ > 
[G] A dreadful faughttr tas made . . Ve muſt not 
however believe it ſo great, &c.) Three hundred and ſe- 
venty, or three hundred and ſeventy five thouſand Sa- 
racens were cut to pieces, and only fifteen hundred 
(16) This he ex- French, according to Anaſtaſius the Librarian (16), 
tracted from the Paulus Diaconus, and ſeveral other Hiſtorians ; but 
narrative which this account is now looked upon as fiftitious. Me- 
Bo wavy * Pope zerai ſays clearly, that the Saracen army conſiſted but 
mich, 4 [ 1 * of fourſeore or an hundred thouſand men. We are 
followings to remember particularly, that they fought till night, 
(17) flo ahs ub without giving way (17 and were not purſued the next 
fon Remark, day, when news was brought that buy had march'd 
all night. Now tis almoſt impoſſible ſo prodigious a 
havock ſhould have been made of men who ſtood their 
ground ; ſo many hundred thouſand could not be put 
to the ſword, except they fled, and were purſued 
and had no quarter given; therefore as the battle was 
interrupted by the coming on of the night, we are to 
look upon what du Haillan relates as romantic, viz. 
That King Abderama, and moſt of his chief officers 
were found uy great heaps of the flain, being 
ſtifled by the multitudes who crouded upon them in 
their retreat. Had there been weekly news-papers in 
that age, the publick would have run leſs hazard of 
being deceiv'd, in judging of the number of the Sa- 
racens, from ſuch papers as were publiſhed before the 
engagement, than from the accounts of the battle itſelf. 
While theſe Barbarians were on their march, ſuch 
Gazetteers as were hirelings, or writ by authority, 
would have repreſented the Saracen army as in- 
conſiderable, . have weakned it daily by deſertion 


435 


and advanced towards Tours, to ſeize the treaſure of St. Martin's church: but now 
Charles Martel, in conjunction with the Duke of Aquitaine, ſtopt his furious 
Abderama having ſo great an army, his 
many churches in his way through Perigo 
ve Eudo an opportun 
ore he reinforc'd Charles Martel. The Chiefs being join'd, 
{4) With reſpe® march'd beyond Tours (4), to meet Abderama. And now the armies being come 
„f. in ſight, fix days were ſpent in skirmiſhes z but on the ſeventh, which fell on a Sa- 
turday, in October 732 [J, the battle was fought, when a prodigious laughter was 
e muſt not however believe it ſo great wh 
0 Se Cordes Tome hiſtorians make it. Abderama loſt his life in the Field ; the remains of his - 
moi, Hi. de army retreated withileſs difficulty than (e) could be 
> din WED. tain, who has been unjuſtly accug'd of occaſioning 


fire which hurried Eudo on to the engagement, or 


% took the o 


11 ſo many cities, and Ea ſo 


and Saintonge, render'd his march ex- 


ity. of drawing together a conſiderable 


the hyperboles of | 


expeRted [7]. The Duke of un. 
us inroad [7], had a great ſhare 
| in 


and fickneſs ; but after the victory, they'd bethink 
themſelves, and hear from mighty good hands, that 
the Saracen army was prodigiouſly numerous. Thus 
might people be impoſed upon by the News-papers 
both beforeand after the battle; but were we to chuſe, 
methinks it would be ſafer to rely, at all adventures, 
on the former than on the latter. 1 

[H] Retreated with leſs difficulty than could have been 
er pecf ed.] We ſhall rectify the idea which people ge- 
nerally form of gray victory, by examining what 
the moſt accurate Hiſtorians ſay of. it, “ The Sara- 
« cens hurl'd their darts to-no purpoſe, the French 
* warding them off, by diſpoſing their ſhields one 
% over the other; and when the Saracens advanced 
* reſolutely ſword in hand, the Chriſtians kept fo 
« cloſe, that the enemy only broke their own ranks 
in endeavouring to force ſo great a body of men. 
„Charles, who made a proper uſe of advantages, 

pportunity of charging them, when the 

* French, who ſtill kept very cloſe, killed prodigious 
« numbers. was '{lain in the field, but 
** night drawing on put an end to the battle; Charles 
6 tel not knowing the t advan he had 
« gained. This general would not ſuffer the ſcatter'd 
« remains of the Saracen army to be purſued, for fear 
* of ambuſcades, which ſhould always .be. guarded 
*© againſt when the enemy are very numerous. He 
even made his ſoldiers retreat in good order, ſword 
„in hand, into their camp, and paſs the night there; 
« but at day-break he again drew them up in battle 
« array, in fight of the Saracen camp. But now ſuch 
„ numbers of the enemy's tents were ſeen, that tho? 
* the field * in the day before, was cover- 
« ed with the bodies of the Saracens, yet Martel had 
« reaſon to ſuſpet, a great number of theſe were 
« ſtill under the tents, and ſuppos'd they were com- 
ing out, At laſt, after having long expected this, 
he found they had abandoned their camp; and ſpies 
* brought advice that they had marched all night to- 
« wards Septimania, However, he looked upon this 
« flight of an army, which he thought more conſi- 
« derable than his own, as a em, to draw him 
into an ambuſcade, and therefore only plundered 
the wrap + * 1 all their bag - 
« gage, an e ey (18).“ For (x Cordemoi 
this reaſon it has been ſaid, That Charles Martel might tp, de France, 
have made a better advantage of his great victory (19). J 
will ſuppoſe that he, like ſo many other Generals (20), ( * 
knew oY well how to conquer, but did not make a l. 1. 9 
proper uſe of his conqueſts, Vet who can ſay, whe- (20) See Fg 
ther Martel might not let the Saracens march away mark [4] under 
unmoleſted, to give them the better opportunity of the artide C- 
opprefling the Duke of Aquitain, whom he conſi- AK. 
dered as a dangerous enemy ? This uſurper and his 
ſon Pepin, had infinite difficulties to ſtruggle with 
before they could ſubject this family, which was the 


' laſt that paid homage to them. But to return: Abde- 


rama's ſucceſſors were not intimidated at his ill for- 
_ * they returned ſome years aſter and made great 
vock. 


[1] Who has been unjuſtly -aceuſed of occgſtoning this 


inroad.] Never accuſation could be more unjuſt, ac- 
married his daughter to the Governor of Cerdania, to ticle- 
engage him in a civil war, and thereby prevent the 
Saracens from paſſing the mountains ; Munuza his 
ſon-in-law periſh'd miſerably in this enterprize, and 
his daughter was taken by Abderama, and ſent to the 
Caliph of the Saracens. Secondly, It does not ap- 


N pear 
\ 


cording to out ward appearance ; for firſt, Eudo (21) had (21) Sce his ar» 


_ 


(22) With re- 
ſpeR to Spain, 


ABD 


in the victory ** Tis ſurpriſing that the writers of this age ſhould not have given 


a juſt account o 


particulars of it [L. 


* 


hoſe barbarians, for he did not ſuffer them to march 
through his territories, they having entered Gaul 


. thoſe of the Duke of the Gaſcoons, and had advanced 


to Bourdeaux. Farther : We don't find that the Saracens 
ſpared the Duke of Aquitain's dominions, but treated 
him all along as an enemy; ſo far from reſtoring any 
thing he had been diſpoſſeſs'd of in their preceeding 
expeditions, which they certainly would have done, 
- had he engaged to favour Abderama's enterprize. 
Laftly, What occaſion was there to invite this General 
into France ? Had not the Saracens been there before ; 
had not they poſſeſs'd themſelves of Narbonne, Carcaſ- 
ſone, and ſpread as far as the Rhone ? Abderama only 
continued what his predeceſſors had ſo happily begun, 
and wanted to extend their conqueſts beyond (22) the 
mountains ; but to make his enterprize {till more glo- 
rious, he reſolved to ſtrike out a new path. Abde- 
rama therefore ſeized on the paſs of the Pyrenean 
mountains towards Biſcay, and ſo could not but con- 
er the firſt ſtep he took ; but had he gone by Rouſ- 
illon, as Hannibal did, he woüld immediately have 
entered a Province already conquered. Now, though 
a great number of hiſtorians have flandered the Duke 
of Aquitain upon that account, yet this circumſtance 
does not outweigh what may be offered in his favour ; 
for theſe writers did little more than copy one another, 
and the firſt borrowed their materials from a tradition, 
which owed its riſe to the artifices of Charles Martel's 
faction; and there were ſeveral reaſons why this fac- 
tion ſhould accuſe their antagoniſts of holding a pri- 
vate correſpondence with the enemies of the church 
and ſtate. We don't find that Ifidorus of Bajados, Seba- 
ſtian of Salamanca, Rodericus Toletanus, or any other 
Spaniſh hiſtorian (uninfluenced by that faction) accuſe 
Eudo of bringing in the Saracens. This it is to be 
born under a happy planet. Tis really my opinion, that 
Charles Martel did not invite the infidels, and yet he 
ought to be ſuſpected rather than Eudo, ſince this 
Duke was to be firſt cruſh'd ; whereas Martel might 
naturally believe, that whilſt the Saracens were rid- 
ding him of ſo formidable an enemy, he himſelf 
would be preparing to repulſe their attacks; and that 
ſhould he have the good fortune to defeat them, it 
would ſhorten his way to the throne. What a handle 
does this afford thoſe authors, who are apt to give the 
condu® of the Great a malicious turn? and yet 
Charles has not been once ſuſpected of holding a 
correſpondence with Abderama. 

[IX] Had a great ſhare in the vifory.] Some Hiſ- 
torians don't mention his engaging that day in con- 
junction with Martel ; but others declare expreſsly that 
he did. Paulus Diaconus ſays, Deinde poſt decem an- 
nos, cum uxoribus & parvulis venientes, (he ſpeaks 
of the Saracens) Aquitaniam Galliæ provinciam quaſi 
habitaturi ingreſſi ſunt. Carolus figuidem cum Eudone 
Aguitaniæ principe tune diſcordiam habebat, qui ta- 
men in unum ſe conjungentes contra eoſdem Sarra- 
cenos pari conſilio dimicarunt; nam irruentes Franci 
ſuper eos trecenta ſeptuaginta quingue millia Sarrace- 
norum interemerunt ; ex Francorum vero parte mille 


(24) Hiſt. Longob. & quingenti tantum ibi ceciderunt; Eudo quogue cum 


lib. 6. cap. 46. 


ſuis ſuper eos irruens pari modo multos interficiens 


apud ong Me- omnia devaſtavit (23). Ten years after, the Saracens 
Mi 4-2739e- 46 with their wives and children enter'd Aquitain, a 


acc. p. 530. 


(a) A Phyſician Writers. 


of Vienna in 
Auſtria, and 


he that Eudo any ways favoured the incurſions of 


this battle, and yer that the moderns ſhould preſume to relate ſo many 


province of France, as tho they wete come to in- 
« habit it. Charles was then at enmity with Eudo 


« Prince of Aquitain; however, they join'd their 


« forces, and fought againſt the Saracens. The 
« French ruſhing upon theſe, flew three hundred 
* and ſeventy five thouſand, with the loſs only of 
« fifteen. hundred of their own men. Eudo alſo 
pouring upon them with his forces, made a great 
„ ſlaughter.” Rhegino ſpeaks alſo of Martel's recon- 


ciliation with Eudo, which, he fays, was before the 


battle; and that afterwards they fell, in conjunction, 
upon the Saracens. Sigebertus ſo divides the glory 
of this battle between the two Generals, that the only 
advantage he ſeems to allow Eudo is, that he forced 
the Saracen camp, and cut to pieces the remains of 
their army, Eudo guogue reconciliatus caſtra Sarra- 
cenorum irrupit, & reliquias eorum contrivit. We 
have a good proof in Roderic Archbiſhop of Toledo, 


for he relates (24), that Charles Martel's forces (24) Rodette. 
confiſted chiefly of Germans, Goths and French, Hiſor. Aralum, 


who ſurvio'd in the battle which Eudo loſt againſt in Catel's Me- 
moirs, p. 329. 


the Saracens near the Dordogne. We muſt not omit 
Eudo's letter to Pope Gregory the IId, in which he 
gave an account of the battle. This letter is men- 
tioned by Marianus Scotus, Otho of Friſingen, and 


Anaſtaſius the Librarian (25); and a very particular (25) In Catel 
emol res de 
of this victory to the Duke of Aquitain, but does “ His. de Langues 

doc. p. 531. 


circumſtance is, that the latter aſcribes all the glor 


not once mention Charles Martel; and declares, that 
three hundred and ſeventy thouſand Saracens, and but 
fifteen hundred French were ſlain. Anaſtaſius refers 
for the truth of this to Eudo's letter abovementioned, 
whence he extracted a burleſque kind of incident, viz. 
That on the day of battle Eudo caus'd to be chopp'd in- 
to very ſmall pieces three holy ſpunges, which the Pope 
ſent him, from among thoſe that were us'd at his table, 
and gave them his ſoldiers to eat, which had ſo happy 
an effect, that all who did ſo were neither kill'd nor 
wounded. To underſtand this cuſtom of «/n uke 
at table, we muſt remember theſe words of artial, 


Hec tibi forte datur tergendis ſpongia r (26). (26) Martial. 


nce on thee Epigram. 144. 
lib, 14. 


[L] That the moderns ſhould preſume to relate ſa 


That is, This ſpunge which ſportive c 
beſtows, will clean thy table, 


many particulars of it.) I ſhall borrow a judicious 
refleftion from the hiſtorian, whom I have chiefly 


followed in this article. This battle, ſays he (27), (27) Cordemoi, 
deſerves the higheſt notice, and we cannot enough blame Hiſi. d. France, 
the antient annaliſts, for not mentioning a ſingle tir- P. 


cumſtance of ſo memorable an engagement. But on the 
other fide, the lovers of truth will ſcarce pardon ſome 
moderns (28), who yet are perſons of great merit, for 


deſcribing this battle ſo minutely. _ ſpeak of it, a 
7 


and ſeen every motion of both armies ; they not only 
deſcribe the arms both of the French and Saracens, but 
in what manner Martel and Abderama drew up their 
forces. They give-us long ſpeeches, filled with falſe 
and improper particulars. They tell us the flrata- 
gems Abderama employed, and with what art Marte! 
eluded them; and conclude with deſcribing the various 
poſtures in which the dead lay in the field ; neither do 
they omit the | ary of the expiring, nor the applauſes 
which Martel and Eudo, the Generals of the French 
army, beſtawed on each other, | 


ABDERUS, Hercules's minion. See the note [D] of the article ABDERA. 


ABDIAS of Babylon, a writer who deſerves a place among the boldeſt legend- 
This impoſtor boaſted he had ſeen our Saviour; was one of the ſeventy two 


diſciples 3 had been an eye-witneſs of the actions, and preſent at the death of ſeveral 


Hiftoriographcr apoſtles z had follow'd into Perſia St. Simon and St. Jude, who he ſaid made him the firſt 
jo the Emperor Biſhop of Babylon. The work which goes under his name is divided into ten books; 
firſt. See the and entitled, Hiſtoria Certaminis Apoſtolici. Wolfgang Lazius (a) found the manuſcript 
f ble dedicat9ry. of it in a cave of Carinthia; and tho' a man of judgment and learning, he yet was 
(4) Julius Afri- ſo impos'd upon by this fabulous writer, as to reſolve to publiſh his work, as a piece 
neg bo = of great importance. He gave credit to the inſcription on this manuſcript, Importing 
'--pius aba the that Abdias, made Biſhop of Babylon by the Apoſtles themſelves, had written that 
Ci er hiſtory of their actions in the Hebrew language, that Eutropius tranſlated it into 
printed for Ope- Greek (5), and Africanus into Latin, He publiſh'd it at Baſil in x551 (c), with ſome 


other 


(23) He quotes 
aulus ZEmilius, 


0 . 4 d 
as though they had been preſent in all the until, — — wy 


ae  oÞo KH car. 
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other lives of the ſaints; but it has fince borne ſeveral impreſfions in different places 


- „ . 
LY 
- "ith * 
+ 
os 


A. 


Fabricius ſays, thoſe are miſtaken (d), who imagine it was inſerted in the Bi Hfothequic % Jo. Alb. Fi 


of the Fathers. Laurence de la Barre took it into his hiſtory of the Fathers, printed 


| not Pope Gelaſius, as Moren telates, re- 
jected this work of Abdias () as ſpurious, 


at Paris in 1583 (e). Pope Paul IV, and 


diſcover'd th 


a difciple of the AP 
and ſufferings of St. 


* 


[4] Borne ſeveral impreſſions in different places. ] Du 


Pin takes notice of the editions of 1557, 1560, and 


(1) Tis thus 1571, with a Baſil edition of 1532 (U), and one of 


faid in _ Am- Paris 1583, but omits the firſt, which is moſt worth 
N = of notice. As I have not the Paris edition of his 


Bibliotheque 5 I won't preſume to aſſert, 
that du Pin himſelf mentions this pretended edition of 
Baſil, printed in 1532. Now as he ſpoke but of one 
Paris edition, that of 1583, his readers may conclude, 
that the others he mentioned are not printed there. 
However, 'tis certain, this work was publiſhed in 
Paris anno 1560, in 8 with a Preface written by 
John Faber, Doctor of Sorbonne, The Epitomizer 
of Geſner and Dr. Cave mention the Paris edition in 
89, anno 1571. The Eponymologium of Magirus, ſays, 
that this work was firſt printed at Paris in 1551, which 
is not true. | | 
[B] To have undereived the former in this particu- 
lar.) See the ſixth chapter, book the firſt, of Rive- 
tus's Criticus Sacer, i. e. Sacred Critic, where, after 
taking notice of Lazius's prepoſſeſſion, and the au- 
thority which Harding and Bellarmine aſcribe to 
Abdias, he adds; Ejus nugas & mendacia non eft quod 
eperofias perſequamur, quia jam oculatioribus pontiſiciis 
ita patent, ex noſtrorum animadverſionibus, ut eos tam 
(2) Riveti Opera, putidi commenti ö (5). That is, Twould be 
wm. 2, p. 1076. c needleſs to take any farther notice of his lies and 
« trifles; for the animadverſions of Proteſtants have ſo 
&« plainly diſcovered them, that the more clear-ſighted 
« Romaniſts are aſhamed of them, they are ſo groſs.” 
He cites Baronius, Molanus, Poſſevinus, and even 
Baronius (now more judicious) as confeſſing this hiſ- 
tory of the Apoſtles to be ſpurious. 

[C] Which the Catholicks deny.) Father Labbe 
inveighs bitterly againſt Rivetus, upon account of the 
palſage abovementioned. The former aſſerted, per - 

aps with truth, that the Catholicks diſcovered the 

impoſture before the Proteſtants hinted any thing of 

it ; however, this Father ſhould not have writ with 

(3) Phil. Labbe, ſo much rancour : theſe are his words (3). Haſce 
Difſert. de Script. guiſquilias ab otioſo fabulatore, qui merito jure pſeudo- 
Lea. tom * Abdias dicitur, confictas interpolataſve nullius fidei 
tes atque auctoritatis efſe apud eruditos docuerunt jam- 
pridem Catholici tractatores, Sixtus Senenſis, Foannes 
Heſfſelius, Joannes Molanus, Cardin. Baronius, Poſ- 


e fraud; and the latter pretend to have undeceiv'd the former [B], 
which the Catholics deny [CJ]. But little glory would accrue to either; for this im- 
poſtor was ſo unguarded, as to quote Hegeſippus, who liv'd an hundred and thirty 
years, or thereabouts, after our Lord's aſcenſion (g). He alſo mentions one Cratho, 


ſays, Africanus the hiſtoriographer tranſlated into Latin (H). Now how can this Afri- 
canus be any other, but Julius Africanus, who died about the year 230 ()? 


bricius in codice 
Apocryph. Now 
Teflament. p. 401+ 
e) Not in 1581, 
as Moteri ſays. 
(f) Labbe de 
Scriptor. Eccieſ. 
tome I. p. 3. 
(g) See Voſſiue, 
de IL. Gracis, 
p-. 200. 


Several Catholic and Proteſtant writers 


oſtles, who, he ſays, writ 4 hiſtory in ten boats, , all the afions - 
Simon and St. Jude in Perſia, for thirteen years; which hiftory, he ( wn 17 


Coramin. Apts, 
Fh.6. p- 83. 
l (50 Cave, Hier. 


Litcrar. P- 72. 


fſevinus,” Salmero, Mireus, alligne, ut fleam Vaſfum, 

Corum, Rivetum, fimil:ſgut hetorodoxos criticos, in 

alienis ab etclaſia Catholici caſtris militantes, atque ex 
Catholicorum duntaxat ſcriptis & obſerpationibus uf. 
farcinatos. Mentitur enim pro more Andreas Rivetus, 

qui libri I. cap. G. effutire auſus eſt, oculatiores pon- 

tificios ex ſuorum, hoc eft, hereticorum hominum ani- 
madverſionibus edoftos, nugas & menaacia illius operi; 
deprehendiſſe, ita ut eos tam putidi commenti pudeat. 

Sed amabo, quis Calvini catulus hot commentum ſub- 

odoratus eſt ante Heſſelium, Molanum, Sixtum, ipſum- 

gue adeo Paulum IV, Romanum Pontificem, qui inter 

ſcripta à ſe damnata rejicit. That is, © Several Ca- 

„ tholic writers, as Sixtus Senenſis, Heſſelius, Mo- 

« lanus, Baronius, Poſſevinus, Salmero, Miræus, and 

* others, have ſhewn long fince, that the traſh of 

* the idle Romancer, who is ſo juſtly called the falſe 

* Abdias, is forged, interpolated, all of no authority 

* with the learned. Not to mention Voſſius, Cocus, 

“ Rivetus, and ſuch heterodox critics, of the Pro- 

« teſtant party. Rivetus lies, as is his cuſtom, 

* when he fooliſhly preſumes to tell us, that the 

more clear · ſighted Catholics have been ſo inſtructed 

* by his (heretical he ſhould have ſaid) animadverſi- 

ons, that they are aſhamed of Abdias's trifling, rank 

e falſhoods. But I would fain know, which of Cal- 

é vin's puppies ſmelt this lie, before Heſſelius, Mola- 

* nus, Sixtus, and even Pope Paul IV, who rejected 

* that work as ſpurious ?” I believe this work was 
condemned at Rome after Paul the IVth ; for I don't 

think Claudius Eſpenczus hints at the cenſure it met 

with under this Pope, when he fays, Qualiſcungue 

antor fit Abdias, ſuperiore cert? quam hæc ſeriberemus 

anno, à Romanis inquifitoribus proſeriptus eft. i. e. 

* Whoever this Abdias be, 'tis certain he was con- 

“ demn'd by the inquiſition at Rome, a year ſince.” 

Theſe words are in the fiſth chapter of book V, OF 
Continente; but the continuator of Magirus was 

wrong to conclude from thence (4), that the year () 7,7 
1568 is there referr'd to, fince the Treatiſe Of Conti- Critic. pa a. 
nence was printed in 1565 (5). Petrus Paulus Verge- (5) See Launoi 
rius, a Proteſtant writer who died in 1565, had called * — 
Abdias an impoſtor, in his Idolum Lauretanum, firſt F. 70 
written in Italian, afterwards tranſlated into Latin, 

and printed in 4, anno 1554. 


ABDISSI [A], Patriarch of Muzal in Aſſyria, beyond the Euphrates, came to Rome 
in 1562; and after paying obeiſſance to Pope Pius IV, received the Pallium or Pall 
from him. As the council of Trent was then met, Cardinal da Mula, protector of the 


eaſtern Chriſtians, wrote to that aſſembly upon this affair. 


His letters were read in the 


XXIId Seſſion, importing, that the nations ſubject to this Patriarch, had been inſtructed 


[4] Aldiſſi.] Onuphrius Panvinius calls him Abdy- 
ſu, which, he ſays, ſignifies Servus Jeſu, i. e. The 
Servant of Jeſus (1). Surius and Spondanus give 
him the ſame name; but Thuanus calls him Abi/ns ; 
and adds, that he was ſon to John de domo Marcia, 


(1) Panvin. in 
Vitd Pit IV. 


K in the city of Gezira on the Tigris (2). I confeſs, 
„„ üb. 33. I don't underſtand the words Domus Marcia well 

enough to tranſlate them to my mind, and therefore 
(3) Aub. Mi- cannot approve of Moreri's verſion, Maiſon de Marc, 


rieus, Politiæ 
Eccleſ. lib. 2. 
Cap« 5 p · 217. 
(4) Thuanus 
calls him Salaka: 
Spondanus 
Sulaka, Vide 


(houſe of Mare.) Aubertus Miræus calls this Patri- 
arch, Abdieſu, of whom he relates the followihg par- 
ticulars. He was a Monk of S. Pachomius's order (3); 
and ſucceſſor to Simon Sulacha the Patriarch (4), a 
very learned Monk of the ſame order, who paid obeiſ- 
oh Mie ſance in perſon to Pope Julius the IIId. Abdieſu was 
3533 [4] a very great ſcholar, underſtood a great many langua- 
HEBED-JESU, ges, and had a profound knowledge in the Scriptures. 

Thuanus ſays, this Patriarch underſtood Chaldee; 


in 


Arabic and Syriac, and anſwered pertinently the very 
difficult queſtions that were put to him ; which Pan- 
vinius, Surius and Spondanus alſo declare, with ſe> 
veral other circumſtances. In the confeſſivn of faith 
mentioned by thoſe writers, we find; he had been a 
Monk of St. Anthony, in the monaſtery of the bro- 
thers S. Rochas and St. John. If Aubertus Mi- 
rieus ſays true, he had ſpread the Romitſh faith very 
conſiderably, which his ſucceſſors neglected, inſomuch 
that Leonatd Abel Biſhop of Sidon, the Pope's Nuncio 
in thoſe countries in 1583, found that Donha Simon 
the Patriarch, the ſecond ſince Abdieſu, was gone to- 
wards the confines of Perſia, The Pope's affairs were 
in no better condition, when Peter Strozza, Secretary 
to Pope Paul V, publiſhed in 1617, at Rome and Co- 
len, his diſpute De Chaldæerum Dogmratibus (5). i. e. 
The tenets of the Chaldeans. 


5 


(5 Aubertus 
Miræus, PolitiA 
Eccleſ. lib. 2. 


cap. 5. p. 219, 


62 ABD 
in the faith by the Apoſtles St. Thomas and St. Thaddzus, and by one of their diſciples 
called Mark ; that their belief agreed entirely with the Romiſh church; that they had the 
ſame Sacraments and Ceremonies, as appeared by their books written in the Apoſtolic 
times; that this Patriarchate extended very far in India, and included ſeveral nations, ſome 
whereof were ſubje& to the Grand Signior, ſome to the Sophi of Perſia, and others to 
the King of Portugal. Upon this the Embaſſador of the laſt Monarch declared, that 
the eaſtern Biſhops in the dominions of his Sovereign, did not recognize any Patriarch. 
(a) 'Ti: infrted Abdiſſi's confeſſion of faith, dated March the 7th 1562, was afterwards read (a), by 
in Vit Pi iv; Which he promiſed to obſerve, and to inculcate into his inferiors, a perfect and perpe- 
in Suriu, Com tual conformity of ſentiments with the church of Rome. Laſtly, they read his letters 
dl in Spondanus, to the council, excuſing his not 3 [B}, and E the Fathers to ſend him 
Contin. Awnal. their decrees, promiſing they ſhould punctually obeyed. Theſe ſeveral pieces 
had been read before in one congregation, or aſſembly, without occaſioning any parti- 
cular reflections; but upon the Portugueze Embaſſador's proteſtation, notice was 
taken of the abſurdity of his relation; immediately a murmuring aroſe ; the Portu- 


5) Hiſt. of the 
62 7 Trent, 
lib. 6. 

(c) In the article 
HEBED-JESU, 


(6) Idem, ibid. 
P. 217+ 

(7) Thuani Hift. 
lib. 32. p. 640, 
cl, 2. Edit. 


Francof- anni 
1625. 


(a) Quint. Curt, 


ueze Biſhops were going to ſpeak, but were ſtopt by the Promoter or Proctor, in the 


name of the 
in another place (c). 


[BI] Excufing his not attending it.] This ſhews that 


Moreri miſtook greatly in affirming, that Abdiſſi was at 
the council of Trent, and ah = ws his confeſfion of faith 
there, in the 22d ſeſſion. Aubertus Mirzus has com- 
mitted the ſame error, Qui (Abdieſu, as he calls him) 
& Tridentino concilio interfuit, i. e. Who was at 
the council of Trent.” But the moſt ſurprizing cir- 
cumſtance is, that Moreri ſhould cite Thuanus and 
Spondanus, when the former does not mention a 
word of this Patriarch's pretended journey to the 
council; and the latter ſays expreſly, that Abdiſſi's 
Jetters, to excuſe his not going to Trent, were read. 
I ſhall take notice by the way, of an error which has 
certainly crept into Thuanus. He ſays, this Patriarch 


tes. Thus Father Paul relates this incident (b), which we ſhall examine 


- 


came, Ad Apoſtolorum limina pontificem ſalutaturus, 
ut ab eo tonfirmatus partem de corpore Sancti Petri 
acciperet ; i, e. He came to Rome to falute the 
« Pope, and be confirmed by him, in order to receive 
« a part of St. Peter's body,” Now would not one 
conclude from hence, that he was come to beg an 
arm, or ſome other py of St. Peter's body ? For it 
is a proper way of paying one's court at Rome, 
to declare, that he is come thither for ſuch gifts. 
But I am perſuaded, we ſhould read pallium for par- 
tem, as it is in Spondanus, who, except in that 
word, uſes the ſame expreſſions as Thuanus, as we 
find in the continuation of Baronius's Annals by the 
former, anno 1562. 


lib. 4. CF ABDOLONYMUS [A] was of the royal family of Sidon (a), being deſcended 
% Died». Sic. from King Cinyras [BJ. Strato (h) was in poſſeſſion of the crown of Sidon, and in great 
Alia Cut, favour with Darius 3 whilſt Abdolonymus was contented to live in obſcurity, and get 
lib. 4- his living by cultivating a garden. hen the city was ſurrendred to Alexander the 
Great, the conqueror depos'd Strato, and enquir'd whether any one of the race of 
Cinyras was living [CJ, that he might ſet him on the throne. It was generally ſup- 
pos'd that the whole race was extinct, but at laſt this Abdolonymus was thought of, 
and mention'd to Alexander [D], who immediately ſent ſome of his ſoldiers to m_ 
- him. They found the good man at work in a garden, happy in his poverty, an 
entirely a ſtranger to the noiſe of arms, with which all Aſia was at that time ſhaken. 
It was with ſome difficulty that they could perſuade him they were in earneſt, Alex- 
ander was ſatisfy'd of his high deſcent by the dignity that appear'd in his perſon ; 
but was deſirous alſo of being inform'd by him, in what manner he bore his poverty. 
I wiſh, ſays Abdolonymus, I may bear my new condition as well, Theſe bands have ſup- 
ply'd my neceſſities: I have had nothing, and I have wanted nothing. Alexander was 
ſo pleas'd with this anſwer, that he gave him not only all that was Strato's, but added 


(1) Lik, xvii. 
(2) De Fort. Alex. 
p. 340- 


+ (3) Ibid, 


(4) Ovid. M:tam. 
lib. x. 


(5) Ibid, 


(6) Lib. xvi. 


(7) Lib, xvi i. 


likewiſe a large preſent out of the Perſian ſpoils, and augmented his dominions. Cowley 


has made ſome fine reflex ions [E] on the pleaſures of a country life, drawn from this ſtory 


[4] Abdolonymus.) Some call him Abdalonymus ; 
Diodorus Siculus (1) calls him Ballonymus, and Plu- 
tarch (2) Alynomus. | 

[B] Deſcended from King Cinyras.) We learn this 
from Plutarch (3), who ſeems to differ from all the 
other writers, in making Abdolonymus, or, as he calls 
him Alynomus, to be promoted to the crown of 
Paphos, a city in the Ifland of Cyprus. This Iſland 
was formerly governed by a King named Cinyras, fa- 
mous for the inceſtuous embrace of his daughter 
Myrrha (4). Ovid (5) feigns him to be the ſon of 
Pygmalion by his ſtatue, which Venus, at his intreaty, 
turned into a woman. Heſychius mentions a Cinyras 
ſon of Apollo and Pharnace, and King of Cyprus ; 
Kuugas, Ar xa Oupraxis wati, Baring Kinyer. 
Strabo (6) mentions a Cinyras who kept his court at 
Byblus ; 4 % s, BUG 1d 7s Kapu Baoiauer. Diodo- 
rus Siculus (7) makes Ballonymus to be advanced to 
the Kingdom of Tyre. It is very poſſible, that the 
Iſland of Cyprus and Phcenicia might be under the 
government of the ſame King, which being ſuppoſed, 
our different Cinyras's might be but one. But if the 
Cyprian and Phcenician Cinyras's were different, it was 
ealy for Plutarch to miſtake the one for the other, and 
remembring that Alynomus was deſcended from Ci- 
nyras, to ſay he was promoted to be King of Paphos 
or Cyprus, inſtead of Sidon or Pheœnicia. 


of 


[] Alexander. . enquired whether any one of the race 
of Cinyras was living. Juſtin differs from the reſt in 
this particular, and tells us, that Alexander overlooked 
thoſe of high deſcent, having a mind the King ſhould 
think he owed his kingdom not to the greatnels of his 
birth, but to the generoſity of his benefactor. Quer 
Alexander, cum operam oblocare ad puteos exhaurien- 
dos, hortoſque irrigandos ſolitus efſet, miſerè vitam 
exhibentem, regem fecerat, ſpretis nobilibus, ne ge- 
neris id non dantis benefictum putarent (8). 


En ol 


(8) Juſtin, th, * 


[D] Abdolonymus was « . .. mentioned to Alexander. 


Diodorus Siculus and Quintus Curtius inform us, that 
Alexander committed the placing of a King on the 
throne of Sidon to Hephæſtion, who offered it to a 
friend of his, a Sidonian. The young man declined 
this offer and recommended Abdolonymus, as being 
of the Royal Family. 

[E] Cooley has made ſome fine reflexions.] His 
words are as follow : 

gleſt be the man (and bleſt he is) whom e're 

« (Plac'd far out of the roads of hope or fear) 

A little field, and little garden feeds; 

« The field gives all that frugal nature needs; 

„The wealthy garden lib'rally beſtows 

« All ſhe can ask when ſhe luxurious grows, 

« The ſpecious inconveniences that wait 

„Upon a life of buſineſs and of Rate, 

5 * He 


ABD 


0 Edit. in folio, of Abdolonymus (c): but he ſeems to be miſtaken, in ſuppoſing he liv'd in an agree- 
2672, P, able retirement, cultivating a garden of his own [F], which he unwillingly exchang'd 
for a crown. | 8 5 E 
% He ſees (nor does the ſight diſturb his reſt) LFI Cultivating a garden of his oton.] Diodorus 
„By fools deſir d, by wicked men poſſeſt. | | 
„ Thus, thus (and this deſerv'd great Virgil's praiſe) 
« The old Corycian yeoman palt his days, | 
« Thus hls wiſe life Abdolonimus ſpent : | 
* Th! Ambaſſadors which the great Emp'ror ſent 
« To offer him a crown, with wonder found  - 
« The rey'rend gard'ner howing of his ground. 
© Unwillingly Ah and diſcontent, 9 
% From his lov'd cottage, to a throne he went. 
« And oft he ſtopt, in his triumphant way, 
« And oft lookt back, and oft was heard to ſay; 
„ Not without fighs, alas I there forſake 
« A happier kingdom than I go to take: 


aa dipl; and that he was at work in a garden, 
drawing water for hire; r tury ir rw wire 


work'd in a garden, for ſmall wages, and was found 
picking out the weeds ; ob inopiam ſubirbanum hortum 


exigua colentem flipe ... . quem fleriles herbas eligens 
Abdolo 
poor, ſupported by others, and was found in à gar- Al. 
den, watering the beds; in, xa} Ahe Leder, 


ir Aire TW iy ay gs Harp tuner tn) Tyre 6 


1 85 daes, topily d rpaciar; df inarragr. Juſtin 


water. for gardens. 


ABD ON is, according to ſeveral authors, the name of that Man of God or Pro- 
het, who went to Bethel to reprove . Jeroboam, for offering incenſe to the Calves he 
1ad ſet up at that place. The Prophet cried againſt the Altar, and ſaid, O Altar, Altar, 
thus ſaith the Lord ; behold a child ſhall be born unto the houſe of David, Joſiab by name, 
and upon thee ſhall he offer the Prieſts of the high places that burn incenſe upon thee, and men's 
bones ſhall be burnt upon thee (a) [ A]. This prophecy exaſperated the King to ſuch a 

degree, that he ſtretched out his hand againſt the Prophet, and ordered him to be 
ſeiz'd z but he was ſoon puniſhed for his raſhneſs 3 his hand dried up jo that be could 
not pull it in again to him (b); and in the mean time there happened another miracle, 
which the Man of God had foretold to confirm the truth of his prophecy [B]; the 
00 Thid, ver. g. Altar was rent, and the aſhes poured out from the Altar (c). Jeroboam aſtoniſhed at this, 
| altered his mind, appeas'd his anger, and deſired the Prophet to pray for him, that his 
hand might be reſtored. The King's requeſt was granted, his hand was healed as he 
had deſired. Upon this he invited the Prophet to his palace, to refreſh himſelf, and 
offered to give him a reward. But the Man of God would not accept the King's invi- 
tation, and refuſed to receive any preſent from him; and he ſaid, the Lord ordered 
him not to eat bread, nor to drink water, in that place; nor to return home by the ſame way 
{4) hid ver. g. that he came (d); ſo be went another way. There was an old Prophet, who happened at 
that time to live at Bethel, and having been told by his ſons what the Man of God 
had done that day, he went after him, and finding him ſitting under an oak, he in- 
vited him to come to his houſe to eat a bit of bread: Abdon refuſed it, becauſe God had 
ſtrictly forbidden him to return to Bethel, or to eat or drink any thing there. But the 
other making freſh inſtances, faid he was alſo a Prophet, and that an Angel had ſpoken 
to him, and commanded him in the word of the Lord to bring Abdon home with him, 

fe) wid. vet. 8. that he might take ſome refreſhment. (e), but he lied unto him. Abdon not ſuſpecting 
the fraud, and being tired with his journey, was prevailed upon to go to the Prophet's 
houſe, where he did eat bread and drank water; but whilſt hey ſat at the table the word 
of the Lord came unto the Prophet that brought bim back, wwho cried io him, thus ſaith the 

| Lard, Foraſmuch as thou haſt diſobeyed the mouth af the Lord, and haſt not kept. the com- 
mandment which the Lord thy God commanded thee, —thy carcaſe Hall not come unto the 


(a) 1 Kings, 
Xiil. 2. 


(5) Ibid, ver. 4. 


Siculus (9) fays he liv'd\ in extreme poverty, rms (9) Lib. xvit; 


pol7 wir rr r. Quintus Curtius ſays (10), he (10) Lib. in 


mus * Plutarch ſays (1m), he was (11) De Fortuna 


ſays (12), he lived miſerably; and worked in drawing (12) Juſtin, ubj 
* ls 


21, 22, 


1 


AXiii. 75. 


1 Reg. xiii. 2. 


(3) Id. Differt. 
de Aucror. Lib. 


Hijter. ſect. 6. 


1 


(4) Lec. cit. 


(2) Clericus, in Years aſter (2). It is true the Books of Kin 


(f) wia. ver 20, ſepulchre [C] of "thy Fathers F). Accordingly when Abdon was gone away upon an 


£4) Burnt upon thee]. This is oneof the plaineſt 
prophecies, that is in the whole Bible. The King, 
Who was to perform the thing foretold, is expreſly 


(1) See 2 Kings, named, and the fact (1) is related with the clearneis 


of hiſtory, without being hid under any allegory or 
metaphorical way of ſpeaking, though it was not 
to be fulfilled till above three hundred and fifty 


-written- aſter the captivity of Babylon; this the 


learned are agreed in (3), and unbelievers might 


ſuſpect that the .prophecies were written after 
the event ; but it muſt be obſerved, that the ma- 
terials of theſe books were taken from ancient re- 
cords, written long before the captivity, as appears 
from ſeveral paſſages, and eſpecially by What is ſaid 
1 Kings viii. 8, that the Ark was unto this day in the 


place, where Solomon ordered it to be plac'd: this 
could not be ſaid but by an author, who lived before 


the temple was deſtroyed. See alſo ch. ix. 21. and 
xii. 19. Some writers pretend, that Jeremiah is the 
author of the books of Kings; others think they 
were written by Ezra; but all this, ſays Mr. le 
Clere (4), is mere conjecture, which has no ſolid 
foundation. wha Vel 7 440 

[] To confirm the truth of his propbecy.] To 
foretell an event long before it happens, is undoubtedly 
a very good proof that a man is ſent by, God; but 
then it can be a proof only when the thing foretold is 


were 


am 


come to paſs. In the caſe before ns, the prediction 
of Abdon could be no argument to Jeroboam of his 
being divinely inſpired, becauſe the prophecy could 
not then be compared with the event, which was to 
happen three hundred and fifty years after. There- 
fore it was proper this prophecy ſhould be confirmed 
by a miracle, that no body might doubt of the truth 
of it. God indeed had forewarned the Iſraelites, not 
to hearken to every Prophet, though he ſhould work 


miracles (5); but then it was only with regard to (5) Deuter. xii, 
ſuch Prophets as ſhould, endeayaur to intice them 2, &c. 


to idolatry ; whereas Abdon would diſſuade them 
from ſerving the falſe Gods, and bring them back to 
the worſhip of the Lord; the tairacle therefore which 
attended his prophecy, was an unqueſtionable argu- 
ment, that the prophecy would really be accompliſhed. 

[C] Unto the ſepulchre f thy Fathers.) Every 
family uſed anciently to have their own burying place, 
which was often within the houſe ; as appears with 


regard to the Greeks, by theſe words of Plato (6). (6) I= Min, 


O % iber Wp übe g irre fr Th zung Tory 
area, 1p d reren edu mownpde, The anci- 
ent (Grecks) buried the dead in their bouſes, but we 40 
not do the ſame. And with regard to the Romans, 
Servius (7) lays, Apud majeres omnes in domibus ſe- 
peliebantur, unde ortum eft ut Lares colerentur in do- 
mibus. i. e. In the time of our fore-fathers the 
« dead were buried within the houſe, whence it _ 

cc t t 


(7) Ad ſextum 
ZEncid. v. 15 8 


54 


* In Eubol. n. 


(9) 18. ibid- 


(10) See Rofini 


Artig. Rom. lib. 


5+ c. 39. P4488. 


(11) Cler. in 
x Reg. 13. 22. 


(1) Pererius in 


Ceneſim, lib. 6. 
Quzlt. 1, 


AB 


aſs the Prophet had lent him, à lion met him 
was caſt in the way, and the aſs and lion ſtood 
ing heard of this, went to take the corps, and 
his ſons, that when he died, they ſhould put h 
ſaid he, The ſayings which he cried by the word 
againſt all the jor, of the high places, which are 
to paſs (g). The Scriptures mention ſome othe 
Locis Hebr. 


that the Lares or Family-Gods were worſhipp'd at m 
„home.“ To this purpoſe every family had its ſe- hi 
Ichre, in which no ſtranger was permitted to be to 
uried. EO revrove, ſays Demoſthenes (8), iu r P. 
WaTpIa ware wy Jeet Tip Hos Tod ive GE m 
That is, He buried them in the family-ſepulchre, which A 
belongs to all that are of the ſame family: nor were d- 
ſtrangers permitted to be buried in thoſe ſepulchres, fe 
Tis av tu, Sie tis ru maria wripuare Tor wide su in 
vir rere idr (9); who would permit that a de 
ranger be buried in his family-ſepulchre ? It ſeems c- 
that the love of the children for their parents induced at 
them at firſt to keep their dead bodies (uſually em- e. 
balm'd) at home, the ſame fondneſs made them defire c« 
to be buried near thoſe to whom they ow'd their aj 
birth; and it was looked upon as a great misfortune, tc 
nay as very diſhonourable, to be buried in a ſtrange t! 
pt therefore if aA yam, happened to die abroad, te 
is corps was anointed with honey, or waxed over, as 
that it might not corrupt till it could be brought ir 
home (10). Since therefore the Jews did alſo think I 
it a great misfortune not to be buried in their anceſ- 4 
tors ſepulchre, God, to keep them in awe, uſed to x 
threaten them, that if they diſobeyed him, they ſhould p 
not be laid in the ſepulchre of their fathers. But in 1. 
the caſe of Abdon, this threatning implied a heavier 


puniſhment, as a d by the event, namely, that u 
the Prophet ſhould be killed before he was come to li 
the place of his abode (11). c 

[D] A lien him.) It may ap very o 


ſtrange that Abdon ſhould be thus ſuddenly and ſe- I. 
verely puniſhed, for a crime he committed, it ſeems, t 
out of ignorance, and to which he was inticed by t 
the artful lye of another Prophet, and that the Scrip- c 
ture ſhould not ſo much as hint, that the liar ſhould C 
be puniſhed for his impoſture. Abdon out of a ſenſe 
of his duty to God could not be prevailed upon to 
enter the King's palace, nor to receive any thing from 
him ; but when a Prophet like himſelf, entreated him 
to take ſome refreſhment, and did it in the name of the 
Lord, it ſeems Abdon might think God was ſatisfied 
with his readineſs to obey, and would not require of 
him a greater ſelf-denial; it may ſeem at leaſt that his 
crime was not very odious. But the Prophet that 
tempted Abdon, pretending the Lord had ſent an An- 
gel to him, who commanded him to bring Abdon back 
to Bethel, was guilty of a double crime; the enſnaring 
of his . and employing the holy name 
of God to give credit to a lie. But we muſt not paſs a 
raſh judgment, eſpecially when the queſtion is about 
the ways of the Almighty. Abdon could not but know 
what ſtrict orders he had received from God ; and 
he was not to depart from them, without a revelation 
full as clear as the firſt; the bare word of another 
Prophet was not ſufficient to excuſe his diſobedience ; 
he ſhould have ſuſpected, that the idolatrous Prieſt 


„ A fa =, =», = 


+ — rf 2 — =, ed of buy 


ABEL, ſecond ſon of Adam and Eve, wa 
the firſtlings of his flock, at the ſame time that 
God was pleaſed with Abel's oblation, but diſſa 
latter, that he roſe up againſt his brother, and | 
Moſes relates of him (a); but were we to tak 
rioſity has given birth to on this occaſion, the 
this is not our deſign ; nor ſhall we venture ou 
at the time he was killed. *Tis impoſſible to 
we don't know how long the ſtate of innocenc 


[4] How long the Rlate of innocence lafted.] Au- 
thors differ very much on this head. Some think 
Adam finn'd the very day he was created, and did 
not continue in paradiſe above fix, ſeven, or ten 
hours (1); others affirm he was fix, eight, or ten 
days there, and others thirty four years. Moſt of 
theſe ground their conjectures, on the relation or 

3 | 


"A _ a a © oS tc wa 


ABE 


on met bim 


nd lion ſtood 


the way and flew him [ D], and bis carcaſe 
the carcaſe [E]. The old Prophet hav- 


ie corps, and buried it in his own grave, and ordered 
ſhould put his bones beſide thoſe of Abdon, becauſe, 
| by the word of the Lord againſt the altar in Bethel, and 
ces, which are in the cities of Samaria, ſhall ſurely come 
ion ſome other perſons called Abdon [V]. Hieron. de (g) tba. ver. 44, 
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t a revelation 
rd of another 
diſobedience ; 
latrous Prieſt 


Je that work iniquity (12). 


might have bribed à man to inſnate him, ard to make 
him act againſt what he himſelf had told the King, 
to the end that the people, looking upon him as a falle 
Prophet, ſhould not be affected by his reproof, and 
might perſevere in their idolatry. If we conſider 
Abdon's crime in this view, it will appear of a very 
dangerous conſequence, being capable to render inet- 
fectual the meſſage which he delivered to Jeroboam 
in the name of the Lord. As to the Prophet who 
deceived Abdon, we are not to ſuppoſe that he eſ- 
caped unpuniſhed, though the Scripture is ſilent 
about it : the ſacred hiſtorians often relate the moſt 
evil actions of men, without any mark of diſlike, or 
cenſure; but it does not follow from thence that they 
approve thoſe aftions, or propoſe them as an example 
to be imitated by us. We may obſerve, by the way, 
that ſome Prophets, though inſpired by God to fore- 
tell future events, were not always very honeft men, 
as appears particularly by what our Saviour ſays, ſpeak- 
ing of the laſt day, Many mill ſay to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not propheſied in thy name 
and in thy name have caſt out devils? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profeſs unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me (12) Matt, wit 
[E] The aſs and lion food by the carcaſe.} One 3 
would think it ſtrange, that ſuch a fierce animal as a 
lion is, ſhould ſtand quietly by the aſs and the dead 
corps, without devouring them ; but as Mr. Le Clerc 
obſerves upon this paſſage, it appears by this, that the 
lion was ſent providentially by God himſelf, to puniſh 
the Prophet, that every body might know, his un- 
timely death did not happen by chance, but was oc- 
caſioned by the crime he committed in diſobeying 
God's command, 
[F] Some other perſons call'd Abdon.) We find in 
the Scripture three other perſons of that name. The 
firſt is Abdon the ſon of Hillel, a Pirathonite, who 
ſucceeded Elon, and judged Iſrael eight years (13). (73) Judges xits 
In his time, as Joſephus tells us (14), the Jews enjoy- * 40 . ib. 
ed ſuch a happy peace, that Abdon had no opportunity c. 7. 5 
to acquire a reputation by warlike expeditions. The 
only . that rendered him famous, was his having 
forty ſons and thirty grandſons, that rode on three- 
ſcore and ten aſs-colts. He died, according to Joſe- 
phus (15), in a. good old age, and was buried in a (19) Ibid. 
very magnificent manner at Pirathon in the land of (16) Judg. xii, 
Ephraim, in the mount of the Amalekites (16). The 75 
ſecond Abdon mentioned in the Scripture was the 
ſon of Jehiel and Maachah (17) ; but that is all we (17) 1 Chron 
know of him. The third Abdon was the ſon of . 9, K it 
Micah ; he was ſent by Joſiah with four other perfons of 
to Haldah the Propheteſs to ask her advice about the 
book of the law, that had lately been found in the 
temple (14). pays _— 


and Eve, was a ſhepherd. He offered to God ſome of 
ime time that his brother Cain offered fruits of the earth. 
tion, but diſſatisfied with Cain's, which ſo exaſperated the 
brother, and killed him. Theſe are the only circumſtances 
ere we to take notice of the ſeveral particulars which cu- (-) Cen. iy 
occaſion, they would run to a very great length. But 
ve venture our own conjectures, with regard to Abel's age 


I 
s 


laſted.] Au- 

Some think 
ited, and did 
ſeven, or ten 
eight, or ten 
5. Moſt of 
relation or 


jo 97 to come to any certainty on this head, fince 
of innocence laſted [4] ; how much Abel was younger 


than 


ſimilitude they ſuppoſe between Adam and Chriſt : as 
for inſtance, ſuch as ſay Adam was forty days, or 
thirty four years, in the terreſtrial paradiſe ; ſuppoſe 
this to be a type of the forty days Chriſt continued 
without ſuſtenance, or the thirty four years he lived (2) Cornel. 4 
upon earth (2). Twere necdleis to inform perſons 
of ſenſe, that ſuch kind of reaſons are no proof. 

Pretty 


neſim, cap. 3. 
ver. 23 


Lapide in Ce- 


66 


ABE 


about religion; and others that they quarrelled [E] about a woman [F]. Authors ate 
as much divided on the manner in which this horrid murther was committed G, but 
don't differ ſo much, as to the manner, whereby they knew God preferred Abel's ſacri- 
fice. The moſt general opinion is, that fire came down from heaven on Abel's victim [HJ, 
and that nothing of this kind fell on Cain's offering. But as men are but too fond 
of ſtarting a numberleſs multitude of hypotheſes, purely to ſhew the marvellous in 


every 


Prieſt and a Martyr 3 for which three qualities, it has 
been ſaid that the church began in him. Theſe fine 
9 qualities are aſcribed to him by another author (21). But 
Script. apud Au- Were Eutychius's tradition, which we ſhall relate here- 
gut. tom. 3. lib. after, true, it would then be certain, that Abel never 
1. cap. 3. citante knew woman, ſince that tradition declares, that he 
2 Ama- died before the marriage of the two brothers. 
184. ome k. P. [EI His anger aroſe from a diſpute about * * 
'Tis related in the Targam of Jeruſalem, that Cain an 
Abel being together in the fields, the former main- 
tained there would be no judgment, no judge, no eter- 
nal life, no reward for the good, nor puniſhment for 
the wicked; and that the world was neither created, 
nor governed, by God's mercy ; Since, ſays he to his 
brother, your offering was accepted, and mine was not. 
Abel anſwered him in his own words; except that he 
ſaid yes for the other's no: and as to Cain's principal 
grievance, he replied, that his offering was grateful 
and his brother's was not ſo, becauſe his works were 
better than thoſe of Cain. The diſpute growing warmer, 
Cain fell upon his brother and flew him (22). This 
was a fatal beginning of religious diſputes, and a me- 
lancholy omen of the dreadful calamities they would 
p. 183. See the afterwards occaſion. It is likewiſe an inſtance of 
1 man's ridiculous vanity, who is always moſt inclined 
Bifſelins, a — to doubt a Providence, when matters don't ſucceed 
man Jeſuit, on to his wiſhes, but do they favour him, his doubts va- 
this ſubje ct. niſh ; the reaſon of which is, he imagines himſelf 
Jileftr. Ruinar. ſo conſiderable in the ſcale of Beings, that an equita- 
Se k. a8 ble and judicious diſpenſer of bleſlings and evils can - 
q a 2 2 . 
not contemn him. Eis io ſuperi, ait Statius, cum 
convaluiſſet a periculoſo morbo, vir eximiæ probitatis 
Rutilius Gallicus. At contra, ubi quid contigerat 
contra quam æguum efſe cenſerent, Deos aut nullos 
eſſe, aut crudeles, aut injuſtos efſe dicebant.. .., Itague 
in morte Tibulli Ouidius, 


(z1) Autor, Mi- 


(22) Y ar aph. 

Hreroſolym. apud 
Fagium, citante 
Saliano, tom. 1. 


Cum rapiant mala fata bonos, ignoſcite faſſo, 
Sollicitor nullos efſe putare Deos. 
That is, 
Statius cried, after Rutilius Gallicus, a man of 
« diſtinguiſhed probity, was recovered from a dan- 
% gerous ſickneſs, there certainly are Gods. But on 
« the contrary, when any thing befel them which 
« they thought unjuſt, they would fay, there were 
* no Gods; or they were unjuſt and cruel..... Thus 
« Ovid on the death of Tibullus. 1 
* Pardon— but when the good are fnatch'd from 
« earth, l 
« I'm tempted to conclude, there are no Gods. 


Thus ſays one of the moſt celebrated orators of the, 
ſixteenth Century (23). ? 
[F] They quarrell'd about a woman.] Eutychius 
(24) Eutychii Patriarch of Alexandria, relates in his Annals (24), 
Annales. I follow that Eve brought forth a daughter called Azrun, with 
CO IE Cain; and, Owain, another daughter, at the ſame 
of Hl... e birth with Abel. That the time for marrying the two 
triarch. Heidegs, ſons being come, Adam deſigned Owain for Cain, and 
tom. 1. p. 192, Azrun for Abel; but Cain infiſting he would marry 
writes Pricep145, his twin-fiſter, ſhe being the handſomeſt, his father uſed 
him ill. Eutychius adds, that while the two brothers 

were going to preſent their offerings on a mountain 

by Adam's command, who would oblige them to per- 

form this religious act before their marriage, declaring 

that the ſucceſs of their ſacrifice ſhou'd determine 

their diſpute, Satan ſecretly prompted Cain to Kill 

Abel, for the love of Azrun; and as this made 

his oblation unacceptable to God, it ſo exaſperated 

Cain againſt his brother, that the moment they were 

come down from the mountain he flung a ſtone 

: at Abel's head, which killed him. The beautiful 
92 kurt Azrun, whom Cain married after this murther (25), 
rt ey. and carried with him into baniſnment, was therefore 
the cavſe of his guilt, She indeed was the innocent 

cauſe of it; however, this verifies what a Latin Poet 


23) Muretus, ' 
Orat. 3. vol. 2. 
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thing, ſome affirm (1), that the figure of a lion appeared in the midſt of th 85 
fre, which fell on Abel's ſacrifice 3 and this, they mp ren 


tribe of Judah, whoſe coming had been promiſe 


lianum, tom. 1. 

p- 190. & apud 

B iſſelium, Ruinar, 
Lauſir. decade 1. 
p- 221, 273, 


tell us, was a type of the lion of the 
I have collected in the Remarks a 


; pretty 


has obſerved, with regard to the antiquity of the wars 
raiſed upon the account of women; 


Nam fuit ante Helenam cunnus teterrima belli 
Cauſa. 
That is, 


For long e'er Helen's time a thouſand dy'd, 

« Ten thouſand fought to get a beauteous bride. 
The Archonticks (27) and Cabbaliſl pon 

he Archonticks (27) an aliſts (28) agree (27) H 
with this tradition of Eutychius. Father 3 N 
ſays in his Commentary on Geneſis, p. 1415 and $t- Epiphanivs, 
1431, thats ſome Rabbis relate, Abel had two twin- * XL. 
liſters, and that Cain would marry both, which, o Hi _ __ 
they ſay, occaſioned the conteſt ; at this rate a Orient. p. 191, 
fondneſs for Polygamy muſt have been very antient. See alſo Selden 
To conclude, according to the Targum and this Alex- © J Nat. & 
andrian Patriarch, Abel was killed a little after God 2 1 
had approv'd his facrifice. This chronology is infi- Rabbi Eliexer, 
nitely more probable than the vulgar, according to in Pirke, cap. 21. 
which Cain killed his brother thirty years after they 
had made their offerings. 

[] The manner in which this horrid murther was 
committed.) We before obſerved, that ſome declare it 
was with a ſtone. Others, that Cain tore Abel to pieces 
with his teeth, Helræorum nonnulli tradunt eum fue 
morſibus à Cain dilaceratum (29). Others, that he (29) Perer. in ., 
fell d him with the jaw-bone of an aſs, and thus Geneſ- lib. 7. ad 
Painters have repreſented this cataſtrophe. Others, ver- 8 & 9. caps | 
that he murthered him with a pitchfork. St, Chry- © | 
ſoſtom declares 'twas a ſword ; St. Irenæus a ſcythe, | 
and Prudentius a kind of hedging bill. | 


(26) Horat. Sa- 
tyr. 3. lib. 1. 
V. 107. 


Frater probate ſanfitatis emulus 
Germana curvo colla frangit ſarculs (30). 

| Thus Engliſl'd, | 
«« Envious of ſanctity approv'd, a brother, 
„His brother murthers with a crooked bill. 


(Jo) Prudent. in 
Hamaytig. pref. 


15. 


See Salian's Aanali, vol. 1. p. 189. and Biſſelius 


P- 234 and 257, vol. 1. of 1/luſirium ruinarum. How- 

ever "tis certain, ſays a writer (31), Abel was neither. (37) Perer. in 
drowned nor flrangled, fince the. Scripture ſays, bis Gene, cap. 4. w- 
blood was ſpi/t. Some think, Abel at firſt defended 8, 9+ 
himſelf bravely, and got the better of his brother ; 
that he | threw him, and did not hurt him, but that 
Cain roſe up and killed him. Father Merſenne re- 


; lates this chimera in the 143 iſt page of his Com 
. mentary on Geneſis. £4 


LH] That fire came from heaven.) St. Jerom (32) Hieron. 
relates this tradition (32), and confirms it from Tradition. He- 
Theodotion, who follows it in his verſion of the ic. 
Scriptures. M. i/la interpretatio vera et, guam 
Theaodution poſuit, & inflammavit Dominus ſuper Abel, 

& ſuper ſacrificium ejus; ſupra Cain verd & ſarrifi- 

cium ejus non inflanmmavit (33). i. e. Unleſs Theo- (33) Hieran. 
«« dotion's interpretation were true; and God ſent OR rate 
„% down fire on Abel and on his ſacrifice ; $149 Sale Ins 


but not on (35) See chap. 6 
„Cain, nor on his ſacrifice.” Moſt Fathers of the of the Bok 17 


church approve this verſion. What makes the ſuppo- Judges, the fd 
ſition probable, is, that fire has oſten come down from e- of Kings, 
heaven, 10 ſhew that a ſac1ifice was agreeable to the feſt —ë4 * 
Almighty. This mark of the Divine approbation was Chr--micles, chaps 
exhibited at Aaron's conſecration (34), and was alſo 21. the /ccrnd 
indulged at ſome of the ſacrifices of Gideon, David, % I Chronicles, 
and Solomon, to whom ſome add Nehemiah (35). Cor- *? 1 
nelius à Lapide, tells us, that Calvin and Luther ridi- Aaccabess | Fon 
culed this deſcent of the heavenly fire on Abel's victim, 1. ; 

as being a Jewiſh fiction (36); but Heidegger quotes (36) Cornel, © 
a paflage rom Luther, which evidently proves the Lapide in Gene/« 
contrary. Et Moſes illud ſignum, quo Deus reftendit * N 
ſibi Abel munera grata efſe, non oftendit ; tamen tie ri- (37) Lutherus 
ſimile eſt fuiſſi ignem cœlo demiſſum, quo eblatia_ hauſta 94 Gene. cape 4. 
& conſumpta in oculis omnium (37). i. e. Though WF 3: apud He:- 


«+ Moles does not mention the ſign, by which God diſco. 8 


« yered, p. 184. 


38) See Seldeni 
Otia Thesl. p- 
8 

39) Tis the 
zoth. 


AB FE 


pretty large number of different opinions, relating to Abel, moſt of theſe are falſities 
and errors; but as this Dictionary was compiled chiefly in that view, the reader muſt 
not form a judgment on this rhapſody, without calling to mind that circumſtance. This 


is mentioned once for all. 


« yered, that he approved of Abel's ſacrifce; it is 
« yet probable; it was fire from heaven which con- 
« ſumed the offering before the people.” A multi- 


Et faire tous tes ſacrifices 
En cendre devenir. * 
That is, 


tude of Proteſtant Divines have given into this opi- 
nion (38), and ſome of them confirm it from a paſ- 


ſage of the P/a/ms (39), which Clement Marot tranſ- 
lates as follows. 


© May the Almighty : 
Thy offerings and thy ſervices remember, 
* And bid his fire thy facrifice conſume. 
The heathens boaſted their being favoured in ſome 
places with theſe extraordinary marks of the celeſtial 
approbation, as we ſhall ſhew in the article EGNATIA. 
"Tis well known the Devil apes the true God. 


De tes offertes & ſervices 
Se veuille ſouvenir 


ABEL the ſon of Adam. Mr. Bayle ſuppoſes, with moſt Commentators, that God 
ſent a fire from heaven to manifeſt his acceptance of Abel's offering; bur a very learned 
and judicious Divine was of another opinion. It's true, /ays he (a), that there are in 
the ſacred hiſtory ſeveral inſtances of ſacrifices burnt by a miraculous fire, but when 
that happened, the Scripture mentions it in expreſs terms; whereas in the inſtance be- 
fore us, there is no mention made of any ſuch fire, and we are not to ſuppoſe miracles 


where there is no occaſion for them. We may alſo think that Cain, impious as he was, * 


would not much care whether his offering was conſumed by fire or not ; it is therefore 
proper to look for another token of God's approbation and regard, a token capable 
of affecting Cain's heart and provoking his reſentment. Moſes indeed ſpeaks of God's 
regard to Abe]'s offering, and of his diſregard to that of Cain, immediately after he 
has related, that they offered; but it muſt not be infer'd from thence, that the marks 
of approbation inſtantly . followed their offerings ; it is very probable that in time 
only | A] they came to know, Abel that he was regarded, Cain that he was not. Abel 
proſpered, his flock increaſed ; Cain on the contrary did not proſper, the earth did 
not yield him a plentiful harveſt; theſe were the means by which God manifeſted his 
approbation of Abel's offering, and his diſregard for that of Cain; this it was that 
imbitter'd the covetous Cain againſt his brother; ſeeing him bleſſed in a particular man- 
ner, far beyond what he was himſelf, he reſolved at laſt to kill him. According to 
this hypotheſis, it is eaſy to underſtand, why God had a reſpe for the offering of 
Abel, and not for that of Cain, viz. becauſe Abel was virtuous and made his offering 
with a ſenſe of religion [B], according to what is ſaid of him, that through faith be 
offered unto God a more excellent ſacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witneſs that he 
was righteous (b); whereas Cain being vicious, the ceremonial part of his religion could 


not be acceptable to God (c). It is ſaid in the Scripture that Abel brought of the firſt- 


lings of his 
meaning o 


Far and of the fat thereof (d). 


theſe words. 


Commentators are not agreed about the 


Some think that Abel killed and made à burnt-offering of 


the firſtlings of his flock. Others maintain that he only offered milk or cream; we 
ſhall inſert in the notes the grounds and reaſons of both theſe opinions [C)]. It is 


yy, 

[4] That in tine only they came to know, e.] 
There is no reaſon to believe that Abel was killed the 
very firſt year he poſſeſſed a flock of his own ; the 
manner in which this hiſtory is related hints to us, 
that Abel and Cain lived ſeveral years, the firſt a ſhep- 
herd, the other a husband-man ; and we may ſuppoſe, 


without ſtraining the text, that the firſt time they 


(1) Antig. lib, 1. 
c. 2. Haverc. 


reaped any profit from their employment, they offered 
the fruits of it to God, and that they continued to 
do it for ſeveral years together. Abel ſays, the 
ſacred Writer was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a 
tiller of the ground, and in proceſs of time it came 
to paſs, &c. Theſe words in proceſs of time, in He- 
brew MD! VO [mikketz jamim] ſigniſy ſometimes 
after ſeveral or ſome years, as may be ſeen in Deu— 
teronomy gh. xiv. verl. 28. at the end of three years, 
where the word three determines the number of 
years ; but no number being put in the place before 
us, it may be rendered, as it is in our tranſlation, in 
proceſs of time, or, after ſome years. 

[B] With a ſenſe of religion.) This is hinted by 
Jolephus (1), Ag Jinaorims tminracire, © Wow 
reiß un Gur) fh eb Mi Tor Otoy vouituv 
epsTng whowens, That is, © Abel was righteous, and 
« being perſuaded that God was preſent to all his ac- 
« tions, he ſtudied to practiſe virtue.“ But the Jewiſh 
hiſtorian gives another reaſon why God was better 
pleaſed with Abel's oblation than with that of Cain, 
viz. that God is honoured with what grows naturally 
and in a ſpontaneous manner, and not with what 
the covetoulneſs of men forces the earth to produce. 
Oteg roig QUT 47 01G 2 x4 Qvrey YE OvG T0 TIAH nves, 
4 vx) Toig x r ihc &19p470v F ALERT Op r 


remarkable 


Sie wing, (2). This is no good reaſon, for fince 
the earth had been curſed, and man was doom'd to 
till the ground, how could God, a good and benevo- 
lent Being, be diſpleaſed at Cain's oblation, who of- 
fered the firſt-fruits of his labour, and as it were the 
very ſweat of his brows ? t 

[C] The grounds and reaſons of both theſe 22 
Thoſe, who maintain the firſt opinion, ſay, firſt that 
God himſelf inſtituted ſacrifices at firſt; he entered 


57 


(a) This is taken 
from a manu- 
ſcript, written by 
a late Profeſſor 
of Philoſophy at 
Leyden in Hol- * 


(6) Heb. xi. 4a 


c All this is 
from the tame 
manuſcript. 


(4) Gen. iv. £4 


(2) Joſeph. bh 


into a covenant with Adam immediately after the fall, 


and promiſed him a Redeemer ; now all covenants 
were-ratified by burnt offerings. Secondly, In thoſe 
times men were clothed with skins; this God him- 
ſelf taught them (3), and there is no reaſon to believe, 
that they uſed the skins of ſuch animals only as died a 
natural death, or that they killed them on purpoſe to 
have their skin; and as they did not eat then the 
fleſh of any living creature, it follows that they of- 
fered them up a ſacrifice or burnt- offering, and kept 
the skin for their clothing. It is objected againſt this 
opinion, that the flocks being at that time very ſmall, 
it 1s not to be ſuppoſed God would require of men 
to leſſen them, by offering part of them; but it ap- 
pears that all ſorts of animals had already had time 
enough to multiply, fince Abel and Cain were pretty 
much advanced in years, when they made their firſt 
offering. The Jewiſh Rabbis are of opinion that theſe 
offerings were burnt offerings; they pretend theſe 
were the only ſacrifices in uſe before the law of Moſes, 
that they were permitted to every private perſon, and 
that the Jews allowed the heathens to offer them in 
the temple of Jeruſalem. But ſeveral authors, and 
among them the celebrated Grotius are of another 

P | opinion; 


(3) Gen. iis 215 


(4) Clericus in 
Cen. cap. iv. 4 
(5) Porphyr. de 
Ablin. lib. 4+ 
ſect. 22. 


ABE 


remarkable that the Greek churches, who celebrate the feaſt of every Patriarch and 


Prophet, have not done the ſame honour to Abel; his name is not to be found in any 
catalogue of Saints or Martyrs before the tenth Century, nor even in the new Roman 
Martyrglogy. However he is prayed to, with ſome other Saints in ſeveral Roman Lita- 


nies, which are ſaid for perſons that lye at the point ot death. 


opinion ; they maintain, that Abel's offering was only 
of the milk of his flock, or of cream. They obſerve, 
that nothing was offered to God but what ſerved for 
food" to men; and as men did not feed upon fleſh 
before the flood, ſo they did not ſacrifice any living 
creature; and to ſupport what we mentioned be- 
fore, viz. That cattle was not very numerous in the 
firſt world, they quote theſe ancient laws of Triptole- 
mus, Zia en cine, Animals muſt not be hurt, Od; 
xaproig dπ, The Gods muſt be honoured with fruit 
offerings (4). Draco made afterwards the ſame law, 
as may be ſeen in the author quoted in the margin (5) 
It was a capital crime amongſt Athenians and La- 
cedzmonians to kill a bull (6). But all theſe quotati- 


(6) Varro de Re ons are to no purpoſe, becauſe the queſtion is about 


Ruft. lib. 2 cap» 

5. See alſo 
lian. Var. 

Hit. lib. 5 C. 14 


(7) Lib. 1. p. 19. 
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the number of animals before and not after the flood ; 
though we muſt confeſs the firſt reaſon is very ſtrong, 
if it be certain that men did not then feed upon fleſh, 
Tt is faid in our tranſlation that Abe! brought of the 
firſtlings of his flock and of the fat theregf. Grotius 
and Mr. Le Clerc obſerve, that by the firflings is 
meant the beſt, and that the word NAA [#ehor] often 
ſignifies any thing that excels in its kind, They fur. 
ther obſerve that the word 27M LTi], which is 
rendered fat, fignifies alſo nilt, or the fat of mill, 
that is, cream, and that is often thus tranſlated by the 
Septuagint, and eſpecially in Gen. xvii. 8. where 
our Engliſh tranſlation has alſo niit. Laſtly, Mr. Le 
Clerc obſerves, that the ancient Egyptians offered 
milk to their Gods, and he quotes Diodorus Siculus, 
who ſays (7), that the inhabitants of the Iſle Meroe, 
84x00) % Tfix0 Tia; x,0u; x49 ina glu * YaAEX 05 

5 „ * uſed to 
« fill every day three hundred and ſixty veſſels with 
« milk, calling upon the names of the Gods. Thus 
we have Jaid before the reader the reaſons on both 
ſides ; but on which ſide the truth is, we ſhall not 
determine; and by what we have ſaid, it will perhaps 
be thought, that neither of the opinions, we have 
mentioned, can be proved to the ſatisfaction of an 
impartial judge. 

The queltion concerning the original of ſacrifices, 
and whether they were of Divine or human inſtitu- 
tion, with ſeveral otheFpoints, which are conneQed 
with it, has been the ſubje& of various diſputes a- 
mongſt Chriſtians. The moſt eminent writers of the 
Arminians maintain, that as the religion of nature, or 
that ſyſtem of duties, which reſults from our ſeveral 
relations in the world, was the primitive religion; ſo 
all the external acts of worſhip, and particularly ſa- 
crifices, were only expreſſions of that reverence, which 
the light of nature ſhews to be due to the Deity. 
They attempt to evince this from the caſe of Abel, 
who by faith alone, without any poſitive precept of 
God, that is, by the dictates of reaſon only, diſcovered 
that God was to be worſhipp'd with the moſt valuable 


of our poſſeſſions ; and in conſequence of that prin- 
ciple, brought the firings of his flocks, and the fat 

ain only offered the meaneſt of 
the fruits of the earth, and therefore his offering was 
rejected by God as unworthy of him, who deſerves a 
ſupreme regard from his creatures, and ought to be 


thereof. Whereas 


worſhipp'd with the nobleſt of their poſſeſſions. 


And in order to prove further their opinion, that 
the primitive religion was the religion of nature, they 
obſerve that the manner, in which God addreſſes him- 


ſelf to Cain, ſhews that he did not give him a new law 
upon that occaſion, but only directed him to attend to 


the diftates of his reaſon, which would prompt him 
to reſtrain the exorbitance of his paſſion, and calm his 
Tf thou doſt well, 
ſays God, ſhalt thou not be accepted ? that is, feel 


reſentments againſt his brother. 


the ſatisfaction, which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs 
of having acted virtuouſly. 


ſin, the remorſe and terror of a guilty conſcience. 


As if he had faid; Thy own reaſon ſuggeſts this to 
thee in the moſt convincing manner. And with re- 
gard to the words, which immediately follow, and 
which our tranſlation renders thus; And unte thee 


ſhall be his deſire, and thau ſhalt rule over him; the 
judicious Epiſcopius (8), who defends the ſcheme 
abovementioned, has given a quite different turn to 
them ; his words are theſe. 
( fic enim lego) ejus, pectati ſcilicet, id eft, fi remedium 
vis, cura ut peccatum ſub tua poteſtate fit ; & domina- 
beris ei, id eft, fac ut ei domineris. 
it appears, that by the words, which in our verſion 
are rendered his deſire, he underſtands /in; and inti- 
mates that God commanded Cain to be very watchful, 
leſt fin ſhould gain the aſcendant over him. 

Philo (9) makes the defect of Cain's facrifice to 
conſiſt in two things. 1ſt, That he did not offer it 
ſoon enough, but pil" tes, after certain days; 
and 2dly, That he did not offer of the firſt fruits of 
the earth, as Abel did of the firſt fruits of his ſheep, 
but only of the fruits. But this opinion does not 


ſeem the leaſt favoured by that paſſage in the epiſtle 


to the Hebrews (10), where the caſe of Abel is men- 
tioned ; but we have a plain intimation there, that 
the thing which gave the preference to Abel's ſacrifice 
above that of Cain's was faith, that faith which is the ſub- 
ſtance, or firm expectation Touzo 5804], of things hoped 
for (11), or a perſuaſion, that God will reward the 
virtuous either in this or a future ſtate of being. And 
agreeable to this notion is what Mr. Bayle has quoted 
above (12), from the Targum of Jeruſalem, and what 
Jonathan B. Uziel upon the place tells us, that Cain 
denied a future judgment, or rewards for the juſt ; 
cobile Abel maintained that there would be a future re- 
compence for the righteous. 


ABELARD (PETER) in Latin Abzlardus, one of the moſt famous Doctors of the 
twelfth Century, was born in the village of Palais [A], four leagues from Nantz in 
Britany ; and having a very acute and penetrating genius, he made greater adyances in 


[4] He was born in the village of Palais.) His 
father, after making a littie progreſs in his ſtudies, 
embraced a military life, and took great care to have 
all his children well educated, particularly his eldeſt 
fon. It is not well known whether this was Abelard, 
he ſpeaking of it in ſuch a manner as has occaſioned 
two different opinions. Theſe are his words: Pri- 
mogenitum ſuum quanto chariorem habebat, tanto di- 
ligentiùs erudire curavit. Ego verò, quanto amplits 
in fludio literarum profeci, tanto ardentias in eis in- 
heſi, & in tanto earum amore illectus ſum, ut mili- 
taris gloria pompam cum bereditate & prerogativa 
primogenitorum moorum fratribus derelinguens, Mar- 
tis curiæ penitus abdicarem ut Minerve gremio edu- 
carer. That is, He had a great tenderneſs for his 
« eldeſt ſon, and therefore took the utmoſt care of 
« his education. As to my ſelf, the greater progreſs 
I made in my ſtudies, the more pains I took, and 
* at aſt I lov'd them ſo much, that I left the glory 


Logic 


« which is acquired in the field, and the patrimony, 
and prerogatives ( primogenitorum meorum) to my 
© brothers, purpoſely to devote my ſelf to the Muſes.” 
Piquier is perſuaded from theſe words, that he was the 
eldeſt (t), but others declare expreſly, he was a younger 
ſon. Natalis Alexander is of this opinion, Mi/itaris 
gloriæ pompam cum bereditate primogenitis fratribus 
derelinguens. That iss *.Refigning the glories of 
« the field, and my inheritance to my elder brothers”, 
ſays he, (2) ſpeaking of Abelard ; while others again 
make him the youngeſt of all (3). In my opinion, 
the laſt explication is not ſo good as the firſt. We 
are not to doubt but Abelard was ſirnamed Palatinus, 
from the Latin word Palatium, the name of his village, 
He was ſo well known by the name Peripateticus Pa- 
latinus, that John of Salisbury never calls him by any 
other (4). Some think he was called Palatinus, from 
a magnificent palace in which he read his lectures (5) ; 
but they are miltaken, 5 


And if thou di not 
well, ſin lieth at thy door; that is, the puniſhment of 


Quare ad te ſit appetitus 


From this paſſage 


nnr. T bee 
Pic. lib. 1. 
gap. 8, 


(9) De Sacrif, 
Cain & Abel, 


P. 107, 


(20) c. xi. ver. 44 


(11) v. 1. 


(12) Note [A], | 


(1) Piquier, 
Recherches de la 
France, book 6. 
chap. 17. 
(2) Natal. Alex- 
ander, Secul. XI 
& XII, part Jo 
p. 2. 
(3) Du Pin, 
1blicth. vol. g. 
p- 108. 
(4) See his Po- 
licraticus, p. 111. 
and his /Aaa- 
lagicus, p. 745, 
802, 814, &c. 
edition of Leyden 
in 80, printed 
1639. 
(5) Jac. Thoma- 
ſius, in Vita 
Abelardi, See 
the 13th citation 
hereunder, 


Logic than in any other ſtudy. He travelled into ſeveral Provinces, purpoſely 
to exerciſe himſelf in that ſcience ; diſputing wherever he came; darting his ſyl- 
logiſms on all ſides ; and ſeeking ſo eagerly ro ſignalize himſelf in diſputation, that 
no knight-errant ever ſought more induſtriouſly for opportunities to break a lance in 
honour of the Ladies. Abelard made Paris the end of his excurſions, having met with 
a celebrated profeſſor of Philoſophy, William des Champeaux in that city (a). He g mms, 
was at firſt,his favourite diſciple, but did not continue ſo long; for the Profeſſor had was arthdeacon 
a prodigious hard taſk to anſwer his pupil's ſubtle objections, and therefore grew very © *** 
uneaſy and began to hate him. This ſoon gave birth to factions. The oldeſt pupils 
ſeconded their maſter's averſion, merely out of envy to Abelard ; but this only height- 
ened the latter's preſumption; who tho* very young, thought himſelf compleatly qualified 
to inſtruct others. Upon this, he reſolved to fix on a place, where he might diſplay his 
talents to advantage; and for that purpoſe made Melun [B], where the French court 
then reſided, the ſcene of his inſtructions. Champeaux ſet every engine at work, to 
prevent the ſetting up of this ſchool; but as ſome perſons in great power were his 
enemies, this oppolition was the chief cauſe of his rival's ſuccels (5). The fame of — de 
our new lo 21 ſpread wonderfully, and eclipſed that of Champeaux, which 1mm 53:4: 
puffed up Abelard ſo much, that he removed his ſchool to Corbeil, that he might per- — neermmgens BM 

lex his enemy by frequent diſputations; but his intenſe application to his ſtudies threw 

im into an illness, which forced him to remove to his native air. He continued ſome 
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years in Britany, and afterwards returned to Paris, where Champeaux, though he had 
reſigned his chair, and was entred among the Canons regular, yet taught among thele. 
Abelard 1 ſo rener with him on the nature of Univerſals, that he forced him 
to give up his opinion, the foundation of which was the ſame doctrine as Spinoza's, but ® 5: 


unexplained [C J. This brought the Monk into ſuch contempt, and gained his adver- 


ſary ſo much applauſe, that Champeaux's logical lectures were wholly neglected; and 


the Profeſſor himſelf, in whoſe favour Champeaux had reſigned, deſired to be Abe- 


lard's pupil. The latter was no ſooner raiſed to this chair, but he became till more 
obnoxious to envy 3 and the Canon- regular ordered matters ſo, that the Profeſſor, who 
had left the chair for Abelard, was diſcarded, upon pretence of his having committed 


crimes of a very obſcene nature, and an enemy 


to Abelard was appointed to ſucceed 


the former. Upon this Abelard left Paris, and went to Melun, intending to teach 
Logic there as before ; however, he did not continue long in that city, for the inſtant 
he heard that Champeaux, and his whole community, were retired to a village, he went 


and poſted himſelf on mount St. Genevieve, and there raiſed his ſchool, like a kind of 
battery [D], againſt the Profeſſor who taught in Paris. Champeaux finding his creature 


LB] Made choice of Melun.... for the ſcene of bis 
inſtructions.] I have collated Abelard's relation with 
Paquier's epitome of it, and don't find the latter my 
accurate, The incidents which relate to Abelard, 
ſand as follows in the epitome. Abelard ſettled at 
Corbeil, after his firſt leaving Paris, but returned to 
this city upon Champeaux's embracing a monaſtic life ; 
he was forced to leave Paris a ſecond time, and then 
he withdrew to Melun, but upon hearing that Cham- 
* was going to reſide in his dioceſe of Chalons, 

e returned to Paris. Champeaux hearing Abelard 
was come again to that city, returned thither alſo, 
to traverſe Abelard's deſigns, who at laſt being forced 
to quit the field, went and ſtudied under Anſelm, a 
reader of Divinity Lectures in Paris. Abelard after- 
wards read the ſame kind of lectures, when a Canon 
deſiring him, To give his niece an hour's inſtruction 
every day, he gladly accepted the propoſal, but after 
having taught her ſome time, Cages inſinuated himſelf 
into their company. There are ſeveral errors in this 
relation. Firſt, Abelard did not ſettle in Corbeil, till 
he had been in Melun. The ſecond time that he left 
Melun, Champeaux was retired to a village near Paris, 
and not to his dioceſe of Chalons, he being then only a 
Canon-regular. I am ſurpris'd that Paquier did not con- 
ſider it was abſurd, to ſuppoſe a Biſhop would leave his 
dioceſe and go to Paris merely to diſpute with a teacher 
of Philoſophy there. 3dly, Abelard was not vanquiſhed 
on this occaſion, and left Paris for no other reaſon, 
but to viſit his mother, who was going to take the 
veil, 4thly, Anſelm taught Divinity in Laon, not in 
Paris. 5thly, The Canon did not ask Abelard to teach 
his niece, the latter deſiring the Canon (by a friend) 
to let him lodge in his houſe. G6thly, Abelard 
wanted to enjoy Heloiſe before he taught her. How 
juſtly may we ſuſpe& a numberleſs multitude of books, 
ſince Paquier commits ſo many miltakes, when he 
might ſo eaſily have avoided them ? 

[C] The ſame doctrine as Spinoza's, but unexplain'd.] 
Let thoſe who underſtand what follows, judge whe- 
ther 'tis ſo or not. Erat in ea ſententia de commu- 
nitate univerſaliqm; ut eamdem efſentialiter rem 


thus 


totam ſimul ſingulis ſuis ineſſe aſtrueret individuis, 
quorum quidem nulla efſet in efſtntia diver/itas, ſed 
ſola multitudine accidentium varietas (6). That is, 
Such was his opinion concerning the community 
*« of Univerſals; that he aſſerted the ſame whole is 
« eſſentially inherent in its ſeveral individuals, of 
* which there is no diverſity as to eſſence, but only a 
« variety ariſing from the multitude of accidents.” 
The Scotiſts aniver/ale formale d parti rei, or their 
unitas formalis à parte rei, are much the ſame with 
this opinion. Now I aftirm, that Spinoziſm is only this 
tenet enlarged ; for, according to Scotus's followers, 
univerſal natures are indiviſibly the ſame in each of 
their individuals; Peter's human nature is indiviſibly 
the ſame with that of Paul . . . They ground their aſſer- 
tion on this, that the ſame attribute of man, which 
agrees with Peter, agrees alſo with Paul, which is 
directly the error of Spinoza's followers. The attri- 
bute, ſay they, dees not differ from the ſubſtance to 
which it agreei ; therefore, wherever the ſame attri- 
bute is, the ſame ſubſtance muſt be found; and conſe- 


aſſenſum ipſius 
invidia maniſeſta 
ronquifivit. 

Abzlardi Epiſts 


(6) Abzlardi 
Epiſt. 1. p. 50 


quently ſince the ſame attribute is in all ſubſtances, 


they are but one ſubſtance. There is then but one 
ſubſtance in the univerſe, and all the diverſity we ſee, 
is only different modifications of the ſame ſubſtance. 
Abelard's antagoniſts could not . have found any good 
arguments againſt this; and I can't perceive what an- 
ſwer Fraſſen the Franciſcan Friar (7), who notwith- 


(7) See Caſ mite 


ſtanding the great light which Philoſophy has diffus'd de Toulouſe the 


over this age, adheres ſtrictly to the doctrine of Scotus, 
could make Spinoza, However, the reſt of the 
ſchoolmen might deſtroy this falſe ſyſtem entirely, by 
only diſtinguiſhing between idem numero, and idem 
ſpecie, or ſimilitudine. Peter and Paul have not the 
ſame nature, nor the ſame attribute; if by the word 
Jame, we mean a different thing from ie. 

[D] By way of battery.) We muſt give his own 
words Sed quia... lecun noſtrum ab æenule noſtre 
feeerat occupari, extra tivitatem in monte S. Genovef@, 
Scholarum noſtrarum caſtra pojui, quaſi cum objeſurus 
qui locum occupaverat noſirum. Quo audits magiſter 
no/ter ſlatim ad urbem impudenter rediens, Scholus guas 


unt 


Capuchin, 15 
Atom. Peripatet. 
tom. 5. p. 130. 
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thus beſieged, as it were, in his ſchool, brought back the Canons. regular to their con- 
vent, but inſtead of diſengaging his friend, he was the occaſion chat all his pupils 
forſook him; a little after which this poor Philoſopher embraced a monaſtic life. 
And now Abelard and Champeaux were the only combatants; they alone diſputed the 


ground, but the eldeſt had not the advantage. The ſkirmiſhes were not ended when 


Abelard was obliged to viſit his mother, who, after her huſbands example, would re- 


tire to a cloiſter. 


Chalons, ſo that as he could now throw up his ſchool, without its being ſuſpected that 


he had run from the field, he reſolved to appl 


* The original that purpoſe went to Laon [E], where“ Anſelm read Theological Lectures with great 

applauſe. Abelard however did not think he had much capacit [F}, and therefore in- 
ſtead of hearing his lectures, reſolved to read Divinity to his fellow-pupils. He did ſo, 
and explained EzekiePs prophecies to ſo much advantage, that he ſoon had a crouded 


Anſelme ; cold tre 
is properly a Ca- 
hon who holds a 
Prebend in a Ca- 
thedral, by which 
he is obliged to 
teach Philoſophy 
and the Belles 
Lettres to his 
brethren, and the 
poor children of 
the dioceſe ; and 
to keep a ſchool 
for that purpoſe. 


(8) Abzlardi 
Epiſt. p- 6. 

(9) He was ſon 
of James Tho- 
matius, Profe ſſor 
in Leipſic, author 
of this Life o 
Avelard, a5 
at Hall in 1693. 
See the 14th ci- 
tation hereafter. 
(10) Jo. Sarisber. 
M-talog. lib. 11. 
Cap. 8. p. $02. 
(11) That is, 
Abclard, as the 
anthor himſelf 
explains it, p- 
814. In bac opt- 
nione, ſays he, 
deprehenſus 1 Pe- 
ri pateticus Pala- 
tinus Abelardus 
noſter. That is, 
« Our Abclard 
«© was found to 
<< be of that o- 
CC pinion, . 


(12 Otho Fri- 
ſing. ae Goftis 
Frider. I. lib. 1. 


cap. 47. 

(13) Hiſtoria Sa- 
pientiæ & Stul- 
titiæ, colleta a 
Chriſtians Ila- 
maſio, tom. 1. 

p- $1, We there 
have the above- 
mention'd Life 
of Abelard, viz. 
that written by 
Jacobus T homa- 
Hus. 

(14) See Du 
Chenc's Notes on 
Atelard's Rela- 
tien, p. 1147. 
(15) Du Pin, 
Biblicth tom. g. 


p 1cg. Dutch 
cditlon. 


audience. 


This preſently rais'd Anſelm's jealouſy, ſo that he ordered Abelard to diſ- 


continue his lectures, who obeying, returned to Paris, and there interpreted. Ezekiel 
in public, with ſo much ſucceſs, that, in a little time, he was as famous for Divinity as 
for Philoſophy, and got” 7 great deal of money. Abelard, to make life more agree- 
able, thought a miſtreſs neceſſary, and therefore fixed his choice on Heloiſe, a Canon's 
niece, preferable to an hundred other maidens or married women, into whoſe favour he 
might eaſily have inſinuated himſelf [G]. This Canon, whoſe name was Fulbert, loved 


tune habere poterat, & tonventiculum fratrum ad priſ- 
tinum reduxit monaſterium, que militem ſuum, quem 
deſeruerat ab obſidione noſtra liberaturus (8). I find one 
particular in Thomaſius's (9) Life of Abelard publiſhed 
in Germany, which neither Andrew du Chene, Fran- 
cis d'Amboiſe, nor perhaps all who mention Abelard, 
ever heard of, viz. that in the midſt of his turmoils 
and perſecutions, after he had ſettled Heloiſe in the 
Paraclete, he returned to mount S. Genevieve, and there 
read public lectures, of whichJohn of Salisbury, his pu- 
pil in that place, leaves no room to doubt. Cum primum, 
ſays he, (10), adoleſcens admodum, ſtudiorum tauſd 
migraſſem in Gallias anxo altero poſtquam illuſtris Rex 
Anglorum Henricus, Leo Fuſftitie, rebus exceſſit bu- 
manis, contuli me ad Peripateticum Palatinum (11), 
qui tune in monte Sandæ Genovefee clarus doftor & 
aamirabilis omnibus preefidebat. Thi ad pedes ejus 
prima artis hujus rudimenta accepi, & pro modulo in- 
genioli mei quicquid excidebat ab ore ejus tota mentis 
aviaitate excipiebam. Deinde poſt diſceſſum ejus, qui 
mihi preproperus viſus eft, adhefi magiſtro Alberico, 
gui inter caterss opinatiſſimus dialeficus enitebat, & 
erat re vera Nominalis ſectæ acerrimus impugnator. 
That is, “Going to France, when but a youth, for 
the ſake of my ſtudies, the year after the death of 
« Henry of England (the Lion of Juſtice) I immedi- 
« ately applied my ſelf to Palatinus the Peripatetic, a 

moſt celebrated Doctor, excelling in all things, 
who then taught on mount St. Genevieve. Under 
him I learnt the rudiments of this art, and ſtrongly 
imbibed, ſo far as I was capable, his inſtructions. 
After his departure, much too ſoon for me, I devo- 
ted my ſelf to Alberic a moſt poſitive Logician, who 
ſtrongly oppoſed the Nominaliſts.” This is mani- 
feſtly the year 1136. Abelard therefore returned to 
Paris, long after the council of Soiſſons, and left it a 
few years before that of Sens. 

[E] Went to Laon.) Otho Friſingenſis is miſtaken, 
in laying, that Abelard ſtudied firſt under Rozelinus, 
and afterwards under Anſelm of Laon, and William 
des Champeaux, Biſhop of Chalons (12). The order 
of time 1s not obſerved here ; nor was this William a 
Biſhop, when he taught Abelard. I juſt now caſt 
my eye on a book (13), whoſe author conjectures, 
that Abelard ſucceeded this William as Profeſſor of 
Divinity in 1119. But firſt, we don't find that this ſup- 
poſed predeceſſor ever taught Theology. Farther, 
tis very certain that Abelard read Divinity lectures in 
Paris before 1119; ſince 'tis impoſſible ſo many things 
as occurred to him from his firſt lectures to the council 
of Soiſſons, could have happened in two years; now 
we have very good proofs that this council was called 
in 1121 ; to which add, that William des Champeaux 
was made Biſhop of Chilons in 1113 (14) ; and that, 
as aſter this promotion he had no buſineſs with the 
ſchools of Paris, Abelard removed to Laon and ſtu- 
died Divinity there. I can't tell why ſome aſſert, 
that it was to Chilons that he went to ſtudy it (15), 

[F] Did not think he had much (capacity.) Anlelm 
was advanced in years, and had very little genius, ſo 


cc 


that he was ſoon foil'd, when put out of his road. 


He, always made the moſt trifling and frothy anſwers, 


to thoſe who puſhed him home, as the ſubtle caviller 


5 


money, 
Abelard did, whoſe character will appear better from 


his own words. Acceſſi ad hunc ſenem, cui magis lon- 
gevus uſus quam ingenium vel memoria nomen compa- 
raverat ; ad quem fi quis de aligua guæſtione puljan- 
dum accederet incertus, redibat intertior. Miradilis 
guidem erat in oculis auſcultantium, ſed nullus in 
conſpectu guæſtionantium. Verborum uſum habebat 
mirabilem, ſed ſenſu contemptibilem & ratione vacuum. 
Cim ignem accenderet, domum ſuam fumo implebat, 
non luce illuſtrabat. Arbor ejus tota in foliis aſpici- 
entibus a lengè conſpicua videbatur, ſed propinguanti- 
bus & diligentius intuentibus infrutuoſa reperiebatur. 
Ad han itaque cum acceſſifjem, ut fruttum inde collige- 
rem, deprehendi illam eſſe: ficulneam cui maledixit do- 
minus, ſeu illam veterem quercum cui Pompeium Lucas 
nus comparat dicens, Abelærdi Opera, p. 7+ 


t nagni nominis umbra 
Qualis frugifero guercus ſublimis in agre. 


That is, 
J went to this old man, to whom long cuſtom, ra- 
** ther than genius or memory, had given reputation. 
* Any one who conſulted him on a difficulty, was 
* ſure to go away more dubious and perplexed than 
* he came, He appeared wonderful in the eyes of his 
* auditors, but made a deſpicable figure when a que- 
* ſtion was put to him. He had a wonderful flow 


of words, which form'd a filly and contemptible 


* ſenſe. Whenever he attempted to kindle a fire, he ne- 
* yer enlightened his houſe, but clouded it with ſmoak. 
His tree, which conſiſted wholly of leaves, looked 
beautiful at a diſtance; but thoſe who ſurveyed it 
carefully near at hand, found it unfruitful. When 
« I went up to pluck off its fruit, it appeared as the 
* fig-tree which the Lord curſed, or that old oak to 
* which Lucan compares Pompey thus, 


Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs, and fill his place; 
« But ſtood the ſhadow of what once he was. 
« So in the field with Ceres? bounty ſpread, 

« Uprears ſome ancient oak his rev'rend head “. 


This paſſage deſerved to be tranſcribed, as it ſhews 
the turn of Abelard's genius, and is a picture of great 
numbers of people. 

[G] Into whoſe favour he might eaſily have inſinu- 
ated himſelf.) Abelard was naturally vain; then, being 
handſome, in the bloom of life, having a genius for 
poetry, and a great reputation, and being fluſh of 
money; it is no wonder he flattered himſelf, every 
woman he addreſt would receive him favourably. 
Tanti quippe tune nominis eram, & juventutis & 
forme gratia præminebam, ut uamcumgue faminarum 
noſtro dignarer amore nullam wererer repalſam (16). 
As Abelard was a Philoſopher who had never frequent- 
ed the Fair (17), he argued pertinent]y enough, in ima- 
gining he could more eaſily make a conqueſt of 
Heloiſe's heart than that of another woman; as her- 
learning would give them an opportunity of corre- 
ſponding regularly by letter, in which lovers expreſs 
themſelves with greater freedom than in converſation. 
Tanto faciliùs hanc mihi puellat conſenſuran credidi, 
guante amplins eam literarum ſcientia & habere & 

| | diligere 


At his return to Paris, he found his rival had been made Biſhop of 


y himſelf wholly to Divinity, and for 


* Rowe's Lucan, 
book 1. ver. 256, 


L Co 


(16) Alwlardi 
Opera, p. 10. 
(19) Fand ſili- 


dini capi laxare, 


gui ante} wixc- 
ram, continentiſ- 
ſme ; i. e. © I, 
© who till now 
« had liv'd chaſt- 
« ly, began to 
« give allooſe to 
« incontinence. 
Abzlardi Oper, 


P- 9, 


(13) Abælardi 
Opera, p. 10. 


(rg) Ibid, p. 46. 


(30) Ibid. P; 11. 


ſome feſtival. 
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money, and ardently wiſhed to ſee Heloiſe make a figure in the Sciences. Abelard made 
theſe two paſſions ſubſervient to his deſign, and addreſt Fulbert in theſe words. Let me, 
ſays he, board with you, and ſet your own price. The unſuſpecting uncle thinking his niece 
would now have an able preceptor, who ſo far from being gratified for his trouble, would 
pay very largely for his board, fell blindly into the ſnare (c), and thereupon deſired Abelard 
to inſtruct her both day and night, and to uſe compulſion if ſhe were negligent. Our ſham 
receptor did no ways anſwer Fulbert's expectations, for he ſoon made love to his ſcho- 
far, and employed much more time in kiſſing and toying with her [H], than in expla in- 
ing authors. Having never taſted ſuch joys before, they abandoned themſelves to them L ee, 
with the leſs reſerve, inſomuch that Abelard now performed his publick functions very , & cam f 
careleſly, and wrote nothing but amorous verſes [7]. His pupils ſoon obſerved, that 2 e, 
his lectures were much changed for the worſe, and preſently gueſs'd the cauſe ; but the ern. 
blinded Fulbert, at whoſe houſe the farce was acting, was the laſt perſon that heard of — 
the intrigue. He would not believe it for ſome time, but at laſt his eyes being opened, 
he made his boarder quit the houſe. Some time after his niece finding her ſelf with 
child, wrote word of it to her gallant, who adviſed her to leave Fulbert. Heloiſe did 
ſo, and Abelard ſent her to a ſiſter of his in Britany, where ſhe was delivered of a 
ſon (4); and to ſoften the Canon's reſentments, he offered to marry Heloiſe privately. 
Fulbert was much better pleaſed with the propoſal than his niece, who, from a ſingular 
exceſs of paſſion, choſe to be his miſtreſs rather than his wife, as we ſhall obſerve here- 
after (e). However, ſhe at laſt conſented, and was married privately, but would, {{/19% 
upon occaſion, proteſt with an oath that ſhe was ſtill ſingle. Fulbert being more | 
deſirous of publiſhing their marriage, to wipe away the ſcandal which had been 
brought upon the family, than to keep his promiſe with Abelard, never to divulge it, 
would often uſe his niece ill, whenever ſhe obſtinately denied her being Abelard's wife. 
Upon this the Jatter ſent her ro the monaſtery of Argenreuil, where, at his requeft, ſhe 
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c Fam totam 
noſtro mag iſteris 
committens, ut 
gutes mihi d 
JScholis reverſo wa « 
taret, tam in die 
quam in note ei 


(d) His name 
was Aſtrolabiuts 


(e) In the artidle 


put on a religious habit, but did not take t 


diligere moveram, noſque etiam abſentes ſcriptis inter- 
nuntiis invitem liceret præſentare, & pleraque auda- 
cis ſeribere, quam collogui (18). Love letters and 
verſes writ in a tender ſtrain, are far from being weak 
incentives, eſpecially when the poet has a good voice, 
and fings his own paſſionate ſongs. Abelard ſo in- 
chanted Heloiſe's heart, and his admirable pen and fine 
voice blew up ſo fierce a flame in this fond creature's 
boſom, that ſhe could never after extinguiſh it, Duo, ſays 
ſhe to him, fateor, tibi ſpecialiter inerant, quibus Fe- 
minarum quarumlibet animos ſtatim allicere poteras, 
dictandi videlicet & cantandi gratia (19). See the Note 
[F] of the article Heloiſe, where more of this paſſage 

ing quoted, ſhews how great an aſcendant thoſe 
things have over the ſoft ſex. 

H] In Kiſing and toying with her.) The better to 
hide their amorous intercourſe from Heloiſe's uncle, 
Abelard ſometimes pretended to uſe the liberty al- 
lowed him of chaſtifing her. He declares, that love, 
and not magiſterial anger, prompted him now and 
then to whip Heloiſe, but that no ſtrokes were ever 
more gentle. 
his fair pupil. Sub occafione diſcipline amori penitus 
wacabamus, & ſecretos receſſus, quos amor optabat, 
fludium lectionis offerebat. Apertis itague libris plura 
de amore quam de lectione wverba ſe ingerebant, plura 
erant oſcula quam ſententiæ. Sæpis ad finus quam 
ad libres reducebantur manus; erebritts aculos amor in 
fe refletabat, quam leftio in ſeripturam dirigebat. 
Duoque minus ſuſpicionis haberemus, verbera quandogue 
dabat amor non furor, gratia non ira, que omnum un- 
guentorum ſuavitatem tranſcenderent. That is, Under 
* the pretence of learning we devoted ourſelves wholly 
eto love, and our ſtudies afforded us the privacy which 
« our paſſion panted after. We then would open our 
« books, but talked more of love than of learning ; 
exchanged more kiſles, than we explained maxims ; 
« ] put my hand oftner to her boſom, than to the 
« volume; we gazed more frequently on one an- 
* other than on the leſſon; — that we might be 
« Jeſs ſuſpected, I ſometimes ſtruck her, not out of an- 
« ger but love; and the ſtripes were ſweeter than the 
© moſt fragrant ointments“ (20). But on ſome occa- 
fions he was for whipping her in earneſt, as when ſhe 
was not in humour, or was aw'd by the ſolemnity of 
See the note [E] on the article 
HELOISE. We muſt not omit the reflection Abelard 
made on the Canon's ſimplicity. Quanta ejus fim- 
plicitas efſet vehementer admiratus, non minus apud me 
obNupui quam fi agnam teneram famelico lupo commit- 
teret. Qui n eam mihi non ſolum docendam, verùm 
etiam vehementer conſtringendam traderet, quid aliud 
agebat quam ut votis mais licentiam perfitas daret, & 


Here follows his method of teaching 


he veil, Heloiſe's relations conſidering this 


Q 


as 


otraſionem etiamſi nollemus offerret, ut quam videlicet 
blanditiis non poſſem, minis & verberibus facilias flec- 
terem. That is, « I was greatly ſurprized at his jim- 
« plicity, and at his delivering up, as it were, a tender 
« lamb to a famiſhed wolf, And as he did not onl 
„ defire me to teach her, but to uſe the trongelt 
* compulſion, what was this but abandoning her 
« entirely to my wiſhes, and giving us an opportunity 
« whether we would or no; fince he impowered me 
« to employ menaces and ſtripes, if gentleneſs fail'd ? 
As he quotes the ancient poets pretty often, I am ſur- 
prized his young lamb given up to a famiſh'd wolf, did 
not make him recollect theſe lines of Virgil, 


Eheu, quid volui miſero mihi ? floribus auſtrum 
Perditus, & liquidis immiſi fontibus apros (21). 
Engliſhed, 
« The boar amidſt my cryſtal ſtreams I bring; 
* And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flow'ry ſpring. 
Dryden. 


21) Virei 
Vireil, 
Eclog. 2: v. 58, 
Vide Nouvelles 
Lettres contre le 
Calauniſme de 
Maimbourg, p. 
41. 
[7] Wrote nothing but verſes.] After he had taſted 
the ſweets of enjoyment, he took no pleaſure in his 
lectures, but diſmiſs'd his pupils as ſoon as he could. 
He never ſtudied in the night (22), but employed (22) Tedi;ſun 
thoſe hours of ſilence to a very different purpoſe, * vebementer 
and therefore would willingly have ſpent the whole 7% <4 ſcbelas 
g Procedere, wel in 
day in ſtudy. Hence the ſchool was very diſtaſteful, {;. „rar, parirer 
which made him only repeat his former lectures, and & abe, 
if ever he ſtruek out a thought, it always turned on love, cm nocturnas 
and not on an abſtruſe point in Philoſophy ; and theſe 47% vigilras & 
thoughts he worked up into ſongs, which were ſung (on along 
for many years in ſeveral Provinces. Ita negligentem Aiwlardi Qpers 
& tepidum lectio tunc habebat, ut jam nihil ex ingenio, p. 12. F 
fed ex uſu cuntta proferrem, nec jam nifi recitator 
priſtinorum eſſem inventorum ; & ſi qua invenire liceret 
carmina efſent amatoria, non philoſophies ſecreta. 
Quorum etiam carminum plerague adbuc in mullis, 
ficut & ipſe noſti, frequentantur & accantantur regi- 
onibus, ab his maxime guos vita ſimilis oblectat (23). (23) Ibid» 
Nees . 3 
Hence it is manifeſt that he had a poetical vein ; but I 
cannot believe he wrote the celebrated Romance of the 
Raſe, and there drew his Heloiſe, under the name of 
Beauty, as is aſſerted in a little book reprinted in 
Holland (24). Methinks the (25) author who took ſo (24) Hif. f 
much pains to collect and collate Abelard's manuſcripts, F and Abe- 
is more worthy of credit than the writer of that little 4 in 10, 
piece. Now the former declares poſitively, that the P. def fn 1993+ 
no Toes v9" (25)  Francdls 
Romance of the Roſe, the concluſion excepted, which P' Amboite. See 
is John de Meun's, was writ by William de Loris; his Apolegetical 
and in this ſeveral authors, who have very good au- {face to Abe- 
thority for what they ſay, agree. The hiſtory of bard's | Works, 


Abelard and Heloiſe is inſerted in this romance, © nei“ Paris 
in 1616, 49, 


62 


) In tam mii 
era me contritione 


Pofitum confuſio 
fateor, . ; 
Perius quam de- 


or 10 con ver ſionis 


latibula claufl 


devotion, 


ABE 


as a ſecond piece of treachery in Abelard, were ſo exaſperated, that they hired ruffi- 
ans, who forcing into his chamber in the dead of night, cut off what had been chiefly 


inſtrumental in diſhonouring the Canon's family. 

Abelard fly to the gloom of a cloyſter, there to conceal his confuſion, Shame, not 
rompted him to aſſume the monaſtic habit in the abbey of St. Denis 

but the düberder of that houſe, whoſe Abbot exceeded his Monks in laſciviouſneſs as 

much as in dignity, ſoon drove Abelard from thence ; for he daring to cenſure them, 

obnoxious, that his brethren were overjoyed to 

ad wnaſtiorem then withdrew to the territories of the Count of Champa 


grew thereby fo 


This infamous treatment made 
E 


t rid of him. He 


gne [X], and there ſet 


u 
* capable, ſchool, where his fame drew ſo great a crowd of auditors to him [L], that the other whe 
ters, whoſe pupils forſook them and went to Abelard, were enflamed with envy and 
began to moleſt him. Abelard had two formidable enemies in Laon (g), who perceiv- 
ing his great reputation was prejudicial to their ſchools in Rheims, ſought an occaſion 
to ruin him, and found one in the Treatiſe he dictated on the myſtery of the Tri- 
nity [M], wherein they pretended to diſcover a moſt dreadful hereſy, and thereupon 


Abælardi Epiſt. 
p- 18. 

(g) Alberitus 
Remenſis & Lo- 
tulphus Lombar- 
dus 3 Otho of 
Friſingen calls 
the latter Leu- 
taldus Novarien- 
ſis. 


(46) Abælardi 
Opera, p. 19. 


(27) Ibid. p. 26. 


(23) Paquier, 
Recherches de la 
France, lib. 6. 
chap. 17. 


c The Lord 
« himſelt de- 
« claring, that 
«« they were 


prevailed with their Archbiſhop to aſſemble a council in Soiſſons about 


[K) To the territories of the Count 2 Champagne.] 
This we find by comparing two paſſages, the firſt 
whereof is as follows. Ad cellam quandam receffi, 
ſcholis more ſolito vacaturus (26). The ſecond runs 
thus: Nos latenter aufugi, atque ad terram Comitis 
Thectaldi proximam, ubi antea in cella moratus fue- 
ram, abſteſi. (27). i. e. I fled privately in the 
„ night, and retired to the neighbouring territories 
of the Count of Champagne, where I had before taken 
„ ſanftuary.” Paquier did not underſtand the former 
ſince he tranſlates it; Retiring to a remote corner of 
the monaſtery, he read lectures alternately in oy. 0x 
and Divinity (28). But Abelard did not raiſe a ſchool 
within the abbey of St. Denis, ſince, there, he would 
have been as troubleſome as ever to the Monks, whoſe 
diſorderly lives he reproved, which was the only 
reaſon they wanted to get rid of him. Mr. du Cange 
explains with his uſual erudition the meaning of the 
word Cella. See the note [A of the article PARA- 
CLET, where the courſe of Abelard's ſeveral journies 
are mentioned, | 

[L] So great a number of auditors to him.) With 
regard to the multitude of his pupils, ſee the note [A 
of the article FULCO Prior of Deuil. 
[N] Or the myſtery of the Trinity.) The occaſion 
of Abelard's writing on this ſubject, was, his ſcholars 
required him to demonſtrate it philoſophically. Theſe, 
not ſatisfied with mere words, would have ideas ; 
and declared publickly, that it was impoſſible any man 
could believe what he did not underſtand, and an 
impoſition to preach on a ſubje&, unintelligible both 
to the orator and the auditors. Humanas & philoſo- 
phicas rationes requircbant, & plus que intelligi, 
quam que dici poſſent, efflagitabant ; dicentes quidem 
verborum ſuperfluam eſſe prolationem quam intelligentia 
non ſequeretur, nec credi poſſe aliquid niſi primitas 
intelletum ; & ridiculoſum efſe aliquem aliis prædi- 
care, quod nec ipſi nec illi quos doceret intellectu capere 
paſſent, Domino ipſo arguente quod cæci efſent duces 
cerrum (29). Upon this, he began to explain to 
them the unity of God, by compariſons drawn from 


« btind leaders of human things. Paquier accuſes Abelard of maintain- 


« the blind. 
29) Abælardi 
Opera, p. 20. 


(30) Paquier, 
Recherebes de la 
France, liv. 6. 
chap. 17, 


ing, That no one ought to believe, what he cannot give 
a reaſon for ; which, ſays he, to ſpeak plain, was ex- 
prefly deſtroying the general foundation of our 
faith (30). I ſhan't ask Paquier where he heard, 
chat a profeſſor approves all the whims and chimeras 
of his pupils, when he has the indulgence to prevent, 
ſo far as in him lies, their pernicious conſequences ; 
for 'tis probable, Abelard thought the abovementioned 


maxim of his auditors juſt and rational enough: 


(4?) Bernard. 
Epiſt. 190, 


however, we muſt not ground this probability on the 
paſſage mentioned by Paquier, but rather on the fol- 
lowing words of St. Bernard. Quid magis contra 
fidem, quam credere nolle guicquid non paſſis ratione 
attingere ? Denique expenere volens (Abælardus) idlud 
ſapientis, qui credit cito, levis eſt corde ; cito credere eſt, 
ingquit, adhibere fidem ante rationem (31). That is, 
© What can be more repugnant to faith, than to re- 
* fule our aſſent to what is above reaſon ? Abelard 
„ expounding the following words of Solomon, He 
* cho believeth ſuddenly is light of heart, ſays, that 
* man believes lightly, who believes before he has a 
« reaſon for ſo doing.” The work Abelard wrote on 
this ſubject was highly applauded by all, thoſe of his 
own trade excepted ; I mean profeſſors of divinity. 


year wn 
is 


Exaſperated that another had ſtruck out lights and ex- 
ſitions they could never have found, they cried out, 

en. and raiſed ſuch an outery, that Abelard very 

narrowly eſcaped being ſtoned. Duo illi prædicti 

æmuli noftri ita me in clero & populo diffamaverunt, ut 

penè me populus paucoſque qui advenerant ex diſcipulis 

noſtris prima die noftri adventus lapidarent, dicentes 

me tres Deos prædicare & ſcripfiſſe, ſicut 201 per ſua- 

ſum fuerat (3 2). Theſe, by their all- powerful faction, (32) Abalarda 

extorted from the Pope's Legate (33) the ſentence Opera, p. 10. 

inſerted in the text of this article. They had unjuſtly (33) Conan, 

inſinuated a perſuaſion, that Abelard admitted three Biſhop of Præ- 

Gods, though tis certain he was truly orthodox aeg; He pre- 

with regard to the myſtery of the Trinity; and that cnc * 

all their proſecutions on that head, were ſo many un- Soiſſons. 

juſt cavils, the effet of malice or ignorance. The 

compariſon he drew from Logic, in which he excell'd, 

tends rather to make the Divine Perſons one, than to 

multiply the eſſence of God to three; and yet he is 

not accuſed of Sabellianiſm (34), but of Tritheiſm. (34) Otho Fri- 

This is his compariſon, as the three propoſitions of —— de Geft. 

a ſyllogiſm are but one and the ſame truth; ſo the Fa- * * — as 

ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt, are one and the ſame eſ- however, Sr be 

ſence. Sicut eadem oratio eſt propeſitio, aſſumptis, & was accur'd 0 

concluſio ; ita eadem eſſentia eft Pater, & Filius, & 3 * 

Spiritus Sanctus (35). The difficulties which may 8 

ariſe from ſuch à parallel, are not ſo great, at leaſt not (35 Abælardi 

greater, than thoſe reſulting from the compariſon of Opera, p. 10. 

the three dimenſions of a ſolid. Since therefore the 

orthodoxy of the famous Dr. Wallis, though he laid 

ſuch great ſtreſs on the parallel of the three dimenſi- 

ons, was never queſtioned ; ſhall Abelard be ſaid to 

maintain hetorodox principles, becauſe he compared 

the Trinity to a fſyllogiſm ? Be this as it will, it is 


certain, if the compariſon of the Trinity held good 


with the ſyllogiſm and the three dimenſions, it muſt 

be very different from what it is repreſented. We are 

to obſerve, that a* French Miniſter employed the com- * M. Jurzcu, 
pariſon of the three dimenſions in 1685, as appears Miniſter at Rot- 
from the Nouve/les de la Republigue des Lettres, for ame 

July article 3, for Auguſt article 10, and September 
article 12; but he was refuted by another Miniſter 
in 1694. See Saurin's Examen de la Thiologie ce 
Mr. Turicu, p. 831. 

[NI About the year 1121.) Natalis Alexander (36) 
proves this very itrongly, both againſt John Picard, 
Canon of S. Victor, who fixed this council to 1116, 
and John Binius, who is for 1136. The chronologi- 
cal errors of Binius, and ſome other writers, had been 
cenſured before in the Preface to Abelard's works. Some 
had aſſerted, that Platina placed the ſynod which paſt 
ſentence on Abelard, under Pope Lucius the Second ; 
that Binius copied this error of Platina, and had him- 
ſelf committed another, in fixing the councils of 
Soiſſons and Sens to 1140; and that Genebrand de- 
clares, theſe councils met within a year of one an- 
other. To prove theſe were errors, it was ſaid that 
the Pontificate of this Lucius, which did not continue 
quite a year, fell under 1145, and that there was an 
interval of twenty years between the councils of 
Soiſſons and Sens. It is declared, that the Biſhop of 
Preneſte who preſided in the former council in qua- 
lity of the Pope's Legate, left France about 11 20, 
and returned thither no more. The critics might 
have obſerved above one error in the following words 
of Platina. Qui (Abelardus) preſente etiam Lodovico 

Rege. 


(36) Nat. Alex- 
ander. Hit. Er- 
cieſ. Ser. 11 & 


I2- part 3. p. 43 
& leg. K 


ABE 


This council did not permit Abelard to make his defence, but ſentenced him to throw 
his book into the flames, and confine himſelf in the cloyſter of St. Medard. A little 
after, he was ordered to return to the monaſtery of St. Denis, whoſe Abbot and Monks 
hated him, becauſe he had ſo freely cenſured their corrupt lives. Happening to ſay 
inadvertently, that he did not believe their St. Denis was Dionyſius the Areopagite men- 
tioned in Scripture, his words were immediately catched up, and repeated to the Abbot, 
who was overjoyed, becauſe it gave him an opportunity of blending ſtate crimes 
with a charge of falſe doctrine [O]; a circumſtance theſe Gentlemen never forget, to 
make their vengeance ſure. The Abbot immediately called a chapter, and declared, 
that he was going to deliver up to the juſtice of their Sovereign, a man who had audaci- 
ouſly trampled on the glory and diadem of the kingdom. Abelard believing theſe 
menaces might be fatal, fled by night into Champagne, but after the Abbot's death, 
por leave to retire whitherſoever he pleaſed, provided he led a monaſtic life. The po- 


itical reaſons which conſpired to this are curious enough 109 Leave being thus 
granted him, he withdrew to a ſolitude in the dioceſe of 


oratory, and called it the Paraclet 05 
which again revived the envy that had ſo 


roies, where he built an (5) We mall re. 


There a multitude of pupils reſorted to him, BAH article 
often perſecuted him; 


. ARACLET 
ut on this occaſion he why he cata” 


could not poſſibly have fallen into more dangerous hands, he being expoſed to the fury 1 by 


of two that call'd themſelves reſtorers of the ancient diſcipline; zealots, whom the vulgar the 


Rege, rationibus viftus, non modo ſententiam mutavit, 
. fed etiam monaſticam vitam & religionem induit, ac 
deinceps und cum N quibuſdam in loco deſerto 
ſanctiſinè vixit. That is. Abelard, in preſence of 
« King Lewis, being overcome by arguments, not 
„ only changed his opinion but embraced the mo- 
00 naſfic profeſſion, and afterwards lived very piouſly 
« in a deſart place with ſome of his Diſciples. Firſt, 
"tis certain, that Abelard turned Monk before any 
council was held againſt him. Secondly, It was at 
the council of Sens that Lewis the VIIth aſſiſted, to 
hear how matters would go in the proſecution of this 
heretick. ' Now it is falſe to ſay, that Abelard yielded 
to the arguments of his adverſaries, and abjured his 
opinions in this council ; he appealing to the Pope 
the moment he came into it. Thirdly, It is as falſe 
to affirm, that he lived after this in a deſart place 
with ſome pupils, he ſpending the remainder of his 
days with the Monks of Clugni. It is plain that Platina 
has blended together the ſeveral incidents relating to 
the two councils which met againſt Abelard. Moſt 
of theſe miſtakes are objected to Belleforet in the 
Preface abovementioned, where, by the way, he is 
likewiſe juſtly cenſured for inſinuating that the extrava- 
gant encomiums we read in Abelard's epitaph, prove 
his imprudence and inſupportable pride ; when it is 
certain that the Abbot of Clugni writ this epitaph after 
Abelard's death. Several hiſtorians have not juſtl 
diſtinguiſhed the two councils which aſſembled to 
judge this great man. Paulus Emilius ſays that his cauſe 
(37) Pauli A. was firſt heard in the council of Sens (37), which 4 
nul Hiſt. France Hai “lan alſo aſſerts with many other falfities (38); as 
* N an that Abelard was afraid to appear ; that all his writ- 
(37 = Fran ings were condemned to the flames; and that the 
ſous Louis VII. ſecond time he was ſummoned, the Prelates held 
long diſputes before they paſt ſentence on him. 
(39) He calls him Philippus Bergamenſis declares, that the heretick (39) 
paar * having been brought over in the King's preſence by the 
r powerful arguments of thoſe learned Catholick Pre- 
lates, abjured his falſe doctrines, turned Monk, and 
paſt very piouſly the reſt of his days in a deſart with 
ſome of his pupils: a thouſand chroniclers have tranſ- 
cribed the ſame fallities ſrom one another. The writer 
(40) Mit. of E- of alittle book (40) already cited, makes Heloiſe ſay, 
loſe ard Abelard, What did not thoſe two falſe prophets (St. Bernard 
r the 4nd St. Norbert) advance, who declaimed ſo ſtrongly 
Wrote to him. againſt you in the council of Rheims ? Now Heloiſe 
Printed at the does not fay they exclaimed in any council, at leaft, 
Hague in 12%, jt was not in that of Rheims. | 
cs [O] Of blending flate-crimes, with his charge of 
(41) Luke xxiii. falſe doctrine.] This artifice has been ſo often uſed 
2 ſince the Jews employed it againſt our Saviour (41), 
that it is ſurprizing people dare practiſe it in 
theſe times ; for ſhould not thoſe perſons be a- 
fraid, that ſo baſe, ſo threadbare a ſtratagem would 
take no longer? To this I anſwer, there is no reaſon 
they ſhould entertain ſuch fears, mankind being fo 
ungovernable, as never to be warned by the weakneſs 
of paſt times. Every age acts as though it were the 
firſt ; and as perſecution and revenge have hitherto en- 
deavoured to engage ſovereign powers in their parti- 
cular feuds, they will continue this practice to the end 
ol the world. We may therefore juſtly apply Solomon's 
words on this occafion; The thing that hath been, it 
if that whith ſhall be; and that which is done, is that 


name, and 
troubles he 
met with ofi that 
account. 


(42) Eccleſ. i. 9. 


rever'd 
which foall be done (42). Poſterity will ſay, as we do, 
Dui mepriſe Cotin neſtime point fon roi, 
Et wa, ſelon Cotin, ni Dieu, ni foi, ni loi (43). 
Thus imitated, 
„Who Cotin mocks, he calls a traiterous clod ; 
And ſwears he has no faith, nor owns a God. 
[P] Are curious enough.] As the Abbot of St. 
Denis would not ſuffer Abelard to leave his monaſtery, 
the latter had recourſe to politicks. He was ſenſible, 
the more diſſolute thoſe Monks were, the greater au- 
thority the court would have over, and draw larger 
ow from them. He therefore inſinuated to the 
ing and Council, that it was not for his Majeſty's 
intereſt to ſuffer a Monk of his character, who was 
ever cenſuring the deprav'd lives of his brethren, to 
continue long among them. The court immediately 
took the hint, and ordered a perſon of great quality 
(the chief butler) to enquire of the Abbot and his 
confidents, why they forcibly detained a Monk, whoſe 
conduct and behaviour differed ſo widely from theirs, 
and conſequently could be of no ſervice, but might 
eaſily bring them to ſhame. The reſult was, Abelard 
quitted the monaſtery. 'To this purpoſe I rememter, 
that asking a perſon who told me numberleſs profli- 
gate aftions of the Venetian Clergy, what could 
prompt the Senate to wink at them, when they re- 
flected ſo much diſhonour both on religion and govern- 
ment? he anſwered, that it was neceſſary thoſe things 
ſhould be connived at for the publick good ; and to 
explain the znigma, he added, that the Senate were 
never better pleas'd than when the common people 
had the Prieſts and Friars in the utmoſt contempt, 
ſince thoſe were then leſs able to ſpirit them up to 
rebellion. One of the reaſons, ſays he, why the go- 
vernment of Venice does not care for the Feſuits, is, 
becauſe thoſe Fathers obſerve à better decorum ; and as 
the vulgar venerates them, becauſe of their apparent 
ſanity, they therefore have a greater opportunity of 
raiſing ſeditions. I can hardly believe ſo horrid a 
circumſtance is true. At what a wretched paſs would 
things be, was the ſupreme authority forced to ſupport 
itſelf by ſuch expedients ; or did a virtuous behaviour 
render the Clergy more formidable, than diſſolute- 
neſs ? Such an enormity would he infinitely more 
deplorable than that mentioned by Tacitus, who ſays, 
under a wicked adminiſtration it is as dangerous to 
have a great reputation as a bad qne. Intravit ani- 
mum militaris gloriæ cupido, ingrata temporibus, qui- 
bus ſi niſtra erga eminentes interpretatio, nec minus pe- 
riculum ex magna fama, quam ex mals (44). That (44) Tacitus, in 
is, © There ſeiz'd his ſoul a paſſion for military glory, 7% Agricole, 
« a ſpirit diſguſtful to the times, when of men ſig- 5 
«« nally eminent a malignant opinion was entertain'd, 
and when as much peril aroſe from a great character 
as from a bad.” Gordon's Tacitus, vol. 2. p. 356. 
But let us hear Abelard. Intervenientibus amicis qui- 
buſdam noſtris regem & conſilium ejus ſuper bot compel- 
lavi, & ſic quod volebam impetravi. Stephanus quippe 
regis tunc dapifer, wocato in partem abbate & famili- 
aribus ejus, guæſivit ab eis cur invitum retinere vel-. 
lent, ex quo incurrere facile ſcandalum poſſent, & nullam 
utilitatem habere ; im nullatenus vita mea & ipſorum 
convenire poſſent. Sciebam autem in hoc regii conſilii 
ſententiam eſſe, ut quo minus regularis abbatia illa 
Met, magis regi efſet ſubjecta atpue utilis, ons 
. videlicet 


(43) Boileau, 
Satyr. 9. ver. 
305, 306. 
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) Ser the Note 
[E] of the re- 
mark ALCIAT 


F. 33+ 


{m ) Sce St. Ber- 
nard's Life, by 
Geoftroi Monk 
ot Clairvaux, 
book 3. chap. 5. 
and St. Rernard's 
189th epiſtle. 
"Tis inſerted in 
Abclard's Works, 
r 272. 

(n) See St. Ber- 
nard's roth E- 
piſtle, and Abe- 
lard's Works, 
1* 301. 

(6% Vide this 
Abbot's Letter 
to Innccent II, 
in Abclard's 
Works, p. 335. 


(45) Atzlardi 
Opera, p. 27. 
(45) Ex mrdi- 
natione ſeilicet 
tpfius monaflerii 
wattus occafionen:. 


Abælardi Opera, 
P- 33. 


AB E 


for the unhapp 


their malice. 


videlicet ad lutra temporalia. Unde me facile regis & 
ſuorum aſſenſum conſequi credideram, ficque attum 
7 (45). Some pages after, Abelard tells us, that a 

obleman of Britany made the licentiouſneſs of the 
Monks of Ruis, a handle to ſeize on their eſtates (46). 
To deprive perſons, whoſe piety has gain'd them the 
veneration of the people, of the poſſeſſions which good 
Chriſtians had bequeathed them, is a bold attempt; 
but few think it criminal to plunder thoſe, whoſe 
ill lives are a publick ſcandal. 

[2] And theſe, ...as tho they had been like new 
Apoſt les. J. Read what follows, 2uoſdam adverſum me 


nc Apoſtolor quibus mundus plurimum credebat ex- 


(47) Abælardi 
Opera, p. 31. 


(4%) Du Breuil, 
Antiguitex arc 
Paris, p. 388, 
in 4®, printed 
1639- 

(49) That cf 
Abelard, u here 
he writes his 
own Lite. 


(5) Abelandt 
Op: 14, P. 39 & 


3 


citaverant. Quorum alter (S. Norbert) regularium 
canonicorum vitam: alter (S. Bernard) monachorum ſe 
reſuſcitaſſe gloriabatur (47). That is, © They ſpirited 
« up againſt me two new Apoſtles, who were in 
« mighty vogue with the people ; one of whom 
(Ft. Norbert) boaſted he had reſtored the diſcipline 
* of the Canons regular; the other, (St. Bernard) 
that of the Monks.” Heloiſe, pag. 42. calls them 
falſe Apoſtles. See the cloſe of the remark [N] above, 
where the author of the little hiſtory of Heloiſe and 
Abelard is refuted. | 

[R] The Monks of the abbey of Ruis.. . elefted him 
their Superior.) The Benedictine who wrote ſo much 
on the antiquities of Paris, cenſures Belleforet unjuſtly, 
for ſaying that Abelard had an abbey in Britany. 77 
is falſe ty affert, that he was an Abbot in Britany,. for 
upon his leaving the Paraclet, he withdrew to Cluny, 
and continued in that community till his death (4s). 
This author was greatly miſinformed, not to know that 
Abelard polleſs'd an abbey in Britany, before and aſter 
he reſigned the Paraclet. Had he perus'd attentively 
the letter (49), ſome paſſages of ,which he quotes, he 
would have found this proved indiſputably. 

[SJ And even expeſed him to the greateſt perils] 
The Monks attempted ſeveral times to poiſon him, 
but not being able to effect that by his ordinary food, 
for he was aware of them, they tried to poiſon him 
with the ſacramental bread and wine. One day he 
abſtained from a diſh which was prepared for him; 
but his companion who eat of it, ied preſently aſter. 
Abelard excommunicated the moſt rebellious of his 
Monks, but to no purpoſe, ſo that at laſt he was more 
afraid of a dagger than of poiſon, and compared himſelf 
to the man, whom the Sicilian tyrant obliged to ſit at 
table with him under a drawn ſword, which hung 
only by a thread (50). , 


his 


[7] Notwithſtanding his mutilation.) This unhappy 
man was ſtill calumniated with ſo much virulence, 
that though his enemies knew he was incapable of 
ſatisfying a woman, they yet affirmed, that ſome re- 
mains of ſenſual delight ſtill bound him to his beloved 
Heloiſe. Quod me facere fincera charitas compellabat, 
ſolita derogantium pravitas impudentiſſime accuſabat, 
dicens me adhuc quadam carnalis concupiſcentiæ oblec- 


tatione teneri, qui priſtine dilectæ ſubſtinere abjentiam 


vi aut nunguam paterer. Thus he complains, in p. 35. 
of the account he gives of his misfortunes. However, 
he comforted himſelf with the example of St. Jerom, 
whoſe friendſhip for Paula afforded an ample field for 
detraction; and thought he refuted unanſwerably the 
calumny of his enemies, by obſerving that the moſt 
jealous husbands commit their wives to the guard of eu- 
nuchs; but Father Theophilus Raynaud laughs at this 
reaſon, for he had read of ſeveral men,who tho' mati- 
lated, did yet engage in an impure commerce with wo- 
men. Ex quibus omnibus liquet quam frigida fuerit Pe- 
tri Abelardi apalogia, cum redargutus de nimia familia- 
ritate cum amica quadem jua Heloiſa, & aliis moniali- 
bus Paracletenfibus repoſuit, eunuchos, qualis ipſe fac- 
tus erat, tuto & abſque omni periculo poſſe verſari 


cum fæminis (51). That is, © From all which it ap- l 
« pears, how trifling an apology Abelard made, when — 2 op 
being accuſed of too much familiarity with Heloiſe, nuchis, p. 148. 


* a miltreſs of his, and other Nuns of the Paraclet, he 
* anſwered, that eunuchs, like himſelf, might fre- 
« quent the Fair without the leaſt danger.” I ſhall 
take ſome notice of this in the article COMBABUS. 
Heloiſe had ſo violent a paſſion for Abelard, altho' he 
was emaſculated ; that his virtue would have been ex- 
poſed to great danger in her company. See our remarks 
on Heloile's article. The following words of Virgil, 


Notumgue furens quid femina poſſit 


Trifte per augurium Teucrorum pectora ducunt (52). (52) Virgil Æ. 


a In Engliſh, 
« He knew the ſtormy ſouls of woman-kind : 
« What ſecret ſprings their eager paſſions move, &c. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


repreſent in ſome meaſure the conduct of thoſe, 
who ſhould be afraid, that Heloiſe's paſſion had too 
powerful an aſcendant over Abelard's chaſtity, 

[U] Who had promoted the opprefſion ] We ſhall 
ſpeak of this in the article BERENGER of Poitiers. 


nei d. lib, 5. 
ver. 6. 


- 


where he died the 2 1ſt of April 1142 [ 
Heloiſe 
+ See Au- 4 
BOWS (Fa an- |} 
ci: D 


PorTitrs. Tis remarkable, that tho? he was an Eccleſiaſtic, and enjoy'd a canonry (7), 
his marriage did not raiſe the leaſt ſcruple in his mind. I am ſurpriz'd he never ſpeaks 
of his maſter (/) Roſcelin [Z], who in that age 
is. look*d upon as the founder of the Nominalifts, 


principles of this ſect, conſidering them as adapted 10 the vivacity of his penetrating, 
acute, and inventive genius (t). By this ſcience he terrify'd people, and jo ſulminated his 


his innocence labour'd in that council. This ſanctuary of Cl 
wanted. Here he was indulg'd in all the tender offices of charity ; here he read lectures 
to the Monks, and was equally humble and laborious. At laſt, infirmities coming 
upon him, and being incommoded with the itch (p), and ſeveral other diſeaſes, he was 
ſent to the Priory of S. Marcellus, a very agreeable place, on the Saone, near Ch4lons, Abzlardi Opera, 
AJ. aged ſixty three years. His corpſe was ſent to / der peter the 
7], who bury'd it in the Paraclet (). We ſhall ſpeak of his writings in the article 
FRANCIS D'AMBOBEE.; and as to his erroneous tenets and the proſecutions he ſuf- 
fer'd from councils, ſome mention will be made of them in the article BERENGER pe » 337 
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(p) Plus ſolite 
2 & . 
dam corporis in- 
commoditatibus 
gravabatur. 


u was the laſt that Abelard 


Venerable's Let- 
ter to Heloiſe, in 
Abelard's Works, 


(r) Quid te Cle- 
Ficuma atgue Ca- 
nom cum facere 
ortet. Abelardi 
Epitt. 1. p. 16. 
Abelard himſelf was inclin'd to the (1) 1 
2. rde. 
lid. 1. cap. 47. 
Aventini Annals: 


orum, lib. 6. 


paſt for a very ſubtle Logician, and 


numberleſs cavils and ſyllogiſms, as not only aſtoniſh'd, but confounded them. I don't think (+) Nauze, 4. 
he ever explain'd the civil law [AA], as ſome aſſert. In the laſt note, we ſhall give a % 2/71. 


[X] The 21} of Ap. 1142.) This ſhews that Abelard 
was not living in 1170, as is aſſerted by the author of 
a little book printed at the Hague, in 1693 ; in which, 
beſides The C ans yr . of Eloiſa and Abelard, 
three other ſmall pieces are inſerted. 

Y] His body was ſent to Heloiſe] Paquier aſſures, 
that Abelard defired by his laſt will, to be buried in 
the monaſtery of the Paraclet (53). Francis d'Am- 
boiſe ſays the ſame (54), but merely on Paquier's te- 
ſtimony. However, this I can't believe, becauſe Peter 
the Venerable does not mention any thing like it in 
his letter to Heloiſe, concerning Abelard's laſt mo- 
2 it is declared in Abelard's abſo- 
at his was ſent to the Paraclet purel 
2 to gratify Heloiſe, which manifeſtly ſhews that ſhe had 

. 337 requeſted it as a favour. Now how could the Abbot 
of Clugni make that a favour, which was the effect 
of a perſon's laſt will? All this is ſtrongly confirmed 
by the calendar of the abbey of the Paraclet, which 
ſays as follows. VIII. Kal. Januar. obiit Petrus Clu- 
niacenſis abbas, cujus conceſſu habet eccleſia noſtra cor- 
pus magiſtri noſtri Petri (56). That is, The eighth 

(56) Apud Andr. « of the calends of ® January died Peter, Abbot of 


Paſquier, 
(53) Paſqu de la 
France, book 6. 
chap. 17. 

(54) Prefat. 


et, Opera ments (55). 
Abelardi. lution, > 


gerceranim . , © Clugni, by whoſe grant, our church poſſeſſes 
(/ * yt, « the body of our maſter Peter.” Andrew du 
tor, calamit. © Cheſne's ſilence, in his Notes on Abelard's epiſtolary 
Abelardi, in relation of his misfortunes, appears to me a ſtrong 
Tre ne argument againſt Paquier. Some writers, without 
»«th of December mentioning the laſt will, relate, that Abelard's body 


preceding was ſent to Heloiſe, as he had deſired in his let- 
(57) Cave, Hiſt. ters (57); but they neither quote the letters, nor 
Liter. Script. the perſons who cited them. However, I found this 
Eccliſ- p. 652: paſſage, in pag. 53. of his works; (he was then at the 
abbey of Ruis, and was perpetually afraid of being 

aſſaſſinated.) 2uod fi me dominus in manibus inimicorum 

trediderit (ſays he to Heloiſe) ſcilicet ut ipfi preva- 

ntes me ng e aut guocungue caſu viam univerſe 

rnis abſens a vobis ingrediar ; cadaver obſecro noftrum 

icunque vel ſepultum, vel expoſitum jacuerit, ad 

cimiterium veſtrum deferri faciatis, ubi filiæ noſtræ, 

ind in Chriſto ſorores, ſepulthrum noſtrum ſepinus 

videntes, ad = pro me Domino fundendas amplits 

invitentur. That is, If heaven ſhould think fit to 

« deliver me up to my enemies, and they ſhould ſo 

« far prevail as to kill me; in a word, what kind of 

% death, or in what place ſoever I may die, (abſent 

„ from you) it is my requeſt, that you would get 

« my corps (whether buried or expos'd) removed to 

« your church-yard, in order that our daughters, 

« or rather ſiſters in Chriſt, by the frequent ſight 

« of my monument, may be more ſtrongly induced, 

« to offer up their prayers to God for me.” Here 

follows Abelard's abſolution, that was to be engraved 


| on his tomb, for which purpoſe Heloiſe had defired 
(53) See Abe- 


) it of Peter the Venerable (58). Ego Petrus, Cluni- 
argues: acenſis abbas, qui Petrum Abælardum in monachum 


Cluniacenſem recepi, & corpus ejus furtim delatum 
Heloiſſa Abbatiſſæ, & monialibus Paracleti conceſſi, 
authoritate omnipotentis Dei & omnium ſanctorum ab- 
(59) In Operibus ſolvo cum pro officio ab omnibus peccatis ſuis (59). 
» P-345* That is, „I Peter Abbot of Ciugni (who received 

« Peter Abelard among my Religious, and permit- 

„ ted his corps to be privately conveyed to He- 

« loiſe Abbeſs of the Paraclet and to her Nuns ;) by 
the authority of Almighty God and all his Saints, 

0 abſolve the ſaid Abelard from all his fins.” Belleforèt 


advanced an arrant falſhood, in ſaying that Abelard's 


. » de Louis XI. 
, liſt p- 160. 
bones were dug up and burnt (60) ; which F. d Am. 8 
boiſe refutes invincibly in his prefatory apology. — 
25 His maſter Raſcelin.] Salabert, Prieſt of Agen, * A city of 
in his diſſertation on the ſect of the Nominaliſts (61), Guienne in 
very much queſtions whether Roſcelin was Abelard's N ; 
maſter. We ſhall examine his reaſons in the article 3 
ROSCELIN. | minalium vindi- 
1 A] To expound the civil law.) I believe Francis car, in 8. 
d Amboiſe is miſtaken, in thinking that Accurſius ſpeaks Printed at Paris, 
of our Abelard, in his illuſtrations of the law, Quingue 03 
pedum preſcriptione. Accurſius's words are thele : 
Sed Petrus Bailardus, qui ſe jactavit quod ex gualibet 
quantumeungue difficili litera traberet ſanum intellectun, 
bie dixit neſcio (62). That is, © Peter Bailardus, who (62) 44,4 
& boaſted he could find the meaning of any difficult Francis . Am- 
« word, here own'd himſelf nonplus'd.” Alciat applauds 4% Pref. Apel. 
the modeſty of this Peter Bailard, for ſo ingenuouſly 2 * 
owning his ignorance in that matter. Magnus i/le An. 
dreas Alciatus in illo quem de guingue pedum pre ſcrig- 
tione ſcripſit traftatu, poſiquam Petrum Bailardum cele- 
brem ſua tempeſtate profeſſorem laudavit, guod ingenu? 
faſſus efſet eam legem à je non intelligi &c. That is, 
The celebrated Andrew Alciat in his work where he 
« treats de quingue pedum preſcriptione, after he 
« had applauded Peter Bailard, a celebrated pro- 
« feſſor in his age, becauſe he confeſt ingenu- 
* ouſly that he did not underſtand that Jaw, &c. (63)." (53) Alciatus's 
Theſe are Francis d'Amboile's words, which alone are 8 are, Add 
ſufficient torefute him; for we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe, ,3 po 
to make Alciat reaſon juſtly, that the celebrated Profeſſor ur Petrus Bay- 
he applauds, was a law-profeſſor. Now what wonder /ardus, nn ice 
would it be, ſhould a profeſſor of Logic own, he did lebris tempeſtate 
not underſtand a difficult paſſage in the Code ? And fa profifor, oy 
indeed we find this Bailard is mentioned as a law- 2 7 . 
rofeſſor by Petrus Crinitus, who calls him Joannes cer. That . 
Bajalardus, We may therefore conclude, that our Abelard © 'Twes though: 
is not meant here, and that when Piquier applies 5 fo diff cult, 
Accurſius's words to him, as thinking this an eſſen- 44 1 
tial remark (64), he had better have {aid nothing ; at « cel”, 
leaſt he ſhould have obſerved, that it is Petrus Bay- © feſſor in that 
lardus in Accurſius, and not Petrus Abellardus, as he © ge, conies 
aſſerts, But had this Gloſſographer really ſpoke of; - => Ad 
our Abelard, we ſhould, methinks, conclude, that he 4 a; ” auer 
miſtook, fince there is no reaſon to believe that Abelard (64) Piquier, 
ever profeſs'd the law. Theſe are Crinitus's words: Recherches d. /s 
Auæſitum eft ſuperiore tate à viris doctioribus quid- e Lib. 6. 
nam in jure noftro civili præſcriptio guingue pedum © *7* 
fegnaret, qualiſque foret in ea intelletus. Quan rem 
Laurentius Valla & alii complures ciim non jatis perci- 
perent hac una ſe ratione defendebant, quod Joanne 
Bajalardus, inter eos qui jus civile profitentur vir 
conſultiſſimus ingenud affirmavit, ſe illud ignorare (65). (55) Crinitus de 
That is, „There was, in the laſt age, a queſtion ⁹ο ina. 
„ among the learned, what was ſignified (in the lb. 25. c. 4 
civil law) by the law Preſcriptio quingue pedum, 
and how jt was to be Af this, Lu- 
rentius Valla and many others not being able 
to explain, they defended themſelves only with 
this reaſon, that Joannes Bajalardus, a very -skilful 
« profeſſor of the civil law, frankly owned, that he 
« did not know what to make of it.” Thomaſius 
ſhould not have concluded from this paſſage, that 
Peter Abelard was ſometimes called Baialard (66), (66! Jace eb. The- 
Here follows an obſervation Mr. de la Monnoie ſent _ e be 
me, after reading my remark [4 4]. I am certain ors and, 
the reader will be better able to form a judgment on * 
this * after he has compared that Gentleman's 


te flections 


66 | 


(«) "Tis entitled, liſt of Moreri's errors 
Claris Scrip- 


94 B E 


[BB]. In a work written by father Jacob (u), we meer with 2 


coribus Cabilmen- long Catalogue of authors, who mention Abelard. 


Abus, p. 142. 


reflections with mine, and therefore am perſuaded he 
will not take it amiſs if I quote his words. J am 
perſuaded, ſays he, that Accurſius hints at Abelard on the 
{aro quinque pedum. Abelard was not a civilſan by pro- 
Seſſion, but then he paſt for an univerſal ſebolar, and as 
one tho was reſolved no branch of ſcience ſbould eſtape 
bis reſearches j qui totum ſcibile ſeiebat, as is ſaid in 
his epitaph. Accurſias confiders him as ſuch in the 
abovecited paſſage ; and thoſe who from the Gloſ- 
fegrapher's words imagined that Petrus Baylardus, 
or Bailardus, was a celebrated law-profeſſor, were 
miſtaken, for there never was any of that name. 
Bailardus is the ſame with Abelard, bis name hav- 
ing been writ ten or twelve different ways. The 
; Italians, who frequently contract words, writ Bai- 
lardus for Abailardus, as Ragona for Aragona ; Naldo 
for Arnaldo ; Berto for Alberto, or Lamberto ; at 
leaſt it will not be denied, that Facobus Philippus Ber- 
gamenſis, an Auſtin Friar, called our Abelara, Ba- 
(67) See the ei- /iardus (67). So far Mr. de la Monnoie... I ſhall 
tation above (39-) now make an obſervation, which did not occur to me 
in the firſt edition of this Dictionary, which is, that 
Abelard, or I am miſtaken, was dead, before the 
ſtudy of the Roman or Civil Law was known in 
France. It had been revived in Italy ſome years be- 
(68) See the ar- fore (68); and we may preſume, that the infancy of its 
ticle IRNE- revival laſted ſome years, N it is not probable 
RIUs. that our French Logician ſhould be deſired to explain a 
private law, which was inexpreſſibly difficult, and of 
very little uſe. People ſeldom amuſe themſelves with 
clearing up ſuch points, till they think they have il- 
luſtrated the moſt neceſſary and important ; or when 
they attempt to wy 27 on the firſt interpreters ; 
now it is ſome years before they get thus far. Were 
it allowed to employ Menage's rules, it would, per- 
haps, be ſaid, that the Bailardus of Accurſius, is a cor- 
ruption of Bulgarus, Balgarus, Bailgarus, Bailgardus, 
Bailardus. Thoſe who copy proper names errone- 
ouſly, or pronounce them wrong, may inſenſibly diſ. 
guiſe them very much. Poſſibly thoſe particulars had 
been ſpoke of Bulgarus the lawyer, which Accurſius, 
miſled by the corruption of that name, aſcribed to 
Petrus Bailardus. 

[BB] Moreri's ſeveral miſtakes.) 1. Abelard never 
taught Divinity in Corbeil or Melun. 2dly, To ſay 
that all authors own, Heloiſe was Fulbert the Canon's 
niece, is no proof againſt Papirius Maſſo, who declares 
that ſhe was a Canon's natural daughter ; for Fulbert 


might have had a filter who did not behave ſo well 


as ſhe ought to have done; a ſiſter, I ſay, he being 
Heloiſe's uncle by the mother's fide, Avunculus. I am 
(69) Ng as ſurptiz'd that Andrew du Chene (69) ſhould fancy he 
Hiſt. Calamit, could refute Papirius Maſſo, by the ſame proof as Mo- 
Abelardi, reri made uſe of. 3. It does not appear, that Abe- 
lard introduced himſelf at the Canon's, upon pretence 
of inſtructing Heloiſe in divinity : Why then ſhould 
writers deſcend to particulars, when the authors they 
ought to follow expreſs themſelves only in generals. 


Erat enpidus ille vald?, atque erga neptim ſuam ut an- 

plins ſemper in doctrinam proff ceret literatoriam pluri- 

mim fludioſus (70). That is, * He was very covetous, (70) Abalardi 
and vaſtly defirous his niece ſhould improve daily in Opera, p. 11, 
« learning ;“ Theſe words don't hint at Divinity mpre 

than any other ſcience. 4thly, We don't find that He- 

loiſe had much eſteem for Abelard, till they liv'd toge- 

ther. 5thly, Tis falſe to fay, that Abelard convey'd ber 

into Britany, when ſhe elop'd from her uncle's; he 

indeed ſent her into that province, but he himſelf con- 

tinu'd in Paris, (guarding as well as he could againſt 

Fulbert's machinations) till the promife he made to 

marry his niece, had foften'd the old man's reſent- 

ments ; and 'twas then he went to her in Britany, 

as is pn 9 the relation of his misfortunes. The 

compendious Hiſtory Eloiſa and Abelard, is not ver 

accurate on this 44 fairy Tis there ſuppos'd, ther (71) At the 
Abelard went from Paris, when he quitted the Ca- Hague, in 12%, 
non's hauſe ; and upon hearing that his pupil was 2299 1693. 
with child, return'd thither ; azd carry'd her off in 

the night, with a deſign of marrying her, firft clan- 

deftinely, and afterwgrds publickly, when her relations 

ſhould conſent to it. But Abelard had no thoughts 

of making Heloiſe his wife, when he carry'd her off, 

nor intended ever to publiſh their nuptials. Gthly, 

Heloiſe does not ingenuouſfly tell him, that ſhe did not 

deſign by their marriage to deprive the church of 8 

Divine, who, ſhe hep d, would ſoon be an illuftrions 

Prelate. Nathing like this is found in the long train of 

arguments which Abelard ſays Heloiſe us'd to diſſuade 

him from mag Bug her (72). See the article HELOISE. (52) The re- 
7thly, He does not declare that he marry'd her, mark [A]. 
to dizburthen his conſcience. How could Moreri 

know the motives which induc'd them to tie the 

nuptial knot better than Abelard himſelf? 8thly, 

The ſame date ſhould not have been fix'd to their marri- 

age,and her going to the convent of Argenteuil, ſeveral 

incidents being intermediate to theſe, 'The only reaſon 

why Heloiſe was ſent to this convent, was, becauſe 

her uncle us'd her ill, exaſperated at her denying 

their marriage. gthly, Tis therefore a ſtrange falſity 

to aſſert, that their coedding, tho" kept very ſecret, 

came to Fulbert's ear ; he being in the church when 

the nuptial bleſſing was pronounc'd. Poſt pauces dies, 

note ſecretis orationum vigiliis in quadam eccleſia ce- 

lebratis, ibidem ſummo mane avunculo ejus atque gui- (73) Abzlardi 
buſdam noſftris vel ipſius amicis aſſiftentibus, nuptiali Opera 
benedifione confarderamur (73). That is, A few days j/ 
« after, prayers being ſaid privately in a certain church, minican) ff. 

“ in the night; her uncle, and ſeveral of our generale de rows 
friends came thither very early the next morning, 47 Sierles, to the 
* when the nuptial benediftion was pronounc'd over :* 2 _ R 
us.“ 1othly, Abelard did not read lectures to a 2 W Oap 
— number of pupils in Champagne, after the diſ- cording to the 
olute lives of the Monks of Ruis had forc'd him to days of the year, 
return to that province; and when Abbot Suger aud printed in 
expell'd the Nuns from the convent of Argenteuil. . 1694. 
Father Enfant copy'd ſome of theſe errors (74). 


ABELIANS, or ABELONIANS, a ſect of heretics, took its riſe in the plains 


near Hippo, and was extinct in St. Auſtin's time. 
extraordinary, and no ways calculated to make the ſect laſting [4]. The 


Some of its . a6 were very 
e ordain'd, that 


every male ſhould have his female; and did not think it fitting, nor would allow man 
to be alone, who was appointed by its ſtatutes to have an aſſiſtant or ſupport like to 
himſelf; but was not ſuffer'd to lean upon this ſupport, or in other words, to unite 


[A] Not at all calculated to make it laſting.) Such 

a ſtate of continence which a man and a woman were 

obliged to live in, who had every thing in common, and 

whoſe ſociety was conſidered as a real marriage, was too 

ſevere to be long liv'd, nu/lum violentum durabi le. i. e. 

« Nothing violent is laſting.” The Abelians, were a leſs 

ſevere ſort of Encratitz and Novatians; for the two laſt 

abſolutely condemn'd marriage, but the firſt applauded, 

and obſerved the inſtitution, However, it was ſcarce 

otherwiſe than nominally ; they had the form, but deni- 

ed the power thereof, 2 Tim. iii. 5. Hi nomen quidem 

conjugii & nuptiarum retinuerunt, vim autem & ef- 

(1) Danæus in fectum earum prorſus ſuſtulerunt (1). Had theſe he- 
Lon. Auguſtini Teticks conſidered marriage as a ſacrament, their opi- 
- Here). cap. nion on this article would have been like that of the 
£ Zuinglians with regard to the Euchariſt ; they would 


corporally 


have admitted of the figure, but not of the reality, 
which muſt have contributed to the extinction of their 


; « IT hs 2) Fureticre, 
ſet. We find in Furetiere's Dictionary (2), that 1 a * 


. Aarri 
Boire & manger, coucher enſemble, IM 


C'eft mariage, ce me ſemble. 

Thus Engliſhed, 
« Meat, drink and bed in concert taken, 
Is marriage, or I'm much miſtaken. 


This is the natural idea we form to our ſelves of that 
ſtate, purſuant to which, the laſt of the three attri- 
butes is looked upon as the principal and ſpecific dit- 
ference. *Tis that which, in marriage, is called con- 
ſummation, and without it, the moſt ſolemn contract, 
betrothings, and the nuptial bleſſing, are conſidered 

WORE” only 


| ABE 


coporally with his wife ; ſhe being to him as the tree of know! 


67 


edge of good and evil, 


whoſe fruit was forbidden him on the ſevereſt penalties. Theſe ſectariſts copy'd their 


marriage from that of Adam and Eve in the terreſtrial paradiſe, who were united by 
no other tye than that of the heart; or rather, they imitated Abel, whom, they de- 
clar'd, was marry*d, but dy'd without knowing woman. This ſe& receiv'd its name 
After a man and a woman had engag'd in this kind of ſociet 


from Abel (a). 


(a See Bochart. 
eggrapb. Sacr, 

lib. 2. cap. 16. 

who thinks theſe 

Heretics had 

5 they their name from 


adopted two children, a boy and a girl, who inherited their poſſeſſions, and after- % feen of 


wards marry*d on the ſame conditions, viz. not to procreate, but adopt two children a f 
poor in their neighbourhood ſupply'd them with children 


of different ſexes. The 


m's living in 
ate of conti- 
nence .a hundred 


enough for that purpoſe. So far St. Auſtin (5); and as he is almoſt the only writer - a 


who mentions this ſet, we may preſume it neither ſpread far, nor was long-liv'd. 
mperor Arcadius, and ended in the reign of Theo- 
doſius the younger. The whole ſect was at laſt reduc'd to the inhabitants of a ſingle 
village, who all return'd to the Catholic Church. 


*Tis thought it began under the 


only as ſo ap preliminaries, from which the parties 
may eaſily be difengaged. It is this that ties the knot, 
and renders it indiſſoluble ; it is the end, the aim and 
crown of the work; it is the ne plus ultra. "Twas 
not therefore very likely that many perſons, even after 
the novelty of the tenet ſhould be over, would join 
in wedlock ; be called husband and wife, and de- 
prive themſelves of the high regard which was then 
paid to celibacy, without taſting the delights of con- 
Jugal ſociety. When I therefore obſerved, that the 
principles of this ſect were not calculated to make it 


89 laſt, it was not neceſſary I ſhould allude to the ſmart 
Sancy, 1. faying aſcribed to Sixtus Quintus; Non ſi chiava in 
ap. 1. queſta religione, non durara (3). i. e. There is no 


death. 

(65) Auguſtin, de 
Her. cap. 87. 
Vide ibi Lambert. 
Dangum. 


% embracing (ſocially) in this religion; it cannot laſt.” 

For adoption was to them inſtead of generation ; con- 

ſequently, what Florus obſerves of the firſt inhabi- 

tants of Rome, Res erat unius ætatis populus virorum. 

(4), i. e. The people conſiſting wholly of men, this (4) Florus, lib. r. 

e ſtate could laſt but one generation,” could not be ap- cap. 1. 
lied to the Abelians, who, had not other cauſes inter- 

er'd, might have exiſted for ever. Per ſæculerum millia 

(incredibile diftu) gens æterna eft in qua nemo naſcitur. 

That is, It is incredible, that there ſhould be à people 

* who have exiſted for thouſands of ages, though no 

* one was ever born among them.” Pliny ſays this of 


the Eſſenes or Eſſeans (5), and the ſame obſervation (5) Plinius, lib, 
is daily made of the Monks, 5% Cap. 17. 


ABELLI (AnTHonY) Doctor of Divinity, a Jacobin or Dominican, Abbot of 


Notre-Dame de Livri, in PAulnol ; firſt, 


Preacher to the Queen-mother, and after- 


wards her confeſſor; publiſh'd at Paris in 1582, his Sermons on the Lamentations of Fe- 
remiab. This is copy'd from La Croix du Maine, & du Verdier Vau-Privas; and if 


I cannot correct their miſtakes, I however will propoſe my doubts [ 


Had Moreri 


done thus, we poſſibly ſhould by this time have known the truth ; for nothing is a 
greater inducement to the curious to publiſh their hints and illuſtrations, than when au- 
thors confeſs their ignorance in certain matters; and therefore I ſhall often propoſe 
my doubts. Moreri had ſo many opportunities which I have not, of conſulting per- 
ſons, who could have rectified ſuch particulars, that he ought to have done more than 


barely tranſcribe from la Croix du Maine. 


[4] I however will propoſe my doubts.) It is me- 
thinks a little ſtrange, rig Jecobin ſhould poſleſs 
an abbey, and have his title from it. I never heard 
of a part of France called I'Aulnoi. If le Laonois 
was meant, it is a different thing, but then I don't 
meet with an abbey of Livri in the dioceſe of 
Laon (1) ; for the abbey ſo named is in the dioceſe 
of Paris. Laſtly, In the inſtrument containing the 
| oath of fidelity which the univerfity of Paris took to 

Henry IV. the 22d of April 1594 among others 

who ſign'd it, is one Francis Abely, Abbot of Livri, 

Preacher and Almoner to the King (2). Let thoſe 

who have an eaſy opportunity of enquiring, ſee whe- 

ther many particulars have not been aſcribed to one 
(3) This is too perſon, which relate to ſeveral (3). The doubts I 
often the fault propoſed, procured me the valuable remark following 
"Ow Biogra- from Mr. de la Monnoie, 


(1) Vide Etat 
de la France, 
printed in 16$0, 
vol. 2. p. 311, 
312. 


(2) See Lau- 
noi, Hiſt. du 
College de Na . 


varre, 2. 


ABELLY (LEWIS) Biſhop and Count of Rhodez, who dy'd the 4th of Oct. 1697, 
aged fourſcore and eight years (a), was born in Paris, and Rector of Joſſe in that city. 
e compos'd ſeveral works, and among the reſt a treatiſe of Divinity, entitled Medulla 
Theologica (b), Theological Marrow, (whence Boileau call'd him the * Marrowy Abelly [A], 


[4] Call'd him the Marrowy Abelly.) I ſhall not 
ſcruple to trace matters farther back, by quoting the 
following paſſage, the length of which I am per- 

(i) The perſon ſuaded will not diſpleaſe ; not to mention that it will 
here hinted at, is ſer ve to corroborate what I ſhall ſay in the following 
— 2 remark. 6 10 

anon of the Alain touſfſe & ſe lebe, Alain (i), ce ſavant homme, 
11 and Dui de Bauni vingt fois a lu toute la ſomme, 
niſt, brother to Qui poſſeds Abelli, gui ſait tout Ratoniz, 
Mr. Auberi, au- Et meme entend, dit-on, le Latin d' Kempics. . 
thor of The Hiſ- Nen doutez point, leur dit ce ſavant canoniſte, 
2 28 Ce coup part, jen ſuis ſur, d'une main Janſeniſte: 
Suite de Me. Mes yeux en * temoins : j\ai vu moi-meme bier. 


nagiana, Dutch Entrer chez le prilat le chapelain Garnier. 
edition, P. 8. 


„ Chelles within the dioceſe of Paris. 


* L'Aunoi or VAulnoi is very right. It is the 
te abbey of Notre-Dame de Livri in I'Aunol, in Al- 
„ neto (4), of St. Auſtin's order, in the Deanry of (4) Claud. Ro- 
We muſt e, 7 ont 
C ſuppoſe, that before Anthony Abelli could poſſeſs „ Galle. 
this abbey, he was obliged to leave the Dominicans, - 
% and enter among the Auſtin Friars, which he might 
C eaſily do, it being praQtis'd daily. 1 believe that 
« Francis Abely, who in all probability ſucceeded 
% Anthony, ſhould not have been entitled Abbot of 
„ Ivri, but of Livri, there being no abbey in France 
« called Ivri.” Abbe Baudrand informs me, That 
the abbey of Liori is three leagues from Paris in the 
way to Meaux, in a little diftrit called P Aulnoy, con- 
ſifting of ten or twelve villages, the confines whereof” 
are now unknown. Theſe two illuſtrations ſufficiently 
clear up my difficulties. 


(a) Mercure Gals 

fant tor Oct. 

1691. 

(6) Tas firſt 

printed 'at Paris, 

in 1651; and 

the fixth edition 
the of it is in 2 vol. 

129, in the ſame 

Arnaud, cet heretique ardent 2 nous ditruire, 8 road 12. 

Par ce niniſtre adroit tente de le ſiduire. ſay, the Pithy 

Sans doute il aura lu dans ſon Saint Auguſtin Abelly, 

Pu autrefois Saint Louis trigea ce Lutrin. 

Iva nous inonder des torrens de ſa plume, 

faut, pour lui repondre, ouvrir plus d'un volume. 

Conſultons ſur ce point quelque authear jignalt ; 

Vaions, fi des Lutrins Bauni u point pare. 

Etudions enfin, il en eft temps encore, 

Et, pour ce grand projet, tautit, des que 

Rallumera le jour dans Vonde enſcveli, 


Que chacun prenne en main le Moelleux Abeli (2). 


F. ure 


2) Oeuwres de 
eſpreaux j Lu- 
trin, chant. 4. 


6 ver. 16 Ec. 
Imitated % 
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* The French 
titles of theſe ſe- 
veral works are as 
follow: La Vie 
de Vincent de 
Paul; Princi 

fur 1a Morals. 
Chr#tienne ;Tradi- 
tion de I Egliſe 


ABE 


the maxims of which differ widely from thoſe of the Janſeniſts [BJ. He alſo 

writ * The Life of Vincent de Paul, founder, and firſt Superior-General of the con- 

nen of the miſſion; a book on the Principles of Chriſtian Morality ; one on 
erefies, and another on the Tradition of the Church, with regard to the worſhi 

Bleſſed Virgin, &c. This work, the ſecond edition whereof was printed at P 

1675, gave great pleaſure to the Proteſtants, becauſe ic furniſh'd them with weapons 

againſt theſe convert-makers, who would perſuade them, that if any thing was over- 


of the 
aris in 


rouchant le cute ſtrain'd in this kind of worſhip, it aroſe wholly from the thoughts and refle&ions of 


de la Sainte 
Vierge. 

(c) Entitled, Exe 
Poſe tion de Ia 
dofrine de E- 


+ Avis Salu- 


Monks, or from certain abuſes which the Biſhops were daily reforming. The Proteſtants 
alſo employ'd this work againſt that of the Biſhop of Condom (c); and indeed 
Mr. Abelly became the protector, as it were, of the moſt extravagant notions, re- 


ge Catboligue. Jating to the devotion of the be od Mary ; by which he quite defeated the effort of 


taires de la Ste the other Biſhop, and the views o 


Indi ſcret 4. 


thoſe who publiſh'd or approv*d The Bleſſed Virgin's 
Vierge d ſer devots ſalutary Advice to her indiſcreet Devotees, Mr. Abelly was a | 


tor of Divinity of the 


Faculty of Paris; made Biſhop of Rhodez when Mr. de Pertfhxe, the King's pre- 


ceptor, was rais'd to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Paris; and reſign'd his biſhoprick, 
when his advanc'd age no longer permitted him to exerciſe the paſtoral functions, 


Imitated. 

„Then Allen roſe, collected and prepar'd, 

« He regularly hemm'd, then ſtroak'd his beard, 

« And claim'd, as prolocutor, to be heard. 

The learned ſeer attention might demand; 

„The only ſcholar in this reverend band ! 

« For copious Baxter he had often read, 

« And with old Bunyan cramm'd his muddy head. 

„Ves, great A Kempis he could conſtrue too, 

« And all his knotty paſſages undo. 

« Whence cou'd this ſtroke, ſaid he, but from 

« Womb, 

« Some younger ſprig of old Socinus, come ? 

It muſt be ſo, We're in the Prelate's ſnare ; 

„ Theſe eyes ſaw Deiſt Toland viſit there; 

« Satan endeavours, by that ſubtle fiend, 

„ The Prelate to his purpoſes to bend. 

«« Sirs, he moſl certainly has ſomewhere heard, 

« That this litigious desk St. Lewis rear'd ; 

% Thus, grown polemical, he'll proudly think 

% To drown us all with deluges of ink; 

% Vaſt ſubſidies of paper - force he'll raiſe, 

„And make his partizans find means and ways. 

« Now 'tis our duty timely to prepare, 

« And ſtand a reſolute defenſive war; 

« Conſult antiquity, the ſcholiaſts ſcan, 

„Let every text be bolted to the bran : 

% Conſider ; Does Aquinas nothing ſay 

« Of desks ? None of the Fathers lean that way? 

« T find this argument will waſte much oil, 

« Cloſe reading, indefatigable toil. 

« Then when Aurora kindles up the day, 

« And lights her lamp extinguiſh'd in the ſea ; 

« Let every man by lots his portion take, 

« And what our learned doctors dictate, ſpeak.” 
| OzeLL, &c. 


2 


Had theſe verſes related only this junction of 
Bauni and Abelli, they would- ſufficiently ſhew the 
Anti-Janſeniſm of the latter; but they include ſe- 
veral other ſatyrical darts, which all fly to the ſame 
mark, and ſtrike home. The Poet has explain'd the 
epithet Marrozy in a marginal note, for which he is 
to be commended. When I reflect on the conjectures 
which the critics would ſtart, in caſe the French 
tongue ſhould have the ſame fate with the Latin,andBoi- 
leau's works ſhould ſurvive in diſtant ages, a thouſand 
whimſical notions occur to me. For ſuppoſe Abelli's 
Medulla Theologica were loſt ; that ſcarce one author 
who had mention'd it ſhould then be extant; and 
there was no note on the word Moelleux (Marrowy) 
his La Manicre d in the Lutrin : how would the Critics toil and ſweat 
bien penſer, Acc. p. to find out the meaniug of this epithet, and what a 
399, on the fol- multitude of falſities would they advance (3)? Me- 
—_— "Profs thinks one of theſe, little ſatisfy'd with the conjectures 
dans Forde des Of all his predeceſſors in criticiſm, would at laſt de- 
Cœcaux. This clare, that Abelli had been diſtinguiſh'd by the epithet 
name Cateaux Marrowy, in alluſion to Abel's offerings, which were 
was given to ſome not dry like thoſe of Cain, but a rea! ſacrifice of 
Gentlemen who peaſts: to which purpoſe he would cite the words 
reſin d on gocd : : l 

cheer. Mr. St. Sacrum ping ue dabo, nec macrum ſacrificabo: That is, 
Evremond was one I will offer up a fat, and not a lean ſacrifice“ He 
of them. See his yould declare, that ſome parts of victims were more 


Life by Mr. Des - — 8 1 2 
ee eflicacious than others; and that the fat, under which 


(3) Compare this 
with what Bou- 
hours ſays, in 


dialogue IV, of 


and 


the marrow muſt be included, was of a very ſin- 

gular uſe. The deeper his learning, the greater 

whimſies, the more frantic chimara's he would raiſe ; 

and on this occafion, as on ſeveral others, the hope 

— be verify'd which Boileau mentions in his gth 
atyr. 


Et dija vous croiez dans vos rimes obſcures, * Theſe lines 
Aux Saumaiſes futurs preparer des tortures. are not juſtly 
tranſlated in the * 
; Engliſh Boileas 
* Thus Engliſhed, hy rs ; 
v'n now you think in your myſterious rhymes, thus, 
« To torture critiques in ſucceeding times. Fer future 
Boileau's Works.“ Rhymers 
% crabbed work 


c«c 


A perſon hinted, that we wanted a commentary ON « 1 pe BY . 
the Satyrs of this poet (4). It is certain that a great <« other Boyle 


obſcure, of which the Catholicon d"Eſpagne, 
Confeſſion Catboligue de Sancy, are a — 


ogy 

— declares, that there are three pernicious princi- Mr. Genet, whom 
ples in Abelly's Medulla Theologica ; the firſt, where- Cardinal Gri- 
of takes away the moſt certain mark of a good conſci- . Mr. Bee- 
ence, acknowledged by the very heathens, who did not cu 1 
think it lawful to do a thing, when one is in doubt 22 * 
whether it be juſt or unjuſt. I he ſecond, deſtroys the poſely that he 
greateſt of the commandments, viz. that which enjoins Might teach his 
us to love God above all things. The third, c/aſbes 1 4 
direfly with Cardinal Grimaldi's care, in tauſing St. — . 
Charles" ® inſtitutions in the ſacrament of penance to wards made 

be obJerved, by pointing out a great number of caſes, Biſhep of Vaiſew. 
in which confeſſors ought to refuſe or delay abſolutian. (e Meragiana, 
Mr. Abelly is therefore accuſed of teaching, 1ſt, That {; I» 5 
it is lawful to follow a leſs probable and leſs ſafe * Borromes. 
opinion, in committing what is conſidered as fin accord- 

ing to the contrary opinion, which appears to us more 

probable, 2dly, That we are not ſure, the precept of 

loving God above all things is ever binding in itſelf, 

but only ſo by accident. zdly, That the Clergy may 

always abſolve, without the leaſt ſcruple, perſons, 

whoſe lives have been a perpetual viciſſitude of confeſ- 

ions and crimes, Sce Advice to the Jeſuits of Aix an 

Provence, with regard to a piece entitled, Ballet danſe 

a la reception de Monſeigneur ] Archevegue d Aix. That 

is, The maſque or interlude danced at the reception of 

the Archbiſhop of Aix. This advice was publiſhed in 

12% anno 1687, It is plain Abelly's work is hinted 

at in .the following paſſage of the Menagiana, 

Mention being made of A's . . . . marrow, Abbe le 

„Camus, now a Cardinal, ſaid, The moon was in the 

* wane when he writ that piece“ (6). A freſh in- 

ſtance of the contempt which the Janſeniſts have for 

that work, 


A 


and retit'd to the Houſe, of S. Lazare. A ſecret he diſclos'd in the 
gave great ſatisfaction to multitudes of people [Ci]. 


1 ferret '« « ' gave great ſatisfaftion to multi- 
4 o 477 He informed the pablick, that Vin- 
cent Fal was reſolyed to break off all correſpon- 
dence with the Abbot of St. Cyran, upon hearing 


ABERDEEN, or ABERDON an 


biſhop of St. Andrews, with an univerſity. 


epiſcopal cy in Scotland, ſubje&t eo ghe Arch- 


life. of Vincent 


him declare, that the connell of Trent was à mere 
Os and an aſſembly of Sthoolmen and the Pope (9). 
— 44 who believed this, could be à Roman Ca- 
tholick. b 


N 


It may be conſidered as divided into two 


rts, viz. Aberdeen at the mouth of the Done, and Aberdeen at that of the Dee. 
he former is called Old, and the latter, New-Aberdeen, both which are not above a 
mile one from the other. Old Aberdeen is a Biſhop's See and an Univerſity ; but 


New-Aberdeen is richer, and has more trade. 


The Univerſity was founded in 1480. 


Aberdeen was made an Epiſcopal See in 1100, whither it was tranſlated from Murtlac, 
as Hector Boetius the Scotch hiſtorian informs us (a). This city is called indifferently 7a) apud Bau- 


by the Latin names followin 


Abredonia, Aberdonium, and Aberdona : Moreri endea- 


voured to refine on this article A], but with no great ſucceſs. 


FA] Moreri endeavoured to refine on this article.] 
He cenſured thoſe who tell us of a city called Ab- 
berdonne, or Aberdoen, Aberdonia, Aberdona, or 
Devanaz and proceeds thus. No city in Scotland goes 
by theſe names ; but there are two cities, one of which is 
called Neu (New)-Aberdon, and the other Old-Aberdon; 
and the name Aberdon is never found but in ſome in- 


* correft books and maps. . It would be needleſs to prove, 


that the diſtinction of Old and New Aberdeen, fo far 
from being uſed in converſation, is ſeldom obſerved in 


books. For what author ever ſaid, the Biſhoprick of 
Old- Aberdeen ; the Univerſity of Old- Aberdeen ? Or 
what hiſtorian, who mentions that epiſcopal city, adds 
any epithet to Aberdeen? It is probable, Moreri did 
not remember his own animadverfion, when he favs 
in the article of Scotland, that there is an Univerſity 
in St. Andrew's, and another in Aberdeen ; for other- 
wiſe, according to his own diſtinction, he ſhould have 
ſaid Old Aberdon. 


© ABGARUS, or ABGAR. A name given to divers of the Kings of Edeſſa in Syria. 
Mr. Herbelot (a) truly obſerves, that the name is of Syriac extraction, and ſignifies Bright 


or Beautiful, and that thoſe are deceived who write it Agbar, or think it derived from che 


Arabic word Akbar, which imports Greatneſs. The tradition of the Orientals, as well 
Muſulmans as Chriſtians, is, that a King of Edeſſa of this name wrote a letter to Jeſus 
Chriſt CA], and that Jeſus return'd him an anfwer thereto, and at the fame time ſent him 


[A] That a King of Edefſa of this name wrote 4 
letter to Feſus Chrift.] Abgarus made Thaddzus Bi- 
ſhop of Edeſſa, which he was twelve years and 
more; but that Abgarus's ſon and ſucceſſor being an 
idolater , Thaddzus was by him put to death. 
Aſſemanus in his third tome, pag. 212. ſays, That 
in the reign of this Abgarus the Scriptures were firſt 
tranſlated into Syriac, and cites two hundred and 
eighty fix divers authors touching the life of this 
Abgarus. See alſo tome 1. p. 514, 515. where di- 
vers authorities are cited nit examined touching the 

enuineneſs and authority of theſe epiſtles. And the 
— thing is alſo conſidered by Dr. Grabe in his 
Notes on the firſt tome of the Spicilegium abovemen- 
tioned. Beſides which we have the cenſure of the 


- tranſlator of Euſebius both of the letters and the holy 


face, who ſays, That though Euſebius and St. Jerom 
thought thole letters genuine, yet Ilidore and Gela- 
tius Biſhop of Rome, about anno 494. together with 
ſeventy other Biſhops decreed, that the church ſhould 
receive them for no other than Apocrypha ; and then 
he defires the reader to obſerve, that late writers, as 
Damaſcenus, and that known fabulous hiſtoriographer 
Nicephorus have added divers fabulous particulars to 
the ſtory, viz. How Abgarus at the ſame time he ſent 
his letter, ſent alſo a painter to Jeſus in order to view 
him well, and to take his picture after the life; but that 
the painter was hindred of his purpoſe by the 4 
brightneſs that appeared in the countenance of Jeſus, 
whereupon Jeſus himſelf taking a handkerchief im- 
preſſes it on his face, and on his takiag it thence, 
there appeared imprinted on the handkerchief the ex- 
preſs. repreſentation of his divine countenance, which 
he ſent to Abgarus. To this account Nicephorus hath 


alſo added other fables ; for he ſays, The N 
K 


Perſia ſent a painter to Jeſus, who brought him 

the pictures both of Jeſus and his mother Mary. 
Alſo, That the Edeſſæans in the time of Juſtinian the 
Emperor, being beſieged and reduced to great extre- 
mity, ſo that there remained no hopes of deliverance, 
but a preſent deſtruction was expected; they in the 
midſt of their deſpair happened to bethink them- 
ſelves of the picture, and ran to it for a refuge, from 
whence it is ſaid they received a {ſafe deliverance, 

I 


a hand- 


and ſure protection. But certainly Euſebius, had 
ſuch an incident happened, would have inſerted 
it in his hiſtory. The firſt that mentions a- 
ny thing like it was one who lived above a hun- 
dred years after Euſebius. Indeed Procopius (9) 
tells a ſtory to this effect; that Chofroes King of 
Perſia had a deſire to take Edeſſa, becauſe there was a 
confident tradition that this city could never be taken, 
being protected by the Holy Face. Our Abgarus, whom 
he names Augar, being then King and one of the 
wiſeſt men of that time, and deſirous to be one of the 
Roman contederates, went to Rome, where confer- 
ring with Auguſtus, he ſo amazed him with his wil. 
dom and charmed him with his converſation, that 
Auguſtus would not part with him, though he ear- 
neſtly defired to return home; whereupon Abgarus one 
day took occaſion to go a hunting near Rome, and 
having taken divers wild bealts alive, he alſo took a 
quantity of the earth of the ſeveral places where the 
beaſts were taken, and carried all back to Rome, where 
Augultus then was fitting in the Circus. Abgarus goes 
to him, and ſhews him the beaſts and the ſeveral par- 
cels of earth, and what earth belonged to each beaſt 
and then cauſed the earth to be laid in ſeveral heaps in 
ſeveral parts of the Circus, and the beaſts to be let 
into the Circus from one place, when every. beaſt ran 
directly to that parcel of earth which belonged to the 
place where he had been bred. Auguſtus beheld this 
with wonder, to ſee nature untaught inſtruct even 
beaſts, to deſire their native earth, whereupon Abgarus 
proſtrating himſelt ſaid, O Sir ! What ftrong de- 
fires do you think I muſt have, coho have a wife and 
children, and a kingdom, though a ſmall ane, to return 
to my. native country ? Auguſtus being moved with 
the ſpectacle, and Abgarus's intreaties, unwillingly per- 
mitted him to depart, and bid him ask ſomething that 
might evidence his eſteem for him. Whereupon Ab- 
garus deſired him to build a Circus at Edeſſa,which be- 
ing granted, he took his leave, and being returned to 
Edelfa his ſubjects asked him, What good: he had 
brougbt' them from the Emperor ? he anſwers, I have 
brought you agrief without damage, and a joy withoat 
gain; meaning the folly of ſhews and plays. After 
this, ſays 8 Abgarus growing old, was tortured 

with 


(7) Abelly's LU 
of Vincent de 
Paul, book 2. 
chap. 12. of 
Projuges legit: mer 
contre le Fan- 


ferrſme,, That 


is, a Juſt {or 
ce well-grounded) 
% Prejudices a- 
te gainſt Jan- 
« ſeniſm, p. 134. 


drand, Lexici 


Geograph, P · 4 


04 Herbclot, p. 


9 Hiſtory of the 
ÞPerfian Wars, 
book 2. chap. 9 


70 


(b) Euſeb. Ec- 
cle a. Hiſt. lib. 
1. C. I 7+ 


« he would ſhortly ſend him one of his Ps, who ſhould not only 
but alſo the diſeaſes of all thoſe 

rform'd after his aſcenſion; when Thomas the apoſtle, mov'd by a divine im- 
pulſe, ſent his brother Thaddæus (whom ſome name Addzus) one of the ſeventy 
diſciples, to the city Edeſſa to preach the goſpel, Cc. There is, ſays Euſebius, 
an evident teſtimony of theſe things, taken from the records of the city. Edeſſa, 
made in the time of that King's reign ; wherein are regiſter'd, not only 
« acts of former times, but alſo thoſe of King Abgarus, and which are preſerv'd to this 
« day: therefore, ſays he, I think it fit here ro inſert the letters themſelves [B), copy'd 
« from their Syriac annals,” viz. Abgarus Prince of Edeſſa to Feſus the holy Saviour who 
hath appear d in the fleſh in the confines of Feruſalem, greeting. I have heard of thee, 


cc tem 
6 


* 


cc 
«c 
cc 


with a violent gout, and having in vain tried the 
art of phyſicians, and hearing at length of the fame 
of Jeſus and his miracles, he wrote to him; and 
Jeſus anſwered his letter, &c. as above. They alſo main- 
tain, ſays Procopius , that Jeſus added a poſtſcript 
to his letter, That the City Edeſſa ſhould never be 
conquered or taken by the Barbarians; which poſtſcript 
the writers of the hiftory of thoſe times knew no- 
thing of. But the Edeſſens afterwards affirm'd it 
to be found in the epiſtle, and therefore hung up 
the whole engraven in a table over their gates, eſteem- 
ing it as a preſervative and defence to their city ; 
and yet it came not long afterwards under the power 
of the Perſians, but, ſay they, not conquered ; for 
Abgarus, after his receiving Chriſt's letter, believed and 
grew well: but dying ſome time after, his ſon who 
was a very impious man, ſucceeded, and grievouſly 
oppreſſed his ſubjects; for which, fearing the cha- 
ſtiſement of the Romans, he revolted to the Perſians, 
and received a garriſon from them. But ſome conſi- 
derable time afcerwards the Edeſſens deſtroyed that 


&c. After which Procopius mentions a remarkable 
conceit, which he, and perhaps ſome other perſons 
of thoſe times, had, viz.; That if our Saviour did 
not write that poltſcript, yet ſeeing men entertained 
that opinion, he was willing they ſhould believe he 
would thereby keep the city from being taken, that 
ſo he might give them no excuſe for wavering in their 
faith; which is in other words, That Jeſus Chriſt 
was willing they ſhould believe a lye, that thereby he 
might confirm their faith. 

[B] The letters themſelves.) It ſeems ſomewhat 
ſtrange, that theſe letters, which by the candid wri- 
ters of the church of Rome are acknowledged to be 
ſpurious, ſhould be maintained as genuine by Prote- 
ſtant authors; this nevertheleſs is matter of fact. Father 

(1) Crit. Hi. of Simon (i), and Mr. Du Pin (2) don't ſcruple to own, 
ace 7. p. 1. that theſe epiſtles are forged, whilſt Dr. Parker (3). 
(5 U of the Dr. Cave (4), and Dr. Grabe (5) pretend they ought 
Canon. vol. 2. c. not to be rejected; the laſt mentioned author indeed 
6. F. 1. does not ſeem lo poſitive. I don't own, lays he, that 
(3) Demonſir. of they are undoubtedly genuine (6) ; but he urges ſeveral 
1 = 4 Na arguments for the epiſtle of Chriſt, and propoſes to 
Chriſt. Rel. Pref, anſwer all that is ſaid againſt it. We will propoſe 
P 34, Kc. and candidly the arguments on both ſides, and leave the 
Part II. p. 135, reader to form a judgment. Dr. Grabe, who maintains 
&c. ig. Lin, theſe letters are genuine, quotes the teſtimony of 
Ee jt Ephraim Syrus, and that of Procopius (7); the for- 
p. 2, 3. mer lived in the latter end of the fourth Century, the 
(5) Hpicilꝑ. Patr. latter wrote about the year of Chriſt 530. See the 
t. 1. p. 4. and in paſſage of Procopius in the Note [A]. The teſtimony 
abi of Procopius, ſays Dr. Grabe, is ſo much the more 
* to be credited, chat he was not addicted to ſuperſti- 


See Grabe *! : U F 
(7) ſupra, p. 1, 2. tion or idle ſtories ; that he was no party-writer, and 


and the Rev. that he declares in his Prefaces that he is acted upon 
Mr. Jeremiah by nothing but the love of truth; this appears trough 
ä out his whole work; and in this very hiſtory of Ab- 
M o garus he has made ule of the judgment that becomes 


Authority of the an hiſtorian, ſince he doubts of the pretended pro- 
New Teftament, miſe of Chrilt, that the city of Edeſſa ſhould never 
ol. 2. p. 7» 8. be taken, and knows very well how to diſtinguiſh 
this addition from the reſt of the epiſtles. That there 
was in Syria a King of Edeſſa, called Abgarus, is ma- 


A B G 


a handkerchief, whereon was impreſs'd the figure of his divine face. This ſtory we 
have in Euſebius (5), which he relates thus: f 
« curing diſeaſes had drawn to Judæa vaſt numbers of people from far diſtant coun- 
« tries, to be cured of their diſtempers : and Abgarus, a certain King that then'reign'd 
« beyond the Euphrates, labouring under a diſtemper in the feet, hearing of Jeſus's 
« miraculous cures, requeſted him by letters to come and cure him. Jeſus, tho* not 
« then yielding to his requeſt, yet wrote him an anſwer; wherein he 


« The fame of Chriſt's miracles in 


_—_ That 
cure his diſ- 
t belong'd to him: which promiſe he 


the 


and 


nifeft by the concurrent teſtimony” of all hiſtorians ; 
that the fame of Chriſt's miracles was ſpread abroad, 
even as far as Syria, appears by the expreſs words of 
St. Matthew (ch. iv. ver. 24.) Why then could not 
Abgarus, labouring under a great infirinity, have re- 
courſe by letters to the help of our Saviour (8) ? The (8) All this from 
authority of Euſebius is another argument, and in- Dr. Grabe's Pre- 
deed the chief, which is brought to maintain the f*< quoted above. 
3 of the letters of Chriſt and Abgarus. 

uſebius was a very careful and exact hiſtorian; he 
ſearched ancient records and conſulted originals; he 
is a very ancient author, and he poſitively aſſerts, 
That he himſelf received theſe letters out of the Ar- 
chives of Edeſſa. Ta ini50A@y amo Tay apxuuy 7pvir 
&rearfIuce (0). Theſe are, as much as we could (9) Hf. F.. 
find, the moſt ſubſtantial arguments, that are brought * . & 13. p- 
to maintain that theſe letters are genuine; let us hear Ed Readug. 
now thoſe that pretend they are ſpurious; but we 
ſhall alledge theſe arguments only, that are the leaſt 
exceptionable, or if any material objection is raiſed 


"againſt them, we ſhall mention that alſo. 
garriſon, and again vielded their city to the Romans, 


1. It is always preſumed that Euſebius was at Edeſſa, 
and there tranſcribed thoſe letters, and that he tranſ- 
lated them out of Syriac into Greek; but that does 
not evidently appear ; they who believe it, have been 
led into the miltake, by following the Latin tranſlation 
of Valeſius, without paying due regard to the original 
of Euſebius (10). Euſebius ſays, Gd, d ele, dvr. 
#T&xodora Tay imigrAdy Grd v Hpxhiur mein d 
$9400v, x; Toſs Gurois ßig, in Ty Tepan Quorng 
prrreBanSutay To Tprrev, Valeſins tranſlates, Opera 
pretium igitur fuerit, ipſas epiſtolas audire, quas ex 
Archivis depromptas, e Syrorum lingua fideliter tranſ- 
tulimus in bunc modum. That ie, It is worth while 
„to hear the epiſtles themſelves, which being taken 
cout of the Archives, we have faithfully tranſlated 
« them out of Syriac after this manner.” Whereas 
the ſenſe of the Greek words is, which being taken 
or received out of the Archives are tranſlated out of 
Syriac. That which is moſt probable is, that Euſebius 
himſelf never was at Edeſſa, becauſe he does not 
aſſert it, which he would very probably have done, 
had he really been there (11). 

2. The epiſtles and hiſtory of our Saviour and 
Abgarus, are not reſerred to, or mentioned either in 
the new received goſpels, or by any writer or writers 
of the three firſt Centuries after Chriſt. It is true 
indeed, there were many tranſactions in the life of 
Chriſt, not mentioned in our preſent Goſpels ; nor 
was it the intention of the authors to publiſh every 
thing he ſaid and did; but it is on the other hand as 
diſagreeable to their deſign to omit a hiſtory ſo very 
remarkable as this; nay, there was the meſt urgent 
neceſſity for the Apoſtles to have publiſhed it, be. 
cauſe a controverſy aroſe not only between them and 
the believing Jews, but even between- themſelves, 
whether the goſpel was to be preached to the Gen- 
tiles at all, or whether it was to be conhned on] 
to the Jews. Now if this hiſtory were true and 


(10) Mr. Jones, 
ubi ſupra, vol. 2. 
P. 13» 


(11) Id. ibis, 


known to the Apoſtles, as there could not have been 
any foundation for this controverſy, ſo if it had aroſe, (12) 14. ibid See 
this epiſtle of Chriſt muſt ſoon have ended it, ſeeing 
he there expreſly appoints the preaching of the goſpel 
to this Gentile King and his city (12). I don't = 

| | that 


allo Cler.ct Hi. 
Eccleſ. Stec. 1. 
Ann. xxix F. 13. 
p. 332. 
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and of the cures thou haſt wrought without medicines or herbs. For "tis reported, thou 
makeſt the blind to ſee, the lame to walk, lepers to be clean, Devils and unclean Spirits to be 
expelPd, ſuch as have been long diſeas'd to be heal d, and the dead to be raid d; all which 
when 1 heard concerning thee, I concluded with myſelf, That either thou waſt a God come 
down from heaven, or the Son of God ſent to do theſe things. I have therefore written to 
thee, beſeeching thee to vouchſafe to come unto me and cure my diſeaſe. For I have alſo 
heard, that the Jews uſe thee ill, and lay ſnares to deſtroy thee. 1 have here a litlle city, 


(4) See br., pleaſantly ſituated, and ſufficient for us both. Abgarus (d). I this Letter, 'tis faid, 
3 Jeſus return'd an anſwer by Ananias (e) the courier, thus: Bleſſed art thou, O Abgarus ! 
tom. 1. p-6- 19h haſt believ'd in me whom thou haſt not ſeen ; for the Scriptures ſay of me, They who 
co AY 

Lvagaviyr.. 


have ſeen me have not believ'd in ne, that they who have not ſeen, may, by beheving, 
(e) Euſebius an. have life. But whereas thou writeſs to have me come to thee, lis of neceſſity that I muſt 
meſſenger that fulfill all things here for which I am ſent ; and having finiſhed them, to return to him 
brought Agbar's that ſent me: Tut when I am returw'd to him, I will then ſend one of my diſciples to thee, 
80 who ſhall cure thy malady, and give Life to thee and thine. Jeſus [C]. The ſtory 
(which they ſay was recorded in the Edeflin archives) goes on thus: After Jeſus was 
« aſcended, Judas, who is alſo nam'd Thomas, ſent to Abgarus, Thaddæus, or Ad- 
e dæus, one of the ſeventy, who on his arrival went and lodged with Toby the ſon of 
«« Tobias, and when the fame of his arrival and the miracles he wrought became pub- 
« lick, it was told Abgarus, that the Apoſtle was come which Jeſus had promiſed b 
ce his letters; and Abgarus hearing of the miracles he wrought, and that he cured dit. 
e eaſes in the name and power of Jeſus, preſently concluded he was the perſon whom Jeſus 
<« had promiſed in his letters, and therefore ſent for Toby, Thaddzus's hoſt, who on 
c inquiry informed him, Sc. In ſhort, next day Toby conducts Thaddzus to court, 
<« and on his entrance Abgarus ſpies him, and ſeeing a great light or glory in his coun- 
c tenance, made him a profound reverence which amaz'd all preſent, who had never 
« ſeen any thing like it. Then Abgarus queſtion'd him thus, Art thou indeed a diſciple of 


— . 1 * 
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« Jeſus the Son of God, who made me this promiſe; 1 will ſend one of my diſciples to thee ? 


that the latter patt of this argument has ever been 

- anſwered by any of thoſe authors, who maintain the 

letters are genuine. Mr. Le Clerc is the firſt, as far 

I know, that made uſe of that argument, and his 

Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory was printed after the ſecond edi- 

(13) This ſecond tion of Dr. Grabe's Spicilegium (13). But to the firſt 
edition was print- part of the argument, viz. The ſilence of all the wri- 
— 4 — __ ters of the three firſt Centuries, Dr. Grabe anſwers, 
Hiſtory in 1716. That Chriſt's epiſtle was not mention 'd, becauſe it 
did not relate either to the doctrine or precepts of the 

Chriſtian religion ; and beſides, the original of that 


letter being kept in the Archives of Edeſſa, the Chri- 


ſtians could not eaſily have a ſight of it; nor could it 
be known whether it was written in our Saviour's 
own hand, becauſe there were few people left, if any, 
(14) Grabe Spi- that knew his hand writing (14). Mr. Reading, who 
cilegium, vol. 1. has publiſh'd a new and beautiful edition of Euſebius, 
in notis, p. 321- with Valeſius's tranſlation and notes, and ſome additi- 
onal remarks, ſays, that the Greek fathers did not 
{peak of theſe letters, becauſe they did not underſtand 


(15) Ad Euſeb- the Syriac language (15), but he does not mention 


H. Eccleſ. lib. 

et . To could not be ignorant of it. 

6. col. 2. The epiſtle under the name of Chriſt, makes him 
deter the curing of Abgarus, till after his aſcenſion one 
of his Apoſtles ſhould come and perform it; but Chriſt 
always cured thoſe who made applications (with belief) 
here to him, as Abgarus is ſaid to do; and would it 
be much ſatisfaction to him, to be told of a cure, to be 
wrought in an uncertain time to come? This mult ſhock 
the faith he is ſuppoſed to have, and Chriſt would not 
write after this manner, when he could with one 

(16) Mr. word ſpeaking have performed the cure (16). To this 

Jones, v5: ſupra, Dr. Grabe anſwers, The œconomy of Chriſt's office 

* A was ſuch, that he was ſent only to the loſt ſheep of the 

in Hiſt. $eculi 1. Hol ſe 4 Tjrael (17), which is the reaſon why 5 

(17) Matth. xv. his reſurrection he always expreſly charged his - 

1. ſtles nat to go into the way of the Gentiles (18). But 

(13) Ibid, ver. 28. one might inſiſt, that as he cured the daughter of the 

(19) Ibid. x. 5, Cananean, or Syrophcenician woman (19), he could 
alſo cure the King of Edeſſa. , 

4. It is highly improbable that a heathen Prince 

ſhould ſo readily acknowledge the Divinity of our 

Saviour, as Abgarus is made to do in his letter. The 

Greek words, Ori ov xs & ©05,—1 wo; i Tod Oe, do 

not ſeem to proceed from a heathen, the article s 

ſhews that by o Os is here meant the Father by way 

of eminence ; this way of ſpeaking is peculiar to 

them that acknowledge but one God; a heathen would 

+a) Clericus, a6; have ſaid Ono mis, Deus quiſpiam, that is, I you are 

bra, and Jerem, 4 God, or the Son of a God (20). 

Jones, loc.” cit, 5. We ſhall offer but one argument more, which 

4 20. will be an anſwer to what is ſaid above in behalf of 


Mr. Le Clerc's objection, though one would think he 


Se. 


Euſebius. Whatever opinion ſome people may en- 

tertain of him, judicious criticks look upon him as an 

author who is very credulous and careleſs, and not much 

to be depended upon. No one, ſays Scaliger, has contri- 

buted more to the Chriſtian hiſtory, and no one is guilty. 

of more miſtakes (21). And in another place (22), IF (21) Elench. 

a perſon's learning is to be judged of by his reading, no Trihæreſ. c. 29, 
body can deny Euſebius the character of a learned man; Pud Jeremiah 
but if he is to be eſteemed learned, who has fhewn P. 1. oe.” it. 
judgment together with reading, Enſebius is not ſuch. (22) In Chon, 
It is certain, notwithſtanding all that can be ſaid in his Euſeb. p. 8. apud 
favour, there are too many inſtances in his works, both eund. ibid. 

of partiality and credulity, to ſay no worſe, befides 

that he _——_— truſts too much to his memory (23). (23) Jerem. 

It appears by this, how much he may be credited, in Jones, loc. cit. 
what he relates concerning Jeſus Chriſt, and Abgarus. 

But after all, the author (24) from whom we have bor- (24) Jeremiah 
rowed moſt of theſe remarks, thinks this hiſtory is in- Je loc. cit. 
terpolated. It could eaſily be done, ſays he, becauſe 

it was the end of the book; and what renders this 

ſuppoſition very probable, is, according to the ſame 

author, that when Euſebius is relating in the next 

book, ch. i. what happened to, and was done by the 

Apoſtles, after our Saviour's aſcenſion, he relates this 

hiſtory very ſuccinly, but without ſo much as one 

of thoſe circumſtances, by which we have proved 

the hiſtory to be ſpurious and ſuppoſititious. It is 

true indeed, he is made to refer to the former place: 

but it was neceſſary this ſhould be interpolated, upon 

the ſuppoſition of the former being ſo. 

[C] And give life to thee and thine. JESUS] (12) See Grabe's 
Cedrenus and ſame others have not only repreſented Spicilegium, vol. 
this letter, as ſigned with the name Jeſus, but have “ P. 326. 
alſo given us an inſcription of the ſeal, wherewith 
it was ſealed, which they ſay was in Hebrew charac- 
ters, and bore in Greek this interpretation, ©e7 
Gia Qaiwea Oo, That is, A wonder ful and divine 
fight of God. Alſo Lambecius lib. 5. Ne II. referting to 
the Greek Code, p. 207. has given us the figure of the 
ſeal to Chriſt's letter, but with a different inſcription, 

But as neither Euſebius nor any of the ancients men- 
tion any thing of this particular, we may well con- 
clude thoſe forgeries to be of later invention. Nor 
can I ſee any good ground to believe either of the 
two letters to have been genuine, notwithſtanding 
the elaborate arguments of Dr, Cave in his Hiforie 
Literaria, and others to ſupport them, eſpecially that 
of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe writings would juſtly have 
been held of more Divine authority than thoſe of an 
Apoſtle or Evangeliſt, and conſequently have been at 
leaſt mentioned, if not recorded by the penmen of 
the New Teſtament. . 
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(a) He mentions 
this author and 
his two works, 
in his treatiſe 

61. NSeriptor. 
Frifie. 


(b) O bominem 
val fimplicm, 
ac prope a xerim 
anfiprentem, gui 
Vans aden ac 
flultis commentis 
habuerit dem 1 
Vothus de Hiſtor. 
Latin. p. 300» 
That is, © What 
« a ſimple, and 
„I had almoſt 
4 faid, tooliſh 

4 man, was he, 
&« (YSuftr.dus Pe- 
« tri) to give 
« credit to ſuch 
© idle, witleb 
© fictions ? 


{1 Hiftoire dh 
Peupl: de Dieu, 
tom. 4. Paris, 
chez Cailleau, 

GSC: 1728, 40. 


ABIT. 


„ Ce. Whereto Thaddzus anſwer'd 3 Becauſe thou baſt bad great faith in the Lord 
« Jeſus who ſent me, therefore 1 am ſent to thee: and if thou wilt yet believe more, thou 
«© ſhalt obtain all thou defireſh, according io the meaſure of thy faith. . Abgarus replies; I 
« have had ſo great faith in him, that I would have made war on the Jews who erucify'd 
« him, and would have utterly deſtroy'd them, had not the fear of the Roman Empire re- 
« ſtrain d my purpoſe. Then ſays Thaddæus, Our Lord and God Jeſus Chriſt fulfil d 
« all that had been commanded bim his Father, and then aſcended to his Father. 
„ Abgarus anſwers ; I. have believ'd in him and in his Father. Then fays Thaddæus, 
„% Jy the name of our Lord Fejus I lay my hands upon thee : which when he had done, 
« Abgarus was preſently cur'd of his diſtemper; but the manner of the cure ſur- 
« priz'd bim, for Thaddzus, as well as Jeſus, cur'd without drugs or plaiſ- 
te ters. And not only Abgarus, but alſo Abdus the fon of Abdus was cur'd by him 
« of the gout in the ſame manner. After which Abgarys prays him to expound 
« unto him the coming of Jeſus, his being made Man, Sc. To which Thad- 
„ dæus replies, Though I am expreſsly ſent to. preach theſe things to thee, I will be 
&« filent now but to-morrow call all thy people and citizens together, and then I will 
« deliver to them the meſſage of God, the Mord of Liſe; and teach the manner of his 
& coming; how. he was made Man, and of his meſſage, and to what end he came; and 
« alſo of: bis miracles, parables, and power over diſeaſes | Devils] ; how baſe and mean he 
ce appear'd;, how he humbled himſelf, and dy'd, and diveſted himſelf of his Divinity; what he 
« ſuffer'd, &c. and how he deſcended into hell, and rent aſunder that weil and midzwall 
c never disjoin'd before; and rais'd the dead that bad long time ſlept ; how he deſcended alone 
into the regions of death, but aſcended to the Father accompany'd with many; how he ſits in 
glory at the right hand of the Father; and how he ſhall come again with glory and power 10 
« judge both the quick and the dead, &c. Thele things were done, ſays Euſebius, 
« Anno Chriſti 43; which we, ſays he, have tranſlated word for word out of the 
« Syriac, Sc. | 

ABGILLUS (Joux) ſon to a King of the Frifii, led ſo exemplary a life, that 
he was ſirnamed the Prieſt. He accompanied Charlemagne in his expedition to Pa- 
leſtine, and inſtead of returning to Europe as that Monarch did after the taking of 
Jeruſalem ; he advanced as far as the Indies, where he gained mighty conqueſts and 
tounded the Empire of the Abyſſines, which, from his name, was called the Em- 
pire of Preſter- John. He wrote two hiſtories, the one of Charlemagne's journey 
into the Holy-Land 3 and the other of his own expedition into the Indies, the latter 
whereof deſcribes the country, and the various nations who inhabit it. If Suffridus 
Petri (a) had the weakneſs to believe, that theſe hiſtories ought not to be ranked among 
the trifling romances written in the ages of ignorance, in which Charlemagne was 
boldly introduced with all the air of an imaginary hero, ſuch as Palmerin d'Olive, 
Hugh of Bourdeaux, Geoffry à la grand dent, or great Grinders ? if Suffridus Petri, 
I fay, was filly enough to give credit to all this, he very juſtly deſerves the ſatyrical 
laſhes which Voſſius gives him (5); for nothing can be more fabulous, than Charle- 
magne's conqueſt of Jeruſalem, 

GABIATHAR, High-prieſt of the Jews, was ſon to Ahimelech, who had borne the 
ſame office, and received David in his houſe [4]. This ſo enraged Saul who hated 
David, that he put to death Ahimelech and eighty five Prieſts ; Abiathar only eſ- 
caping this dreadful maſſacre. Heafterwards was High- prieſt, as was before obſerved, 
and often gave King David teſtimonies of his fidelity, particularly during Abſalom's 
conſpiracy, at which time, Abiathar followed David and bore away the ark. But after 
this, Abiathar conſpiring with Adonijah in order to raiſe him to the throne of King 
David his father; this ſo exaſperated Solomon againſt Abiathar, that he diveſted 
him of the Prieſthood, and baniſhed him A. M. 3021, 1014 years before Chriſt. 
Thus was fulfilled in his perſon, what God had foretold to Eli, viz. That his poſterity 
ſhould be deſtroyed, becauſe of the crimes of his two ſons, 1 Sam. xxii. 1 Kings. 


oſeph, Antiq. 1.7 and 8. Uſer. Annal. 
NR l | 7 ABIGAIL 


„ 


[A] Sin to Abimelech, who received David in his © the only obſtacle, you may ſafely do us the good 
houſe.) Father Berruyer (1) the Jeſuit, relates this “ office we require at your hands; for we have not 
incident, between David and Ahimelech, as follows. © come near one ſince our firſt ſetting out, which is 
% You don't know, ſays David to Ahimelech, that the © three days. I anſwer for my companions in this 
King's order for my departure was ſo ſudden, that “ particular, and you may depend upon my word: 
neither my ſelf, nor my few companions, had time * beſides, all the baggage they have brought with 
« to take a morſel; and I am bound to ſuch inviolable “ them is pure, according to the law. Poſſibly they 
« ſecrecy, that I cannot appear before any perſon may have contracted ſome legal pollution in the 
« but you. If you therefore have got any thing © journey, bur they ſhall all purify themſelves to day, 
« ready, were it only five or fix loaves ; in a word, * and I'll take upon my ſelf to ſee that every thing, 
„whatever you have at hand, be ſo good as to in- © be done in a proper manner. Ahimelech, upon 
« dulge it mez- in order to ſatisfy my appetite. I « David's making this promiſe, having no other 
« Would do it with all my heart, replied Ahimelech, © loaves but the bread, which had been taken from 
« but I have none of the common bread which the „ before the face of the Lord, or from before the 
«« Laity is allowed to eat of, having nothing but holy “ ark, thought a diſpenſation might be allowed 
e bread to offer you; and beſides, it is requiſite that on ſo ſingular an occaſion, and thereupon gave, 
« you and your companions ſhould have purified your * without the leaſt ſcruple, the hallowed bread to 
„ ſelves, and above all, that none of you ſhould have © David.” Thus this interview which is related in 
% had the leaſt commerce with women. Don't trou- Scripture with the utmoſt ſimplicity, is told by. our 
ble your ſelf about that, ſays David immediately to reverend Father with all the eaſe and vivacity of mo- 


© the High-priell, if the commerce with women be dern dialogue. 


ABI 


ABIGAIL was the wife of Nabal [4], an avaritious, chutliſh, miſchievous 
man, who inhabited the deſart or wilderneſs of Maon, and whoſe poſſeſſions were in 
Carmel. David, when purſued by Saul, had always been very careful not to injure 
any thing belonging to Nabal. Happening once to be in great diſtreſs, he ſent very 
courteouſly to Nabal [B], deſiring he would favour him and his attendants with pro- 
viſions. The latter returned a very rude anſwer [CJ, which ſo exaſperated David, that 
to revenge the inſult, he formed a reſolution to extirpate him and all his houſe, but 


Abigail advancing to meet him with proviſions calmed his juſt reſentments. David 
was charmed with Abigail [D], and ſoon gave her a proof of his being ſo; for Nabal 
dying ten days after, David ſent her word that he intended to make her his wife. Abi- 
gail declared at firſt that ſhe did not deſerve ſo great an honour ; however, ſhe after- 
wards went and met David, who married her the year Samuel died, viz. A. M. 
2975 and 1060 before Chriſt. x Sam. xxv. There was alſo another Abigail, daughter 
of Nahaſh, ſiſter to Zeruiah, and mother of Joab, 2 Sam. xvii. 25. | 


[4] Abigail was the wife of Nabal.] Father Ber- 
ruyer the Jeſuit has been an excellent painter on 
this occaſion. * Nabal's riches, ſays he, conſiſted 
«« jn vines and corn, but eſpecially in paſture grounds, 
« in which a thouſand goats and three thouſand ſheep 
graz d. However, theſe large poſſeſſions were no- 
« thing in compariſon of the treaſure he poſſeſs'd in 
« the chaſte Abigail his wife, the moſt accompliſhed 
« woman of her tribe, with reſpe& to all thoſe qua- 
« lities both of body and mind which form the 
« amiable woman. Nabal, unhappily for Abigail, 
« was not worthy of poſſeſſing her, and never couple 
« were worſe matched. The wife was beautiful, 
«« well-ſhap'd, careful, prudent, a good houſewife, 
« vaſtly good-natur'd, and indefatigably vigilant 3 but 
« as for the husband, he was diſſolute, capricious, 
«. head-ſtrong, contemptuous; always exaſperated at 
« good advice, and never failing to make a bad uſe of 
« jt ; in a word, a man whoſe riotous intemperance 
« the virtuous Abigail was perpetually obliged to 
« bear with, to atone for his extravagant fallies, or 
« difſemble his follies ; beſides, he was an infidel 
« and as deprav'd an [fraclite as his wife was regular 

fr) Here de and fervent (1). 
Peuple de Di, TR) David ſent very courteouſly to Nabal.) Mr. 
— p. 202 Henry explains the meſſage in the modern way thus (2). 
2 An Expoſition ** Tell Nabal, I ſent you to preſent my ſervice to 
of the Books of the “ him, and to enquire how he does and his family.” 
Old Teftament, by But this author afterwards cenſures David for his too 
_ Oy great, as he thinks, condeſcenſion. David, ſays he, 
rv. Se foggy « methinks paſt too high a compliment upon Nabal, 
Folp 1528. « when he call'd him the man that liveth ; David 
„ knew better things, that in God's favour is life, 
„ not in the world's ſmiles. And by Nabal's rough 
« anſwer he was well enough ſerved, for the too 
„ ſmooth addreſs to ſuch a muck-worm. 

[C] Nabal returned à very rude anſwer.) It ap- 
pears from the foregoing verſes of the chapter whence 
theſe particulars are extracted, that David had ſent a 
very courteous meſſage to Nabal ; having ordered his 
ſervants to greet him in his name, to wiſh peace to him- 
ſelf, bis houſe and all things belonging to him. But 
what a queſtion did Nabal ask ? This contemptuous 
one, Who is David? and who is the ſon of Feſt? 
However, he made a worſe compliment to the meſ- 
ſengers; There be many ſervants nem a-days that 

(3) Idem ibid. break away every man from his maſter (3). Or in 
other words, that they were a pack of runaways, who, 
like ſo many drones, were come to prey upon his 
ſubſtance. But David reſented the affront, and or- 
dering four hundred of his men to gird on their 
ſwords ; he ſet out at the head of them, and vowed 
he would not leave of all that pertained to Nabal, by 

(4) 1 Sam» xxv. the morning light, any that piſſeth againſt the wall (4). 

10. However, Abigail coming to meet David unknown 
to her husband, her beauty, wit and great obſequi- 
ouſneſs ſoon won David's heart. 


When beauty in diſtreſs appears 
An irreſiſtleſs charm it wears. 
Y Horace tranſlated by ſeveral hands, 


LD] David was charmed with Abigail.) The above- 
mentioned author of the Hiftory of the people of God, 
relates the riſing affection which David had tor Abigail, 
and the progreſs of it as follows.“ David, during 
the little time he had ſtayed with Abigail, had ob- 
« ſerved that ſhe was very beautiful, but till more 
** conſpicuous for her modeſty ; that ſhe was very 
* mild, vaſtly prudent, and above all informed with 
* the deepeſt ſenſe of religion. He pitied her when 
* he reflected that ſo perfect a woman was married 
** to ſo wicked a man, but then he could only pit 
* her. He did more when he heard of Nabal's death: 
* he thought the widow deſerved better; he wiſhed 
* to engage her love; and believed her merit was 
* ſuch, that he might offer himſelf to her as a huſ- 
* band, though God had deſtin'd him to be her ſo- 
vereign. He already had two wives... but as the 
« law allowed of a plurality, he thought he could 
«« not uſe this privilege more d propos than on this 
« occaſion. He let ſome time, for decorum ſake, 
« paſs, before he made freſh propoſals to Abigail ; 
« but at the end of it, he ſent ſome of his officers, 
© to offer her, in his perſon, a husband worthy of 
„ her, whole tenderneſs ſhould make her forget the 
« injurious treatment ſhe had met with from Nabal. 
This treaty of marriage was carried on by David's 
« deputies on mount Carmel. We come, ſaid they 
% to Abigail, from a hero who is not unknown to 
« you, to aſſure you that his heart is at your devo- 
« tion, and that he deſires to make you his wife; 
“% David will be Abigail's husband; you are to con- 
« fider whether it will be proper for you to reject 
« this offer. Conſult your religion, your wiſdom, 
« your intereſt, and give us a direct anſwer as ſoon as 
% poſlible. How I! replied Abigail, proſtrating her 
« {elf humbly to the ground; I! become the ſpouſe 
* of David my Lord and my King? Tell your maſter 
« that I am the humbleſt of his ſervants ; that I pre- 
« tend to no other honour than that of waſhing the 
« feet of his ſervants, and ſhall think my ſelf too 
« happy, if he will let that be my employment. This 
« was ſaying enough, and though a modeſt, was not 
* an equivocal anſwer. The deputies took her mean- 
ing, and overjoyed at the ſucceſs of their commiſ- 
« ſion, they ſet out, in order to carry the agreable 
* news to their maſter ; but firſt made Abigail pro- 
“ miſe that ſhe would follow them immediately, and 
not delay the ſolemnizing of a marriage, concluded 
„% in heaven before it was thought of upon earth. 
Abigail prepared her ſelf for it with all the diligence 


« which the diſpoſition of Providence required from 
„her. She cauſed five maidens who had been long 


in her ſervice to attend upon her; then mounting 
„her aſs, ſhe arrived ſoon after David's Envoys into 
« the deſert of Paran. The nuptials were there ce- 
« lebrated with leſs magnificence than ſuited the dig- 
„ nity of the husband, but with an abundance of 
« celeſtial bleflings, infinitely preferable to the tran- 
« ſient pomp of kingly marriages (5). 


. ABIHU, was brother to Nadab, and ſon to Aaron. The two former had the happi- 
neſs to aſcend Mount Sinai with their father, and there to behold the glory of God, which 
is deſcribed in a very ſublime manner in Scripture (a) A]: but afterwards, putting ſtrange -. ved. xxtq 

| fire 


LI] And there beheld the glory of God.] The deſcripti- And they ſaw the glory of God; and there was under his 
on which the Scripture gives us of this, is very auguſt. „tet, as * were. the body of heaven in his citar- 
74. 
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(5) Wiftoire du 
Peuple de Dicu. 
vol. 4. p. 213, 

214,215. 


E — -_S_ 


FEI OO a 
* 


fire into their cenſers, inſtead of the ſacred fire which the Lord had commanded to be 
employꝰ'd on thoſe occaſions, they were ſoon puniſh'd for their diſobedience; for fire ruſh- 
ing upon them, ſeiz'd on their faces and breaſts, ſo that they were kill'd before any ſuc- 
cour could be brought them. This happen'd in the tabernacle near Mount Sinai, 
Anno Mundi 2545, and before Chriſt 1490 (b). Moſes caus'd their bodies to be carry'd 
out of the camp, in order that they might be honourably interr'd. But tho? all the 


(5) Levitic. x. 


— — bewail'd this ſurprizing cataſtrophe, Moſes forbid Aaron and his two ſons 
Alcazar and Ithamar to join in the lamentation, to evince, that as they were honour'd 
with the dignity of the Prieſthood, they were more ſenſible of the glory of God, than 
of their own private affliction. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 3. c. 9. 


neſs. ... and a cloud covered the mount. And the 
glory of the Lord abode upon mount Sinai, and the cloud 
covered it ſix days: and the ſeventh day he called unto 
Moſes out of the midſt of the cloud. And the fight of 
the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire, on the 
(*) Exod. xxiv. top of the mount (1). Our inſpired Milton always 
preſents us with the moſt ſublime images on theſe 
occaſions. 


About him all the ſanfities of heav'n 

Stood thick as flars, and from his fight receiv'd 
Beatitude paſt utterance ; on his right 

The radiant image of his glory fat, 


Paradiſe If, - 
. = Ys His only Son (2) 
wo | The Father infinite, 


By whom in bliſs emboſem'd ſat the den 
Amid , as from a flaming mount, whoſe top, 


(3) Ibid. B. F. Brightneſs had made inviſible (3). 


ver. 595, & ſeq, 


The ſolemnity of theſe images raiſes the ſoul above 
every thing terreſtrial, and bears it on the wings of 


rapture to heaven. There are a great number of 


places in Scripture, which are infinitely more auguſt 
than any thing in Milton. The excellent ſong of 


« Moſes (Exod. xv.) ſays the learned and ingenious. 


{4) De la Ma- * Mr, Rollin (4), may very juſtly be conſidered as one 
ov Cos of the moſt eloquent pieces of antiquity. The turn 
Shs” £m. 1 « of it is great, the thoughts noble, the ſtyle ſublime 
tom 2. in Paris and magnificent, the expreſſions ſtrong, and the 
1730. 3 Edit. p.“ figures bold: the whole abounds with particulars 
608. 120%. « which ſtrike the mind and ſeize the imagination. 
This piece, which ſome think was written by Moſes 
in Hebrew verſe, excells all that the antients have 
in this kind; and Virgil and Horace, the moſt per- 
« fe& models of profane eloquence, have nothing 
* comparable to it. No one, ſays Mr. Rollin, has a 
« preater eſteem for thoſe two celebrated writers 
than I have, and I ſtudied them with the moſt in- 
« tenſe application, and the greateſt pleaſure for ſeve- 
« ral years. Nevertheleſs, when I read Virgil's com- 
« pliment to Auguſtus in the third book of the 
(5) Ver. 16. 39, „ Georgicks (5), and at the concluſion of the eighth 
(6) Ver. 675- „ Zneid (6) ; and the lines which Evander the 
47 . 283, © Prieſt ſpeaks in honour of Hercules (7) in the ſame 
« book; though they are all very, fine, they yet ap- 
« pear to me groveling, when compared to the ſong 
« of Moſes. Virgil methinks is all ice, and Moſes 
« all fire. The ſame may be affirmed of Ode 14 and 


 ABIMELECH, King of Gerar, a country of the Philiſtines, was cotemporary 


with Abraham. This 


wy 15 of book 4, and of the laſt of the Epodes of 
Horace... A circumſtance which ſeems to favour 
theſe two poets and the profane writers, is, that 
they boaſt a harmony and elegance of ſtyle which 
is not found in the Scriptures : but then it mult be 
* conſidered, that we | 4-28 * read the ſacred books 
in a tranſlation; and it is well known that the 
«© beſt French tranſlations of Cicero, Virgil and Ho- 
race disfigure thoſe authors very much. Now the 
* original language of the Scriptures muſt be vaſtly 
eloquent, ſince there is more eloquence in the co- 
« pies of it, than in all the Latin pieces of antient 
“Rome, or the Greek works of Athens. The elo- 
quence of the Scriptures is cloſe, conciſe, devoid 
of foreign ornaments, which would only deaden its 
impetuoſity and fire; an enemy to long perambula- 
tions, it goes to its mark by the ſhorteſt path. lt 
loves to include a great many thoughts in a few 
« words; .. and to make ſuch objects ſenſible as 
are fartheſt removed from the ſenſes, by the livel 
and natural images it forms of them. In a ws, 
it is great, ſtrong, energetic, and boaſts a majeſtic 
* ſimplicity which raiſes it above heathen eloquence. 
“ Any one need only compare the abovecited paſ- 
** ſages of Virgil and Horace, with the Song of 
* Moſes, to be convinced of the truth of what 
is here aſſerted.“ Another ingenious author (8) (3) 4 D:/»ta- 
ſpeaks in the nobleſt manner of the ſtyle and language 2 * the 
of the Scriptures. * We have no inſtance, ſays he, Fx pay” 
eto produce of any writers, that riſe at all to the "Pte, 4 4 
majeſty and dignity of the Divine attributes, except London printed 
* the ſacred pen men. No leſs than Divine inſpiration for J. Bowyer 
could enable men to write worthily of God, and 7773: 72". 
none but the Spirit of God knew how to expreſs 
his greatneſs, and diſplay his glory : in compariſon 
of theſe divine writers, the greateſt genius's and 
« nobleſt wits of the heathen world are low and dull. 
The ſublime majeſty and royal magnificence of the 
* Scripture poems are above the reach, and beyond 
* the power of all mortal wit. Take the beſt and 
* livelieſt poems of antiquity, and read them as we 
do the Scriptures in a proſe tranſlation, and they 
Ware flat and poor. Horace, Virgil and Homer loſe 
their ſpirit and ſtrength in the tranfuſion to that 
degree, that we have hardly patience to read 
them (9). But the ſacred writings, even in our (9) Here the 
« tranſlation, preſerve their majeſty and their glory, 8 rer 
« and very far ſurpaſs the brighteſt and nobleſt com- f 1% , ow 
« poſitions of Greece and Rome. ; 
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atriarch and his family being there, his wife Sarah, though 


(«) See the lat fourſcore and ten years of age (a), was not ſafe in it, for Abimelech carried her off, 


remarks of the 


article SARAH, and Was ſo ſmit with her beauty, that he reſolved to marry her. Abraham might 
have prevented this unlucky accident, had he declared himſelf Sarah's huſband ; but 
as he was afraid of being murthered, he thought proper to give out that ſhe was his I 
(5) Geneſis xx. ſiſter, and intreated her to ſay he was her brother ()). He had once before employed b 
(c) Caugſi x. this expedient (c), which certainly does not merit the elogiums St. Chryſoſtom beſtows q 
upon it [A]. It is thought the King of the Philiſtines was afflicted with a diſcaſe CF 3 
renderec 


— [4] I: far from meriting the elogiums which St. wiſh'd for ſucceſs ? For not only his life was ſpared, but 
a Chry/o/tom beſtotut upon it.] We ſhall take notice, on rich preſents were made him, and his wile was re- 
#7) In re another occaſion (1), how far Abraham's diſſimulation ſtored un- injured, which, perhaps, he did not expect. 
5 gy N merited cenſure. Every one may form what judg- I uſe the word perhaps, not daring to write what St. 
mament he pleaſes, on his relapſing into this fault, As Chryſoſtom preached. You are ſenſible, ſays he to his 
Sarah's honour had been expoſed to ſo much danger auditors, that nothing exaſperates a husband more, than (2)'O wir ge 
once before, Abraham's repetition of the lie ſeems, at for his wife to be ſuſpected of having been in the power e 0 was 
firſt ſight, leſs venial ; but on the other ſide, does not a of another ; and yet this juſt man does his utmaſt ts have mu, ws die 26 
perſon ſeem more excuſable who employs an expedient the ad of adultery compleated (2). It was natural, after y9_ Th Hej 
which has ſucceeded, than when he firſt attempts it? this, to ſuppoſe the preacher would cenſure the Patri- 2 Chryboft, 
And is it not certain, that Abraham's firſt attempt had a arch; but ſo far from it, he beſtows the highelt en- —_ 33˙ 1 
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rendered him impotent [B]: but however this be, it is certain that providence would not 
ſuffer him to ſatlate his paſſion for Sarah, he being admoniſhed in a dream, that ſhe was 
married to a Prophet, and that he ſhould die, in caſe he did not reſtore her to Abraham. 
The King then gave her back to him, bur at the ſame time reproached them with their 


falſe aſſeverations. 


Abraham made his excuſes, and among other reaſons told him, that 


Sarah indeed was his ſiſter, but by a different mother; this we are told in Scripture, 


(4) Joſeph. Artiq, 
ub. I. Cap» II. 


Moreri ſubſtitutes very improperly, inſtead of the ſacred text, the words of Joſephus, 
who falſely ſuppoſes, that Abraham declared Sarah was his brother's daughter (d). He 


has followed the ſame author in a circumſtance which is not once mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, viz. That Ahimelech and Abraham made a covenant when Sarah was reſtored to 
her husband: for the Scripture ſays no more, than that Abimelech made this Patri- 
arch very conſiderable preſents, and permitted him to reſide in any part of his domi- 
nions. *Tis true indeed, that a covenant (that of Beer-ſheba) was made between them 


eomiums on his courage and prudence ; on his cou- 
rage, for its having ſo far ſuppreſs'd all emotions of 
jealouſy as made him cool enough to give the advice 
he did ; and on his prudence, for its ſuggeſting an ex- 
pedient, ſo happily calculated to extricate him from 
the troubles and perils which then ſurrounded him. St. 
Chryſoſtom did not forget to diſplay, in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, the dreadful force of jealouſy, the better to 
manifeſt the prodigious courage of him who had tri- 
umph'd over it ; but on the other ſide, he heightned 
the merit of Abraham's prudence, by obſerving, that 
when this Patriarch conſidered that Sarah was too 
beautiful to eſcape the laſcivious Egyptians, whe- 
ther ſhe paſſed for his wife or ſiſter, he reſolved 
ſhe ſhould go under the latter character, becauſe he 
hoped to fave his own life by this artifice. Behold, 
ſays St. Chryſoſtom, with what prudence this juſt man 
finds out an expedient, which ſecures bim from all 
the ſnares of the Egyptians ? He then makes the fol- 
lowing excuſe, for his having conſented to his wife's 
adultery, viz. that as Death was not yet diſpoſſeſſed of 
his tyranny, he filled the mind with great terror. 
„Ort deore i rr N ν Ton Fararo 1 Tv2emVG Az 
redro x v pwoigtis This Yusz cg Nera, & 
diateg, ce woe Uf Y woigd we r The 
vurcunbg U Sp iv Toy Favarey Nach (3). Qia non- 
dum mortis erat ſoluta tyrannis propterea in adulteri- 
um uxoris conſentit juſtus, & quaſi ſervit adulterio in 
mulieris contumeliam ut mortem effugiat. Having thus 
applauded the husband, he proceeds to praiſe the wife, 
who, he tells us, accepted the propoſal very chear- 
(a) mara rent fully, and topp'd her part in this farce (4) ; and then 
n+ 75 d exhorting all women to imitate Sarah, he breaks into 
rab. _ the following exclamation. Who would not admire 
2 Fain fo la. this ready obedience ® What man could enough applaud 
t-ant, © She did Sarah's conduct, who after living ſo chaſtly, and though 
« every thing in ſo advanced an age, did yet venture being made an 
« that was ne- ggdy/tereſs, and delivered up her body te barbarians, 
, eſſary, toke®P. purely to ſave her husband's life (5). I don't believe 
7 2 b. any preacher in this age would dare treat ſo delicate 
(5) Tic zar dglar a ſubject as this is after St. Chryſoſtom's manner; 
7471 iran for it would infallibly expoſe him to the raillery of 
Tar. ie 474 the profane; and I very much queſtion whether the 
Lee, e inhabitants of Antioch, who were naturally inclined 
Mig ,a, to ſlander, could forbear making malicious reflec- 
vip T4 di- tions, on hearing ſuch a ſermon. St. Ambroſe is 
5 as laviſh of his applauſe on Sarah's tenderneſs for her 
4 code „% husband (6) ; and we ſhall ſhew, in the article ACIN- 
Sc Ae, ixv- DYNUS (Septimius) that St. Auſtin was, very near, as 
Thy 6gS torr, x24 much miltaken. It is ſurprizing, that theſe great lu- 
Caen. id. minaries of the church, ſo fam'd for their virtue and 
ibid. ata zeal, ſhould not know that it is unlawful for a man to 


Homil. 32. in 
Geneſ. 


(G5) Ambr ds commit a crime to ſave his own or another's life. 
Abram, lib. 1. [B] Which rendered him impotent.] God, to ex- 
eap. 2. 


tinguiſh his concupiſcence, afflicted him with a grie- 
vous diſtemper, which eluded the skill of his phyſici- 
ans, and admoniſhed him in a dream, not to touch 
the ſtranger's wife. Abimelech being a little reco- 
vered ſome time after, told his friends the cauſe of 
his diſtemper, and reſtored Sarah to Abraham. Thus 
Joseph. Arg. Joſephus relates this incident (7), not regarding, as is 
b. 1. cap. 11. uſual with him, how far he diſagreed with Moſes's rela- 
tion, or rather, bold enough to contradict him. For does 
not Moſes tell us, that Abimelech, aſter his dream, roſe 
up early,and called all his ſervants about him, purpoſely 
to acquaint them with what had been revealed to him 
in his ſleep (8) ? But how could he have done this, had 
the phyſicians given him over? Joſephus was ſenſible 
of the difficulty, and to remove it, boldly ſuppoſes, 
in oppolition to the Scriptures, that this King did not 
3 


(3) Gen. xx. 8. 


but 


reveal his dream to his friends, till he was a little re- 

covered from his illneſs, which was ſome time after the 

dream. Some writers are of opinion, that Abimelech's 

wives, and not himſelf, were afflited (9) ; and that (9) Salle n. Au- 

where mention is made in Scripture of God's healing rales, tom. 1. p. 
him, it means only that God had taken off the ſeals 469- 

which he had put on the wombs of all the women in 

Abimelech's palace (10). I could almoſt approve of this (10) Cen. xx. 18. 
expoſition, for I don't ſee the leaſt grounds, throughout 

the whole zoth chap. of Geneſis, to ſuppoſe that Abime- 

lech was diſeaſed, except in the 17th verſe, where it is 

ſaid, God healed Abimelech, and his wife, and his maid- 

ſervants, and they bare children; but as the following 


verſe ſpeaks only of the indiſpoſition of thoſe wo- 


men; it is probable enough, that God afflicted Abime- 

lech with no other evil. I ſhall anſwer elſewhere (11), (11) In the re- 
the queſtion which may be put to me, viz. Why this moon. (7 or 
King, if be was well, did not ſatisfy the paſſion which * 

prompted him to carry off Sarah ? 2 not ſurprized, 

that the Jews have publiſhed ſo many chimeras on 

this occaſion, and ſhould be much more ſo, had they 

not invented an hundred wild whims, concerning our 

Abimelech. They relate, that all the conduits of the ſe- 

veral animated bodies, in his houſe, not only thoſe of all 

the men and women, but of the beaſts both male and fe- 

male, were ſtopt in ſuch a manner, that nothing could 

paſs in or out (12). They could neither eat nor drink; (12) Apud A- 
nor would any thing go through their bellies, &c. %. Vide Ri- 
Beſides, the men were ſeized with ſo exceſſive a chill, 1 
that Abimelech was unable to exerciſe his maſculine um- 1. p. 393. 
faculties, either with Sarah or any other woman. A ; 
famous Proteſtant Divine (13) thinks the latter part (13) 2 loc. 
of this tradition genuine, but rejects the reſt as ridi- eu Hint Söſe. 
culous or ſuperfluous. He ſays, That as the Devil Hi. Patriarch. 
Sometimes employs ligatures or charms (14) to prevent tom. 2. p. 165, 
married perſons from performing their conjugal duties, (14) This is vul- 
it is not altogether improbable, but that God might afflict 7 ook X _ 
Abimelech's family in that manner, in a good and holy 1, 6 To bewitch 
view, viz. to preſerve Sarah's chaſtity, and to manifeſt © the pudenda, ſo 
undeniably, that ſbe had not received the leaſt injury © 3s to prevent 
in his houſe. e therefore is of opinion, that all © conſummation» 
Abimelech's male domeſticks were ſtruck with impo- 

tency, like that which is occaſioned by witchcraft ; 

and that the gates of /ife were either ſhut, or ſo 

contracted, in all his women ſervants, that it was 

impoſhble for them to conceive. This, will it be 

ſaid, was too much by half ; fince, had the men only 

been bewitched, it would have ſufficiently anſwered the 

purpoſes of God; but it mult be replied, that as Moſes 

expreſly mentions the cloſing of the female parts, we 

cannot look upon it as ſuperfluous. Here follow two 

explications of this affair, which, however, don't 

wholly remove all difficulties. Some think Moſes un- 

derſtood by theſe words, that Abimelech's wives and 

maid-ſervants could not be Celivered when their time 

was up; they indeed had violent pangs and throws, 

but it was with them, as with thoſe mentioned by 

Eſaiah the Prophet, Fenerunt filii- uſgue ad os ma- 

tricis & vis non eſt ad partum (15). That is, The (15) Ja. xxxvii, 
children are come to the birth, and there is not 1. . or 5 | 
„ ſtrength to bring forth.” Others ſay, he meant it % 2 ae 
of their ceaſing to bear children. The firſt explica- 4. bouſe of Abi- 
tion cannot agree with Geneſis, unleſs we take it for melcch. 
granted, that all Abimelech's women were big with 

child, when Sarah was carried off (16), which is not (16) Ger, xx, 
probable. The ſecond would ſuppoſe that Sarah con- 18. 

tinued longer in that King's houte than ſhe really did; 

for a conſiderable time muſt paſs before it can be 

known that a great number of women will not con- 

ceive any more. The difficulty of this paſlage, obli- 
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(e! Gea. xx 37, but this was ſome years after (e). Joſephus, as though he had bettet materials than 
Moſes [CJ, . preſumes to make this covenant prior to I 


aac's birth; whereas the Scrip- 


tures fix it after Iſhmael's being caſt out, which was not till after Iſaac was weaned. 

Moreri tranſcribed from the ſame writer, when he tells us, that the abovementioned 

Abimelech ſbeted great favour to Iſaac, who was come into the country of Gerar. 

It is not impoſſible that this might have been the ſame Abimelech; but it is very likely 

he was ſucceſſor to him who carried off Sarah [DJ The truth is, that a famine 
ic 


happening to rage, Iſaac withdrew into Gerar whi | 
called Abimelech. Here Rebekah's beauty forced her huſband to employ Abraham's 


ged a vety learned interpreter to declare, that the pu- 
niſhment which God inflicted on Abimelech's family, 
{15) Mercerus was known in ſuch a manner as is unknown to us (17). 
«pud Rivetum To conclude, the Rabbins tell us, that the diſeaſe with 
Oper. tom 1. which Abimelech was perſonally afflicted, was very 
(18) Pharoah near the ſame with that of Sarah's firſt raviſher (18); 
King of Egypt. for theſe ſay, he had the diſeaſe called Ratan, which 
is the moſt troubleſome ſpecies of ulcers, and the 
(19) Apud Mer- greateſt enemy to amorous toils ( 19). Solomon Jarchi 
cerum, in Rivett is of opinion, that the plague of this King of Egypt 
Oper. tom. 1. p. was a head-ach, cauſed by a worm which bred in his 
395. brain: Morbus perturbati cerebri ob innatum ipſi ver- 
miculum, quo qui laberant iis concubitus gravis fit, & 
(20) A Hei- liberi gignuntur ulterofs (26). That is, © That the 
degg. Hiſt. Pa- ** ſocial embrace is grievous to thoſe afflicted with it, 
triarch, tom. 2. and they beget ſcabby children.” Some think theſe laſt 
Pe 154. words ſpoil all; imagining, it was neceſſary for Sarah's 
honour, that Pharoah's plague ſhould have reduced 
him to abſolute impotency. See our remarks on the 
article of this holy woman. 

C] Furniſhed with better materials than Moſes.) I 
have long had Joſephus, and thoſe who ſpare him on 
this head, in great indignation. A man who pub- 
lickly profeſſed the Jewiſh religion, and whoſe faith 
was founded on the Divinity of the Scriptures, pre- 
ſumes to deſcribe things otherwiſe than they are re- 
lated jn Genefis ; he changes, he adds, he ſuppreſſes 
circumſtances ; in a word, he claſhes ſo much with 

| Moſes, that one of them muſt have advanced falſities. 
But is this to be ſuffered ? And muſt we not conclude 
from thence, that he either did not value how much 
he offended his own nation ; or was perſuaded his 
own private opinion with regard to the fallibility of 
Moſes, (and conſequently that he was not inſpired) 
prevailed univerſally with the Jews? He therefore 
juſtly deſerved to be treated in the following manner 
by Beza: Hoc ego ſeme! pronuncio, quod tu nunguam 
falſum efſe eftendes, fi verus eft multis hotis Foſephus, 
mentitum eſſe multis locis 15 acros omnes Scrip- 
tores, Sed nos potius iſtas pro veris ipſius Dei inter- 
preti bus, illum vero pro ſacerdote rerum ſacrarum 
valde imperito, atque etiam negligente & prophano 
(21) Th. Beza. Scriptore habebimus (21). That is, © I declare this 
Reſp. ad Baldui- „ once for all, which you can never prove to be 
8 « falſe, viz. That if Joſephus be true in a great many 
r places, then Mofes — all the ſacred writers have 
* told a conſiderable number of untruths. But let 
us rather eſteem theſe as the true interpreters of 
« God himſelf ; and Joſephus, not only as a Prieſt 
« very ignorant in religious matters, ben even 83 2 
„ negligent and profane writer.” I believe that all the 
ancient hiſtorians made as free with the old memoirs 
which they conſulted : they tack'd ſupplements to 
them, and the ſeveral incidents not being illuſtrated 
and embelliſhed to their fancies, they enlarged, and 
gave them what dreſs they thought proper ; and this 
is what we now call hiſtory. 

[D] Was ſucceſſor ts him who carried off Sarab.] 
I] don't ground my opinion on the great age to which 
we mult ſuppoſe Abimelech had 7 in caſe he 

were living when Ifaac went into Gerar, for he 
(22) Abraham Journeyed thither after Jacob had purchas'd his bro- 
he'd an hundred ther's birth-right. We may therefore preſume that Iſaac 
and ſeventy five was then fourſcore, he being ſixty, when Eſau and 
Lay) oy 1 Jacob were born; and the former was a mighty hunter 
eighty. before he ſold his birth-right. On the other fide, the 
(23) Pererius in Abimelech who carried off Sarah, was both a King 
Gen. xxvi. Pre. and married, before Iſaac's birth; conſequently he 
VE SE mult have been an hundred years old, at leaſt, when 
a Iſaac went to Gerar. But what difficulty can there 
Verhop has it be in this, fince mankind, in thoſe times, lived 
thus : Toute ty- to upwards of 150 years (22)? It was hardly 
1411144 elt de fe eredible, that ſome perſons of abilities (23) ſhould 
on - ines have objected to this argument the following words 
4% of hoes Pry ot Eccleſiaſticus, Omnis potentatus vita brevis (24) ; 


6 ration. as though (admitting this book to be canonical) the 
chip XL ver. 11, | | 


was then governed by a Kin 
artifice z 


affirming that a King had reign'd upwards of an hun- 
dred years, contradicts the word of God. Is it not 
plain, that ſhould this text be taken in ſuch a ſigrifi- 
cation, we then muſt look upon all thoſe hiſtorians 
as publiſhing falſities, who tell us, that ſome Monarchs 
reigned upwards of fifty or threeſcore years? Now 
the reaſon which induces us to think, that Abimelech 
who carried off Sarah, is not the ſame with him who 
made the covenant with Iſaac, is this. The latter 
Abimelech was credulous enough to believe, on Iſaac's 
bare aſſeveration, that Rebekah was no more than his 
ſiſter ; and after he knew otherwiſe, (not by Iſaac's 
words but by his actions) he only gave him a gentle 
rimand, but did not cry out fo liek 3 Youre a chip 
of the old block ; your father Abraham had already played 
ave the ſame trick. Now is it probable,that had Abraham 
impoſed upon him, he would have been catched 2 
ſecond time? Or ſuppoſing this, that he would not 
then have reproached Iſaac in the ſevereſt terms, both 
for his father's lies and his own likewiſe ? Thoſe of 
Abraham, eſpecially, could not have flipt his memory, 
ſince he had ſuffered ſo much by them. St. Chryſoſtom 
thought this ſo probable, that he aſſerted boldly from 
the pulpit, that Abimelech reproached Iſaac for his 
father's fraud. Rex adhuc habens recentem memoriam 
eorum que tempore Patriarche rapta Sara tulerat, 
increpabat eum reumque arguens ditebat, eur hot fe- 
ciſti ? Hance deceptionem & olim ſuſtinuimus @ patre 


tuo (25). That is, The King having freſh in his (25) Chry pf. 
« mind the ſufferings he had undergone in the time Homil. 51 & 
* of the Patriarch, after he had carried off his wife 5** 


« Sarah; n_— Iſaac guilty, he reproved him, ſay- 
« ings Why did you do this ? juſt ſo your father im- 
% poſed upon me.” But all this has no other founda- 
tion than the licenſes of thetoric, which are ſome- 
times extended very near as far as thoſe of poets and 
painters, "FS | a 


Pictoribus atque poetis | 


Duidlibet audendi ſemper ſuit equa 4 (26). (46) Horst. 4 
Ar th iſh, e Arte Poet. v. 9. 


« Poets and painters equally may dare; 
In bold attempts ep claim equal ſhare, 
And may do any thing. Creech. 


Two things ſeem to favour the opinion which Moreri 
followed. 1ſt, The King of Gerar, in Abraham's 
time, is called by the ſame name as in that of Iſaac ; 
and there was one Phichol, a General, when both 


father and ſon were in that country. 2dly, Rebekah, 


though ſo great a beauty, was not carried off as Sarah 
had been; and this, becauſe Abimelech was in a very 
advanced age, and remember'd the ill conſequences 
of his ing off Sarah. To theſe I anſwer, Firſt, 
That fince ſome names have been common to all the 
Kings of a country, as that of Pharoah to thoſe of 
Egypt, why may not that of Abimelech have been ſo 
with reſpe&t to the Kings of Gerar? and as for 
Phichol, it poſſibly might have been the name of an 
employment or poſt ; or, perhaps, this employment 
had devolved from a Phichol, to his ſon of the ſame 
name. Secondly, I anfwer, That Iſaac's Abimelech 
might probably not be young at that time, though he 
were different from the King who carried off Sarah. 
Now, my real opinion is, that he was a good harmleſs 
old man, ſince he was not captivated by Rebekah's 
charms, though he thought her unmarried ; nor told 
Iſaac, that ſhe had been expos'd to any danger from him, 
but only from his ſubjects. And as theſe had ſo fu- 
rious a on for women, that the virtue of every 
beautiful female ſtranger, who had no husband, was 
put to a very great trial ; methinks we cannot better 
account for Abimelech's continence with regard to 
Rebekah, than to ſuppoſe him old. The gay, liber- 
tine part of youth have this ſaying ; The time will 
come when we ſhall live but too regularly. 
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7) Gm. v artifice z for Iſaac fearing he ſhould be murthered, if it were known that the beautiful 


9. 1 „ 
g) Turſellin: * 
. his Epitome ta in ſport [E]. 
Hiſtory, p. 10. | 
edit. of Francker, 
anno 1692, is 
very much miſ- 
tal:en in the fol- 
lowing words : 
Tſaacus Geraras 
annomeae cauſ. 1 
Prefectus, Dei 
num ne conjugis 
pudicitiam ab x n 
Abimelechi regis loſt him the Kin 


ibidine intattam . 

2 That is, without the lea 
«« Iſaac being ar- 
« riv'd in Gerar 
« to get corn, 
„ preſerves, by 


the wells his people were diggin 
Iſaac, to which he conſented 15 


«« the aſſiſtance 

« of Heaven, Alan 7 19, 4.285) 

« his wife's [E] By a certain ſport.] Some fancy, that under 
«© chaſtity from the word ſporting, Which is uſed in Scripture, the 
5 Moors, 1 conjugal duty is modeſtiy ſhadowed, in which Iſaac 


and Rebekah were by chance employed, when Abi- 
melech ſpied them, as he happened to look accidentally 
through his window, Putant quidam honeſt? fignißcari 
eo vocabulo ropulam carnalem. Sed non fit verifimile 
Iſaae prudtntiſimum & ſanctiſimum viram tam in- 
cant? rem habuiſſe cum uxore, ut id per feneſt ram 
proſpicere, ut ſeriptura inguit, Rex poſſet Abimeleth. 
Credibilius igitur eft es vecabulo fignificatos efſe tales 
joros & blanditias in amplexands & aſculando, quales 
inter conjuges agitari turpe non eft ; extra conjugium 
verd nefas eſt (27). That is, Some think, by theſe 
« words the conjugal embrace is, modeſtly ſignified : 
« but it is not probable that a perſon of Iſaac's great 
« wiſdom and piety would have dallied ſo heedleſly 
« with his wife, that King Abimelech could ſee them 
& from his window, as the Scripture tells us. It is 
therefore more probable, that by this word is meant, 
« that they were kiſſing and toying in ſuch a manner as 
married perſons are allowed to do, tho'itis a crime in 
« ſuch as are ſingle.” Others won't allow any ſuch in- 
terpretation, but aſſert, that Iſaac was more prudent, 
and a greater friend to decorum, than to expoſe himſelf 
ſo ; and that on theſe occaſions, he was never in any 
place, where his neighbours could overſee him. We 
muſt therefore, ſay they, underſtand by the word ſporting, 
certain paſtimes, which though not the laſt aft of the 
play, are yet of tov wanton a nature for perſons who 
are not man and wife to exerciſe tbemſelve, in, how 
nearly ſoever they may otherwiſe be related. Thele 
paſtimes muſt ſignify ſomething more than tatling, 
. joking or laughing together ; ſince a brother and ſiſter 
may do all this very innocently, without its being con- 
cluded that they are married, as Abimelech ſuppoſed 
Iſaac and Rebekah to be. This interpretation, me- 
thinks, is infinitely more natural than the former : and 
yet we muſt own, that conjugal fondneſs made Iſaac, on 
ſome occaſions, a little more unguarded than our rigid 
moraliſts would allow a Patriarch to be ; for it cannot 
be denied, but that as Abimelech looked through his 
window, he ſpy'd him and Rebekah at a certain ſport, 
whence he might very juſtly conclude, they were 
husband and wife. It is to be particularly remem- 
bered, that they had been married forty years; Iſaac 
therefore was fourſcore. St. Auſtin, in his books 
againſt Fauſtus the Manichee, who was for ever in- 
veighing againſt the Patriarchs, apologizes for Iſaac, in 


(27) Pererius in 
Gen: xxvis 


(a) Joſephus B. v. 


her (32). 


Rebekah was his wife, made her paſs for his ſiſter. Abimelech diſcovering by a cer- 
at which he ſpied them both, as he was looking through his window, 
that they were nearer related; he ſent for Iſaac, and faid thus to him: Bebold, of 4 
ſurety, he is thy wiſe ; and how ſaidft thou, fhe.is my fiſter ? ... What is this thou haſt dou: 
unto us? One of the people might lightly have lien with thy wife [ 1 
have brought guiltine/s upon us (F) ; at the ſame time he forbid al 
ain of death, to do the leaſt injury to Iſaac or Rebekah. Such a remonſtrance and 
injunction, muſt neceſſarily have proceeded from good nature, and therefore the mo- 
derns ſhould not have made ſo free with Abimelech's character (g). Iſaac's proſperity 
*; friendſhip, and this Patriarch growing vaſtly rich, he was deſired, 
ceremony, to go from among them. He obeyed; and his affairs 
ſtill flouriſhing, though the Philiſtines moleſted him in ſeveral places, on occaſion of 
3 Abimelech again deſired to enter into a covenant with 


and thou fhoulde 


Fg, 
f his ſubjects, upon 


(5) Taken f 
k 2 — = 

a juſt and ſolid manner (28); and to ſay the truth, (28 , 
thoſe are tov ſevere who won't allow a Aire Patri- 22 lib. 
arch or Prelate, to take ſome little recreation with his 22. eap. 46. 
wiſe, till he has firſt made all the window: ſhutters c ers Cites part 
faſt; for we bught to ſuppoſe; that perſons of this in * paſſage, 
character, whenever nature prompts them (after toy- des Feux & det 
ing with one another) to indulge the utmoſt of their Diver mens. 
wiſhes, have preſence of mind enough; in this ſlippery * 
way, to order matters ſo as not to be overſeen by 
any of their neighbouts Cornelius à Lapide makes a 
random refutation, when he inveighs ſo muck againſt 
the authors of the firſt explication. Judæi impuri, 
ſays he (29), jocum hunc intelligunt copulam conjuga- (29) Cornel. 3 
lem: ſed apage hos cynicos. Quit credat Tſaat publics, Lapide in Ges, 
& ſpectante rege, tam inverecundum, lubrictim, eg y- xXvI. 8. 
nicum fuiſſe ? That is, The impure Jews, by this 
** ſport, underſtand the conjugal embrace. But away 
** with thoſe Cynicks ! for who can believe that Iſaac 
„would have been ſo ſhameleſs, diſſolute and cynical, 
publickly and in the King's fight ?” But this is not the 
affair; no one pretends to ſay, that Iſaac was then in the 
middle of the ſtreet: He was in his chamber, and had ; % 
not ſhut the window cloſe; that's all ; and if this ation 
be found blame-worthy, we then muſt be obliged to 
condemn the Patriarch, and act the Cato towards 
him. It is well known, that Cato the Cenſor expell'd 
one Manlius (who probably would have been choſeCon- 
ſul next election) the Senate, for having given his wife . 
a kiſs, his daughter being preſent, in the 4 time (30). (30) Plutarch. if 
Some writers ſearch for ſuch allegorical myſteries (3 1) Cato. Majere, 
in Iſaac and Rebekah's ſporting; as, I am perſuaded, P. 346. 
neither they, nor the ſacred hiſtorian ever dreamt (30 G n K's 
on. I don't include this kind of errors among thoſe COT rt Fu 
I am in queſt of, for that would be endleſs. It would 
be happy, had moſt of theſe myſtical chimeras been 
concealed from the world. 

[F] One of the people might lightly have lien with 
thy toi fr.] eſe Philiſtines muſt have been furious 
myrmidons in love matters; fince Abimelech their 
King wonders that no one had enjoyed Rebekah, ſince 
ſhe paſt only for Iſaac's ſiſter. This ſhews however 
that the people in queſtion had a veneration for mar- 
riage; but as for the maidens, they wete almoſt 
thought the tranſient property of any man ſhould 
addreſs them, of which Dinah, Jacob's daughter, is 
a proof; for as this girl was taking the air, love was 
immediately whiſpered ; ſhe liſtened to the flatterer, 


was enjoyed, and then marriage was propoſed to 


(32) Gen, rake 


ZABIMELECH, the natural ſon of Gideon [A], by (a) Druma his concubine. His 


© 9- of Antiq- father being dead, he went to Shechem the place of his mother's birth. Abimelech's 


vives us this 
name, but the 
Scripture is ſilent 
as to that parti- 
cular. [4] The natural ſon 2 Gideon.) The plain and 
(1) A Expyfition unaffected Mr. Matthew Henry (1) ſays, * Abimelech 
4 the Hiſterical ** was baſe ſon to Gideon; ſo we muſt call him, 
. 785 « and not more modiſhly, his natural ſon, he was ſo 
on Fache, the © unlike him.” Our author afterwards adds this cu- 
9th. London rious political reflection, Of this meteor, this ignis 
1798, Folios * fatuus of a Prince (Abimelech) that was not a pro- 
« tector, but plague to his country, we may ſay, as 
„once was faid of a great Tyrant, that he came in 
„% like a fox, ruled like a lion, and died like a 
„ dog (2).” The reader may perhaps be not diſpleaſed 
to hear ſome farther refle@fons of this witty and ju- 
dicious Divine on our Abimelech. We are here 
* told (Judges ix.) by what arts Abimelech got into 


- 


{2) Idem ibid. 


relations, 


& the ſaddle and made himſelf great. . . . None would 
« have dreamed of making ſuch a fellot as he King, 
« if he had not dreamed of it himſelf. And ſee how 
« here he wheedled them into the choice. How 
„ unfit was he to reign over Iſrael, becauſe unlikely 
„ to defend them, who inſtead of reſtraining and 
„ puniſhing idolatry thus early, made himſelf a penf- 
« oner to an idol? What ſoldiers did he enlift ? he 
« hired into his ſervice vain and light perſons; the 
% tum and ſcoundrels of the country, men of broken 
« fortunes, giddy heads and — lives ; none 
« but ſuch would own him, and they were fitteſt to 
« ſerve his purpoſe. Like leaders, like followers... . 
« (3) Jotham's ſpeech which is here (Judg. ix.) re- (3) Idea id 
A | corded, 


, 


ABL 


relations, that he might be enabled to aſcend the throne, gave him a ſum of money, 
with which he hired a band of wicked * men, and heading them, returned to his father's 
houſe, and there ſlew ting? ood Gideon's 4 ſons, whom ſeveral wives had brought 
him. However Jotham, Gideon's youngett ſon, hid himſelf and eſcaped. Immediately 
after this Abimelech uſurped the ſovereign power, when he exerciſed every kind of ty- 
ranny ; but a few days after, Jotham hearing that the men of Shechem were aſſembled 
near mount Gerizim, he went on the top of it, and thence reproached them for their 
ingratitude ; employing for that purpoſe the parable-of the trees, which being deſirous 
to elect themſelves a King, addreſſed the olive-tree, the ; $i and the vine, for that 


purpoſe ; bur all theſe refuſing, the * to the bramble [CI, which accepting the offer, 
e 


promiſed to cover them with its . He concluded his ſpeech, which the Sheche- 


mites heard with a deep ſilence, with wiſhing, that if God did not approve their choice, 
a fire might then go out from them and devour Abimelech; and from Abimelech, a fire 


1 


W 1228 4 which might devour the inhabitants of Shechem, and the houſe of Millo (5). The Lord 


Scher ite. B. V. heard his prayers, for three years after the men of Shechem, being reſolved to ſubmit no 


ch. 9. longer to Abimelech's cruelties, and repenting that they had murthered Gideon's ſons, 


they drove him from their city, and thought to be ſecure from his reſentments, by put- 
ting themſelves under the protection of a Prince called Gaal. However, Abimelech came 
unawares upon Gaal, and putting his army to flight, flew all the inhabitants of Shechem 
with the ſword, and razing it, ſowed the ground on which it had ſtood with falt. This 
being done, Abimelech burnt the tower of the Shechemites, and rhe houſe or temple of 
their God Berith, in which upwards of a thouſand perſons of both ſexes were con- 
ſumed. He afterwards beſieged a city called Thebez or Thebes, when going to ſet 
fire to a tower of it, to which a multitude of people had fled for „ a woman caſt 
a piece of a mill-ſtone at him, which broke his ſkull [DJ]. Abimelech judging the 
wound mortal, and being unwilling that it ſhould be ſaid he. had fallen by a woman, 
he commanded his armour-bearer to put an end to his life, who accordingly thruſt his 


ſword through him, when he died A. M. 2081, before Chriſt 1234. Judges th Joſeph. 
Antiq. B. V. ch. . | 


corded, ſhews him to be a man of ſach great inge- © voured..... The Sechemites that ſet Abimelech 


% nuity and wiſdom, and really ſuch an accompliſhed © up, were the firſt that deſerted him, and endeavour- 
Gentleman, that we cannot but the more lament the “ ed to kick him off.” Mr. Henry afterwards goes on 


« fall of Gideon's ſons... . thus. The Sechemites did eat and drink and curſed 
[B] Hired a band of wicked men.] A ſett of Divines © Abimelech ; not only ſaid all the ill they could of 
(40 Anrotat. upen in their commentary on the Scriptures (4), thus il- „ him in their table-talk, and the ſongs of their 


all the Bocks of luſtrate theſe words. A deſperate, beggarly, and ** drunkards, but wiſhed all the ill they could of 


the Old 1 « raſeally crew, ſons of Belial, who had no fear of “ him.... They drank healths to his confuſion, and 
Teftament, Vol. 1. 4 God. „ with as loud huzzas as ever they had drank them 


on Judges 9. [C] They ſpoke to the bramble.) Mr. Henry's re- to his proſperity..... Well, Gaal's intereſt in 


London 651. 
Fol, 7 85 flections on the bramble are ſomething peculiar. „ Shechem is ſoon at an end, and he that had talked 
« of removing Abimelech, is himſelf removed, nor 


« The bramble, ſays he, a worthleſs plant, not to be 
«© numbered among the trees, uſeleſs and fruitleſs, nay © do we ever hear of him any more; Exit Gaal (5).“ (5) H 


« hurtful and vexatious, ſcratching and tearing, and How farcical is all this 
« doing miſchief; it began with the curſe, and its 
«© end is to be burned ; ſuch a one was Abimelech, 


's Ex- 
Pofition of the Hiſ- 
[D] Caſt a piece of a mill-flone which broke his **ical Books, &c. 
Shall.) © Three circumſtances, ſays Mr. Matthew bi fupra. 
and yet choſen to the government by the trees, by Henry (6), are obſervable in the death of Abime- (6) Idem ibid, 
all the trees. The bramble being choſen to the lech. iſt, That he was ſlain with a ſtone, as he 


„ government, he takes no time to conſider whether „ had flain his brethren, a// upon one flone. 2dly, 


„ he ſhould accept it or no, but preſently, as if he 
«© had been born and bred to dominion, hefors, and 
„ aſſures them they ſhould find him as he found them. 
„See what great ſwelling words of vanity he ſpeaks, 
« yer. 15.? what promiſes he makes to his faithful 
«« ſubjects, let them come aud truſt in his ſhadow ? a 
% goodly ſhadow to truſt in l... more likely to be 
« ſcratched if they came near him... . If ye be not 
e faithful, let fire come out of the bramble (a very 
<« unlikely thing to ſpit fire) and devour the cedars of 
4 Lebanon, more likely to catch fire and be itſelf de- 


„That he had his skull broke; vengeance aimed at 
« that guilty head which had worne the uſurped 
crown. 3dly, That the ſtone was caſt upon him 
« by a woman, verſ. 53. See firſt his fookſh pride 
in laying ſo much to heart this little circumſtance 
* of his diſgrace! (his being killed by a woman.) 
There was no care taken about his precious ſoul, no 
« prayer to God for his mercy, but very ſollicitous 


he is to patch up his ſhatter'd credit, when there is 
« no patching his Ratters Skull. 


© ABIRAM, a ſeditious Levite, rebell'd in concert with Korah and Dathan, 

againſt Moſes and Aaron. Theſe wanted to ſhare in the government of the People; 

but God puniſh'd them for their pride and murmuring : for Moſes bidding them come 

before the altar with their cenſers, in order to know whether God would make choice 

of them; the earth open'd on a ſudden under their feet, and ſwallow'd them, their 

houſes, and all their goods 140 and at the ſame time fire came from heaven, and 
ty 


conſum'd two hundred and 


of their followers. This happen'd in the Wilderneſs, 


at the ſtation of Kadeſh-Barnea, Anno Mundi 2546, before Chriſt 1489. Num. xvi. 


Joſeph. Antig. lib. 4. c. 2. 


[MF] The earth opened... and ſwallowed them, 


c.] Joſephus deſcribes this terrible cataſtrophe as 


follows. * The earth trembled horribly on a ſudden, 
« and the ſurface of it being covered with water, 
« like as the ſea toſt about by the winds, all the people 
% were terrified ; and a dreadful ſound iſſuing from 


1 


« goons ſunk in, and ſwallowed them 
60 1 


« that part whither the rebellious were going, the 


nt. The prophane 
% earth immediately cloſed in 


„ the leaſt mark of the chaſm appeared (1). 


g thus devoured, the 


GF ABISARES 


that in- 


ch a manner, that not (1) Joſeph. An- 


ig. lib. 4 c. 2. 


A B'I 


(5) Pofeero die . 7 ABISARES A J. King of that part of India beyond the river Hydaſpes [B]. 
2 When Alexander Great was carrying on his expedition into India, Abiſares had 
Ader, cjus 3 ira determin'd to join his forces with thoſe of Porus [CI his ally, in order to oppoſe 
. Alexander; but Porus engaging the latter ingly, and being defeated, Abiſares ſent 
»ataque invicm his brother, and other [D] Embaſſadors, to the Grecian Monarch, with money (a) and ( 80 Arrian | 
7 "om. Quinte, forty elephants, who, in Abiſares's name, offer'd his perſon and dominions to Alex- . 
Curt lib. e ander. The Conqueror commanded Abiſares to come immediately to him, threatning, de mentions only 
13. Dep © in caſe of a refuſal, to ſer out againſt him with a great army. Abiſares ſeems to have 7 © 


Edit. Snaken- s : > l - 
ſent another depuration, conſiſt ing of Arſaces his brother, and other friends, to Alex- this was another 


79 


burg 1724, 4. 
That is, « 
« next day the 


40 Embaſſadors of him 


«« Abifares came 
„„to Alexander, 


«© and gave up to 
«« him the domi- 


„ nions of their 


« mutually 
«c plighted their 
« faith, they 


« were ſent back. U 


ander. Theſe declar'd, that Abiſares was ill in bed, and therefore could not wait upon 3118 


APPTANOT & 
which. being confirm'd by the Embaſſadors whom Alexander had ſent to the Hemric. Steph: 


Indian King, the Grecian was fatisfy'd with the excuſe, and not only left him in the fh. 


quiet poſſeſſion of his dominions, but enlarg'd them (5). Quintus Curtius relates a 


noble anſwer of this Monarch to Alexander [ZE]. 


«ec Sovereign; and 
« after they had nels, 


Abiſares afterwards dy'd of ſick- 


The expedition abovernention'd happen'd about the ſecond year of the 113th 


Olympiad, and three hundred and twenty ſeven years before Chriſt. 


Embiſarus; by «Arrian and Quintus Curtius, Abifares ; 
and by Strabo, Abiſarus. 


B) King of part of India beyond the Hydaſpes.] 
« In the mountains of this country, ſays Strabo (1), 


(1) ZIPABQNOE « js a prodigious multitude (x5<pxor:3yxor) of 


a 
c. Amſtelædami «« gr monkies with tails ; ſo that when the Macelo- 


apud Joannem 
Walters 1707. 
fol. lib. I 5˙ pag» 
1023. 

(2) Nowveau 
Voyage aux Iles 
de Amerigque. 
Tom. II. p. 18 
a la Haye, Chez 
P. G e, &c. 


1724+ 4% 


« nians (the forces of Alexander the Great) ſaw many 
of theſe on open hills, ſtanding in battle array (for 
* theſe animals as well as elephants have ſome under- 
««. ſtanding) — took them for an army, and marched 
«« quick towards them, as tho' they had been ſo many 
„ enemies. However, Taxillus who was then with A- 
«« lexander undeceived his ſoldiers. Thoſe apes are ta- 
ken two ways: Firſt, as they imitate whatever they 
«« ſee, and climb up trees; whenever the hunters (} 


e them ſitting on branches, they bring a diſh full of 


„ water, and laying it in their fight, rub their eyes 
„ with this water. The men then lay glue in the 
« diſh inſtead of water, and hide themſelves at ſome 
«« diſtance, when the apes coming down. from the 
* trees, ſmear themſelves with glue, which faſtning 
their eye-lids together, they by that means are ta- 
* ken alive. This is one way. The other is, men 
put on little kind of ſacks made in the ſhape of a 
«© rug or mantle, and leaving others that are hairy 
within and daubed with glue, they go away, when 
the apes cloathing themſelves with theſe mantles, 
are by that means eaſily taken... . Though ſome 
of the antients are not over famous for their ve- 
racity in things of this kind, yet the pranks» which 
ſuch monkies as are brought over into Europe 
Play, and the whimſical account which travellers 
of great credit give of them, makes the above 
relation of Strabo not ſo improbable. Among 
the pleaſant ſtories which are told us of theſe ani- 
mals, father Labat has the following. An ape 
in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, whoſe dam was 
« ſhot, by which means he was taken, had been 
© brought up by father Cabaſſon, The little creature 
« was ſo fond of his venerable maſter, that he would 


„ never leave him, ſo that whenever the father went 


« to church, he was obliged to confine him cloſe, he 
% having no chain: However, the ape happened to 
«« eſcape one day, and hiding himſelf over the pulpit, 
«*« did not appear till his maſter aſcended it. He then 
“ got upon the top of it, and obſerving the preach- 
er's geſtures, he inſtantly mimicked them (height- 
„ ening the whole with poſtures and grimaces) fo 
„that all the congregation fell a laughing. Father 


Abiſares.] He is called by Diodorus Siculus, 


the leaſt injury. But what was the 


« Cabaſſon n6t being able to accoufit for this inde- 


* cency, firſt gave them a gentle reprimand, but 


« finding them laugh louder, he was ſeized with a 


* holy rage, and began to cenſure them very ſeverely, 
« for paying ſo little regard to the word of God. 
„ The ape obſerving the unuſual violent motions of 


« his maſter, made much ftronger grimaces, which 


„ made all the people laugh much louder. At laſt, 
« ſome perſon defired the father to look over his 
* head. The preacher no ſooner ſaw the ape's mi- 
« mickry, but he himſelf fell a laughing alſo ; and as 
« there was no poſlibility of taking him, he choſe 
« rather to diſcontinue his diſcourſe, as he was not 
„ in a humour to continue, nor his congregation to 
« hear it. N Sr 

[c] Abiſares bad determined to join his forces with 
thoſe of King Porus.] According to Diodorus Sicu- 


lus (4), © Alexander having ſtruck a terror into Abi - (4) Book xvii 
« fares, who was come too late to join his forces with cp. 20. 


&© thoſe of Porus, the conqueror forced Abiſares to 
e ſubmit to his obedience, and to comply with what- 
„ ever he ſhould enjoin. 

[D] But Porus ... being defeated ... ſent his bro- 


ther and other embaſſadors.) According to Qaintus | 
(4) Lib. g. cap, 


Curtius (4), Abiſares ſent Embaſſadors to Alexander 


before the latter engaged Porus ; Abi/ares,. qui prius 1. Edit. ut ſupra. 


quam cum Poro dimicaretur, legatos ad Alexandram 
miſerat. | 
[E] Quintus Curtius relates a noble anſwer of this 


Monarch to Alexander.) Rurſus alios (legatos) * mifit, » Abiſatea. 


pollicentes omnia fucturum que imperaſſet, modo n? 
cogeretur corpus ſuum dedere; neque enim aut fine 
regio imperio vifturum : aut regnaturum eſſe captivum. 


Cui Alexander nuntiari juſfit 3 fi graveretur ad ſe ve- 


nire, ipſum ad eum efſe venturum (5). That is, © Abi- (5) Idem ibid 


« fares again ſent Enibaſſadors to Alexander, promiſ- 
de ing that he would obey whatever he ſhould com- 
* mand, provided he mould not be obliged to ſurren- 
der up his perſon ; for that he could not live with- 
cout reigning, and could not reign if he were in 
% captivity. Alexander anſwered, That in caſe Abi- 
« ſares did not care to come, he would go to him.” 
Alexander indeed had very juſt reaſon to invade the 
dominions of this Monarch, who had never done him 
pretence ? To ci- 
vilize mankind : as laudable a motive, as that religious 
one of murthering people for the good of their ſouls. 


What havock did not the Spaniards make among the 


inoffenſive Americans 


co ABISHAG, a young Shunamite virgin of great beauty, was choſen to at- 


tend upon and warm, or, as the Scripture ſays, to heat David [A] in his old age. She 
| e 


[4] Abiſbag . . .. was choſen to.... heat David.) 
Jolephus relates this incident thus. This King 
being oppreſſed with the weight of years, his body 
« was ſo benum'd, that though ever ſo many bed- 


clothes were laid upon him he could not get any 


« warmth. Upon which the phyſicians being con- 
ſulted, they were unanimouſly of opinion, that the 
«« molt beautiful virgin in all the country ſhould be 
* {ought for, and put into the King's bed ; that ſhe 
« ſhould cheriſh him, and thereby drive away his 


flept 


« coldneſs. Now there was found in the city one 
„ Abiſhag, the moſt lovely woman of the age, who 
« being put to bed to the King, ſhe only warm 


« him (1).” The elegant father Berruyer deſcribes (x) 
this as follows. © The King (David) though he had 7%. 


« been ſo robuſt in his youth, ſeemed to decay daily, 
« and it was believed he could not live much longer. 
« His afflitions; his labours, his fatigues, his ſick- 


« neſſes, his perpetual wars, had exhauſted him 
« ſo much, that entering now his ſeventieth year, 
«6 


his 


0 


pb. 4 


7. C. 11. 


— — — — ̃¶ — 
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(4 Flenry calls 
him , Ablavius or 


Eiaphins. Hy. 


Eceleſ.. Tom. J- 


p- 37. Bruſſels 
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Aept by the King's fide, who did not attempt to violate her chaſtity (a). Afterwards, ( 
© David's ſons, deſir'd Bathſheba the mother of 8 


Adonhah, one o 


A BI 


with her ſon, that he might be permitted to marry Abiſhag, ſhe being ſtill à virgin. 


But Solomon, knowing 


opportunity of uſurping the crown, put him to 


donijah's intent in mga. Fenn, requeſt, was only to get an 
ath, A. M. 3021, before Chriſt % g. 


1014 years. 1 Kings, i. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 8. & 9. . | 


« his natural heat ſeemed upon the point of being ex- 
«« tinguiſhed ; and though the utmoſt endeavours were 
«© uſed, it was impoſſible to adminiſter any warmth to 
« him, However, his mind was as vigorous as 
« ever, and he till governed with ſo much wiſdom 
d and authority, as made his life precious. His 


« phyſicians, in order to prolong it, hit upon an 


«« expedient which ſucceeded, at leaſt for ſome time. 
« We muſt, ſaid they to him, Sir, ſeek for the King 
„% gur Lord, a beautiful, hg virgin, who en- 
« joys a ſtrong fluſh of health. Such an one ſhall be 
„employed in ſerving the King, ſhe ſhall lie with 
40 kin, the ſhall warm him; and the vigour of her 


youth ſhall contribute to reſtore his decayed facul- 


„ ties. The King conſented to the propoſal, firſt ob- 
« ſerving the ſeveral precautions which his prudence 
« and religion ſuggeſted. All Iſrael was ſought thro” 
« in order to find out a proper perſon, and the choice 
« fell on a Shunamite, Abiſhag by name, a young, 


% beautiful, virtuous woman. He made her his wiſe; 
« and ſhe was with him both night ahd day; but 
though he had married her, they always lived to- 
« gether ina ſtate of continence. Thus aſſiſted; the 
« infirm Monarch continued to live, but was not ca- 
« pable to act in perſon, nor ever went out of the 


„palace (2),” Mr. Matt. Henry cenfures the phyſi- (2) Hs. d 


cians for preſcribing as they did. They ordered Ce, de Dic. 
Tom. 4. p. 508. 
Paris &c. 1928. 


« him (David) ſays this author, a young bed-fellow. 
% A fooliſh project it was, to preſcribe nuptials to one 
« that ſhould have been preparing for his funeral; 


e but they knew what would gratify their own cor- 


„ ruptions, and perhaps were too willing to gratify 
% his, under colour of conſulting his health; his Pro- 
e phets ſhould have been conſulted as well as his Phy- 
« ficians in an affair of this nature. However, this 
“ might be excuſed them, when even good men ig- 
* norantly allowed themſelves in the having ſo many 
wives. 


| G7 ABISHAI, fon of Teruiah and brother to Joab, is ranked among the ce- 
lebrated warriors who flouriſh'd in the reign of King David. The Scripture acquaints 


us, that Abiſhai himſelf flew three hundred men with his ſpear. _ 
puniſh'd Shimei for his injurious treatment 


firm to David's intereſt, and would have 


He always continu'd 


of that Monarch, and have kill'd Saul { 4]. He was preſent in the combat which was 
fought againſt the adherents of Iſhboſheth, and fignaliz'd himſelf greatly in it. Abiſhai 
afterwards kill'd eighteen thouſand Idumeans in battle, and oblig'd them to become tri- 


butary. In a. batt 


fought againſt the Philiſtines, he flew a giant call'd Iſhbi-benob, 
| deſcended from Rapha, the iron of whoſe ſpear weigh'd three hundred ſhekels, and who 


was girded with a new ſword, with which he intended to Kill King David. 1 Sam. 


xxvi. 2 Sam. xxiii. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 7. c. 1, 7 & 10. 


[4] And would have killed Saul.) This incident 
is thus deſcribed by the author of the Hifory of the 
People of God (1). © The couragious David, hearing 
« that Saul was in the camp, and being ſuddenly 
« inſpired by God, he took his reſolution, and com- 
« manding two of his braveſt ſoldiers to follow him, 
« there being ſtill light enough to perceive __ 
he advanced ſecretly by covered ways to Saul's 
« camp. He there viewed the royal tent at leiſure, 
« where the King was fleeping, with Abner ſon of 
« Ner by him. He ſaw the ſoldiers lying round 
« the tent, oppreſſed with wearineſs, and diſſolv- 
„ ved in ſleep. He took notice, that, from the place 
„ where he ſtood to the center of the camp, there 
vas not any advanced guard, nor watchful centinel. 
„ Whilſt he was attentively examining theſe things, 
« the day fell, and there remained only light enough 
to ſee one's way. Well! ſays David gaily to his 
« two officgrs Ahimelech and Abiſhaiz which of you 
« has a mind to follow me to Saul's camp? Beth 
« would have done it with equal ardour, though they 
had thereby expoſed themſelves to the greateſt dan- 
gers, but Ahimelech yielded the glory to Abiſhai, 
« David's nephew, who inſtantly anſwered ; I, if you 
« pleaſe, will have the honour of accompanying you.” 
The following deſcription is a fine one. David attend- 
ed only by Abiſhai, pierced, in the night-time, into 
the midſt of the enemy's camp: He went as far as 
« Saul's tent, and ſtealing ſoftly into it, he gaz'd at- 
„ tentively on the «King who was buried in a deep 
«« fleep, his lance fixed on the ground lying near his 
* head, and Abner at a little diſtance from him, in a 
5 ſound fleep. The reſt of the ſoldiers were alſo 
« ſleeping, and not a ſoul was awake, ſo little did 
«« they diſtruſt David or his band. This, ſaid Abiſhai, 
is a very propitious opportunity; and I am of opi- 
% nion, that you will hardly let it flip: The Lord 
* himſelf delivers up Saul into your hands, will you 


« therefore ſuffer him to eſcape, and won't you, at 


* laſt, conclude that you abuſe imprudently the mer- 


« cies of heaven, if you ſtill liſten to your delicacies 
c 


* 


* that every thing ſhall go right. With one thruſt 
„I'll drive the lance through his body, and I'll rivet 
« him to the earth: be perſuaded, I ſhall have no 
« occaſion to give a ſecond thruſt, and he won't have 
« time to call for help. What's that you ſay, Abi- 
% ſhai? cries David (trembling when he conſidered 
% the danger his enemy was in) God keep you from 
attempting any ſuch action. What man ſhall dare 
to ſtretch forth his hand on the Lord's anointed, 
« and not be a ſacrilegious wretch ? As the Lord liveth, 
« continued he, if the Lord himſelf does not ſtrike 
« Saul, if he does not die a natural death or in battle, 
« he ſhall not die; at leaſt his blood ſhall not be ſhed 
« by me; and I again call the Lord to witneſs, that, in 
«*« contempt of the ſacred unction, I have not attempt- 


and ſcruples ? Permit me only to act, and I anſwer 


mon, to intercede ;;,. 


Dawi 
old to attempt ary 
thing 1uFiows te 


« ed any thing againſt the life of my Sovereign. "Wh 


„us dare an action that may be more generous and 
« more worthy of us: Do you only take away the 
* lance that ſtands at the King's head, and the veſſel 
* of water which was left by him; leave the reſt to 


* me, and you ſhall ſee the work of God... . Abiſhai _ 


could ſcarce be prevailed with to give his conſent, 
« and ſtill continued to exclaim againſt David's im- 
% prudence. However, the hero put an end to the 
“ diſpute, by taking away the veſſel and the lance, 
and immediately bid his nephew follow him. They 
% then returned back, unperceived by- any of the 
« officers or ſoldiers who never waked, ſo that no 
* one had the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had been done 
« in the King's tent. —— one was faſt aſleep, and 


„this kind of lethargy in three thouſand ſoldiers ap- 


ay puny ſo ſingular and uncommon to Abiſhai, that 
e truly judged the finger of the Lord was there. 


ABLANCOURT. NicnyoLas PznroT, SIEUR p') See PERROT. 
GZ ABLAVIUS a ABLABIUS, whom ſome declare, but without foundation, 
to have been an Egyptian [A], was Prefeus . Pretoria under Conſtantine the 


[4] Whom ſome declare, but without foundation, to have been an Egyptian.) © Eunapius is the only writer 


5 


- 


Great [B], 


who. 


er) Tillemont, 
iſt. des Empe- 
608. 


13 Ke. 


court, and got rid of Sopater his * 2 

Africa ſo early as the year 314, in caſe Conſtantine's letter, by which the African Bi- 
ſhops were ordered to come and aſſiſt at the council of Arles, was addreſs'd to Abla- 
vius z but in the manuſcript of it we find the name Ela 
probable that Ælianus, at that time Proconſul of Africa, was meant; than Ablavius, (% His name 


Peurs, Vol. 9. p. 


170g. 125. 
(2) Idem, p. 332. following account of Ablavius. 


XBL 


$t 


Great [ IJ, from A. D. 326 to 347 [CJ Ablavius ws in gfeat credit at that Emperor's . 
g? 


itor. | He' poſſe 


d ſome employmen in (6) He was de- 
Pio) = (9) e 

nant of Africa. 

Ibid. Hiftoire de 


phius (c), by which it is mote f. . 


who was Conſul in 331, and had a magnificent houſe in Conſtantinople, which afterwards uh to . 
was the palace of Placidia, daughter to Theodoſius the Great. Conſtantine on his lemont. Fleury, 
death- declared him one of Conſtance's council, but the latter diſpoſſeſs*'d him im- 


mediately of his employment, upon pretence that he was forced to it by the ſoldiery. 


Ablavius being thus turned out, withdrew to a country ſeat of his in Bithynia, but was 
not long quiet there; for Conſtance diſpatched ſome affairs of the army to Ablavius 
who gave him a letter, by which he ſeemed to appoint him his ſucceſſor in the Empire; 
at leaſt Ablavius imagining this to be the pur port of it, enquired for the in/ignia of the 
Empire, which he ſuppoſed was ſent him, when immediately ſome other officers ruſhed 


in, and killed him [D]. 


« who treats pretty much at large of Ablavius, and 


« all that we can gather from him is, that he was 
« not born in Egypt; for he gives us a long and filly 
„ ſtory of his birth in a city where an Egyptian, who 
% had left his country, was then in an inn (1). 

DDI 4blavins .... was Prefeitus Pretorio under 
Conſtantine the Great] Father Varenne (2) gives the 
« He was, ſays this 
« author, ſo obſcurely born, that his country is ſtill 
« unknown. He was raiſed to the dignity of Grand 
« Maſter of the Empire, but whether for his merit, 
* or meerly by fortune, I cannot ſay. He was 
« a Chriftian if it is to him, as no one doubts, that 
Conſtantine wrote concerning the council of Arles 
with reſpe& to the Donatiſts. Nevertheleſs he is 
accuſed of avarice and cruelty ; and the too great 
* humanity of the Emperor is reproached with be- 
*< ing the cauſe of theſe crimes, as well as of Ablavi- 
uss riſe ; but was not this owing to the jealouſy 
4 of courtiers who envied his fortune? What is cer- 
& tain is, that Eunapius and Zozimus, both Heathens, 
« are his only accuſers. Theſe exclaim againſt him 
« as having been the occaſion of Sopater's death, 
« which they aſcribe to Ablavius's jealouſy at that 
„ Philoſopher's having ſuch great credit with Con- 
« ſtantine. But is it ſurprizing that after they had 
« ſo often flandered the reputation of their So- 
« yereign, they ſhould defame that of his favourite! 
« The exalted pitch of grandeur to which Ablavius 
« was riſen, and above all the religion he profeſs'd, 
* to which he chiefly owed his good fortune ; theſe 
„ were his real crimes in the eyes of thoſe whom env 
* and the illuſion of Paganiſm prejudiced againſt his 
« memory. He indeed loſt his life under Conſtance 


« but what can be inferred from thence ? only this, 
that the too great favour which that Emperor in- 
« dulged him, and not that of Conſtantine the Great, 
« {ſwelled him with a pride which proved fatal; and 
« as he was an ambitious man, made him at laft fall 
« a victim to the public hatred. | 
[C] From 326 % 337.) Tillemont (3) gives this (4) Hifoive du 
account of his employments, He pofſefs'd ſome Empereurs, tom. 
« poſt in Africa in 314, he likewiſe enjoyed an em- 2 P. 347- 
6 ployment in Italy the year after, and was Conſul <5 many 1709, 
« in 331. It appears from the Code, that he was 
« Prefeftus Prætorio in 326, and the following years 
« till 337. He was not even diſpoſſeſs'd of it till 
4 337 by Conſtance, 

[D] Some other officers ruſhed in and killed hin.] 
Eunapius (4) gives us the following accoutit of his (4) Cap. 4- pi 
death. Conſtance ſent ſeveral officers of the army 40. 
„ from Conſtantinople to him, the firſt of whom 
« were commanded to preſent him letters in his 
* name, with the ſame reſpect and ceremony-as was 
* uſed to Emperors. Ablavius being firmly per- 
ſuaded that he ſhould be raiſed to the Empire, re- 
«« ceived the letters with an air of ſuch haughtineſs 
and diſdain as diſguſted every one; and asked with 
no leſs pride for the infignia of the Empire, which 
* he ſuppoſed were ſent him. The officers anſwer- 
« ed, that letters only had been given them, but that 
* ſome other officers, who were at the door, were 
« entruſted with the other patt of the commiſſion. 
%% Ablavius thinking all was ſafe, gave orders for their 
« being admitted; but theſe coming in, inſtead of 
% cloathing him with purple, fell upon him and tore 
him to pieces. 


ABLE or ABEL (Thomas) was admitted Batchelor of Arts at Oxford, July 4, 


1513 (a), and took his degree of Maſter of Arts, June 27, 1516 (5): to what d 
of Divinity he was advanc'd is unknown. 


Brees [a Wood, Faſt? 


He was afterwards (c) chaplain to Queen 0. vol. 1. f. 


Katharine, conſort of King Henry VIII, and is ſaid by a certain author (d) to be, Vir ) 1. ww. 6 
longe doctiſſimus, qui reginæ aliquando in muſicarum tattu & linguis operam ſuam navaret. 24. 


That is, „One of the moſt learned men, who uſed ſometimes to teach the 


Queen we. f ate 


« muſic and the languages.” In 1529 and 30, he ſhew'd himſelf a zealous advocate yn EP 


againſt the divorce [A] of the Queen, and a paſſionate enemy againſt the unlawful 


[4] 4 zealous advocate againſt the divorce.) He 
was made Chaplain to the Queen ; and we don't que- 
ſtion but Able was perſuaded in his conſcience of 
the unlawfulneſs of the divorce. But whether he 
was in the right, and whether the circumſtances the 
King was then in, did not juſtify the diſſolving of his 
marriage, is another queſtion, not eaſily to be ſolved, 
It ſeems indeed that a divorce is not allowed to Chri- 


ſtians in any caſe, but that of adultery. If this was a 


moral precept, grounded on the nature of things, 
there could be no diſpute ; but that it is not ſo, ap- 
pears by the permiſſion God gave to the Jews, of 
diſmiſſing their wives and marrying again (1); for no 
diſpenſation can be granted for breaking à moral duty. 
Since therefore the law againſt divorce is but a poſi- 
tive law, it muſt, like all other poſitive laws, give 
way to moral duties, when there is a conflit between 
them. The queſtion then will be, whether or- not 
King Henry was in ſuch circumſtances, that he could 
not butbreak ſome moral duty without being divorced 


chier, Hiftor. 


r C 1 Eecle de Mar- 
P 9 cedings yr, * ord. 


i | \ min. Divi Fran- 
from his Queen: The lawfulneſs of his divorce has ., Ingolf. 
been maintained by ſeveral eminent perſons, whoſe 4 2 ah 3 
opinions are ſo fully related in Biſhop: Burnet's Hifory x 
of the Reformation, and in ſeveral. other books, that 
we need not infiſt upon it. But fince we have an oc, 
caſion here to ſpeak of divorce, the reader will not 
perhaps be diſpleaſed to find a curious paſlage from a 
very ingenious author. Divorce, ſays he, permitted 
among the Heathens, was forbid the Chriſtians ; 

This alteration, which at firſt ſeemed of very little 
« moment, has been fince attended with terrible 
« conſequences : it did not only deſtroy all the ſweets 
« of wedlock, but did alſo affect the very end of it: 
A what was intended to make the tie ſtronger, did only 
* looſen it; and the hearts, inſtead of being cloſer 
« united, were thereby ſeparated for ever. No re- 
% gard was had for the diſtaſte which married people, 
often have againſt one another, nor for their ill 
„ humours, or inſociable tempers: love, the moſt un- 
* controlable and inconſtant paſſion, was to be un- 
« akterably 


82 ABN 


. proceedings of the King. At that time he wrote Trat. de non diſſolvendo Henrici & Catba- 
rinæ matrimonio. That is, A Treatiſe to ſhew that the marriage of Henry and Ka- 
e tharine ought not to be diſſolv'd.“ In the year 1534 he was attainted of miſpriſion, 
(by the name of Tho. Able) for taking part and being active in the affair of Eliſabeth 
(+) See the article Barton (e) the holy maid of Kent. Afterwards denying the King's ſupremacy over the 
Maid.” Church [B}, he was hang'd, drawn, and quarter'd in Smithfield, July 30, 1540, having 
before, as it is thought, written other things, but they are loſt. hile in priſon, he 


A Stow's ſoners, to go under bail (J). 


1534+ 


was kept ſo 2 that on May 27, 32 Hen. VIII, the keepe 

iving liberty 
find another Tho. Able, who has written againſt the 
n n. Gangranæ of Tho. Edwards; but he being a hundred years later than the former, (for 
he liv'd in 1646) he cannot be the fame 


ſent to the Marſhalfea, for 


Vol, 1. p. 54. 


© alterably ſettled; and like the antient ts, they 
«*« cauſed men to be faſten'd alive to dead bodies; thus 
«« two petſons, often ill matched, and weary of one an- 
* other, were joined irretrievably and for ever. Nothing 


„ did formerly more effectually contribute to the 


** mutual affection of man and wife, than the liberty 
% they had to leave one another when they pleaſed ; 
„ this made them patiently undergo all the domeſtick 
© toils and uneaſineſſes. It is not ſo with Chriſtians ; 
« their preſent ſorrows make them deſperate when they 
9 — 1 they will never ceaſe 3 hence mutual aver- 
« ſion, domeſtick broils, and conſtant ſcorn. Poſterity 
« ſuffers by all this; ſcarce is the honey-moon | wer 
« but the moſt eſſential part of marriage is neglected, 
«© and man and wife live twenty or thirty years in a 
« domeſtick divorce, which is as pernicious, if not 
« more, than a publick ſeparation. Of two perſons 
« joined in wedlock, if one, either by an ill conſti- 
0 tution or by old age be not proper for the deſign 
« of nature, the other is in a manner buried with 
bim, and made equally uſeleſs for the 3 — 
« of mankind, It is not eaſy to ſay what induced 
* Chriſtians to aboliſh divorce. Among all the nati- 
ons of the world marriage is a contract, that admits 
of all poſſible conditions, and thoſe only ſhould be 
<«« diſallowed that are inconſiſtent with the end of it: 
«« Chriſtians don't conſider it in this view; but then 
they ure at a loſs to ſay what it is. According to 
them it does not conſiſt in ſenſual pleaſures, ſo far 
* from it, one would think, they endeavour to baniſh 
them from the marriage ſtate as much as they can; 
«« but it is a type, a figure, and ſomething myſterious, 


(2) Lettres Per- © which I don't underſtand (2).“ The author of theſe 


ſanet, tome 2. 
let. 102, p. 169, 


&. 


(3) Baſnage, 
Hiſt. des Fuiff, 


t, 3* liv. 5 C. 20. It 1 


(4) De imperio 
Jammar um 
reſtatum circa ſa- 


obſervations pretends, that the aboliſhing divorce is 
one of the reaſons, why Europe is much leſs peopled 
at preſent, than it was formerly. But that ingenious 
Gentleman, though he pleads for allowing married 
people the liberty of _— would not, I am 
ſure, admit of all the reaſons, for which ſome Jews 
pretend a man may ſend away his wife. Rabbi Hillel 
maintained, that if a wife let the meat be too much 
roalted, it was a ſufficient reaſon for a husband to 
divorce her. Akiba went farther till ; he ſaid, that 
if a man found a woman more beautiful, or. of a 
more ealy temper than his wite, he might leave this 
to take the former ( 3): 

[B] Denying the King's ſupremacy over the Church.] 
s no wonder that a man, educat 
dices of the Church of Rome, ſhould deny the King's 
ſupremacy in Church-affairs ; and if he follow'd the 
dictates of his conſcience in ſo doing, his fate was 
very hard, and to be pity'd : but if he did it out of 


© a ſpirit of faction and party, as might be ſuſpected 


frem his being very active in the matter of the holy 
Maid of Kent, he fully deſerv'd the puniſhment he 
ſuffer d. For notwithſtanding the opinion of thoſe 
crafty Clergymen, who would have the Church to'be 
independent from the State, all learned politicians 
maintain, that the Civil Power muſt be ſupreme over 
all affairs.eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. Nulla in re, 
lays Grotius (4), magis eluceſtit vis ſummi imperii, 
guam quod in ejus arbitrio eft, quenam religio publick 


cra. cap. 8. G. 2. exerceatur, iugue præci puum inter majeſtatis jura po- 


Þ. 120. 


in all the = 


r of Newgate was 
to Dr. Powell and Dr. Able his pri- 


perſon. 
| LH 


nant omnes, qui ee ſcripſerunt. That is, „The 
« power of the ſupreme magiſtrate a s in nothing 
« more than this, that they have the authority to 
« appoint what religion ſhall be publickly profeſled ; 
« and this, all Civilians agree, is one of the principal 
« prerogatives of the Sovereign.” If you ask, why 
the religion of England the Romiſh under Queen 
Mary, and the Proteſtant under Queen Eliſabeth ; 
the anſwer is, becauſe this was the will and plea- 
ſure of theſe Queens, - or of the Queens and Par- 
liament (5). 
turn'd Chriltians, they order'd and regulated all 
Church-affairs, Ach s XS ν “ AH (el Bao) 


Wood, Athene Oxonienſes, 


It appears, that when the Emperors (5) A ibid. 


Te Ti ixxAncia; Tewypare wrio (6): which is but (6) Socr. H. E. 
reaſonable ; for, as Optatus ſays (7), the State is not lib. 5. in Proem. 
in the Church, but the Church in the State : Nox (7) Optatus Mi- 


enim Reſpublica eff in Eccleſia, ſed Ecilefia in Repub- 
lica. IC our 77m 4 —— 
rogative which we ſee. to have been given ali 

to godly Princes in Holy Scripture by God himſelf, 
that is, that they ſhould rule all eſtates and degrees 
committed to their charge by God, whether they be ec- 
— an or civil, belong 


levetanus, lib. 5. 


Grotium, 


mp. Sum. Pot. 
Cap. 1. & 7. p· &. 


to the King's Majeſty (8). (3) Artic. of 


e moſl material objection that can be made againſt Rel. art. 57. 


the ſupremacy of the Sovereign in matters of Re- 
ligion and Church-affairs, i:, that the ſtate of Reli- 
glon will be uncertain, and depend upon the will and 
pleaſure of thoſe that govern. This is true indeed, 
and relates not only to Religion, but to all Rate-affairs 
in general. But muſt the Sovereign be depriv'd of 
his right, becauſe he can make a wrong ule of it ? 
And is not the ſame danger to be fear'd, tho' the 
power of ordering religious affairs be in other hands 
than thoſe of the Civil Magiſtrate ? Has not the Re- 
ligion of the Jews been alter'd ſeveral times, and 
reſtor'd by their Kings? And for all that, has the 


= 4 of theſe Kings been ever call'd in queſtion (9)? (9) All this is 


e Sovereign muſt then certainly have the 


power borrow'd from 


of eſtabliſhing what Religion he thinks beſt ; but then Grotius, De Imp. 


it ſeems Reaſon, as well as Chriſtianity reaches us 
alſo, that every private perſon ſhould be allow'd to 
follow the dictates of his conſcience ; and that non- 


Sum. Poteſt. cap- 


8. F. 2. but 
2 is too 


the 
ng to be here 


conformity to an eſtabliſned Religion, ſhould never inſerted. 


deprive them of any natural or civil right ; except we 
will maintain with Hobbes, that the State being a 
Perſon by itſelf, the Religion and Worſhip of the State 
muſt be uniform ; becauſe whatever a man does accor- 
ding to his own private reaſon, cannot be the action, 
nor conſequently the worſhip of the civil ſociety. For 
whatever 9 done by the civil ſociety is underſtood to 
be done by him or thoſe that govern, and therefore by 


the conſent of all the ſubjects together, that is, wni- (10) Hobbes, De 
formity. Tatis (io) civitatibus, guarum unaquegque eff Cine, cap. 15. 


perſona, ratio naturalis imperat Cultus publici uni- 


formitatem ; nam que attiones fiunt a fingulis, ſecun- FE 


dum privatas rationes, eæ civitatis aftiones non ſunt, 
negue ergo civitatis cultus ; quod autem fit a civitate, 
fieri intelligitur ejus, vel eorum qui ſummum habent 
imperium, ideogue conſenſu civium ſimul omniun, id eſt 
uniformiter. 1 to this ſyſtem, private perſons 
would not be anſwerable for whatever they do, to 
conform to the eſtabliſh'd Religion, and to obey the 
Civil Magiſtrate in matters of public worſhip. 


ABNER, the ſon of Ner, father-in-law to Saul, and General of his armies, 
ſerv*d him on all occaſions with the greateſt fidelity and courage. After the death of 


that Prince, Abner ſet Iſhboſheth, King Saul's ſon, on the throne., This King 


reign'd peaceably two years over Iſrael ; but at the end of that time, a war 
breaking out between liracl and the tribe of Judah, who had elected David King, 
1 4 


Abner 


§. 15. werſus f- 
m, p. 275. 


WW 


Abner march'd againſt that Prince with the flower of his troops; but was defeated, 
Abner*s valour and prudence were Iſhboſheth's chief reſſource; but the former bein 


diſguſted [A], went over to David, whoſe wife Michal he caus'd to be reſtor'd to Bim 


After this, Abner aſſembled the Chiefs of the army * and the Elders of Iſrael, to 
whom he repreſented, that ſince God had caus'd David to be anointed King, it would 
be in vain to reſiſt his will; and by that means diſpos'd them to declare for the latter: 
and Abner going immediately to David, was receiv'd by him with the utmoſt teſti- 
monies of affection. Joab, fearing that his merit would be eclipſed by that of Abner [C]. 
who by that means would diſpoſſeſs him of the command of the army, follow'd him 
as he was returning to aſſemble the people of Iſrael, in order that they might elect 
David mug, and Joab drawing Abner aſide, upon pretence of ſpeaking privately to 
him, he kill'd him treacherouſly, the year of the world 2987, and before Chriſt 1048. 
David was extremely griev'd when news was brought him of this horrid action, and 
proteſted aloud before the Almighty, that he had no hand in it [Di: and vented im- 

recations againſt Joab and his houſe [E]. He then order'd that Abner ſhould be pub- 
ickly interr'd, which was perform'd in a very ſolemn manner, David himſelf following 
the corpſe. This King afterwards erected to his memory in Hebrona ſplendid monument, 


on which an epitaph was engrav'd, compos'd by David in his praiſe. Some authors 


{1) Arnetet. on 
ebe bocks of the 
Old and New 
Teftament, Vol. 1. 
on £ Sam. iii. 7. 
London 1651. 
Lolio. 


®* That is, * He 
«« declar'd Caftile 
to be the coun- 
*« try of his an- 
% ceſtors, and 

Lisbon that of 
&* his parents. 


even think that the 139th Pilalm, O Lord, thou haſt ſearch'd me and known me, &c. 
was written by David on this occaſion, as a teſtimony before God and men, that the 


barbarous deed abovemention'd had not been perpetrated by his command. 2 Sam. iii. 


Foſeph. Antiq. lib. 7. ch. 1. 


% 


[4] Abner being diſguſted.) The occaſion of this 
quarrel with Iſhboſheth was this: © Iſhboſheth ſup- 
„pos d Abner had debauch'd one of his father Saul's 
% concubines ; Wherefore, ſays he, haſt thou gone in 
«* unto my father's concubine ? (2 Sam. iii. 7.) Mat is, 
« haſt lain with and defiled her; with which fault 
« he charges him, either becauſe it was ſo reported 
* to him by others, or, out of his own groundleſs 
« ſuſpicion and jealouſy, ſeeing it appeareth not whe- 
« ther it was ſo or no; Abner, in his anſwer, nei- 
« ther conſeſſing or denying it. But however it 
« were, true or falſe, it feemeth that Iſhboſheth's 
« diſcontent did ariſe, not only from this, that he had 
« diſhonour'd his father, who was his King and So- 
« yereign, in lying with his concubine, being his 
« ſubject; but chiefly by obſerving into what great 
« ſtrength he was grown, being General of the ar- 
« my, and in great favour with the people, he ſuſ- 
2 that out df his ambition he aſpir'd to the 
2 and made way thereto, by making uſe 
of the King's concubine, who had two ſons, which 
might give ſome colour to his claim, when Iſh- 
* boſheth was taken out of the way (1).” 
perhaps would imagine, that Iſhboſheth himſelf had a 
ous for this concubine, and therefore could not 

ar to have Abner for a rival. Tis well known that 
moſt princes in all ages have aſſumed liberties, 2 
cularly in their amours, above the reſt of mankind: 
they 4 that their birth gives them a right to in- 
dulge every wiſh, which is no wonder when we 
* ow el hb, Chief 1 We 
] Abner aſſembled the Chiefs of t „Oe. 
1 lain * Abner was no bad Lada Being 

i 
abandon him, and go over to his enemy. Abner very 
poſſibly was glad of this op rtunity, when he found 
that Iſhboſheth was not likely to proſper, and that 
David's affairs flouriſhed more and more every day. 
This ſhews that Abner had the true ſpirit of a cour- 
tier, who is always for veering about to the fortu- 
nate fide. To ingratiate himſelf the more with Da- 
vid, Abner gets this King's wife Michal reſtored to 
him, judiciouſly conſidering that ſhe might very much 
influence that Monarch in his favour ; not to mention 
that his obliging David in ſuch a requeſt, muſt natu- 
rally paye the way to his future advancement, It is 
indeed obſerved by ſome, that Abner did no more 
than his duty in abandoning Iſhboſheth, knowing that 
the crown was not his but David's ; but then the 
manner in which Abner left him does not ſeem to 
argue in his favour. Iſhboſheth ſhould not have put 
the affront upon him as he did, but then Abner ought 


ABRABANEL (a) (Isa Ac) a famous Rabbi, was born in Liſbon [A], anno 1437, 


| © 0 Sienf. Men. Nov. 
[4] Born in Lisben.] His anceſtors were of Ca- fic Journal informs us (1). 


Some 


ed at Iſhboſheth's treatment, he reſolves to 


not to have carried his reſentments ſo far. But true 


courtiers are fond of any handle, and where a proper 
one does not preſent i 


ſelves. His only 


f, are glad to make one them- 
now lay in a revolution, and 
he was reſolved to uſe all his endeavours to 
bring it about. For this purpoſe he firſt ſounds the 
tribes, and finding all things ſafe from that quarter, 
he gets a private (in all — interview with 
David, who, as was very natural, gave him the 
kindeſt reception; and Abner finding every thing ſafe 
alſo on that ſide, reſolved, now matters were ri 
for a revolt, to throw off the mask and declare him- 
ſelf, but was prevented by Joab. 
[C] Foab fearing that his merit would be eclipſed 
that of Abner.] Here we have another courtier. 


oab concluding that Abner's military glory would 


throw a ſhade over his, was reſolved to take him of. 
Ambitious men ſtop at nothing, but will wade thro' 
ſeas of blood to gratify their darling paſſions, but 
Joab ſatisfies his in the baſeſt and moſt ungenerous 
manner. Had he been a truly brave man he would 
have engaged his future rival openly and more gene- 
rouſly ; but his ſoul was incapable of any thing he- 
roic, and therefore he reſolves to aſſaſſinate him in 
the moſt cowardly manner. Abner's politicks failed 
him on this occaſion, but Joab in all probability em- 
2 the moſt ſoothing, inſidious words, (which are 

ut too apt to take men of the greateſt ſenſe off their 
guard) and under the ſpecious veil of complacency 
and friendſhip murthers him in cold blood. 

171 David proteſted. . . that be had no hand 
in it.] David himſelf ſeems to have ated the poli- 
tician on this occaſion. As he was King, he ought 
undoubtedly to have brought Joab immediately to juſ- 
tice ; but he was not firmly ſettled on the throne, and 


oab was powerful; for which reaſon David did not 


e to proceed againſt him. Mr. Henry ſays on this 
occaſion, «© Who would be fond of power, when a man 
% may have the name of it, and mult be accountable for 
« it, and yet be hamper'd in the uſe of it (2)?” 

[EI And vented imprecations againſt Joab and his. 
houſe.) I and my kingdom, ſaid David, are guiltleſi 
before the Lord for ever, from the blood of Abner the 
fon of Ner. Let it reſt on the head of Foab, and on 
all his father's houſe, and let there not fail from the 
houſe Jeab one that hath an iſſue, or that is a 
leper, or that leaneth on a flaff, or that falleth on 
the ſword, or that lacketh bread ( 1 Surely David 
was not after God's own heart when he made theſe 
imprecations. But he was a mere man; and tho' ſo 
good a man, he yet was obnoxious to frailty. Hu- 
manum eft errare. 


Nicholas Antonio re- 


ſtile, E majoribus Caſtellam Hiſpanie, ex parentibus lates, that Abrabanel's family: lived for ſeveral Centu- 


Olyſſiponem Lufftanie agnovit patriam , as the Leip- ries in Seville (2); a circumſtance he had from Bar- 


tolocci 


(2) _ H. dor. 
p,. of the 
Bok: of A Old 
Teſtament, Vol. 2, 
on 2 Sam. iii. 
London 1708. 
folio. 


(3) 2 Sam. Us 
28, 29. 

(a) He is alſo 
call'd Abrabaniel, 
Abarbanel, 
Abarbinel, 
Abravanel, 
Auravanel, 
Abarbenel. 

(1) Aa Lip- 


1686. p. 529. 
(2) (3) N. Ant. a 
Bibl. Hiſp. tom. 
I, p. 627. & 
tom. 2, P- 686. 


ABR 
B}. He advanced hiamſelf very 


of a family which boaſted its deſcent from King David [ mſelf ve 
conſiderably in the court of Alphonſo the Vth King o Portugal, where he was ho- 
noured wich the higheſt employments, and enjoyed them till that Prince's death, but 
met with a ſtrange reverſe of 95 — under the neu King. Abrabanel was forty. five 
years of age [CJ, when John the ſecond ſucceeded, his father Alphonſo. Then all 
thoſe who had had any ſhare in the adminiſtration under the Feen Monarch, were 
turned out; and if our Rabbi be believed, their death was ſecretly reſolved, upon 
retence that they deſigned to deliver up Portugal to the King of Spain. Abrabanel 
E nothing of all this, when, in compliance with the orders ſent him to attend his 
Majeſty, he was haſting to Liſbon; but hearing by the way, what was plotting aga inſt 
his life, he fled immediately into the King of Caſtile's dominions. Upon the return of 
the ſoldiers who were commanded to bring him dead or alive, all his poſſeſſions were 
confiſcated; on which occaſion he loſt not only all his books, but the beginning of A 
Commentary on the hook of Deuterayomy, which he very much regretted. Some Chriſtian 
writers 55 declare, that the cauſe of his diſgrace was more juſtly founded on his miſ- 
conduct than he pretends it to have been; and think the ſame of the other troubles 
in which he was involved [E]: but be this as it will, upon his ſettling in Caſtile, he 
began to teach and write. In 1484, he drew up his Commentary on the books of Joſhua, 
Judges, and Samuel; and being afterwards ſent for to the court of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, employments were given him there, which he enjoyed eight years, that is, till 
1492, when the Jews were drove out of the Catholic King's dominions. He endea- 
voured by his wailings and intreaties [E] to divert this dreadful ſtorm, but to no pur- 
ſe; ſo that himſelf, his wife and children, were forced to quit the kingdom with the 
reſt of the Jews. He then withdrew to Naples, and there wrote his Commentary on the 
books of the Kings in 1493. Being a courtier, the knowledge he had of the courts of Por- 
tugal and Arragon gave Abrabanel an opportunity of inſinuating himſelf into the favour 
of Ferdinand King of Naples, and afterwards ingo that of Alphonſo. He followed 


the fortune of the latter, When Charles "the VI King of France drove him from 
Naples, for he went with him into Sicily [G]. Alphonſo being dead, he retired to che 
| | iſland 


| tolocci (3); and he quotes Rabbi Solomon ben Virga, 
who ſays much to the ſame purpoſe in his Hifory of 
(4) + beveth Je- the Jett (4), tranflated into Latin by Gentius and 
. cited hereunder. 
[B] Which boafted its deſcent from King David] 


r learning, but it is otherwiſe with men of 
ve and forty. Conſequently the author of the 
Bibliotheca Hiſpanica, ſuppoſed our Rabbi much 
younger when he fled to Caſtile, and therefore was 
miſtaken. oy 

[D] Some Chriftian writers &c.) According to 


(5) (6) Comment. Abrabanel fays ſomewhere (5), that when the firſt 


in Zacbar. cap. temple Was deſtroyed, two families which ſprung 


theſe Abrabanel juſtly merited the treatment he met 


2 293- & from David went into Spain, the one whereof ſettled with, and would have been uſed with greater ſeve- 
25. 3 in Lucena, and the other in Seville, and there left rity, after his miſchievous diſpoſigon was known, had 


apud A#a Lięſ. poſterity. He elſewhere (6) gives an account\of that 
p- migration. Rabbi Solomon ben Virga introduces one 


- Now. 
528, 


1686. 


not King John, out of his great clemency, contented 
himſelf with baniſhing him. They relate farther, 


Thomas, relating the migration abovementioned at that remorſe of conſcience prompted this Rabbi to 


length to Alphonſo King of Spain; and telling him, 

that the Abrabanel family boaſted its deſcent from the 

Kings of Judah. Alphonſo on the other fide, won't be- 

heve a word he ſays; and raiſes unanſwerable difficul- 

(7) In Scheveth ties againſt theſe genealogies (7). The Jews, to remove 

122 * 1 7, hem, ſuppoſe that Abrabanel loſt his genealogical 

Lis) 7 = apy books, in the hurry and confuſion of his ſeveral re- 

p. $28. movals (8). According to Huetias (9), Manaſſeh 

(8) Ad Lipſ. ben Iſrael aſſerts in his Conci/iator, that theſe two 

Nev. 1686. f. families which ſprung from David, withdrew into 

* 1 Spain, after the deſtruction of the ſecond temple ; 

— * rs bur this Rabbi has a particular view in publiſhing this 

» Evangel, 8. 1 1 

p. 708. Edit. ridiculous ſtory, his wife being of the Abrabanel fa. 

Lipf an» 1694+ mily (19). By the way, it is not eaſy to find who 

— this Alphonſo is, that diſcourſed ſo long with Thomas 

(x0) Id. ibid. in Solomon ben Virga's book. Some give him the 

title of King of Portugal (11); and as theſe declare 

that the Abrabanel, whoſe hiſtory Thomas relates, is 

our Rabbi ; 'tis not to be doubted but they ſuppoſe 

that Monarch to be Alphonſo the fifth. According 

to Nicholas Antonio, a very different Abrabanel is 

there ſpoken of; and this Alphonſo is the laſt King 

(12) Nichol, of Caſtile of that name (12). 

Anton. Bib]. be right; but he is wrong to ſuppoſe almoſt two 

Hep. tom. 1. p. hundred years, between this King and our Rabbi; 

007 the latter being born in 1437, and the former dying 
in 1350, aged thirty eight years. 5 

[C] Forty five years of age.) Nicholas Antonio in- 

ſerted in 2 Bibliotheca Hiſpanita, the particulars 

which father Bartolocei told him concerning Iſaac 

Abrabanel, whereby he corrected ſome miſtakes that 

had already been printed in the article of this Rabbi; 

but methinks he does not expreſs himſelf accurately, 

in ſaying, Tuvenis adhuc, ſed bene doctus in Caſtellæ 

regnum tranſiit, cam Foanni II. Portugalliæ Regi, 

(13) dem, tom. parum eſſet gratus (13). i, e.“ Being then young, 

2. P. 686. „ bat a good ſcholar, he withdrew into the king- 

„dom of Caſtile, when he found himſelf not very 

* acceptable to John II. of Portugal.” Few perfons 

at the age there hinted, have made a conſiderable 


(11) Aa Lipf, 
1686, p. 2 


So far Nicholas may 


leave Portugal, and fly in the night with all imagin- 
able ſpeed, into Caſtile (14). (14) Ex A; 

[LE] Think the ſame of the troubles in'which he was 2 Nov, 
involved.) They ay, that by negotiating bills of ex- gee ad fade, 
change (which buſineſs he followed jn Caſtile) he got Bartolocei, Bibl. 
—_ — the court - Ferdinand and Iſabella ; that he * tom. 3. 
amaſs'd prodigious ſums, artfully pra&tifing the ſe- P. 874. . 
vera] ends of the Jewiſh? See 61 * . alſo 95 AZ. Lipſ. 
tyranniz d over the poor, whilft his uſury made every iy 1 
thing its prey ; that he had the vanity to aſpire to the Biblioeb, Rabs.,. 
moſt illuſtrious titles, and ſuch as Telongtd only ta tem. 3. p. 894. 
the nobleſt houſes of Spain; and that being a ſworn ou, amment. in 
enemy to the Chriſtian religion, he contributed more in., — 
than any other to the ſtorm which afterwards oppreſs'd "racy Bib” 
himſelf, and the reſt of the Jews (15). Hiſp. tom. 1. 
FF} By bis wailings and entreaties,)] He tells us P. $27. 
in one of his books (16), what he did on this occaſion, (17) o_ Nicol. 
Solomon ben Virga relates the particulars of it in his 5% 10g. 
hiſtory of the Jews (17), with the dreadful calamities 627. 
which befel the three hundred thouſand Jews who * The Corcyra 
were forced to leave the Catholic King's dominivns Ay. ancients, 
in one day. 251 eg Ra (18) — An- 

[G] He went with him into Sicily.) Nicholas tom. 2. p. 62%. g 
Antonio correcting his article of Abrabanel, from the (19) The ſecon 
hints which father Bartolocci gave him in converſation, 9! that name. 
ſays, that our Rabbi followed King Ferdinand into Sici- - — 
ly, when the French had dethroned that Monarch, and Baſtard. = 

at Abrabanel withdrew to * Corfou (18) after his Ferdinand the 
death. Ferdinand is certainly miſtaken for Alphonſo, ſecond reign'd af- 
Abrabanel having attended the latter (19), and not ber him. 
Ferdinand, as father Bartotocci obſerves (20). Abra- (29) Bartolocci, 


banel continued in Meſſina till Alphonſo's death, E = gg F 
which happened in the beginning of t : 


tom. 1. P- 


Re 1495» 
and then retired to Corfou (21), where he began his (21) Idem. ibid. 
Commentary on Eſaiah, anno 1495. If he did not go | 
into that iſland till after Ferdinand's death, we may 
ſafely aſſert, he could not paſiihly. be here in 1496. 
ſo that there wants an Appendix to corre@ that of 
Nied Antonio,” e 88 
4 


reronony. © The next year he 
l uing la vey 


is Comment on Deuter! 


in 1498, his Maſchmia Feſchua (7). 
he BY, to Venice, to Falk the 4 


ſion, that he 


ving three ſons, Judah, 


Abrabanel compoſed ſeveral other books [ 


ſolemniz'd his funeral with conſiderable 


burying- 


Chriſtians; but the latter, juſtly 


ror of Don Nicholas Antonio, who had before declared 
in print, that our Rabbi was Hebrew Profeſſor in Padua 
about the year 1510. This plainly proves Moreri's 
negligence ; fince, though had the Bibliotheca 
Hiſpanica by him, he yet would not take the pains to 


conſult the appendixes, which not only form a very 
i and cor- 


conſiderable part of the work, but 

ref ſeveral in it. Hence he inſerted the 
miſtake. relating to Abrabanel's being pr at 
Padua, not knowing that Don Nicholas Antonio had 
himſeif corrected it at the end of the book, and apo- 
logized for it, by ſaying he had followed Buxtorf. 
Venetias inde profe us memoratir, ex qua urbe in 
Germaniam aut in profeſionem Patavinam Hebraica 
lingua, quod Buxtorfium & alios ſequuti mos literis in 
Bibliothecs noſtrã mandavimus potuit conforre ſe. 
Conftat autem Fenetiis eum ſeptuaginta (22) annos n- 
tum ſuperioris ſæculi anno oftavo diem ſuum obiifſo. 
Quocum non bene convenit guod cirra annum derimum 
(23) Nicol. An- 822 ut ibidem diximus Patavinum egerit (23). 
ton. Bib, Hi hat is, It is related that he went from thence to 
tom. 2 p. 636, Venice, from which city, as we had declared, after 
„% Buxtorf and others, in our Bibliotheque,, he might 
* to Germany or to his profeſſorſhip in Padua. 
« It is certain he died at Venice aged ſeventy 
« (71) in 1508, and conſequently could not be a 
«« profeſſor in Padua anno 1510, as we had obſerved 
« there. Theſe are Nicholas Antonio's words. He 
does not abſolutely deny that our Jew was profeſſor 
at Padua, but only ſays' he had not fixed the date of 
it exactly, Moreri therefore ſhould not declare, that 
Abrabane! taught the Hebrew tongue at Padua in 
1510. 

[1] Leaving three ſons behind him, Judah, 
8 One — at firſt 208 — 2 
(24) =. had left four, as ſuppoſing Nicholas Antonio's aſſer- 
3 ＋ 2 tom. tion to be true, viz. that Leo, who wrote the Dia- 

K lague of Love, was Abrabanel's ſon. But we muſt 
ſerve, that the author of theſe Dialogues might be 
the fame with Judah, Abrabanel's eldeſt ſon. This 
ng was commonly called Meſſer Leone (25). His 
ook on love is very well known, and was tranſlated 
into French by Denis Sauvage and Pontus de Tiard. 
The author is generally quoted' by the name Leo 
Hebrzus ; and in the Spaniſh tranſlation printed 
at Venice anno 1568, in 4®, he is called Meſtre Leon 
Abarbanel Medico Hebreo. | 
Judah Abrabanel left his father, when the French 
conquered the kingdom of Naples, and withdrew to 
(26) Ibid. p. 881. Genoa to practiſe phyſick in that city (26). Samuel 
| Abrabanel was living in the pontificate of Julius the 
IId, as appears by the even he preſented to Car- 
dinal Sirlet protector of the neophytes or new con- 
verts (27). He went from Naples in 1540, and car- 
x | 


(22) It ſhould 
be 71. 


25) Bartolocei 
Bibl. Rabbin. 
tom 3. p. 880. 


(27) Laden. ibid. 
28. 


mand of Corſou, And there began His Cormortary, in Ef in 1495, When he had thi 
ſatisfacnion to recover, but how T Rho not, wes he had do th fe 
returned to Italy, and went to Monopoli i 
cloſe, he wrote ſeveral books, Abrabane! compleated yearn.” Bled 
on Deuteronomy, and drew up his 
Avotb (d) in 1496. The year following, he com 
his Commentary. on 
| _ diſputes betwecn the 
the Spice-rrade ; and diſcovered fo much prudence and 
e gain'd the favour and eſteern 
Commentary on Feremiab in Venice, anno 1504 3 and, accotding to ſome writers, his ne of ſal 
Commentary on Ezekizl and the turlve minor Prophets. In 1306, hie wrote a Commentary f) i. «. 7% 
on Exodus, and died at Venice anno 1508 [H], 4 
lea | oſeph and Samuel [1], The eldeſt 
reat ps and compoſed ſeveral poetical pieces 
Sin turned Chriſtian in Fertata, and was called Alphonſo, after the Duke's name. 
XJ, the dates of which we cannot ſettle, and 
ſome are ſtill in manuſcript. Several noble Venetians and the Chiefs among the Jews, 
mp. 
burying place without the city; and a little dier, Rabbi Judah Menz, who had been 
rincipal of the univerſity, was buried there ; but in the ſiege of that ci 
fuch havock was made in the places adjacent to i 


J Aue 1508.] Father Bartolocci reftified the er- 


of Deu- 


on. the bbok of Deu- 
Apulia (5), n liv'd 
1 1 Peach (c), and his Nachalath B, Rabbin. 
poſed his Majene Hag bus (e), and (erb. Fu, F. 
fal. me time after % of tbe 
enetians and Portugueze, on. de Th in= 
cipacity on this occa- > wh my Fe 
thoſe powers. He compoſed his (% That is, 7% 


reeſcore and eleven years, is, of Pei. 
| Was a phyſician and a 
honour of his father. It is ſaid that 


His body was interr'd at Padua, in a 


7, In 1509, 


that there are no footſteps of this | 


| nd now remaining. Abrabanel poſfeſſed ſuch great talents, that he is 
conſidered in the ſame light with the celebrated Maimonides, and by ſome in a greater. 
The Jews aſſert, that he has entirely deſtroyed all the arguments and objections of the 

defviſing TS he 


has writ on our controverſies 
with 


ried thence the value of two hundred thouſand | 
crowns (28). His father dedicated to him his Com (23) 14. ibid. 
mentary in Pirke Avoth, written anno 1496 (29). . 688. ex R. 

Irene, rere ſeveral other books.) The 420) Lag. 18 
two following are mentioned in the Leipſie Journal p. 261 
(30) vin. Commentaries on Geneſis, Leviticus and (30) Ada Lipfe 
Numbers 5 Raſeh Amana (31) ; Sepher Feſthuoth Meſ- Nov. 1686. p. 
chicho, a work on the traditions concerning the Meſ. 537: 


bah; Zedeb Olammim, relating to the rewards and (2), Fa, f. 
puniſhments iy the life to come; Sepher Femoth was tranſlated 
Olam, which is a hiſtory from Adam; Maamar Ma- into Latin by 

chaſe Schaddai, viz. a treatiſe on prophecy, and the Gvlielmus Vor- 


on of Ezekiel, againſt Rabbi Maimonides ; Sepher 8 and with 


Atereth Sckenins ; Miphaloth Elobint (32) 3 Sepher in Aten 
Schamaim Chadaſchim; Lahakath Mebbiint. Theo. anno = = 5 


ilus Spizelius tells us, that John Buxtorf junior, Nicol. Anton. 

wed him a number of difſertations taken 5% Pal tom. 
from AbrabaneFs works, which the latter had tranſ- 0 2) * mu 
lated into Latin (33) ; bug they muſt be like thoſe of C 2 
of the ſame Rabbi, which the abovementioned Bux- there treats in 4 
torf tranſlated and publiſhed with the book Coſ#i. He e manner 
likewiſe ſhewed him other verſions which he had of pon 1 
made of ſome works of that Rabbi. The Commen- £ 8 ö 
tary on Hagge was tranſlated into Latin by Adam ohence Moſes bor- 
Scherzerus, and inſerted in the Trifolium Orientale, 79w'd the ſeveral 
publiſhed at Leipfic in 1663. In the fame city was fe which 
publiſhed anno 7686, in foilo, the Commentary on Gant. Simon 
Foſhua, Fudges ind Samuel. See the account which Crit. on the Old 
is given of edition in the Leipfic Journal, whetice Teſtament, p. 
this article is extracted. In the fame year, viz. 1686, 537. 


are related in 


was printed at Leyden, the Commentary on Hoſea, (33). SPizelit . 
with „ joſe od the titelve aizer Frepbers, Ye Specimen Bib. 


whole tranſlated into French, and illuſtrated with * 
Notes, by Francis ab Huſen. Mr. de Veil a converted 
Jew, publiſhed at London in 1683, Abrabanel's 
Preface to Leviticus. See the Leipſic Journal for 
January 1684. Nicholas Antonio gives the titles of 
ſome other works of this Rabbi, and ſometimes men- 
tions from Plantavit's Bib/iothegue Rabinique, the 
time when, and place where they were printed. 
Moreri ſhould not have declared, that Abrabanel wrote 
a Commentary on the Talmud, he having written only 
that part of the Talmud, entitled, Pirke Avoth. Nicholas 
Antonio, to whom only Moreri had recourſe, ſets this 
in ſo clear a light, that he ought not to have made ſuch 
a miſtake. Father Simon who telates many curious 
rticulars concerning Abrabanel's works, obſerves, 
that the book which this Rabbi wrote, entitled, 
Nahalat Avoth, feſſion of the Fathers, is 4 Cem 
mentary. on the Pirke Avoth 3 and that both were 
printed at Venice in quarto, anno 1545 3 that this 
author wrote a wery learned Preface to bis work, en- 
titled, Nahalat Avoth, in which be explains the ſur- ) Ct 
ys: ap t 34 cal 
ceſſion or hiſtory of tradition (a very confuſed ſubjed) (3 of the Old 


86 | 
*1 & 4 


1 * 


ABR. 
a penetrating 
Nor 


jus, clear, learned and fincere, He does. Rot. alt: pin his ſu 
Bar cenſures their miſtakes, ang literary thefts N great freedom.  Abraba 
great fault was his being too ſtrongly affected with the 


Menſ. Novem. 
1686. p. 528 & ſentments upon 
- | 


„„man who had found a 'remedy in this. We know, ſome who wanted it very much, 


p. 875. | w 3x71 b tal ; "1 $353 4 3603 OY 
LI I don't find be had a profeſſorſip in Padua.] 
305 the remark [H] above. ee Gentlemen 
(35) In the Ade who obliged the publick (3h) with an hiſtorical epitome 
Te pienſ, Nov ef Abrabanel's life,” and Who traced it almoſt from 
wg. year to year, from the time of his leaving Spain to 
His death, would not have omitted ſo confiderable a 
circumſtance: I therefore conclude, that fince theſe 
writers are filent on this head, the author himſelf did 
not mention it. Now fince Abrabanel related ſo many 
particulars, which are not ſo much to his honour as 2 
profeſſorſhip in Padua would have been, we can ſcarce 
ſuppoſe he would have forgot to ſpeak of this em- 
ployment, had he really poſſeſs'd it. And had others 
aſſerted it with any foundation, I believe it would not 
have eſcaped the knowledge of the authors of the 
Leipſic Journal, nor have been omitted by them; 
conſequently this matter is a little dubious, to ſay no 
worſe of it; not to mention father Bartolocci, who 
has given an exact ſeries of whatever relates to this 
Rabbi, takes no notice of any ſuch. 
LMI. . . Or that be travelled into the Eaſt.) 1 
look upon this as a miſtake, for the reaſon abovemen- 
tioned, viz, the ſilence of thoſe writers; but had 
Abrabanel really taken ſuch a journey, Moreri would 
yet have told a great untruth ; for firſt, he ſuppoſes 
Abrabanel taught the Hebrew tongue at Padua in 
1510; and ſecondly, that the defire he had to vent 
publickly his hatr again the Chriſtians, made him 
travel into the Baſt, in order to refide among thoſe of 
his own religion, and that be t writ the great 
number of volumes tobich are extant, We have ſhewn 
that he died in 4508, whence we may conclude, 
that what is aſſerted above is mere fiction. 
DIN. . . Moreri has been grofly miſtaken in theſe 
particulars, among which bis journey into Germany 
be included.) I did not dare to pronounce this a fal- 
ſity, ſo long as I was perſuaded Don Nicholas Antonio 
had cited Buxtorf faithfully ; for this being ſuppoſed, 
we mult preſume that Abrabanel mentions his jour 
into Germany, in his Commentary on Pirke Sl. 
Profugus ergo in Germaniam venit, quod ipſe ait in 
Commentariis ad librum Talmudicum Pirke Avot .. . 
Buxror fio teſte in traftatu de Abbreviaturis Hebræ- 
orum, pag. 100, (36). I therefore went ſo far only 
in this N as to declare, that it was at leaſt 
certain Abrabanel did not go into Germany, immedi- 


ately after he was baniſhed out of Spain; ſince he 


ABRADATES King of Suſa in the 
being taken priſoner by Cyrus the Great in 


(36) Nic. Anton. 
Bibl. Hiſp. tom. 
1. p. 628. 


then ſet out for Naples, where he arrived ſome time 17 
ter. I conſequently found Moreri again in an error, he 
ſaying, that Abarbinel was one of thoſe who were ſent into 
baniſoment. He withdrew into Germany and afterwards 
into Italy; and what made me the more ſurprized at 
this miſtake, was, my knowing that Don Antonio had 
corrected it, after father Bartolocci had informed him 
better; but having conſulted the above cited book, I 
found that the author does not in any manner ſay, 
that Abrabanel mentions his journey into Germany. 
Theſe are Buxtorf's words: Hic titulus (Morenu, id 
eſt, Doctor noſter) novns et, infra: ducentos annos. 
natus, in Germania, inde in Italian tradutfus, gud - 
vald? miratus fuit Don Iſaac Abarbinel ex Hiſpania 
in has terras veniens, ut ipſemet ſcribit in cammenta- 
rio Pirke Abhoth. That is, This title (Morenu or 
« our Doctor) is of late date, being firſt uſed in Ger- 
% many within theſe two hundred years, and from 
«« thence carried into Italy, at which Don Iſaac Abar- 
„ banel wondered very much, upon his coming into 
«« this country from Spain, as he himſelf declares in 
« his commen Pirke Avoth (37).“ I now no a 
longer doubt, but that Don Antonio miſunderſtood (37) — 
Buxtorf; and he has not retracted this error in the — cory > 100 
lace where he relates the particulars which father edit. ſecunde. 
tolocci told him concerning Abrabanel. I am not |. 
to omit, that this father proves undeniably, that there 
was no ſuch journey into Germany, which, ſa 
he (38), ſome writers mention, citing Buxtorf for 
that purpoſe. I don't doubt but what is here ſaid (38) Bartoloe. 
will ſtop the currency of this falſe citation. * a 
o] 4n implacable hatred to the Chriſtians in his om 3. P. BB. 
compoſitions.) His commentaries on the Scriptures, 
particularly thoſe on the Prophets, are filled with ſo 
much rancour againſt Chriſt, the Church, the Pope, 
the Cardinals, the whole Clergy, and all Chriſtians 
in general, but more particularly againſt the Ro- 
man Catholicks, that father — * have 
had the Jews prohibited the peruſal of them (39) ; 
and — he tells us, they — allowed to read, 8 
or keep in their houſes Abrabanel's commentaries on , ** 3 276. 
the latter Prophets. In his etiam pluribus in locis 859. l 
canino dente Chriftianam religionem mordet & lacerat, 
ideogue merit illorum lectio & retentio Fudæis inter- 
dicta eft, nec eos apud ſe 7 audent, publicè ſaltem 
t iſtianerum (40). 
& palam, propter metum Chriſflianerum (49) (2) hem hg 
p. 878. 


Perſian Empire. His wife Panthea [A 
a battle fought againſt the Aſſy rians, was 


deſigned by thoſe who took her for the embraces of Cyrus ; but this Monarch, tho? 
ſhe was exquilitely beautiful, did not once offer to violate her chaſtity, but on the 


LA] His wife Panthea.) She was taken priſoner 
by Cyrus, and the deſcription which (1) Xenophon 
gives of her beauty and diſtreſs is very fine. Cyrus, 
fon. lib. 5. p © ſays Xenophon, commanded Araſpes to keep the 
314 to 317 incl. woman (Panthea) and the fineſt tent for him: now 
4* Oxcnii 1725 © this woman was wife to Abradates King of Suſa, 


(1) Zohwvror 
E 4 m. Hutchin- 


contrary 


© whoſe husband was not then in the field. 
« Cyrus therefore commanded Araſpes to ſecure her, 
« till he ſhould take her to himſelf. Araſpes upon 
« receiving this order, ſaid to Cyrus, have you ſeen 
« this woman whom you command me to ſecure? I 
« have not, replied Cyrus. But I ſaw her, faid 
W | « Araſpes, 


ABR | 


chat ſhe p 


5 1 my . * ' | ; 
7, gave her the moſt honoutable treatment. This charmed Panthea ſo much, 
revailed with her huſpand to come over wich his troops to Cyrus. Abradates 


aſking his conſort, what return he ſhould make Cyrus for his great humanity and kind- 


neſs to her, ſhe replied, only endeavour to bel tow! 
has done towards you.” Abradates after this — admitted into Cyrug's preſence, of- 
fered his ſervice to that Monarch, who accept 


huſband for the 
tender fare wel FO: | 
gement, he fo 


bradates upon 
t with the utmoſt intr 


very cloſe, Abradates was thrown out of his chariot, and bei 
periſhed in the field. Panthea his wife found his corps, and lay ing it 


his friends, he 


ve as generouſly towards him, as he 


— 7rus, and coming to an en- 
idity, but Pr ing the Egyptian ſquadrons 
afterwards deſerted 


into her own ſedan, ſhe brought it to the river Pactolus. Her eunuchs and ſlaves dug 
a grave for the deceaſed Abradates upon a little hillock, whilſt ſhe herſelf was ſittin 
on the ground, and with his head in her lap, dreſſed him with all the ornaments ſhe had 
about her. Cyrus hearing this fad news, came to the place where Panthea was fi 


by the corps, and the mournful ſpecta 


ief of Cyrus; but as for 


yrus, ki it, and fixed it on 
Cyrus! is as this. 
ſilently 
be 


pleaſed. Panthea deſired Cyrus not to 
that he ſhould certainly know whom 


cle drew tears from his eyes. Afterwards ſ 

ing in the moſt tender terms, he took hold of Abradates's hand, which came « 

his, it having been cut — with an Egyptian ſpear. This greatly increaſed the 
anthea ſhe was inconſolable, and taking the hand from 


K- 
into 


again as well as ſhe could, crying out; The reſt, O 
Panthea dT her tender wailings (EJ, and Cyrus having we 


himſelf any pain about the latter, ſaying, 


tears, and reſolving to die, bid the only attendant ſhe would ſuffer to ſtay with her, to 
cover her, after ſhe was dead, and her huſband with the ſame cloth. The woman beg- 


ged her not to think-of layi 


and taking out a Perſian ſcymitar ſhe had 
her head on her huſband's breaſt, expired ; upon which 


into her ſide, and reclining 
her three cunuchy, ſtabbed themſelves alſo. 


« Araſpes, when I choſe her for you; and indeed 
«© we did not know her, upon our firſt going into 
« her tent, ſhe being ſeated on the gr th all 
„ her female attendants round her, and cloathed in 
« the very ſame kind of habit as they were. But 
<< after we had ſurveyed them all, in order to diſcover 
„ which was the miſtreſs, ſhe immediately ſeem'd to 
* excel all the reſt, though ſhe was fitting veil'd, 
« and her eyes fixed on the ground. When we bid 
them riſe, all her waiting women roſe up with her, 
« but then it was evident how much ſhe excelled 
« them all, in ſtature, in ſtrength, in grace and 
„ beauty, although meanly attired. Then her tears 
<« were ſeen to trickle down, ſome on her clothes, 
« and ſome down to her feet. Upon this the eldeſt 
* of our com ſaid to her; Woman be not de- 
« jefted, for though we have heard that you have an 
« excellent husband, we yet have now defigned you 
« another, who is not inferior to Abradates, in 
« ſon, underſtanding or power; and this is Cyrus, 
„ whom we declare, (if any man living) is worthy of 
« admiration, and he ſhall! poſſeſs your The moment 
% Panthea heard this, ſhe tore her u garment, 
« and began to bewail her ſelf, and her attendants 
„ made no leſs moan. And then it was that moſt of 
« her face, her neck and her hands were ſeen ; and 
„know, Cyrus, ſays Araſpes, that my ſelf and all 
„ who ſaw her were of opinion, that there never 
« was known or born of mortals ſ@ beautiful a wo- 
% man in all Aſia” Araſpes was very urgent with 
Cyrus to go and ſee her, which he refuſed to do, 
fearing her charms would have ſo ſtrong an influence 
over him, as to retard the progreſs of his glory. 
BI Panthea then equipp'd ber husband for the 
gbt.] © As Abradates was going to put on a linen 


e breaſt-plate, after the faſhion of his country, Panthea 


« brought him a golden helmet, gauntlets, a ſcarlet 


* coat that reached down to his feet, the extremities 
« of it hanging in folds, and a purple coloured creſt. 
«« Theſe ſhe cauſed to be made 10 according 
« to the fize and proportion of his other armour. 
„ Abradates was very much affected at the fight, and 
« hereupon ſaid to Panthea, did you, my dear wife, 
« cut up your perſonal ornaments, in order to make 
« them into armour for me? Panthea replied, not 
«« thoſe brnaments which I value moſt ; for if you 
«« appear as lovely in the eyes of others as you do in 
„mine, you will be my greateſt ornament, Saying 


© ſwear by your 


* is dead, without 
% behind him, whilſt I who excited him to theſe (5) 
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violent hands on her ſelf; but Panthea was inexorable, 


provided for that purpoſe, plung'd it 


Cyrus hearing the mournful _ came 
nning 


e this, ſhe cloathed him with his armour, the tears 
« ſtealing down her cheeks, though ſhe did her utmoſt 
« to ſuppreſs them (2). 

C] Exhorted bim to behave . A- 
% bradates being cloathed in his armour, Panthea, 
* after deſiring all who were preſent to withdraw, 
1 my Abradates, ſays ſhe, if ever any woman valued 

her husband more than her own ſoul, I believe you 
„ will own I am one of them, What need I deſcend 
* to particulars ? For I believe the actions I have 
done for you, will find more credit with you, than 
„the words I" now ſpeak. But though I love you 
* thus r as you are ſenſible I do, I yet 

ove and mine, that I had rather be 
buried with you in caſe you behave with magnani- 
* mity, than to lead a life of infamy with you ; ſo 
% much regard have I both to your own honour and 
% mine, &c. (3).” What a noble ſtruggle is here 
between love and honour ? 

[D] Panthea took a moſt tender farewel.) We have 
ſeen in the Remark C. how ſtrongly ſhe exhorted her 
husband to ht couragiouſly ; after which Xenophon 
tells us, Abradates being wonderfully delighted 
with theſe words, touching his head, and turning 
up his eyes to heaven, cried, Grant, O Jupiter! 
« that I may ſhew my ſelf a worthy husband to 
„ Panthea, and a worthy friend to Cyrus, who has 
treated us thus honourably. Saying theſe words, 
* he went up into his chariot, .... and when the 
„% coachman had ſhut the ſeat, Panthea having no 
* other way to embrace him, ſhe kiſs'd the ſear. 
«© But now the chariot drove on, and ſhe followed 
« it privately, till Abradates looking back and ſeeing 
her, cry'd, Be cheer'd, my Panthea, and go your 


o 


7 d of it. Panthea then equipped her 
fight BJ, exhorted him to behave courageouſly [C], and took a moſt 
this went and joined C 


for ſome time, endeavoured to conſole her by declaring that due honours ſhould 
paid him at his funeral, and that ſhe her ſelf ſhould be conveyed whitherſoever ſhe 
ve 

intended to go to. The King then leaving 


her, ſhe commanded her eunuchs to withdraw, in order that ſhe might give way to her 


(2) Id. ib. lib, 
6. p. 463, 464. 


(3) Ibid. lib. 6. 
P- 464, 465. 


(4) Ibid. lib. 6, 


« ways (4). 
E Pogtbea continued her tender wailings.] © Alas !® * 


« cried ſhe to Cyrus, I am ſenſible that I am the chief 


«« cauſe of this cataſtrophe, and yet, Cyrus, it is per- 
% hapsas much owing to you. For I was ſilly enough *- 


* toexhort him ſtrenuouſly to perform ſome action, 
„ by which he might prove how much he was your 
« friend ; and 1 know but too well, that he did not 

befal him, provided he could 


« value what might 
but gratify you by fome ſignal ſervice. So now he 


ving the leaſt ſtain of diſhonour 
attempts, fit here alive (5). 
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rapping in 1 grent fright in order to ſueceor her; hut it was too late. This Manarch | 


_ afterwards erected a very ſtately Mauſoleum 49 their mersory, on that ſpot which: was 
7 . of PN. NIN ONE Pres of; the 38th npad, 
q are £ » FNenaphon Gy . 5: 9:ANG8 . 1 973 2s 

n G ABRAHAH, was called hkewiſe (a) Abit Taeſùm, ſurnam'd Al Aſhram, (which 


-Ggnifies in Arabic, ane who is cut or falt in the face) and Dh 1 Fil, i. e. he 
- aſter 14 tht elephamt. He was Gavernor on Prince ef Yaman, i. e:: Arabia  Friin, 
under the Neguſhi or Najafhi, Emperor of the Abyſſins in the time of Abd 31 
Motalleb, grandfather of Mahomer, In the f0fth chapter of the Korap, entitled 
Shras alfil, 1. e. the chapter of the elephary,. mention is made of the puniſhment of ahis 
rince, who having many alephants in his army, preſum'd to lay Giege to. the: city 

of Mecca [A] the hiſtory of which expedition, as related by the belt} interpreters. af 
that chapter, was thus: Abrahah, who commanded in Sanaa the capital of Yaman, 

* obſerving that at a certain ſeaſan of the year, great numbers of the Arabians tek a 
journey to the province of al Hejaz, which Jeing to Arabia Deſerta, to viſit the 
Caba, or Square Haufe, in the temple at Mecca ; be imagin'd it neceſſary to make 
his ſubjects leave a devotion which he eſtecm'd ſuperſtitious, by ſubſtituting another 
houſe and place of worſhip, which ſhauld attract hoth the curioſity and devotion af 
the people. In purſuance of this thought, he erected in the; city Sanaa a temple, 
the ſtructure and ornaments of which ſurpaſſed by far that at Mecca. | This temple 
vas a magnificent Chriſtian Church, (for the Abyſſins then, as at this time, pratelled 
the Chriſtian Religion, which they had extended throughout all that neighbourbood in 
Arabia.) But notwithſtanding this, Abrahah could not ſucceed in his deſign, without 
emplay ing force, becauſe that ſuch Arabians as had not embraced the Chriſtian Reli- 
jon, had a ſtrong propenſion to idolatry, and found even in che ftones of the terri- 
tary, as well as at Mecca, ſubjects to increaſe their ſuperſtitioan. However, 
Abrahah by various methods prevaild inſenſibly on many to turn Chriſtians, On the 
other ſide, the tribe of Koraiſh, who had the cuſtody and ſuperintendance of the temple 
at Mecca, obſerving that the cancaurſe and devotion of the people, was not ſa great, 
and conſequently that the proſits and advantages of their office leflen'd, defam'd as 


[4] Laid fiege to . . . Mecca.] We have a brief detail Abd al Motalleb, the cattle and goods belong to me, and 
of this ſtory of Abrahah in Marracci's Notes on the therefore I demand them, but as to the houſe of God 
ioth chapter of the Koran ; as alſo in the ſecond be is the owner, and is able ta defoxd it. Where 
part of the learned Gagnier's Introduction to the Life the King reſtored the cattle, &c.. and Abd al Motall 
of Mahomet, p. 69, 70. where he alſo remarks from returned back. From ſame circumſtances in the origi 
105th chapter of the ſame book, that this accident ftory of Abrahah and chronolagy, he ſeems to be the 
happened the very year of Mahomet's birth, i. e. ac: fame with him whom Procopius in his Hiſtory of the | 
cording to common computation Anno Chriſti 56g, Perfian wor (3) calls Abramus, and there informs us, (3) Lib. x, e. 16. 
as though he were ſent by God to effect ſuch a mira» that during the war with Perſia, Helliſthæus a, devout 
culous deliverance for his holy temple. Mr. Gagniex Chriſtian King of Ethiopia, or Abyſſins, hearing how 
obſerves farther, That the Abyſſins had before this the Homerites, called by Mr. Gagnier Hemyarites of 
time poſſeſs d themſelves of all the ſouthern part of the appoſite continent in Arabia, were many of them 
Arabia, having expelled or ſubjected the Hemyarites, — and many Heathens, and that they laid exceſſive 
after they had vanquiſhed Dhu-No wasche laſt of their thens on the Chriſtians: in that country, ſent out 
Kings about ſeventy years before Mahomet's birth; a navy and army againſt them, and engaging with 
for that unhappy Prince having embraced the Jewiſh them flew their King, and a great number of the 
religion, exerciſed ſuch barbarous cruelty on the. people 3 and making Fewiphous a Homerite and a 
Chriſtians, as to cauſe them to be thrown alive into a. iſtian, King there, impoſed a tribute on them 

deep trench filled with fire, where they peri mi- and returned home. However, there were many 
(1) This fact is ſerably in the flames (1). This barbarity induced diſorderly. perſons in the Ethiopian army who would 
_—_ * _ the then Chriſtian King of the Abyflins to ſend a not return back with the King, but ſtaid and affoci- 
= 3 werful army againſt him, when being defeated, ated with the Homerites, being invited by the beauty, 
Yhu-Nowis was ſo far preſſed, that in deſpair he of the country, the foil. af which is very good. But 
forced his horſe into the ſea and us drowned, ſame time after the people impriſoned Elimiphzus, 
Some time after this, our Abrahah was made Vice- and made one Abramus, who.alſo was a (4) Chriſtian, (4) Note, the 
roy or Governor of Arabia for the Ethiopian King. King. This maa had been a ſlave to a Roman mer- Chriſtians at this 
(2) Ib. p. 70. But Mr. Gagnier (2) has given us the following cir- chant, who reſided for the ſake. of traffick at Adulis ny 
cumſtances omitted by Herbelot, viz. When Abrahah an Ethiopian city. Hellighæus, in order to puniſh. bia; and it ap- 
was arrived atTayef, about a days journey from Mecca, Abramus and his accomplices for the injury done ta pears that many 
be ſent one of his officers named Al Aſwad the ſon. Efimiphzus, ſent three thouſand men inſt him of 'em join'd 
of Makſid to ſeize on the cattle and effects of its under the command of his kinſman. But thoſe ſol- with mere 
inhabitants, and gave him a letter containing theſe, diers deſiring alſo to remain in that delightful country, 
words. I have no deſign to make war, hut come only. held a ſecret correſpondence with Abramus, and 


to deſtroy the temple of the Ciba. To which, Abd 
al Motalleb, Mahomet's grandfather and Prince of 
the Koraiſh, returned this anſwer. 4s for us, God 
never gave us leave, and ſo we can't conſent ta the de- 
firuftion of hi; houſe, we will leaue its defence to 


| God the owner, ſo that therefore the whole diſpute is 


between God and your King, for as ta us, we are not 
able to oppoſe yau; and thereupon he went with the 


- meſſenger to Abrahah's camp, who received him very 


reſpectfully by deſcending from his throne ; and after 
ſeating him near himſelf, he inguired the cauſe of 
his coming. Abd al Motalleb told him, it was to de- 
mand reſticution of the cattle and goods, which, had. 
been taken away ; and the King replying, J thought 
von wore come to intreat me not to. deſtroy the Cabs, 


deing the place of your religiaus worſpip, Sir, lays 


thereupon killed their own commander in the battle, 
and joined with the enemies. Helliſthæus exaſperated 
at this, ſent afterwards another army, which ene 
ing, returned with much loſs, and being then afraid 
to. attack any more, he forbore all hoſtilities. 
But that Prince dying, Abramus conſented to pay a tri- 


bute to. his ſucceſſor the Neguſhi, and thereby confirm- 
ed himſelf in his government, as Viceroy. However, 


theſe things, ſays Procopius, happened afterwards, 


that is, as I take it, after Juſtinian's death, who died 
aged ei three, in the year of Chriſt 565, which 


was but four. years. before Mahomet's birth, Thus 


c concurs to make Abramus and Abrahah 
one and the. ſame perſon, as either King or Viceroy - 
of the Homerites ar Hemyaritey, who wergArablan 
Chriſtians. at chat time, 3 


fellow's getting 


* . 
Ee Y * » 
* 3 3 4 . ? 
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11 rofanation. Abrahah being informed of what had paſſed vowed revenge againſt the 


the Temple and Cäba. For this purpoſe he marched his army (the greateſt ſtrength of G Thek * 
doubt Which conſiſted in the elephants) (c) towards the province of Hejaz, himſelf con- the pot, bur om 


all they ſtruck; 


hether he had duCting it, being mounted on one of thoſe animals, named Mahmud. This ele- g — 


fay he had thir - 


phant being the moſt remarkable, both for its ſize and whiteneſs, had acquired thence, and fed 


with a fort of . 


he got up and with aſtoniſhment, not knowing the cauſe of it, when on a ſudden they beheld a pro- jg er une 


mentions Mah- 
mad's putting the 
other elephants 


muſt allow Mr. 


digious flight of (e) birds, ariſing like a cloud from the ſea-coaſts, come and hover make, & ther 


this ſtrange accident immediately repaſſed the Red-Sea, and went to inform the Najaſhi bing. killed by a 
bel of his diſaſter. However, ſay the hiſtorians, Divine Juſtice which had determined to gi Emperor, - 


obſerved, that the lea V to poſterity a memorable example of the puniſhnient of ſuch as ſhould dare to ferne d' tler. 
ls ay re attempt the ruin of that holy-houſe built by Abraham, would not permit that unhappy Abrabab. The 
not quite ſo big Prince to eſcape unpuniſned. And accordingly one of thoſe executioners of heaven's 60" of the 


force, as to the Abyſſin Emperor, and 


7 vengeance followed him from r to place with a ſtone in its beak till he came before * 2 | 
ha 


. os. if .0.% : . : was alſo fi tlatried 
told him the ſtory of this lamentable adventure, w Abu-Yath for, 


pierce the mane, the Emperor aſking him what kind of birds they were? Abrahah pointed to that which and @rwo der 
whole body (fome then hovered over his head, the bird inſtantly lung down his ſtone, which ſtriking et 2x9» were 


taken for one and 


10 — Abrahah he fell dead at the foot of the Imperial throne. ä 


ABRAHAM, the Father and Stock whence the Faithful ſprung, was ſon to Terah. 
He was deſcended from Noah by Shem, being nine degrees diſtant from the latter. 
The opinion which fixes his birth to the hundred and thirtieth year of Terah (a), ap- () This, se- 

rs to me more probable, than that which ſertles it in the ſeventieth year of his ſaid Rand, the 
ather. There is great reaſon to believe that Abraham was born in the city of Ur in 3524 afer the 
Chaldea, which Scriptures inform us he left, when he went into the land of zugt — 4 
Canaan (5). Abraham quitted that city with his father, and went to Haran, where they creation. 
reſided till Terah's death, after which Abraham reſum'd his firſt deſign of going into (% Cen. . 31. 
Paleſtine. The Scriptures relate the ſeveral places he ſtopt at in the land of Canaan, 
and his journey into Egypt, where Sarah his wife, who was his ſiſter by the father's ſide (c), () See the article 
was taken from him; his journey into Gerar, where Sarah was again carried off, and reſtored RAR. 
to him, as before; his victory over the four Kings who had plundered Sodom; his 
complaiſance with regard to his wife, who would oblige him to make uſe of their maid 
Hagar, in order to get children (d); the covenant which God made with him, ſealed (4) Sec the article 
with the ſign of circumciſion ; his compliance with the decree of God, who com- HAAR. 
manded him to ſacrifice his eldeſt ſon, and the manner how this was prevented; his marriage 
with Keturah ; his death, at the age of an hundred threeſcore and fifteen ; and his being 
interr'd near the body of Sarah his firſt wife in the cave of Machpelah. It would be 
needleſs to expatiate on theſe particulars, ſince the Proteſtants have them by heart, they 
learning them from the Scriptures in their infant years ; and the Roman Catholicks 
need not be told of them here, father Simon and Moreri having treated of them 
Tufficiently in their Dictionaries. It would be more ſuitable to the genius of the preſent 
work, to examine the falſities and doubtful traditions relating to Abraham; but theſe 
are ſo numerous, that the moſt indefatigable writer would ſcarce have courage to ſet 
about ſuch a taſk ; for, have not the moſt ſtrange particulars been told concerning the 
motives of his converſion [A]? and are not the moſt odd circumſtances related of his 

7 exploits 


[4] Concerning the motives of Abraham's converſion.) his father made ſtatues, and taught that they were 
It is a pretty general opinion, that Abraham ſuck'd in to be worſhipped: as Gods (1). Some Jews relate, (1) Suidas in 
the polſon of idolatry with his milk ; and that Terah that Mn followed, for a conſiderable _ the Tag 
| . | | ame 
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erpleits againſt idolatry [B], both in Chaldea and the eity of Haran CC]? Hos 


{z) Apud Gene» fame trade as Terah (2) vis, that he made and ſold 
"nom idols. Others declare, that Abraham was a long time 
immers'd in the pry which prevailed in that coun- 

try, viz. the worſhip of the ſun and ftars. Ipſum long 
tempore Chaldeorum delirio de aftrorum divinitate in- 

(3) Philo apud nutritum fuiſſe. (3) Maimonides relates as fact, that 


Salian. tom. 1. 


p. 387. Abraham was educated in the religion of the Sabæ- 


113 (4). His reflections on the nature of the planets, 
rap. 29. p. 3. covered to him the erroneouſneſs of that worſhip, 
and prevailed with him to abandon it. He admired 
their motions, their beauty and order; but at the 
ſame time, he diſcovered ſeveral imperfeQions in 
them, whence he concluded, that there muſt be a 
Being, ſuperior to the whole machine of the univerſe ; 
a Being who created and governed it. Suidas indeed 
cites Philo, to prove that Abraham, by theſe reflec- 
tions, raiſed his ideas to the knowledge of God; but 
as he relates, on the credit of the abovementioned 
author, that Abraham had attained to this exalted de- 
gree of underſtanding, when but fourteen years old ; 
and had the courage to ſay to Terah, Leave this perni- 
cious trade of idolatry, by which you impoſe on the 
world ; this accuſation, viz. Abraham's long conti- 
Huance in idolatry, is not very conſiſtent. Ir is cer- 
rain that Joſephus, though he does not own that the 
mind of this Patriarch was for ſome time infected 
with idolatry, aſſerts, that he attained to a knowledge 
of the unity .of God, and a providence, merely by 
the ſtrength of his genius, and his contemplation of 
the univerſe, and was the firſt who dared to combat 
(s) gh 2 vulgar error on that head (5), but met with ſuch ſtrong 
„See allo Re Oppoſition, that he reſolved to leave his native coun- 
copnit. Clement, try. This, perhaps, is the firſt inſtance of a man's 
hb. 1» ing a voluntary exile for the ſake of religion. A- 
faham, conſidered in this light, would be, with re- 
gard to this kind of puniſhment under the law of na- 
ture, what St. Stephen was, with reſpe& to capital 
puniſhment under the law of grace ; he would be as 
much the Patriarch of the Refugees, as the Father of 

the Faithful. I don't ſee how it can be denied that 

* his father was an idolater, ſince the Scripture menti- 
(6) Nur fathers ons him expreſly as ſuch (6) ; but all that could be 
eroelr on = _ inferred from this, would be, that Abraham embraced 
22 Eng e his father's religion, before he was capable of making 
Terah the father aſe of his reaſon. It is the unavoidable lot of chil- 
of Abrabam, and dren, to adhere ſtrictly to the religious principles of 
ch» farther of thoſe under whom they are educated. Suidas relates, 
wore” 2. _ that at fourteen years of age Abraham was able to 
Gods: 8 —— judge ſor himſelf: he was ſenſible of the abyſs into 
XXiv. 2. which his father was plunged, and he drew him out 
of it, inſomuch, that when God commanded him to 
leave his country, Terah reſolved to go along with 

him. S. Epiphanius relates, that idolatry having ta- 
ken its riſe under Serug, great grandfather to the 
Patriarch Abraham, idols were repreſented only in 
painting, but that Terah was the firſt who made them 

(7) Epiph. ad- in cla (7). 

worſe Heref. 20 f 
lib. 1. p. 758. regard to idolatry] I would not accuſe Philo of con- 
tradicting himſelf, though we juſt now found, that he 

relates in one of his works, how Abraham, for man 
years, gave into the extravagant notions of the Chal- 
(3) Xe. deans (8) ; and from Suidas's Lexicon, that Abraham, 
Laugen rn x85 at the age of fourteen, knew all the abſurdities of 
vor. + longum idolatry ; for how can we rely, with regard to the 
cempus Cle“ numerical accounts and citations, on an author, ſo 
Philo, de Abra- maimed and corrupted as Suidas now is? Poſſibly he 
hamo, p. 361, did not write fourteen, but fifty years, that being the 
age of Abraham when he abandoned the errors of Pa- 
ganiſm, according to an old tradition. Tis related 
(9) R. Moſes that (9) his father being gone on a journey, left the 
Haddarſchan in buſineſs of ſelling ſtatues to him, when it happened 
— Gs that a man who pretended to be a purchaſer, asked 
710% Parese g. him how old he was ? Abraham anſwered, fifty .... 
tom. 2. p 36. Wretch that thou art, ſays the other, for adoring at 
that age a Being who is but one day old! which 
words quite confounded Abraham. Some time after 
a woman brought ſome flour to him, in order that 
he might preſent it by way of offering to the ſtatues ; 
but Abraham, inſtead of doing ſo, took up an ax or 
hatchet, and broke them all to pieces, and after this he 
at the ax into the hand of the largeſt ſtatue. Terah 
— returned home, asked the meaning of this ha- 
vock? Abraham replied, that all the ſtatues had quar- 


7 


ans, who acknowledged no other God but the ſtars 


gion in caſe the fire conſumed Abraham; and of the 


which the Monarch commanded him to be thrown 


The moſt odd account related of bis exploits with. 


many 


relled about who ſhould firſt eat of the oblation which 
a woman had brought; upon which, ſays he, the God 
you ſee there, being larger than the ref, broke them ts 
pieces with that ax. Terah told him, he bantered, 
fince thoſe idols had not the fenſe to do that. Say 
you ſo, * Abraham ? and thereupon immediately 
retorted thoſe words of his father upon him, to ſhew 
the abſurdity in this worſhip of the falſe Gods, How- 
ever, Terah could not take a jeſt, but delivered u 
his ſon into the hands of the inquiſition. Nimrod 
the chief — and conqueror of the country, im- 
mediately exhorted Abraham to worſhip the fire ; and 
after ſome queſtions and anſwers had paſt between 
them, he commanded him to be thrown into the 
midſt of the flames, ſaying theſe words at the ſame time, 
Now let your God come and tate you out: Haran, 
Abraham's brother, obſerving the whole ſcene with 
the deepeſt attention, firmly reſolved to declare for 
the victorious party ; that is, to be of Nimrod's reli- 


religion of Abraham if he came out unhurt. Abra- 
ham came ſafe and ſound out of the midſt of the 
flames, when Nimrod asking Haran who he believed 
in ? he anſwered, in the God of Abraham ; upon 


into a furnace, where he was ſo ſeverely ſcorch'd, that 
he expired a little after in his father's preſence (10). (ro) They 
The reaſon why the fire had ſo much power over him, 89nd this cir- 
was, becauſe his faith was not ſo lively as that of 1 
Abraham, and that Haran v. not, lice his brother, "MAE fee 
predeſtinated to great matters (11). This tradition is (11) Fudei 
not of modern date, fince it is told by St. Jerom (12), WE a wo 
who ſeems to look upon that circumſtance of it as Toſtatum, cin 
nuine, which relates to Abraham's miraculous pre- om. f 2 
ervation in the midſt of the flames ; but he does not (12) Ebony 
ſay that Terah was ſo ſuperſtitiouſly cruel, as to act Tradir. Hebraic, 
the part of an informer of the inquiſition againſt his “ Cengin. 
own ſon. St, Epiphanius, who alſo is filent on this 
article, aſſerts on the contrary that Terah ſurvived his 
ſon Haran, as a puniſhment upon him for his boldneſs in 
making Gods of clay; and that he was the firſt father 
who ever ſaw his children die a natural death (14). (13) Epiph. 4 
Perhaps the antiquity of the word Ur (14) might Ab. 2. 
have given occaſion to theſe fiftions. Such as lay ſtreſs P. 5. 
on the following words which God ſays to Abraham, 7 (u dente 
am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Cal- 4» om it alſs 
dees (15), imagine that he ſaved him from a great fignified fire. The 
rſecution, ſince he employed the very ſame words tin verſion, 
in the beginning of the decalogue, to denote the deli- ogy 2 1. 
verance from Egypt (16) ; but this is ſearching for ut 1 
myſteries without any manner of cauſe: for we don't de ig Chaldar- 
find the leaſt mention of any ſuch perſecution in 4. 
Scripture ; ſo that we may juſtly, in a proportional (5) Genes xv. 
degree, conſider likewiſe as mere chimeras, the fire (16) Paulus Bur- 
which did not hurt Abraham ; as alſo the ſtory which genſis 172 Aaddit, 
Maimonides borrowed from a certain work (17), on 4 Poftillam L 
the husbandry of the Egyptians. In this it was related, 4 in Gene. 
that Abraham, after having maintained in a publick 7. X. 
diſputation againſt the idolaters, that fire was not (17) Hons 2 3 
worthy of divine honours, he thereupon was thrown Addie. ad Lyrant 
into priſon; all his poſſeſſions were confiſcated, and Pil. in Gene. 
himſelf was ſentenced to baniſhment. The King was P. Xi» See his 
afraid that his great authority and eloquence would Pat 4 
prevail on the people to K. the worſhip of fire. * 
According to Cedrenus, Haran died for a very bad 
cauſe, for that he, by endeavouring to ſnatch Terah's 
idols out of the fire into which Abraham had thrown 
2 was himſelf caught by the flames, and burnt to 
eat 
[C] Or in the city of Haran. ] It is pretended that 
Abraham ſet up for a convert-maker ; that whilſt he 
was endeavouring to gain over male proſelytes, Sarah 
ated in the ſame character, with regard to the wo- | 
men (18), and that it is in this ſenſe we are to under- (18) See Old 
ſtand the following words of Geneſis ; Abraham de- the Chaldee pa- 
parted out of Haran. . took Sarah his wife ; Lot big "*phraft, and Fa- 
brother's ſon; all their ſubflance that they bad gather- hag _ 
ed, and the ſouls they bad gotten (19). Theſe wri- (19) Chap. xii 
ters will not have the laſt mentioned words allude to ver. 5. 
an increaſe of children, but to the propagation of the 
faith; and confirm (20) this explication the meta- (20) gee Salas. 
phor which the Apoſtle St. Paul employs in the 19th Anal. tom · x. 
verſe of the ivth chapter of his Epiſtle to the Gala- 406. 
tians : My little children of whom I travel in birth 
again, until Chriſt be formed in you. Now it is more 
| Pr obable, 


many ſciences [ D] is be ſaid to have been verſed in, and what a humber of books [Z]. 
are we told he writ? The Jews aſctibe, to him the prerogative of being born circum-, 


ciſed (e); and decl 


that Adam and he were informed with the ſame ſoul 9. Theſe (e Ars ors 
believe, that this ſoul animated David, and will hereafter animate the Meſſiah, = 

tolocci has obſerved in his Bibliotheca, Rabbinica, or Rabbinical Library. The Mahome- 
tans have likewiſe related ſeveral fictions concerning this Patriarch, as appears from the 


tingeri Hor. 
ö as Bar- 2 lib. 1. 


cap. 6. ; 
77 This is to be 
underſtood of 


Alcoran, and from Keſſæus, one of their moſt conſiderable authors. Theſe declare, 1 
that he toole a journey to Mecca, and began to build the temple in that city [Z I. gration. 


obable, that thoſe ſouls Abraham had gotten were 

— purchaſed by him, and the children born from 

them ; though we are not to doubt but that his zeal 

and wiſdom prompted him to inſtruct the Heathens 

to the utmoſt of his power; and that in caſe he won 

over any of them during his ſtay in Haran, they fol- 

lowed him into the land of Canaari. Some think 

that his father did not ſerve the falſe Gods till he 

(21) Toftat. apud came to Haran (21) ; but this ſeems an ry z for 
Perrerium in ag it is very probable (22) that this family left Chal- 
Gy: 20.96 dza purely to ſhun the perſecution they ſo juſtly 
(22) 4 on the dreaded, becauſe of their abhorrence of idolatry ; it 
teſtimony of Jo- would be very ſurprizing, that the religious princi- 
ſephus, and the ples of the chief of the family, ſhould be corrupted in 
book. of Fatih, that very country, whither he fled for refuge. But it 
Aeli ares might have happened that Terah, although Abraham 
it, De Civit. Dei, had convinced him of the folly of worſhipping idols 
lb. 16. cap. 13. before they abandoned their country, might never- 
theleſs be weak enough to relapſe again into it: for in 

thoſe ages of ignorance, few people had ſtrength of 

mind ſufficient to ſuppreſs at all times their natural 

propenſion to idolatry. Some even are of opinion, 

that Nahor, the third ſon of Terah, was never a true 

convert ; and that he yet quitted his native country, 

(23) See St. to go to his father in Haran (23). Probably it was 
Auftin, ibid. he who revived in the mind of that old man, the 
ideas of the idolatrous worſhip which Abraham had 
ſuppreſt. It is certain that Laban, Nahor's grandſon, 

worſhipped idols. Some fathers of the church think 

that Terah was not faithful either in his life-time or 

at his death: ſee the 31ſt and 37th Homilies of St. 

Chryſoſtom ; but how could they prove this, or how 

could it be diſproved? there are an hundred circum- 

ſtances in Abraham's life, all which are ſo confus'd 

and perplexed, that both thoſe who argue for, and 

thoſe who oppoſe them, give reaſons for their aſſerti- 

ons: however, father Bolduc (a poor writer) who 

fancied that our Patriarch founded ſome monaſteries 

(24) See Hei- in Haran, and brought only ſuch Monks with him 
Lager Hiſt. Pa- into Paleſtine, as were the greateſt novices (24), is 


triarch, tom. 2, not to be ranked among the authors who can give 
p- 88. reaſons S: they advance. 


[DJ] any ſciences.] We are told that he was 
verſed in WMtronomy, and this Beroſus declared, tho' 
he does not name him, if Joſephus is to be credited 

(25) Joſeph. (25), Some alſo relate, that he inſtructed the Egyp- 
Antig. lib. 1. tians in Arithmetic and Geometry, Joſephus fays 
(46071 Ibis. this expreſsly (26), which would alſo be confirmed by 
© 8. Nicholas Damaſcenus, if he related that Abraham 
taught Arithmetic and Geometry to the Egyptians ; 
bat he does not mention any ſuch circumſtance. 
Heidegger, page 144 of his ſecond volume, cites the 
fourth book of Nicholas Damaſcenus's hiſtories, as 
though it were to be met with there ; but he miſtook 
the words of Joſephus for thoſe of Nicholas, in the 
16th chapter of the gth book of Euſebius's Evangeli- 
cal Preparation. This Patriarch, according to Eupo- 
(27) Apud Alex. lemus and Artapan (27), inſtructed the Phcenicians 
122 and Egyptians in Aſtronomy; but aſter all, theſe are 
Prep. lib. 9. not articles of faith. The authors who aſcribe theſe 
4. 17 & 18, particulars to Abraham leſſen the credit of their teſti- 
or gr by the falſities they interweave with them. One 
of theſe tells us that Abraham reigned in Damaſcus 
(0) Micbol (28) 3 another, that he lived twenty years in Egypt 
5 2 apud Wich his whole family, at the court of King Phare- 
. dif- thon (29) 3 another writer is ſo unjuſt to his memory, 
lib. 1. cap. 7. 9 n ry 
This Juſtin alſo 88 to declare that one of the motives which prompted 
declares, lib. 36. him to go into Egypt, was a deſire of being acquaint- 
22. ed with the tenets of the Egyptians with regard to 
(29) Artapan. the Deity ; in order to follow . in caſe they appear- 
apud Euſeb. | a ape 
rep. lib. 9. ed better grounded to him than his own, or to unde- 
2 ceive thoſe people, in caſe their principles were erro- 
(30). Joſeph. neous (30). According to ſome moderns, he did not 
＋ 8 lid. 1. inſtruét the Egyptians in Mathematics (31) 3 but the 
(31) See Salian, Teaſon they give for it, is, in my opinion, altogether 


toms 1. p. 414. falſe; for, ſay they, Abraham's brains were ſo diſ- 


turbed with jealouſy, becauſe the King of Egypt kept 
Sarah from him, that he was ſcarce in a capacity to 


h Conſulr 


teach ſciences of ſo abſtracted a nature as theſe, which, 
like poetry, require the writer to be at eaſe, and un- 
diſturbed both in body and mind. 


— 


Carmina ſeceſſum ſcribenti: & otia querunt. 
The Mouſe delights in ſolitude and eaſe. 


But they ſhould have obſerved that Joſephus has ex- 
preſly diſtinguiſhed the times; for he tells us, that 
Abraham did not confer with the Egyptian Sages; 
till after Sarah was reſtored to him and his mind 
was at eaſe ; as it was entirely, when Pharaoh had 
loaded him with preſerits; and he himſelf was per- 
ſuaded that his wife had not ſuffered in her ho- 
nour. 
[Z] And what a number of books.) A work which 
treats of the creation has been long aſcribed to him | 
32) ; it is mentioned in the Talmud (33), and the (32) See the re- 
bbis Chanina and Hoſchaia uſed to read it, on the Pak [4] of the 
eve before the Sabbath. The author of the book (33) See Hei- 
entitled Cozri, declares that this work of Abra- degger Hip. Pa- 
ham is abſtruſe, and wants a copious commentary; #r1arch. tom. 2. 
that it teaches the unity of God, that in certain re- P. 143. 
ſpects the author ſeems to ſay things of a very differ- 
ent nature, but that in others, they all have the ſame 
tendency. The Jews in general have not aſcribed 
the work in queſtion to this great Patriarch, and 
ſome have aſſerted publickly, that Rabbi Akiba is, as 
they believe, the author of it, and not Abraham (34); (34) ——— 
and therefore they very much condemn this Rabbi, 4,4; p. 5a. 
for preſuming to father it upon him. Qui, dedit apud Heidegger. 
poteſlatem R. Aguibæ ſtribendi librum Fezira, nomine ibid. | 
Abrahami patris noftri (35). That is, Who gave (35) _—— 
« Rabbi Aquiba authority to write the book Jezira, uuf cund. Hei 
« under the name of Abraham our father?“ We meet | hid, 
with a very curious article on this head, in the ſup-, 
plement to Moreri, extracted from father Simon's 
Critical Hiftory, to which I refer the reader; it is in 
p- 48 and 536 of the edition of Rotterdam. In the pri- 
mitive ages of Chriſtianity, the Hereticks called Sethi- 
ans or Sethinians diſperſed a piece which they called 
Abraham's Revelation, as St. Epiphanius obſerves (36). 
Origen has cited a pretended work of this Patriarch, in (36) Epiph. ad- 
which two Angels, one good and the other wicked ate = Here. p- 
introduced diſputing on his ſalvation or deſtruction (3 Onigen, 
(37). The aſſumption of Abraham was a ſuppoſiti- Homil. 35, in 
tious piece (38). We are told (39),that in the library of Lucam, apud 
the monaſtery of the Holy Croſs on mount Amara in 3 ibid. 
Ethiopia, are contained the ſeveral works which Abra- (35) agb 
ham compoſed in the plains of Mamre ; where he qui Afumpeis P 
taught Philoſophy to thoſe nen, by whoſe aſſiſtance Abrabani dici- 
he defeated the five Kings (40) who had taken his ne- tur, inter rejectos 
phew Lot priſoner. By the way, the book on the agen. big 
creation which is aſcribed to Abraham, was printed at (30 * 
Paris 1552, tranſlated into Latin by Poſtel, and illuſ- in Welch, Ta- 
trated with notes. Rittangel, a converted Jew, and % of Libraries, 
Profeſſor at Konigsberg, gave a Latin tranſlation of ?: 14%: Paris 
it with remarks in 1642 (41). | (40) It ſhould 
[F] That be began to build a temple in that city.] be far. 
Theſe relate, that Adam, after he was drove from (41) Spizelii 
radiſe, beſought God to permit him to build a Meri. Bibliorb. 
houſe, after the mode] of that which he had ſeen in 
heaven; a houſe, I ſay, in which he might offer 
up his prayers, and walk round it out of devotion. 
God let fall a tent, which was like the houſe ſeen by 
Adam, who accordingly put it to the uſes abovementi- 
oned. Aſter Adam's death, Seth built a houſe with tones 
and mud according to the ſame model above, which the 
flood ruined ; but it was afterwards repaired, God giv- 
ing his command by Abraham and Iſhmael for that pur- : 
poſe. It has been ſucceſhvely repaired by others, 
and laſtly, by Hejazus, in the 954th year of the He- 
gira, who gave it the form in which it is now ſeen, ) Ex Po 
and this is the oratory or chapel of the temple of a). 1 
Mecca 4). See the remark [I] of the Article gp. N. 
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chimeras which the Rabbis have fo 
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Conſult Herbelot's Bibliotbeque Orientale, from Page 
ſand curious particulars are related. Were the wor 7 
Abraham (g) now extant, we poſſibly ſhould meet with a great many particulars which 
are not mentioned by any other author. The Chriſtians were reſolved to have their 


12 to page 16, in which a tho: 
which Hecatæus wrote 3 Hinge, 


ſhare, in the idle ſtories which are related concerning Abraham; for they tell us that 
he planted trees, which had a very 3 property £6) 


Here follow ſome other 


relate that the Egyptian bondage was 


inflicted as a puniſhment for ſome faults which Abraham had committed, he having 


forced the ſons of wiſdom to take* up arms, and permitted 


rſons who were inſtructed 


in the law of God, to fall again into idolatry ; for it is in this ſenſe that they underſtand 


the Scripture, where it is ſaid, that he armed his trained ſervants born in 


s 0Wn houſe, 


(b) Gen. xiv. 14. three hundred and eighteen (h), and his reſtoring (i) thoſe perſons whom the King of Sodom 


) Idem, ver. 21, 
&) Bartolocci, 
Bibl. Rabbin. 


Ratlos, Of a precious ſtone, which hung 


deſired him to give up (c). Father Bartolocci is very warm upon this article, and does 
not refute it in a ſolid manner [H]. The Rabbis ſay farther ; firſt, that the bare ſight 
about Abraham's neck, cured every kind of diſeaſe; 


iblieth. Rabin, and that after Abraham's death (/), God hung this jewel on the Sun; and ſecondly, that 


| tom. J- P · 562. 
(mM) Idem. Ibid. 
p. 394, & tom. 


e 2 Which bad a very fingular virtue.) Gretſer 


us, that he read in a Greek manuſcript belonging 
the Avguſtin Library, that Abraham planted a cy- 
ſs.· tree, a pine-tree and a cedar-tree, which united 
into one, each of them, nevertheleſs, retaining its 

particular roots and branches; that this tree was 

fell'd, when the materials for building the temple of 

Solomon were preparing ; but that the workmen, 

though they uſed their art and endeavours, could 

not fix it any where, which Solomon obſerving, he 

reſolved to have it uſed as. a bench ; that the 

ſybil being brought thither, could never be prevailed 

(43) Gretſer de with to fit down upon it, but propheſy'd, that 
Cruce, Ib. 1. the Redeemer of ind would die triumphantly on 
Sede eee: that piece of timber: that Solomon ſurrounded it 
Cine: xvii, with thirty filver croſſes, in which form it continued 
favours this aſſer- till the death of Chriſt (43). This recals to my me- 
tion. mory the oak of Mamre, under which it is aſſerted 
(46) Ifdor. lib. that Abraham uſed to fit to breathe the freſh air (44). 
Euitfaum, It is faid, that oak was ſtill flouriſhing in the 
Hiftor. Lader. time of Conſtantius (45). Drys, id eff, quercus 
p. 285. He Mambre juxta Hebron, in qua, uſque ad ætatem in- 
t rather to funtiæ mee & Conſtantii regis imperium, terebynthus 
woe rs tay ws monſtrabatur pervetus, & annos magnitudine indicans, 
S. Terom. fub qua habitavit Abraham. Miro autem cultu ab 
450 Hierom- in Ethnicis habita eſt, & velut quodam inſigni nomine 
heis Heb. Litt. conſecrata (46). That is, The oak of Mamre, 
* 5 + ſtanding near Hebron, where, in my infancy, 
mark [G] of the ,, in the reign of Conſtantius a turpentine tree was 


Has „ ſhewn, very old, as appeared by its bulk, under 


to 


chis Patriarch taught magic to thoſe children his concubines brought him (m). 


« which Abraham lived. The Heathens have it in 
„wonderful veneration, and it is conſecrated under 
« a very auguſt name.” Some have even carried 
their wild fancies ſo far, as to affirm that it was ſeen 
within theſe three hundred years. This, fay they, 
muſt be the ſame with the reed-tree (Calamui) of 
Seth, which Sir John Mandeville the traveller (a 


rare witneſs indeed) ſaw the city of H 
-_ ) ſaw near the city of Hebron (47) See Boni- 
"A ; facii Hi. Ludicrs 
[H] And does not refute it in a ſolid manner.) He p. 289. His 
pretends that the following words of the King of So- work was printed 
dom, Give me the perſons, and take the goods to thy in Venice by Ba- 


felf (48), fignify, according to the literal and genuine nis in 40, 


ſenſe, ſuffer thoſe whom you have inſtrufted in your ed Fen 
faith to return to the — of idols ; but that Abra- — in this - 


ham proteſted before all the people, he would not ſuf- fame fize by J. 
fer any ſuch thing. The author cites the 22d and Mommartius, 
23d verſes of the xivth chapter of Geneſis, and after- (48) IS a. 
wards accuſes the Talmudiſts of impudence and blaſ- 21. * 
phemy, for preſuming to aſſert that our Patriarch 

complied 7 the deſires of the King of Sodom. He 8 

condemns them very juſtly, inaſmuch as they ſuppoſe (49) Tis faid in 
that the King bar Ar his that - An — — 1 
to the true religion ; for the Patriarchs fervants were brought all. the 
not demanded back, but only thoſe {perſons whom goods, and alſo 
the four Kings had taken in the plunder of Sodom (49). brought again 
But father Bartolocci is very much miſtaken, to ſup- — 
poſe that Abraham did not reſtore them, for this ap- ang — — 4 
rs plainly from the very paſſage in Scripture which alſo, and the 

e himſelf cites. people, 


FABRAHAM. Though the hiſtory of this Patriarch be ſufficiently &. we 
yet think it proper to give a ſupplement to Mr. Bayle's account of him, ſince it will 
afford us an opportunity of laying before the reader ſeveral obſervations and remarks, 


which we hope will not diſpleaſe. 


Abraham being ſeventy five years old, was com- 


040 Ger. xi. 1. manded by God, to leave his native country, and his kindred (a), and to go into a 
ſtrange land; at the ſame time God promiſed him great * and a numerous 


| (4) bia. a, 3. poſterity; adding, that he would be a bleſſing, and that in him 


families of the earth (b) 


ſhould be bleſſed [4] Abraham obeyed, and went with Sarah his wife, and Lot his 


brother into the 


[4] He would be a bleſſing, and in him all families 
of the earth ſbould be bleſſed.] A great many com- 
mentators underſtand this of the Meſſiah, who was to be 
one of Abraham's deſcendants, and bring ſalvation to 
all nations in the world. What induces them to ex- 

in the words in this ſenſe, is, that they are applied 

St. Paul to Jeſus Chriſt (1) ; and what is here ſaid 
in thee, is in chapter xxii. verſe 18. in thy ſeed, the 
Apoſtle laying ſtreſs upon this expreſſion, which is in 
(2) Ibid. ver. 16. the ſingular number, argues thus (2). To Abraham 

and his ſeed were the promiſes made. He ſays not, and 
to ſeeds, as of many, but as to one, and to thy ſeed, 
which is Chriſt. And Biſhop Sherlock (3) endeavours 
to make it appear, that the words cannot admit of any 
other ſenſe. But if an unprejudiced reader, who ne- 
ver heard of St. Paul's reaſoning, was to inquire into 
the ſenſe of thoſe words only -by the rules of criti- 
ciſm, I queſtion whether he would not think they 
| have the ſame meaning, with thoſe ſpoken by Jacob, 
0 vrhen he bleſſed the two ſons of Joſeph. He bleſſed 
(4) %. Xhiü. hen (4) ſaying, in thee ſpall Iſrael bliſi, ſaying, God 


(1) Gal iii. 8. 


(3) The uſe and 
ment of Pro- 
. & c. Diſe 


and of Canaan. Having wandered ſome time up and down the coun- 


try, 


make thee as Ephraim, and as Manaſſeh. According 
to this way of ſpeaking, In thee, or in thy ſeed ſball 
all nations be bleſſed, ſignify no more than this. When 
any one ſhall wiſh well to a nation, he will ſay, Le? 
that nation be as bappy as Abraham, or as Abraham's 
feed, or poſterity. his ſeems to be the genuine and 
literal ſenſe of the words (5), and as to St Paul's a 
plying them to Chriſt, 2 Le Clerc obſerves (6), n Cal. ii. 3. 
that this is an allegorical way of reaſoning, at that time (6) In Gel. iB. 
common to the Jews; that they might uſe it amongſt 16. | 
the Arabians, Idumeans and Samaritans, who boaſted, 
they were alſo the ſeed of Abraham. The Jews might 
ſay, that as the promiſe mentions but one ſeed, it can 
relate only to the deſcendants of Iſaac, exclufive of 
the poſterity of all the other children of Abraham, 
But if this way of reaſoning be conſidered in it ſelf, 
it cannot hold good, becauſe the word YM [Zerab] 
Seed, is a collective word, which ſignifies poſterity in 
general, whether it includes one nation, or ma- 
ny. Nay the learned obſerve, that the Hebrews 
never make uſe of that word in the plural . 

ut 


(5) See Dr. Hams 


mond's Ann. 


EF 7” 


93. 


try, 4 famine obliged him to retire into Egypt; his wife, though then ſomewhat bid “, 5 she was then 
was till very beautiful; Abraham fearing left the Egyptians ſhould fall in love with _ fixty fix 
her, and therefore kill him to enjoy her, in caſe they knew ſhe was his wife; deſired her F oy 
to ſay, ſhe was only his ſiſter, that for ber ſake the Egyptians might do him good (c) IBI (<) C. xi. 12; 
Sarah complied with his requeſt, and did not wait long for an opportunity of ſhewing 75 

her complaiſance and obedience z for no ſooner were they arrived in Egypt, but Sarah 

was taken into the houſe of Pharaoh, who thinking ſhe was only Abraham's ſiſter, in- 

tended to make her his wife ; but being afflicted with a plague, he diſcovered the im- 


poſition, and returned her to her huſband, 
After this Abraham returned out of Egypt; 
and in gold (d), and went again into Canaan, where 


miles he had 


upbraiding him with his diſſimulation [C]. 
ing grown very rich in cattle, in ſilver, 
was pleaſed to renew the pro- C% Ge: x. 4; 


fore made him, and aſſured him that his ſeed ſhould poſſeſs the land, in 


which he then lived as a ſtranger. The ſame promiſe was again repeated afterwards, 

when Abraham ſeeming to diſtruſt it, (for he ſaid, Lord God, whereby ſhall I know, 

that T ſhall inherit it (e)? God confirmed it by a miracle [DJ]. All this time Abraham (e) Cn. x». 8. 
had no children, and no likelihood of having any, for hit wife was barren (F), and ſhe ( Gen. xi. 30: 
therefore ſaid to him, I pray thee, go unto my maid, it may be that I may obtain children 

by her OL her requeſt was re and Hagar brought forth a ſon, who was called (z) O. xvi 2. 
Iſhmael (5). 


After this Go 


1 


but to ſignify the ſeeds of plants ; and fince this alle- 
orical way of reaſoning was approved of by the Jews, 
t. Paul might very well turn it againſt themſelves. 
But Chriſtianity is not gm on ſuch allegories and 
accommodations, it being founded on unqueſtionable 
facts, ſuch as the reſurrection of Chriſt, his miracles, 
67) cler. lee. cit. thoſe of his, Apoſtles &c. (5). And here, we beg 
leave to obſerve, that “ in this age of Scepticiſm, 
« where Chriſtianity is ſo vigorouſly attacked, and as 
tc jt were cloſely beſieged, the true way of defendin 
„ jt, is not to enlarge the compaſs of its fortifications, 
s and make more help neceſſary to its defence, than 
« jt can readily furniſh, but like skilful engineers, to 
* demoliſh its weak outworks, that ſerve only for 
« ſhelter and lodgment to the enemy, whence to 
1 batter it more effectually, and draw it within the 
„ compaſs of its firm and natural entrenchments, 
„ which will be found in the end impregnable (8). 
(8) 4 of | npreg 
t he Letter to Dr. [B] That for ber Jake the Egyptians might do him 
Waterland. p. 3. good.) Fauſtus the Manichee calumniated Abraham 
on this occaſion, as if by making Sarah paſs for his 
ſiſter he intended only to get preſents from the Kings 
(9) Gen. xx. 2. of Egypt and Gera (9). This indeed would betray 
(Ste cee very Steat covetoufneſs, not to ſay worſe (10). We 
(10) i Clere muſt explain the words of the Patriarch, as if he had 
3/68 erate 
ſaid, That they may not do me any torong on your ac- 
count: that they may not kill me to enjoy ou. Abra- 
ham might take it as a favour, not to art by the 
Egyptians, This is Mr. Le Clerc's obſeryatioii, which 
we ſubmit to the judgment of the reader. 

(C] Upbraiding him with his diſfimulation.) He 
told a downright falſhood, when he ſaid that Sarah 
was his ſiſter. For to lye is nothing but to ſpeak or 

act in ſuch a manner, and with a deſign to make others 
believe thoſe things to be falſe, that we know to be 

true, or that to be true, which we know to be falſe. 

Now to what intent did Abraham” ſay that Sarah 

was his ſiſter? Was it not to make the Egyptians be- 

lieve that ſhe was not his wife ? He therefore told an 

untruth, though Sarah had really been his fiſter ; for 

it is the intent and effect of the words, and not their 

mere ſound that muſt be conſidered. But it was not 

only on this occaſion, and before Abimelech, that 

Abraham diſſembled, for he did it alſo in another 

circumſtance, which ſeems more weighty. This was 

when he weilt to ſacrifice his ſon, when leaving his 

two men behind him, he told them, Abide you here 
rb the aſi, and I and the lad will go yonder and 
(it) Gen. xxii. worſhip, and come again to yen (11); though he knew, 
5. bor at leaſt thought that he was going to make a burnt 
(12) Diſcur: offering of his ſon to the Lord. Mr. Saurin (12) 
ur la Bible. examines this queſtion, but leaves it at laſt undeter- 
tom. 1. Diſc. 20: mined. © Muſt we believe, ſays he, that Abraham 
Ed: in 8% f. , ſpoke by a prophetical inſpiration, and that it is 
* « what St. Paul hints to us, when he ſays, that this 
« Patriarch accounted that Gid was able to raiſe his 

(13) Heb, xi. 19. “ ſon even from the dead (15) ? But if he knew that 
« his ſon ſhould riſe from the dead, does not this 

« lefſen the merit of his ſacrifice ? What great ſelſ· de- 

« nial was it to cut off the head of his ſon, if he knew, 

« that he would immediately come to life again? 

„Shall we ſuppoſe, that Abraham was reſolved to 


bring back the bones of Iſaac ? But is not this ra- 


entered into a new covenant with Abraham, he changed (+ 
his name [E], which before was Abram, into Abraham; and as a ſeal to his covenant, 


him, quote any 3 from profane hiſtory. 
A 


See the ar- 
: of AGAR; 


he 


*« ther the anſwer of an indulgent caſuiſt, who will 
*« ſolve a puzling queſtion at any rate, and not that of 
« a judictous critic ? And can a man, who is going 
* to reduce his ſon to aſhes by a burnit-offering, pre- 
« tend to bring back his bones? And though he in- 
« tended to bring them back, was there any truth in 
« his ſaying, I and the lad will come again? Aﬀeer all, 
« though Abraham were to be charged with having 
« told an untruth on this occaſion (which however 
« we don't determine) it is certain, that his fault will 
& ga very flight, if compared with his heroical 
% obedience.” Thus fat Mr. Saurin ; we ſhall only 
obſerve here, that it is the opinion of moſt Civilians, 
and eſpecially of Grotius, Puffendorf and Barbeyrac, 
that when no kind of harm is to be the conſe- 
quence of a lye, and a great evil may be thereby pre- 
vented; or a great good procured, in ſuch caſes there 
is no crime in telling a lye ; and this, I think, all 
tandid readers will be perſuaded was the caſe of Abra- 
ham, in the inſtances we have mentioned. We need 
not obſerve, that when we ſpeak of a great evil or a 
at good; it muſt be underſtood comparatively ; a 
eſſer evil being a good if compared to a greater evil, 
and a = good being an evil, if compared to a 
ter . | 
LD] God confirmed it by a miracle.) The miracle 
is related in Gen. xv. 17. and the reader may conſult % 
what the ingenious Mr. Shuckford offers upon that ' 
paſſage (14). We ſhall obſerve here, that Abraham's (14) The ſacred 
diſtruſt cannot be blamed: this was the ſecond time 24 propbane | 
that God promiſed him a numerons poſterity, and 95 3 
et he had no children, his wife being barren, and Not , 
they both well ſtriken in years; fo that the Pa- 
triarch might ſuſpect that the revelations he had were 
only dreams and delufions ; it was therefore prudent 
in him to defire that God ſhould confirm them by a 
miracle. Prodigies and ſtrange appearances are not 
indeed always a proof of a Divine intercourſe : But 
when what is pretended to be revealed is not incon- 
ſiſtent with morality, and with the known attributes 
of God, arid is moreover ſupported with a miracle, 
right reaſon teaches man to take it for a real revelation 
of the Deity ; otherwiſe it will be impoſſible that 
God ſhould teveal any thing to mankind. Mr. Le 
Clerc obſerves upon Abraham's queſtion, Where 
ſhall I know c. that the fenſe may be, How ſhall ' 
I know when the time is come, that I ſhall poſſefs 
« the land of Canaan?” YDuomodo cognoſcam, tempits | 
adefſe, quo ibi Chanabanitis poſſidenda tradetur (15)? (15) In Ger, 
To which queſtion God anſwers, that the poſterity xv. 8. 
of Abraham ſhall be affſicted in a ſtrange land during 
four hundred years (16), and that in the fourth gene (16) Ger. xt. 13. 
ration they ſhalt come again into the land of Ca- 
naan (17). (17) ver. 16. 
LEJ He changed his name.) It was the cuſtom of 
the Orientals, not only to give theit children names, (18) See Gen. 
which they thought portended good luck, but alſo to ti. 28. d 
change their names; when any thing extraordinary 3757. rl. 18. 
happened to them. OF this feveral inſtances are (19) In Ger: 
found in the Scriptures (18), but neither Mr. Le vii. 5. . 


- | a \ Di 
Clerc (19), nor Mr. Saurin (20), who barely n * fo 


Die. 15 P. 2 


ciſed. 


A B R 


he ordered that this Patriarch and all the male perſons in his family ſhould be circum- 
It is to be obſerved, that this ceremony was not eſtabliſhed till after Abraham 


was returned out of Egypt; whence one may infer, that it is not from Abraham that 

the Egyptians received this rite: we ſhall offer in the remarks a few obſervations con- 

cerning circumciſion [F]. God having made this covenant with Abraham, promiſed 

him art the fame time, that he ſhould have a fon by Sarah his wife. This promiſe ſur- 

(4) Ger: wi 17. priſed the Patriarch, becauſe he was then near a hundred years old (i), and his wife 
d 


is ſaid, that 
Abraham was 


about fourſcore and ten: but God having repeated his promiſe, Abraham believed it, 


hen in pundred and to ſhew his faith and obedience, he immediately circumciſed himſelf, and his ſon 


years old ; but. Tſhmael, who was then thirteen years old (c), and all the men of bis houſe, either born 


in ver. 24th, it 
ſaid he was but 
ninety nine. 

(®) Ibid. ver, 2 &s 


eumcifion.] The origin of circumciſion having been 
lately the ſubject of a warm diſpute, we hope the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here the argu- 
ments on both ſides fairly ſtated. This diſpute was 
occaſioned by the following obſervations of the author 
of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation. Had ſuch 
© notions, ſays he (21), been adhered to concerning 
« the Divine goodneſs, as the light of nature dictates, 
« the Egyptians and ſome other Pagan nations could 
% never have thought, that cutting off the foreskin 
(not to be performed without great pain and hazard) 
% could have been eſteemed a religious duty accept - 
able to a good and gracious God, who makes no- 
«« thing in vain, much leſs what requires the cutting 
„ off, even with extream danger as well as anguiſh. 
« Had nature required ſach an operation, nature be- 
« ing always the ſame would till have required it. 
(22) Can. Chin. This inſtitution, as is proved by Marſham (22), and 
p. 73. Ed. Franc. * Others, ſeems to be owing to the Egyptians, who 
n 6 thought all to be profane who uſed it not; and it 
« was after Abraham had been in Egypt, that circum- 

« cifion was inſtituted, in order, it is likely, to recom- 

* mend his poſterity to the Egyptians, on whom they 

were for ſome ages to depend: and what makes this 

« the more probable, is, that it was not till after the 

Lord had ordered Moſes into Egypt, that the Lord 

« met him by the way in the inn and ſought to kill 

(23) Exed. v. him (23), for not circumciſing his ſon : and upon 
24- 1 Joſhua's circumciſing th Iſraelites, (circumciſion 
not being obſerved during their ſtay in the wilder- 

«© neſs, when they had no communication with Egypt) 

« the Lord himſelf ſays, This day have I rolled away 

(24) Jaſbua v. ** the reproach of Egypt from you (24). This au- 
2 thor not having quoted his authorities, we think it 
proper to inſert them here. Sanchoniatho derives the 
origin of circumcifion from Saturn. O IAU, ſays 
he (25), rer ig 6 Kpinng 1 d IH νοẽd: Ta 
A Pr Far anos gps} $$ 4 he 
apud Marſhham Ius, that is, Chronus or Saturn, circumciſed his ſetret 
Can. Chron, p· 73 Gas and obliged his followers to do the ſame. And 
| erodotus ſays, that this was antiently the cuſtom of 

the Egyptians, who circumciſed themſelves for the 
ſake of cleanlineſs. Tz «idol τπτ . err N Nd; 
717% Wwe (26): And he proves, that the Ethiopians, 


(21) p. 90. edit. 
to. 


(25) Euſeb. 
Prep. Evang, 


(26) Herodot. l. 


2. c. 37. ap. Ke. came originally from Egypt, becauſe they were 
cund. p. 74 circumciſed. Ori tee vd vr b , K A 3 


Alyurrie 3 Allee wir , A png Ts did. 
'Dolvexas di g Topios ei ir 75 [laAwg Kc; ανντιν opuonrcyenrt 


Wr Alyvn nos pinned H. Topiol 0 of 996 Set- | 


drr xc} Ila ire moruproy xa; Maxpwnty ' Tur oa )·ͥ gu- 
 eeirer; brat; demo Ko xm Prot ewe) pita nivay ore 
v way of refund were up pores xa) ere. 
— Qairorrea mori xurTx TATE. HvTEr Ot 
Aiyuzriwuy ua Ald rw 00x tx wan 679 tl ape. Tar 
Aide (27), That is, Of all men, the inhabitants 
«of Colchoe, the Egyptians and the Ethiopians only 
% were circumciſed ot. old; for the Phœnicians and 
e the Syrians who live in Paleſtine confeſs that they 
«. learned it from the Egyptians. But the Syrians 
« who live near the rivers Thermodontes and Par- 
«« thenius, and their neighbours the Mäcrones ſay, 
they received it from thoſe of Colchos. Theſe are 
the only nations who are circumciſed; and in this 
„they follow the example of the Egyptians ; but 
whether the Epyptians received this cuſtom from 
„„ the Ethiopians, or theſe from the former, I cannot 
4 tell.“ Joſephus obſerves upon this paſſage, that of 
all the inhabitants of Paleſtine, the Jews only are 
eircumciſed, 2, di Thy Haas N , , ,ν poo v0; 
(23) Contra fps rohre mu leude (28), but he does not object 
Pian. 1 1, c-. any thing againſt deriving circumciſion from Egypt. 
- Diodorus allo. ſiys, that the people of Colchos circum- 
eiſed the children born amongſt them, (being taught 

3 


27) Herodot. 
- lib. 2. c. 104. 
See allo Strab-. 
hb. 17. p. 824. 


[F] We ſhall offer a few obſervations cancerning ir- 


in 
the 


ſo by an antient tradition) A x«? map Toi; ei reel 

is ai, rh mirripnur ves Youre win mwaida;, ith 
*AvzunTs fur eU vis (29). Theſe are (29) Diod Sies 
the moſt material arguments, which are produced to lib. 1. p. 17. 
prove, that circumciſion is originally an Egyptian rite : 

and it is further obſerved, that the Egyptians were 

extremely fond of their own ceremonies, and deſþi- 

ſed thoſe of other nations to ſuch a degree, that they 

looked upon themſelves as polluted, if they had con- 

verſed familiarly with ſtrangers (30), adhering ſtrictly (30) Clericus in 
to the inſtitutions of their anceſtors, ſays Herodotus, Ce. xvii. 10. 
they admit of no others, werfe xerdmic rowers . 
Se ddl irre (31). Some people, ſays Mr. (31) Heroder. 
Le Clerc (32), cannot believe, that God Almighty lib. 2. c. 78 & 
ſhould have inſtituted a ceremony ſo difficult to per- 9”. _... 
form, ſo indecent when practiſed on people of age, 9 
and ſo little conducive to piety and virtue. They 

therefore are apt to think, that Abraham having ſeen 

this practiſed in Egypt, and by the ſervants he had 

brought with him out of that country, and knowing 

what the Egyptians alledged to vindicate a cuſtom ſo 

unreaſonable in it ſelf, he thought fit to imitate them. 

God ſeeing this, condeſcended in his infinite good- 

neſs to humour Abraham's weakneſs ſo far, as to pre- 


ſcribe to him this rite, which the Patriarch already 


approved in other people. Thus far Mr. Le Clerc, 
who does not however determine the queſtion, but 
leaves it to the reader's judgment, referring him to 
Spencer (33). Let us now hear the arguments of (33) De Laib. 


1 . . * . * 'b 
thoſe, who maintain, that circumciſion is originally Her. lib. 1. cap. 


a Divine inſtitution, not borrowed from any people + 8. 4. P. 48. 
in the world. | 

They anſwer, firſt to the quotation of Sanchoniatho, 
that in a point of ſo remote antiquity his teſtimony 
cannot be much depended upon; and beſides, they 
ſay that his Ilus is Abraham himſelf ; this Mr. Shuck- 
ford has proved almoſt to a demonſtration (34). And (34) The ſacred 
with regard to the other paſſages quoted from heathen 
authors, it js ſaid in general, that they had no know- % commefed. 
ledge of hiſtory before the time of the Trojan war ; 
and when they ſay that a thing was ar «px from the 
beginning, they mean only anciently, time out of 
mind (35). 2. It appears plainly from the Scriptures, (35) Shuckſord. 
that circumciſion was inſtituted by God, as a ſeal of ibid. vol. 1. 325. 
the covenant he entred into with Abraham, Hence 
it is that circumciſion was to be practiſed b every de- 
ſcendant of this Patriarch upon pain of being cut off 
from his people (36). 3. This ceremony was alſo (36) Spencer 4. 
eſtabliſhed, that the Jews might be diſtinguiſhed from L. Hebr. I. 1. 
all other nations, which would have been ineffectual, © © 94 p. 53 · 
if circumciſion had already been in uſe amongſt the 


Egyptians. 4. There is no likelihood that the Egyp- 


tians and other nations would have raſhly eſtabliſhed a 
ceremony that cannot be performed without the ut- 
molt pain; they would no doubt have abhorred ſuch 
a difficult and diſgraceful rite, had not ſome very 
weighty reaſon induced them to introduce it amon 
themſelves. But what other reaſon can be given fer 
their receiving it, except that they had learned either 
from 90 er or their anceſtors, that God him- 
elf inſtituted it (37)? 5. It cannot be conceived that -ibj 
God going to enter into a ſolemn covenant with Abra- 28 * 
ham, ſhould confirm it by a ceremony already uſed by . 
the idolatrous Egyptians, eſpecially ſince Abraham 
having been in Egypt, could not but know, that th 
were circumeis'd (38), 6., Finally, if we don't admit 
that circumciſion owes its mn to the precept given to 
Abraham, it will be. difficult to find any reaſon why, 


(38) Id. ibid, 


of all heathen nations the following only are circum- 


ciſed ; namely, the Phcenicians, the Egyptians, thoſe 
of Colchos, the Ethiopians, the Idumeans, the Tro- 
lodytes, the Homerites, the Saracens, and the Turks, 

dor that theſe only were circumciſed appears plainly 
by the teſtimonies of antient authors, quoted by Gro- 
| tius. 


AB R 


the houſe or bought «ith money. Within a year after, Sarah was delivered of a ſon, ac- 
. "cording tp the promiſe of God. But when Iſaac was come to be fifteen, or as others 
think, 44 fre ears old, God was pleaſed to tempt [6] Abraham,; by commandi 
him to offer his beloved ſon for a burnt-offering. Abraham complied, ahd he had al- 
ready ſtretched out his hand to. ſlay the victim, when the Angel of the Lord called to 
him, and prevented his accompliſhing the ſacrifice, acquainting him, that God was ſa- 
tisfied with his readineſs to obey. This ſacrifice of Abraham, though not actually per- 
formed, has given the Infidels a plauſible pretence to cavil at the infpitation of Moſes's 
hiſtory; we will examine their objections, and endeavour to anſwer them in the : 
remarks [H]. Abraham had ſeveral other children by 4 woman called Keturah, but 
Whether ſhe was really his wife, and whether he married her after Sarah's death, is not 
* See the Article certain“. This Patriarch died in a good old age, being a hundred and ſeventy five 
KETURAT. years. The Muſulmans have a very great eſteem-for Abraham, of whom they tell the 
following ſtory. This Patriarch, ſay they, was born in Chaldea, God having manifeſted 
himſelf to him, he began his prophetical functions by going to Mecca, and building 
there the temple that has been fo famous in after ages, being returned home, he pub- 
lickly declared that he was the Prophet of God, and notified it alſo to Nimroud, (thus 
they call Nimrod) King of Chaldea, who with all his ſubjects worſhipped Fire. Abra- 


99. 


ham met with Nimrod at Urga, a town in Meſopotamia, which was afterwards called 


(39) De Perit. 


Na. Chrif. tius (39). But if we ſuppoſe that Abraham is the 


firſt who was ever circumciſed, we may eaſily find 


Caramit, 


Ww 


Abraham, would do it with ſo much clearneſs and 


b evidence, as not to leave any room for doubts or 
ah. 4 "gt the reaſon why theſe nations only were circumciſed. ſcruples. 'That God can reveal himſelf in ſuch a 
ne en k. 9. For Grotius proves from unqueſtionable authorities, manner, muſt be confeſs'd by all who have a right 
that all thoſe nations (the Egyptians and Phœnicians notion of his almighty power. Suppoſing then that 
excepted) were deſcended from Abraham by Iſhmael, Abraham was thoroughly convinced the command 
by the ſons of Keturah, by Eſau, and by the ten came from God, I anſwer, ſecondly, That the unfit- 
(40) Spencer, Tribes that were diſperſed (40): Thus we have laid neſs of the thing itſelf could not be an objection to 
ubi ſupra, together the moſt ſubſtantial reaſons, that are produ- 


ced for and againſt the Divine original of circumci- 
ſion; and after Spencer's example, we leave the deter- 
mination of this queſtion to the reader. 
. [G] God was pleaſed to tempt Abraham.) It ſeems 
very ſtrange that God ſhould here (41) be ſaid to tempt 
a man, eſpecially ſince St. James teaches us (42), that as 
(42) J he a3 God cannot be tempted with evil, ſo neither tempteth 
3 very be any man. And indeed, fince God knows not only 
ſame word vu. What men will do, but alſo what they would do in all 
bein: which the poſſible circumſtances, ſince he ſees the inmoſt receſſes 
uagint em- of their heart, one would think he has no occaſion to 


(41) Gen. xxii. 
1 


his ready obedience ; it was natural for him to reaſon 
after this manner: This command I receive, ap- 
« pears to me cruel and unjuſt, inconſiſtent with the 
« mercy of God, and ſeems to render all his promiſes 
% void and ineffectual. But I know my merciful 
« Father would not permit, that I ſhould fall into an 
© unavoidable error; the frequent intercourſes I have 


command; and tho' it ſeems to me cruel to kill 
my own ſon, God is powerful to reward him in 
another manner. Tho' this ſacrifice God requires 


- of me, ſeems inconſiſtent with his former promiſes, 
ploy in Gen, xxii. try them. They who maintain that God really * « my God is faithful; he is infinitely wiſe ; he will 
— Abraham, ſay, he did not do it properly for his * find out ſome other wa 


own ſake, but only that other people might know 
how great the Patriarch's faith was; but Mr. Le Clerc 
obſerves very juſtly, that nothing like this is ſo much 
as hinted in the Scriptures. He therefore thinks, that 
it was only an Angel, who having a mind to! know 
how deeply Abraham's virtue was rooted in his heart, 
thought fit to try Him by this extraordinary com- 
mand (43). But how this agrees with the hiſtory of 
this Patriarch, and with the praiſes St. Paul beſtows 
upon him for his faith, let the reader judge. 

[H] Ve will examine their objeftions, and en- 
deavour to anſwer them.] That a merciful Being, 
who does not delight in the miſery of his creatures, 
ſhould require human ſacrifices, and order a father 
to butcher his own ſon, is what can never be re- 
conciled with right reaſon. And that the father of 
mankind ſhould delight in cruelty, is abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with his moral character. If the nature 
of things is the rule of his actions, how can it be 
'conceiv'd that he commands an action which is ſo 
far from procuring the good and benefit of à man, 
that it cannot. but make him miſerable. Mr. Chub 
thinks, that in the caſe of Abraham the thing com- 


(43) Le Clete 
ad hunc locum. 


to accompliſh his pro- 


« miſe, tho' to that effect he ſhould raiſe my ſon 


had with him, petſuade me this is his expreſs. 


« from the dead (45): I am the rather inclin'd to (45) H:5. xi. 194 


« think ſo, that I have receiv'd that ſon from God, 
at a time that I and my wife were in a manner like 
« dead bodies, with regard to the procreation of 
„ children (46). He that gave me a child in 

« old age, is able to raiſe that ſame child from the 


(46) Rem. iv. 18; 
19. See Shuck- 


« dead, after I have offered it up for a burnt-offer- ＋ a 
« ing, according to the expreſs command I receive 


* from him.” Abraham reaſoning after this manner, 


might well be perſuaded, that God had very good 
reaſons for the thing he required of him, though the 


thing it ſelf was in its nature immoral. But how can 


it be conceived that God himſelf ſhould command 
ſuch an inhuman ſacrifice, which from his benevolent 
nature, we muſt ſuppoſe he abhors ? To this we may 


anſwer in the words of the ingenious Mr. Chub (47). (47) Supp. to 
© That God gave the command not with an intent e previous 


« that it ſhould be obeyed, but that he might take 7% 


« an occaſion from it, to ſhew to Abraham and to 
« all his poſterity the unfitneſs of human ſacrifices.” 
If this ſolution does not appear ſatisfactory, we beg 
leave to offer a conjgſture which we ſubmit entirely 


Suppl. to manded was morally, unfit (44); and ſo we preſume to the reader's judgment. It is well known that the 
Sag : every ſenſible man will red How then could ſuch Scripture often aſctibes to 
queſtion. p. 18. 


command be given by a good and benevolent Being? 
Or if we ſuppoſe that the thing in itſelf was not unfit, 
it mult. at leaſt appear ſo to Abraham, which amounts 
to. the ſame. How could he believe, that the 
ſame God, who had promis'd him a ſon, who had 
given him one in his old age, Who had aſſur'd him 
that by that ſon he ſhould be the father of a numerous 
poſterity, would now command him to offer that belov- 
ed ſon for a burnt-offering ? Would not Abraham have 
ſuſpected that this command was a deluſion of the 
Devil, ſince it was inconſiſtent not only, with God's 
promiſes, but alſo with his benevolent nature? To 
this may be anſwer'd, firſt, That Abrabam having 
convers'd ſo. often and ſo familiarly with God, 
could not be miſtaken with regard to any revelation 
he receiv'd from him ; we mult ſuppoſe beſides; that 
*God being reſolv'd to require ſuch a hard task from 


od ſome actions, as tho” 
he were the immediate author of them, though he 
only permits them providentially. It is alſo agreed that 
the nations amongſt whom Abraham lived were wont 
to ſacrifice their own children to this falſe Deity : 
Why then could we not ſuppoſe, that Abraham was 
willing to give to the true God the ſame teſtimony of 
love and faith which the Heathens gave to their 
Idols? This ſo far from derogating from the merit of 
bis faith, ſhews it was exceeding ſtrong, ſince he 
confided ſo much in his God, that he reſolved to of- 
fer up his only ſon to him, notwithſtanding the pro- 
miſe, that by this ſon he ſhould become the father of 
a numberleſs poſterity. God was pleaſed with the 


motive of Abraham's feſolution, though he abhorred , 


the ſacrifice itſelf; and to ſhew his deteſtation of it, 


he ſtopped Abraham before he had compleated his 
deſign. 3 8 


\ 


ton, p. 1 


96 


{) Chardin, 


vyages en Perſe, the Rabbis, 


&c. tom. 9. Þ» 
254 . 


tom 5. p- 18. 
note 2. 


(a) Jul. Barto - 
locci, Bibl. 


Rabb. p. 1. p.36 


P- . 
(5) Wolfius Bibl. 


- 72. 


(4) Catal. des 
Anuteurs Fuifs. 
Hiſt. 82 du 
V. T. p. 536. 

(e) H. Crit. 


du V. T. p. 374. 


— 


(1) Ad ann. 
4938. apud 
Wolf. B10“. 
Hebr. tom. 14 
P-. 72+ 

(2) Hiſt. Crit. 


4 V. 7. P+ 535 


(3) Baſnage's 
iſt. of the 
Ferws, tom. g. 
vol. 13. book 9. 
Cap» 10. p. 259. 


(4) Gen. xii. 4. 


anſwer was, that he muſt 


Mag. 


him 


ABR 3 


Caramit, and now Diarbekir. There was in this town a temple conſecrated to Fire; Abri- 


ham publickly intreated the King to renounce this idolatry, and to worſhip nay true 
r 


God. Nimrod enraged at this conſulted the Magi, or 
— — was to be inflicted on ſuch a blaſphemer. Their 


delivered up to the flames. Hereupon the King 


of fire, and inquired what 


iſe · men, who were the Prieſts 


ordered, 


a pile of wood to be prepared, and Abraham to be thrown upon itz but the wood could 
not be kindled. Nimrod aſtoniſhed at this, aſked the Prieſts, what was the cauſe of ſo 


ſtra 


a phenomenon ? They ſaid, that an Angel, flying about the 
burning. How! ſaid the Tyrant, can we not drive away that Angel 


ile, prevented its 
: Yes, replied the 


Prieſts, if ſome abominable action be committed near the pile of wood, the Angel 
will fly away rather than behold it, Nimrod hearing this, commanded a young man 


to commit inceſt with his own ſiſter before all the company: The Angel till 
to hinder the wood from burning, Nimrod quite tired a 


rliſting 


aſhamed baniſhed Abraham 


from his preſence, and out of his whole Empire (0) The Perſians have borrowed this from 


who pretend that Abraham was delivered from the fire of the Chaldeans, 


(ſee Remark CA] in Mr. Bay le's article of Abraham, and the marginal note (14) there.) 
The Muſulmans further relate, that Nimrod made war againſt Abraham, and that it 
happened one day, as that Tyrant was going to fall upon the Patriarch with his whole 
army, he ſent a man to him, with this meſſage, . O Abraham, it is now time to fight, where 


is thy 
darkened, and there came a cloud of 


army? Abraham anſwered, it will come immediately, and on a ſudden the air was 
ats, which devoured Nimrod's ſoldiers to the 


{m) la. iba. very bones (mn). See the Article IBRAHIM. 


FABRAHAM BEN MEIR, commonly called ABEN ESRA, a famous Rabbi was 
born at Toledo in Spain (a) according to the opinion of ſome authors, and lived in 


the twelfth Century 2 
man [Al. He excelled in 


The Jews commonly call him i Hbabam, that is, the wiſe 
Philoſophy, Phyſick, Aſtronomy and Po 


3 he was like- 


wiſe a celebrated Grammarian, a Cabaliſt, and a Commentator of the holy Scripture [B]. 
Hebr, vol. 1. . He was ſkilled in ſeveral languages, particularly the Arabick. He was a man of a 


great 


nius, and ſo deſirous of improving his knowledge, 
greateſt part of his life in travelling. Having viſited England, France, Italy, 


the 
reece 


that he paſſed awa 


and ſeveral other countries, he died in the iſland of Rhodes in the ſeventy fifth year of 
(+) Bartolo his age (c) [C] A. C. 1165, according to father Simon (d). He wrote a great many 
ks, among others, an Expoſition of the Holy Scriptures, which he explains in a very | 
literal manner, and, according to father Simon (e), no Jewiſh author ever expounded 
them more judiciouſly; but his ſtile is ſometimes too ſhort and obſcure, which obli 


ſome other Jews to write explanations _ peta gg D) 
or explaining the Scriptures [D]. 


reader the rules which Aben Eſra gives 


before the 
e durſt not 


We ſhall la 


entirely reject the Cabala, though he knew it was not to be much depended upon, but 
no he 


[1] The Jets call him the wiſe man.] R. David 
Ganz (i) was of opinion, this epithet fell ſhort of Aben 
Eſra's abilities ; he therefore calls him ſapientem mag- 
num & mirabilem: that is, a man greatly and won- 
derfully wiſe: “ and Father Simon ſays (2) Aben Eſra 
was one of the moſt learned Rabbis that ever ap- 
pear'd amongſt the Jews. | 

[BI A celebrated commentator of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.) Inſtead of following the common method of 
thoſe who went before him, he ſtudied the gramma- 
tical and literal ſenſe of the Sacred Writings, which 
he expounded with ſo much penetration and judg- 
ment, that the Chriſtians themſelves give him the 
preference of their own commentators. He pav'd 
the way to thoſe critics who maintain that the 
Iſraelites did not paſs thro' the Red Sea, but only 
went round the ſhe, during the interval of low wa- 
ter, in order to tempt Pharaoh to follow them, that 
he might be drown'd by the tide's coming upon 


3)- 
ic) In the ſeventy fifth year of his age.) This ap- 
pears by af, he Neben he . death draw- 
ing near. He applied to himſelf the words ſpoke 
of Abraham (4): Septuaginta quingue annorum erat 
Abraham cum egrederetur I Mecharan, de Haran: 


Abraham was ſeventy and five L old when he 


(5) Bartolocci, 
ubi ſupra. 

(6) Hiſt. of the 
Jewos, tom. 9. 
vol. 13. p. 258. 
(7) Hi. Crit. du 
V. 7. p 536. 


« departed out of Haran.“ By altering a little the 
laſt ſyllable, he made it M Mecharon, and adding 
9 AN apb hholam, that is, De æſtu iræ hujus 
ſeculi, © the vexatious anger of this world,” then 
the words run thus; Abrabam was ſeventy and five 

ar old, when he went out of the vexatious anger 
of this world (5). Mr. Baſnage ſays he died A. C. 
1174 (6). And Father Simon (7) ſays he was at 
Rome in 1146, and in the iſland of Rhodes in 1156, 
where he died in 1165: but which of them are in 
the right, cannot be well aſcertain' d. 

[D] The Rules which Alen Eſra gives for explain- 
ing the Scriptares.] He mentions five different me- 


thods of explaining the Scripture ; the firſt relates to 
thoſe who enlarge very much upon every word, and 
are conſtantly making digreſſions, and incumbering 
their commentaries with every thing they know in 
Philoſophy, Mathematics, or any other ſcience. He 
gives an inftance of a certain Rabbi call'd.Iſfc, who 
wrote two books upon the firſt chapter of Geneſis ; 
and he mentions ſome other Jews, who upon one 
ſingle word have wrote whole treatiſes of Philoſo- 
phy, Mathematics, or Cabala. Aben Eſra refutes 
this method, by maintaining, that to expound the 
Scriptures we muſt only interpret the words of the 
text; and that what relates to arts and ſciences muſt 
be explain'd in ſeparate books. . 

As to the ſecond method he mentions, ſee the re- 
mark [ZE]. | | 

The third method conſiſts in reducing every thing 
to allegories, and in finding myſteries every where, 
without having any regard to the literal ſenſe. Aben 
Eſra entirely explodes this method, it being difficult 
when one follows it, not to deviate from the literal 
ſenſe. However, he does not deny but there are 
ſome paſſages in the Scripture which admit of a more 
ſublime explication ; ſuch are thoſe that relate to the 
Circumcifion of the Heart; but then that ſublime 
ſenſe is really the true and literal ſenſe. He alſo con- 
feſles there are ſome paſſages which we muſt allow 
to be myſterious ; as that Wo in Geneſis (8), which (8) 
mentions the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 

The fourth method is that of the Cabaliſtical Jews, 
who reduce. the whole ſenſe of the ſacred Writings 


to a vain and ridiculous playing upon words, and to 


myſteries founded upon the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, numbers and words broke and divided after 
an odd and fantaftical manner. Aben Eſri explodes 
this method likewiſe, which the Jews ſeem to have 
borrow'd from the Platoniſts. W 
Finally, the fifth method of explaining the Scrip. 
tures, is to ſearch after the proper meaning of ever 
wo 


he was afraid of drawing upon himſelf the hatred and IL will of his cofitemporaries, 
who adhered very much to it, and of the common people who looked upon the book 
called Zobar, which is full of cabaliſtical explications, as a very valuable work: Aben 
Eſra only declared that this way of expounding the Scriptures was not ſafe, and that 
if the Cabala of their fathers was to be regarded, it was not proper to add new expli- 
cations to theirs, nor to abandon the holy Scriptures to the humour of mankind. This 
cautiouſneſs of Aben Eſra was occaſioned by a diſpute which aroſe amongſt the Jews in 
i his time, about the method of expounding the Scripture. The Talmudiſts would 
hinder their pupils from ſtudying the ſciences, and oblige them to follow their princi- 
ples implicitly ; alledging, that the ſtudy of Janguages and human learning had been 
condemned from the time of the Emperor Titus, leſt the people being diſperſed amongit 
ſtrange nations, and captivated with the politeneſs of their writings, ſhould fall into 
their idolatry ). This was making religion dependent upon tradition only. Aben % Baſnage's 
Eſra was deeply engaged in this diſpute, calling thoſe Sadducees, who rejected tradition; — L 
but it is ſuppoſed, they were the Caraites, whom he miſtook for thoſe ancient hereticks, . 13. beck 9. 
becauſe they were of the ſame opinion with them in this reſpect (g). Yet Aben Eſra G ld . abe, 
did not run the fame len 


(9) Father * 
mon, ubi ſupra; 
p. 373, &c. 


(10) Ibid, 


gth with thoſe who followed tradition; bur he found fault with 


the Caraites for rejecting them, deſpiſing GY and conſiding too much in their reaſon, 
like the Chriſtians. Theſe words drew the cenſure of father Simon upon him [E], but 
Mr, Baſnage defends him, as the reader may fee in the remark E. 


word, and to expound it as literally as is poflible ; 
which Aben Eſra follow'd in his commentaries upon 
the Holy Scriptures : and he tells us that Onkelos, 
who wrote upon the Pentateuch, is generally very 
exact in the tranſlation, and diſcover'd ſeveral hidden 
things to the other Jews. Indeed he ſometimes fol- 
lows an allegorical ſenſe ; but he does it deſignedly, 
and only where the literal ſenſe is obvious to every 
capacity. Hence Aben Eſra concludes, that the 
Scriptures may be explain'd ſeveral ways, that ate 
not in the leaſt inconfiſtent with the true or literal 
meaning : ſo that when we meet with two interpre- 
tations, one of which agrees with the tradition of an- 
cient interpreters, it ought to be prefer'd to any 
other ; and we muſt not always follow the method 
of the Caraites, who pretend that ſuch a tradition 1s 
to be exploded, when it is contrary, to the rules of 
Writing and Grammar. | 
Theſe are the rules laid down by Aben Eſra for 
explaining the Scriptures; and tho' he has a great 
regard for the tradition of his anceſtors, yet he does 
not approve of the innumerable whimfies which are 
diſpers'd thro! all their works: and in all his Commen- 
taries, he ever ſearches after the plaineſt and moſt li- 
teral ſenſe. | 
E] The cenſure of father Simon upon Bim.] 
„% Aben Eſra, ſays he (10), accuſes the Caraites, whom 
« he calls Sadducees, with conſulting their reaſon, 
«* and deſpiſing authority; and he charges the Chri- 
« ſtians with the ſame fault; this method, taken in 
« Aben Eſra's ſenſe, may indeed lead us into errors, 
« ſince religion comprehends ſeveral facts which rea- 
« ſon alone cannot diſcover ; but it muſt be obſerved, 
4 that his charge againſt the Caraites and Chriſtians 
is groundleſs, for they both explode thoſe traditions 
« only which they think not to be well founded, as 
« are moſt of thoſe mentioned in the Talmud; it 
% cannot, however, be denied, but the Caraites con- 
« ſult their ſenſes and reaſon too much in points of 
« religion.” Thus far father Simon. To this Mr. 


Baſnage replies (11), that this is alteting the flate (ir) Ui Gptas 


of the queſtion, and does not remove the difficulty, 
for no one is ſo weak as to reje& what he thinks true, 
or to believe what appears to be evidently falſe; but 
the diſpute turned upon three points ; firſt the Ca- 
raites would not allow that any new precepts ſhould 
be added to the law, though delivered under the 
ſpecious pretence of being a tradition tranſmitted 

om Moſes. Secondly, Aben Eſra and his followers 
objecting againſt the Caraites, the authority of theit 
fathers, by whom tradition had been handed down to 
them, the Caraites would not admit that thoſe tradi- 
tions were faithfully tranſmitted ; this gave Aben 
Eſra a pretence of charging them with contemning 
the authority of the ancients. Thirdly, the princi- 
ples of the Caraites being well connected together, 
they affirmed, that to underſtand the Scriptures, we 
ſhould conſult our own reaſon, and not follow that 
of others implicitly ; upon this account Aben Eſra 
accuſes them with paying too much regard to reaſon. 
This Doctor's fault did not conſiſt then in charging 
the Caraites with opinions they did not maintain, but 
in oppoſing them, though they were rational and well 
grounded, Father Simon, who would by no means 
allow that the Caraites agree in this reſpe& with the 
Proteſtants, is obliged to miſrepreſent their princi- 
ples, and makes them reaſon inconliſtently. The 
Chriſtians, no doubt, fell; at that time, into the ſame 
way of reaſoning with the Caraites, being particularly 
obliged to reject tradition when they entered into any 
diſpute with the Jews, who objected againſt their 
adverſaries an uninterrupted fucceflion. of Doctors, 
who all explained the Scriptures after a different man- 
ner from that of the Chriſtians. It was likewiſe the 
opinion of the primitive Chriſtians that religion ought 
not to be founded upon tradition or the ſucceſſion of 
Doctors. Thus far Mr. Baſnage ; and we hope our 
readers will not be offended with the obſervations of 
that great man; 


F ABRAHAM USQUE, a Portugueſe Jew, tranſlated the Old Teſtament out of 


Hebrew into Spaniſh [A 


This tranſlation was fitſt printed at Ferrara in the year 1333 


(a); *tis a verbal tranſlation, ſo that it's very difficult to underſtand it; and beſides, C) simon if 
it is written in obſolete Spaniſh, which was uſed only in the Synagogues. The author © < 7 7. 
of the preface aſſures us, that he follow'd as much as poſlible * and his Di&io- * ? 


nary : but Father Simon is of opinion, that he declar'd this on 


y that his tranſlation 


might not be miſtruſted as hererical by the W (b). It is probable that Abraham (3) 14. iti. 


Uſque made uſe of ancient gloſſes written by 


[4] Tranſlated the old Teſtament into Spaniſp.] This 
being a critical Dictionary, it is agreeable to our plan 
to take notice of the errors which authors may have 
committed. Mr. Arnauld Doctor of the Sorbonne has 
223 ſeveral Bibles which are not to be found, and he 

uppoſed this tranſlation of Abraham Uſque was done 
by a Chriſtian. 


the Bible, as though it were done by a Roman Ca- 


He alſo cites a French tranſlation of 
aſctibe to D. Tr a 


ome Spaniſh Jews [B], and which renders 


his 
tholi 
(1). 1 


* 


though Calvin is certainly the author of it 


appears by this how little we may depend (1) Simon 576. 
upon moſt writers, and how neceſſary, a work of this Cr:ir. tom. 3- P- 


kind is, in which the etrors of the moſt eminent au- 475+ 


thors are corrected, fince ſo famous a man as Mr. 
Arnauld, committed ſuch egregious blunders. 

[B) Written by ſome Spaniſh Fews.) Some authors 

iſh tranſlation of the Bible, 

which 


(«) Ibid. 


(z) Id. ibid. 
P- 414+ 


(3) Ibid. p-. 415, 


(4) Hift. Crit. 


(1) Voyage Hiflo- 
rigue d Abiſſinie. 
p- 241. Paris 
1728. 


(2) Idem, P · 
240. 


| 223 


his tranſlation entirely barbarous and almoſt unintelligible (c). The compiler (for it 
ſeems it was only a kind of compilation) was ſo well appriz'd of the difficulties of tranſ- 
lating the Holy Scriptures, that he thought it incumbent on him to mark with ſtars or 
aſterisks, a great many paſſages in which the ſenſe appear*d dubious or uncertain [C]; 


but they who reprinted that tranſlation in 1630, with ſome improvements, left out the 


reateſt part of thoſe aſterisks, whereas they ſhould rather have increas'd them (d). 
This tranſlation can be of no uſe but to the Spaniſh Jews, unleſs we conſider it as a 
kind of D which may ſerve for a literal tranſlation to the Hebrew words; it 
may alſo ſerve inſtead of a Grammar, the nouns and verbs in it being interpreted ex- 
actſy according to the grammatical rules. Nevertheleſs, the tranſlator has not always 
been ſcrupulouſly accurate as he propos'd, nor in every reſpect very happy in the 
choice of the Rabbi's, whom he intended to follow; for there are a great many paſ- 
ſages might be tranſlated more exactly than he has render'd them, either with regard 
to the ſenſe or to the grammar. Sometimes he follows the Chaldaical paraphrafe, 
ſometimes R. Kimhi, in other places Raſci, Abou Eſra, or ſome other Rabbi: but he 
is not very judicious in his choice; and the grammatical exactneſs, to which he keeps 
cloſely, does not always agree with the free ſenſe of the words [D]; and yet he has not 


been accurate enough, even with regard to grammar, for in ſeveral 


and thereby entirely perverted the ſenfe. 
ABRAHAM ECCHELLENSIS, ſee ECCHELLENSIS, 


left out ſome particles 


which he never dreamt of; but it is true that the 
Jews of Spain, and eſpecially thofe that procured the 

errara edition had anciently ſome gloſſes or notes, 
written in the Spaniſh language, of which Kimhi 
might be the author (2), and which Abraham Uſque 
made uſe of in his tranſlation. 

[C] Paſſages in which the ſenſe 1 dubious 
and uncertain.] The words in Genefis i. 2, where 
the vulgar Latin has ſerebatur, and our tranſlation 
moved, Abraham Uſque tranflates it, ſe movit, moved 
it ſelf, and puts a ſtar over that word, to ſignify that 
it is equivocal in the Hebrew, and may be differently 
rendred. This, as we have obſerved, he does in a 
great many places, to ſhew how uncertain the He- 
brew tongue is (3). | 

[D] The grammatical exattneſs does not always agree 
with the true ſenſe.) Mr. Simon (4) obſerves very juſt- 


paſſages he has 


ly, that in a Dictionary the proper meaning of every 
word muſt be rendered, but in a tranſlation a writer 
is often obliged to depart from the natural and proper 
ſenſe of the words, in order to make the whole ſen- 
tence coherent. This is true of all books in general 
in what language ſoever, but is particularly true of 
the Bible : and one could eafily prove that a great 
part of the difficulties which occur in the Scriptures 
are grounded on texts that are too literally wanklited; 
and ſometimes men form particular opinions on texts 
thus grammatically but nonſenfically rendered: for it 
muſt be obſerved, that as languages were not formed 
by Philoſophers or Grammarzjans, but by the Vulgar, 
and by uſe and cuſtom, we mult not lay too great a 
ſtreſs on the conſtruction, but confider the intention 
of the writer, and the whole tenor of his diſ- 
courſe. 


GABRAHAM King of Ethiopia, began to reign in 448 [A], and fat twenty ſeven 
years upon the throne, viz. thirteen years with his brother Azba, and fourteen years 


alone, according to Marius Victorius. 


This Prince was very zealous for the Chri- 


ſtian religion. It is related, that he confined all the ſons of the royal family in a 


ſtrong hold [B]; leſt ambition ſhould prompt them to the commiſſion 


[4] In 448.) According to Father Lobo (1), the 
Abyſſins aſſert to this day, that Abraham, one of their 
Kings, who reign'd after Lalibala, was not only a 
Prieſt, but that two angels always brought him the 
ſacramental bread and wine. Abuſelah, quoted in 
Lobo (2), tells us, ibiopiæ reges omnes ſunt ſacer- 
dotes, Liturgiam celebrantes ſuper altaria; & quam- 
diu regnum obtinent, nihil quid quam manu propria 
occidere ſolent : fi quis contra fecerit, amittit jus Li- 
turgiæ, &c. hat is, All the Kings of Ethiopia 


are Prieſts, and ſolemnize the holy rites on the altar. 


*« Solong as they enjoy the crown, they are not to kill 
any thing with their own hands; and if any of 
« them does this, he is never allow'd to ſolemnize 
the myſteries any more. The King at his entrance 
into the ſanctuary always takes off his crown, 
« which is the charaQteriſtic of his dignity. He then 
continues ſanding, and bare headed, till the people 


>< have receiv'd the ſacrament ; which every one does. 


(3) Voyage Hifter. 
of Ab nie. p. 
252. 


(4) Tigremæon, 
pr« bably. 


x! 


« And if he himſelf will receive it, he muſt do it 
* after all the reſt. And if he kills any thing, all 
«© compacts or obligations which had bound his ſub- 
«« jects to him are diſſolved. 

[BI That he confin'd all the ſons of the royal 7 
mily in a ſtrong hold.) We meet with the particulars 
of this in Father Lobo (3). Formerly, ſays he, the 
* Princes were kept as priſoners on the mountain of 
* Guexen. Enquiry was made into the conduct and 
« inclinations. of each, and when one of them was 
appointed to reign, the Viceroy or Governor of 
* 'Tigrey (4) went, accompanied bygſome of the 
*« chiefs and a body of troops to bri e new King. 
„The Governor drew up his ſ. at the foot of 
* the rock, and went, with t , to the apart- 
ment of the Sovereign ele&, fixed a golden buckle 

3 


of ſome 
crimes z 


ce to his ear, which was the firſt characteriſtic of his 
« dignity ; after which, all the reſt of the Princes were 
*« ordered to come and recognize and ſalute their 
« King. Theſe Princes were immediately ſent back 
4 to confinement, when the new Monarch came 
« down to the foot of the mountain, and ſhewed 
« himſelf to his troops. The principal officers being 
& alighted, ſaluted the King, then conducted him into 
« the tent which had been prepared for him. 'Thus 
« he Fentred on horſeback, then alighting, one of 
the chiefs among the Clergy anointed him with 
fragrant oil, all the Prieſts ſinging pſalms in chorus. 
After this the King was cloathed with the royal 
mantle, the crown was ſet on his head, a naked 
ſword was put into his hand, and he was ſeated on 
the throne. Then the High-Almoner went up to 
an eminence, when he proclaimed to the people 
and the army, that they had made ſuch an one 
King. The multitude anſwered by acclamations, 

beſtowing innumerable bleſſings on the King, and 
wiſhing him every kind of proſperity.” This au- 


thor tells us afterwards (5), that this cuſtom vf con- (5) P. 254- 


figing the Princes after having continued two hundred 
years, till the reign of Naod father of David, was 
aboliſhed. There were ſome particular circumſtan- 
ces at the coronation of Suſney in 1609, one of which 


was (6), „The King being come near to the church (6) Ibid. p. 252, 


of Axume, alighted from his horſe, when ſeveral 
« little girls held a cord or line croſs the ſtreet in or- 


« der to ſtop him. Theſe asked him three times who 


« he was, upon which the King drew back, and 
« anſwered, that he was King of Jeruſalem and of 
„% Zion, The children anſwered, that he was not 
© their King, but upon their asking the queſtion a 
„third time, he drew his [word, cut the line, * 


ABR 


crimes; and enacted, that he only who was to ſucceed to the crown, ſhould enjoy his 
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liberty, which cuſtom, it is ſaid, ſtill prevails in Ethiopia, There were ſeveral other 
Ethiopian Princes called Abraham. Genebrard in Chron. Alvarez c. 58. Hiſt. Athiop. 


« all the girls cried aloud that he was their true 
« King, the King of Zion; then a noiſe was heard 
« of drums, trumpets and other inſtruments.” The 
ſame author informs us, that the Ethiopians have but 
a confuſed catalogue of their Kings, and neither the 
(8) Ibid. p. 247. age nor the years they reigned are expreſt in it (8). 
Their moſt famous Monarch was Lalibala, of whom 
the Ethiopians relate wonderful things. © The bleſ- 
« ſed Lalibala Emperor of Ethiopia, ſays Father 
& Telhes, that pure contemplator of the celeſtial 
„ myſteries, . died. When this Saint was born, his 
« parents were determined to bring him up in the 
« fear of the Lord; and being grown up, the Emperor 


ABRAM (NicnorLas) a Lorrain Jeſuit, born in the dioceſe of Toul, anno 1589, 
entered into the ſociety in 1606, and took the fourth vow in “ 1623. 
verſed in polite literature, and appeared to his ſuperiors ſo great a Divine, that he was 
made Divinity-Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Pont- a-Mouſſon. He enjoyed that em- 
ployment ſeventeen years, and died the ſeventh of September 1655. 
taught polite literature, before he was made Divinity-Profeſſor (a). 
veral books [A]; as he was a diſtinguiſhed writer, it is ſurprizing he was ſo little known 


(a) Extrafted 
from Nathan 
Satuel, Bibl. Se- 


cietat. Jeſu, ps 
622. 


in foreign countries [ B]. * 


[I He publiſhed ſeveral books.) Notes on the Pa- 
raphraſe of St. John's Goſpel, written in Greek verſe 
by Nonnus ; A Commentary of ſome of Tully's Orati- 
ons ; A Commentary on Virgil; a collection of theo- 

p logical treatiſes, entitled, Pharus veteris Teflamenti, 
frove ſacrarum queſtionum Libri XV. Axioms or Max- 
ims of the * apt Life, and a Hebrew Grammar in 
Latin verſe. He tranſlated into French, Bartolis's 
Italian pieces intitled, The Life of Vinant Caraffa ; 
The Man of Letters ; and Contented Poverty (1). His 
Seript, Societat, Commentary on Cicero is a very laborious work ; the 
Feſu, p. 622. logical analyſes thereof are valuable and accurate, and 
0 the notes abound with literature; but as he has been 

. too profuſe of his learning and of his reflections, he 
is inexpreſſibly tedious. This commentary, though 

it includes but the laſt volume of orations to the ſe- 

cond Philippic incluſive, is nevertheleſs ſwelled to 

two volumes in folio, which were printed at Paris in 

4 1631. His commentary on Virgil is leſs prolix, and 

that means has been more uſeful to ſchools. To 

(2) Printed in his Pharus veteris Teſtamenti (2), a long treatiſe, De 
Hos gs 1648, geritate & mendacio (of truth and falſhood) is added, 
g in which he is far from giving into the maxims of the 

(3) This is a rigid Caſuiſts. Mr. de la Monnoie informs us, firſt, 
miſtake ; for the that this Jeſuit has added threeſcore and eleven Greek 
verſes here men- verſes, to complete the adulterous woman, in the 8th 
tioned, were ad- chapter of Nonnus's paraphraſe (3). Secondly, That 
_ — * 2 Reineſius mentions this Nicholas Abram, in page 
publiſhed = eg. 155 of his letters 4d Hoffmanum & Rupertum. 1 
tion of Nonnus had recourſe to it and find the following elogium. Si 
in 1389. Mr. me cum tot rationibus audire hic noles, vel hujus (Nic. 
de la Croze in- Abrami) auttoritati cede. Eft enim ſane quam doctiſſi. 
forms me, that u, & maxime idoneus explicando Tullio. That is, 


8 of If you will not liſten to theſe many reaſons I give, 


(1) Nathan 
Satuel, Bibl. 


this in p. 330 © yield however to the authority of this Abram ; for 
of his Critical « he is certainly a very learned man, and very well 
ny ” Com- 4 qualified to explain Tully.” To this teſtimony, let 


'be known, But here follows a more fingular cir- 


his brother who ſaperintended his education, knew 

* that he was to ſucceed him ; bat he was ſo envious 
upon that account, that he cauſed him to be whip- 

«+ ped a long time together, but not a ſingle ſtroke 
fell upon him, for an Angel of the Lord ſcreened 

* him, and told him that before he died he ſhould 

„ build ten churches, which he did, and died in 

« peace (9).” Formerly theſe Kings never uſed to (9) Ibid. p. 249, 
ſhew themſelves, but they do it three or four times ©55* 
a year, but are never ſeen at dinner, except by thoſe 
who feed them, and whenever they give audience 
they ſtand behind a curtain. , 

The fourth 
vow (thoſe com- 
mon to other Re- 
ligions * of 
Poverty, Chaſtit 
He was well and 9 4 
that they will 
labour at the fal- 
3 _ 

by inſttuctin 
Abr am had 7 —. * 
He publiſhed ſe- ins, adminiftring 
the ſacraments, 
and by going 

miſſionarics a- 

” mong Heretics 
| and Idolaters. 
us add that of another learned man of the ſame country. 


Ad intelligendas, adque ad uſam transferendas Ora- 
tiones Ciceronis ſufficit commentarius Jo. Thome 
Freigii, nifs quis addere malit prolixos Commentarios 
Nicolai Abrami Feſuitæ multa rerum varietate in- 
feruftos (4). That is, The Commentary of J. Thom. * ag 
« Freigius, is ſufficient for the underftanding and ap- 19 ra 
« plying of Tully's Orations, unleſs any one would ,,.,.;; ompa- 
% chuſe rather to add the prolix commentaries of rands. p. 400. 
% Nic. Abram the Jeſuit, which abound with a great 
« variety of matter. 

[B] So little known in foreign countries.] His 
Notes on Nonnus's Paraphraſe were printed at Paris, 
for Sebaſtian Cramoiſi in 1622, but Heinſius does not 
ſeem to have heard of them, when he publiſhed the 
ſame Paraphraſe with a large Commentary in 1627. 
This is what he entitles Ariſtarchus Sacer. Nor had 
our Jeſuit's Notes come to Dr. Cave's notice, fince he 
does not mention them hin he ſpeaks of the various 
editions of Nonnus (5). Atbertus Mirzus and Fa- (5) Hiſtoria lite- 
ther Oudin are ſilent on them, the former in his 7474 ſcriftorum 
Auctarium de Scriptoribus Ecilefgaſticis, printed in 2 
1639 : the latter in his Supplementum de Scriptoribus 1 
Eccleſi aſticis, printed in 1686. Father Simon cites folio, anno 1688. 
this work of Nicholas Abraham (6) in ſuch a manner, (6) Critical Hif. 


. : ; on the Comment. 
as plainly ſhews he eſteems it, and that it deſerves to . 
ment. c. 23 


(4) Joh: Andreas 


cumſtance, Martin Schoockius, who was remarkable 
chiefly for his prodigious reading, declared in the 
latter part of his life, that he had never heard of ſuch * 

an author as Nicholas Abraham. Hanc fi tuitus fuerit 

neſtio quis Nicolaus Abrahamus (jam primitiis eum 

noſſe incipio) prolixo examine haud opus fuiſſtt (7). (5) Schoockius 
That is, Had one Nic. Abraham, (Abram) for this e fwnore uncia- 
« is the firſt time I ever heard of him, ſeen this, there %. p. 10. print- 
« would have been no occaſion of a long diſcuſſion. © in 1688. 


r ABSALOM, the fon of David by Maacah the daughter of Talmou King of 
Geſhur (), was brother to Thamar, David's daughter, who was raviſhed by Am- gen 1 Cn. ii 


non [A], their eldeſt brother, by another mother. Abſalom waited two 


* [4] Ravifb'd by Amnon.) We find, according to 
our tranſlation, that when David heard of this, he 
104 my wroth ; but the vulgar tranſlation has given 
a very different repreſentation of this matter. Cam 
autem audifſet Rex David verba hac contriſtatus et 
v, & noluit contriſtare ſpiritum Annen filit, guo- 
nian diligebat eum, quia primogenitus erat ei, i. e. 
* When King David heard X theſe things, he af- 


„ flicted himſelf extremely; but he would not make 
„his ſon Amnon uneaſy on that account, becauſe he 


(1) 2 Sam, xül. 4 Joved him, as he was his firſt-born (1).” The latter 


part of this verſe, Et noluit contriftare, &c. is not in 
the Hebrew, nor in any of the verſions, which are 
made from the Hebrew text. St. Jerom has not in- 


years for an * 
opportunity 


ſerted it in his tranſlation. But the Greeks have ad- 

ded theſe words in ſome of their copies (2), and (2) Edit. Nobilii, 
Joſephus (3) manifeſtly read them in thoſe copies (3) L. 7. C . 
which he made uſe of; and it is not improbable, that | 

he gave occaſion to the Greeks to add it to their co- 

pies. It is difficult to excuſe David's filence and 
diſſimulation in that affair, eſpecially if he ated upon 

no other motive than his particular fondneſs for Am- 

non. Perhaps as he knew himſelf to have been 

guilty, he could not eaſily reſolve to puniſh a crime, 

which his own example might have given occaſion to. 

I fay this upon the ſuppoſition, that the latter clauſe of 

the verſe be genuine; though it is generally doubted 

by the belt critics, | 
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ſtances had made them deſperate. 


| ABR 


opportunity of revenging the injury done to his ſiſter, and at laſt procured Ammon to 
be aſſaſſinated at a feaſt, which he had prepared for the King's ſons. ' Upon this he fled 
for refuge to Talmai King of Geſhur, and continued at his court three years; till at 
laſt, by means of Joab, he had obtained leave of David to return home, on condition 
that he would never offer to ap 
e baniſhed from his father's ſight, he ſent to Joab in order to engage him to 

to David in his favour. But Joab delaying to anſwer his meſſage, 0. gave or- 
ders to ſet his field on fire; which induced Joab to come and expoſtulate with him 
upon the injury, while the other N upon him to ſollicit his father for leave to 
ſee him; which he obtained. Abſalom was no ſooner reſtored to favour, but he be- 
gun to conſpire againſt his father. He inſinuated himſelf into the people's affec- 
tions by all the arts and addreſs imaginable; his converſation was extremely af- 
fable and courteous, and his perſon prodigiouſly beautiful. Theſe advantages pro- 
moted his ambitious deſigns z and in order to carry them on, he pretended that he had 
made a vow during his exile to facrifice at Hebron, and accordingly went thither. 
There he procured himſelf to be proclaimed King, and engaged the liraclites to revolt 
from his father [3] who was obliged to fly from Jeruſalem. Abſalom came thither 
ſoon after, and lay with his father's concubines, agreeably to Ahitophel's counſel [C}, 
who likewiſe adviſed him to purſue David; while his troops were yet weary with the 


flight. But this advice of his was defeated by Huſhai, who was ſecretly in David's in- 


rereſt, and repreſented that it would be very dangerous to attack men, whoſe circum- 
Ahitophel ſeeing he was neglected in this point 


* 


hanged himſelf out of deſpair [D]. while 


uſhai ſent David adviſe to paſs over Jordan 


immediately [E]. Abſalom's army, though vaſtly ſuperior in number, was defeated 


LB] Engaged the Iſraelites to revolt from his fa- 
ther.) It may ſeem at firſt a little ſurprizing, that 
Abſalom ſhould be able to draw ſuch a prodigious 
number of the people to a revolt againſt a King fo 
eminent for his merit and victories as David was. 
But we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at this, if we conſider 
that a great many perſons who had a conſiderable in- 
tereſt under Saul's government, were then neglected; 
that others, who had followed Iſhboſheth's party, were 
apprehenſive of puniſhment ; that Joab's cruelty being 
permitted to go with impunity, had drawn an odium 
upon the King, who ſuffered him to treat the people 
with ſach outrage and violence; add to this David's 
own perſonal crimes ; his adultery and murder, which 
muſt unavoidably make men jealous of being injured 
in the moſt ſenſible _ of their property, their 
wives chaſtity, and their own lives ; beſides, the 
name and power of Bathſheba muſt certainly be very 
hateful to the women. All theſe circumſtances might 
very eaſily diſpoſe the nation to a revolt. We have 
many inſtances of the ill effects which the unbounded 
luſt of Kings has had upon their government. It was 
this that was the occaſion of the expulſion of the 
Piſiſtratidæ and the Tarquinii, and of many other 


Princes, who are mentioned by Ariſtotle in his Poli- 


tics, lib. 1. c. 10. 

[C] Lay with his father's concubines, agreeably to 
Abitophel's counſel.) Ahitophel adviſed him to do 
this, that a reconciliation between Abſalom and his 
father might be rendered impoſſible, and that the 

ple who had joined themſelves to his party, might 
by this means be aſſured, that all hopesof agreement be- 
tween them would inevitably be cut off, Ahitophel knew 
the inconſtant humour of the Jews ; and he was re- 
ſolved to fix them in Abſalom's intereſt, by the con- 
fideration that they could hope for no pardon from 
David. He ſhewed them the neceſſity of ſupporting 
the Prince whom they had placed upon the throne, 
unleſs they were willing to expoſe themſelves to the 
vengeance of the conqueror, if ever he ſhould reco- 
ver the kingdom. The inſult which Abſalom offered 


to his father was the moſt ſhocking that a ſon could 


fibly be guilty of. Jacob even to his death ſhewed 
euben his ſon how ſenſible he was of ſuch an in- 


(4) Gen. xlix. 4. jury (4)- Homer tells us, that Phenix having com- 


(5) Iliad. I. i. 


(6) Joſeph. J. 1. 


contra Apion. 


mitted inceſt with one of his father Amyntor's con- 
cubines, that Prince curſed him in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, and devoted him to all the Furies (5). At- 
mais, the brother of Seſoſtris, uſed his brother's 
miſtreſſes when he was abſent, in the ſame manner as 
Abſalom did thoſe of his father. This was the only 
thing that Seſoſtris had forbid him at his departure ; 
and Armais never attempted this outrage, till he had 
reſolved to raiſe a rebellion (6). It appears that Ahi- 
tophel thought that Abſalom had a right to his prede- 
ceſſor's wives, which was the general cuſtom among 
the Perſians, as we find from the example of Smerdis 


3 


in 


the Magus, who made uſe of the fame concubines, 
which Cambyſes his predeceſſor had done. "Ex: urs 
s Kawfioy e, Th 06r0phc 37 


raurw A rere © Maryo;: ol TeuTy owes, xt 


nou 3 Tun Grew = 


r before the King. After he had ſtaid two years at 


Thos A Schr. Thos Teb Kaen ores (7). (7) Herod. L 3. 
i. e. Cambyſes had his daughter, whoſe name was c. 68. 


« Phzdyma, The Magus took her and lived with her, 
and with all the other wives of Cambyſes.” In 
this ſtory we may obſerve, that this Magus had aſ- 
ſumed the petſon of Tanyoxaris, the brother of Cam- 
byſes, and yet the Perſians did not think it range, 
that a brother ſhould take the miſtreſſes of his de- 


ceaſed brother. We may conclude from this fact of 


Abſalom, that this pratice was very common in the 

antient times, and among the other Reflcrn Princes. 
[D] Hanged himſelf out of deſpair.) Some wri- 

ters pretend that died of a 


uinſey (8) 3 others (3) Quidam He- 


that he was choaked with rage to {ee Abſalom's party 574! ap San. 


ruined by ſuch imprudent counſel. Others tell us, 
that he procured himſelf to be ſtrangled by one of his 
ſervants. But the general opinion of commentators 
is, that he hanged ' himſelf out of deſpair, when he 
ſaw that if David had time given him to collect his 
forces and fortify himſelf, Abſalom muſt inevitably be 
deſtroyed. We may obſerve here that the Jews at 
that time did not refuſe burial, or aſſign any infamous 
puniſhment to thoſe who were guilty of Suicide, 
ſince Ahitophel was buried peaceably in the ſepulebre 
of his father. Joſephus tells us, that thoſe who killed 
themſelves are hated by God and man, and that Moſes 
condemned them to remain unburied till ſun-ſet ; tho” 
even the enemies, who were killed in battle, were al- 
lowed the favour of a burial. Az Torre 0 
Tape TH 980 Toro, nai maps TY rochemir y x 
ropuoFiry, Tus eb dri ee dure Tape wir n por- 
xps ile draws amy; bur ixomer, Kea — xee 
ToAzuwlss Sanruy Faprrer nyouere: (g). But we have 
no law of Moſes extant upon that point. We find, 
according to Joſephus's account, that ſelf-murderers 
were treated in the ſame'manner as thoſe were who 
were hanged for any crimes (10). * 


immediately.) We ſee that Huſhai went over to Ab- 
ſalom's party at David's deſire, - in order to betray him. 
This action ſeems not very honourable either to the 
King, or to his friend Huſhai. It is acknowledged 
indeed Abſalom was a traytor and a rebel to his fa- 
ther ; but is it lawful to do evil, or to adviſe it, that 
good may come from it ? Is it lawful to uſe treachery 
towards a traytor, or to impoſe upon a liar by fictions 
and lies ? Will the crimes of ſuch perſons juſtify the 
ill things which we do in return? It is anſwered to 
this, that David did not adviſe Huſhai to betray Ab- 
ſalom, or to violate the laws of friendſhip and truth 
in that caſe. He only defired him to go over and 
join Abſalom, in order to defeat the pernicious coun- 
ſels of Ahitophel, as a General ſends ſpies into the 
5 . enemy's 


Gronovius's 


Mert. de Fudd 
Diſfert. 
Proditere. 7 


? 


) L. 3.c I, 
Bello Fudaic. 


(10) Denterote 
LE] Huſpai ſent David advice to paſs over Jordan *** aa. 
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in the wood of Ephraim FJ. and twenty thouſand men were [lain. As he was flying 


his head caught hold of an oak, and he was ſuſpended in the air [GI, till Joab 


came 


and thruſt him through with three darts [ZH]. David had expreſly ordered his life 
to be ſpared, His body was caſt into a great pit in the wood, and covered with a heap of 


(5) 2 Sam. i. 13, ſtones [1]. 


He was extremely lamented by his father (H). This hap 


pened A. M. 3012, 


14, 15,16, 17, before the Chriſtian Ara 1023. He had in his life-time raiſed himſelf a pillar in the King's 


18, 19. 


enemy's camp to diſcover what paſſes there ; or as a 
Prince keeps up an intelligence in foreign courts, to 
penetrate into his enemies defigns, and countermine 
the reſolutions which they may take to his prejudice. 
It was Abſalom's buſineſs to ſtand upon his guard. 
The unjuſt war which he had declared againſt his fa- 
ther, gave the latter a right to treat him as an enemy, 
and to employ artifice, as well as open force againſt 
him. It is never ſuppoſed unlawful for a perſon in 
time of war to diſguiſe his real intentions. The uſe 
of ſtratagem, which has always been allowed, is 
founded upon this. However, we are not obliged 


to juſtify David in all his actions, and therefore every } 


(rt) See Father one may think of this as he pleaſes (11). 
cn [F] A4b/alom's army . . . . was defeated in the word 
e F, , of Ephraim.) The Scripture tells us, that the wood 


k 2 Li 
Ros, 1 5. ver. devoured 3 than the feord. Some of them 


34- were deſtroyed by the precipices ; others were trod- 


den to death by thoſe who fled ; others died of their 
wounds, or were ftarved to death. Joſephus aſſures us, 
| that 4 greater number periſhed as they fled thro" woods 


and down precißices, than in the fight. ®iyoilns 
47 Ie Sour neti Spe NM ix fn Tous parts Des Bene, 
rene dd umu, ws Quiryorms Teotin TAsovas # f- 
poives (12). e Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic verſions, 
and the Rabbis tell us, that more people were deſtroyed 
by wild beaſts in the wood, than by the ſword. 

[G] His head caught hold of an oak, and he was 
ſuſpended in the air.) He hung there having nothing 
to ſupport him; and his neck was ſo wedged between 


(12) Joſeph. 1. 7. 
r. 9. 


the boughs by the ſwift motion of the mule, that he 


(13) Biſhop Pa- Was not able to diſengage himſelf (13)- Joſephus is 
trick upon the 2d of opinion that he hung by his hair, which being 
Book of Samuel, yery long was wrapt about the boughs of the tree (14). 
— ) Joſeph, 47 And the great Bochart is of the ſame opinion in his 
fuk ite #2 Epiſtle about the weight of Abſalom's bair ; though 
(1;) Flicrozoicon, in another work of his (15) he ſays only, that he 
Part 1. I. 2. Cc. 9. ſtuck between the boughs of the trees, and his beaſt 
going from under him, he hung between heaven and 
earth. Heſfit inter ramos arborum, & jumento pre- 
tergreſſo pependit inter cœlum & terram. The learned 
(16) Apud Joan. Sebaſt. Schmidius (16) having PIN that Theodoret 
Clericum, Com- wag of opinion that Abſalom hung between the boughs 
e. e of the tree by his head, and not by his hair, tells us, 

9 2 — 
that this is contrary to the general opinion. But the 
latter muſt certainly be falſe, ſince it is not founded 
upon expreſs words of Scripture. In anſwer to this, 
that author urges, that the Hebrew text ſays, that his 
bead taught bold of the oak, which could not be done 
but by means of his hair. But there ſeems to be no 
reaſon to underſtand the words TVY2 2 WNT p, 
i. e. He held bis bead in the oak, (of his hair ;) and 
it is not probable that he was without an helmet, 
which covered it. And beſides it is ſaid afterwards, 
that Joab ſmote him rhile he was yet alive, in the 
middle of the oak, which had been no wonder, if he 
had only hung by the hair, for that would not have 
killed him ; whereas, when Joab came to him, he 

was yet not quite dead, but very near it. 
1 [H] Foab came and thruft him through with three 
darts.) Our tranſlation tells us, that Foab thruſt them 
through the beart of Abſalom. But the original word 


does not ſignify that part, which is ſtrictly called he /e 


heart; for then he would have died immediately, and 
there would have been no need of his ſoldiers falling 
upon him, as we read they did in the following verſe, 
but it means the nidſi of bis body, which did not kill 
him dire&ly, but there was ſtil ſome life remaining 
(% Biſhop Pa- in him (17). Kimchi has a conceit that ſome of Ab- 
Cs ſalom's crimes are legible in his puniſhment; for he 
was thruſt through with three darts, having firſt 
ſtolen the heart of the King; and then of the two 
hundred men that followed him out of Jeruſalem ; 
and then of all Iſrael; and as he committed inceſt 
with his father's tes concubines, ſo ten young men 
compaſſed him about, and killed him. There is a 
queſtion ſtarted, whether Joab ated amiſs in killin 
Abſalom, contrary to the expreſs command of Davi 


Dale, in order to perpetuate his memory [K]. He had three ſons and one daughter 5 
; he 


To this it is anſwered (18), that Joab upon that occa- (13) Orot. in 
fion was obliged to regard the — 1 the State, By 
and that of the King himſelf, more than David's par- 

ticular inclination tor his ſon, and his orders, which 

were plainly contrary to ſtrict juſtice, as well as the 

King's fafety. Abſalom was a traytor, a rebel, and 

the moſt dangerous enemy to the kingdom. The 

law of God condemned him to death as a ſon, who 

had revolted againſt his father (19), and as an inceſtu- (10) Deut. xx. 
ous perſon (20). The King had no right to be heard 18, 21. 

in this affair, ſince he ſhewed more regard to his own (20) Lerit. xvii 
prjvate affection, than to the general good of his ſub. 29 

e The world has always extolled thoſe fathers, 
who have ſacrificed their paternal tenderneſs to the 

advantage of their kingdom. Theſe reaſons might 

determine Joab to kill Abſalom, fince he was thus an 

enemy to his King and country. He had before de- 

ſerved death for the murder of Amnon ; and though 

David had received him into favour after this action, 

and ſhewn him all the kindneſs and indulgence imagin- 

able, yet he was ſo baſe as to attempt his father's life 

and kingdom, and had proſecuted his deſigns to the 

laſt extremity. So that there was not the leaſt ground 

to expect, that a man of his ambitious and cruel tem- 

per 52 ever be reclaimed. 

ts body wat. . covered with a great be 

of flones.) This was done likewiſe to Gi, — 

was ſtoned to death in the valley of Achor (21). Adri- (ar) Joſhua vii. 
comius, in his ns of the Holy Land, ſays, 26. 

that this heap remained till his time ; and all travellers, 

as they paſſed by it, uſed to caſt a ſtone to add to the 
heap, in deteſtation of his rebellion againſt his father. 
The learned Mr. John Doughtey (22) has ſhewn from (22) Analefta 
many inſtances, that ſuch monuments as theſe were Sacre p. 1. Ex- 
raiſed in honour of perſons of merit among the Gre- r. 95. 
cians; but it is not probable, that David's army in- 

tended this as any mark of their reſpe& for Abſalom. 

[A He had in his life time rais'd himſelf a pillar 

in the King's Dale, in order to perpetuate his memory.] 

This Dale is mentioned in Genef. xiv. 17. and was 

not far from Jeruſalem. There he deſigned to perpe- 

tuate his name by a magnificent ſtructure, as Raſi and 

ſeveral other Jewiſh Doctors imagine. Doubdan in 

his Voyage to the Holy Land, ch. 15. ſays, that this 

fabric ſtill remains ia the valley of Jehoſaphat. But 

this is certainly a 2 monument, as Wagen- 

ſeil obſerves (23). For Joſephus, who deſerves more (23) Wagen. 
credit than theſe later authors, ſays, it was only 4 upon Sota, p. 22 f. 
marble pillar c²)ͤn Ns weywaghe, about two furlongs 
from Jeruſalem (24), in a place where the King's (24) Jofeph. Au- 
horſes run races, as we are told by ſome writers, and *9-L 7. c. 9. 
where other exerciſes uſed to be performed (25). Mr. ( Patri 
Doughtey abovementioned has ſhewn, that it was in = — 
very frequent among the Greeks to place ſuch pillars 

upon their tombs (26); but the pillar which is hete (26) Au. 
ſpoken of did not belong to a tomb, but to a Cerota- Sacr. Excurſ. 96. 
phium. This pillar of Abſalom was called 4/alom's 

Place, com to our Engliſh tranſlation ;. but the 

Hebrew word 1 Fad ſignifies an Hand; that is bis 

work. Rabbi Künchi obſerves, that this word ſome- 

times is the fame with Makom, à place, as in Ifaiah 

lvi. . We find in the Hebrew text (27) that Sa! (27) 1 Sam. xy 
et bi up an Hani or Place in mount Carmel" © 
[M7 2'YD] which the author of the Vulgate tranſ- 

lation underſtands of a triumphal arch, as a monument 

of his victory againſt the Amalekites. The Jews (28) (28) Autor. Ta- 
imagine that Abſalom had time allowed him, after he 4it. Heb. in i. 
was diſentangled from the oak, to erect this monu- . ic. ap 
ment, which was called Ab/a/om's Hand, becauſe he © u le. 
had ordered an Hand to be graven upon it. 

[I] He had three ſons and one daughter.) This 

appears from 2 Sam. xiv. 27. But as Kimchi and 

other Hebrew Doctors ſay, they all died before him. 

His daughter's name was Thamar; and we find in 

ſeveral Greek and Latin copies an addition to this 

27th verſe of 2 Sam. xiv. which tells us, that Thamar 

was married to Reboboam the ſon of Solomon, and was 

mother to King Abiah. But this inſertion is not in 
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ABS 


The weight of Abſalom's hair has been the ſubject of great diſpute among the critics, 
as will appear from the Note hereunder [ 3]. | | 


the Hebrew Original, nor in the Vulgate, nor in the 
Complutenſian edition of the Septuagint, and is of no 
manner of authority, and cannot be reconciled to 
chronology without great difficulty. We read in the 
(29) Ch. xi. ver. ſecond book of Chronicles (29), that Rehoboam mar- 
20. ried Maachah the daughter of * but this Maa- 
chah is evidently a different perſon from Thamar, and 
the word Daughter in that paſſage is put for Grand- 
Daughter ; ſo that Maachah was daughter to Tha- 
(30) See Calmet mar (30). 
in lacum. [V] The weight of Abſalom's hair has been the ſub- 
je of great diſpute among the critics, as will appear 
from the Note hereunder.) The Scripture tells us, 
that when he polled his head (which he did at every 
year's end, becauſe his hair was Boney] he weighed 
the hair of his head at two hundred Shekels, after the 
King's weight. This paſſage has ſeveral difficulties in 
it, which deſerve ſome attention to explain them. 
The firſt is, Whether Abfalom cut off his hair every 
year ? 2dly, Whether he cut off all his hair, or only 
part? zdly, Whether the weight of two hundred 
Shekels was the weight of all his hair, or only of that 
part which he cut off? qthly, What the King's weight 
was ? 


1. The words in the Hebrew are from the end of 


days to days, withouvany particular defignation of the 
time. And the Septuagint render the Hebrew lite- 
rally, rd Aus warn us opus. The Targum 
tranſlated it at ffated times; that is, when it grew 
too heavy, which might be once in two years, more 
or leſs, as Bochart obſerves. | 
2. The Iſraelites wore their hair very long, as ap- 
rs from the Scripture and Joſephus (31), who in- 
orms us, that the guard, who attended King Solo- 
mon, had their long hair flowing about their ſhoul- 
ders, and that they ſcattered in it every day, Nr 
xporis, little particles of gold, which made their hair 
ſhine and ſparkle by the reflection of the ſun's rays 
upon the geld. It is not probable therefore that Ab- 
ſalom ſhould cut off all his hair, which was his chief 
ornament. | 
3. We find by experience that the hair does not 
grow in a year above four inches in length. So that 
the ſuperfluous hair which he cut off could not poſſi - 
bly weigh two hundred ſhekels, for then the remam- 
der would have nous four or five times as much, 
. Di, Which is abſolutely impoſſible. 
fr — 4 4. But the greateſt difficulty is, what is meant by 
| this ſubject in the the King's Weight, or as it is in the Hebrew, the 
Journal de Tre- King's Stone. Mr. Pelletier (32) is of opinion, that 
Kar. An 1792» the difference of the King's Weight from the common 


. — Aten one was never known till the Chaldeans had ſubdued 


3) Antiq« 1. 8. 
© 1. 


the Jews; and that the author of the two books of 
Samuel, who lived about the end of the captivity of 
Babylon, or ſoon after, when the Jews had been ac- 
cuſtomed to the Babylonian weights for fixty or 
ſeventy years, and conſequently might be ignorant of 
the Hebrew weights, which were then no longer in 
uſe ; that this author, I ſay, to make himſelf the 
better underſtood, ſubſtitured the common weight, 
inſtead of that, which he found in his Memoirs ; and 
told the reader that Abſalom's hair weighed two hun- 
dred ſhekels, taking notice however that he meant 
the Babylonian ſhekels, and thoſe of the King of 
Babylon's weight, to whom the Jews were then 
ſubjeR. 257711 
Now the Babylonian ſhekel weighed a third part of 
the Jewiſh ſhekel; which was equal to 219 Engliſh 
grains; ſo that the Babylonian ſhekel weighed 73 grains. 
The Rabbis and other writers (33), who under- (33) Sanctius, 
ſtand theſe two hundred ſhekels of the value of Abſa- Salazar, Emma- 
lom's hair, and not of the weight of them, pretend wel Sa. 
that he or his ſervants ſold his hair to the women of 
Jeruſalem to make peruques: but Bochart (34) ſhews (24) Epiftle to 
how abſurd it is to imagine a King's ſon would ſell Michael Fankel- 
his hair, or that any one would buy it, eſpecially at 1 E 
. e mon 
— rate, ſince peruques were not owe in thoſe hi G cographia 
There are others, who imagine that Abſalom hav- ; 
ing cut his hair ſeveral times, kept it till it weighed 
two hundred ſhekels; but this makes the remark of 
the Scripture very trifling, ſince there Would have 
been nothing extraordinary in that. 

Bochart (35) conjectures, that Abſalom's hair (35) Epiſl. de 
weighed two hundred ſhekels, only on account of the (Hie Atſalomy 
gold duſt with which it was powdered, according to the 
cuſtom of that time; all which made it very pon- 
derous; and theſe two hundred ſhekels he demonſtrates 
to be no more than three pounds and two ounces of 
our weight, But the Scripture ſpeaks of the real 
weight of the hair, and not of the weight, which 
was merely accidental to it. 

The Septuagint have reduced this weight of two 
hundred ſhekels to half of it ; they mention only a 
hundred ſhekels, which agrees with the opinion of 
thoſe who aſſert, that they were gold ſhekels, or the 
King's ſhekels, which were but half the weight of 
thoſe of the ſanctuaty. But it will be neceſſary 
to prove” firſt this difference between the common 
weight, and that of the ſanctuary, and between the 
gold and filver ſhekel ; fo that at preſent we may fa- 
tisfy our ſelves with the two hundred Babylonian 
ſhekels which weighed each of them ſeventy three 
Engliſh grains. | 


ABSTEMIUS (LavrxznT1vus) a Native of Macerata in Marca Anconitana, de- 
voted himſelf to the ſtudy of polite literature, and made conſiderable advances in it. 
He taught the Belles Lettres in Urbino, where he was librarian of Duke Guido 


(a) See Gruteri Ubaldo (a), to whom he dedicated a little work, wherein he 


Theſaur. Critic. 
tom. I. p- 878. 


explain'd ſome difficult n 


paſſages which occur in ancient authors (5). He publiſh'd this piece under the Ponti- (4) opuſculum de 


Hcate of Alexander VI; and another, he entitled ky Ap: which he inſcribed 2% {cis e- 


to Octavian Ubaldini, Count of Mercatelli. 
collection of an hundred fables (c), which he afterwards doubled. Theſe have been OR 
often printed [A] with thoſe of the ancient Fabuliſts, ſuch as Eſop, Phædrus, Ga- 


e) See the Dedi- 
cation to it. 


Vide de 
dedicat. 


ſcuris. 


He gave it that title, becauſe it was a Zeh. 


brias, Avienus, Cc. all which Nevelet collected into a body, and illuſtrated with ſome 
Notes. Abſtemius has not always kept thoſe ancient originals in view; for he ſome- 
times intermixes his Fable with jocoſe tales, and now and then is a little ſatyrical upon the 


Clergy Some of his 


in the 


ek 


conjectures on certain paſſages of the ancients, are inſerted 
volume of Gruterus's Theſaurus Criticus, under the title of Annotationes 


variæ; but theſe are very few, and don't take up fifteen pages. There is a Preface 


of his to Aurelius Victor, which was printed in Venice anno 1505 (d). 


[4] Have been often printed.) Geſner mentions 
the edition 2 Strasburg in 1 bs - =; ou which 
Jevelet worked upon, is not fo ighty, eight 
years. . His Notes are of very little be gs it was 
certainly not for their ſake, that they were ſo often 
reprinted. He made none on Abſtemiug's fables, and 
indeed they did not want any. | 

[B] Now and then is à little ſatyrical on the Clergy.] 
His 104th fable is a proof of what is here aſſerted. 


I can't ſay (4) Epitome B'b- 
whether liot h. Geſner. 


In this we are told, that a Prieſt was ordered by his 
Biſhop, to ſuperintend a monaſtery, in which were 
five Nuns, all whom he got with child by that time 
the year was out. This coming to. the Biſhop's ear 
he was very much exaſperated, when ſending for the 
Prieſt, he chid him very ſeverely upon that account, 
calling him a perfidious, ſacrilegious wretch, in thus 
preſuming to defile the temple of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Lora, ſays the Prielt, hou delivered? unto me five talents, 


% 


— 
IN 


A'BU 


whether he liv'd any conſiderable time after this. He is one of thoſe whom Laurentids 
Valla cenſur'd. r 


The reader is defir*d to take notice of the obſervations communicated to me, ſince 
the firſt edition of this work [C]. wat 


behold 1 have gained beſides them five talents more ®. 
45 det The Prelate 34 ſo Fr wet ger grch facetious an · 
ſwer, that he gave the Prieſt plenary abſolution. Woo 
difts tam faceto permotus epiſcopus, homini veniam de- 
dit. The moral which the author draws from this 
fable, is no leſs profane than yy Ns x 
| . ever, fays he (i), we cannot juſtify our ſelves of a 
Ha .— y 225 crime by ſolid reaſons, we muſt have recourſe to plea- 
rations nequeant, ſantry, It is certain this advice has been followed 
urbanitate di. "wgith ſucceſs on ſeveral occaſions ; but a Biſhop who 
enda, Abſterii ſhould be ſatisfied with ſuch profane waggery as that 
COIN above, would be very near as unfaithful a paſtor, as 
the ſuperintendant of the five Nuns. 

[C] The reader is defired to take notice of the obſer- 
vations which have been communicated to me fince the 
firſt edition of this wort.] © Abſtemius's conjectures, 
« inſerted in the firſt volume of Gruter's Theſaurus 
« Criticus, are only the extract of a work intitled 


in a little marginal note at the inning, that 
« Laurentius Valla criticis'd our Abends ” very 
much doubt the truth of this afſertion, ſince we 
don't meet with the leaſt Trait of any ſuch 
« critique in Laurentius Valla's works, not to men- 
tion that Abſtemius highly applauds them in the 
«© Preface to his ſecond Hecatomythium ; beſides, 
£ there is room to believe that they were never at 
« variance, ſince our fabuliſt ſurvived Laurentius 
« Valla forty eight years at leaſt. He is the firſt, ac- 
* cording to what L could find, who writ the tale of 
* the Talents Multiplied, which has fince been told 
« by Le Bande], Verville and others.” The above 


is extracted from a letter, with which Mr. de la 
Monnoie favoured me. . 


GABSTINENTS, a Se& of Heretics that appear'd in France and Spain towards 
the latter end of the third Century, when Diocleſian and Maximian perſecuted the 
church. They were, we are told, a branch of the Manichees and Gnoſtics; th 
maintain'd that matrimony was unlawful, and that men muſt abſtain from eating fle 

(a) Philafrius de (a] ; and if we may credit Philaſtrius [A]. they faid that fleſh was not created by God, 
71/654 bur by the Devil (J) | on, that 
am l. g. p. 710, the Hieracites [B]; but Moreri, and after him Luiſcius, ſay, that what is related of 
the Hieracites does not agree very well with the ſentiments of the Abſtinents, and that 
they come a great deal nearer to the Encratites : but the opinions or hereſies, for which 
they are particularly calPd Abſtinents, are-the very ſame with thoſe of the Hieracites 
and of the Encratites ; ſo that they ſeem at leaſt to be a branch of thoſe Heretics. 
We maſt not believe that they maintain'd their opinions enthuſiaſtically, without pre- 


Baronius (c) is of opinion, that the Abſtinents are the ſame with 3 


10 3 


Ob ſcurorum Lotorum (2), dedicated to the Duke of (a) See the eita· 
Urbino. Gruter, who gave this extract, tells us, tion (5) of rhis 


Ibid, | 
In Anal. ad 
Arn. 288. 


tending to give any reaſon for them; they knew how to ſupport them at leaſt wich a 


ſpecious ſhew of arguments. * Matrimony, ſay they, was allow'd under the Old 
« Teſtament, but condemned fince the coming of Chriſt : What other new defign 
« could he propoſe? What would he preach, or what praiſe-worthy action could he 
«« perform, except that? Did he come to teach mankind the fear of God? But this 
„ the Law had already done. Was it to condemn envy, covetouſneſs, iniquity, &c. ? 

„ But all this is contained in the Old Teſtament. He could not therefore have any 

© other view, but to preach continence to the world; practiſing himſelf that chaſtity, 

Fhiphan. ad. Without which everlaſting life cannot be obtain'd (d).“ Thus the Abſtinents rea- 
2% Ee. ſon'd, pretending their abſtinence was that very reformation which Chriſt intended to 
eſtabliſh in the world. They made uſe of ſome paſſages in the New Teſtament, 
whereby they thought that they could ſupport their opinions, They inſiſted, particu- 


larly upon theſe words of the Apoſtle, Witbout holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord (e). () Heb. xii. 44 


From whence they concluded, that to be holy, a man muſt entirely be free from all 

carnal converſation with women. And if it was objected, that the ſame Apoſtle ſays, 

that Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled (F); they anſwered in the 
(e) t Cor. yi, words of St. Paul (g), There is difference between a wife and à virgin, the unmarried 
3+ 


but fhe that is married careth for the things of the world, how ſhe may pleaſe her husband. 


(f) Ch. xii. 4. 


woman careth for the things of the Lord, that ſhe may be holy both in body and in ſpirit ; 


From this paſſage they argued thus: If there be a diviſion between God and a married 


woman, how can there be a communication or union between them? And if a woman 
does not pleaſe God but her husband, how can ſhe inherit life everlaſting? Therefore 
when the Apoſtle gives this advice, Let every man bave his own wife, and every * 

: : er 


T4) 4 we may credit Philaſtrius.] The reaſon why ſay of Heretics, but examine impartially what they 
we ſpeak in this doubtful manner is, that we know have tranſmitted to us concerning the opinions of He- 

but very little of the ancient Heretics ; and the ſhort retics. See the author quoted in the margin (1). 
accounts we have of them, were written by their [BI The Hieraci tes.] ele. were the tollowers of 
profeſſed enemies, who alſo were ſeldom their co- Hierax an Egyptian, who lived in the third Century; 
temporaries : their own books are not extant, ſo that to he was maſter of all the ſciences that were taught in 
their opinions we mult entirely depend on thoſe Greece, and underſtood particularly Aſtrology and the 


(1) Clericus Ff. 
Ecclef. Sec. 1. ad 
Ann. Ixxvi. 8 1. 


who relate them in order to confute them. But it is 
obvious to every one, how cautious we ought to be, 
before we believe a man who ſpeaks of his adverſary: 
How reaſonable is it ro ſuppoſe, that to make him odi- 
ous he will blacken his character, and repreſent his 
opinions in the moſt ſhocking view, in order to get 
an eafier victory over him? In ſaying this, we don't 
pretend to accuſe the fathers of 2 wilfully miſ⸗ 

repreſented the Heretics ; but the fathers were fal- 

lible, liable to be impoſed upon, and their very zeal for 
the orthodox faith might ſometimes miſlead them; fo 


that we muſt not blindly receive as truth all that they 


* 


Magical or Black Art (2). Beſides the hereſies we (2) By this we 
have mentioned, he maintained that the body was not e Probably to 
to riſe again, but only the ſoul ; that thoſe only would _ my _o 
be ſaved who lived in celibacy; that children, who Natural Phils 
die before they are come to years of diſcretion, ſhall twphy. 
not ſee God; that Melchiſedec was the Holy Ghoſt: 
He alſo diſtinguiſhed the ſubſtance of the Son or Lo- 

0s, from that of the Father, and compared it to a 
fant with two matches, as though there were a 5 
Middli Nature, from which both the Father and the (3) Epiphan, 
Son had taken their ſubſtance (3). Here). 67. 


a 


() Epiphan- bi 
ſapra. 


(1) Gal. v. 24. 


(4) Match. xix. 
11, 12. 


(5) coloſ. iii 1, 
2, 3. 


(a) i e. Auxilia- 
ries or helpers, 
becauſe they fa- 
voured and ſuc- 


their aſſent ex- 
cept Ali the fon 
of Abu Tileb, 


expreſſed their 
diſapprobation of 
the choice, by 
ſtriking their 
laff Ali perceiv- 
againſt him, he 
Haſhemites. Hi/- 


toria Saracenica 


According to Mr. 
Ockley, (Vol. I. 


of the Saracens ) 


quences of this 


ny, that they 
ſhould have two 
Khalifs, i. e. 
each party one; 
but this motion 


was rejected. 


(1) D'Herbelot, 
p- 18, 1g. 


coured Mahomet 
when he ſhe! | ; 
himſelf in r habitants of Mecca, call'd Mohajers (c), came to them, and declar'd that they them- 8, beau — 


(4) They all cave elves might alſo have elected a Khalif, ſince their right was indiſputable : however, bad teen driven 


and the reſt of the {+ ' EC ie 
* ſtruction of it; 


one againſt 


the other. But at 


alſo gave his con- 
ſent and all the 


p-. 3. of the Hi. 


one of the Anſars 
fearing the conſe- 


diſturbance. called 
out to the compa- 


ABU 


(5) Ibid. ver. 2, ber own busband (b); his meaning is not, that fince the coming of Chriſt, marria 


is ſtill praiſe-worthy, but only that it ought to be tolerated, 4% avoid a greater evil, 


viz. fornication (i). 


If we may be allow'd ſome conjectures, we would think, that theſe 


Heretics fell into this ſtrange way of reaſoning, out of a- miſtaken notion of the 


ſtrictneſs of the Goſpel-morality [C]; underſtanding 


in a literal ſenſe thoſe paſſages 


which require of us, o walk not after the fleſh, but aſter the ſpirit (c), to eruciy the fleſh 


with the affettious and luſts (I), &c. It is probable they thought, that the p 
wedlock were inconſiſtent with the ſevere duties of a true Chriſtian. 


eaſures of 
They might per- 


haps alſo have been of opinion, that the end of the world was near at hand, and that 
therefore it did not become the diſciples of Chriſt to think of propagating mankind. 


The firifineſ: of the Goſpel morality.] If the 
wa of 2 «+ . db . to be taken in a 
literal ſenſe and without any modification, I don't ſes 
why the Abſtinents ſhould be blamed for maintaining 
that marriage is abſolutely unlawful under the Goſpel- 
diſpenſation. When the Diſciples ſaid to Jeſus, It is not 
good to marry, he does not contradict them, but 
anſwers, as though he approved it, 4% men, ſays he, 
cannot receive this ſaying, ſave, they to whom it is 
given: For there are ſome eunuchs, which were ſo born 
from their mothers wombs; and there are ſome eunuchs, 
which were made eunuchs of nen; and there be eu- 
nuchs, which have made themſelves eunuchs, for the 
kingdom. of heaven's ſake ; he that is able to receive 
it, let him receive it (4). It ſeems natural to conclude 
from theſe words, conſidering on what occafion they 
were ſpoken, that if a married tate be not an abſo- 
Jute obſtacle to ſalvation, it renders it at leaſt very 
difficult. And when St. Paul commands us to ſeek 
thoſe things which are above; to ſet our affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth, for that we 
are dead (5), ſhould we not infer from thence, that 
we muſt look upon our ſelves as dead with regard to 
this world, and therefore mind nothing upon earth, 


but only think how to ſecure our ſalvation by the 

practice of all the Chriſtian virtues? And fince a 

married ſtate intangles us in an endleſs round of buſi- 

neſs, does not ſuch a ſtate appear inconfiſtent with 

the ſelf denial St. Paul requires of us ? If theſe were 

the arguments which induced the Abſtinents to be- 

lieve that marriage is unlawful under the Goſpel, they 

are at leaſt excuſeable, ſince their only fault was, that 

they laid too much ftreſs upon the literal ſenſe of ſe- 

veral texts in the New Teſtament. But who ſhall de- 

termine how far the literal ſenſe is to be followed, 

and when it mult give way to an allegorical interpre- 

tation? It was by inſiſting thus on the literal meanin 

of the New Teſtament that Mr. Biyle maintained, 

that a ſociety of Chriſtians who ſhould live up to the 

ſtrictneſs of the Goſpel, would never be able to de- 

fend itſelf, if ſurrounded by worldly Chriſtians that 

were governed by an ambitious Sovereign. And it is 

upon the ſame principles that it has been advanced 

lately (6), that if the plain doctrine of Chrift was de- (6) An Inquiry 
livered in camps and armies without diſguiſe, or diſſi. 77” the Origin of 
mulation, it would ſooner diſpoſe men to melancholy, 471. e P- 
than to that chearfulneſs neceſſary to make them brave 

and daring. q 


ABU BECR [A], the firft Khalif and ſucceſſor of Mahomet. That Prophet's 6 is 5... 
death being divulg'd, part of the inhabitants of Medina, who are calld by the Moſlems c, Georg. 
or Muſulmans, Anfars (a), aſſembled to elect a ſucceſſor in his room, and caſt their eyes 2 
firſt on one Saad, the ſon of Obada, their country man (5). But the Chiefs of the in- 2625. Folio. 


(e) That is, refu- 


out of Mecca with 


that they did not think fit to proceed to ſuch an election, as this might have divided Nahomer: 
Ilham (Mahometiſm) into two factions, which would perhaps have been the entire de- (0 This Khiled 


was ſent againſt 


bur their opinion was, that all the Moſlems ſhould form but one body, Toleha (who 


who, by a general conſent, ſhould ele& a ſucceſſor, without obſerving the diſtinctions pretended to be a 


of auxili 


rophet) and put 


ary or refugee. This affair was not carried on without a very warm conteſt ; him to flight 


but at laſt Abu Becr, who had been chiefly inſtrumental in quieting the two parties, %%. Saracen, El. 


macin, p. 16. 


was unanimouſly elected (d), by all the chief Moſlems, the very day the Prophet died, berg we alte 


and the next day he was recognized by all the people. 
ing that all were Ali maintain ſtiffly 


Nevertheleſs, the followers of find that one 
hejaj or Sajaj ſet 


, that Ali never conſented to that election, nor to thoſe which fol- up r' propher- 


low'd, of Omar and Othman. However, Mahomet's death having produced a great <5, who going to 


Moſeilama the 


change in the minds of the Arabians, ſeveral tribes among them quitted the new re- gig Prophet, 
ligion, and return'd to that they had formerly profeſs'd ; ſo that Abu Becr's firſt care married him, and 


after ſhe had con- 


Elmacini, p. 16. was, either to chaſtiſe thoſe apoſtates, or to make them return to Iſlam : for which tinued only three 


ſe, he ſent one of the moſt valiant of his Captains called Khaled (e), fon to Al dal with ber 


husband, return'd 


ur 
Wa id, who partly by force, and partly by ſtratagem, reduced them all to their for- home. One of the 


mer obedience (f). This expedition bei 


eſtabliſhed in Arabia, the Moſlems bent their thoughts immediately to foreign conqueſts, je: 
on which occaſion a ſignal victory was won by Khaled abovementioned [B]. 


[4] Abu Betr.) It is related in the ſecond vo- 
lume of the book entitled Rawdat a} Ahbeb, that 
Abu Becr's proper name when an idolater, that 
is, before he turned Moſlem, was Abd'al Caba, that 
is, ſervant of the Ciba, or temple of Mecca ; and 
that Mahomet changed this name for that of Ab- 
dalla, which ſignifies the ſervant of God. Maho- 
met honoured him alfo with two particular titles, the 
firſt of which is Seddik, (mentioned in the text of 
this article) that is, a faithful and authentic witneſs, 
becauſe he had atteſted the miracle of Mahomet's 
nocturnal journey, called by the Mahometans Al 
Miraj, or the Aſcenſion. The ſecond title the Prophet 
gave him was Atik, or delivered from hell fire, and 
conſequently predeltinated (1). 8 

[B] 4 fignal victory was won by Khaled] This 


ended, and Abu Becr's authority firmly 1 


great proweſs 
Abu in the ſports of 


Venus. 

Becr (FF) Elmacin tells 
ſuch as perſiſted 
uch as 

General was ſent by Abu Becr to reinforce Al Mo- their apoſtaſy 5 

thanna, who was already advanced very far into Irak were put to death. 

or Chaldea, of which the Perſians were then maſters. 

Theſe two Generals ſeized on the cities of Hira, of 

Anbar, and of ſome others; where Al Mothanna re- 

fided to keep them in obedience ; and Khaled received 

orders to march his troops into Syria, to engage thoſe 

of Heraclius, which were afſembled from all parts to 

oppoſe the enterprizes of the Arabians, who had al- 

ready refuſed to pay the uſual tribute. Khiled's 

army conſiſted but of thirty ſix thouſand men, who * It is probable 

were encamped on the banks of the river “ Barmftk — D Herbelot 

, as miſtaken 
in fight of the Greeks, who were ſaid to be two hun- this for the battle 
dred thouſand ſtrong - Khaled was upon the po of of Yermikb, an 
giving battle, when a courier from Medina brought account of which 


; 3 
him news of Abu Becr's death. This prudent Gene ley's Hi. of the 
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Becr was ſeiz d with a-flow' fever in the 13th 


ickly near his end, he reſoly*d to declare his ſucceſſor. For this putpoſe he calt his (vo. 1 


105 
year of the Hegird,-which bringing bim () Aconding to 


r. Gagnier 


12 


es on Omar, büt met at firſt with ſome oppoſition from his refxrtions on that ac. P. % Yie de Me. 


printed at 


count; however; he at laſt overcame it, and chen died with greft er peace and ſatiſ- Amed i. 
(g) Or, according faEtion, having, reign's two years, three months, and nine days (g). Elmacin tells us 2732 12% Kha. 
f 


to other, der thr he Was tall an 


warthy ; according to ſome, fair and lean z Had a thin beard, and l 


among mortals 


months wanting that he us'd to adorn his perſon. He was temperate, devout, and had riches in the ut- who believed in 
— 1%" thoft contempt. As ſoon as he was expir'd, Omar offer'd up a ſolemn prayer for him, it ahomet z and 


18. 


is for this realon 


(% dem. ibid. and caus'd him to be interr'd in the houſe of Ayeſha his daughter (H), on one fide of tht the Propher 


(% 14em. p. 19. the tomb of Mahomet his ſon. in- law. He was u great encourager of learned men (i), a 
and died at ſixty three Jer of age. His genealogy was again united with chat of Ma- eg w 


6% D'Herbelot hornet, in the perſon o 


Hamza, who was his fifth anceſtor in a right Iine (4). Abu Becr 44 pre yen 


3:b/iatbepue Ori- ygggg honour'd by Mahomet with the title of Seddik CJ, and was, as ſome pretend, the firſt e on 


entale, p. 18. Pa- 


four, Aſia wife of 


wag Sfoſelyte that Prophet made (1) to his religion [DJ. He boaſted his own great diſintereſt- Pharaoh, NI 
WY abet and e action of his is ſuppoſed to be applauded in the Koran [E]. 4*»gbter of Im- 


ran, Khadij 


Neither Mr. D'Herbelot nor Mr, Ockley mention ſeveral curious particulars in the liſe of daughter of Kto- 
Abu Becr, (who was firſt a merchant, as the generality of the tribe were) before his pro- Fails, -— BIOL 
motion ro the Khalifar 5 ſuch as, the wager he laid on the word of the 1 ophet and his of * 


ral artfully concealed it, and ſpread a rt in his 
camp, that he had received an expreſs of the march 
of twelve thouſand horſe, who, he declared, would 
join them immediately; for he was ſenſible that his 
army ſtood in great need. of ſuch a reinforcement, to 
revive their courage, Which the numerous forces of 
the enemy had very much damp'd. Having thus re- 
animated them, Khaled asked the courier a great many 
queſtions privately, and among others, enquired Who 
had ſucceeded Abu Becr. The courier telling him 
that it was Omar, I am then, replied Khiled, no 
longer General of the army; for he was ſenſible that 
this new Khalif had no great affection for him. The 
courier anſwered immediately, that he had gueſſed 
right, and Abu Obeidah was to ſucceed him. Khaled, 
notwithſtanding this news, did yet engage the Greeks, 
and indeed it was impoſſible for him to avoid coming 
to a battle. He gained a complete victory, and routed 
the Greeks entirely, whoſe camp he plundered, where 
he found an immenſe booty. After-ſo ſignal a con- 
queſt, and as he was to divide the plunder,. he went 


to Abu Obeidah, whom he informed of the ſeveral . 


particulars he had heard from Medina, and gave up 

his commiſſion to him. After ſo great a change, the 

ſpoils of the Greeks were divided, the fifth part of 

which was ſent to Mecca, and the other four diſtri- 

(3) D'Herbelot, buted among the chiefs of the ſoldiers (3). Accord- 
p. 18. This au- ing to Elmacin (4), Khaled marched by Abu Becr's or- 
thor ſeems to be der into Irak, where he concluded a peace with all 


— 1 _ the inhabitants of it, and of the town of Sawada, upon 


the circumſtances Condition that they ſhould pay tribute, which they 


which are related agreed to, and this was the firſt tribute that was ever 
on his authority. brought to Mecca. He afterwards took Anbar and 
(4) Hiſtoria Sa- Ainal Yaman, and ſent the captives to Medina 
racenica, p. 17 Khiled won that year a great many battles, in which 
2 numberleſs multitude of infidels were ſlain, and 
prodigious ſpoils taken from the enemy. See his 

article. | 
8s] Honoured with the title of Seddik.) Abu Beer 
is not the only one who bore that name, for the Ko- 
5 ran beſtows this title on ſoſeph the Patriarch, on 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the Virgin Mary his mother. The 
Moſlems have alſo given the title of Seddika to 
Ayeſha, daughter of Abu Beer, and wife of Mahomet, 
becauſe ſhe bore witneſs to the truth of ſeveral tradi- 
tions, received from her husband and her father, and 
which were rendered authentic by her approba- 
5) D'Herbelot, tion = N ä 4 he Mabomet made 
p. 19. D] Abu Beer was the firſt proſelyte met made. | 
(2) _ 2 All Becr's converſion . ſeveral of the chief 
digen. petſons in Mecca to turn Mahometans. It is ſaid that 
(-) Ockley's Hag. his father, his ſon and grandſon were all ranked a- 
-f the Saracens, mong thoſe who have the title of companions' (firſt 


Vol. 1. p. 8. who diſciples of Mahomet) beſtowed on them, which ne- 


—_—_ _ _ ver happen'd to any other Moſlems (6). The Prophet, 


cher, Cad, whoſe ſpeaking of him, uſed to ſay, Whoever. is gefirous of 
name be blefſed, beholding ane predeſtinated (to paradiſe) iet him look 
bath 2 man upon Abu Becr (7). It was he alſo, according to Ebn 


2 , 4 5 1 Shohna and ſeveral other authors, who collected the 


«obich is ib verſes of the Koran which were written on ſeparate 


bim; and this leaves; that he gathered theſe into a' volume; divided 
ſervant (meaning it into chapters, and called it al Moſhiaf, that is, the 
Abu Beer) bath book by way of eminence, like the Greeks who had 


hg * 57 . ” : 
cry dw” _ the Scriptures B. He afterwards entruſted! 


innin The firſt ma 
. 8 that —.— 


a n ene r Ma hometiſm 
the original text of the Koran with Hafsa daughter wn, Ali fon of 
of Omar, and widow of Mahomet (8). | Joannes An- by Talib, ac- 
dreas, a Moor by birth, who afterwards turned Chri- arr 24 
ſtian, and Eutychius are of another opinion, thinking Ockley's Hiftory 
this was done by Othman the third Khalif, in Which of the Saracens, 
V * be miſtaken (9) | 7 io — * . - 

LEJ He boaſted his own great diſiatere led neſß.] in London 
Abu Becr —— that be had 2 A — go. 715 
drachm from any Moſlem, nor any money out of the (8) D'Herbelot, 
treaſury, but ſo much as was ſufficĩient to defray the P. 19. and El- 
expence of a camel that brought him water, and of an 0 Oh 18. 
Abyſhne ſlave who waited upon him, beſides the * 2 
clothes he wore. A rare example in à Prince (eſpe- cens, Vol. I. p. 
cially in one who was arbitrary) and hardly to be pa- 118. 
rallel'd among Chriſtian Princes. He gave orders, 
that immediately after his death, theſe three things 
ſhould be carried to Omar his ſucceſſor, which was 
accordingly done: Omar, upon receiving them, fell 
a weeping, and ſaid, God have mercy upon Abu 
Beer, but he has led fo virtuous a life, that it will be 
ä for thoſe wy come after him, to imitate: ſo 
excellent a pattern (10). According to Elmacin (11), he 
took three Staters out of the — by bug o* e 
ward for himſelf, and ſaid to Ayeſha; See, O Pro- 22 18. 
pheteſs! the riches Abu Beer has amaſſed during his 
reign, and reſtore them to the Moſlems, and ſhe 
looked,. and when my had computed all his ſubſtance, 
the value of the whole amounted to five Staters, 
which being told to Omar, he ſaid ; God be merci- 
ful to Abu Becr, for he has left his ſucceſſors a: 
hard task. The fame author obſerves farther (12), (12) p. 19. 
that every Friday he uſed to diſtribute the ſeveral mo- ke 
nies that were brought into his treaſury, among the 
ſoldiery, the learned, and to ſuch as merited a re- 
compence for their labours. ö 

22 action of his is ſuppoſed to be applauds 
ed in the Koran.] viz. in the chapter entitled Waleila, 
and is as follows. An infidel, Omeyya by name, had 
a Moſlem ſlave called Belal (13), whom he tormented (13) An Ethio- 
very much upon account of his religion, but this, ſo pian, and conſe- 
far from ſhaking his conſtancy, only ſtrengthened it quently of Chri- 
the more; and indeed, Belal always defired his ſuf. fin parcntage- 
ſerings might increaſe, that he might thereby be ena- 
bled to give the ſtronger proof of his attachment to 
Mahometiſm. Abu Beer pitying the unhappy flave, 
whom his maſter uſed to beat in his preſence, told 
him one day, that he was very much in the wrong to 
afflict a ſervant of God in ſuch a manner. Omeyya ; 
anſwered ; If my treatment of him touches you ſo 
intimately, buy him; he ſhall be your's for a thouſand 
crowns ; or in caſe you are willing, I will ex- 
change him for Naſtas who is your ſlave. . This Naſtas 
or Anaſtaſius was a Greek, and a Chriſtian. Abu Becr 
upon theſe words, ſaid to Naſtas, who was preſent, If 
thou wilt turn Mahometan, I will give thee the thou- 
ſand crowns which are asked for Belal, and then thou 
may'ſt purchaſe thy liberty with that money. But 
Naſtas reſolving not to gonſent to a bargain ſo inju- 
rious to the religion he profeſſed, Abu Beer exchanged 
him with Omeyya for+Belal, to whom he gave his 
ſreedom the inſtant he was given up into his hands (14). (14) D'Herbelot, 
A proof that humanity is not confined to thoſe who P. 19. 
proſeſs the Chriſtian religion. | [7:0 
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ABU 


+. | winning,ir.../The teſtimony he gave ef bis great, faith in Mahomer {G], Hi re- 


-  primand to Abu Jabl, ons who bare a r iq Mahomet. 
nuying him in his flight [E, and their eſcape from the cave in v. 
, po. them in their way to Medina [7]. . Abu Becr's entry 


taken refuge, and hat 


Is accompa- 
in which they | 


" 155 that city with the Prophet . aud the ſpecch he made (m) immediately after G S. 


ahomet was expired [LI. Mr. Oe 


1 1 


o 


Le] The teflimony be gave of hit great faith in 
Me, 2 the Prophet was giving an account of 
his noQurnal journey 7a Mecca to Jeruſalem, and 
from thence to heaven to a great number of people, 
and telling them the wonders he had ſeen, ſome per- 

ſons ran to Abu Beer (he not being in the aſſembly at 
that time) and ſaid to him, Knoweſt thou what thy 
* companion (Mahomet) pretends, he declares he 
« has been in the temple of Jeruſalem, and that he 
returned to Mecca in one night? Abu Beer an- 
< ſwered ; Does the Apoſtle of God ſay ſo ? Yes, 

. « replied they. Well, I declare and atteſt, ſays he, 

„ that if Mahomet ſaid fo, it was true. How, faid 

they ; would'ſt thou aſſert as a truth that Mahomet 

„„ häs been in Syria; and returned to Mecca in 
one night? Is this credible ? Yes, replied Abu Becr, 
«© I maintain that all he ſaid on that occafion is true, 
E mg edt call him a liar. But ſurely, faid they, 
* the things he publiſhes are very ſtrange! And what 

„ would'ſt thou thy ſelf fay, were he to give thee 
<« ſach a relation?“ Abu Beer made no other anſwer 
than by ſaying, that if he ſaid ſo, it was true. As 
theſe people ſeemed to be in prodigions aſtoniſhment, 
Abu Becr added; What is there in all this that ſhould 

(15)'The Arabic ſurprize you ſo much? By God (1 12 ſwear, that if 

is Mallab, an be were to declare that he has aſcended this night to 

oath frequently the ſeventh heaven, and was returned back the ſame 

_ 5 * night ; or was to affirm that he performed that 2 

count it any pro- in an hour, either in the day or in the —_— 

fanation of the would believe it all to be fact, . Abu Beer after- 

Divine Name to wards going to Mahomet, and asking him whether 

_ by it, but ali this were true, he anſwered, yes. But Abu Jah! ſay- 

knowledement of ing to that Prophet, O'Mahomet ! If it be true, as thoy 

his omnipotence fayeſt, that thou halt been in the temple of Jeruſalem, 

and omnipre= give us now a deſcription of it; for as to my ſelf, I 

ſence ; and there- have entered it more than once. Abu Becr —_— 


fore we find it 


2 theſe words was in ſuch conſternation that he 


with his head againſt the ground ; and the Prophet 
dem. Ockley's going up to him,” whiſpered him ſoftly in the er; 
Hiſt. of the Sara- I am prodigiouſly puzzled, ſays he, O Abu Becr, for 
cens, Vol. I. P. it was night when I entred it, and quently it 


2% Note. will be im e for me to deſcribe it... However, 
we are told, that Gabriel ſoon drew him out of his 
r by bringing him the model of the temple, 
(16) Gagnier, which he was enabled to deſcribe it exactly (16). 
Vie de Mabomet, 


H] His accompanying bim in his fligbt.] Mahomet 
vol. 1. p. 256, _ obliged — for fear Abel killed 
257, Amſterdam the tribe of Koreiſh, he went ſtrait to Abu Becr's 
houſe, and declared, that God had permitted him to 
flee. Shall I accompany you, replied Abu Beer? Ves, 
replied the Prophet, and Abu Becr fell a weeping. 
They then ſet out together, with Abdo'llah, an ido- 
later, whom they had hired for that purpoſe, and ar- 
rived at the cave of Thür which is a mountain, at 
about an hour's journey from Mecca towards the ſea- 
coaſt, where they hid themſelves for three days. Abu 
Becr at his going away, had ordered Abdo'llah his 
ſon to ſtay in Mecca, in order to hear what the 
people would ſay. of them in the day time, and to 
come and give them an account of it in the evening. 
He had alſo provided for their ſubſiſtence, having 
commanded Amer, fon to Tohaira his ſervant to get 
a lamb ready, and to bring it them in the evening 
with other proviſions nec Beſides this, Aſma, 
daughter of Abu Becr uſed to viſit them frequently 
in the dusk of the evening, and bring them refreſh- 
ments. In the mean time the tribe of Koreiſh hear- 
ing that the Apoſtle of God (as the Mahometans call 
Mahomet) was fled, they were greatly aſtoniſhed at it, 
and immediately ſent ſpies — couriers to all the 
places adjacent to Mecca. Theſe, after having beat 
every where about the county for ſome time, at laſt 
/ drew near to the cave. It happened that a man was 
there, who ſeeing them ſo eager in the ſearch, By 
God, ſays he, it is impoſſihle that what you look for 
ſhould be in that cave. Abu Becr who heard this was 
leized with fear, but the Prophet encouraged him by 
theſe words; be not dejected for God is with us. 
- | | 


ley is pretty diffuſive on A u Becr's wars, and 
among other particulars gives us a ſpeech, part of which is in a ſtrain of the greateſt 


ie 


humanity, 


Theſe {pies however went away, upon ſeeing two | 

Pigeons which had built their neſt at the RE of " 

It, and laid eggs there, and alſo a ſpider's web, that 

was ſpread quite over the entrance. The ſpies being 

out of fight, Abdo'llah their idolatrous guide came 

to them, leading a camel of burthen, and another 

ſhe-camel, of which were owners. Alma, Abe 

Becr's daughter, brought them proviſions allo ; but 

having forgot to take a thong with her to faſten 

baggage, and the proviſions being in danger of falling 

to the ground, ſhe cyt her girdle in two, and with 

one part of it faſtned the baggage, and bound her 

=_ with the other, whence he on afterwards cal- 

d the Double-gird/e Maid (17). Mahomet and Abu 14. 

Becr arrived ifferivirds de ar Medina, | Coed & = 1 
[1] What befel them in their way to Medina.) 

Mahomet and Abu Beer being come to a certain town 

called Giimaa, ſituated in the territory of Codaid, a 

— very plentiful in water, they paſſed beſore the 
t of a woman, Omm-Maled by name, whoſe huſ- 

band was called Barza. She was then fitting at the 

door of her tent, eating and drinking. They entreat- 

ed her to furniſh them with fruits meat, for which 

they offered to pay ready money, but ſhe would not 

give them any thing, though they were almoſt fa- 

miſhed. However, the apoſtle of God happening to 

ſpy through the crevices of the tent an ewe that 

was almoſt worn to skin and bones, he called it to 

him, ſtroaked its teat very gently with his bleſſed 

hand, and immediately a great quantity of milk came 

out of it. After this he cauſed a cup to be brought, 

and filling it, preſented it to Omm-Maled who drank 

a little of it. He alſo gave his companions ſufficient 

to 22 their thirſt, and himſelf drank as much as 

he had need of. This being done, he filled the cup a 

ſecond time, and leaving it with the woman, paid 

her, and went his way. Her husband afterwards re- 

turning home, and hearing what had happened, he 

ran haſtily after the Prophet and believed in him (18). (18) Tbid. vol. 1. 
[XK] Abu Becr's entry into that . (Medina) with p. 294, 295. 

the Prophet.) Being come at a little diſtance from 

Medina, they were met by about five hundred inha- 

bitants of that city. Mahomet was walking under a 

kind of umbrello, made of olive branches, with Abu 

Beer at his fide. But as moſt of the Anſars (auxilia- 

ries) had never ſeen the Prophet before, they miſtook 

Abu Becr for him, and congratulated the latter on his 

happy arrival. Abu Becr going under the umbrello, 

received them very courteouſly. All this time the 

Prophet of God continued filent, cloſe ſhrouded un- 

der the umbrello ; but the ſhadow going off his face, 

and Abu Becr ſpreading his cloak to ſcreen Mahomet 

from the burning rays of the ſun, the people perceiv- 

ed their miſtake, and diſtinguiſhed very clearly the 

apoſtle bw 54 (19) Ibid. vol, 2. 
[L] The ſpeech he made immediately after Mahomet p. 399+ 

expired.] e people being in a prodigious conſter- 

nation at the news, and ſcarce one of t thinki 

it was poſſible he could be dead, Abu Beer ran ſwiftly 

to the houſe where Mahomet lived, and going into 

the room, he uncovered the corps of the Prophet, 

and kiſſing it, cried out; O apoſtle of God! Be 

„ thou to me inſtead of a father and mother; an 

«« agreeable odour ftill exhales from thee now thou 

„ art dead as when thou wert living. I ſwear 

* him who holds my ſoul in his hands, that God 

e ſhall not make thee taſte a double death for ever. 

Fhen going out immediately, he ſpake thus to the 

people who were aſſembled. © O you, whofo- 

ever you be, that ſwear in ſo execrable a manner 

that the a of God is not dead, I beſeech you 

« to hear me a little.” Abu Becr, after offering uß 

the uſual prayers to God, ſpoke thus. © If any one 

« reveres Mahomet, ſo far as to believe he is not 

« dead, he is miſtaken, for Mahomet is very cer- 

« tainly dead; but whoſoever on the gontrary adores 

« God, ſuch an one is in the right way; for God 

« lives, he not being ſubject to death.“ Now that 

8 | Mahomet 


ABU 


humanicy, which this Khalif made to Yezid Ebn Abj Sophy dh. 
ir to Medina, 'in 

e fame author tells us farther, that vatious 

the cauſe of Abu Becr's death, ſome ſaying,' that he was 


ſummoning all the Mahometans to re 
Syria. 


107 
fon the Khalif's 
order to ſend them to mn 
reports were ſpread concerning 
poiſoned by the Jews, 5 8 — 


rice with Hareth Ebn Caldah, and that they both died of it within a twelvemonth after, 


But according to 
fever of which he 
hereunder. U 


within fifteen days 
his deſigning to make 


excuſed, and ſaid, he had no need of that 


the place had need of him, and fo appoi 


Beer had given Omar ſuch inſtructions as he thought p pe 
his preſence, he lifted up his hand and faid: « O God ! 


the people's good, and I fear left there ſhould be an 


r he bathed himfel 


a cold day, which threw him into a 


fu | 
y * The reader will ſee the will he made 


mar his ſucceſſor, the latter defired to be 
lace. To which Abu Becr replied, that 
him Khalif againft his will. After Abu 
r, Omar being gone out of 
1 intend nothing by this bur 
y difference among them; and I 


6 have ſet over them the beſt man among them. They are thy ſervants; unite them 
« with thy hand and make their affairs proſperous, and make him a good Governor; 


„ and ſpread abroad the doctrine of the Pro 


« good men.“ 


& blows of adverſity ; death is the eaſieſt 

17 1 

. Qaracens, 

— 1. p. 115 & name (O]. 

ay. ; 

Mahomet was mortal, God himſelf has declared in 

theſe words which he directed to him; (O Maho- 

met !) thou wilt certainly die j and they (the idolaters) 

will certainly die alſo (20). And in another place (21), 

God ſays; Mabomet is only an apoſtle in like nanũer 

as the apoſtles who preceded bim. / therefore he 

ſhould die, either a natural or violent death, will you 
for that reaſon return back ? Know therefore, that 
whoſoever returns back ta idelatry, he cannot hurt 

God in any thing ; but thoſe who Ball gratefully ac- 

knowledge the grace of God, ſuch he will reward. 

The hiſtorian informs us, that this diſcourſe calmed 

the minds of the people, who fighed bitterly, and 

ſhed an abundance of tears, being now no longer in 
doubt but that the apoſtle of God was really 

(22) Thid. vol. 2, dead (22). | : 

p. 296, 297. [M] 4 ſpeech which this Khalif made to Neid EU 
Abi Sophyan.) He had appointed him General of 
the forces that were to ſet out upon this expedition, 
and the ſpeech he made to him is as follows. 


(20) Koran, ch. 
3% v. 30, 

(21) Ibid. ch. 3. 
ver. 144. 


« Yezid ; be ſure you do not oppreſs your own 
« people, nor make them uneaſy ; but adviſe with 


them in all your affairs, and take care to do that 
which is right and juſt, for thoſe that do other- 


cc 
«c 


„enemies, quit (acquit) your ſelves like men, and 


don't turn your backs ; and if you get the victory, 
« kill no little children, nor old people, nor women. 
«« Deſtroy no palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. 
Cut down no fruit tees, nor do any miſchief to 
„ cattle, only ſuch as you kill to eat. When you 
make any covenant or article, ſtand to it, and be 
as good as your word. As you go on, you will 
find ſome religious perſons that live retired in 
monaſteries, who propoſe to themſelves to ſerve 
God that way: let them alone, and neither kill 
them, nor deſtroy their monaſteries. And you 
will find another 25 of people that belong to the 
p «« ſynagogue of Satan, who have ſhaven crowns ; be 
* ſure you cleave their skulls, and give them no 

: + quarter, till they either turn Mahometans or pay 
723) Cm tribute (23).” Abu Becr alſo gave the following 
5 A N 5. advice to Amrou another of his Generals. Take 
care to live religiouſly, and let the enjoyment of 

the preſence of God and a future ſtate, be the end 

and aim of all thy undertakings. Look upon thy 


ABUCARAS (Turoponus) a Prelate [A], was 


An Arabian author (Nifaburi) has colle 
and witty ſayings of Mahomet and his ſucce 
recorded of Abu Becr are the two followin 


Gr 


« and the hardeſt of all things before it ().“ 


wiſe ſhall nat proſper. When you meet with your 


phet of mercy, and make his followers 
in a little book the grave 
, &c. and among others which he has 
«« Good actions are a guard againſt the 
leaſt conſiderable) of all things after it, 
There are ſeveral others of his 


« ſelf as a dying man, and al have regard to the . 
end of things; and — that hs we ina 2 
% ſhort — * riſe again, and be called to 
an account (24).” How inconſiſtent was this excel - 
lent advice with the buſineſs (that of cutting men's 3 
throats) which Abu Becr ſent Amrou upon! 
N] The will be made hereunder.) It is as follows. 
* This is the teſtament of Abu Becr En Abi Koh. 
« pha, which he made at that time he was juſt a 
« going out of this world, and entring into the other; 
< a time in which the infidel ſhall believe, and the 
wicked perſon be aſſured (25), and the liar ſhall (25) Of the te- 
& __ truth. I appoint Omar Ebn6| Chitab my ality of thoſe 
* ſucceſſor over you, therefore hearken to him, and u 287 *clating 
« obey him, If he does that which is zight and vieh ten df 
« juſt, it is what I think and know of him. If he believed and ridi- 
% does otherwiſe, every man muſt be rewarded ac- culed in their 
« cording to his works. I intend to do for the beſt, life-time. Ibid, 
but I don't know hidden things but thoſe who do wl . P. 276. 
*« evil ſhall find the conſequences of it. Fare ye 
well, and the mercy and bleſſing of God be upon 
« you (26).” What a ſtrain of piety runs through (26) 1dem. ibid. 
% 7 , 
O There are ſeveral others of his name.] One 
Abu = the ; Jover Ac, n ſirnamed Al- 
Dharir, i. e. the Blind. He was a holy Moſlem, whoſe 
life is written by Jafai, The following ſentence of 
2 is 2 He = imagines Sy will be able to 
atiate bis es, by poſſeſſing the things he wiſhes 
for, is like to a man NS put — fire — 
aw. Another holy Moſlem of this name being 
asked, what was the leaſt thing God had created ? he 
anſwered, it is the world, fince, according to the 
Koran, it weighs no more, in God's fight, than 
the wing of a guat. But he that eſteems and ſeeks 
after it, is leſs and lighter than it. Another Abu 
Becr Shasbani a very valiant man, was born in the 
province of Mazanderan. He is ſaid to have been 
one of the three great warriors who gave the greateſt 
check to the progreſs of 'Tamerlane's arms in Aſia. 
He was ſo mighty a terror to the ſoldiers of this 
latter Prince, that one of the Tartar horſe obſervin 
his beaſt was afraid of going into the water, and al- 
ways drew back his head from the manger, he uſed 
to ſay, one would think that my horſe has ſeen Abu 
Becr Shasbani either in the water or his oats (27). (27) D'Herbelot, 
| p. 20. 


very zealous for Orthodoxy, as 2 ig is alle 


te 


is manifeſt from above forty diſſertations, written by him either againſt the Jews, the Harani <q Sys 


(1) Cave, Hife- Mahometans, the Heretics, and in general on religious ſubjects. Genebrard tranſlated Ang. 7 


ria Literaria 
Seriptor, Eccleſ, * ' 
P. 857. Oudin, | 

2 A [4] 4 Prelate.] Some give him the title of A.- 
(2) Spizelii Cchiepiſcopum Cariæ (1) 3 others 8 Cariæ, 
Specim, Bibliath, Kah Eiern , Carum Epiſcopum (2) 3 Arnoldus and 
Konigii Fibl. Vet. — Simlerus think that Abucaras was Biſhop of 
| A Prafa- Laran in Meſopotamia 65 Dr. Cave obſerves, that 
2 Photius had nominated Abucaras to the ſee of Lao- 
(3) Simleri Epit. dicea. 


illiah, Geſneris ® Arnoldus and Simlerus are in the right ; for Abuca- 


Candelabro 
fafteen Sanctor. apud 
Aſſeman. Bibl. 
Orient. tom. 2. 


ras was not Biſhop of Caria, but of Charræ or Haran 5. 293. 


in Meſopotamia, and he is ſo named in certain of his 
works in the Arabic tongue, which were ſeen and 
read by Aſſemanus at Sidon (4). 

As to the time when Abucaras lived, Abu'lfaragius 
ſeems 0 2 * _ 
cenus (5), which confirmy 
[CriT, Rive] 


(4) Afemar, ubi 
ſupra. 


with John Damaſ- (5) Apud A. 
e opinion of Turrianus. bi fupra | 


4 


Ay ABU 


fifreen of theſe. Diſſertations into. Latin, and publiſhed them. Sretſer adding thete to 


188 


as was led,. © nem 
1685, a treatiſe of Abucaràs, never 


the reſt [Ph which himſelf or Father Turrien had tranſlated, publiſhed a! compleat: (a); 
uppoſed,. edition of them; but it was not ſo, for Arnoldus printed at Paris in 
| | publiſhed; till then, from a manuſeript in the 


(2) Tis in Greek 
and Latin; and 
printed at In- 
golſtadt, in 40. 


Bodleian library. He did not illuſtrate it with Notes, not daring to touch u 22 
deep myſtery which, the author examines. in that treatiſe (0), I mean the incarnation and — Pre- 
the hypoſtatical union, Authors, find it a difficult matter to know the age in which 
Abucaras liv'd. Turrien the Jeſuit thinks him a diſciple of John Damaſcenus, according a 
to whom he muſt-have liv'd in the eighth century. Gretſer makes him flouriſh a little later 

[C] ; for he ſuppoſes him to be the fame with the Abucaras who had ſo great a ſhare in the 

troubles of the Church at Conſtantinople, in the time of Ignatius the Patriareh and 
Photius. "This. Abucaras firſt” adher'd to Phatius, and had undertaken in concert 

with Zachary Biſhop of Chalcedon, to go as his Embaſſador to the court of the Em- 

peror Lewis II, to whom he was to have preſented the book which, Photius had wiitten 

againſt Pope Nicholas; and to, excite that Prince to, ſhake off the papal yoke. How- 

ever, he was ſcarce ſet out, but Baſilius the Macedonian, who had uſurp'd the Impe- 

rial Crown, and put the Emperor Michael to death, recall'd, and commanded him to 

go no farther, Two years after this (©) he- preſented himſelf before the Council of 
Conſtantinople, when he humbly begg'd pardon; for having devoted himſelf ro Photi- 

us; and proteſted, that both force and artifice had been uſed to draw him over to 
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(9) Nicetus 
aphlagon, in 
— 2 nion of the 
, . fo . - 
rar. Scripts, Whom Arnoldus got acquainted in 


[4 
atio. 


+ 4 | D] Gretſer adding theſe to the reſt.) The Journal 
: des Sqavans gave a very falſe account of this Jeſuit's 
(6) Journal edition. Genebrardus, as they ſay (6), tranſlated and 
XXIII of 1685, publiſhed fifteen Diſſertations of this author 3 and 
7 = of the. Gretſer added them to what he got from Anaſtaſius 
the Sinaite in two manuſcripts out of the Bavarian 

Library. Had the authors of the Journal underſtood 

Arnoldus's Latin, they would not have made that 

miſtake. Theodori Abucaræ difſertationes guindecim 

jamdiu latin? vertit & edidit Genebrardus, deinde 

Theodorum Anaſftaſin Sinaitæ ob argumenti fimilitudi- 

nem conjunxit Facobus Gretſerus, deditque ex duobus 


(7) Arneldi Præ- codicibus MSS. Ditis Bavaria Maximiliani(y). That is, 


Genebrard had long fince tranſlated into Latin an 
<« publiſhed, fifteen Diſſertations of Theodorus Abu 
& caras; afterwards, —_ Gretſer annexed Theo- 
« dorus to Anaſtaſius the Sinaite, becauſe of the ſimi- 
« litude of their ſubjects, and publiſhed them from 
„two manuſcripts belonging to Maximilian Duke of 
% Bavaria.” Three particulars are mentioned in theſe 
Latin words; firſt, that Gretſer publiſhed Abucaras's 
works after thar Genebrard had publiſhed fifteen Dif- 
ſertations. 2dly, That Gretſer printed them from 
two manuſcripts belonging to the Duke of Bavaria ; 
and zdly, That he inſerted them with Anaſtaſius the 
Sinaite ; now there is hardly any thing like this in 
the Fournal des Sgavans. We are not there told, 
that Gretſer publiſhed more pieces than Genebrard, 


fatto, 


his party. His deſires were acquieſced with, the Patriarch reſtor'd him to the Commu- 
Church, and gave him a place in the aſſembly (4). | A learned man, with 
ngland, was of opinion, 
Ecclefþ. p.557- the ſeventh century (e). The works of this author were interted in the ſupplement to the 

* Bibliotbegue des Peres, of the Paris edition in | | 


at Abucaras liv'd in 2 
1624. 


nar that the edition of Abucaras was made from the 
Bavarian manuſeripts, but that they were uſed only 
for the edition of Anaſtaſtus, which Arnoldus does 
not ſay. We are to obſerve, that all Anaſtaſius the 
Sinaite's works were -not publiſhed with thoſe of 
Theodorus Abucaras, there being no more than the 
treatiſe entitled, "Odwyss, i. e. Dux vie adverſus 
Acephales, added to Abucaras's works, in Gretler's 
edicion. - * - Ip 

[C] Gretſer makes him flouriſh a little later ] Ar- 
noldus's Preface ſhews pretty manifeſtly, that Gretſer 
did not dare to advance any thing with regard to the 
age in which Abucaras lived. Gretſerus verd quis 
fuerit Abucaras, quo ſeculo floruerit, ab Antonio Vel- 
ſere SS. Theol. D. Eccigſiæ Friſingenſis Canonico, Præ- 
pete Spaltenſi, cujus bonori librum ſuum dedicavit, 
diſcere volebat (8). That is, But Gretſerus defired (6) Arro'di Præ- 
* to know who Abucaras was, and the age he lived Jpeio. 
„in, from Anthony Volſerus, Doctor of Divinity, 
Canon of the church of Friſingen, and Provoſt of 
60 r to whom he dedicated his book.” Arnol- 
dus by ſaying this only of Gretſer, inſinuates pretty 
evidently, that we are not to look for any thing 
more in the Preface of that Jeſuit ; however, it in- 
forms us alſo, that the Abucaras mentioned in the 
life of St. Ignatius Patriarch of Conſtantinople, is the 
ſame with the author of the Diſſertations. | 


0 


ABUDHAHER. This is the name of the Chief of the Kermathiinne or Canna- \ 
thians [A], under whom they profan'd and laid waſte Mecca, the 317th year of the 


Hegira j ]. 


(a) By this name walls 0 
that part of the 
tempie is call'd, 
in which the 
Mahometans per- 
form their wor- 
ſhip. 

(6) See the re- 
mark [X] of 
the article HA- 
GAR. 


Theſe plunder'd the Pilgrims, and kilPd ſeventeen hundred within the 
the very Caaba (a), at a time when thoſe harmleſs, ſuperſtitious people, were 
walking round that ſacred oratory, as their books of devotion enjoin'd. . The Karma- 
thians, not contented with the ſlaughter they had made, carried off the black ſtone 
out of the temple, which was there venerat 
pull'd down the gate of the temple, and fill'd with dead bodies the well Zamzam, one 
of the holieſt and moſt -ſacred parts in that place. To heighten the affliction, Abud- 
haher ridiculed the Mahometan religion in a moſt outrageous manner ; he brought his 


as a preſent ſent from heaven (5); they 


horſe to the entrance of the Caaba, purpoſely that he might lay his dung there ; and 
told the Mahometans, that they were great fools, to give the name of God's houſe to 
that edifice ; and added, Had God the leaſt regard for this temple, be would have cruſh'g 


They poſſeſſed themſelves of the greateſt part of the 
provinces of Eraki and Hejazi, ſpread themſelves 
over Syria, and advanced even to the gates'of Grand- 


Cairo (3). | 
17th year of the Hegira.) Abul Feda 


[4] Of the Karmathians.) This is the name of a 

ſect, which ſprung up in Arabia, about anno 278 of 

(1) That is, the Hegira (1). The founder of it was a blaſphemer 
Anno Dom. 891. and an impoſtor, who prevailing with ſuch peaſants 
(2) — m. — and inhabitants of deſarts, as were the moſt illiterate 
2 A and leaſt verſed in religion, to be his adherents ; he 
This Specimen by that means gained an abſolute authority over them. 
was printed in Dr. Pocock (z) gives us ſeveral etytnglogies of the 
Oxford, Anno word Karmathians. They were at firlt very inconſi- 


1650. derable, but they afterwards made incredible progreſs, 


| [83 The 

and Ahmed Ebn Yuſeph fix it at this period, and re- 
late, that the ſtone was not recovered till anno 339; 
but it was not ſo late according to Safioddin, who 
tells us that the ſtone was carried away in 319, and 


reſtored in 335 (4). 


(3) Pocock, Note 
in Specimen. Hi i. 


beam“ (4 Ibie. P- 119. 


| ABU 


me with bis thunder, for fo terribly, profaning ibis bouſe [C]. Rut notwithſtanding all this, 


fondly, ſaid t do theſe people imagine that they have go 
them W rat's ſtead MGM the object of Fei | 
pofititions. In uttering theſe words, they had ſomething more ſubſtantial in view 


the Mahometans ftill had the fame veneration for this temple, and continu'd their annual 
pilgrimages to it. When the Karmathians found this, they reſolv'd to ſend them back 
the black ſtone, after having kept it twenty two years. Sos time after, they had a 
mind to be merry, and to ridicule the folly of that ſuperſtitious devotion. Hou 
the black flone ! | but wwe ſent 

devotion. is falſe: and ſup- 


4 
To 


[DJ. than the bare pleaſure of inſulting the Mahometans. Anſwer, was made them, 


(e) Prevehii Note that they needed only to come and ſee the experiment which ſhould be made; and that 


% Specimen Hiſt, in caſe the ſtone ſwam on the ſurface of the water, it was the true one. Accordin ly, 
Arab. p. 118, 


119, ex 


feda & Ahmede 


Ebn Yuſef. 


(5) Ibid 


Þ» 24» 


it did ſo in the preſence of the Karmathians; by which means, all the doubts and 
ſcruples which the raillery of choſe prophane wretches might raiſe, were entirely eraz'd 
(e). This is a ſmall ſpecimen of the legend of the Eaſtern nations. | 

The reader will meet with a great many curious particulars relating to the Kar- 


nathens, and the name of their Chief Abu Thaher. 


LC] For ſo terribly profaning this boiſe] Ahmed f2tone in their poſſeſſion, they reſtored it. But ſtill 


nathians and, Abudhaher in D*Herbelot”s Bibliotheque Orientale (d). He calls them Car- {4) In the ar- 
5 1H | 22 * 256 


Ebn Yuſeph relates, that the Mahometan religi- they did not quit all pretenſions to it; for when 


on never ſuffered ſuch a calamity, as on this occa- they declared that the ſtone they had given back 


ſion (5). f | was a' falſe” one, they undoubtediy did it merely 
[0] Something more ſubſtantial in view.) They in the view of raiſing doubts and ſcruples in the 

ad hoped to draw the caravans of pilgrims to them, minds of the people, and in order to divide at leaſt 
imagining that thoſe deluded people would go where the pilgtimages one time or other; but the inhabi- 
ever the ſtone Mould be carried, for which reaſon tants of Mecca foreſaw the conſequences of this, and 
they would never let it be ranſomed, and were deaf therefore thought proper to ſpread a report, that an 
to all intreaties or promiſes. But finding. afterwards experiment having been made upon their ſtone; it 
that the pilgrimages to Mecca were ſtill continued, had ſtood the teſt. | | 
and that no one came to pay their devotions to the 


.FABU'L AINA, a famous Doctor, was noted for his ſmart ſayings or repartees 
[4]. He was very pour and made his court daily to the Wazir or V; ier Iſmael, the 
lon of Belal. © One day his daughter, a Voman of exquiſite beauty, ſaid to him; Fa- 
ther, as you wait every day upon the Viſier, don't you - acquaint him with your ne- 


- ceſlity? T do, anſwered the father, but he will not liſten to what I ſay. ' But, replied 


(1) Chap. 26. 


* oy * * * 1 
1 * 
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for him, and threatned to puniſh him if he did not 


ſhe, does not he ſee your poverty ? How ſhould he ſee it, ſays the father, when he 


will not once condeſcend to look at me? Upoy, this, his daughter cited very a propos 
the followi 


thee any profit B] (a). 


„ 


[4] Was noted for bis ſmart 'Jayings or repartees.) contemptible extraction is generally impudent and 
The following incident gave oc 

making one. Moſes, ſon to Abda'lmilec the Khalif, | i | 

having ſecretly put to death in priſon a friend of this Fools in proſperity like bubbles blown, 

Doctor, and cauſed a report to be ſpread that he had Fly high, and hardly by themſelves are known : © 
eſcaped ; Abu'l Aina being one day asked what was Forget the dunghil whence the muſhrooms grew, 


become of his friend, replied in the words mentioned And tate themſelves to be the Lord knows who. 


in the Koran (1), Moſes fruck bim and be died. | 
The Prince being told what Abu'l Ain had faid, ſent The above ſentence of the Doctor, and the manner 


N in which the Khaliſ received it, prove that they were 
bridle his tongue. Abu'] Aina, without being in the both men of ſenſe. 180 17. 


" Jeaſt diſconcerted, anſwered him in the words imme- [3B] Do not ſerve that which neither hears nor fees, 


_ diately following; Intende/t thou to kill me, as thou nos can bring thee any profit.) An excellent leſſon to 


killedft the man yeſterday ? The Prince found this thoſe who often make a fruitleſs court to great men. 

ge ſo well timed, that he reſtrained his 1 here are ſome Turkiſh verſes to the ſame effect, 
and reſolved to ſilence this Doctor by gifts rather t e ſenſe of which is very beautiful, and are as 
by menaces. Another time the Khalif complained, follows: | 
that Abu'l Aind gave out that he had no courage, 'Tis trange that earthly mortals ſhould addreſs © 


but the Doctor ſoon calmed his reſentments by theſe Vain creatures, and neglect the r ſupreme. 
worde: The truly noble man is generally modeſt and Thoughtleſs, they never crave of him that's rich, © 3 
| reſerved; on the contrary, a man of a low and But idly beg of thoſe who beg themſelves (3). (9 "2 


"1 . 


* 
1 * oy 


ABUL FARAGIUS (Gxzcory), ſon to Aaron a Phyſician, was himſelf one, 
and gain'd great reputation in his art, inſomuch that people came from the moſt remote 
countries to ask his advice. He was born in Malatia [A], near the Euphrates, and 
would have been very little known in this age, had he made Phyſic the boundary of 
his knowledge; but he was vers'd in Hiſtory, and has left us a work in that kind, 


N verſe of the Koran againſt idols. Do not ſerve that which neither hears, nor 
(a). D*Herbelat, ſees, nor Rk | | 
L rent. ! , 


ion to Abu'] Aina's raſh (2), So one of our Engliſh Poets, (3) D'Herbelot, 
Þ» 24+, 


which does honour to his memory. Our age indeed does not judge ſo favourably. of it 


as. the Eaſterns did: but thoſe nations are exceſſive. in their applauſe; a circumſtance 
which is owing, either to the few truly learned men they have among them, or to the 


* 1 * 292 
nat! 1 | a \ TOES | 
70 


1G He was bert in Malatia.] T have locked, but | moſata, towards the ſource of the river Kuphgates(): 


+ 


'*Krong city, fifty one thouſand paces *diltint from Sa- Ss, . att 


this city under the word. Melita and Metttene; which 5 
ie is very true, * having placed it in the — . 
tor ay 1 happened to peruſe the raphia Nuvienſis nia, upon the Euphrates, and ſays chat it is now A 
ſor other mattets, I there found that Malatia Was a R PRE WITTY 1 % b ot 0 


* 


„ p. 197 


dz vain, for this city in Pocock's Prefaces,. in Orte- Mr. Baudrand acquaints me, that he has mentioned L fem +> 
livy's The/aurys, and Baudrand's Geography. How- | 


yer, chance favoured me more than my reſearches, 


v4 Os 


2 


AB U 


caſt of their minds. Be this as it. will, there are an hundred hiſtorians. in the Weſt, 
whoſe compoſitions, tho“ no ways inferior to thoſe of Abul Faragius, have yet not 


had the titles beſtowed upon them, which have been given to our Aſiatic 
ivd about the end of the thirteenth century, and, was a Chriſtian 8 

which, ſeveral: Mahometans ſtudied under him [D]. We are to conſider a certain repo 
jring moments, in the ſame. li 
liſhed in all ſets LE]. He 5 | 
dynaſties z and it is an epitome, of Univer/al. 
, from the creation to his own time. It conſiſts of ten | 


viz. that he abjur'd his religion in his e 
ſand other ſuch fictions, which are pu 
hiſtory, which is written in Arabic, by 
Hiſtory 


Profeſſor of c 
12 Hebrew and of each _ 


be ſeen in the = 

work of Abul Faragius, anno 1 
a ſupplement, containing a compendious 

- Eaſtern Princes. 


lement to Moreri, Dr. Pocack (a) 
3, with his Latin verſion of it; 


. He 
anding 


t with a thou- 
divided his. 


parts; and the contents 
| "rg this 
ta which he added 


« 


ſequel of that hiſtory with reſpect to the 
He had before publiſhed in 1650, a ſmall extract of t 
naſty of this author, illuſtrated with a grea 


ninth dy- 
t number of learned notes, and entitled it, 


Specimen Hiſtoriæ Arabum, ſive Gregorii Abu! Faragji Malatienſis, de origine & moribus 


Arabum 


{6) In Prefat. 
A — 
N rr. Pail 
& alibi» 


(c) Extrafted ticulars, were ſtole from Abul Faragius. I cannot poſiibl 
wek's Prefaccs, tion Abraham Ecchellenſis calls our author Gregoriùs Bar 


Aliatic.] Dr. Pocock found what follows, prefixed 
to a manuſcript of Abul Faragius, written anno goo 
of the Hegira; Dixit Dominas noſter pater ſanctus, 
eximius, dactrina & eruditione inſignis, dactorumſ rasa: 


piece is the moſt valuable in the whole work ; it comprehending, in a moſt inſtrugiive 
method, which has all the air of truth, the p | 
that Abraham Zacuth relates of that Monarch, in his Juchaſin, and ſeveral other par- 


faccina narratio : i. e. A Specimen of the Arabic Hiſtory, or a ſuccinct 
« relation of the origin and manners of the Arabians, by G 
« native of Malatia (5). Abul Faraghius is not near ſo exact on the tranſactions of the 
Greeks and Romans, as on thoſe of the Saracens and Tartar M 


regory Abul Faragius, a. 
oguls. The latter 


rodig ious conqueſts of Zingis-Chan. All 


He 


ueſs TH what founda- 
. p UL. 
« He profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, and w. 
learned Muſſulmans were his pupils. It * YT” 
„% that he renounced the Chriſtian faith in his expir- 


Jing moments.” Theſe words were writ by Ebn 
Chalecan, an author famous. for his lives of illuſtrious 


excellentiam excellentifſimus, temporum ſuorum exem- men, it we may believe a remark written by another (1) 
plur, ſeculi phoenix, ſapientum gloria, Doctor Divina hand, in the ſame part of the copy (3). (3) Pecocl. Pref, Bi 
ope ſuffultus Mar Gregorins, Abut-Phardi, filius urcri- TE) Which are publifbed in all ſef;.] We juſt Ceed Dyna. t. 
lenter ſapientis Aaronis Medici Malattenſs. That is, li heard the report that was ſpread, relating to the 
Thus aid Mar Gregory, Abul Pharagius (fon tdi wyexpiring moments of Abul Faragiue. The! Mahome- 
«« the excellently wiſe Aaron, à Phyfician of Malatia},, tans could ſcarce believe, that it was ble for ſa. 
« our Lord, dur holy excellent father, famous great a man as our hiſtorian to be a Chriſtian in his 
his learning and erudition, the King of the Learned, heart; but were perſuaded rather, that he adhered ta) 
the moſt excellent of thoſe whoiexcel, the example” inwardly to the faith, notwithſtanding the erroneouſ- 
Hof his times, the phenix of his age, the glory of neſs of his outward'profeſſion, til} che near approaches 
„ wiſe men, the Doctor ſuſtained by the Divine aſ of death made diſſimulation unneceſſary. This prejudice - 6 
«« ſiſtance.” And here follows what he met with at prevails univerſally. Every one fancies that the truths = 
the end of another copy : Pater & Dominus noſter, rex of his own religion are ſo clear and obvious, that all 
doftorum, & corona virorum virtute preſiantium, du- perſons: of ability of other - perſuaſions cannot fail of 
biorum in Theologicis oceultorum Eri, Chriſtiano- diſcovering them 3 and that nothing but worldly con- 
rum princeps primarius, fete Facobitice medulla, Mar fiderations can prevail with them not to profeſs it 
Gregorius, dominus, r, unicum «vi decus, & ſæ- ly. Such perſons therefore imagine that when 
culi pharnix. That is, Our Lord and father, the the fatal moment draws nigh, when the fate of eter- 
« King of the Learned, and the crown of thoſe who nity ſtrikes more forcibly on the mind (4), all who (4) Di, bnge 
excel in virtue, the reſolver of the hidden doubts till then acted in a diſguiſe, give truth the glory, and it. guorum | 
* in Divinity, the moſt illuſtrious head of the Chri- throw off the mask. ab abi 
« ſtians, the marrow of the ſe& of Jacobites, Mar — rg wy 
Gregory, Lord, father, ſole glory of his time, and Nam vere voces tum demum peftore ab imo Dido apud Siliura 
gory 9 = - * pud Silium 
«« phenixof the age.” To this let us add the words Ejiciuntur, & eripitur perſona, manet res (5). Italicum. lib. $. 
he found pi to à Syriac Grammar written by | In Engli p. 140. 0 
that author 3 Pater noſter ſantins, rex doctorum, Mar For then their words will with their thoughts agree, == —— c 
Gregorius, Doctor Orientis, qui idem e Abu Pharai, And, all the mask pull'd off, ſhew what be. « endleßb night, (4 
filius: Abronis medici CN i. e. Malatienſis. Creech. «© whoſe gloomy P. 
A That is, * Our holy father, King of the Learned, This bad principle has given riſe to the many idle © forms ( 
ö „Mar Stegory, the Doctor of the Eaſt, who is ſtories, which are told in Moreri's Dictionary, con- | _ =o, oþ on 
» boa  * Abul-Pharagius, the ſon of Aaron, a Phyſician of cerning Peter Du Moulin, Joſeph Scaliger, &c. and . 11888 
Pcs w_ « Malatia. | has alfo occaſioned a multitude of diſcourſes, in which « death. 
de [C] Was a Chriftian) We have juſt now ſeen certain perſons are made to ſay, The religion I profeſs (5) us, 
Syrian, the dif- that he was of the ſe& of the Jacobites ®, which #s better for this world, but not at the hour of death. lib. 3. ver. 57+ 
ple of Eutyches Pocock tells us is more probable than what a learned Sce the remark [DD] of the article Mahomet. 
13 Jew relates, viz. that Abul Faragius was of the ſect [FI Calls aur author Gregorius Bar Hebreus Syrus.] 
— G.; © of the Melchites: Cui potins fidem habemus, quam On this occaſion I ſhall make the little remark follow- 
Pateolum. Mar- dofto cuidam Fudeo, qui eum vocat Ebnol' Koff Cbriſ ing. Pocock mentions two paſſages in which our au- 
cofſ. Calonie tianum Malatienſem, ſecta Melthitam (2). | thor is called Mar Gregorius, and another where the 
rage [D] Several Mabome tons ſtudied under him.) In name, Mor Gregorius, is given him 3 but he makes 
om e one of Pocock's copies, what follows was written no reflection on the former of thoſe two words, nor 
rarics of the Eaſt, àa Mahometan :' Author libri off Abul-Farai Ebn He- tells us, that Abul Faraghius was called Mark. Here ( 
who don't ſpeak (ima, vir. multæ lictionis, variifque ſcientiis inſirufius I ſhall obſerve that the authors of the Supplement ro 
the Gyeek tongue, & penitus inbutus, prætipas autem medicite gloris Moreri may pollibly be miſtaken, when they declare 
— N Jaculo ſuo clarus, adeo ut ad eum 2 plagis occidentali- that this author was called Mark Gregory. They may ( 
Create aieber bas frequentes contenderent. Chriftianu: erat, d quo have miſtaken Mar, a title of honour anſwerin to j 
with regard to amen dedicerunt multi ? Muflemarum eximit doftis. Sir in our tongue, for Mark, a name given in bapuſm. 


faith or cere - Frrunt ipſum morti propinguum à fide Chriſtians  deſei- 


ys. viſe (2) That is, * This book was written by Abul- 
ae. f. af: 4 Pharagias'Ebn Hocima, à perſon of great reading, 
elrabum, © and perfectly verſed in various ſciences. He was 
«« particularly famous in his time for his great «kill in 

; «« phyſic, ſo that people flocked to him from the Eaſt. 


| \ 6 
I find the ſame miſtake in the book entitled, The Per- 4 5 


petuity of the Faith defended (6), for the Patriarch of (7) Perro 
Bab ſo who joined in communion with the Church Stro==2 d: Cha!- 
of Rome under Pope Paul the Vith, is there named — . 
Mark Elie (Elias) whereas the author who is cited 7 Palie. 


wt privy f ) reun, 
on that occaſion, calls him Mar Elias.  Kcels/x, p 41g. 


f 
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cr ABULFARAGIUS. As Mr. Bay le is not very accurate in his account of this 
mous man, we therefore think that a ſupplemental article will not be unacceptable. 
bulfaragius was born, A. C, 1226 (a) and was ſurnamed Bar-Hebreus, that is, the (4) Aﬀemance, 
ſon of an Hebrew. man, becauſe his father was. originally of Jewiſh extraction [A]. ton. +. > Hoe 
From his childhood he apply 0 himſelf to the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic languages; 

and afterwards learning Philoſophy and Divinity, he ſtudied Phyſic under his father, 

and the moſt celebrated Phyſicians of his time. Being twenty. years of age, he 

was ordained Biſhop of Giba by Ignatius the Patriarch of the Jacobires, as he 
himſelf relates in his Syriac Chronicle (5). The next year, viz. A. C. 124%, he was (6s) P. 2. fol. 3224 
tranſlated by the ſame Patriarch to the See of Lacabena, and ſome years after to that . u f. 245 
of Alepo. Finally, about the year 1266, he was made Primate of the Jacobites in 

the Eaſt [B], which dignity he poſſeſſed till his death in 1286 (c). He expected to (c) Adem. ibi4, 
die in that year, which was the ſixtieth of his age; for he ſaid that he was born when “ . | 
Jupiter and Saturn were in conjunction in the Sign of Aquarius; that twenty years after 

they were again in conjunction in Libra, when he was made Biſhop ; that after twenty 

other years, when he was promoted to the dignity of Primate, theſe two Planets were 

in conjunction in the Sign of Gemini, and that they being again in conjunction in 

Aquarius after the ſpace of twenty years, he thought that the time of his death was 

now come (d) CJ. At his interment his corps was followed by a numerous attendance, (4) 4/5. 
not only of perſons of his own principles, but alſo of Armenians and Greeks [DJ, who * — 
all were preſent at the Divine Service that was performed on this occaſion. Beſides the » 2063. 
Hiſtory mentioned oy Mr. Bayle, Abulfaragius wrote about thirty other Tracts, ſeveral 

of which gelate to Philoſophy or Divinity: Aſſemanus has given us a catalogue of 
them, which is too large to inſert here. It will —_ by ſome of his arguments, which 

we ſhall give in the remarks, how deeply he was ſkilled in Philoſophy and Divinity (E]- 
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A] Becauſe his father was of Fewifp extraction. 
Sol think — 22 — 520 words of Aſſe- 
manus, Abu/faragius patre Aaron medico natus eff, ex 
. quo Bar- Hebræi, id eff, Hebræi fi cognomentum 
(1) Aﬀemanus, fraxit t). « The father of Abulfaragius was Aaron a 
Biblioth, Orient, «« Phyſician, whence he was ſurnamed the ſon of an 
A n This is mere 2 if Aaron — — 8 worſhip, if a blind zeal were "1 = by da 
| not of Hebrew extraction; Hence it appears that excited in peo bigotted or ambitious ym 
Dr. Pocock, and after him Mer, Bayle, had be reaſon leaders. FF Ok — 7 
to ſay, one cannot gueſs why Abraham Ecchellenſis [E] How deeply be was rhilled in Philoſophy and Saumur, bot 

calls him Gregorius Bar Hebraus, for he is alſo thus Divinity.} The arguments he makes uſe of to prove without 

(2) Ibid. p. 248. named in the titles of his books (2). that God ſees and hears, might prove alſo that he has 

LB] Primate of the Eaſt.) The Syrians call Chal- the ſenſe of ſmelling, feeling and taſting z for he rea- 

| dea and Aſſyria the Eaſt, and Syria and Meſopotamia ſons after this manner ; Deus vidit, aten eme vi- 
(3) Wü. p. 252. the Welt (3). 


dens videre & audire natura poteſ ; omne autem quod 
Bute 1. [C] The time of his death was now come.) The 


natura videre & audire 22 nec tamen videt aut” 
following words are found at the end of a Grammar, audit, privati oni, viſu & auditus nomine, boc eff, 
which is written in the Syriac tongue, and kept in 


cecitatis & ſurditatis titulo appellari neceſſario debet 3 
MSS. in the Vatican Library at Rome. Tranſat ill 


Deus igitur, quem his nominibug nuncupari wnefas eff, 
anno, quo ſe moriturum putabat, quum neguaguam mo- necefſario ſeguitur guod audiat & videat (10). That (10) Abulph, 
reretur, aicbat juxta illud Apofleli, non oportet reſpi- Candelabrum 


is, God ices ; now every living ſubfance ſees and 
cere ad elementa hec in irma & miſera, neque obſervare * hears naturally; and all that b — nature can ſee - way a 
menſes aut dies aut tempora aunorum; non enim Deus 


„and hear, and yet does not ſee or hear, muſt be Fundam. a. cp. 
tollit animam, uſque dum cogitet cogitationem, quam * ſaid to be deprived of ſeeing and hearing, that is, 4. F. r, 2. 
nemo effugere gucat, Juxta dignam laude admonitionem, ** mult be called blind and deaf; but as it is blaſphe- Aſſeman. ubi 
guam fairs illa Thecuitis ad Davidem habuit. Hac- ** mous to ſay this of God, it follows therefore that ſupra, p. 286, 
renus ille de geſtibus ſuis & de morti« expeftatione. At- he hears and ſces.” Dicimus guod Creator cuncta 

que ita gaudens & letus obiit migravitque ad Domi- que exiſiunt comprebendit. Atqui colores & woces 

num die 30 Julii Anno 1597 * (Chriſti 1286) &c. (4). ſunt ex iis, que exiftunt, colores igitur & voces Creator 

That is, When the year, in which he thought he comprebendit : Quum autem horum comprehenſio per 

„ ſhould die, was and he was ſtill living, he itum & viſum duntaxat fiat, neceſſario E 

« made uſe of thoſe words of the Apoſtle ()ñ we ought Creatorem videre & audire (11). That is, We fay (11) N. 
„not to mind the weak and beggarly elements of this * that the Creator underſtands. whatever exiſts ; co- 

% world, nor #&/erve days, and months, and times, and © lours and voices are among the things which exiſt 

10 yours for God does not take away a ſoul, till he and they cannot be underſtood but by hearing 

«« has reſolved to perform that decree which no mor- * ſeeing; hence it muſt be concluded, that the Cre- 


vice. Abulfaragius himſelf ſays (8), thas the Neſtori- (8) = Chron, 
ans uſed to meet daily in his Church with the Jaco- Pam 3- ap. cund - 
bites ; and Olearius obſerves, that Chriſtians, of What F 25% 
denominations ſoever they be, don't ſeruple to join 

together in their devotions (9). Hence it appears, (9) From a little 
that a diſagreement in opinions would be no objection book written in 


« eund. 
p. 263. Note 1, 
(5) Gal, iv. 9, 
10. 


«« tal can eſcape. Thus far Abulfaragius himſelf re- 
«« lates his own actions and his expeQation of dying. 
% He departed this life with chearfulneſs and alacrity, 
« on the zoth of July in the year 1597 of the Greek 
« Ara (A. C. 1286).” Here is a very great inaccuracy, 
if not a downright falſhogd ; for that very year (1597) 
in which Abulfaragius is ſaid to die, and in which he 
really died, is that which he expected would be his 
laſt, as he himſelf informs us in the words quoted in 
the text of this article (6). How then can it be ſaid, 
that he did not die that year? Aſſemanus takes no no- 
tice of this. contradiction, which we know not how 
to reconcile 1 for his brother himſelf ſays (7), that he 
always had that year in his mind ; that he fell fick 
that very year, and would take no phyſick, and at laſt 
died on the 3oth of July, | | 
(] Net only, of bis enn principles, but alſo Ar. 
menians and Greeks.) It is common enough in the 
Eaſt, for Chriſtians of different ſets to aſſemble in 
the ſame Church, and to join in the ſame Divine Ser- 


8 


— 


« tor ſecs and hears.” But we find all this muſt be 
taken in a ſpiritual or metaphorical ſenſe ; for Abul- 
faragius himſelf ſtarting this objection, viz. that the 
ſoul ſees, feels, &c. by the organs of the body, but 
that God having no body, he can have no organs ; 
how then ſhall he ſee or hear? He anſwers, that the 
ſoul wants organs, becauſe it is imperfeQ, but that 
God w_ infinitely perfect, can have no occaſion for 
them. Thele are examples of his manner of reaſon- 
ing in Philoſophy. With regard to Divinity, he main- 
tained with all the Jacobites, that there is but ane 
nature in the Perſon Chriſtz whereas the Orthodox 
Divines ſay, there are two natures (the Divine and the 
human) united in one perſon. Abulfaragius reaſons 
as follows to ſupport his opinion. To lay chat dif- 
«« ferent natures are united together ſignifies, that 
from their mutual conjunction one 
« arilesz but it is impoſſible that this ſhould be 2 
« mere name without the thing named ; otherwiſe 
« Chriſt would be nothing, which 3» a direct abſur- 


as dnp. 


ngle thing 
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Y T4. ibid. ap. Ot 
eund. 


p. 250. 


J.. 
COT 


fectly virtuous nor altogether vicious. 


AB U 


His fentiments concerning the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper, ſcem more ra- 
tional than thoſe of the Roman Catholics, and are entirely different from what is tall'd 
»* +» Tranſubſtantiation [Hg. He held a ſtrange opinion concerning thoſe who are not per- 


He maintain'd, that they ſhould neither be 


admitted into Heaven, nor condemned to Hell, but be kept in the ſame Paradiſe in 
which Adam was at firſt placed 3 As Abulfaragius liv'd in the thirteenth century, 


an age famous for miracles of al 


kinds, it would ſeem ſtrange were none wrought by 


him, or in his behalf; but he himſelf mentions two; the firſt happened a little after 


be was advanced to the dignity of a Primate, When in the Eaſter Holidays he was 
the Chriſm, or Holy Ointment, which before conſecration did not 


NOTE 
fill the veſſel in which it was contain'd, it increafed ſo much after ' conſecration, 
tat it would have run over the veſſel, had they not pour'd it immediately into an- 


: 


- 


* 


10 dity. . It follows therefore, that what ariſes from 
« the union of two natures muſt be ſomething real, 
« 'which muſt be either a ſubſtance or an accident. 
„It cannot be an accident, and therefore muſt be a 


. «ſubſtance. Now a ſubſtance is either common or 


« ſingular; it cannot be common, for in that caſe the 


name Chriſt would belong to ſeyeral ſpecies, and 


to ſeveral perſons, Which is impoſſible ; for a com- 


„% mon ſubſtance * is that whoſe name ard definition 
„ can be applied to all the individuals which are 
„ comprehended under the general or common name. 
«© Therefore that which ariſes from the union of ſe- 
« yeral-natures muſt be a fingular ſubſtance ; but a 
« fingular ſubſtance is nothing elſe but a ſingular na- 
« ture and perſon. Therefore Chriſt, who is not 


nothing, but ſomething; who is no accident, but 


(12) 
p. 289. 


Rd 


24 ſubſtance; nor a common but a fingular ſubſtance, 
Id. ap. cund. 


* muſt have but one nature and perſon. (12).” This 
is the principal argument of the Jacobites, which they 
ſupport by the following ſyllogiſm. The word Man 


can be applied to Peter and to Paul, therefore they 


> 
(13) Ibid. 


P35 - - - 


are two men ; if then we could apply the word —4 
to the Divine and to the human nature, there would 
be two natures and two Chriſts; but there is but one 
Chriſt, therefore he alſo has but one nature (13). 
Aſſemanus undertakes to confute theſe reaſonings of 


Abulfaragius, and of the Jacobites, but his refutation 


is ſo ſubtle and ſcholaſtic, that we are afraid of tiring 


(14) Hit. Crit. 
des Dot m. &c. 
des” Chretiens 
Orient, c. 9. p. 
119. 


the reader ſhould we tranſlate it here; we will only 
obſerve, that ſuch nice diſtinctions and ſcholaſtic rea- 
ſonings, far from- ſupporting religion againſt the cavils 
of Infidels and Heretics, — calculated only to ex- 


poſe the Goſpel to ridicule, and afford a ſpecious pre- 


rence to explode it. Father Simon thinks the Jaco- 
bitgs differ from the Orthodox only in the manner of 
expreſſing their opinions (14). 

[F] Entirely different from what is called Tranſub- 
fantiation.] Theſe are his words; Quemadmadum 
natura humana Domini non natura, ſed propter uni- 


onem cum natura Divina, Deus dicitur & ; ita & 


panis hic & vinum non natura corpus & ſanguis ſunt, 
fed propter gratiam Spiritus, qui ipfis illabirur, corpus 
& ſanguis Chriſti dicuntur. That is,. Asche human 
nature of the Lord, is not called Godp becauſe it 
is ſo naturally, but is called and is God only be- 
«< cauſe. it is united to the Divine Nature; ſo this 
„ bread and this wine, are not naturally the bod 

« and blood of Chriſt, but are only fo called, becauſe 
«of the grace of the Spirit which comes upon them” 
(15). And he explains more particularly how this is 
to be underſtood, when he anſwers the following ob- 


jection. If becauſe of the grace of the Spirit, the 


„ bread and wine are call:d the body and blood of 
God; and if che body and blood are God, becauſe 
« they are united with God; it will follow, that 
„the bread and wine are allo God.“ To which 

: anſwers: ,, If we maintained that the bread 
and wine are naturally the body and blood (of 
« Chriſt ;) and that the body and blood are naturally 
« God, the objeftion would hold good. But we 
don't ſay ſo ; we only ſay, that the bread and wine 


(16) Ibid- F. 294. „ are the body and blood (of Chriſt) becauſe of the 


(17) See the 
chap. quoted in 
marg- note 14. 


« grace. of the Spirit, and (that his body and blood 
are) the body and blood of God, not naturally, but 
« becauſe of their union with God (16).” Thus it 
ars, how far the Jacobites are from maintaining 
ranſubſtantiation. Father Simon ought to have ta- 


ken notice of this, when he treats of the opinions' of 
the Jacobites ; but he is quite ſilent (17). If this is 
f I don't know. by what name to 


not prevaricating, : 
call ſuch an; omiſſion, Father Simon's. intention was 
te: ſhew, that the Eaſtern Chriſtians agree in almoſt 


her (F). This was look'd upon as a very great miracle HJ. The other happened 


eyery thing with the Roman Catholics, and that when 
they differ it is only in words, or in ſome cuſtoms and 
ceremonies, of an indifferent nature. See his Preface 
to the book quoted above; but how far he has ſue- 
ceeded in his attempt we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew, 
when we come to give an account of the Sects he 
mentions. | | 1 

[G] Kept in the Paradiſe, in which Adam was at 
firſt placed.) Theſe are words ; Dicimus haud 


fruſftra creatus eft Paradiſus, ett Adam Natim ex 0 


pulſus & relegatus fuit ; Jed initio guidem Adam & 


Heva in eo babitdrunt; poſt eorum vero diſceſſum, 
anime juſtorum, ut patrum eorum, qui Deo placue- 

re, Abraham nimirum & Tſaac & Jacob, & Pro- 
pbæ tarum, , Fuftorum, & Latronis dexteri, & 
Apoſtolorum, Martyrum, & Confeſſorum, & Ana- 
choretarum, ibi habitarunt, & nunc habitant. Sed 
Enoch atque Elias "ibidem corpore manent. Atque 
hi quidem uſque ad reſurreftionem. Poſt reſurrectio- 

nem verd, quum non omnes homines regno cœlorum digni 
Ant, nec omnes pœnis infernalibus & Diabolo paratis, 
hoc eſt, tenebris exterioribus tradantur, ſed medius plu- 
rium ſtatus erit inter utrumgue boc extremitm ; haud 

inverifimile eff, nonnulles homines, qui ner in omnibus 

perfetti fint, nec in omnibus imper fetti & impii, ad æter- 
nam ' Paradiſi habitationem deſtinariz quod & verax 
ille comprobat, qui ait, In domo Patris nei mult man- 
ones . eur enim fieri nequit ut una ex illis man- 
fonibus Paradiſus fit (18) W; 


* 


hat is, We ſay that (18) Ap. Aſſem- 


„ Paradiſe has not been created in vain, though Adam ibid. p. 294. 


« was immediately baniſhed out of it. For Adam and 
« Eve lived in it at firſt ; afterwards it became the 
place of abode for the ſouls of the righteous, as of 
Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob; of the Prophets, of the 
« Penitent Thief; of the Apoſtles, Martyrs, Confeſ- 


© fors, and Anchorets ; they all inhabit Paradiſe. 


And Enoch and Elijah are there ſtill in their bodies, 


« and ſhall remain in Paradiſe till the reſurrection. 
gut after the reſurrection, as all men ſhall not be 
« worthy to inherit the kingdom of heaven z nor all 
« deſerve to be condemned to hell torments, prepared 
“for the Devil, that is, to be caſ into outer dark- 
„ neſr, there will be an intermediate ſtate between 


_ © theſe extremes. It is therefore not improbable, 


„ that ſome men, who have not been perſectly vir- 


* tuous, nor yet altogether wicked, will have Para- 


« diſe appointed them for an eternal habitation ; 
* which is alſo confirmed by him that is true, when he 
« ſays, in my Father's houſe there are many manſions. 


For why could not Paradiſe be one of theſe man- 
-«-fions?” Aſſemanus remarks on this paſſage, that if 


Abulfaragius ſpeaks of adult perſons, as he ſeems to 
do, he muſt have borrowed his notions from the Pe- 
lagians, who denying” original fin, maintained that 
men, who died without being baptiſed, and without 
having any ſupernatural virtue; but who were ' alfa 
free from great fins, ſhould not obtain the heavenly 
Paradiſe, nor be condemned to hell, but ſhould go to 
an intermediate place. But, adds Aſſemanus ; if Abul- 
faragius underſtood this of infants, his opinion has been 
alſo maintained by ſome other Divines, who thought 
it was probable, that infants would inhabir this world, 
and conſequent 
that Paradiſe, if it was not deſtroyed by the flood, 
ſhould eſcape the general conflagration (1979 
[H] A very 
to account for this miracle in à natural way z the tem- 
ple being little, ſays he, and very full of ur ugh this, 
wich the wax tapers and burning of incenſe, might 
heat the air to ſuch a degree, as to cauſe the balſam 
to dilute and melt Way, and To to run out of the 
veſſel, without any miracle (20). 


Paradiſe though it is not likely, 


(19) Id. ibid. p. 


eat miracle] Aſſemanus pretends 295: 


a0) P. 250» 
note 1 


. 
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Abulfaragins. The Church of St. John Bar- 
Nagore having been. demoliſhed by ſome robbers, Abulfaragius built a new church 


in the year 1285, and 1 thus related 
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and monaſtery in à more ſecure place, and dedicated it to the ſame Saint: and as he 
defir'd that the relics of the ſaint ſhould be kept in the new church, he ſent ſome 
perſons to dig them up out of the ruins of the old church; but they not finding the 
relics, the ſaint appear'd to ſome Chriſtians, and told them, that except the Primate 
himſelf came, the relics would never be found, Abulfaragius hearing of this, would 
not believe it, and feigning to be ſick, ſhut himſelf up in his cell, from the Friday 


till the Sunday night following; 
depoſited un 


when having faid his evening 
tween ſleeping and waking he ſaw a glorify'd 
r the altar of the old church. 


rayers, and being be- 
1 [1], who told him that the relics were 
pon this the Primate went immediately 


with his brother and two Biſhops, in queſt of thoſe holy remains, and found them ac- 
cording to the direction of the boy (g). Here follows the character of Abulfaragius, 2 Ibid. p. 260, 
drawn by his own brother. Who would not, ſays he, deplore the unhappy con- 


«« dition of the famous Jacobites, ſeeing 


them depriv'd of this extraordinary man, 


«« this excellent Philoſopher? No one but himſelf could give ſuch ſatisfactory an- 
« ſwers to any foreigner, either on eccleſiaſtical matters, or profane ſciences. No one 
« could write letters ſo full of good ſenſe, fo elegant and elaborate, as: thoſe of this 


66 
a 


eat man, whom God had endow'd with the knowledge of the whole circle. of 
— This famous Prelate was perpetually writing and compoſing excellent 


ebooks, from the age of twenty till the time of his death (h).“ The learned Pocock ( N, une, ap, 
is miſtaken, when he fays in his preface, that our Abulfaragius was the fame with . ibid. ps 
Abulfaragius Abdalla Ebn-Attiba [X]. Concerning what is ſaid of Abulfaragius's re- 

nouncing Chriſtianity when he was near his death, ſce the remark [L]. 


[I He * a glorify'd boy.) Here again Aſſemanus 


(21) Ibid. p. 261, (21) will not allow the miracle; this, ſays he, might 
Nate 1. be a dream of Abulfaragius; or a ſtory invented to 
raiſe the piety of the people : and he obſerves, that 

St. Auſtin reproaches 1 tiſts with ſuch viſions. 

But if ſuch a ſtory were related by a Catholic writer, 

Aſſemanus would have found no fault with it; but 

it muſt not be allow'd that any miracles were per- 

form'd among thoſe that are called Heretics. 

[Y The learned Pocock was miſtaken when be ſaid, 

c.] For our Abulfaragius himſelf relates the death of 

Abulfaragius Abdalla Ebn - Attiba, and gives a catalogue 

(22) In Chron. of the books he wrote (22). ** Towards the latter end 
Syriac. part 1, « of October, in the year 1355 of the Greek Ara, 
fal- 112: ap. 4ſ* « (A. C. 1043) fays he, died Abulfaragius, a pious 
fn ubi fopra- e Neſtorian Monk,a learned man and a Philoſopher. He 


« wrote in Arabic a Commentary on the Old and New 
« Teftament ; he alſo explain'd the books of Ariſtotle, 
„% and reprov'd the Neſtorian Patriarchs, for their 
« neglecting eccleſiaſtical learning: but in my opinion 
«© he was but little skill'd in the Syriac tongue.” It 
appears by this, that Abulfaragius Ebn-Attiba liv'd 
above two hundred years before our Abulfaragius : 
and Dr Pocock himſelf (23) places the death of Ebn- 
Attiba in the year 435 of the Hegira that is, A. C. 


(23) Or rather 
bultar. trant- 
lated by Pocock, 


P. 2.33» 

(5) According to 
Greaves, the 
Arabic title ſig- 
mfies Canon, or 
rather Retifica- 
tio Terrarum ; 
and therefore 
Konig was not 
in the wrong 


£-ographical 
work, entitled, 
Directerium Re- 


£1num. [4] The year of the Hegira 743.) This the Ara- 
(1) Apud Gra- bian author of the work entitled 4 Sacerdan (1) de- 
vm Prefatione. clares 3 ſo that Blancanus the Jeſuit was groſly miſ- 

taken, when he placed Abul Feda in the fourth Cen- 

tury of the Chriſtian Era (2). This error ought to 

have prevented his falling into another, viz. his giv- 

ing this Geographer the title of Prince of Syria, Aſ- 

ſyria and Perſia ; ſince a little attention would have 

| amd. him, that it was impoſſible for an Arabian writer, 
of the Mahometan religion, to be King of Perſia four 
hundred years after Chriſt. Voſlius, - after having 
mentioned what Blancanus ſays on this head, animad- 
verts no farther on it, than by ſaying, that he believ- 
ed Abul Feda did not flouriſh in near ſo remote an age; 
but at the ſame time he gives him the title of Prince of 
Syria, Aſſyria and Perſia (3), as does allo Simlerus. 
He comes pretty near the truth with reſpect to chro- 
nology, fince he tells us that Abulfeda lived three 
his hundred years ago (4) 3 but inſtead of this, Moreri 
and Abilfedzens, charges him with believing as Blancanus did, that this 
See Hpitom. Syrian Prince flouriſhed in the third or fourth Cen- 
B. Gerd. Gre. vary, But it is certain, continues Moreri, (hat he 


(2) He writes 
his name Abi- 
feidea in his 
Chronzl, Mathe- 
Watic, 


(3) Paſſius de 
arhematic. 


De lin. p. 250, 


4 He writes 
name Abilfe 


— 
4 


1244+ Tis therefore to be wonder'd, how he could 


ſay in his preface, that he was the ſame with our 
Abulfaragius. | 

[LI Renounced — when he was near his 
death.) Dr. Pocock ſays, this was a ſtory invented 
by thoſe who were envious, that the Chriſtians ſhould 
have ſuch a learned man among them; and he 
adds, that if he had been an apoſtate, the Chriſtians 
would never have talk'd of him with ſo much eſteem, 
but would rather have anathematiz'd him; whereas 
they, even after his death, call him, Ozr Holy Fa- 
ther, The Prince of the Chriſtians, The pureſi ſub- 
flance of the Fatobites : At non ab aliis hoc diftum 
videtur, quam ab iis, qui tantam eruditionem Chriſti- 
anis inviderent. Si apoſtatam egifſet nequaquam eum 
tanto bonore, ſed anathematis potius & diris profſt- 
gunti fuifſent Chriſtiani, apud quos pater noffler 
ſanctus, Chriftianorum Princeps primarius, Seitz Ja. (24) In a mte at 
cobitice purifſima 8 etiam poſt mortem audit. the beginning of 
Renaudot pretends, that this is no convincing ar- . 0. Abala- 
gument, becauſe ſuch epithets do not relate to a — + Set pat 
man's morals, but only to his dignity ; therefore the h thi; he was 
Chriſtians might have given Abulfaragins all theſe a Cu the 
titles, notwithſtanding his apoſtaſy. Aſſemanus an- J-<vvite ect, bur 
ſwers, by barely denying what Renaudot fys, but teh, dd in 


k the faith of tha 
does not confute, or undertake to confute him (2 4). — Ge of that 


ABUL FEDA (IsMazr) Prince of Hamäh, a city in Syria, ſucceeded his brother, 
the year of the Hegira 743, or Anno Dom. 1342, and died three years 
threeſcore and twelve years of age (a). Study was his delight, and particularly that of (% Posch, in 


_ being abour 


his Notes on the 


Geography, as appears from the work entitled, Choraſmiæ & Mawaralnahre, hoc eſt, Sb I. 
2 to regionum extra fluvium Oxum deſcriptio ex tabulis Abulfedæ 1ſmatlis, principis Hamab (6), 
74. 3 | That is, 4 Deſcription of Choraſmia and Mawaralnabra, or the countries beyond the 


Arab. p. 363- 
. relates, that he 
river was born the 


Oxus, 672d year of the 
Hegira« 


lived much nw handy in the $th or 9th Century, or 
even in'tbe year 1200. He ſhould not have ſaid perhaps, 

he ſhould have aſſerted he was living in the 14th Cen- 

tury, ſince his work was finiſhed the year 721 of the 

Hegira, as we are told at the end of it. There isa 
typographical error in the Dutch edition of Moreri 

relating to this place ; for there Mr. Greaves is made 

to ſay, that our Abul Feda flouriſhed in the begin- 

ning of the thirteenth Century, and nevertheleſs he 

dates the death of that Prince in 1345. A circum- 

ſtance which giv& me pain, is, to tind the learned 

Dr. Pocock aſſerting, that Abul Feda ſucceeded to the 

government of the province of Hama the 710th year (5) Prat. Wr 
of the Hegira (5). Now this is inconſiſtent with what . eve. 17-4, 
Mr. Greaves aſcertain'd. However, it is more natural f 32% 
to depend on the latter, fince Abul Feda is the chiet 

ſubject on which Greaves writes, whereas Dr. Pocock 

mentions him only occaſionally, But is it not vexatious, 

that men of Dr. Pocock's knowledge in Oriental aſtairs, 

cannot be depended upon; and that at the fame time 

they publiſh a eircumſtance, one of their fellow labour- 

ers ſhould prove it to be falſe ? F f 


le) Infer from 


this, that Fabri- . 
cius, in his Spe- ſtantino 


cimen Linguæ 


Arabicæ » Þ* 99» 


3s -miſtaken, 


when he ſays, in 


Konig, that 


= o ” 
1 . 
» Y | 
. 


Oxus, from the tables of Abulfeda Iſmael, Prince I Hamab; this book was printed in London 
anno 1650. The author cites a great number of Arabian writers in this work, which was 
written a great many years before he aſcended the throne ; it being declar'd at the con- 
cluſion of the work, that it was ended the 72 iſt year of the Hegira, that is, Anno 


Dom, 1321. We are obliged 


to the learned Mr. Greaves for the London edition 
abovemention'd, who, together with the Arabic original, publiſhed a Latin verſion of 


it, and a preface, in which he acquaints us, that he conſulted five different manu- 
ſcripts ; the firſt was that which Erpenius had tranſcrib'd from the copy in the Palatine 
library; the ſecond was that very copy, which is now in the Vatican library; two other 


manuſcripts in Doctor Pocock's poſſeſſion; 


and a fiſth that had been purchas'd in Con- 


e. We are told moreover in this preface, that Ramuſius firſt applauded this 
work of Abulfeda, and pointed out the uſes of it; that Caſtaldus corrected the longi- 
tudes and latitudes by it; that Ortelius mentions it often in his Theſaurus Geographicus, 
not as having ſeen it, but on the teſtimony of Caſtaldus; that Erpenius, vex d to find 


Schickard tranſ” it had not yet been printed, was determin'd to publiſh it, and would certainly have 
lated Abulfeda ' ＋ 


into Latin: Spi- kept his reſolution, ha 


Spec im. Bibl. 


cites the above- 
mention'd Fabri- 
cius, as declaring 
that Schickard 


had tranſlated 


not death ſtopt him in the midſt of his pr 
zellus, in his firſt extracted from thence ſeveral deeply learned remarks, whi 


{s; that Schickard 
till then were un- 


known, and inſerted them in his Tarich Perficum ; but as the copy belonging to the 


Imperial library, which Tengnagelius lent him, was not legible in many places, he left 
the greateſt part of the labour and glory to Mr. Greaves (c). *Tis * that 


d tra: Moreri could croud ſo many errors into one ſingle article [B], as he has done in that 
(5 Sash Jr of Abul Feda. Spigelius did not know in 1668, nor Konig in 1678, that Abul Feda 


cim. Bibliotb. 
Univerſ, 


had been printed in England (d). 

BI That Moreri ſhould croud ſo errors into 
2 „ article.] . have W e notice of 
ſome, and here follow the reſt. Firſt, as he relates 
that ſome think Abul Feda was born in Nubia, he 
manifeſtly confounds him with the author of Geo- 
graphia Nubienſis, of which we ſhall ſpeak in its pro 
place. At leaſt, it is plain he does not know that 
theſe are two different authors, for otherwiſe he would 
not have mentioned the opinion of thoſe writers, 
without cenſuring it at the ſame time. Secondly, 
He confirms the firſt obſervation, when he adds, that 
Abul Feda has diſpoſed his Geography by climates, 
which is more applicable to the author of Geographia 
Nubienfis, than to Abu! Feda. The latter left 
only a deſcription of ſome parts of Afia ſituated on 
the other fide the Oxus, which he places under the 
twenty fifth and twenty fixth climates. The Geogra- 
phy of Nubia is diſpo ed after a different manner ; in 
this, no more than ſeven climates are mentioned, ac- 


after it has been uſed his reader does not know what 
date to fix upon ; he therefore muſt have recourſe to 
that of the firſt edition, which is met with only in 


ſome books; and then it is not always a ſure guide, 


becauſe a book is ſometimes not publiſhed, till ſeveral 
years after it was written. This is an inſtance of the 
perplexity which the words this year, occaſions. Now 
what reader, upon ſuch a peruſal of Moreri, could gueſs 
the date in which the reſt of Abul Feda's climates 
were promiſed ? This year is a very long one, fince it 
continued to the fixth edition incluſive. Fifthly, 
Poſtellus f brought this work into Europe, an 
abridgment whereof he publiſhed in Latin. Here Mo- 
reri has again made two miſtakes. Of the ſeveral 
authors he cites, Simlerus only is concerned on this 


occaſion. Now all that Simlerus relates is, that Poſtellus 


having brought this work out of the Levant, left the 
abridgment of it, which he tranſlated, in Venice, with 
Ramuſius (6), who intended to publiſh. a ſecond vo- 


EO gr i non oUew — tt LF \) 


cording to that diviſion of the antients, to which the lume on America. There is a wide difference be- ee 
deſcription of the ſeveral parts of the known world tween bringing a book out of the Levant, and being the fally Rhamnu- 
there given, is referred. I ſhall obſerve by the way, firſt who brings it from thoſe parts; between publiſh- fius, as does allo 
that Abul Feda makes the firſt climate to paſs over ing a work, and only leaving the manuſcript of it Sbizelius. 


Arabia, and not, as the author of Geegraphia Nubi- with a perſon, to make what uſe of it he thinks pro- 


enſis, over the moſt . weſtern coaſt of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and makes that the firſt Meridian, which paſles 
over Cape St.Vincent. Thirdly ; Me have hitherto ſeen, 
ſays Moreri, no more than the firſt climates of Abul 
Feda, but we are as good as promiſed the remainder of 
them this year. This is an errant falſhood ; for the 
part of Abul Feda here publiſhed relates to the twenty 
fifth and twenty fixth climates, and not to the firſt. 


per. It is certain that Ramuſius did not publiſh 
what Poſtellus left with him ; and though it were true 
that Abul Feda (which was in Arabic in the Palatine 
Library, as Moreri obſerves) was brought into Europe 
by Poſtellus ; and that this copy was the firſt which 
was ever ſeen in the Weſt; it is nevertheleſs certain, 
that Moreri makes people ſay more than they really 
do; and that we may with juſtice complain of his 


o 


Fourthly ; An author ſhould never employ that looſe falſifications here. Theſe deſerve to be particularly 
and indeterminate expreſſion, this year ; for ten years commented upon. 


© ABU*LFEDA, was the ſixth in lineal deſcent from Ayib, or Job, the father of 

4 5 the famous Saladine, (Salaho*ddin Vuſof) by another ſon named Shahinſhah Seifo'ddin 

(a) Abu'lfed. (a). Salaho*ddin, as we ſhall hereafter call him, to whom the eſtabliſhment and gran- 

CAC 1174 deur of that family was chiefly owing, in the year of the Hegira 570 (b), ſet out from 

(c) V. Exyp:a Egypt, of which he had been in poſſeſſion ſome years before, on an expedition into Syria, 

ries wg having made himſelf maſter of that province (c), gave Hamäh, and ſome other towns 

7% Schultens, ad and territories there, to his nephew Takio'ddin Omar, the ſon of Shahinſhih 3 whoſe 

Lal, cg. poſterity, in a direct line, u er the ſame under the Kings of Egypt, without inter- 

(%. c.ν. ruption, till the year 698 (4). But in that year, Mahmud the fon of Mohammed, 

couſin german to our Abwlfeda, and Prince of Hamah, dying, Salar and Bibars al 

Jaſhenkir, who were at the head of affairs in Egypt under Soltan al Malec al Naſer 

Ebn Kelaiin, at that time a minor, took Hamah and its dependencies from the Ayübites, 

and committed the government thereof to Lieutenants appointed by the Egyptian 

% A. C. 1310, Court, till 710 (e), when al Naſer, having the preceding year recover'd the throne of 

7 which he had been depriv'd by Bibars for about eleven months, inveſted Abu'Ifedi with 

(f) Abbie Hi. the dominions of his anceſtors („); and he continu'd in the peaceable poſſeſſion thereof 

cher. tom. 3. to the time of his death, which happen'd in 733 (g), he being then ſixty years old [4}: (5) A. C. 133%. 

C 


Al Jannabi, Hf, 
Gen. 36. 


ry” J] Abu'lfeda died in 733, being ſixty years old] the 672d year of the Hegira (1), at Damaſcus, whi- (1) A. C. 1233: 
Ti b to ſay, ſixty lunar years: for he was born in ther his ſather Ndro'ddin Ali and his family had re- (1) 


2 7 „ moves, 


ww * 
* 1 
7 * 

«| 
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It muſt not be omitted, that this Prince, during the laſt twelve years of his life, enjoy'd 


rhe — title or dignity of Soltan or King, which was granted him in 720 () 


al Naſer (i), 


but without any new acceſſion of dominions. On comparing what has 


by (5 94. 1320. 
1) Abulf. 21 
ſup. apud Schul- 


been ſaid in this article with the preceding, it may be eaſily perceiv' d, that the account tens i prof: ad 
(+) D. Reel, given of Abu'Ifeda by Mr. Bayle, is erroneous in many reſpects; he having been miſled *" — 


Bibl. Orient. 
Abu'lfeda 


Prideaux, in his tory, have alſo been) and confounded our 
account of au- 


thors annexed to who did nor 


his Life of Ma- 
homet ; and La 

ue, in the 
Preface to his 
French tranſlati- 


ar by Greaves, (as ſeveral other writers (i), better verſed than Mr. Bayle in the Oriental Hif- 


Prince of Hamah with a King of Egypt, 


begin his reign till ten years after Abu'lfeda's death [BJ. The writings 
which this Prince has left behind him, are a ſufficient proof of his capacity and skill, not 
only in Geography, but in other parts of learning, as in Juriſprudence, Phylic, Philofo- 
phy, Aſtrology, Hiſtory, and Poetry [C]. I ſhall take notice, in the remarks, of the cen- 


Trent abe tfeea's lures Of our author's two principal works by a very learned man, and of the anſwers which 


Deſcript- of Ara- have been made to them [DJ]. How cloſely ſoever Abu'lteda purſued his ſtudies, he did 
* | | | 2 
moved, on the rumours ſpread of the irruption of of 41 Mcharram, in the year 743 (11), And the (11) A. C. 1342. 
Aviwifs, the Tartars (2). That city was alſo the refuge of /ength of his reign was three years, two months, and 
60 Gen. abi this branch of the family of Ayüb on two other oc- ſome days over. 3 
ſupra. caſions; for Abu'lfedd having, by the Soltin's di- I hope by this time the reader is fatisfy'd of the 
rection, quitted ;Hamih, retreated to Damaſcus, for injuſtice of Mr. Bayle's reflexion on the accurate and 
fear of the governor Aſendamar, and was there when judicious Dr. Pocock (12), whom no European has (12) See Remark 
he received the news of his promotion to the princi- hitherto excell'd, if equall'd, in the knowledge of [4] of the pre- 
pality, on the removal of Aſendamar from the go- the Arabic tongue and writers. ceding Article. 
(;) Lem. ibid. ' vernment of Hamih to that of Haleb or Aleppo (3); [C] The writings which this Prince has left behind 


Abu'lfeda's ſon and ſucceſſor, al Afdal Ali, being de- 
poſed, retired likewiſe to the ſame city, where he 
died in the year 746 (4). 

LB] Mr. Bayle, miſled by Greaves, has confounded 
our Prince of Hamdb with a King of Egypt.] This 
miſtake 6f Greaves, a very extraordinary one in ſo 
(5) In Pref. ad great a man, has been diſcover'd by Mr. Gagnier (5), 
Abulf. vicam and deſerves a particular examination. 

Meb.p. 4. & ſez. Mr. Greaves, in an Arabic manuſcript entitled 
al Sacerdan (or rather a/ Sukkerdan, which is a 
Perſian word, and fignifies a Sugar-diſb) found the 
following paſſage, as it ſtands in his Latin tranſlation : 
Rex juſtus, columna religionis (6), al Soltan, Abu'l- 
feda Iſmael, filius al Melec al Naſer, ſedit ſuper 
thronum regni [in Hamah] poſt amotionem fratris 
77 7 al Melec al Naſer Abmed, feris guintd,. xxit 
ie [menſis] al Mob. rram, anno pccxLii [Hegire] 
& regnav:t donec obiit vi die [menſis] Rabiæ poſte- 
been tranſlated. rioris, anno [ Hagiræ] pccxLvi (7). That is, Al 
(7) Apud Gra- Maälec al Salck Omido'ddin Abu'lfeda Iſmael, ſon 
ym Fre igy 6 of al Malec al Naſer, aſcended the throne 1 Ha- 
Choraſmiee & mah after the depoſition of his brother al Malec 
Mawaralnabre. ** al Naſer Ahmed, on Thurſday the 22d of al Mo- 
| harram, in the year 743, and reigned till he died, 

« the Gth of the latter Rabia, in the year 746.” 

This paſſage Greaves, from the fimilitude of names 

(a moſt deceitful guide) immediately, and without 

further examination, concluded nay _—_ to ow 

is titles ang Abu'lfeda (8), and no other; and therefore made 
Cons no ſcruple to inſert the words {in Hamab], which 
were, Al Malec were not in his author, as a thing of courſe. But 
- 8 had he look'd into what precedes and what follows, 
* Iſmael he would have found, that the author is there giving 
2 Ali Prince the ſucceſſion of the Mamliic Soltan of Egypt, of 
of Hamab. the race of the Bahrites, (and not of the Circaſſians 
or Borjites, as Mr. Gagnier has inadvertently writ- 

(9) Us; ſup. p. 6. ten (9) 3 and that the paſſage before us ſpeaks of a 
King of that dynaſty, who is the 16th in the ſeries 


A. C. 1345- 
2 Jani, bi 
ſupra. 


(6) The original 
words are, al 
Malec al Sdleb 
Oma do ddin, 
which being his 
title and ſurname, 
ſhould not have 


12 Supplement, of thoſe Princes given us by Dr. Pocock (10). 
_ Dynaftiar. It muſt be obſerved that, beſides the interpolation 
4+ 


taken notice of above, Mr. Gagnier charges Greaves 
with having alſo foiſted into his quotation from the 
Sukkerdan, the name Azu'LFeva : and I am ready 
to believe that the word is not in the Bodleian ma- 
nuſcript, which Mr. Gagnier had recourſe to. But 
then I am inclin'd to think that Greaves actually read 
the name ABu'LFEDa in his copy, and did not add it 
out of his own head; becauſe, if it had been other- 
wiſe, he would certainly have given us notice of it, 
by incloſing that name between two crotchets, as 
well as the words [in Hamah], which are ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed both in the Latin and in the Arabic text: 
and I am confirm'd in this opinion, becauſe I find it 
in a manuſcript copy of the ſame book, now lying 
before me, which exhibiting the paſſage in queltion 
in terms ſomewhat different from thole above cited, 
I will tranſcribe it here in Engliſh, tranſlated as lite- 
rally as poſſible. The words are; His brother, (i. e. 
the brother of the preceding Prince) a! Malec al 
Saleh Om do ddin Abu Iimae!, the jon of al 
Malec al Naſer, ajcended the throne, on the depoſition 
bis brother al N'i/er Abmed, on Thu] the 22d 


him, are a ſufficient proof of his capacity and 5kill 

in ſeveral parts of learning.] Beſides his Geogra- 

phical Canon, which he finiſhed in the 11th year of 

his reign (13), (not before his advancement to the (13) A: H. 521. 
throne, as Mr. Bayle ſays) he wrote the following K. C. 1321, 
books: A General Hiſtory, from the beginning of 

—4 world ” his wh time; the laſt edition * 

e continu'd to the year 730 (14). A Hort em '14) A. C. 
of the Mobammedan Givi [ £20) . accordin 1 
to the deciſions of al Shafei, whoſe ſect he was of. £7f. ad vit. Sa- 
A Treatiſe of Phyſic, written in the manner of Avi- Edin. 
cen's Canon. Some Poems (15). He was alſo pro- (15) Al. Jannibi, 
bably the author of the Afronomical Tables, a copy ab Gagnier, 
whereof is in the Bodleian Library, of the mean f. p. 9. 
motions of the planets in the years of the Arabs, 
Perſians, Syrians, Greeks and Jews, compar'd with 
one another ; the rules and problems being in verſe, 
with the explications underneath in proſe : for the 
title of the book imports, that it was the compoſi- 
tion of Omado'ddin Iſmael, the ſon of Zeino'ddin 
Omar, Soltan of Hamih z by which our Abu'lfedi 
ſeems to be deſign'd, tho' that name appears not a- 
mong the others, and his father is call'd Zeino'ddin 
Omar, inſtead of Naro'ddin Ali (16). 

Of theſe writings, which are all eſteem'd excellent 
in their kind, none have been printed, except only 
ſome parts of his Geography and General Hiſtory z 
the former ſeveral learned men have deſign'd to 
publiſh ; far beſides Erpenius and Schickard, named 
by Mr. Bayle, Mr. Greaves, and after him Mr. Sa- 
muel Clerk and Mr. William Guiſe, at Oxford, and, 
as it is ſaid, Mr. Thevenot, in France, undertook 
the ſame province, but were all prevented by death 
(17), or ſome other accident (18), from executing (17) Tho. Smith, 
their purpoſe. Only Greaves publiſhed the deſcrip- #7 vita I. Gravii, 
tion of the two provinces mention'd by Bayle, (18) * og 
(which he ſeems, by his manner of ſpeaking of it, D * 
to have taken for the whole work) and left behind Iadia and China, 
him a tranſlation of the deſcription of Arabia, which p. 12, and 13. 
was in 1712 inſerted, together with the original, by Mr. Gagnier did 
Mr. Gagnier, in the third volume of Dr. Hudſon's — _ 2 

SRD. NE, ©. + ago publiſh propo- 
Geographie veteris FO Græci minores; from 


(15) V. Gagnier, 
1b ſupr. p. II. 


ſals tor printing 
which edition, chiefly, Mr. la Roque made his French the Geography of 
tranſlation of the ſame deſcription of Arabia, ſub- 4 ſeda, but 
join'd to his Fourney to Paleſtine. Of the latter work — atatcaa = 
we have two large extracts printed, which give a ,.c..,.: 

very advantageous idea of the reſt ; the one contain- 

ing The Life of Mahomet, publiſhed with a Latin 

tranſlation and notes, by Mr. Gagnier (19); and the (19) Oxon. 1723, 


other, The Life and Actions of Saladine, 2 fol. 
with a Latin tranſlation likewiſe, by Mr. Schultens 


(20). 5 F (20) Ad Calcem 
D] I all take notice of the cenſures 8f our au- vite Saladin. 
thar's tte principal works by a very learned man, and — tar £730 
of the anſwers which have been made to them.) 1 © 

mean that formidable critic l'Abbé Renaudot, who 


has alſo involved ſome other writers in the ſevere 


cenſures he has given of Abu'lſedi, I. He charges 
Abu'lfed3 with ignorance in not knowing that the 
Old Teſtament had been tranſlated into Arabic ; be- 
cauſe he alledges, in excuſe of the miſtakes he wy ? 
have made in the Jewiſh hiſtory, that the r 

ö - ooks 
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not, in the mean time, neglect the art of war. He attended his facher, in his youth, 
in ſeveral military expeditions, and ſerved in the wars againſt the Tartars and Franks 
in Syria; firſt under Al Manſür Kelavn, Solcan of Egypt, who overthrew the Tar- 
tars, and took many towns and caſtles from the Chriſtians, and among them Tripoli, 
a place of great ſtrength, which neither Salaho*ddin, nor any other of the Egyptian 
Kings, had ventured to attack, as Abu'lfeda teſtifies, who was preſent at the ſtorming 
(!) A. C. 1239. of that city in the year 688 ()). Then under Salaho'ddin, ſurnamed Khalil, the fon and 
ſucceſſor of Kelatin, who took Acca or Ptolemais, after a bloody ſiege, and demoliſhed 
(m) A. O. 1291. it, in 690 (mn). And again, in the year 702 (u), Gazin Khan, Emperor of the Mogul 
* z Tartars, having ſent his forces into Syria, led by Kotlii Shah, Abu'lfeda met them 
with the troops of Hamah, under his own command, and in conjunction with the 
(«) Abv'lf. Hip. Egyptian army, which was headed by other Generals, obtained a ſignal victory over 


Gen, "Tom. 3 . 


V. Gagnier, „ them. He alſo mentions ſeveral other expeditions, of leſſer moment, before his ad- 


(p) A.C. 257 


Pref. ad Abu'l- vancement to the throne (o), and alſo after; particularly one into the Leſſer Armenia, aur; . 


fede Vit. Mo- 


hammeds. Where he took the city Malatia or Melitene, in the year of the Hegira 715 (). 


books of that people were not then in Arabie, but in the 
(21) Abu' lf. Nd. Hebrew tongue (21) : which, ſays Renaudot, deceived 


=_ oF the learned Pocock, when he grounded his conjecture 
1 125 as to the antiquity of the Arabic verſion on his teſti- 


" Arab. Vet. 7%. mon (22). To this it has been anſwered, 1. That 
in tom. 6. Bib. Dr. Pocock has cleared Abu'lfeda from ignorance in 
Pelygl. Angl. this matter, by obſerving, that it appears from that 
— — author's words, that no verſion of the Hebrew text 
Alexandy, p. 17, was then to be found written in Arabic characters, 
& ſeg. for ſo they ought neceſſarily to be underſtood, ſince 
the 1 Scriptures had been many years before 
(23) R. Saadias tranſlated into Arabic by R. Saadias (23), (and perhaps 
died A. C. 947. by others) though written in the Hebrew character, 
as is ſtill their cuſtom, leſt they ſhould be read 

(24) Pocock, abi thoſe of a different religion (24). 2. That Dr. Pococ 
18 lays no ſtreſs at all on Abu'lfeda's evidence to ſupport 
his conjecture of the antiquity of the Arabic verſion ; 
as appears not only from what has been juſt now quo- 
ted from the former, but from what he further adds, 
viz. that he would not raſhly affirm that the ſaid ver- 
ſion was at that time (i. e. in the time of Abu'lfeda, 
who himſelf tranſcribed ſome parts of the hiſtorical 
books, by the aſſiſtance of a perſon who underſtood 
both Hebrew and Arabic) firſt put into a Saracenic 
dreſs, ſince Aben Ezra aſſerts of Saadias himſelf, That 
he turned the law into the Iſmaelitic tongue and cha- 
(25) Idem, ibid. racter (25). II. Renaudot accuſes Abu'lteda of equal 
V. Gagnier, «bi N in reſpect to the council of Nice, and ſays 
* that he copied Al Makrizi or Eutychius, of whoſe 
moſt abſurd narrative he was not able to judge; and 
alſo condemns him as ſhamefully unacquainted with the 
Chriſtian affairs, becauſe he finds in a MS. copy of his 
hiſtory, ſome marginal notes and emendations written 
in a large and ſcrawling character (a certain mark, as 
he ſuppoſes, that it was the author himſelf who took 
ſuch liberty, and not a critical corrector) among 
which a ſilly account of the Chriſtian doctrines, taken 

from ſome catalogues of hereſies, like that which 
may be read in the beginning of the Preface of the 

Nicene Council tranſlated by Ecchellenſis, written b 
men perfectly ſtrangers both to Divinity and Eccleſi- 
altical Hiſtory. And then he proceeds to inſult him 
in the following terms: En hominem infidelem & bar- 
barum, quem ſeculo decimo guarto nugas alterius, qui 
nono ſeculo vivevat, tranſcribentem audire nos jubet 
| Seldenus, omnium antiquorum teſtimonio inſuper ha- 
(26) Renaudot, Gito (26) ! That is, “ Behold the infidel and barbarian, 
ub ſupra. * who in the fourteenth Century copied the trifling 
« fables of another that lived in the ninth, and whom 
« yet Selden bids us to hear, without having 8 
«« gard to the teſtimony of all the ancients ”” This 
ſharp cenſure was occaſioned by Selden's quoting a 
paſſage of Abu'lfeda, wherein it is ſaid, That in the 
twentieth year of Conſtantine, two thouſand and forty 
eight Bilbops were aſſembled, out of whom he choſe 
three hundred and eighteen, and that they anathema- 
tizad Arius, for aſſerting Chriſt to have been created, 
(27) Selden. Cc. (27). But theſe words Abu'lfeda expreſly ſays he 
—_— in Eu- tranſcribed from the Geographical Canon of al Birfini, 
DAR who flouriſhed about the year 385 (28). Whence it 
995. appears how raſhly Renaudot has affirmed Abu'lfeda 
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Syria, apkd A 

ſem. Diſſert. de 
173. 

to have copied them from al Makrizi or Eutychias. 

The latter, indeed, he might have copied, but al 

Makrizi he could not, becauſe he was not born till 

thirty ſix years after Abu'lſeda's death, that is, in 

769 (29). However, Selden gives no credit to this (29) A. C. 1367, 

ſtory, but only tells it as ſuch : for he juſtly obſerves, 

as Seater himſelf confeſſes, that that monſtrous 

number of two thouſand 22 eight Biſhops can 

ſcarce be made up out of all the Biſhops to be found 

in the Notitiee Epiſcoporum of the whole world. As 

to the argument of Abu'lfeda's ignorance of the 

Chriſtian doctrines, from the account he found there- 

of in the abovementioned marginal additions, it can 

be of no manner of weight, there being not the leaſt 

proof, beſides Renaudot's own imagination, that they 

were written by our author (30). III. He has a fling (30) Gagnier, 

at Abu'lfeda's other work, his Syſtem of Geography. ul, fopra. 

The great fault he finds therein 1s the ſetting down 

divers poſitions of moſt of the cities there named, 

which poſitions differ from one another, ſometimes 

ſeveral degrees, both in the longitude and in the Jati- 

tude : this he calls want of exactneſs, and thinks it 

impoſſible to juſtify the author's negligence and inca- 

pacity in that reſpe& ; and then leaves the reader to 

judge whether there is any great aſſiſtance to be ex- 

pected from this work, ſo much cried up for near 

two Centuries, to reſtore the Oriental Geography 

(31). Hereto it has been replied, that the very thing (41) Renauder, 

which Renaudot eſteems to be a fault, is, in the judg- Pref. aux 


ment of other learned men, a principal recommendati- Ancienne Re- 


on : for Abu'lfeda having given the various poſitions of _ _ — 


places, according to ſeveral authors, from the compar- p. 15. 
ing them with one another and with later obſervations, 
the true fituations may more eaſily be found. Is it to 
be reckoned for nothing that there are above ſixty 


authors of note cited in the Geography of Abul feda, 


as Greaves aſſures us ? Is there no uſe to be made of 
the obſervations of ſo many writers, for the reſtoring 
the Eaſtern Geography? eſpecially conſidering that 
the diſtances of places are alſo ſet down in Paraſang's 
miles, ſtations, days-journeys, &c. (32). And indeed (32) Gagnler, 
it ſeems an unreaſonable thing to expect any more * ſupra, 
from our author than a faithful report of what the ; 
belt Geographers had ſaid before him; unleſs his 
cenſurer would have had him gone in perſon to the 
ſeveral places he deſcribes, and to have taken their 
ſitions on the ſpat. Before we diſmiſs our critic, 
it may . be proper to obſerve that he has alſo been 
guilty of a miftake as tothe year of Abu'lfeda's death, 
which he places thirteen years too late, that is, in the 
1345 of Chriſt (33), "RET (34) Particular] 
It cannot be amiſs to take notice that Abu'lfeda 13%? 
ought not to be confounded with Iſmael, ſurnamed Prad. a4 Refur. 
Shähinſhäh, the compiler alſo of a General Hiſtory, Ala. Sc. and 
a great part whereof he has tranſcribed word for word by Dr. Prideaux, 
from the work of that Prince, they being two differ- RES goxgr wing 
Bo ors at the 
ent perſons, though from the ſimilitude of names, end of he LI f 
and exact agreement of ſeveral paſſages which have 11abomer. 
been quoted from them, they have been taken by (35) V. Gagnier, 
ſome writers (34) to have been the ſame (35). wbi ſupra, p. 16. 


GZABU'L OLA AHMED, a celebrated Arabian Poet, was of the tribe of Tonükh, (%) A. C. 1057. 
and born at Maarra al Nomin, a town of Syria in the territory of Hems, in the year Ez Shobnah. 
(«) A. c. 973. of the Hegira 363 (a), and died in 449 (0). 


> . y Pocock. Spec. 
His father, and ſeveral of his family were A Ara. p 


famous for learning. Abu'l Oli, when three years old, loſt his eye-ſight by the ſmall- 364 P'Herbe! 


pox, and therefore the greater care was taken of his education, that this defect * Abu'l Ols. 
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an A „ © +» 


as al ia a we 1 


ee by the accompliſhments. of. his mind, and a; better light (c): nor Vas (.), C, in An- 
this care fruitleſs ; for having fine natural parts, he quickly maſtered the politer kinds, Ze. 
of learning, and became an excellent Poet. Though he declared he remembered no- 226. 
thing he had ſeen in his infancy, except only the colour red, yet his deſcriptions are 

very juſt and lively (d) [4]. Abu'l Ola once took a journey to Baghdad, wher he ſtaid(s) Idem, ibid. 
a and a half, to emoy the converſation of the learned men of that city, and then 

returned to Maarra, out of which he went no more. Khakäni and Feleki, two Per- 

Gan Poets, were his ſcholars (2). He has been violently accuſed by ſome of Zendiciſm, (0 D'Herbel. ubi 
or denying a Providence and the Reſurrection; a charge that ſeems to have been oecaſi - 

oned by certain ye in his works, which ſavour very much of irrcligion [B]: and 

others — as ſtrenuouſly defended his orthodoxy (F) [Ch notwithſtanding the liber - / 14cm, ib. 
ties he has taken in ſome of his — However, in the latter part of his life he Pera 166 
ſeems to have fallen into the opinions of the Indian Philoſophers, by his abſtaining forty 233-341. ' © 
five years from eating of fleſh, and milk, and his avoiding to put any ei | 

ro pain 2 and alſo from the inſcription which he ordered to be put upon his tomb (g) D Herbel. & 
[lin * eaſy is it for a man to make but one ſtep even from Atheiſm to Se. * 


1 ABU 


[4] E deſeriptions are very juft and livvly.) This 2. Menkind may in tevo claſſes be divided, 


appears from many paſſages in his various compoſitions, The one have ſenſe, but they have no religion ; 
but more eſpecially in that which he entitled The Spark, The other have religion, and are ſenſeleſs (7). 'G) Apud RY 
as deſigning it for a ſpecimen of his genius and know- | D' Herbel. 


ledge. He alſo wrote a larger work, the title of 

' which is taken from the final rhymes: in this latter 

he treats of intellectual things, and the vanity and 

; contempt of the world, as he does in the former of 

(1) Gol. in Ap- yidble and ſenſible objects (1). Golius has publiſhed 

fend. ad Gran- the firſt piece of the former work, with a Latin tranf- 

bn, p.226, lation (2) 3 and alſo a ſhort ſpecimen of the latter, in. 
&c, 


Arabic only (3). | 

(2) J. Fabricius [I] Some Peer in bis works occaſioned him to be 
— ne — charged with Zendiciſm.) Thoſe which are generally 
— — to ſupport this charge, are the follow- 
tranſlation (but Ing, of which we ſhall give an almoſt literal 
not ſo exact as lation, | 
* 
and Notes mag 

eee 1. We laugh, and thereby but proclaim our fally 3 
— —— For — men Lou in this low world 
Roſtock in 1638. Should rather weep. 


(3) In the Ap- 2. Time breaks to pieces vain, fantaſtic man, 

— Gs As he were glaſi. And tho" the various fragments 
mention'd. 4 ti 
(4) Apud Poceck, SH, all be melted down a ſecon time, 

in Net. ad Por- This brittle frame could never be repair d. 


tam Mofis. p. 239. 


but here are others which ſtrike at all religions with- 
out diſtinction. fs 


1. With wonder on the Magian I refled, | 
* i.e. Of good And his two blended principles * amaze me. 
and evil, by the Nor am I leſs aftoniſh'd at the Indians, 


— Who, with a cow's warm urine, waſh their faces, 
the world, Le to 2· Lie Ghritiony logger wa, when they affien 

have been fram d. That Gad is ſometimes guilty of injuſtice, 

See the article Or croſi'd in the defigns which be projets : 


ZOROASTER. 3. As do the Jews, when they aſſert, that God 
. Delights in ſprinkled blood ; and that the ſmell 
of Iroiling fleſh is grateful to bis noftrils. 
4. Nor am I leſs ſurprix d, to hear of people 
Who idly come, from earth's extremities, 


2 Theſe are ce= To ſcatter pebble, and to kiſs a ſtone TIE 
the _ 5. How do theſe notions ſhock unprejudic'd reaſon ! 
form at Me. Sure all are blind, and cannot ſee the truth (50. 
(5) Apud Ebn . 
Sbubngh, MS. | 
1. Tofu appear d; annull'd the law of Moſes ; 
ext, Mab' met came with his five prayers a day. _ 


2. *Tis ſaid, no Propbet will ſucceed to him: 
From morn to eve, confus'd, the people wander. 
3. Haſt thou, of all mankind, fince thou profeſs'd 
t Or Religion. Thy preſent F principles, alone enjoy'd _ 
The ſplendor and advantages whith flow = | 
From the two lamps that ſhine in beav'ns bigh arch? 
4. If thy reply's impertinent, II raiſe 


ice : but if thy words are to the purpoſe 
(6) Apud eund, | Pl fill JSheak low ©, 0 ; a 


V. D'Herbelot 
Bibl. Orient. g 


art» ABUL 

De Moſlem: are deluded by their guides 
The Ws are like mummies wrapt in balm, 

And all the eus in darkneſs are involo'd, 


1. The fem! wander in a miſt error; 
4 


Theſe verſes ſeem plainly to deny the reſurrection: 


_ 


| ſtood 
made obnoxious to death by the fin of their father 


To theſe paſſages may be added his reply to the Kadi i 2s 

al Maniri. That judge telling him = ot what ſcan- 

dalous things people faid of him, Abu'l Ola anſwer- 

ed, What have mankind to do with me, ſince I bave 

22 my claim to this their world ? To which the 
i adding, And to their other world tos; our Poet 

replied, , Kai, and to their other world too; which 

words he repeated ſeveral times (8). eh Pocock. ubl 

But theſe latter words, as well as the verſes firſt r., P. 240. 

quoted, may be underſtood in a better ſenſe than what 

is uſually put upon them. In thoſe verſes he ſeems 

to deny the opinion of a certain heretical ſet among 

the Mohammedans, who aſſerted a return into this 

world: and by his reply to the Kadi he might reje& 

their ſenſual notions of the next life, which they 

imagine will be conformable to this (as to eating, 

drinking, enjoying of women, palaces, &c.) rather 

than abſolutely to deny a future ſtate. Perhaps his 

want of ſight might make him a more ſevere obſerver 

and cenſurer of the actions of other men ; on which ac- 

counts he might alſo draw their cenſures upon him- 


ſelf (9). | (9) Lem, ibid. 
Le] Others have defended his wager, > As a 
proof of which they might produce the following 
1. Mankind to live eternally were form'd; | 
And that vain ſet?'s (10) dectiv'd, whe idly think (32) Viz: the 
They were created for annihilation. 5 — 4 > 
2. For theſe, when their probation here is ended, 
To feats of bliſs or woe are hence convey d. 
3. The lying demon to die, is but to flerp, 
Then cry active faculty's at reft. 
But the immortal life we hope hereafter, 
1s a the waking from a long, long fleep (11). . er 
238. 


See alſo what we have offered in his vindication in 
the preceding Remark. 

[D] The inſcription which be ordered ta be put upon 
his tamb.) It was this. Hadha jandb abi altyye ; 
wall janeitob ala ahad : i. e. This crime did my 
« father commit againſt me; but I have not com- 
« mitted the ſame 2 any.“ Which words are 
ſuppoſed to be grounded on an opinion which ſome 
Philoſophers have held, that the begetting of a child 
and the bringing him into this world is a fin againſt 
him, becauſe of the accidents and evils to which he 
thereby becomes expoſed ; for, as the Poet ſays, 


laifes Sri eine wdporus ixpin, 
nis 3parras iis deus pred (12). 


Liberos procreare nequaquan homines decet, 
Vide tes in quanta procreamur mala. 


1 0 
« Mankind ſhould never procreate, ſince children 
Are born to woes unnumber'd. er 


This epitaph of Abu'l Ola's, however, may be under- 
to mean no more, than that children being 


92 Euripid. 


. Sn 


himſelf, having begotten none, had not tranſmitted 13) Peck. v 
acer death or än to any (13). | Gg T. bath. 
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 '& ABU MASHAR (JAT EN Monammtr Earn OMAR) known to us by 
the name of Albumaſar, was the Prince of the Aftronomers of his time. He was 
born in the city of Balkh in Khoraſan, whence he came to Baghdad under the Khalifate 
of al'Matnifin. He was at firſt one of thoſe who make it their trade to relate the tra- 


_ ditional ſayings of Mahomet, and had a great antipathy to the famous Philoſopher al 


(a) Of Chrift 

$05. | 

(6) Of Chhriſt 
7. . 


Kendi, againſt whom he uſed to excite the mob, reproaching him with his philoſophical 
ſtudies. - Wherefore'al Kendi privately procur'd ſomebody to recommend Arithmetic 
and Geometry to him, which he-enter'd upon; but before he had maſter'd thoſe, 
he turn'd his applications to Judiciary aſtrology, and began to perſecute al Kendi no 
more. Tis ſaid he began to ſtudy aſtrology after he was forty ſeven years old. The 


Khalif al 'Moſtafn order'd him to ſcourg'd for foretelling a thing which came to 


paſs. We are told of ſome experiments that were made to try his ſkill [A]. Some pretend 
our author died the year 190 of the Hegira (a); but others are much nearer the truth, 


who place his birth in that year, and his death in 272 0): for Abulfaragius tells us he died 
at Waſet at the age of above an hundred, and that he was Aſtrologer to, and very in- 


timate with, al Mowaffec, (brother to the Khalif al M6tamed) who died in 279. Abu 


Mäſhar was much given to wine, and noted for drunkenneſs (c). He was a man of ex-(c) Ex Abulfarag, 
cellent parts, and wrote ſeveral books in aſtronomy and judiciary aſtrology [ BJ. Ac- 4 , 


cording to this writer, in his book of the Olilf, or thouſands of years, the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion would laſt no longer than fifreen hundred Arabic or lunar years. Bur *tis very 


plain this great Doctor was very much out in his calculation. 


[A] Some experiments were made to try bit still.] [I] After having written ſeveral books.] Theſe 


"Tis faid that al Mamfin the Khalif, by way of prov- 
ing Abu Maſhar, caus'd one of his attendants to 
conceal himſelf in a room, and made him ſit on a 
golden mortar, laid in a braſs baſon full of blood; 


are, the Mad bal, or Introduction to Alrenomy: a 
Zeij, or Aftronomical Tables; and a treatiſe entitled, 
Thbtiyarat, or Sele Judgments, Some aſcribe to 
him the books entitled, 4bk4m, i. e. Fudgments, and 


(1) In the Rabi 
Alathiar. 


(2) D'Herbelot, 
p- 27. 


(=) Herbelot, 


who has wri 


and afterwards ask'd Abu Maſhar where the man was. 2 al Nojiim, i. e. The Secrets of the Stars ; and 
Abu Miſhar made his aſtronomical obſervations, and alſo another, entitled, /kterdn al Cawũbeb, Of the 
then anſwer'd: I ſee bim ſeated on a mountain of Conjun#tion of the Planets, But the moſt famous 
gold, in the midſt of "a ſea of blood, ſurrounded with work of all is that of the Oi which treats of the be- 
walls of braſs. v alſo related (1), that a lady hav- — the duration, and end of the world. Tis 
ing loſt the ſeal which was in her ring, look'd on e he aſſerts, that the world was created, the ſeven 
Abu Miſhar, who immediately declar'd, that the ſeal planets being together in the firſt point of the ſign 
of God had taken her's: and it happen'd, that after Aries; and that it will end, when the ſame planets. 
having ſought a long time, ſhe found it in her Ko- ſhall meet again in the laſt point of Piſces, in their ex- 
rin, which the Mahometans look upon as the ſeal of altation, or dragon's head. He alſo ſets down, in 
the promiſes of God, in like manner as they call Ma- the ſame work, the Zra's of empires and religions, 


homet the Seal of the Prophets (2). 


© 


ABU MOSLEMA (a), a General under the firſt Khalifs, deſcended from Abbis, 


a long article on ON whom the province of Khoraſin was beſtow'd, in the 125th year of the Hegira (5). 
this warrior, calls He accepted of it, and died the ſame year. Ibrahim his ſon and ſucceſſor ſent Abu 


him Abou Mo 


(5) That is, the Moſlema into that country, being then but nineteen years of age. This General, tho' ſo 


year of Chriſt 
742. 


young, did nevertheleſs drive Naſr out of that province, who commanded therein for Mer- 
wan the Khalif. After the death of Ibrahim, which happened anno 131 of the Hegira, Al 
Saffah his brother was rais'd to the Khalifate, who ſuffer'd Abu Moſlema to poſſeſs the 


government of the province of Khoraſan; and employ*d him in the murder of Abu Moſ- 


lema his counſellor, whom he ſuf to be guilty of corrupt practices. Al Saffàh died in 
136, and was jucceeded by Al Manſar his brother. This Khalif, after Abu Moſlema had 
done him the molt ſignal ſervices, caus'd him to be murther'd in the treacherous manner 


following. Abdalla having made an inſurrection in Syria, Abu Moſlema was ſent at - 


the head of a choice body of forces to oppoſe him, and entirely routed his army : but 


ſect which Abu Moſlema profeſs'd, taught a 


(1) Beſpier's re- 
marks on The 
Preſent State of 


the Ottoman Ems 


Fire, by Sir 
Paul Ricaut, 
666. 

2) Pietro della 


Al Manſür being more ſtrongly affected with the calumny which he pretended Abu 
Moſlema had yented againſt him, than with the advantages which accru'd from fo 
ſignal a victory, ſent for him, in order to take away his life. Abu Moſlema, juſtly ſuſ- 
pecting fome treacherous deſign, refus'd to obey the orders of his Sovereign; but af- 
terwards, being allur'd by careſſes, he waited upon Al Manſur, who had him thrown 
into the Tigris. This happen'd the year of the Hegira 137,-or the 754th of Chriſt. 
We are told, that Abu Moſlema had occaſion'd the death of fix hundred thouſand 
perſons; He was thought to have had ſome little ſkill in magic; and was of a ſe, 
which, in the main, is not very different from that of the wretched ay [A]. 

ek ee 032 | enius 


[4] Of ſed, which, in the main, is not very © but that the whole man is only a mixture of the 
different from that of the wretched 3 The *© four elements, of which man is compounded dur in 

ind of © his life, join'd together and animated by that cloſe 

tranſmigration very different from that of Pythagoras union which keeps them bound one to the other; 

(1). According to the latter, ſouls were not de- which mixture, when man dies, diſſolves, and is 

ſtray'd, but only ſhifted from one body to another; © blended with the four ſimple elements, and conſe- 


but the other kind of tranſmigration is thus deſcrib'd © quently returns to God who created it: and ſo 


by the famous traveller (2) Pietro della Valle, where of all other things, either on earth or in hea- 
he takes notice of certain Mahometan Heretics, who © ven: in a word, that God, man, and every thing 
call themſelves Eh! E/rabkik, Men of Truth, People of © elſe conſiſt of the four elements,; and conſe- 
Certainty. *© Theſe, ſays he, believe there is no © quently, that the four elements are eternal, and 


alle, vol. 3. pag. « ' other God, but the four elements. . .. that there © the world, with all its vicifſitudes and changes, 


Een 


. * is no reaſonable ſoul, or any other life after this; “ eternal.” What difference ſoever there may be 


2 between 


with the time of their duration (3). N (3) Idem. p. 28. 
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Erpenius did not underſtand Elmdcinus's words on that ſubject [BJ. 1 don't pretend 
to vouch for what I here advance (c), or for the two remarks following, which 10 Extracted 


_ only on the teſtimony of another. Only the parallel, with regard to Spinoza's . Amrein! 


ctrine, is mine z and I am not fully perſuaded, that the perſon who animadverts Cans = 


upon Erpenius, underſtands the paſſage in queſtion better than he did; 


macinus on that ſubjef.) He makes him declare that (3) #macir. 

in the main ; both | held that the univerſe is but Abu Moſlema wzs of the ſect of the deſcending ſue - Hif. Saracen. 
one ſubſtance, and that all we call generation and ceflion, ., Profitebatur ſeam ſucceſſhonis deſcendentis lib. a. cap. 3. 
corruption, life and death, is only a combination or (3) whereas he ſhould have ſaid, that he was of the P. g 
diſſolution of modes. Elmacinus calls the tranſmi- ſect which believed the rranſmigration of reſolution e. 


" NM. marks on uu 
gration in which Abu Moſlema believed, Metemp/y- Profitebatur ſeftam corum, qui credunt metempſythoſin _ * ow 7 
choſis reſolutionis, i. e. The tranſmigration of 9 
5 


between this and Spinoza's ſyſtem they are the ſame 


reſolutionis. In this manner Beſpier cenſured and cor: e Ottoman Em- 
LB] Erpenius did not underfland the words of E/- refed Erpenius's tranſlation of the paſſage (4). Pire. 


FABU NOWAS, an Arabian Poet of the firſt claſs. He alſo goes by another 
name (a), and was born in the city of Baſra the year of the Hegira 145 (b), and died @ ##/-" Zn 
the 195th (c) in the Khalifat of al Amin. He left his native country in order to go E 4: A. 
and ſettle at Cifa, but did not continue long there; for Harùn al Raſhid would have - yo "TI 
him near his perſon in Baghdad, and gave him an apartment in his palace with Maſab 762. 
and Rekiſhi, two other excellent Poets. He received the ſurname Abu Nowis from“) > 810. 
two locks of hair which fell in ringlets on his neck. His principal works have been 
collected into one body (call'd by the Arabians Diwan) by various perſons, for which 
reaſon there is a great difference in the copies of this author, We are indebted to 


Sili for one; Ali Ebn Hamza al Isfahani made a ſecond, and Ibrahim al Tabari a % A Perfan 
(e) D' Herbe lot, 


third. There is a ſtory in the Nighiariſt4n (d) relating to this Poet [A], and another *%% 


in Lamai's Defter Latdif [B] (e). 


A] A frory .. .. relating to this Poet.) This is told 
as follows by D'Herbelot. The Khalif Harun al Ra- 
ſhid, going his rounds in the night time, about his 
palace, found one of the Queen's female attendants 
aſleep, upon which he was reſolved to take this op- 
portunity of obtaining from her what ſhe had hi- 
therto refuſed him ſeveral times. The Lady waking, 
and ſeeing the Khalif vaſtly urgent, found no other 
method to free herſelf from his importunities, than 
by entreating him to ſtay till the morrow, when ſhe 
promiſed to indulge his fondeſt wiſhes. Harun u 
this promiſe diſmiſſed her, but did not fail to ſend 
her a meſſage the next day, by which ſhe was to ap- 
point the aſſignation. The young Lady, who was as 
witty as prudent, ſent him no other anſwer than the 
following Arabic half verſe, (for it is no more in the 
original) which is fince become proverbial. 
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* to receive him; for which reaſon ſhe begged him 
to ſtay till next morning, when ſhe would prepare 
her ſelf for his embraces, and wait upon him. 


This the Khalif conſented to, and gave orders next 


morning that none ſhould be admitted into his 
apartment but the Lady. However, he waited to 
no purpoſe, for ſhe never came; upon which he 
went to her, and taxing her with breach of pro- 
* miſe, ſhe anſwered in the following half verſe 


The day blots out the promiſe made at night. 


The Khalif hearing this, roſe up, and asked what 
« Poets were in waiting? Being told there were Abu 
% Nowas, al Rekiſhi, and Maſab, they were called in, 
« when Harſin commanded each of them to make a 
« ſtanza, in which the half verſe abovementioned 


* might be introduced naturally. They obeyed, and 


() D'Herb. has (1) The promiſes a maiden makes at night, « the ſenſe of Abu Nowas's ſtanza was as follows. 
ae oor - Are merely given to haſten on the light. 
line. aan ; & ] met my heart's fond idol in the palace, 


(2) $ 
Arabic MS, 


The Khalif, greatly ſurprized at this anſwer, gave or- 
ders that none of the Poets who lived in his palace 
ſhould be ſuffered to ſtir out; when ſending for them, 
he repeated the lines above, and ordered them to 
make a little copy of verſes or ſong which ſhould in- 
clude thoſe lines. Every one of the Poets performed 
his beſt, but thoſe of Abu Nowis were judged to 


excel; for he interwove this verſe ſo artfully in his 


own, that he ſeemed to deſcribe very naturally the 
whole ſcene between the Khalif and the Lady. * 
ever, his skill had like to have coſt him his life; for 
Harun, after he had beſtowed gifts on the other Po- 
ets, told Aba Nowas that he had deſerved death, for 
having ſeen what had paſt in the ſecret apartment of 
his palace, between himſelf and the young Lady. 
Abu Nowas, very much aſtoniſhed at what he heard, 
proteſted to the Khalif that he had not ftirred out 
of his apartment all that day, of which he faid, he 
could bring witneſſes. Accordingly they were cal- 
led, and declaring in his favour, the Khalif was ap- 
peaſed, and beſtowed the like gifts on him as on the 
other Poets. Thus Mr. D'Herbelot tells this tory ; but 
we find it related in a more probable and beautiful 
manner, in a manuſcript colle&ion of Tales in Arabic, 


from an from which we have tranſlated it as follows. © (2) The 


« Khalif Harun al Raſhid one night met a Lady of his 
« Harim, or Seraglio, whoſe company he had not fre- 
«« quented for ſome time, rambling about the palace, and 
« a little elevated with liquor. Her dreſs was very 
* looſe and negligent, which diſcovering ſome beauties 
1% to advantage, revived the Prince's — ſo ſtrongly. 
« that he deſired to enjoy her that moment. The 
„ Lady told him, that as he had abandoned her fo 
long, ſhe did not expect the honour of a viſit from 
him, and therefore was not in a proper condition 


« In the ſoft, filent bour, to lovers kind : 

« The wine my charmer had that evening /ipp'd, 

« Smooth'd every frown, and brightned her reſeroe. 
She ftarted ; when the y · blue mantle dropt 

« Which neil d ber ſhoulders ; and her Zone was looſe, 
« The winds that wanton'd Ver ber lovely frame, 
« Diſtover'd beauties Poets n er can paint, 

« And ſhook the ſmall pomgranates on the ſpray : 

yo 222 Tery'd ; Dear Lady, come, a promije 

« To crown my wiſbes— But ſbe, ſmiling, ſaid, 

« The day blots out the promiſe made at night. 


„% Al Raſhid hearing theſe lines cried out to Abu 
„% Nowas, God curſe thee! (an eſſion of admira- 
tion among the Arabians) thou deſcribed the 
« ſcene as naturally, as if thou hadſt been preſent at 
« jt; and thereupon ordered Abu Nowas ten thou- 
« ſand pieces of filver, and but five thouſand pieces 
% each to the other two Poets. f 

[B) Another ftory in Limai.) This Poet going 
into Egypt, was ſplendidly entertained by the chief 


Lords of the court. But one day preſenting a Poem 


of his to the * and to his miſtreſs, a 
native of Abyſſinia and a miracle iti beauty, he was 
received very coldly, and had no recompence. The 
Poet, exaſperated againſt them both, and being in- 
formed that the Prince had preſented his miſtreſs with 
a gown entich'd with a vaſt number of precious ſtones, 
happened to repeat inadvertently the following verſes 
addreſs'd to the Monarch, 


My muſe ſublime on you is thrown away, 
JA 1 fs pearls - your Safia gay. 
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7 ABU. SAID Ebn Aljaptu, ſirnamed alſo Behider Khan (a) Sultan of the Moguls (0 From tis 


crowned in the city of Sul tania. He immediately created the Emir Chiibin Navian Gene- bel. 


mbating the 


raliflimo of his armies, and confirmed Raſhid and Ali Shih his father's Viſiers, in © © > 1317 
their employments; and as he was but twelve years of age, Emir Chitban preſided 

over the whole Empire in quality of Abu Said's Governor. In 718 * Raſhid was dif- » 4. P. 1318. 
graced and by the machinations of Ali Shah, who had bribed the Emir Chitban, at 

that time Maſter of all the forces of the Empire, and ſoon after put to death. The 


fame year Baiſür, a Prince of the 
to march to the capital, but was 


| family of the Moguls, revolted, and threatned 
ted in Khoraſan by the Emir Höſain Kurkän, 


who at laſt obliged him to fly on the other ſide of the river Amii, where he was killed 
ſome time after. When the abovementioned inſurrection broke out, advice * 
brought to the Sultan that Shah Uzbek, the Tartar, had marched over Kepjäk, a 
ſeized upon the city of Derbend, Abu Said immediately ſet out againſt him with the few 
troops he had about him, and was joined by the Emir Chibian, who had followed the 
Emir Hofain into Khoraſan, but was now come to ſuccour his Sovereign. When Abu 
Said was thus reinforced, Shah Uzbec being afraid of engaging him, retired out of 
the dominions of the Sultan, and Chüban alling you his rear, killed a very great 
h 


number of his troops. After this victory the Emir 


tiban having cauſed ſome of the 


chief officers of the Mogul army to be whipped with the utmoſt ſeverity of martial 
diſcipline, for neglecting their duty in his abſence, they formed a conſpiracy, and fol- 
lowing after Chiiban, who was marching towards Georgia, they engaged and put 
him to flight, he eſcaping very narrowly being taken, but arrived at laſt at Sultania. 
Abu Said upon this, fearing their power, withdrew from the capital (Sultania) but af- 
terwards fighting the malecontents or rebels, he gained a complete victory over them. 
The Sultan, in 721 *®, gave his ſiſter Satibeg in marriage to the Emir Chüban, and * A. D. 1321. 
the nuptials were ſolemnized with the utmoſt magnificence. Timürtaſn this Emir's 


ſon rebelled againſt Abu Said, but was defeated 


Chuban, his father, and being 


carried priſoner by him to the Sultan, was forgiven in conſideration of his father's ſer- — 
vices. Ali Shah the Viſir dying, Sain, Chiban's Lieutenant General, who afterwards 

did him very ill offices, ſucceeded him in his poſt. The ſame year the Emir Chiiban 

married his daughter Baghdad Khariin, one of the moſt beautiful women in all 

Aſia to the Emir Haſan Ilkhani ſon of Sheikh Hoſain, which proved of very 

fatal conſequence to him A]; and Damaſhk Khowäjah, ſon to Chitban, hav- 

ing abus'd his father's aurhority, and carry'd on an intrigue with one of the 

wives of the late Sultan Alapti, father to Abu Said, was put to death (c), by —_— See the note 

. | of . 


Theſe coming to the Prince's ear, he ſent for the 

Poet in order to know whether he were author of 

them: Abu Nowis told the King that he had made 

ſome: lines in his and Safia's praiſe, but that poſſibly 

his enemies might have altered them, purely to do 

him an ill office; and ſaying this, he repeated the 
(3) By changing ſame lines, (changing only a fingle letter (3) in them) 
the letter ain into which then run thus. 


Hama. 


Singing your praiſe, my airy muſe refines, 
(4) D' Herbelot, Bright as the pearls in which Safia ſhines (4). 
P 31. . | 
We are not told how theſe lines were received, how- 
ever, there's no doubt but the Poet was handſomely 
l daughter Baghd4d Kart 5 
[ is daughter Bag atin in iage, 
Ws prov'd of very fatal conſequence to him.] Un- 
happily for them, Abu Said the Sultan fell in love 
with her, and thereupon demanded her in r 
f her father Chiban. Nevertheleſs, tho“ by t 
ws of the Moguls, every man is obliged to divorce 
his wife, when the Sultan defires to marry her, yet 
this Emir could not be prevail'd upon to conſent 


(i) According to to it (1), and even ſpoke in very unbecoming terms 


Khondemir, of this young Prince, tho* he did not require a 
Damp it oppos'd, thing —. be repugnant either to his ro or 44 
the Sultan hag duty. Abu Said however conceal'd the reſentment 
for Baghdad Kha- With which this refuſal fir'd him ; and the Emir 
tin his ſiſter, Chüban imagining that diſtance would cure the Sul- 
as worry St tan's paſſion, he ſent his ſon-in-law and daughter to 
much. tat l. Capabagh. (2) and carry'd Abu Said againſt his will 
got Meſr to to Baghdad, in order that he might ſpend the winter 
make away with there. But the Sultan's love, inſtead of cooling by 
Damaſhk. this ſeparation, grew every day more violent. * 
2 — Viſir Sain (formerly Chiban's Lieutenant-General, as 
— * in Was before obſerv'd) fomented Abu Said's averſion to 
that city, that Emir, by telling that Monarch ſeveral falſities of 

Chiban and his children. But Damaſhk Khowijah, 

ſon of the Emir Chiban, one of the principal officers 

of the Sultan's houſhold, and who had the moſt fre- 

quent acceſs to his perſon, heard of the ill offices 

which the Viſir Sain did his father, and ſent him a 


faithfal account of the whole. Chüban took a bold 


reſolution on this occaſion ; for, upon pretence of 
ſetting out to put an end to ſome troubles which were 
broke out in Thoraſan, he left Baghdad ſuddenly, and 
came to Sultania, bringing with him the Viſir Sain, 
by way of hoſtage for his ſon, whom he had left at 
court with Abu Said. Damaſhk was entruſted with 
the management of affairs, nothing of which 
Chiban his father, who preſided in the government, 
communicated to any perſon but to his ſon, But 
Damaſhk, abuſing his father's authority in his abſenee, 
diſpos'd of all things in ſo arbitrary a manner, that 


Abu Said was only Sultan nominally. However, this 


Prince being weary of always living under the di- 

rection of others, diſcaver'd his uneaſineſs to ſome 

of his confidents, one of whom told .him that Da- 

maſhk had a private intrigue with one of the wives 

of Sultan Aljaptd his father. Abu Said, upon hear- 

ing this, gave orders that Damaſhk ſhould be 

watch'd, in order to find out whether the 

were true ; and 'twas not long before the Sultan was 

an Le that it was really ſo ; which exaſpe- 

rated him to ſuch a degree, that he gave orders for 

putting to death that inſolent Miniſter, who, not 

content with bereaving him of his authority, was ſo 

bold as to wound him in his honour. Twas in the 

year 727 *, that Abu Said was reſolv'd to rid himſelf * A. D. 2326. 
of : but no one having then courage _ 

to ſtrike the blow, chance prov'd very fatal to 

Sultan on this occaſion. It happen'd at that time, 

that the heads of ſome people who had rebell'd in 

the provinces, having been brought to Abu Said's 

palace ; a rumour prevail'd, that they were the heads 

of the Emir Chiiban and his adherents, which had 

been ſent from Khoraſin: at which Damaſhk was 

ſeiz'd with ſuch a pannic fear, that without enquiri 

into the truth of it, he leſt the palace in the d 

of night, accompany d only by ten men, and fled 

away. This coming to the Sultan's ear, he caus'd 

him to be immediately purſu'd by one of his peo- 

þe call'd Meſr-Khowajah, who coming up wich | 
Damaſhk cut off his head, and brought it to the (3) D' Herbelot, 
Sultan (3). : P. 32, 33 


of the race of  Jenghizkhan, ſucceeded his father anno 717 of the Hegira “, and was 1 


(4 
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having abuſed his father's authority and carried on an intrigue with one of the wives of 

the late Sultan Aljaprfi, father to Abu Said, was put to death (c), by order of the (.) See the row 

Sultan, who reſolving afterwards to rid himſelf of Chüban himſelf, the Emir got no- 2 ö 

tice of it, and railing a ſtrong force reſolved to engage Abu Said his maſter. Chũban 

however being afterwards deſerted by ſeveral of his principal officers who owed all their 

fortune to him, his head was ſtruck off [2] by the ungrateful Ghayarho*ddin, firnam- 

04) Son to Ra- ed Maleckurt (d) and brought to the Sultan. The murtherer was not however re- 

metry ty compenſed ; for while theſe things were doing, Sheikh Hafan having divorced his wife 

at the deßre of Baghdad Khäatùn, daughter of Chiiban, and fent her to the Seraglio, Haſan was raiſed 

Abi Shad, ob. to the poſt which Ghayatho'ddin flattered himſelf would be given to him; and the lat- 

ſerved. ter was told he might return home if he pleaſed. Shaikh Haſan was nevertheleſs diſ- 

raced ſome time after, upon a rumour that prevailed ; but the falſity of it a pearing, 

bu Safd reſtored him to favour [C]. The Sultan Abu Said died the 7780 year of 

the Hegira, aged thirty two years, of which he had reigned nineteen, or according 

to others but eighteen. His corps was conveyed to the city of Sultania, with a pomp 

and magnificence ſuitable to ſo great a Monarch. The hiſtory of Chitban and his family, 

is an example of the fickleneſs of worldly grandeur [DJ. The manner of his death is 


variouſly 


B) Chilban's bead was ffruct off. ] This Emir carried to the court of the Sultan Abu Said his 
before he left Khoraſin, into which, as was before ob- ( Jalair's) uncle. Theſe three requeſts being 
(4) Note [4]. ſerv'd(4), he was come upon pretence of quieting ſome . the executioner ſtruck off his head, which 
troubles, put to death the Viſir Sain the author of all Malec ſent immediately to the Sultan, and ſet out a 
theſe evils, to revenge the murther of his fon Da- little after, in order to receive the reward of his 
maſhk ; and the Sultan on the other ſide, nominated treachery. But he was greatly ſurpriz'd to hear 
Ghayitho'ddin Mohammed, a man of learning, ſon to the way, that the Emir Sheik Haſan had divorc'd 
the late Viſir Raſhid to ſucceed him.Chiban having car- Baghdad Khitdn, daughter to Chũban, and ſent her 
ried matters thus far, march'd forward with a deſign of to the Sultan's * And a greater mortification 
ſeizing upon the court and perſon of the Sultan. was, his being inform'd that Sheikh Haſan, in conſi- 
Coming into the city of Semnan, he viſited Rocno'd- deration for his having comply'd with the deſires of 
din Alio'ddacolat al Semnini, a man venerable for his the Sultan, was raiſed to the poſt at court Which Ma- 
holineſs, whoſe ſepulchre is {till viſited by the Moſlems. lec flattered himſelf would have been beſtow'd upon 
After diſcourſing for ſome time together, the Emir him; and that Baghdad Khatün had gained an abo. 
promis'd with an oath, to follow his advice to a tit- Jute aſcendant over Abu Said. Upon this ill news, 
tle ; and as a proof of the ſincerity of his intentions, he reſolved before he went farther, to ſend orders in- 
Chiiban defir'd the holy man to go to the Sultan in his to Khoraſan for putting Jalair ſon to Chiban to death, 
name, and to require of him the ſurrendring up of whom he had hitherto ſpar'd, according to the pro- 
the murtherers of his ſon Damaſhk, and conditions miſe he had made his father, tho'in oppoſition to the 
of peace in his (Chiban's) favour. The Sheik com- Sultan's orders. Jalair being kill'd, Matec advanc'd 
plying with his requeſt, was receiv'd in a very honou- forwards towards Carabagh, where Abu Said then 
rable manner by the Sultan, but he refus'd abſolutely refided. But the great credit which Baghdad Khä- 
to deliver up into the hands of the Emir, the aſſaſſins tun, Chiban's daughter, had at court, ſhe hav- 
of Damaſhk, and would not hear of any treaty with ing been married with great ſolemnity to the Sul- 
Chiiban. The Sheik brought this ill news to Chüban, tan, was the occafion that he met, as 'twas very na- 
who exaſperated at the refuſal, and throwing off all tural he ſhould, with a very cold reception at court; 
reſpe& for the Sultan, came and encamp'd within a and was conſidet'd as the murtherer of the Sultana, 
day's journey of the Ordũ or imperial camp, in a place Baghdad Khitiin's father, rather than as a man who 
call'd Cũha, but did not keep that poſt long. For ſe- had done the Sultan a fignal piece of ſervice, He 
veral of his principal officers who ow'd every thing to was even made to ſtay ſo long time in the camp, as 
him, deſerted him with thirty thouſand horſe, and was neceſſary for conveying the bodies of Chüban 
went over to their Sovereign. As the Emir, by being and of Jalair from Khoraſan to Aiigian, whence they 
thus abandoned, could not in prudence truſt ſuch of were deliver'd, by the Sultan's orders, to the pilgrims 
his friends as remain'd with him, whilſt they continu- of Mecca. The Sultan gave theſe people forty thou- 
| ed ſo near the troops of the Sultan, eſpecially after their ſand dinars, upon condition that they ſhould cauſe 
companions had ſer them ſo bad an example, he left their bodies to be interr'd in Medina ; and rewarded 
his camp, and took his way thro' the deſart of Ni- Malec no otherwiſe, than by giving him leave to de- 
bendijin, in order to withdraw into Khoraſan. This part home. The Emir Chaban whoſe cataſtrophe we 


long and difficult march, and eſpecially the deſertion have heard, bore always the charaQter of an upright 


of many officers who left him to ſeek their fortune, man, a friend to juſtice, and a very zealous obſerver 
weakned ſo much the Emir's army, that he was no ) of the religion he profeſs'd (5). 


: g ö (5) D' Herbelot, 
longer able to continue in that province (Khoraſan), [C] Sheikh Haſan was diſgracd, and afterwards p. 34. Who in- 
upon which he reſolv'd to go into Tarkeſtin, in which refor'd to favour.] In the 7324 ® year of the Hegira, forms us further 


were ſeveral conſiderable Princes, who often infeſted ſome people envying the fortune of Sheikh Haſan, — the Nighia- 
the dominions of the Sultan. This defign wou'd in and exaſperated at the great aſcendant Baghdad Khätün ten and Gian- 


un ibi 0 
all probability have been very advantageous to the nibi, that Chu ban 


8 the Sultana had over all the affairs of ſtate, whiſper'd had done Abu Said 
Emir; but his evil ſtar ſo order'd matters, that being ſome things to the diſadvantage of that princeſs's con- very fignal fervi- 


come to the river Morghab, he chang'd his reſolution duct, by accuſing her of {till carrying on a private cor- cs, having deli- 
on a ſudden, and turning back, threw himſelf into reſpondence with her firſt uses Theſe reports 2 
the arms of Gayitho'ddin firnamed Maleckurt, whom came inſenſibly to the Sultan's ears, who thereupon xy bro 8 
he had brought up from his infancy, and raiſed to the immediately baniſh'd Sheikh Haſan to the caſtle of fallen upon the 
higheſt military employments. However, Malec was Kamakh, and diſcovered a great coldneſs for his new provinces of Kho- 
as unfaithful to him as others had been ; for having re- Sultana. But the injuſtice of theſe rumours being raſan and of 
ceiv'd at the ſame time an expreſs from the Sultan, ſoon diſcovered, and the authors of fo baſe a calumn Aderdigian, and 


with the promiſe of a great reward, in caſe he would —.—4 Abu Said reſtored the Sultana and Sheik SS great 


| ber of rebel 
ſend Chüban's head; the firſt viſit he ſuffer'd the un- Haſan to favour, and beſtowed on the latter the go- who hes 3 


happy Chüban to receive, was from an executioner. vernment of part of his dominions, call'd the infurrection in 
The Emir begg'd to ſee Malec, but was refus'd, and province of Rüm, in Aſia Minor (6). | nes 
finding he muſt die, he requeſted three * at his 155 Chiban and bis family are an example of the 1 . 
hands, Firſt, that the inſtant his head was ſeparated fickleneſs of worldly grandeur.) We have ſeen him 
from his body, he ſhould ſend one of his fingers which governor of Abu Said; prime Miniſter, and after- 
had two — to the Sultan Abd Said. Secondly, wards brother-in-law to the Sultan, by his marriage 
that he ſhould cauſe his corps to be convey'd to Me- with Satibeg. But afterwards, his refuſing to let his 
dina, to be there buried in an oratory or chapel which daughter Bagdad Khatfin be divorc'd from Sheik Ha- 
he had built; and thirdly, that he ſhould get his ſon fan in favour of the Sultan's paſſion, very probably 
Jalair, whom Satibeg, Abu Said's ſiſter, had borne him, 3 his Sovereign ſo much againſt hi 


m, as 


paved 


122 


TA. D. 1334. 


AB 


U ; 
— — — 


variouſly related 65. He was the laſt Monarch of the race of Jenghizkhan, and after 
ape 


his death, which 
made a ſcene of blood and deſolation (e). 


ved the way to his ruin, which the ill conduct of 
FN amaſhk, Chäban's ſon, compleated. Monarchs will 
not bear any controul, particularly in the paſſions of love 
and ambition, and therefore it is no wonder that Abu 
Said ſhould carry his reſentments ſo far as he did, eſpe- 
cially as he was born in ſo warm a climate, and was 
an abſolute Monarch. We have ſeen the end Chiiban 
and Damaſhk came to, and after this, Baghdid Khatün 
was made Sultana, who then poyſons Abu Said, (ac- 
cording to fome hiſtorians) and is herſelf put to death 
by Abu Said's ſucceſſor. 

[E] The manner of his death is variouſly related.] 
We are told, that Shah Uzbek having in 735 f made 
a ſecond irruption into the dominions of Abu Said, 


ned the ſame year thar Tamerlane was born, the 


Empire was 


his enemy ; but that being ſcarce arrived in the pro- 
vince of Shiruſin, a part of Media, the heat and ma- 
lignant influence of the air threw him into a danger- 
ous fit of fickneſs. And that whilſt he was under the 
phyſicians hands, and in the bath, he fell into a 8 
ing fit, which carried him off very ſoon. But accord- 


ing to the author of the preface to the Zafarnimeh, 
Baghdad Chätun the Sultana, finding the affection 


which the Sultan had for her, very much leſſen'd, 
poyſoned him. Arbah Khan his ſucceſſor put the Sul- 
tina to death, upon her being accuſed of having had 
a hand in Abu Said's death, and convicted of holdin 

a private correſpondence with Shah Uzbek, who diſ- 
puted the crown with him (7). | 


ſe) D'H 


p. 32, & ſeg, 


(7) Idem. ibid. 


this Sultan march'd the next year in order to engage 


eG ABU TEMAM, or Habib Ebn Aws Al-Hareth Ebn Kais, ſirnamed Al-Tayi, 
becauſe he was of an Arabian tribe firnamed Tay, whence three of the moſt famous 
perſonages of that nation have ſprung, viz. Hatem, David, and Abu Temiam. The 
firſt was the model of generoſity and liberality, the ſecond was illuſtrious for his probity 
and piety, and the third (the perſon in queſtion) is looked upon as the Prince of the 
Arabian Poets, and none but al Motanabbi can diſpute precedence with him. Ac- 
cording to Ebn Khalecin ſome ſay Abu Temam's father was a Chriſtian, (as the tribe 
of Tay generally were, in Mahomet's time) and named Ted/s, or, (as Dr. Pocock 
gueſſes) Theodoſius ; which might be corruptly changed into Awws (a). This great Poet (a) Pocock, 

(5) A. C. 805. was born the 190th year of the Hegira (5), at Jaſem a little town euated 3 


between T. 
— 198, Damaſcus and Tiberias. He was educated in Egypt, and died at Mawſel (near where IE 


2 by 2 Ninive once ſtood) the 23 iſt year of the Hegira, or A. D. 845 (c.) He lived but a (% Some foy he 
$03, or 807. Or few years as Filſot (d) had foretold him, ſaying, that the vivacity and fire of his ge- bo 


33 bu 8 nius would conſume his body, in the ſame manner as the blade of an Indian ſword eats or A. D. 842, 


738. away its ſcabbard. He ſung the Elogiums of ſeveral Khalifs, who were all vaſtly **#* 
2 liberal to him. He collected all his poetical compoſitions into a volume or Diw4z, and 

being only the entitled it A Hamdſab (e). Bakhteri, another celebrated Arabian Poet, being aſked who 
— * was the beſt Poet, himſelf or Abu Temam, he anſwered ; ſuch verſes as are good in 
ſo chat we are not Abu T'emam, excel the fineſt in mine; but ſuch as are bad in my works, are not ſo 
2. — contemptible as the low verſes in his. Bakhteri flouriſhed almoſt at the ſame time with 


or not- Abu Temam. A certain Prince gave him one day fifty thouſand pieces of ſilver (f) 2 — 


Gade for a Poem he preſented him, and at the ſame time made him this compliment; The drachms, and of 


miſtaken, for the preſent I make you is of much leſs value than that you have made me. Having written an Sc value. 
Hasi a, elegy on the death of another, the following elogium was given Abu Temam, | 

collection of ex- | 
tracts from the 

ancient Arabian 

Poets, made or 

collected only by 
Abu Temim. He 


The man whoſe virtues thus aſcend the 5ky, 
Prais'd (mighty Bard) by thee, can never die (g). 
was, however, as 


| however, as F ABU YUSOF, is the ſame with Yactb Ebn Ibrahim Ebn Habib al-Cufi, the 
this collection as COMPANION of Al-Joneid, and diſciple of the famous Doctors Amiſh and Yahya Ebn 
for his own Po- Said al-Anſari. The Khalifs al-Hadi and Harun al-Raſhid, made him chief Juſtice 
Spec. Hi. Aras, Of Baghdad; and he was the firſt who was honoured with the title of Kadi al Kodar, 
ub1 ſupra. that is, Judge of the Judges, a dignity ſomething like that of the Chief Juſtice or 
Chancellor among us. He alſo gave a peculiar habit to the Doctors of the Law, and 

made the doctrine of Abu Hanifah grow into credit. He amaſſed, in a very little 

time, great wealth, which he owed more to his induſtry than to fortune, he being de- 


(g D Herbelot, 
p. 40. 


ciſive and fruitful in expedients, of which we ſhall give an example [4]. This Doctor 


[4] 4bu N was fruitful in expedients.] The 
Knalif Harun al Raſhid falling in love with one of the 
ſlaves and concubines of Ibrahim his brother, was 


for purchaſing her, and for that purpoſe offer'd him 


thirty thouſand dinars, or crowns of gold, but Ibra- 
him had ſwore that he would neither ſell nor give her 
to any perſon. However, as the Khalif his brother 
was valtly urgent, and would pay any money for this 
ſlave, he ask'd Abu Yuſof what was to be done on 
this occaſion. The doctor anſwered; If you will 
not be forſworn give one half of her to the Khalif 
and ſell him the other half. Ibrahim overj yed at this 


_ expedient, immediately ſent the ſlave to his brother, 


who notwithſtanding ſent him the whole ſum he had 
offered him: and Ibrahim highly pleaſed that be had 
ſo happily extricated himſelf from the difficulty he 
was under, preſented the Kadi with all the money. 
Hardin being thus poſſeſſed of the fair one for whom 
he had a violent paſſion, would have enjoyed her that 
very night, But here the law was an obſtacle to his 
p | 


* 


having 


wiſhes, for it is a rule that no Moſlem can lie with his 
brother's concubine, till after ſhe has been married to 
another. Abu Vuſof being conſulted on the difficulty, 
advis'd the Khalif to give this woman in marriage to 
one of his ſlaves, upon condition that he ſhould im- 
mediately divorce her, and ſurrender her up to his 
arms. Accordingly they were married ; but now the 
ſlave was ſo fond of his new wife, that he would not 
ſo much as hear of the divorce, and abſolutely re- 


fuſed to put her from him, tho' he was offer'd ten- 


thouſand dinars. Twas then Abu Yuſof was obliged 
to have recourſe to all the law-quirks, in order to ſa- 
tisfy his conſcience, and at the ſame time the paſſion 
of his Sovereign. But here he again extricated him- 
ſelf very happily, by adviſing Harin to make a pre- 
ſent of the ſlave, who was4till his property, to the 
woman he had married ; by which means the mar- 
riage would be diſſolved, ſince according to the Moſ- 
lem law, no woman can be married to her own ſlave. 


This being done, the divorce enſued of courſe, apd 
h Ns 


nes th tos on RS oa. oo ae. 


ABY 


one day confeſſed his ignorance on a queſtion that was propos'd to him, the 


havi 


123 


following reproach was caſt upon him, viz. that he received very conſiderable penſions 
from the royal treaſury, and nevertheleſs did not do his duty, fince he did not deter- 


mine the law 
able anſwer : 


ints which were brought before him. But Abu Yuſof made this agree- 
receive, ſays he, from the trgaſury in proportion to what I know; but 


were I to receive proportionable to the things I know not, all the riches of the Khalif 


(a) D'Herbelot, would not ſuffice to pay me (a). 


p- 22+ 


the woman was given up to the Khalif. Harun al 
Raſhid was fo pleaſed with the Kadi for theſe expedi - 
ents, that the ten thonſand dinars which had been of- 
fer'd the ſlave were that inſtant given to him. But 
this was not all he got upon this occaſion, for the 
Khalif having made a preſent to his fair one, whom 
he loved to diſtraction, of an hundred thouſand di- 


ABYDOS, a city of Egypt. wp en Byzantinus is of opinion that it was a 
its name from a man called Abydos. Strabo 


colony of Mileſians [A], and receive 


nars ; ſhe,” in gratitude for the good office ſhe had re- 
ceived from Abu Yuſof, as he had taken her out of 
the hands of a flave, and given her up to the em- 
braces of ſo great a Monarch, gave him ten thouſand 
dinars more. So that this-able civilian got fifty thou- 


ſand crowns of gold in one night (1). (1) From the 


Nighiariftan, ag 
quoted by D' Her- 
belot, p. 22, 23. 


mentions it as a city that was very much ruined; but tells us, that it ſeemed to have 
been antiently of a very great extent, and the chief city of the kingdom after Thebes 
(s) Strabo lib. 17. (a). It was the reſidence of the famous King Memnon, who cauſed a magnificent 


7% . palace to be built in it (5). The temple and ſepulchre of Ofiris were a great orna- 

(6) 12 ment to that city, which raiſed its fame in an extraordinary manner, and drew multi- 

2 — tudes to it. The greateſt Noblemen in Egypt were particularly deſirous of having 

us. 2 their remains interted there, in order that their monuments might be in the ſame place, 
7.55 % . where that of Oſiris ſtood (c). Nor was the oracle of the god Beſa a ſmall embelliſh- (c)Plutarch. 4s 
ment to Abydos. All the inhabitants in the places adjacent to it, held this deity in =” gy 

reat veneration, who, when any perſon had not the conveniency to conſult him per- 

Dolly, uſed to anſwer in writing. In this caſe, the enquirer needed only to ſend his 

(% Ammian. queries in manuſcript (d). This oracle was ſtanding in the reign of Conſtantius, ſon 


Marcell. lib. 19. ; 
cap. 12. P. 225, bo Conſtantine the 


228. 


reat, and gave occaſion to the exerciſing of great cruelty and injuſ- 
tice [ B]. Abydos was ſeven thouſand five hundred paces diſtant from the Nile, weſtward 


(e) Plin, lib. 5. (e); but a canal had been dug, which conveyed the waters of that river to it (/). It . Strabo lib. 25. 


CaP» 9. 


ta] 
adjacent to that city, have been very much 


a crown, were ſaid to be always growing upon them. 


lay below Dioſpolis and Tentyris (g), and above Ptolomais (4), which was the greateſt 


— in all Thebais, and as large as Memphis. 
y the ſound of trumpets [C J. The thorns or brambles which grew in the places 3 


Cap» 879 
(C) Plin. lib. 5 


The inhabitants of Abydos hated mor- Sp. 9. 

b) Strabo, lib, 
talked of [D]; and flowers in the ſhape of 
*Tis thought that this city is 


now called Abutich. John Leo does not relate, as Moreri makes him ſay, that Joſeph the 
Patriarch was buried in it EI. There ſtood on the coaſt of the Helleſpont a city called 


A] 4 colony of Mylefians.] This is not v o- 
dalle 1 coafeh Muu gr they founded phe a in 
Egypt, but theſe were near the mouth of the Nile. 
Their power at that time lay wholly at ſea, and as they 
traded it was not neceſſary for any of them to fix in a 
mw ſo far diſtant from the ſea coaſt, as Abydos was. 

oreover, they did not ſettle in Egypt, till the reign 
() Strabo, lib. of Cyaxares King of the Medes (1) : now Abydos 
16. p. 551. was conſiderable before that period, ſince Memnon 
did not only keep his court, but alſo built a magnificent 

palace in that city. 

[ B] And gave 640 on to the exerciſing of great cru- 
elty and injufice. his happen'd as follows. Such 
as conſulted the oracle by writing, would ſometimes 
leave their letters in the temple after they had received 

(2) Amm. Mar- their anſwers (2). Now it happen'd, that certain ma- 
cell. lib. 19. cap. licious perſons ſent ſome of thete letters to Conſtantius, 
12. p. 227, 228. who being of a mean, ſuſpicious, credulous, and ca- 
villing diſpoſition, fell into a dreadful paſſion upon that 
account. Qi ut erat anguſti pectoris, obſurdeſcens 
in aliis etiam nimium ſeriis, in hoc titulo ima, quod 
aiunt, auricula mollior, & ſuſpicax, & minutus, acri 
(3) Amm. Mar- fe/le concaluit (3)- Immediately he cauſed a commil- 
<«llin. ad ann. ſion to be iſſued out for the trying of the criminals; 
9 it being pretended, that ſeveral perſons had.conſulted 
that God with regard ta the Emperor's life, and the 
name of the perſon who was to ſucceed him. The 
perſon who preſided in this commiſſion being avarici- 
ous and cruel, found means to involve whomſoever 
he pleas'd in the proſecution. A numberleſs multi- 
tude of barbarities were exerciſed on this occaſion, as 

appears from Ammianus Marcellinus. 
I Hated mortally the ſound of trampets.] This 
AElian informs us of, if we correct him according to 
(4) Berkelius in Berkelius's conjecture (4). LG e Bas e 
Fr ang de Ur- vat Bsoyirai, *, "Acts u Av. (In the editions of 

* P. 14. lian, 'tis As i Ayu ia Aue wokg, That is 
(5) Allan. 44 The Buſiritæ, and the inhabitants of Abydos in E- 
Animal. lib, 10. Sypt, and thoſe of Lycopolis, deteſt the ſound of 
ap. a8. * * a trumpet (5).“ Strabo confirms this conjecture, 


Abydos, 


when he relates that this people were forbid all muſic 

whether vocal or inſtrumental, in the prelude to the 

facrifices which were offer'd to Oſiris in his temple at 

Abydos (6). (6) Strabo, libs 
[D] The ' thorns or brambles which grew in the 16. p. 560. 

places adjacent to that city.] Of this Athenæus in- 

forms us (7) ; but we muſt ſubſtitute the word Ab- (7) Athenæus, 

db» inftead of "Atvan, in his work, as the abovemen- lib. 15. cap. 7. 

tion'd Berkelius conjectures very rationally (8). The (8) Berk. 7 

ſtory mentioned by Athenæus runs thus. The thorns Steph. de Urbib, 

which grow reund the temple of Tindium, were al- P. 14. 

ways ſaid to have flowers growing upon them; but 

according to Hellanicus's remark (9), the reaſon of (9) In Ægęyptia- 

this was, becauſe people us'd to meet in thoſe places; cis, apud Athen. 

and whillt their. aſſemblies continued, noſegays of diſ- lib. 15. cap. 7. 

ferent flowers were thrown on theſe thorns. Deme- 

trius relates, that ſuch kind of thorns or brambles 

grow about Abydos, and that a fable was current a- 

mong the Zgyptians, viz. that the Ethiopian ſol- 

diers, whom Tithonus ſent to King Priam, hearing 

that Memnon had been kill'd, they threw, near Aby- 

dos, their chaplets of flowers on thoſe thorns, whence 

theſe flowers were ſhap'd like crowns (10). (10) Demetriug 
[LE] Foſeph the Patriarch was buried in it.] Mo- in /ibris Rerum 

reri cites John Leo, pag. 8; conſequently one would i, 

imagine he refers to that page ; however the paſlage ue Athenzum, 

is not in this place but in the 8th book, where we find 5 Cf. 7. 

the following words, "Tis a miſtake to believe, that 

the Kings of Egypt in the age of Joſeph and Moſes 

reſided in the city call'd Meſre Hatichi. He refutes 

this opinion from hence, viz. that thoſe ancient Kings 

inhabited the weſtern part of the Nile, which he 

proves from two reaſons ; firſt, from the ſituation of 

the city which the ſcriptures ſay the Jews built for 

Pharaoh; and ſecondly, from the fituation of a very 

ancient edifice, in which Joſeph was ſaid to be in- 

terr'd. Some pages after, he obſerves that the city in 

which that edifice ſtands, is ſituated on an arm of the 

Nile, and is now call'd E Hium. I don't find that 

he makes the leaſt mention of our Abydos. | 


124. ACA 


Abydos, of which I ſhall not now take notice, although that article is very incorrect 


in Moreri's Dictionary. 


ACACIA or ACAKIA (Max TIN) ſee AKAKIA. | 
GACACIUS firnamed Luſcus or Movo@9zauce, ' becauſe he was blind of one eye 


(a) St. Jerom (4), was Biſh 
& Fg 815: diſciple he had been in the year 340 (b). 


% Cave Hifor. and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the year 341 in the council of Antioch 955 whic 
A. Cie. A. was held by the Biſhops of Euſebius's party. Six years after this vhe was depo 


of Ceſarea in Paleſtine, and fucceeded the famous Enſebins, whoſe 


He joined himſelf to the Euſebians [2]; 
ſed by 


lobrog- 1720+ the council of Sardica, together with feveral other Biſhops, who had declared them- 


ſelves of his opinions [C]. Bur to revenge themſelves upon the Orthodox, for having 


[M] He join'd himſelf to the Euſebians.] This ſect 
deriv'd its name from Euſebius the author of the Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiftory, who was ſuppos'd to have been a 
favourer of Arius; and his own opinion with regard 
to the Trinity is as follows. He declares in ſeveral 

laces, that = Word is God, and the Son of God. 

e expreſly aſſerts, that he was not produc'd from 
nothing, nor created in time ; but that he was tten 
from all eternity from the ſubſtance of the Father. 
He abſolutely rejects the —_— of thoſe, who af- 
firm that the Word was produc'd out of nothing, and 
rank him amongſt the creatures. But he ſeems to in- 
finuate in ſome paſſages, and eſpecially in his Book 
againſt Marcellus (1), that the perſon of the Son is 
not equal to that of the Father; and that the ſame 
degree of adoration is not due to him, He writes in 
the fame manner likewiſe in all his other books, in 
which he rejects the opinion of thoſe, who maintain 
that the Son was created out of nothing, and is not of 
the ſubſtance of the Father, and that t was a time 
when he did not exiſt z but he ſeems to admit ſome 
inequality between the Father and the Son, and to ac- 
* knowledge that the Son is in ſome meaſure dependent 
(2) Hiſt. lib. 1. and inferior (2). And therefore tho' he did not ſcru- 
< 2: Prepar. ple to acknowledge in the council of Nice, that the 
5 % Son was God from all eternity, and rejected in ex- 

preſs terms the notion of Arius, who aſſerted, that 
the Son was produced out of nothing, and that there 
was a time when he did not exiſt; yet he was always 
cautious of approving the word Conſub/tantial, which 
ſignifies, that the Son is of the ſame ſubſtance with 
the Father; and when he ſign'd his approbation 
of it, he gave in the letter, which he wrote to his 
church, a ſenſe of it, which is far from eſtabliſhing 
the equality of the Son with the Father. When it is 
affirmd, lays he, that the Son is conſubſtantial with 
the Father, we mean only, that the Son of God has no 
reſemblance to the creatures, which were made by him ; 
but that he has a perfect reſemblance with the Father, 
by whom he was begotten, and is not of any other hy- 
poſtaſis or ſubſtance. Which ſhews, that Euſebius 
did not approve that form, as far as it eſtabliſh'd a 
perſect equality between the Father and the Son ; but 
only as far as it aſſerted a reſemblance between the Son 
and the Father, and ſignified, that the Son was be- 
gotten by the Father. We may obſerve that Athana- 
fius in his Treatiſe of Synods, and in his Book concern- 
ing the deciſion of the council of Nice, by no means 
approv'd this explication of Euſebius. But what ren- 
dred him moſt ſuſpected of heterodoxy in this point 
was his friendſhip with the biſhops of Arius's party, 
the commendations which he every where gives them, 
his affected ſilence in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory with re- 
ard to every thing that related to the council of 
Nice, and the diſadvantageous manner, in which he 
ſpeaks of it in his life of Conſtantine. But his opi- 
nion concerning the Holy Ghoſt is ſtill more excepted 
(3) In Demenſtr. againſt ; for he aſſerts (3), that he is not really and 
& Pre _ true God. The Holy Ghoſt, ſays he, is not God, nor 
Thovles, L 3 cl. rhe Son of God, becauſe he is not deriv'd from the Fa- 
ther, as the Son is, but is one of thoſe Beings, who 
were created by the Sen. This ſhews, that Socrates, 
Sozomen, and ſeveral modern authors are miſtaken 
on the one hand, who endeavour to clear him from 
any ſuſpicions of having departed from the common 
notions of the Trinity; on the other hand, that it is 
very unjuſt to call him an Arian, and even the Head 


(1) Lib. 2. e. 7. 


of the Arians, as St. Jerom has done; ſince he rejected 


in expreſs terms the peculiar characteriſtics of Arins's 


(4) See Du Pin doctrine, which were theſe ; that the Word was pro- 
eg Fe duc'd out of nothing, and is not of the ſame ſubſtance 
Ecelefiaſt tom. 2. With the Father, but different'from him ; and that there 
p. 7. Paris edit- Was a time when he was not (4). 


1693 · [BI. . . in the council of Antioch.) The eaſtern 
e 


thus 


biſhops having alter'd their reſolution of appearing in 
the weſtern council, or taking the Pope for judge of 
the conteſt, which they had with Athanaſius, met at 
Antioch in the beginning of the year 341, and held 
a ſynod there of about ninety biſhops. The occaſion 
of this ſynod was to celebrate the dedication of the 
church of Antioch ; but they took that opportunity to 
draw up ſome new creeds, and to eſtabliſh ſeveral ca- 
nons relating to church diſcipline, In the firſt of 
theſe creeds, they declar'd that they were not fol- 
lowers of Arius, and that they had no other faith 
than what they receiv'd by tradition ; that they re- 
ceiv'd Arius, becauſe they found he maintained ſeve- 
ral orthodox opinions, but that they did not follow 
him in other points. To this proteſtation is ſubjoin'd 
a form of belief, in which they do not uſe the term 
conſub/tantial; but declare that they believe in one only 
Son of. God, co-exiſting with the Father, who be- 
got him, by whom all things were made; and in the 
Holy Ghoſt () This was the firſt creed that was made (5) Socrat. Hit. 
after that of the council of Nice. It was ſoon fol- Ecclefeof. l. 2. 
low'd by another, which was drawn up by the biſhops ©& 10. 
in the ſame council. They enlarge more plenty 
upon the attributes of Jeſus Chriſt ; and affirm that 
he was begotten of the Father before all ages ; that 
be is God of God, a perfet Being, the perfect Image 
and compleat Reſemblance of the Divinity, Subſtance, 
Will, Pozwer, and Glory of the Father. They add, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are not three 
different names but three hypoſlaſes, and one in will 
and conſent ; @; tir Ti wir Ei xf TH I Coo 
Qwriz w. They pronounc'd an anathema againſt thoſe 
who ſay, that there was any point of time before the 
generation of the Son, or that he is a Creature formed 
like other creatures (6). But it is probable that ſeveral (6) Idem. ibid, 
of the Biſhops in that Synod diſliked ſome expreſſions 
in this creed; which might induce Theophronius of 
Tyanea to draw up a third creed, which was approved 
by the whole body. In this he declared that þe be- 
lieved in Feſus Chriſt the only Son of God, who is God, 
the Word, Power and Wiſdom, by whom all things were 
created, who was begotten by the Father before all 
worlds, perfect God of perfect God, who exifted with 
the Father in the bypoſtafis. | | 

This council of Antioch, which was held in 341, 
is to be diſtinguiſh'd from another ſynod, which was 
compoſed of part of the ſame biſhops, who met to- 
gether about the beginning of the year 342; for this 
latter was held after Athanaſius had been acquitted ; 
when the eaſtern Biſhops ſent back the Pope's Le- 
gates, having detained them till January 342. This 
ſynod wrote a letter to Julins, in which they excuſed 
themſelves for not being able to attend the council, 
which he had call'd at Rome, on account of the Per- 
ſian war, and of the ſhortneſs of the time, which 
there was after Julius's letter was given them, to the 
day which they had appointed for the meeting of the 
ſynod. They were diſſatisfied, becauſe Julius had 
written alone, and addreſs'd his letter only to Euſe- 
bius; but they complained above all that he ſhould 
draw over to his communion Athanaſius and Marcel- 
lus, who had been condemn'd and depos d. 

It was in this latter ſynod that the fourth creed 
was drawn up, which is r NU (7), (7) De 8 b 
It approaches very near to that of Nice, except the p. 68. and Ci. 


omiſſion of the term conſubtantial. They compos'd tom. 2. p. %%% 


this, as Athanaſius obſerves, in order to ſend it into 
the Weſt to the Emperor Conſtans. 
[C] Six years after this be was depoſed by the 
countil of Sardica, together with ſeveral other W. 
who had declared themſelves of his opinions] The 
Emperor Conſtantius and Conſtans being defirousto,,, | 2. 
reſtore peace to the church, call'd a council of the (01.98 1 
eaſtern and weltern Biſhops at Sardica (8). There I. 3. c. 11, 


came 


my ©, by wo 
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thus depoſed them, they aſſembled themſelves togethet at Philippopolis in Thrace D]. 
where they fulminated in their turn againſt Athanaſius, Oſius Biſhop of Corduba, 
Pope Julius, and the reſt of their antagoniſts. Acacius had a great ſhare in the ba- 


niſiment of Pope Eiberius, 


came thither an hundred weſtern Biſhops, and ſeventy 
g) Du Pin Bib- three eaſtern _— (9) ; but thoſe of the Eaſt having 
2 tom. 2. . declar'd to the weſtern Biſhops, that they would not 
327˙ be preſent at the council, unleſs Athanaſius, Marcel- 
lus, and other Biſhops, who had been condemn'd, 
were denied communion with the church; and the 
weſtern Biſhops refuſing to ſubmit to that condition, 
the council divided, and the eaſtern Biſhops departed. 
However the weſtern Biſhops, of whom Oſius was 
die) Theodor, the Head and Preſident (10), continued to hold the 
lib. 2. c. 15. Sozo- couhcil in their abſence, to debate concerning points 
men. J. 3. c. 11. of flith, and to examine the accuſations rais'd againſt 
Concile tom. 4. Athanaſius and the other catholic Biſhops, and to make 
3 canons relating to the diſcipline of the church. With 
reſpe& to matters of faith, they all agreed, that they 
ought to make no new creed, but only to maintain 
that of Nice. However ſome particular perſons were 
defirous of making a new creed in imitation of the 
eaſtern Biſhops, but the whole council diſapprov'd of 
their deſign. Theodoret has given us this creed in his 
iſtory (11). 
, They . afterwards into the perſonal accu- 
ſations, which were rais'd againſt Athanaſius and Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra. The former vindicated himſelf, 
and was acquitted; and the latter having alledg'd, 
that Euſebius and his adverſaries had taken thoſe things 
for poſitive aſſertions, which he had only propoſed as 
difficulties, was likewiſe reſtor'd. They likewiſe re- 
ſtor'd Aſclepas Biſhop of Gaza ; and excommunicat- 
ed and depos'd Theodorus of Heraclea, Narciſſus of 
Neronias, Stephen of Antioch, George of Laodicea, 
Menophantus of Epheſus, Urſacius of Singidunum, 
Valens of Murſa, Patrophilus of Scythopolis, and 
Accacius of Cæſarea (12). ; 25 
They made alſo ſeveral canons relating to the Ciſci- 
pline of the church ; but theſe canons were never re- 
ceiv'd by the church as general laws; nor were they ever 
inſerted in the code of the canons which was approved 
by the council of Chalcedon. They were never receiv- 
ed in the Eaſt ; and the Biſhops of Africa always refuſed 
to acknowledge them. So that, as Mr. Du Pin obſerves 
(13), they were made uſe of but by the Popes only, 
who have often cited them under the name of the coun- 
cil of Nice to give them the more weight and authority. 
[DI. . they aſſembled themſelves together at 
Pbilippopolis in Thrace. | The Eaftern Biſhops having 
left the council of Sardica, met together at Philippo- 
polis, and wrote from thence a letter, which they 
dated from Sardica, addreſs'd to all the Biſhops in the 
world. They declaimed with great ſeverity againſt 
Athanaſius, Marcellus of Ancyra, and Aſclepas, and 
repreſented them as men of very obnoxious charac- 
ters. They declar'd that they had refus'd to join the 
Weſtern Biſhops, becauſe the latter had receiy'd to 
their communion the 2 who had been depoſed 
in the Eaſt; and upon the ſame account they excom- 
municated Oſius of Corduba, Protogenes, Gauden- 
tins, Maximin, and Julius of Rome. They com- 
plain'd that the whole world was overturn'd, and the 
church diſtarb'd, on account of one or two ill men. 
They accuſed the Weſtern Biſhops of arrogance, and 
remonſtrated againſt them for endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
a new law, in aſſuming to themſelves a liberty of exa- 
mining a-new what had been already regulated in the 
Eaſt. They obſerved, that the ancient diſcipline of 
the church was contrary to this practice; and that the 
ſentences paſs'd in the Eaſt ought to be confirm- 
ed in the Weſt, as thoſe of the Weſt were received 
in the Eaſt. They prov'd this rule by many inſtances. 
Laſtly, -they ſubjoin'd to this letter a confeflion of faith, 
in which they profeſs that the Son of God roms begotten 
of his Father before all Worlds, and is God of God, 
Light of Light, and created all things ; and they con- 
demn'd thoſe, who ſay, that the Son was produc'd out 
of nothing, or that he is of a different ſublance from 
that of God, and is not God; or that there was a 
time, when he was not the Son of God. They like- 
wiſe anathemize thoſe, who ſay, that there are three 
Gedi, or that Feſus Chriſt is not God, or that there is 
more than one Chriſt the Son of God, or that be is the 
(14) Cot. 434, Jame perſon with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt. 
&c. and Concil, This letter which is ſtill extant in the Fragments of 
tam. 2. p. 699. St. Hilary (14), is addrels'd to Gregory of Alexan- 


( 1 L. 2. e. 8. 


(12) Theodor. 
ibid. 


(12) Bibliotb. 
rom. 2, P- 329 
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and bringing Felix into the See of Rome (c) EJ. He (5. erom ub; 


ordained e. 


dria, Amphion of Nicomedia, and ſeveral other Bi- 

ſhops, and among the reſt to Donatus of Carthage. 

Upon which account the Donatiſts cited it in the con- 

ference at Carthage ; and the catholic Biſhops, who 

knew nothing of this hiſtory, aſſerted that the coun- 

cil of Sardica was compoſed of Arian Biſhops (15). 
[E] He had a great ſhare in the baniſhment of Pope 

Liberius, and bringing Felix into the fee of Rome.] 27. 

The Emperor finding, that Liberius was almoſt the 

only perſon, who appeared in defence of Athanaſius, 

and being defirous that his condemnation ſhould be 

confirmed by ſo eminent an Authority as that of the 

Biſhop of Rome, ſent an eunuch to him, in order to 

prevail upon him to ſign the ſentence againſt Athana- 

ſius. But this ſolicitation was in vain ; for the only 

anſwer he could obtain of him was this, that he would, 

call a free council, and begin with a confeſſion of 

faith agreeable to that of the council of Nice: that 

all the Arians ſhould be excluded, and their opinions 

anathematized ; and that afterwards Athanaſius's cauſe 

ſhould be examined. The Emperor having receiv'd 

this anſwer, ſent an order to the Governor of Rome 

to ſeize Liberius immediately, and ſend him to court; 

which order was executed. When he was brought 

before the Emperor, he refuſed to ſubſcribe the con- 

demnation of Athanaſius. Conſtantius urging that 

he had been condemned by the whole world, and tel- 

ling him, that he <vas the only Biſhop, who perſiſted in 

diſturbing the peace of the Church, in defence of an 

impious (&veois) man: he reply'd, Tho" I ſhould be the 

only Biſhop, yet the cauſe of faith is not the leſs geed 

on that account; for there were only the three children 

formerly, who reſiſted the King's command. He de- 

fired then that a council might be call'd; but that, 

before Athanaſius's cauſe ſhould be examined, all the 

Biſhops ſhould ſubſcribe the Nicene Creed. Conſtan- 

tins having ſpoken very ſeverely of Athanafius, for 

being the cauſe of the enmity, which his Brother 

Conſtans had againſt him. Liberius anſwer'd: You 

ought not, Sir, to make uſe of Biſhops to revenge your own 

private animoſfities. For the hands of the Clergy ſpould 

be employ'd only in bleſſing ; al. ya xaipec Tar Exxancia- 

cid th; 79 aryicelu dE ah. (16). At laſt Con- (16) Thecdoret, 

ſtantius threatning him with baniſhment, he reply'd : Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. 2» 

I have already taken my leave of my brethren at Rome; 16. 

for the laws of the church are much to be preferr'd be- 

fore the pleaſure of living at Rome. He had three 

days more granted him to confider of the affair ; 

but ſtill continuing in the ſame mind, he was two 

days after baniſh'd to Berea in Thrace. The Emperor 

and Empreſs, and the Eunuch Euſebius offer'd him 

money -to ſupport him in his journey, but he re- 

fus'd it, and went to the place of his exile with the 

utmoſt ſatisfaction (17). The Clergy of Rome having 

thus loſt their Head, engaged in a ſolemn oath not to 

elect any other perſon in Liberius's room, while he 

was living. But Conſtantius by means of Epictetus 

Biſhop of Gentumallo in Italy cauſed one Felix a 

Deacon to be ordained Biſhop, tho' he had been one 

of thoſe, who had ſworn not to ele& any perſon in 

Liberius's room. St. Jerom ſays expreſly, that Aca- 

cius had a ſhare in this ordination ; [rn tantum autem 

ſub Conflantia Imperatore claruit, ut in Liberii lotum 

Rome Felicem Arianum Epiſcopum conſtitueret (18). (18) De Viris 

The ſame Father, and Socrates the Hiſtorian (10), #/:4. e. 8. 

accuſe Felix of being an Arian; tho” the latter ac-('9) #4? Eccitþ 

knowledges, that it was the opinion of ſome perſons, © © 37 

that he was not of the Arian ſcheme, and was com- 

pell'd to ſubmit to the ordination : But Theodoret 

(20), Soromen (21) and Ruffinus (22), affirm that (a0) L. 2. C 1j. 

he was an Arian in point of communion only, and (21) L. 4. c. 10. 

not in doctrine. In Liberii locum, ſays Ruffinus, Felix (22) L. 1. c. 22. 

Diaconus ſuus ab hareticis ſubrogatur ; & non tam ſez 

diverſi tate, guam communionis & ordinationis conniventiu 

perhaps it ſhould be convenientia) maculntur. Baronius 

(23) likewiſe inclines to acquit Felix of the imputa- (23) Arras Re- 

tion of Arianiſm. However that be, all the Ancients H. ad Arn. 

agree, that his ordination was irregular. Athanaſius at 4 * 

(24) ſays, that he was ordain'd in the palace (without 762 ©. | 

the conſent of the people, without being elected by (24) Epift. ad 

the Clergy,) by Epictetus, in the preſence of three Solitar. 8 

Eunuchs and three Biſhops, who might rather be con- 

ſider'd as ſpies (xa#raoxcTs;) than Biſhops. That the 


14 people 


(15) Du Pi 
B,. J. tom. 2. P4 


(17) Id. ibidg 
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ordained St. Cyril Biſhop of Jeruſalem in the year 331 [F]; but afrerwards had a 
conteſt with him, and procyred him to be de oſed [G, and ont of reſentment to him 
ſeparated himſelf from the Semi-Arians, and joined himſelf to the Anomcoeans (4) (4) They were 
He defended the latter very vigorouſly in the council of Seleucia [IH], and that of ae A. 


"_% 


people would not ſuffer them to enter into the church, 
and withdrew themſelves from their communion. 
St. Jerom ſays that he was an Anti-Pope. And Op- 
tatus and St. Auſtin in their Catalogue of the 4 4 
omit Felix, and place Damaſus immediately after Li- 
berius. Nay ſome modern Authors make no menti- 
on of him in their Catalogues ; and yet he is rank'd 
amongſt the Martyrs in the greateſt part of the Mar- 

tyrologees. | 
As for Liberius, who had acted with ſo much re- 
ſolution in the times of peace, he grew impatient of 
the inconveniencies of baniſhment ; in which he had 
not continued two years, before he was noe, wh up- 
on by Demophilus Biſhop of the city where he was 
baniſh'd, not only to ſign the condemnation of Atha- 
naſius, but likewiſe to approve of à creed which is 
ſaid to be heterodox. There is a diſpute among the 
Learned, whether it was the firſt or ſecond creed of 
Sirmium. St. Jerom ſays expreſly, that he was ob- 
lig'd to ſign hereſy ; ad ſubſeriptionem he#reſeos com- 
(25) De Viris E pulit (25). And all the Ancients ſpeak of this act of 
luſtrib. cap. 97- Liberius as an approbation of the Arian doctrine (26). 
(26) See Du Pin However that be, he wrote a letter of communion 
- _ tom 2 to the Exſtern Biſhops, in which after he had exclud- 
OTE ed Athanaſius from his communion, and acknowledg'd 
that he approved of the creed, which Demophilus had 
offered him, he deſired them to uſe all their intereſt 
and entreaties with the Emperor, that he might be re- 
called from his exile, and return to the church which 
God had intruſted him with. He wrote likewiſe at the 
' ſame time two letters to the ſame purpoſe, one to Ur- 
ſacius and Valens, and the other to Vincentius of 
Capua; which are cited in the Fragments of St. Hilary. 
iberius ſoon after was recalled ; for the Emperor 
being fatisfy'd with his ſubmiſſion, ſent for him to 
Sirmium, where he met with the Deputies of the 
| Eaſtern and Weſtern Biſhops, who held a kind of 
council there, in which there was a collection made 
of the creeds, which had been approved of by the 
Semi-Arians, in which the Son is declar'd to be like 
the Father in ſubſtance. This was ſubſcrib'd by Libe- 
rius, who was ſent to Rome with a letter from the 
council directed to Felix, the purport of which was, 
that Liberius and he ſhould govern the church of 
Rome in conjunction. But Liberius was no ſooner 
come to Rome, but Felix was obliged to leave the ci- 
ty, and endeavouring to enter it again by force, he 
(27) Sozomen-l. was expell'd with diſgrace (27). Liberius having thus 
4+ . 15. fix'd himſelf again in his ſee, as he had before ſub- 
; ſcribed Athanoſius's condemnation and the Arian 
creeds contrary to his own inclination ; he ſoon re- 
pented of what he had done, and declared his aſſent 
to the Nicene faith, and reconciled himſelf to Atha- 
naſius. He wrote a letter in the year 362 to all the Bi- 
ſhops in the world, in which he deſires that thoſe Bi- 
ſhops might be pardoned, who had been ſurpriz'd into 
an approbation of Arius's opinions; but he anathe- 
mizes the Heads of that party, and thoſe who would 
(28) Fragment. not abandon their doctrines (28). At laſt the Semi- 
S. Hilarii- Arians finding themſelves oppreſſed by the Anomœ- 
ans, who had a greater intereſt with the Emperor 
Valens, had recourſe to Liberius, and ſent to him in 
the year 366, Euſtachius of Sebaſte, with Silvanus and 
Theophilus Biſhop of Cilicia. Liberius refuſed to 
receive them at firſt ; inſiſting that they were of A- 
rius's party ; but they aſſured him that they had quit- 
ted thoſe notions, and declared that the Son of God 
was like his Father in all things, and of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with him; nay they even gave their aſſent to 
the Nicene creed, and approved of the word conſub- 
ftantial, and condemn'd the creeds of Ariminum and 
Seleucia. Liberius having receiv'd theſe declarations 
from them, wrote into the Eaſt in their favour. He 

(29) St. Jerom died ſoon after in the year 366 (29). 

& Marcellin- n [F] He ordained St. Cyril Biſbep of Jeruſalem in 
Cbronic. See Du hege year 38 1.] St. Cyril was ordained Prieſt of the 
1 — church of Jeruſalem by Maximus Biſhop of that city; 
(56) Du Pin, but St. Jerom tells us, he refuſed to perform the 
Biblioth, t m. 2. functions of a Deacon, while that Biſhop was living 
p- 134. (30). Socrates (31) and Sozomen (32) inform us, 
(3') T. 2. c. zo. that Acacius and Patrophilus of $-ythopolis excluded 


(321 L. 4. c. 19. 


cited them to appear, depoſed Acacius, George of 


p Ab f j 
Conſtantinople, — the = 


to be unlike the 
Father in every 
Maximus, and put St. Cyril in his room. But St. ee. 
Jerom, who ſpeaks of St. Cyril in a manner, which 
ſhews that he had no favourable opinion of him, 
treating him every where as an Arian, ſays that Max- 
imus was dead, when he was ordained. But he ac- 
cuſes St. Cyril of having perſecuted Heraclius, who 
had been ordained Biſhop by the Catholics in the 
room of Maximus, and of having obliged him to con- 
tinue in the order of Prieſts ; Heraclium guem moriens 
Maximus in ſuum locum ſubſtituerat, varid fraude ſol- 
licitans, de Epiſcopo in Presbyterum regradavit (33). (33) St. Jerom. 
The ſame father (34) and Ruffinus (45) obſerve, that f“ Chronic, 
he very frequently changed his faith and communion. (34) 14- ibid. 
With regard to his changing his communion, Du (35) 1 
Pin owns the fact (36). Cyril was at firſt of Acacius's (36) Bibliorh. 
communion ; then he left it; afterwards he commu- tom. 2. p. 143- 
nicated with the Biſhops of Acacius's party in the year Note(6). 
357 3 then he abandoned them, and joined with Baſil 
ot Ancyra and the ſemi-Arians; at laſt he reconciled 
himſelt to the orthodox. But as the abovementioned 
author aſſerts, he never changed his faith, for he al- 
ways believed the Son to be like the Father in ſub- 
ſtance, without condemning the word Conſub/antia”, 
it was Acacius who changed his opinions; for he 
ſometimes affirmed that the Word was like in ſub- 
Nance, and at other times condemned that doctrine, and 
approved the notion of the Anomœnans; but Meletius 
reconciled them all, and prevailed upon them to ap- 
prove of the term Conſubſtantial. Mr. Du Pin re- 
marks, that St. Jerom is not to be depended upon, 
when he ſpeaks of Cyril, becauſe he was prejudiced 
in favour of Paulinus againſt Meletius and his whole 
party (37). (37) Idem, ibid. 
[G] But afterwards had a conteſt with him, and F 144- 
procured him to be depoſed.) Their diſputes about the 
prerogatives of their ſees very ſoon divided them. 
The council of Nice (38) had given the Biſhop of (48) In the ſe- 
Jeruſalem the firſt rank among, all the Biſhops of that venth Canon, 
province, without interfering with the rights of the 
church of Czſarea, which is the metropolis of that 
of Jeruſalem. This honour gave occafion to the Bi- 
ſhop of Jeruſalem to aſſume ſeveral extraordinary pri- 
vileges ; and we find that Maximus his predeceſſor 
ordained Biſhops 'in Paleſtine, and called a council of 
the province, But St. Cyril endeavouring'to main- 
tain the ſame prerogatives, was interrupted in his at- 
tempts by Acacius, who could not ſuffer, that the 
church of "Jeruſalem ſhould uſarp a right which be- 
longed to his own. For that purpole he called a 
council about the year 356, in which he depoſed 
Cyril, upon pretence that he had ſold the ornaments 
of the church, and the ſacred veſſels to aſſiſt the poor 
in the time of famine (39). He choſe in his room (39) Sozomens 
Eutychius, who was very probably Biſhop of Eleu- J. 4. c. 2+. 
theropolis (40). (40) Du Pin, 
[H) He defended the latter very vigorouſly in the Beth. tom. 2+ 
council of Seleucia.) This council conſiſted * an hun- 3 
dred and ſixty Biſhops of two different parties. About 
forty of them were Arians, who maintained that the 
Son was not like the Father in ſubſtance; the other 
were called ſemi-Arians, who profeſſed that the Son 
was of like ſubſtance with the Father, and rejected the 
notion of Arius and Aetius. There were a hundred 
and five of this party. The reſt of the Biſhops were 
probably defenders of Conſubſtantiality. There was 
an officer of the Emperor's court, whoſe name was 
Leonas, preſent in the council, to prevent any diſor- 
der. The ſemi-Arians inſiſted that it was proper to 
examine perſonal cauſes before they entered upon 
matters of faith. The Arians on the other hand, 
whoſe leaders were Acacius, George of Alexandria, 
Uranius of Tyre, and Eudoxus of Antioch, maintain- 
ed, that it was proper to begin with points of faith, 
and carried it againſt the others. They propoſed to 
reject the Nicene creed, and to form a new one; 
which the other party oppoſed. Theſe conteſts being 
carried very high, Leonas at laſt declared that he 
would put an end to the council, and abſented him- 
ſelf from it the next day. Acacius's party took this 
opportunity to depart. The other Biſhops having 


5 | Alexandria, 
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Conſtantinople 1], but he repented ſoon after of having engaged in that party; and 


Epiphan» having ordain 
4 E Heereſe 
3 


Meletius (e), Pelagius, and ſeveral other Biſhops, who were of the 
ben. 1. . orthodox faith, he reconciled himſelf to the Catholics, and ſign 
28. p $76. edit the council of Antioch under the Emperor Jovian 


On (f). He was a man of great genius and diſtinguiſhed learning [L]. 


the Nicene Creed in 
XJ. He died aboutfthe year 366 
He gave his 


Mire in S. Hie name to a ſect who were called Acaciani (g). He wrote ſeveral works before he was 


e. made a Biſhop, and particularly a book againſt Marcellus of Ancyra, of which 


u f : 
(2) 75 3 ap Epiphanius has given us a fragment (5). 


Some time after he was made a Biſhop, 
ab, . 1.c- 2. he wrote the Life of Euſebius, his predeceſſor (i). St. Jerom () ſays, that he wrote K 
57. ven volumes of Commentaries on Eccleſiaſtes, and ſeven volumes upon Miſcellaneous 
7 ['z. Queſtions, evupuixrur gur, and ſeveral other treatiſes upon various ſubjects. There 
© + Vin, y. Were ſeveral other perſons of this name, as particularly a Martyr under the Emperor 
EW os. Decius (7); a Patriarch of Conſtantinople in the fifth Century (n); a P 


(7) Du Pin, 
- Biblioth, det 
atriarch of Auteur: Ecclef- 


(J Tillemont, Antioch, who ſucceeded Baſil in 458, and died in 459 (u); a Biſhop of Amida in # 


Memoires Eccleſ. 


dom. 3. part z. Meſopotamia (o); a Biſhop of Bercea in Paleſtine (p); a Biſhop of Meletum in the fifth 779 Sujdas. 


„ Bibliotte d 


(=) Evagr. 1-3- Century (4), and a famous Rhetorician in the time of Julian the Apoſtate (r). Olearius S e- 
Jag" wg ah (s) has committed an error in ſuppoſing that what Mr; Du Pin has ſaid concerning the * 


T, P · 5. edit. 


(0) dee 7. author of a memorial of the affair of Acacius Biſhop of Conſtantinople; written in the Je un TR 
{+) Idem, 1. 6. year 486 (0), is to be applied to our Acacius of Cæſarea, who died almoſt a whole Century 22 
C. 18. ; 


fore the other. For the Biſhops of Conſtantinople and Beroe, ſee the two next articles. 262. 


Alexandria, Uranius of Tyre, and fix other * 
and excommunicated nine of them. But at laſt the 
Emperor having heard the cauſe debated in his pre- 
ſence, prevailed upon all the Biſhops of both parties to 
aſſent to the Nicene creed, which had been figned at 

(47) Do Pin, Ariminum (41). | Yoo. 
erb. tom. 2. [1] And that of Conſtantinople.) This council was 
J SIGs Socrat- held in the year 360 by Acacius's party, and was com- 
8 . pdſed of fifty Biſhops. They invited thither the Biſhops 
23 of Bithynia, who were of their party; and approved and 
publiſhed in that council the creed of the council of 
(42)Socrat. 1. 11. Ariminum with a very flight variation (42). Then 
cap. 41. they condemned Aetius, and excommunicated three 
Biſhops, who would not conſent to his condemna- 
(43) Biblieth. tion. But Mr. Du Pin obſerves (43), that as they 
tom. 2. p. 335. condemned him only out of policy and regard to the 
Emperor, they revenged themſelves upon thoſe Bi- 
ſhops who had oppoſed them in the council of Seleu- 
cia, and depoſed the leaders of the ſemi-Arians upon 
various pretences, and ordained thoſe of Aetius's party 

in their room. 

[XJ He figned the Nicene creed in the council 0 
Antioch under the Emperor Fovian.] Acacius his 
party finding the Emperor Jovian inclined to favour 
the Catholics, joined Meletius Biſhop of Antioch, and 
held a council in that city in the year 363, in which 
they declared that they would embrace the Nicene 
creed, and receive the term Conſubſantial ; but at the 
ſame time they added, that this word was to be under- 


licth, tom. 4+ p» 


ſtood in ſuch a ſenſe, as to ſignify that the Son of 

God was begotten of the ſubſtance of his Father, and 

that he is like his Father in ſubſtance ; that we are 

not to believe that there was any paſſion in this in- 

effable generation; that we mull not uſe the wor 

Subhtance in its natural ſenſe; that this term was 

rr made uſe of to deſtroy the error of Arius, who 

ſaid, that the Word was produced from nothing, 

which notion had been revived by the Anomceans. 

The Biſhops having made this declaration in their 

letter to the Emperor, they approved of the Nicene 

creed entirely. The Biſhops who were preſent at 

this council were Acacius, Meletius of Antioch, Eu- 

ſebius of Samoſata, Pelagius of Laodicea in Syria, 

Irenio of Gaza, and Athanaſius of Ancyra (44). (44) Socrat. I. 4, 
[LI He tas a man of great genius and diſtinguiſhed 12 n. 

learning.] Sozomen tells us (45), that * he was a 3 —— _ 

* ſon of great ſagacity and eloquenee, and indefati- $27. Sea 

« gable in purſuing his deſigns,” Ore 7} Jun or (45) L. 4 c 23. 

voy & Aur, & Tx frBevawpw its ip ayer. Phi- See likewiſe 1. 3. 


loſtorgius ſays, that Acacius was bold in — c. 2. 


Fool great ſagacity in the management of affairs, and 


“% maſter of an ha eloquence in expreſſing his 

* thoughts, 4s 4 3 apo 2.49% 15 reiz 

& yo, mai Ts mit years, Pow hug, a A0 | 
Gra To yew ixavrcs (46). But the fame author (46) Naß. Fel, 
afterwards tells us, that © it was uſual with him to J. 4. c. 2. 

« ſpeak one thing, and mean another.” "Erwo; pi 


ru tar, trees 0 re (47). (47) Idem, ibid. 


Acc Us firſt Governor of the Orphans Hoſpital, and aftetwards Patriarch of 


Conſtantinople lived in the fifth Century. He ſucceeded Gennadius in the See of Con- 


i . , ſtantinople (a) A. C. 471, and died in 489, having been Patriarch ſeventeen years and 
6. 21. nine months (5). He was ſo ambitious, that he maintained his See ought to have the 
g,, pre- eminence over thoſe of Alexandria, Antioch and Jeruſalem. His intention, *tis pro- 
bable, was to draw by degrees the whole power and authority of the Biſhop of Rome 
to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople ; but as he was very cunning and artful, he pretended 
only at firſt that the church of Conſtantinople was to have the firſt rank after that of 
Rome; and to compaſs his deſign he prevailed with the Emperor Leo to reſtore and 
confirm all the privileges which the churches once enjoyed, and eſpecially that of Con- 
2 «ad ſtantinople (c); but by the words of the Emperor's decree it appears that Acacius had 


more extenſive views [ A]. Pope Simplicius was ſo well appris'd of this, and ſo appre- 


[4] Acacius bad larger views.) Theſe are the Em- 

(1) Annal. ad peror's words, as they are quoted by Baronius (1), 
W 4-6 Sacroſanftam guogue religiofifie bujus civitatis ec- 
cleſiam & matrem noſtre pietatis & Chriſtianorum 

orthadoxe religionis omnium, & ejuſdem regia urbis 

ſanctiſimam fidem privilegia & honores omnes, ſuper 

Epiſcoporum ordinationibus, & jure ante alias refiden- 

di, & catera omnia, que ante noſtrum imperium, 

® » vel nobis imperantibus habaiſſe dignoſcitur, habere in 
perpetuum fave regiæ urbis intuitu judicamus & 

(2) L. 16. Cod. ſancimus (2). That is, We order and decree, out of 
3 ee ** regard to our royal city, that the holy church of 
_ * this moſt religious city, the mother of our piety 
| & and of all orthodox. Chriſtians, do enjoy for ever 


„the moſt holy faith (now eſtabliſhed) in this ſame 


henſive 


royal city, with all the privileges and Honours that re- 
« late to the ordaining of Biſhops, and to the right of 
© precedericy, which that city enjoyed either be- 
* fore our reign-or ſince we came to the crown.” 
Tho! no expreſs mention is made of Rome in this de- 
cree, yet as it is written in general words, the Empe- 
ror might very well have had a mind to ſubmit, if 
not expreſly, yet in an obſcute manner, the church 
of Rome to that of Conſtantinople. And Baronius 
is of opinion that this decree was dictated by Acacius 
himſelf, for, ſays he (3), a pious Prince as Leo was, (3) Ibid. 
could not ſay that the church of Conſtantinople was 


the mother of all the Chriſtians, and of the orthodox 


Religion. There is reaſon to believe, that Acacius 
ſeeing the Weſtern Empire was in a declining con- 
dition, 


"IT 


henſive leſt Acacius ſhould encroach upon his power and authority, that he oppoſed 
him as much as he could; but his letters being loſt, we cannot Know exactly what 
reſiſtance he made. Felix III. his ſucceſſor reſiſted Acaeius vigorouſly, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter. Acacius, though ſecretly in the intereſt of the Eutychians, ſeemed at 
firſt very zealous for the council of Chalcedon [B], in which the hereſy of Eutyches 
had been condemned. Baſiliſcus, who uſurped the Imperial crown, having wrote a 


circular letter, or edit, in which he condemned the council of Chalcedon (c) [C], N. 
N 
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dition, and that of the Eaſt very flouriſhing, thought rar tmirxt ror α⁰⅛ꝛte ti ge na} AH fg). 3) ah 


the capital city of that Empire was now to take, in all That is, © Thoſe things, which have- diſturbed th 4 p. 396: edit. 


r eee 


So» 


w As 2 wa 


- — cM 


- 
—— 4 0+ <> exe. — — - 


(4) Baron, ibid. 


reſpects, the place of old Rome (4). Baronins endea- 


vours to confute him by diſtinguiſhing the temporal 


Authority from the ſpiritual ; the firſt following the 
Emperor wherever he goes, but the ſecond being fix- 


ed by Chriſt himſelf to the city of Rome: This is a 


* 


(5) Tom. 4. Con- 
4d. ad Ann. 433. 


(5) Ibid. 


(7) In the Re- 
mar [O]. 


very good argument ſuppoſing the infallibility of the 
Pope, that is ſuppoſing, what was to be proved : O- 
therwiſe one would be apt to think, that thoſe cities, 
where Princes keep their court, muſt generally be 
better provided with able and learned Clergymen 
than any other city ; and therefore if any diſputes 
ariſe about religious or eccleſiaſtical matters, which 
cannot be decided in the places where they happen, 


the beſt way is to have them determined by thoſe 


Clergymen that live near the court. This ſappoſes 
indeed that Clergymen are preferred according to 
their merit and learning ; but how far this is true we 
ſhall not venture to determine. 

ULB] Acacius — ſeem'd at firſt very zealous for the 
Council of Chalcedon.) © Peter ſurnamed the Fuller, 
« profeſſed publickly the opinions of Eutyches, for 
„ which reaſon he was removed from his EpiſcopalSee 
« of Antioch ; and having been reſtored ou by this 
« Emperor Zeno, he wrote a letter to Acactus in which 
% he maintain'd the Eutychian hereſy. Acacius, who 
« was his friend, and had been the principal promoter 
« of his reſtoration, wis nevertheleſs ſo offended at his 
« hereſy, that he aſſembled a ſynod of Biſhops at 
ow Conftantinople, in which the opinions of Peter were 
* unanimouſly condemned.” Petrus Fullo epiſtolam 
guandam vlaſphemiis pleniſimam ſeripſit ad Acacium, 
quando ejus opera expulſo Calendonio in ſedem Antioche- 
nam invefus fuit. Hanc cum Acacius accepiſſet, fex- 
horreſcens tot. blaſphemiorum involucrum inſtar ſer- 
pentum, — ad dementem hominem cur andum Conſtanti- 
nopoli concilium Epiſcoporum congregavit, quo omnium 
orthodoxorum unanimi conſenſu inſanus ille inſani Ful- 
lonis error condemnatus fuit (5). When the ſynod 
was riſen Acacius wrote a letter to Peter the Fuller, 
in which he warned him “ not to go out of the com- 
„mon road, leſt he ſhould be a ſtranger to the Prieſt- 
* hood of God, but to follow the fathers of the council 
„of Chalcedon.“ Abſolutus ſynodo Atacins literas 
ad Petrum Fullonem dedit, ibigue eum exhortatus, ne 
viam non tritam incedat, ficque a Dei ſacerdotio alie- 
nus fiat, ſed ut viam ſequatur, quam ſecuti ſunt pa- 
tres Chaltedonenſes (6). Thus we ſee, how zealous 
Acacius appear'd for the orthodox faith. But we 
ſhall ſhew hereafter (7) that this was nothing but 
mere affectation and policy. 

[C] In which be condemns the council of Chale- 
don.] Here follows the ſubſtance of his letter or edict. 
He firſt confirms the laws which the Emperors his 
predeceſſors had made concerning the Trinity. He 
ſays, that as the union and concord of all the Chriſti- 
ans is the ſtrongeſt bulwark of his Empire, as well as 
the moſt effectual means of their ſalvation, he orders 
the Nicene creed only to be uſed in all the churches of 
God and the aſſemblies of the orthodox; that rule 
of faith being ſufficient to overthrow all hereſies, 
and to unite all the churches. He alſo confirms the 
council of Conſtantinople, and that of Epheſus, But 
as for thoſe things, which tend to diſturb the union 
and tranquillity of the churches and the peace of the 
whole world, ſuch as the code of Leo and whatever 
was done in the cauncil of Chalcedon either with 
regard to faith, or to the explication of the creed, 
he condemns, as being contrary to the council of 
Nice. His own words deſerve to be inſerted in this 
place. T# d diiaele Th thou c ir THY dpiawv rob 
O09 ius l biphroy red 140 pou hi,, D Tor A- 
Al 10 Atelos, PI TUNG Ta bv Kaaxulv 1 6; pw MFG, 


ire ropes Man, i ip uns iias, M dluc ANG; Danko; were e - 
pr» 


* * 
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union and order of the holy charches of God, and Reading. 


* the peace of the whole world, viz. the Tame of 
« Leo, as it is called, and whatever has been decreed 
« at Chalcedon, in the definition of the faith, and 
* in the expoſition of ſymbols, either to explain, to 
« teach, or todiſputez tending to introduce an in- 
* novation in the holy creed drawn up by the three 
* hundred eighteen Fathers ( of the council of wt 
% (all thoſe things) we order to be anathematized, an 

„to be burnt, wherever they be found” The Em- 
peror alſo condemns thoſe, who deny that the only 
Son of God was born of the Virgin Mary, and was 
truly made man, and maintain that he received his 
fleſh from heaven, or that he only took it ſeemingly 
and not really, He requires further that all the Bi- 
ſhops ſubſcribe this epiſtle; and thoſe that act any 
way contrary to it, he declares to be the anthors of 
tumults and {editions in church and ſtate, and enemies 
of God and of himſelf : if therefore they be Biſhops or 
Clerks, he condemns them to be depoſed, and if 
Monks or Lay-men, to be baniſh'd, their goods for- 
feited, and themſelves ſubject to the moſt ſevere pu- 
niſhment. Baronius and other Writers diſclaim very 
much againſt Bafliſcus for having wrote this letter; 
but we are rather inclined to believe, that this Prince 
intended to remove the ſcruples which the council of 
Chalcedon might raiſe in the minds of honeſt but 


unlearned Chriſtians. That council in order to ex- 


plode the pretended hereſy of Eutyches, had enter'd 
into ſuch minute particulars concerning the perſon of 
Chriſt and the union of the Divine and human nature 
in one hypoſtaſis, as could not but puzzle extremely 
thoſe who were no ſcholars, and aid not underſtand 
the nice diſtinctions of the Philoſophers and Divines. 
The definition of the council, as related by Evagrius, 
is this. Tovg wabyra red poroywels Ayu ToAmavrey Thy 
$8 Tyla Teo r lip eher ova ye, xo reiß fn}, Tov 
Fo Quoior red Xpαꝰν , & c : wrt ga- 
Ta, gal Toby oopeeniy Hy £7 eparg Tiveg o60las Ty i nmwy 
AnPbiir uy a'vri Tod J4hov wepPur wapend tories I At 
xa; due wir Tpo Tis dT; Puri; Tos Kupiov fou 2609106, 
pricy d wr Thy Har arena Terra, d fi C¹. 
"Owweroyoimw 5 xa rv Pirng ue, dd — 
db To» ur) Iced Xpugov, Tier, Kister, proveryery by do 
O tc dovyxure;, arpinius, dle, Xp 5w - 
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ri 2190, owCopirng 5 pd Aer The idoryre; bales c- 
oe, xa tl; iv d Hοατ%ο, 144 poicty % οονντπ TUVITPEL,000 1G" 
eh ws tis dle mgoownre wipco , 1 deipespiper (9). 
That is, ** Thoſe, who dare to maintain that the Di- 


„ pels the aſſembly of the Saints, He alſo oppoſes 


* which Chriſt took up among us, was of a heaven- 
. ly ſubſtance, or of any other. Finally it anathe- 
** matizes thoſe, who pretend that Chriſt had two na- 
** tures before the union (of theſe natures) but only 
one after the union — And we confeſs and all una- 
** nimouſly teach — one Jeſus Chriſt, Son, Lord, on- 
* ly-begotten, (acknowledged) in two Natures, with- 


out confuſion, immutably, indiviſibly, and inſepa- ' 


* rably. The difference of the two natures being 
* not taken away by the union, the properties of ei- 
* ther nature being rather preſerved, concurring in 
one perſon and in one p,, and not divided 
* or parted into two perſons.” If this decree of the 
council of Chalcedon be compared with the letter 


of Baſiliſcus, it will appear, that the Emperor agrees“ 


with the council in what is moſt eſſential ; and that 
he only explodes ſome nice diſtinctions and too cu- 
rious explications, which ſeem calculated only to 
puzzle mens conſciences, and to occaſion diſcantent, 
diſputes and diviſions among Chriltians, 


) Ap. Evagr. 
E. lib. 2. 

* vinity of the Son is paſſible, (or can ſaffer) he * ex- 5 re in 
* thoſe who imagine that there has been a mixture or A 3 
* confuſion between the two natutes of Chriſt. It letter the council 
rejects thoſe, who ſay, that the form of a ſervant, *Pproves 


# Tr is called 
"Evormiv, Heno- 
ticons , 


(10) H. Lit. 


Þ» 364. 


(ir) Evagr. Hi 


Eccleſ. lib. 3 
cap. 7. 


(12) Theophan. 
Cbronogr, p · 84. 
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Acacius affected with the deepeſt ſorrow ſtirred up the Monks and all the people [D] 
of Conſtantinople againſt Baſiliſcus, repreſenting him as an arch-heretick (d). Baſi- (4) Evapr. ibi. 
liſcus, frightened at this, retracted his former letter, as though ir had been ſurrepti- © 7” 
tious, ordered that it ſhould be cancelPd, and wrote another letter, in which he con- 
firmed the council of Chalcedon (e) [E], and, what Acacius principally defired; reſtored ( nem, bia. 
to him the authority he claimed, ot ordaining the Biſhops of ſeveral Provinces: Aca- 
cius now in the height of his power ſoon made it appear, that his zeal againſt the fol- 
lowers of Eutyches was nothing elſe but policy, for he was a great friend and ſupporter 
of Peter Mongus an Eutychian, who having been depoſed from the Biſhoprick of 
Alexandria, was reſtored by the credit of Acacius (f), notwithſtanding the letters (Y) Ever: ibis. 
which Pope Simplicius wrote to him, deſiring him to oppoſe the reſtoration of that 
Heretic as much as lay in his power. In the mean time the Emperor Zeno; who then 
had already wreſted the Imperial ſcepter our of the hands of Baſiliſcus, publiſhed an 
edict of union * [F] directed to the Biſhops, Clergy, Monks, and people of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, Lybia and Pentapolis; his intention was to baniſh all diſputes and divi- 
ſions by that edict, in which he maintains the Nicene creed, and condemns expreſly | 
Neſtorius and Eutyches ( 2 This edict was probably dictated by Acacius himſelf (), (g) Aẽ End. 
Peter Mongus having ſubſcribed to it, there were, it ſeems, no reaſons to ſuſpect him 22 
any longer of heterodoxy. But Pope Felix III, who had now ſucceeded to Simplicius, i 3 


rejected the Emperor's edict, and eſpouſed the cauſe of John Talaia or Talaida [G], 
who had been expelled the Sce of Alexandria by the friends of Mongus. 


T” 


Felix, to 


determine the cauſe between theſe two competitors, and in all likelihood to humble the 

ride of Acacius, who being a favourite of the Emperor, was now powerful in the 
Faſt, aſſembled a Synod at Rome, in which it was reſolved that a letter ſhould be wrote 
to the Emperor of Conſtantinople, complaining of the injury done to the church and 
to the Catholic faith, by thoſe who had betrayed it, and deſiring that they might be 
puniſhed ; that a letter ſhould alſo be. written to Acacius, reproaching him with 
conniving at Heretics, and ſummoning him to appear before the Pope, and anſwer to 


ID] Stirred up the monks and all the people of Con- 
flantinople.] Dr. Cave, who ſeems to entertain a ve- 
ry great opinion of Acacius, ſays that © he maintained 
* the Catholic Faith with an invincible conſtancy ; and 
« that by the credit he had with the people and friars 
« of Conſtantinople, he brought things to that paſs, 


all 


condemned by the church for fear of offending the 
Emperor, and creating greater diviſions and ſchiſms ; 
and alſo becauſe Zeno far from exploding directly the 
council of Chalcedon, did in expreſs words con- 
demn the opinion of Eutyches, and in his private 
letters to the Biſhops of Rome admitted the council 


„that the Emperor fearing an inſurrection, cancell's we have mentioned. Natalis (15) Alexander ſhews by (15) Sæcul. v. 
« his former edi&. ” Acacius invicta anime conſtientia the very words of this edi that it did not contain cap. 3. in Diſ- 
fidem- Catholicam propugnavit, & authorttate ſun a- any hereſy. But, ſays the Author, from whom I bor- et. zvill. 


pud plebem C. P. & Monachos effecit ut tumultum gra- 
ii num veritus Baſiliſcus ediftum == revocaverit (10). 
From theſe words of Dr. Cave one would conclude, 
that the Emperor only feared an inſurrection, but that 
the people had not yet revolted. Whereas Evagrius 


row this xemark, Zeno's edi& has been prejudicial to 
the orthodox faith, and favourable to the hereticks, 
becauſe it dots not mention St. Leo's letter, nor the 
definitions of the council of Chalcedon, and be- 
cauſe it does not contain theſe words ex duabus and 


ſay s expreſly, that Acacius ovyzwiioa 7d ed xe? in duabus naturis, of two, and in two natures, which 


1 dh wer (11), © excited the monks and people.” The- are the diſtinguiſhing marks of the catholick faith, 


ophanes does not accuſe Acacius of being the author againſt the Eutychian hereſy (16). But it ſeems that (16) 4p. Evagr, 
of the revolt, but he ſays, that “ Acacius ſeeing a the Emperor having a mind to unite the Chriſtians, and lib. 3. C. 44. :n 


great number of the Clergy and Monks of Con- W 
s ſtantinople aſſembled to ſupport the council of 
« Chalcedon was ſo frightened at it, that he feigned to 
« be of their opinion, and preached from the pulpit 


. ** againſt Baſiliſcus and Zeno.“ Toi xAjyov xai r po- 


rexwy KIN. UTwpptxouvruwy The agiag i XaAxndly ove b 
OoCnbrig Avus, Tex Nen 0pePperitm avrog iure 
d % in} Ave xarex BxoriAiors xa} Ziv Spe- 
w (12). This agrees much better with the whole 
conduct of Acacius, who was a great friend and ſup- 
pune of Peter the Fuller, and Peter Mongus, two 

utychian Biſhops. 

[E] He confirmed the council of Chalcedon. ] Eva- 
grius ſays it expreſly, and immediately after this, he 


(13) Lib. z. cap. gives us (13) the letter of Baſiliſcus, in which Neſto- 
3 


rius and Eutyches are indeed expreſly condemned, 
but no mention is made of the council of Chalcedon: 
But the Emperor does not forget to reſtore to Aca- 
cius the right of ordaining Biſhops in ſeveral provinces. 
The council of Chalcedon had granted that privi- 
lege to the Archbiſhops of Conſtantinople, and that 
council being — 1 Acacius would have loſt his 
privileges; this it ſeems was the only reaſon which 
obliged that ambitious Prelate to oppoſe the former 


letter of the Emperor, and to oblige him to write 


14 E „H. * 
(74) vagr. H. E 


3+ Caps 14, 


another : and the council of Chalcedon not being 
mentioned in that letter, ſeems to be an effect of the 
cunning of Acacius, who favouring the Eutychians, 


to put a ſtop to their quarrels and diviſions, was very 
much in the right to . thoſe party-expreſſions, 
which tend only to create and foment hatred and 
diviſions among thoſe, who ought to be perfectly 
Joined together in the ſame mind and in the ſame judg- 


expreſſions were left out of our creeds. ts 
G] John Talaia, or Talaida.) Thus he is called by 


Liberatus; but Valeſius (18) thinks he ſhould rather be (18) i Dirt 
called Th/adias, the Eunuch, that being the meaning <* d. Synzd. in 


of the Greek word Ade. This John was a Prieſt 
and Purſe-keeper, or Treaſurer of the church of St 
John the Baptiſt at Alexandria. He was ſent to 
Conſtantinople; to petition the Emperor, that when 
Timothy, the then Biſhop of Alexandria, ſhould die, 
the citizens might have the liberty to chooſe his 
ſucceſſor : The Emperor ſoon found out that this 
ambitious man coveted the biſhoprick for himſelf, 
therefore he made him ſwear, that he would never 
accept it ; afterwards the Emperor grahted the requeſt 
of the. Alexandrines, and publiſhed a law by which 
he enacted that after the death of Timothy, the Cler- 
gy and people of Alexandria ſhould chuſe their own 
Biſhop. Timothy dying a little while after, John for- 
getting his oath diſpoſed money among the people, ro 
be made a Biſhop 3 which ſucceeded according to his 
wiſhes. The Emperor hearing of this, ordered that 
John be expelled from his See, and Peter Mongus 
reſtored to it (19). 


ment (17). And it were to be wiſhed that all party- (25) 1 Cor. i. 10, 


" damnatus eſt, cap. 
xi. 


tho' not yet openly, would not have the council of Hence we may judge what (19) Evagr. Ha. 

Chalcedon directly approved. honeſt views the Popes Simplicius and Felix III. had #<c// lib. 3, 
[F] An edi of union.) This edi had ſo far the when they ſupported the intereſt of a man guilty both . 33+ 

intended effect, that the people of Alexandria having of fimony and of perjury ; but theſe, it ſeems, are ſmall 

read it, joined in communion with the Catholick and crimes, if compared with heterodoxy. 

Apoſtolick Church (14). This edi& was not expreſly K k 
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| all the articles drawn up againſt him; and that the Emperor ſhould be defired to com- 
| (7) 14. id. c. 18. pel him to it (i). Theſe letters were brought to Conſtantinople by Vitalis and Mi- 
Diſ.re. d. Aud, ſenus both Biſhops, and by Felix Protector of the Church of Rome. The Emperor 
Conant. Epi. at anſwered the Pope, that he ought not to trouble himſelf with the affair of John 
third volume of Talaida, fince that man had ſworn he would never attempt to get into the Epiſcopal 


the Feel. HP: See of Alexandria, and that afterwards breaking his oath, he had committed all man- 
1 That Peter Mongus had been promoted to that See after a diligent 


—— — 


Reading: ner of ſacril 
(+) 14. ibid. c. inquiry; that he had with his own hand ſubſcribed to the faith of the Nicene council (&) ; 
We I ſuppoſe the Emperor made this anſwer at the inſtigation of Acacius, who had alſo pre- 

vailed upon Vitalis and Miſenus to communicate with him [H] and with his followers, 


(/)1vid. c- 21: or as Evagrius calls them, with the Heretics ((). The Pope hearing how his Legates 

had prevaricared, aſſembled a ſynod againſt them as ſoon as they were returned to 

Rome, and deprived them of their Biſhopricks 3 he alſo excommunicated Acacius 

Vale, and Peter Mongus (n); but he did not think fit to ſend immediately ro Acacius the 
2 «+ £* ſentence pronounced againſt him, in hopes, ſays Valeſius (u), that he would repent, and 

(=) 1bid. cap. 3. renounce the communion of the Hereticks. But Acacius truſting to the Emperor's 

favour, far from altering his conduct, ſtretched his er and authority farther ſtill ; 

for he depoſed Calandion Biſhop of Antioch, whom he had himſelf ordained for that 

1 ibid. Biſhoprick, and reſtored Peter the Fuller to that ood which he had already en- 

H. E. cap.16. joyed, but had been depoſed as an Heretick. The Pope hearing of this held an- 

other ſynod of forty three Biſhops at Rome, in which Acacius and Peter the Fuller 


were again excommunicated. Tutus Protector of the Church of Rome was ſent to 

Acacius to deliver him the Pope's letter, in which was contained the ſentence of excom- 

munication and deprivation [7]. This letter with the ſentence being delivered to Aca- 

cius, not by Tutus himſelf, but by ſome Monks, occaſioned a ſedition, in which ſeve- 

ral Monks were killed, by perſons who were of Acacius's party ; others were ſeverely 

(+) Theophane:, pelted, and ſome were thrown into priſon (p): Acacius received the ſentence without 

e any concern, and to be even with the Pope, he eraſed his name out of the facred 

Diptichs, that is, out of the liſt of thoſe Biſhops, whoſe names were mentioned in the pub- 

lick prayers ; this was breaking off all fellowſhip with him. He alſo depoſed all the 

000 H. Fal I Orthodox Biſhops, ſays Godeau (9), and put Heretics in their places; and being fup- 

Sect, 1: Lr ported by the Emperor, he enjoyed his Bilhoprick uietly till his death, which happened 
3. p. 66 py * 22 7 J ; * * FR WN 

(-) Cave Hie. in the year 488 (7). It is not an eaſy thing to give a true character of chis Biſhop, for 

Henk ze. whatever we know of him has been tranſmitted to us by his profeſſed enemies. If the 

facts, they relate, are true, we may, it ſeems, infer from them, that Acacius was a very 

ambitious man, who minded religion only ſo far as it was ſubſervient to his views, 

who being ſecretly an Eutychian, declared for the council of Chalcedon, only becauſe 

the privileges of his See had been confirmed in that council, and rejected that cotincil, 

or at leaſt did not care to obey its decrees, as ſoon as his credit and authority were 

well ſettled: A haughty man, who could not bear that the Biſhop of Rome ſhould have 

the pre · eminence over him; and who ſupported the Eutychians to contradict the Pope, 

and to have an opportunity of exerting his own power and authority. Suidas ſays that 

he was ſo proud, and thirſted ſo much after honour and glory, that with his conſent 

his picture was ſet up in the churches, which no Biſhop ever permitted before him. 

The Roman Catholic authors give him generally a very bad character. But if we 


Were 


[H] Acacius prevailed upon Vitalis and Miſenus to See of that City, and Peter Mongus Biſhop of Alexan- 
communicate with him.] When the Pope's Legates dria and Acacius were condemned for being favourers 
were come to Abydos in their way to Conſtantino- and abettors of Peter the Fuller (23). If then a Bi- (23) Valefius ad 
ple, they were there detained by the order of Zeno hap cannot be lawfully condemned; but in a ſynod 8 H. 3 
and of Acacius ; their letters were taken from them, held particularly on his account, the complaint of OW 2 
they were 2 in prjſon, and Zeno threatened them the Greeks was very well grounded. As to their 
that they ſhould be put to death, if they did not come other complaint, viz. that the Pope alone ſubſcrib- 
into fellowſhip with Acacius and Peter Mongus, that ed to the ſentence of Acacius, Felix himſelf an- 
. is, look upon them as orthodox, and take the ſacra- ſwers in theſe words: Quoties intra Italiam propter 
ment with them upon occaſion: This is what Theo- eccleſiaſticas canſas e cor ſidei colliguntur Domini 
(20) In Chrone- Phanes relates (20). Valeſius adds (21) from Pope Sacerdotes, conſuetudo retinetur, ut ſucceſſor Preſulum 
graph. p.gr. Gelaſius, that when the Emperor and the Patriarch ſaw ſedis apoftolice, ex perſona cunftorum totins Italiæ Sa- 
(21] In Diſſert» they could not prevail over the Legates by threatning, cerdotum juxtia ſollicitudinem fibi ecclefiarum omni- 
de Acacto, cap. a. they endeavoured to entice them by fair words, and am competentem, cuntta conſtituat (24). That is, (24) Felicis F- 
what is more powerful by gifts and preſents ; promiſ- Whenever the Prieſts of the Lord are aſſembled pi. Apud Va- 
ing them alſo upon oath, that their coming into fellow- © in Italy on account of eccleſiaſtical affairs, ef- leſium, ibid. 
ſhip with Acacius and. Peter Mongus, would not in the “ pecially of ſuch affairs as relate to the faith, it is | 
leaſt injure the cauſe they were to maintain. „ uſual for the ſucceſſor of the Prelates of the Apo- 


De 


„„ 2 — — — 


[7] The ſentence of excommunication and depriva- 
tion.] The Greeks blamed this ſentence againſt 
Acacius for the following reaſons; becauſe he had 
not been condemned by a council or ſynod, but by 
the Pope himſelf, who alone ſubſcribed his name to 
the ſentence. And indeed the two ſynods held at 
Rome, and in which he was condemned, had not 
been called together on his account; the firſt being 
aſſembled againſt Vitalis and Miſenus the Pope's Le- 
gates, who were depoſed for their prevarication, as 


« ſtolick See, to determine every thing in the name 
„of all the Prieſts of Italy, according to the care 
* which he is obliged to take of all the churches,” 
Thus the Pope determines in his own cauſe ; but the 
Greek churches, it ſeems, were not obliged to ſubmit 
to his determination. They alſo complain'd, that Acacius 
had not been examined nor convicted according to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws. To which Gelaſius anſwers, that 
„% Acacius having himſelf laid open his crime in his 
« letters, this was a ſufficient confeſſion without any 


we have ſaid, and Acacius only cenſured and ſevere- further inquiry; Cum proprium crimen ſuis literis 
(22) Lib. 3. cap. Iy reproved as Evagrius relates (22). The ſecond ſy- ipſe detexerit, nec audiri debuerit jam ſponte confeſſus | 
21, nod was held on account of the diviſions of = (25) But this was a mere begging of the queſtion, (25) Gelaſ . 
church of Antioch; in that ſynod Peter the Fuller ſince. Acacius never confeſſed, he had done'any thing eund. ib 


was condemned for having invaded the Epiſcopal 


that deſerved cenſure. 


another light. 


[K] A paſſage, which deſerves to be taken motive of. | 
The Pope ſpeaks after this manner; Sablatum tibi no- 
men & munus miniſterit ſacerdotalis agnoſce, Sancti 
Spiritus judicio, apoſtolica auftoritate damnatus, nun- 
(26) Ap. Valefi- pu e anathematis winculis exuendus (26). That 
um, Diſſert. de is, © Know that you are deprived of the name and 
Acacio, cap. 6 i gffice of a Prieſt, and that you are condemned by 
« the Holy Ghoſt, and by the Apoſtolick Authority, 
* and that you are never te be delivered from the chains 
« of this azathema.” Here the haughty Pope de- 


were acquainted with all the circumſtances of his ations, they would perhaps appear in 
We find in the ſentence of his excommunication a paſſage, which de- 
ſerves to be taken notice of [K. There are two letters of Acacius extant, one to Peter % % Tom iv. 


13t 


Concil. 


the Fuller (s) in Greek and Latin; the other to Pope Simplicius about the ſtare of the () Ibid 288 
Church of Alexandria (7), in Latin only (). 


() Cave, Hiſt. 


livers his enemy to the devil irretrievably and for ever. 

Valefius (27) himſelf finds this an exceffive ſeverity, (25) Ibia. 
unworthy the Vicegerent of Chriſt. But, ſays he, 

the Pope who always wiſhed for the converſion of 
Acacius, could not propoſe to anathematize him for 

ever; he only intended to threaten him, that if he 

did not repent, his fentence would never be repeal- 

ed: Valefius confirms this by a paſſage from Pope 
Gelaſius, but whether the words of Felix admit of 

ſuch a modification let the reader judge. 


oF ACACIUS Biſhop of Bercee in Syria, lived in the fourth Century, and in the be- 


inning of the fifth. Having been brought up from his youth in a monaſtery, it is 
(a aid he conſtantly led a virtuous life (a). When yet in Prieſt-orders and Abbot of a 
—— "> monaſtery, he prevailed upon Epiphanius to write againſt hereſies. Acacius was ſo 
4% Theodoritns, much valued by Flavianus (5), afterwards Biſhop of Antioch (c), that he employed 
Hp, e- + him in a very important affair. There was a famous Anchoret called Julianus, and 
(% lbid- lib. 5- Saba by the Syrians, In the diſputes between the Orthodox and the Arians, each party 
III pretended they had Juliathus on their ſide. Flavianus, to confound the Arians, ſent 
Acacius to the Anchoret, in order that he might prevail with him to return to Antioch, 
and there openly. confute the untruths of the Arians and confirm the Orthodox faith. 
Acacius happily ſucceeded in his commiſſions. Julianus went to Antioch, and in his 
0% Bip. Eci way hither performed a great many miracles, if we may credit Theodorer (d). Some 
5 A B. , time after (e] Acacius was promoted to the Bifhoprick of Berœe, and conſecrated by 
O Tha. Euſebius Biſhop of Samoſata (f). He was (g) at the council of Conſtantinople held in 
H be. the year 381, in which were preſent an hundred and fifty Biſhops (). Acacius was 
(6)Socr. H. E. afterwards ſent to Rome by Flaviatits (whom he had conſecrated Biſhop of Antioch) 


a ) Sozomenus, 


lib. 5. cap» 8. 


(i) Theodor. 
H. E. lib. 5. c. 
23. 


(+) Theophanis 
p. 50. 


(1) Socrates, Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. lib. 2. 
ape 44- 


(2) Ibid, 


(3) Ibid. 

(4) Theodorit. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. libs 
2. cap. 31. 


(5) Socrates, 
Hiſt. Eecleſ. libs 
3* Cap» 6. 


(6) Id. ibid. c. 9. 


(7) Id. lib. 4. 


C, 21, 


to teconcile the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches, who had long been at variance on ac- 
count of Flavianus himſelf, and Paulinus, who both had been Biſhops of Antioch [A] 


at the fame time, the Eaſtern ſiding 


party of Paulinus (i); that party, after the 


with Flavianus, and the Weſtern favouring the 


death of Paulinus, inſtead of ſubmitting to 


Flavianus, had conſecrated Evagrius. The Emperor Theodoſius [B] being at Rome, 


the Weſtern Biſho 
and petitioned the Emperor to depole him. 


[4] Flavianus and Paulinus had been Biſhops of 
Antioch at the ſame time.] To clear this we muſt 
trace the hiſtory a little higher. Under the reign of 
the 123 Conftantius, who favoured the Arians, 
one Meletius had been promoted to the See of An- 
tioch (1) ; at firſt he only preached upon moral ſub- 
jects, but venturing afterwards to explain the Ni- 
cene Faith, and to maintain the Con/ub/tantiality of 
Chriſt, the Emperor was ſo offended at it that he ba- 
niſhed him; and Euzoius an Arian was elected in his 
room (2). Upon this, they who favoured Meletias, 
left the Arian congregation, and held ſeparate meet- 
ings: this however was not done by all the ortho- 
dox, for a great many of them ſcrupled to fide 
with Meletius, becauſe he had been elected by the 
Arians (3), who thought he was of their opinion (4). 
Thus the church of Alexandria was divided into two 
parties, not to mention that of the Arians. Some 
time after Paulinus was made Biſhop of the Orthodox 
party at Antioch (5), fo that there were three Biſhops 
for that ſee, Meletius who by the order of the Empe- 
ror Julian returned from his baniſhment, Euzoius, 
who was Biſhop over the Arians, and Paulinus over 
one port of the orthodox (6). Euzoius was after- 
wards tranſlated by the Arians to the ſee of Alexan- 
dria (7). Meletius having been baniſhed a ſecond 
time by the Emperor Valens, was again reſtored by 
Gratian : and being come to Antioch, thoſe of 
his party would oblige him to enjoy the Epiſcopal 
See in concert with Paulinus: But Paulinus repre- 
ſented that it was againſt the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, 
for one who had been ordained by the Arians, to 
partake of the Epiſcopal Authority. Thoſe who fa- 
voured Meletius hearing this, procured him, tho' 
in a riotous manner, a - without the city, 
where he might exerciſe his functions over them. 
This occaſioned at firſt a great uproar; however 
both parties ſoon came to this agreement, viz. that 
all thoſe, who aſpired to be Biſhops of Antioch 
ſhould promiſe upon oath, that they would not ac- 

3 


complained to him of Flavianus, repreſenting him as a tyrant, 


Theodoſius (&) favouring Flavianus be- 
came 


cept of that Biſhoprick, till after Meletius and Pauli- 

nus were both dead, and that as ſoon as one of them 

ſhould die, the other ſhould be acknowledged ſole 

and lawful Biſhop. Flavianus was one of the fix 

who took that oath (8). But it ſeems an oath was (8) Socrates, lib. 

not much valued by him, for Meletius was no ſooner 5. cap. 5. 

dead, but his party forgetting their agreement with 

the abetters of Paulinus, choſe Flavianus for their 

Biſhop, who did not ſcruple to accept the ſee, and 

was conſecrated accordingly (9). Paulinus dying (9) Id. ibid. cap. 9 

ſome time after, his party elected Evagrius, and 

would not ſubmit to Flavianus ; *tis plain they were 

in the right in this; fince that man, becauſe of his 

perjury, was unworthy the high ſtation he enjoyed 

in the church. Hence we may judge how ſtrupu- 

louſly honeſt Acacius was, fince he ſupported the in- 

tereſt of a perjur'd Biſhop, who. was guilty of a 

double crime, firſt of perjury, ſecondly of dividing 

a ſecond time the church, whoſe peace had been 

reſtored by the agreement made between Meletias 

and Paulinus. This new diviſion occaſioned by Fla- ; 

vianus laſted at leaſt ſeventeen years (10). (10) Theodor. 
[B] The Emperor Theodofius &c. Either Theodo- lib. 5. cap. 24, 

ret who relates this muſt be miſtaken as to the cir- 

cumſtance of the time, or Sozomen ; for this laſt 

hiſtorian tells us (11), that John Chryſoſtom, a little 41 1) Hip. 

while after he was railed to the ſee of Conftantino- 

ple, intending to unite the eaſtern and weſtern 

churches, divided upon account of Paulinus, ſpoke 

himſelf ro Theophilus “, and deſired him to aſſiſt him « 

in the deſign he had of reconciling the Biſhop of J 

Rome to Flavianus : Theophilus complied with his 

requeſt, and accordingly Acacius and Ifidorus were 

ſent to Rome. Now 'twas after the death of Theo- 

doſius, in the beginning of Arcadius's reign, that (72) See the Au- 

John was made Biſhop of Conſtantinople. What COPY r 

would make me think that Theodoret miſtakes, is, that Lowth on Theo- 

he places this whole affair under Pope Innocent I, ſuc- dorit- lib. 5. cap. 

ceſſor of Anaſtaſius I. now 'twas after the death of The- 24- edit. Reading. 

odoſius, that Anaſtaſius was choſen Biſhop of Rome(1 2). £a=>*ridge 1729. 


Eccleſ. 
lib. 8. Cap. 3 


Biſhop of A- 


Xancria. 
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came his advocate, and ad viſed the Biſhops to be reconciled to him, and to promote 
the peace of the church, Paulinus was now dead, and Evagrius had been unlawfully or- 
dained ; he told them alſo, that Flavianus was acknowledged by all the Eaſtern 
Churches for their Primate. This advice of the Emperor prevailed fo far with the 
Weſtern Biſhops, that they promiſed to ſupprels their hatred, and to receive kindly 
ſuch perſons as Flavianus ſhould ſend to confirm the union and good underſtanding, be- 
tween them; and accordingly Flavianus ſent Acacius to Rome at the head of ſeveral 
worthy Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons, who healed the breach that had continued ſeventeen 

(1) Theodor: years (1). Acacius having thus happily finiſhed his commiſſion, went into Egypt, and 


lib. 5. cap. 23+ 


being returned into Syria, he brought letters of peace and union to Flavianus from the 


(m) <0zomen. Weſtern and Egyptian Biſhops (m). This happened ſome time after John ſurnamed 


lib. 8. cap. 


. 3 Chr y ſoſtom (the Golden Mouth) had been conſecrated Biſhop of Conſtantinople (). 

k (B] Acacius did not ſeem at that time to entertain any hatred againſt this great man, but 
either out of pride, envy, or revenge, he ſoon became his greateſt enemy, and perſe- 

cuted him to the utmoſt of his power ; for being arrived at Conſtantinople, he com- 

{») Pallains, De Plained, that he had not been kindly received by Chryſoſtom (o), who ſeemed to deſpiſe 
Vica ch him, and was ſo exaſperated at it, that he reſolved to be revenged of Chryſoſtom [C]. 
WO Immediately he joined with Theophilus and other Biſhops [D], who were reſolved to 
have John Chry ſoſtom depoſed, They held a council without the gates of Conſtanti- 

nople, and ſummoned Chry ſoſtom to appear before them, and to anſwer to the articles 

that were exhibited againſt him. But as he refuſed to comply, excepting againſt ſeve- 

% Pallad'us, ral of them, and eſpecially againſt Acacius (p), as being his profeſſed enemies, and ap- 
* aling to a general council, the council paid no regard to his challenge, and depoſed 
% Sozomen. him, as though the charge brought in againſt him had been fully proved (g) ; they alſo 


lib. 8. cap» 17. 


prevailed with the Emperor to confirm their ſentence,, accuſing Chryſoſtom of havin 


reached againſt the Empreſs Eudoxia, and called her Jezebel in one of his ſermons. 
Hoop this the Emperor ſent an officer of his palace with ſome ſoldiers to remove 


(-) Pallad. 4: Chryſoſtom from his Epiſcopal See (v). 


1 pra, P- 75˙ 


Chryſoſtom complied, and went into the 
country; but within a few days a plague raging in the Emperor's. bed- chamber, he 


{+) 14. ibid, ſent again for Chryſoſtom and reſtored him to his Biſhoprick IE] (5), which he would 


probably have enjoyed till his death, had he not been ſo imprudent, as to give his ene- 


[C] He reſolved to be revenged of Chryſoftom.] If 
we may believe Palladius, who wrote the lite of 
Chryſoſtom, Acacius had fo little power over lis 
pathons, that he declared before ſome of his enemy's 
Clergy he would Be even with him. His words, ac- 


| (13) In vica cording to Palladius (13), were theſe: E &vrd u 


C. p. 49. Werfen. That is, * I will give him a bone to pick. 
How far Palladius, whoſe life of Chryſoſtom is a 
mere panegyrick, is to be credited in this, we leave 
our readers to judge. | 

[D] He joined with Theophilus and other Biſhops.) 

(14) Lib. 5. cap. Theodoret, who relates the ſame ſtory (14), does not 

34 name the Biſhops who conſpired againſt Chryſoſtom, 
and the reaſon he gives for it is, that notwithſtand- 
ing the perſecution they raiſed againſt Chryſoſtom, 
they were very worthy men on other accounts. Theſe 
are his words; Auyyoada rw kr Try ToAwnbiir ar 
Alia Sue, Tyr KA epimyv ro 10 xnxd Twy aioyy - 
youu. & dh xa pr euThy xi Tas gong s x? axpiyyos 
Tupacoweai, That is, © Intending to relate the injury 

* Valeſius tranſ- 4 attempted againſt him (Chryſoftom) 1“ revere the 

lates mib pudo- « yirtues of thoſe, who attempted it: I will there- 

make © 4 fore endeavour to conceal their names. This 

« ſhamed.” But Telerve ſeems to be the effect of humanity and 

the word &0;4- Chriſtian charity; but it is inconſiſtent with the im- 


stat, fignifies partiality of an hiſtorian, whoſe duty it is to ſet in a 
alto, I revere, 


have a reſde# clear light the vices of men as well as their virtues. 


fir ne; and this, It is pretended indeed, that this rule ought not to be 
I think, is the obſerved in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; that to inſpire the 
ſenſe of that readers with a great eſteem for the Chriſtian Religion, 
n in this pat- *rjs requiſite they ſhould entertain a very good opi- 
255 nion of thoſe, who during ſeveral centuries, and 
even from the beginning of Chriſtianity, preſided 

over the church; that therefore a prudent hiſtorian 

mult exaggerate whatever is praiſe-worthy in the life 

and actions of the ancient Chriſtians, and excuſe or 

{15)See Clerici, palliate whatever they ſaid or did amiſs (15). But 
_ oy vob g. this is a very dangerous maxim, tending not only to 
. © F. 735 introduce a perſect {ſcepticiſm into hiſtory, but alſo 
to render Chriſtianity itſelf ſuſpected; ſince infidels 

will be apt to conclude from thence, that the Chri- 

{tians diſtruſt their own cauſe, and are afraid leſt the 

vices and falſe reaſonings of their ancient teachers 

16) Clericus, ſhould be publiſhed to the world (16). But as Chri- 
ibid. p. 140. ftianity does not depend on the good or bad conduct 
of its profeſſors, why ſhould we not be permitted to 

ſet the vices as well as the virtues of the ancient 

Fathers and Biſhops in a true light ? We'll cloſe this 

1 * 


4 


mies 


remark with a curious paſſage of Melchior Canus (17), (17) Lec. Corr. 
quoted by Mr. le Clerc. Dolenter hoc dico, potins =, - A 
quam contumelios?, multd à Laertio ſeverius vitas Phi- 2 
loſaphorum ſeriptas, quam a4 Chriſtianis vitas ſanc- 


torum; longtque incerruptius & integrins Suetonium 


res Ceſarum expoſuiſſe, quam expoſuerunt Catholici, 
non res dicam Imperatorum, ſed martyrum, virgi- 
num, & confeſſorum. Illi enim in probis aut Philoſo- 
phis "aut Principibas, nec witia, nec vitiorum ſuſpicio- 
nes tacent. Noſtri autem plerique vel affeAibus in- 
ſerviunt, vel de induſtrias quaque itd multa confin- 
gunt, ut eorum me nimirum non ſolum pudeat, ſed 
etiam tædeat. Hos enim intelligo Eccleſis Chriſti, 
cum nibil utilitatis attuliſe, tum incommodationis 
plurimum. — Certum eff autem, qui fit & fallaci- 
ter hiſtoriam ectlefinfticam ſeribunt, ces viros  bonos 
atque finceras efſe non poſſe, totamque corum narratio- 
nem inventam efſe, aut ad queſium, aut ad errorem 3 
worum alterum fedum eft, alterum pernitioſum. 

hat is, It is with grief 1 fay it, rather than with 
an intention to inſult any body; that the lives of the 
« Philoſophers are written by Laertius with much 
« more dignity, than thoſe of the Saints by the 
„ Chriſtians ; and Suetonius is more impartial and 
« upright in the Hiſtory of the Emperors, than 
„the Catholic Writers in thoſe, I don't fay of 
« Princes, but of the martyrs, virgins, and confeſ- 
„ ſors. For thoſe heathen writers don't conceal 
„the vices either real or ſuſpected, of the beſt 
„ Emperors or Philoſophers whoſe lives they relate; 
but moſt of our Authors are either ſo prepoſleſs'd 
« with their paſſions, or wilfully invent ſo many 
«+ falſhoods, that I am not only aſhamed but perſectly 
« tir'd with them; for I am perſuaded, that ay 
© have not done any good by this to the Chure 
of Chriſt, but rather injured it very much. — 
And it is certain that thoſe, who writing Ec- 
« clefiaſtical Hiſtory, falſify and diſguiſe it, cannot be 
„ honeſt and fincere men, and that all theſe relations 
are calculated eicher from a view of intereſt, which 
is a baſe action, or to impoſe upon others, which 
is pernicious.” The reader is to oblerve, that 
Melchior Canus was a Roman Catholic, and aſſiſted 
at the council of Trent. 

[EJ 4 plague raging in the Emperor's bedchamber 
he --- reſtored Cbryſaſtom to his See.) Palladius alone FO 
ſpeaks of this plague, but he does not mention what (11 on OP 
plague it was, and Socrates (18), Sozomen (19), (10) Lib. wii, 
| . Theodoret cap, 17, &. 


«6 


Derr 


es» i. 1 e ws * 1 


to render him odious to the Sovereign. The e Joxi 
ſtatue to be caſt in ſilyer, and had it placed near a temple at..Conftantingple 
Chryſoſtom hearing this declaimed againſt her in a very outragious and unbecom- 

[ gave his enemies, and particularly Acacius, a fair opportunity 

im before the Emperor. But they did not do it, till they had held 1 

in which they read a canon made in another council“, Held at An- 
or a Prieſt, after being once depoſed either An.. 
urch without the leave of a-Synod, he ſhould 


enemies a fpecious 

| cauſed her 
(+) Theoph. (4). y 
Chr. p. 5 ing manner This 
Sozom. lib. 8. 
cap 20 accuſing 


bother Synod againſt Chryſoſtom 
| wherein. it was decreed, that if a N 
juſtly or wrongfully, returned to his c 


1433 


r 


Arans. 


600 Pallad. p. 78. no more be admitted to trial, but be abſolutely expelled (y). Chryſoſtom was judged 


7 
7:09" © notified to hi 

{x) Socrates, ib. not go to his c 
(y) Ubi fupr 


rch N 
„ 82. 
720 16 ibid. 


by that canon, and expelled accordingly, but not without the Emperor's conſent; who 
that ſince he had been condemned in two Synods the Emperor could 
Chryſoſtom was afterwards baniſhed, and died in a few months. 
„ If we may believe Palladius, Acacius and Antiochus adviſed the Emperor to conſent 
to the depoſition of Chryſoſtom, ſaying rheſe words, Let tbe guilt of his a. 
upon our heads, in) Tiy xiQaMMv ν̃ 1 lwavs ze9aigery ). Biſhop Godeau ſays (aa). (06) HP. 4. 
that Acacius being an hundred and ten years of age, wrote a letter to the Emperor .* 
Theodoſius the Younger, adviſing him to confirm the ſentence pronounced againſt 


depoſition be 


p. 315. 


Cyril Biſhop of Alexandria, who had been depoſed in a conventicle of Schiſmatics. 


0 As Biſhop 


odeau does not quote his authorities, we are not able to trace them. The 
Eccleſiaſtical- Hiſtorians give Acacius a very good character; Sozomen ſays (bb), 


that (44) Lib. 7. 
8. 


what is very praiſe · worthy in this Prelate is, that after he was raiſed to that dignity, * 
his houſe was always open to ſtrangers as well as to citizens, who had acceſs to him at 


all times, even when he was at his meals or aſleep [6]: 
| h for his wiſdom and the ſancti 


that he was eminent bot 


And Theodoret aſſures us (cc), ( Lid 5. 
of his life. We won't diſpute” 7 


his wiſdom, which perhaps was nothing but policy — craft, but how his ſanctity can 
be reconciled with his hatred againſt Chryſoſtom, and the ſhare he had in the perſecution, 


which that 
obſerve in t 


man ſuffered, we cannot well apprehend, except it be alledged, as we 
Remark [E], that Acacius had no hand in that affair, till after Chryſoſ- 


tom had fo bitterly inveighed againſt the Empreſs Eudoxia; if this be the caſe, Aca - 


cius cannot be blamed for having promoted the deprivation of ſo fiery a 


preacher. 


Acacius lived to a good old age, he being about a hundred and ten when he died. 


tio) Lib. g. caps Theodoret (20), and Theophanes (21), who all re- 
34 late at large the Hiſtory of Chryſoſtom's depoſition, 
(z7) 12 have not a word of that Plague; but they ſay, that 
1 the people riſing in a riotous and tumultuous manner, 
| obliged the Emperor to reſtore Chryſoſtom ; this, I 
ſuppoſe, was the plague which Palladius meant. The 
ſame Hiſtorians don't ſay that Acacius was any ways 
concerned in this affair before the reſtoration of Chry- 
ſoſtom, but only when he was baniſhed again a few 
months after. Bar one would imagine that Palladius, 
who is rather 'a Panegyriſt than an Hiſtorian, intend- 
ed to repreſent his hero aſſiſted, like the ancient Pa- 
triarchs and Prophets, by a miraculous power from 
(22) Palladius, heaven (22). 
De Vita Chryſe . 
5 75. 

(23) That Ser- 
mon or Homil 
is inſerted in vo 
7. of his works; 


gious manner.) He began one of his ſermons (23) in 
the following words (24), Hau, "Hywdlzs prot ura, 
we Aw rere o ora, man ,t man it} max; Thy 
x+zAn la Gare N That is, « Herodias runs 
P. 545. edit. Sa- mad again, ſhe is again out of her ſenſes, ſhe dances 
— n again, ſhe again efires to receive the head of John 
(24) Sozom. l. (alluding to his own name) in a diſh.” Some per- 
$.c. 20. Theoph. ſons doubted whether Chryſoſtom ever ſpoke theſe 
in Cbr. p. 54. words, but it ſeems unreaſonable to reject the teſti- 
mony-of the Hiſtorians we have quoted, and eſpeci- 
ally of Socrates, who Hved very near the time of 

Chryſoſtom. Socrates indeed favoured the Novatians, 

whom Chryſoſtom oppoſed ; but he ſeems for all 

that to do juſtice to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 

tho' he did not. think fit to conceal his faults ; 'tis 

at leaſt confeſſed by every one, that Chryſoſtom de- 

-livered a violent invective againſt Eudoxia on the 

very ſame occafion that Socrates ſays he ſpoke the 

(25) Nouvelles de words we have quoted (25) : *Twill not be denied, 
3 Rep. des Let. we preſume, that a man who thus publickly brands 
Gal 9 the throne, deſerves the moſt ſevere puniſhment ; 
+ and that, if ſuch an one is a Biſhop, he has no rea- 

(4) Pauſanias, 
lib. 1. p. 5. and 
Ib. 10. p. 325, 


[F] Declaimed againſt the Empreſs in a very outra- 


ſon to complain, when for his raſhneſs he is depoſed 
and ſent into baniſhment. Ri 
[G] Even when be was at his meals or aſleep.) 
Sozomen admires this extraordinarily, and looks u 
on it as proof of Acacius's virtue, or at leaſt of his 
endeavours to be virtuous : Theſe are his words, 
= re fut, 3 ith eres ide, os 4 . 
Tolivace & po; W trete zds naxicey me Poriws reps - 
„, rurd Inocuru* dci d Hafadbi r geg 
, irs The thaming aladin, bs vi cusx Quraxy 
ene av Nr, AN" is races tha G 
tar (26). That is, I wonder very much at this; (26) Sozomen: 
for he either lived in ſuch a manner, that he could HA. Eccleſ libs 
* always depend upon himſelf ; or he invented 7: = 28. 


* this, to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the evil A 
nations of nature; and to the end, that ſuſpecting N — 


* conſtantly leſt any one coming in unawares, ſhould action. 
* ſurprize him, he might always take care not to 
commit any fault, but be conſtantly employed in 
* ſome good action.“ This" reaſoning of Sozomen 
does not appear very well grounded ; for tho' a man 
be ever ſo vicious, he will ſeldom chuſe to commit 
evil actions in his own houſe, eſpecially if they be 
of a lewd nature ; not to mention, that keeping 
one's houſe open, will never hinder the maſter of it 
from being covetous, unjuſt, or ambitious, if he be 
naturally inclined to thoſe vices. Acacius then might 
give every body free acceſs into his houſe at all 
times, without being the more virtuous upon that 
account. We may alſo obſerve, that it is a mark 
of great vanity and pride to have a houſe left open in 
this manner, in order that every body may be an 
eye-witneſs of our good actions. We may there- 
fore conclude, that Sozomen knew not how to praiſe 


a man rationally, ſince he commended Acacius on 
that account. 


ACAMAS fon of Theſeus (a) followed the reſt of the Grecian Princes to the ſiege 
of Troy. He was depured, with Diomedes, to the Trojans, in order to get Helena 


. Abg. d reſtored. This embaſſy was of no effect with regard to the principal article; but was 


ade ſucceſsful to 


apr av wwrh, , 


Acamas, with reſpect to what is called good fortune in gallantry ; for Lao- 


Parthenii Eric. dice, King Priam's daughter, fell ſo. deſperately in love with him, that after having 


Sens Thats, revolved in her mind all the reflections, which honour and infamy could {i 
© beg d her 


eto aſſiſt her 
« immediately, 4 
„ otherwiſe the 
« Was a dead 


40 woman. 1 


uggelt, ſhe 


* was forced to reveal her paſſion to Philobia, wife of Perſeus ; and to beg her aſſiſtance 
n an affair of a moſt urgent nature to a Lady (5), Philobia, touched with compaſ- 
ſion, deſired her huſband to order matters in Reb A manner, as that the wiſhes of Lao- 


dice 


ACA 


dice might be . * Perſeus alſo pitied the poor Lady, and being beſides very de- 
8 


firous of obligin 


s wife, he inſinuated himſelf into Acamas's friendſhip, and ob- 


fe) u was called tained a viſit from him, in the city (c) of which he was Governor. Laodice did not 

fail to go thither, attended by ſome Trojan women. A ſplendid feaſt was made, which 
being ended, Perfeus laid her in the fame bed with Acamas, telling him that ſhe was 
one of the King's concubines. Laodice was highly ſatisfied with her gallant; ſhe took 


leave of him, and at nine months end was 
to the care of Æthra, grandmother by the father's fide to Acamas [A 


delivered of a ſon, whom ſhe committed 


This child 


was called Munitus [B], and what became of him afterwards ſhall be mentioned in' the Sg 
C Extrafted remarks (d). Acamas was one of the heroes who concealed themſelves in the wooden 


from Hegeſipp. ' 
lib. 1. 4 Rebar horſe (e). 


e afterwards met with an adventure in Thrace, of much the ſame nature (e)[Tryphiode. 


Mileferm, cited wyith that above related, except that it proved of very fatal conſequence; the ſtory is ae. 3 


Aen. this. Phyllis, the King's daughter fallin 


16. and from were ſoon made; the Fair-one was promiſed, and the crown was beſtowed on her by 


in love with him, overtures of marriag + av 


| Et way of dowry. Acamas deſired leave to viſit his own country; but Phyllis begged 
| him, in the moſt tender manner, not to leave her; however, her intreaties were vain, 


and being 


able to obtain from him only an oath that he would return, ſhe pre- 


ſented him with a box (f), telling him it was conſecrated to Rhea mother of the Gods ; % Trete 4 
and at the ſame time deſired him not to open it, but when he ſhould have no farther Hr.. 

hopes left of ſeeing Thrace again. Acamas went aſhore on the iſland of Cyprus [C]. 

and reſolved to ſettle in it; but Phyllis, after venting the moſt dreadful imprecations 
r againſt that perfidious man, hanged her ſelf. Acamas opened the box, when immediately 


pitinm . leo 


cumulaſſe ju- his brain was filled with the wildeſt chimefas. He 


got on horſeback, but ſpurred for- 


Sal, & h, Ward in ſo heedleſs and raſh a manner, that himſelf and the beaſt fell, and Acamas was 


Pa nitet, 


enſerae la- thruſt through the body with his own ſword. Tzetzes relates this ſtory, but has con- 
"0. Phyll oy: founded Acamas with Demophoon (g); for it is of the latter, that all authors relate (2) Who old . 
« But to adrvit the ſeveral incidents concerning the unfortunate Phyllis. See the paſſionate letter which Kr. 


i thee looſely to 
«© my breaſt, 


Ovid pretends the wrote to Demophoon, whereby it appears that their marriage had (7 Pauſ@nizs, 


« 1s treaſon, f- been conſummated (þ). We are not to omit, that one of the tribes in Athens was lb. 19. * 
« fntref, F167, called Acamantides [D], from our Acamas (i), by the appointment of the oracle. Se 4 dat, 


from Ovid. 


A] Whom fhe committed to the care of tbra, 
grandmother by the father's fide to Acamas.] The 
reader is to know, that Caſtor and Pollux having 

(1) Scholiat. made an incurſion into Attica, in order to recover 
Eur:pid. in Her- their ſiſter Helena, they took the city of Aphidne, 


eul. Pauſanias, 


lib. 10, P. 34a. ty. Ethra, Theſeus's mother had been ſent thither 


at the ſame time ; her they took priſoner, and brought 
sto Lacedæmon. She was in that country when Paris 
carrying off Helena,forced her to embark with them for 
Troy. Demophoon and Acamas followed the reſt of the 
Greeks, chiefly with the deſign of delivering the 
good old Lady their grandmother, either by paying 


her ranſom, or by ſtorming the city. Troy being 


taken, as the Greeks were plundering it, theſe met 
the old Lady in the ſtreets; and being inform'd who 
ſhe was, they embraced one another with the utmoſt 
(2) Quintus Ca- tenderneſs (2). "Twas then ZEthra told Acamas, that 
laber, lib. 13- . Munitus was his ſon (3) ; for ſhe had brought him 
496. Pauſan- lib. up, Laodice having let her into the ſecret of the 
(5) 4.456 whole affair, which had paſs'd in Perſeus's houſe. 
3) Tzetzes on a 

Lycophron, quo- Johannes Cornarius has made a pretty great blunder 
ted by Mezeriac in his tranſlation of Parthenius, he having rendred the 
on Ovid's Epi- words: O, us ile Tpafiorre wire Tyoing hAWTY d- 
Files, p. 143. ien i oixs, in the following manner; Quem ſub 
Dio enutritum poſt Troje captivitatem tranſpor tavit 
in domum ; that is, Whom, being brought up in the 
open air, he carried home after Troy was taken.” 
He ſhould have ſaid, brought up by Atbra, and not, 
brought up 2 J belle etaile (in the open air). We 
ſhall preſently quote Plutarch, who relates, that ſome 

looked upon this whole ſtory as fabulous. 
ULB] Was called Munitus.] He followed his Father 
into Thrace, and died there by the bite of a ſerpent 
A Parthenii (4). Plutarch in the Life of Theſes, calls him Mu- 
| Eriicer. cap. 16. v½., \'Munychus ; however, ſince he is always called 
Mebtres, Munitus, by Parthenius, Lycophron and Tzet- 
zes, we may believe that either the text of Plutarch 


has been there corrupted, or that he could not p = 


recollect the true pronunciation of this word. n't 
* when they cite names merely by memory, 
daily miſtake in the ſpelling of a ſyllable, and ſome- 
times in more than one ? I ſhall expatiate further 
on this in the article Ephorus. I cannot directly ſay, 
whether Plutarch, when he declared, that Demo- 


Fu lay with Laodice, had not forgot himſelf. 


erhaps ſome writers which are not extant, told him 
ſo ; poſſibly too, Tzetzes might have read in cer- 
tain authors which are now loſt, that the ſeveral 


- 


. 


whither the raviſher had ſent that celebrated beau- 


According —So— egg 


incidents concerning Phyllis, related to Acamas. 
However this be, each of the brothers ſeem to have 
been reſpectively compenſated ; for if on one fide 
Plutarch deprives Acamas of the happy moments 
which he ſpent with Laodice, and gives them to 
Demophoon; Tzetzes, on the other fade, robs the 
latter of the many ſoft nights he ſpent with Phyllis, 
and beſtows them on Acamas, t to be ſerious: 
Had Meurſius examined carefully thoſe paſſages, in 
which the ſon of Laodice is called Munitus, he 


ſum rejiciunt, (the verſe in which Homer relates, take in his Com- 
that Helena carried Æthra to Troy with her) & Mu- mentary on 
nichi fabulam quam ex Demophoonte & Laodice clàm _ +% 
editum Ilii creviſſe ſub Athra memorant : That is, ) Pit. in 
Some reject this verſe, and the fiction of Muny- Theſco, jubSm 
« chus, who, being the ſon of Demophoon and Lao- pag: 16. 
« dice, and of whom ſhe was deliver'd privately, is 
* faid to have been brought up in Troy by Zthra. 
[C] Acamas went aſhore on the iſland of Cyprus.] 
There was a mountain in that iſland named Acamas, 
ſo call'd from the ſon of Theſeus, , as Heſychius af- 
firms, who obſerves that the ſpring, or head of the 
river Bocarus which ran by Salamis roſe in this moun- 
tain. Geographers mention a famous promontory in 
the ſame iſland (7), and ſome obſerve, that the whole (7) Strabo, lb. 
iſland was anciently called Acamantis (8) ; but I don't 14. Prolem. lib. 
find in any ancient author, that the promontory of f. ud _ 
Acamas was nam'd from a city which Acamas the (g) N 
Athenian, (a friend to the Trojans) who fled thither, apud Plin. lib. 5- 
built on that promontory, and calF'd it after his own cap 31. Stepha- 
name. This city and the friendſhip of Acamas the uus verde ac. 
Athenian for the Trojans are equally chimerical. I 
ſhould be glad to know- where Stephano Lufignano, 
Divinity-reader to the preaching friars in Paris in 
he Feioongh Century, met with this rare piece of- | 
erudition (9). 9) Hiſt. of Cy- 
DJ Ons » the tribes in Athens went by the name 4 2 f and 
of Acamantid e] Moreri calls this tribe Acamante, 9 
ut all the French writers I have met with give it 
the name of Ja tribu Acamantide, i. e. the Acada- 
* mantide tribe.” I'll here take notice of _— 
miſtake. 
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— it Acar- when they aſſiſted theſe people againſt the 


ACA 


According to Stephanus Byzantinus he founded a city in Phrygia Major IE], and made 
7 dare not determine e Acamas was Jot [E] Phædra or 


war againſt the Soly mi. 


Ariadne [F]. We ſhall take notice, in the remark [D] of ſome other Acamas's, whom 


to) We here Moreri has treated with his uſual inaccuracy. 
fappreſs the er- . T1 "| 


rors which had _—_— 41 $1.3 I; 

been pointed out miſtake of that writer, to prevent my being obliged 

SIT to do it twice (io). He tells us that Homer, in the 2d 
s thee © book of the 7/iad, mentions one Acamas a Thracian 


ſtill ſound * - * 
* * editions Prince, who came to ſuccour Priam, and one Aca- 


of Moreri, we MAs, ſon of. Antenor, who for his wonderful mode- 
. fty was rank'd among the Gods. Homer indeed 
kleb hen, in Peaks of this Thracian Prince in the book above cit- 
this third edition ed, and relates elſewhere that he was kild 


of the Critical Ajax (11). Tis alſo certain that he ſpeaks of Archilo- 


Dictionaty. chus and Acamas, ſons of Antenor, and declares them 
Theſe are as fol- fed N hre nde, i. e. * Skill'd in all kinds of 
r % combats ; but then he does not mention a word 
Lok of Strabo, Of the chaſte Acamas's deification. Moreri is almoſt 
with regard to the author of this affertion, and would be ſtrictly ſo, 


Acamas a Pro- had not Charles Stephens given him the following 


ndly, He © was another of the ſame name, the ſon of An- 
ealls 2 « tenor, who was a batchelor at the fiege of Troy, 
the « and was eſteem'd to be like the Gods.” As this 


Acamantides, = this pretended 4 and if I durſt give a ſcope 
to conjecture, I would fay that the Printers had com- 


ens copied; yet at the fame time I don't 
mantivs. @ deny but that Homer mentions ſeveral unmarried 
9955 Homer's men, who were killed (12). But ſuppoſe we take 

«6, ib. 0- it for granted that this Trojan was a batchelor, and 


(es 14. lib 4 was honoured with the elogium, /ike to the Gods; * 
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ACARNANIA, a 58 ſituated on 


. 


are we to conclude from thence that his chaſtity was 
ſo wonderful that it procured him divine honours ? 
= A thoſe ng eified, = whom — 
tows the epithet Foie (God - like) poor Atlas's 
(13) ſhoulders muſt have had a fine . (13) See Juve- 
[E] According to Stephanus: Byzantinus, he founded nal: 13th Satyt, 
a city in Phrygia Major.) This city he calls Aca- _ 1 
mantium, bar Geogrophers don't ſay a word of it. The. —— 
epitomizer of this writer, or the tranſeribers, have ſo dera paucis nu- 
corrupted this paſſage, that 'tis impoſſible to make i miſerum 
the leaſt ſenſe of it, unleſs we ſupply ſome wotds. 1 
But what words ſoever we ſupply, fil the war in 2 
which Acamas was ſaid to be engaged againſt the * E're God's 
Solymi, will be as little known as before. © grew nume- 
UI Whether Phedra or Ariadne.) I find two © tous, and the 
learned men differing abſolutely in opinion on this , >*2v<®ly croud, 
particular; for Mezeriac aſſerts that Acamas was ſon 4% % Atlas — 
to Phædra (14), but the only proof he ſeems to give « a lighter load. 
for it is, that Demophoon, Acamas's brother, was ._ Creechs 
Phzdra's ſon'; which he proves from Aulus Sa- (74) Mezeriac, 
binus's epiſtle of Demophoon to Phyllis. Valefius - wendy Epiſe 
on the _ fide declares, that Adriadne was Aca- 9 
mas's mother (15), to which ſe he cites the 61 = 
Scholiaſt on 1. (16): He ays farther, that + Log ng 
Demophoon, according to the Scholiaſt, was brother 7. p. 4, and 5. 
to Acamas'; and that Euripides confirms this aſſer- (16) In o 
tion (17). But neither of theſe writers obſery'd, (15) 7, Ions. 
that tho Acamas and Demophoon had been brothers, 
yet this would not clear up the matter; ſince they 
— have been ſo, tho' the one was ſon to Ariadne, 
and the other to Phædra. T 


the lonian Sea, between Ztolia and the 


Iph of Ambracia. It is related that the Taphii and the Teleboz were the firſt -F 
effors thereof; and that Cephalus conquered it, after Amphitryo (a) had eſtabliſhed C2) strabo, 1b, 
him Sovereign of the iſlands in the neighbourhood of Taphos. It is added further, that * 37. 


Alcmæon, ſon of Amphiaraus, 


ſſeſſed himſelf of it after the ſecond Theban war, 


and called it after the name of his ſon Acarnan (b). He had joined his forces to thoſe 63 14. ibid. p. 
of Diomedes, and having conquered Ætolia in concert, that country fell to the ſhare 318. 

of the latter. Some time after they were ſummoned to go to the ſiege of Troy; upon 

which Diomedes attended the reſt of the Greeks in that expedition, but Alcmæon con- 

tinued quiet in Acarnania (c); a circumſtance which, _ ages after, was of import- Ci) 14. h 


ant ſervice to the Acarnanians, who made a great merit 0 


it in Rome [A]; by repre- 


ſenting, that their anceſtors, were the only people in all Greece, who did not join in 
the expedition againſt Troy. The Romans ergployec this trifling reaſon, when they 


aſſiſted theſe people againſt the Ætolians [B]; 


4] Who made a great merit of it in Rome.] E- 
phorus the hiſtorian furniſhed them undeſignedly with 
an opportunity of doing this; for the Acarnanians, 
after hearing what he related of Alemæon, turn'd it 

£ artfully to their own advantage with regard to the 
; Romans, who pretended. that the Founder of Rome 
was deſcended from Eneas. This is Strabo's con- 
jecture: Teras & as dds vet Meg dase 
Tis of "Axapang, eee, eilt PAN s, nal 
m arbeit weg, aim AU eee M6 46 & 
Nen geben The, ini Ths werdens vous iu, , cha- 
Tia odr: p d, Alraune xarerdyw g Cerro, dre 
a, dd d de Tow Tobr" & ro % rest 


(r) Strabo, Eb. rie (1). i. e. Tie probable that the Acarnani- 


ans, in purſuance of this relation, cunningly pre- 
„ vailed upon the Romans, to indulge them the free 
« uſe of the laws of their country, upon pretence 
„that they were the only people who did not en- 
* gage in the war againſt the anceſtors of the Ro- 
mans, as not being mentioned in the Ztolian 
Rall particularly, nor in any manner in Homer's 
« verſes.” However, they grounded this latter aſ- 
ſertion on an untruth; for Strabo ſhews by the 
lift of the warriors and ſhips, inſerted in the ſecond 


10. p. 318. 
(2) Id. ibid. 


| (3) Homer men. book of the Iliad (3), that the Acarnanians furniſhed 


ons only their their quota in the Trojan expedition. 

country, but does [ B ] The Romans employed this trifling reaſe 
* N 

. Aﬀter the death of Alexander, ſon to Pyrrhus King 

of Epirus, the Acarnanians were terribly afraid 


true it is, that politicians, on certain 
. occaſions, 


the Ætolians; and did not rely very much on that 
Monarch's widow, who was Guardian to her two 
ſons. This prompted them to implore ſuccour from 
the Romans, which was not refus'd them; and there- 
upon the Ztolians were commanded not to moleſt a 
nation, which was the only one that had not aſſiſted 
the Greeks in the expedition againſt Troy.  Acar- 
nanes quogue diffiſs Epirotis adverſus Atolos auxili- 
um Romanorum implorantes, obtinuerunt & Romano 
ſenatu, ut Legati mitterentur, qui denuntiarent At- 
lis, prefidia ab urbibus Acarnaniee dedacerent ; pate- 
renturque eſſe liberos, qui ſoli guondam adverſus Tro- 
Janos auftores 1. ſuc, auxilia Gratis non mi- 

int. i. e. The Acarnanians having ſome ſuſpi- 
% cion of the Epirotes, implored the ns to aſ- 
« fiſt them againſt the ZEtolians, and obtained from 
« the Senate of Rome, that Embaſſadors ſhould be 
% ſent to the Etolians, to require them to with» 
«« draw their garriſons from the cities of Acarna- 
« nia; and permit a people to be free, who alone 
did not afliſt the Greeks againſt the Tro- 
« jans, from whom the Romans originally deſcend- 
*« ed (4). Plutarch relates two incidents full as (4) Juſtin. lib. - 
ridiculous: © Agathocles tyrant of Syracuſe... 4 Cap. I. Ses 
« Jaugh'd at the inhabitants of C when they 2 — 
« azked him the reaſon, why he laid waſte their Iſland. c. z. 
Ie is, ſays he, becauſe your 1 formerly gave a re 3a. ** 
ception- to Ulyſſes. And in like manner, when the 
« Ithacans complained to him about his ſoldiers, 
* for plundering them of their ſheep ; ah but, wk 

| * * e. 


"  amabilem atque 
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10. p · 317. 


(e) Macrobius, ſiſted onl 
Saturnal. lib. 1. 


not ſpeak of a city called Acarnania [Z]. 


I obſerved, that the Acarnanians and Etolians were united for a long courſe 'of 


he, your King came many years ago, into. our iſ 

| land., and did not only carry off our ſheep, but 

(5) Plutarch. © even put out our ſhepherd's 7 (5). . What fol- 
de ſeri Numinis lows is till more ludicrous. ahomet the ſecond, 
n. Emperor of the Turks, writ to our Pope Pius che ſe- 
cond in theſe words; I am ſurprized, ſays he, that 
„ the Italians ſhould unite together againſt me, 
« ſince we are both deſcended from the Trojans ; 
© and that 'tis their duty no leſs thau mine, to re- 
| e venge the blood of Hector on the Greeks, whom 
{5) Montagne's. « nevertheleſs they afſiſt in oppoſing me (6). ” In 
2 » * this manner chimerical evils, which exiſted only 
Nin the imagination of poets, have been made to apo- 

logise for real evils, . 

[C] The inhabitants of this country were very laſ- 
civious, if ſome dictionaries are to be credited.) Let 
us firſt cite Biſhop Lloyd; Mollitiei & laſciviæ nota- 
ti leguntur ; (Acarnanes) y Luciano in Dial. de Me- 
retriciis, unde proverbium, Porcellus Acarnanius, in /a/- 

* * i. e. According to Lucian in his Glogs of 
% harlots, the Acarnanians are cenſured in Hiſtory 
«« for their effeminacy and laſciviouſneſs, which gave 
„ occafion to the proverb levell'd againſt the wanton, 
% an Acarnanian hog.” Hoffman tranſcribed the whole 
paſſage in his dictionary; and Moreri ſays as follows t 
The Acarnanians were accuſed of being too laſtivigus and 

ever delicate. Hence that filthy proverb among the 
ancients, Porcellus Acarnanius, an Acarnanian bog, took 
its riſe. We read the ſame in Pinedo's notes on Ste- 


(7) Thomas de phanus Byzantinus (7). I look'd into Lacian' Dia- 
Pinedo in Ste- logues of Curtezans, but don't find that the Acarna- 
—_ Baan p. nians are there deſcribed as voluptuous and effeminate 
people. 'Tis true indeed that Muſarium the Curte- 
kran anſwered her mother, (who reproach'd her with 

indulging favours to Chereas gratis, and at the ſame 

time wonder'd how ſhe could reje& a peaſant of Acar- 

nania), in the following, manner: What ! leave 

Chereas, to give myſelf to ſuch a lubberly clown, who 

ſmells as rank as a goat ? Chereas is to me a ſmooth- 

fac'd creature, as the ſaying is, and an Acarnanian 

(3) Adr , Hog (8). Eraſmus ſuppoſes, that by Acarnanian 
den xziging nale hog, an effeminate favourite was underſtoodſg) ; 
ae ekt 6 and that it alluded to the comedy of Ariſtophanes, 


Levis mibi, ut in which a hog is the ſymbol of the inſtruments 
eiunt, Chareas © of venereal pleaſures.” Alluſum opinor, ad por- 
& Porcellus A. cellum, quem inducit Ariſtophanes in 'Axaqniow, ſym- 
2 bolum eorum membrorum, "quibus obſcene volupta- 
retric. p. 723, les peraguntur (10). | don't believe that any perſon 
tom. 2. underſtands what Muſarium's anfwer alludes to; and 
(9) In mllem & T confeſs that 'tis a myſtery to me, 'for'which reaſon, I 
ſhan't animadvert on thoſe, who aſſure us, that the 


in delictis babi- Aearnanians were reputed a laſcivious people. If it 


tum dicebatur, 


Eraſm. Chil. 2, were true, I wonder tis not once mentioned by au- 
Centur. 3. num. thors. By the way, Eraſmus is not miſtaken in the 
69. p. 445 figurative fignification of the word xoy/ox®-. The 
oo - 2 Latins bad adopted that figure. Neſræ mulieres, ſays 
Re ruftics, lib, 2. Varro (11), maxim? nutrices, naturam, gud famine 
tap. 4. fant, in virginibus appellant porcum, & Greet xf. 


i. e. Our women, the nurſes eſpecially, call that 

1 part in virgins, which diſtinguiſhes the ſex, portum, 

in Greek xs. See Menage's Origine della lingua 

Italiana, under the word Potta. Here follows 

a conjecture I am not ſatisfied with, and which 

J advance merely to ſee whether it may not 

furniſh a hint to thoſe Who have more genius and 

learning than I can pretend to. Chereas always 

fed the Curtezan with hopes, which was the only coin 

(72) Luciani Di- he paid her in (12). The moment, ſays he, my father 
i Meretrie. is in his grave, the inſtaut I get 77 of my pater- 
Be 7%", 77% mal eftate ; my ſubſtance ſhall all be at your diſpoſal, 
. and Dll make you my wife. Muſarium decoy'd b 
.,* _.- .. - thoſe promiſes, ſurrendred to him both her perſon 
and her purſe. Did ſhe not therefore ſay juſtly to 
her mother? 7 can neither ſtrip nor ſhear this gal- 
lant of mine; but then bes an Acarnanian hog 3 1 


* 


ACA 


occaſions, don't ſcruple to make uſe of the moſt. ridiculous enges. The Ætolians 
(4)$trabo, ib. and Acarnanians were long united (4), either with a deſign HY free Y 
808 And other Greeks, or of maintaining their liberties 
t laſt, they were quite exhauſted, and loſt all.coura 
of ſix months (). The. inhabitants of this country were very laſcivious, if 
cap. 12, p- 242. ſome Dictionaries are to be credited [C]: but a circumſtance which may be more de- 
pended. upon, is, that the dreſs of their women was no ways modeſt (D). Cicero docs 


of repulſing the Macedoni- 
againſt the Roman arms; but, 
e. In Acarnania, the year con- 


| years3 
feed bim indeed, but I ball be well paid for it all at once. © 
Tis the fame with theſe animals; nothing is got 
feeding them, till after they are well fatted, -and all the 
expences, neceſſary for chat purpoſe. have been made ; 
but at laſt the monies firſt laid out, return with 
large intereſt. Perhaps Acarnania abounded in thoſe _ 
days with hag as Weſtphalia does in ours,; and poſ- 
fibly the maſters of the famous eating-houſes in the 
ſeveral cities of Greece, uſed to ſend for great num- 
bers of hogs from thence, in order to feed them (13); (13) geg ad 
which might be the reaſon of the curtezan's employ- e 2« 
ing the epithet *Azapra/ns. OM « fi 
[D] The dreſs of their women are no way modeſt.) 4 4. the / cooks 
The manner in which Apollonius cenſures the Athenian « a, 
Ladies informs us of this. Whence, ſays he to them, dia. pigs.” Athens 
you borrow the faſhion of ſplendid, purple babits (14), of lib. 14. f. 656. 
@ bright and pale red; of fillemot, yellow, green, and fuch (14), Philoftrat. 
Hike colours, with which make as gaudy a figure, Ib. 4. 8 
as a meadow in the mn 5 May ? For we don't find * 
that the women of Acarnania ever trick'd themſelves up n 
after this manner . The Latin (15) verſion runs | This is tranſ- 
thus; Coccinee atgue etiam purpurea crocemgue ve- — 3 of 
fes unde d vobis ſumpte ? Cum neque Atarnanides 2 
mulieres ita exornentur. i. e. is was the (15) Alemanus 
mode borrowed, of the ſcarlet, purple and ſaffron- 2 
„ colour'd robes you wear? ſince even the women P*t- 167. 
% of Acarnania don't 'adorn themſelves after that 
% manner.” Tis plain that Apollonius would not 
have expreſs'd himſelf thus, not the women of 
Acarnania been noted for the immodeſty of their dreſs. 
This paſſage ſeems to confirm the aſſertions which we 
meet with in ſome dictionaries, viz. that the Acarna- 
nians paſſed for a laſcivious people; but, to ſay the 
truth, the conſequence would be a little ford. 
Thoſe authors want a more preciſe authority. Artus 
(Arthur) Thomas (16) did not underſtand thoſe words (36) Artus Tho- 
of Apollonius, which he pretended to comment up-4= in b e 
on. The Acarnanians, days the, were anciently v tations on the 
2 — * n * Pauſanias tells us in the 0 of — 
{ ook of bit Eliacks 3; having formerly vol. . — 
been look'd upon as a wiſe nation and ee * 
— they had eſtaòliſbed their late and common- 
wealth in ſo happy a manner, that ſome ſay Ariſtotle 
wrote an hundred and fifty books, drawn wholly from 
the laws and government of that nation : but bath the 
"books and the government are loft, which occaſioned 
Philoſtratus to mention their women in this place. 
A wretched commentator! he has quite miſtaken 
the ſenſe of this author. a 
[E] Cicero does not ſpeak of a' city called Acarna- 
nia.) This nevertheleſs is afſerted by Moreri. 77, 
adds that author, in Sicily, and is famous for a temple 
dedicated to Fupiter ; and for this purpoſe he cites 
Cicere, Orat. in Verren, and Servius in lib. V. . 
neid. Hoffman goes ſtill farther, and mentions two 
circumſtances; firſt, that this city ſtood near Syra- 
cuſa ; and ſecondly, that it was burnt by the Gorhs. 
All this he had read in Charles Stephens. The truth 
is, Cicero does not ſpeak of Acarnania, but Acradina 
one of the four diviſions of the city of Syracuſa, EA 
tanta-eft urbs ut tx quatuor urbibus maximis conſtare 
dicatur, quarum una, Ge. , altera autem eff 
urbs Syracuſis, cui nomen Acradina eff; in qua forum 
maximum, puleberrimæ portus, ornatiſſimum pryta- 
neum, ampliſſima eff curia, 1 cy ne egregium Fo- 
vis Olympii'(t7). That is, The city is ſo large, that 
«it is {aid to confiſt of four large cities, one of fol. 57. ver,. 
„ which &c. . . . Another diviſion of Syracuſa is “ That is a 
called Acradina, in which is a vaſtly large forum; Council-houſe- 
« yery beautiful porticoes, and a moſt nobly adorn'd (75) Servius in 
„ prytaneum , a moſt ſpacious court, and a magnificent pot, _ 
« temple of Jupiter Olympius:” Servius, whom Mo- (10) hem regt- 
reri cites, "ſays no more than that Acarnania is a part wncula e 
of Epirus (18), and not a little country in Egypt as Servius in Ad. 
Hoffman pretends (19). | lib. 5. Hoffman, 
2 0 17 


(17) Cicero ia 
Verrem Orat. 6. 


Vace Acarnanis 


> © 


* 


(f) Polybii Hip. 


acc 


ars; bur I muſt add, that they were engaged in frequent wars, and that the Æto- 
fans very much annoyed the Acarnanians. This Polybius tells us, when he relates 
that the Acarnanians declared war againſt the Ætolians, the inſtant the King of Mace- 
donia ſolicited them for that purpoſe (). He applauds them for following a very 
Jaudable political maxim, viz. in preferring honour to profit even in the moſt urgent 
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his ſtu- 


very good reaſon ; for Bargalio was not only very 
power (a), but 


e family of the Accariſi; and upon his death-bed, recommended to 


lib. 4+ cap» 30. 
vis, = dangers (g). is | 
ibid. 8 . 
wee ACCARISI (FRAxcis) an Italian Civilian, born in Ancona, went thro 
dies in Sienna, where Bargalio and Benvolenti taught the law with tolerable reputa- 
tion. He had a great hor pore x for both ; but the former was much dearer to him 
than the latter, and indeed wit 
(a) Ab ilbfac- communicative, and promoted Accariſi's ſtudies to the utmoſt of his 
3 had alſo applauded him highly in a ſpeech which was printed; containing the Elo- 
orum particeps. iu ms of 
_ Bis the printing of his excellent diſpute De Dolo. 
cap 25. 


The firſt publick employment 

which Accariſi obtained, was that of explaining the * Inſtitutes in Sienna, which + 4 book in 
he did for fix years. He afterwards was deſired to explain the + Pande&s ;' and which the ele- 
as ſeveral foreigners reſorted to Sienna, for the ſake of purſuing their ſtudies, the great — — 
Duke Ferdinand the Firſt, ordered that a Profeſſor ſhould be appointed to explain the man (pr civil) 
civil law, in the ſame manner as Cujacius had done. Accariſi was choſe for this purpoſe, — — 


and was ſted 
and acquitted himſelf worthily of it; after which he was raiſed to the chair of Law- M order of the 


Profeſſor in ordinary, vacant by the death of Bargalio, and filled it with great repu- — e 


tation for twenty years. His fame ſpread ſo far, that all the Univerſities in Italy wi + The pig, 


to have him, and thereupon made him very advantageous offers; but he led fo Sala n ce 
agreeable a life in.Sienna, that he * HEN. thoſe temptations; however, their re- wien of l 
peated ſolicitations proved at laſt effectual, and they prevailed with him to quit his re- ann 8 pn 


ſolution of dying in the chair he had firſt enjoyed; a reſolution that is bl ſeldom f2ining_the an- 


made by perlons of his character [A]. Rainuccio Farneſe Duke of Parma, was the * 


perſon who laid this temptation in his way, by appointing him his Counſellor; pro- 1 lan queries. 
miſing at the ſame time, that he ſhould have the honour to ſuceeed Sforza Oddus and 


gu rat amplexus. and baggage. 


Philippo Marini. 


The great Duke was reſolved that Accariſi ſhould not continue long 


in the ſervice of another Prince, and thereupon ſoon brought him back [B]. by nomi- 


nating him principal Law - Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Piſa. 


Accariſi having left the 


Duke of Parma went to Piſa, took . — of the Profeſſorſhip, and enjoyed it till 
ou 


his death, which happened in Sienna 


Erythræus, Pi- 


r years after, viz. the fourth of October 1622. 


4% Jams Nicius The author () that furniſhes me with this article, and who is the only one Moreri 


nacxtb, Il. e. 25. quotes, does not fay that Accariſi writ ſeveral Law Treatiſes; or that Rainuccio Farneſe 


could never prevail with him to leave Sienna. 


Moreri has made two miſtakes on this 


occaſion, and did not underſtand the meaning of IV. Nox. Ofobris, which he ſays an- 
ſwered to the 26th of September. We ſhall take notice of another of Moreri's miſtakes 


in the ſecond remark. 


[4] 4 reſolution very ſeldom found in perſons of 
his character.] One of the moſt common faults of 
profeſſors is, that they can ſeldom be prevailed with 
to ſettle in the univerſities, where they are firſt em- 
ployed. Iuſtead of conſidering this firſt vocation as 
a kind of marriage, they look upon it merely as a 
tranſient engagement, as an interim, or proviſional 
employment ; and a kind of baiting place, if I may 
ſo call it, in which they reſide only till they can 
provide themſelves better. They have as little af- 
feftion for the ſecond vocation as they had for 
the firſt; and don't care to pitch their tents for 
good and all, till they are ſeated in the moſt profit- 
able chair. It has been ſaid of ſome, that they make 
the tour of all religions in a little time ; and there 

(1) Taciti. Aur. are others, who, when they have an opportunity for 
or X p. 14- jt, ride poſt, as we may ſay, thro' the ſeveral uni- 
+) Ne wirgina= verſities. Some Profeſſors will be well paid for their 
ii pauperculæ ſo 2 
cietate contempta ; teſidence ; unleſs their ſtipends are conſiderably aug- 
ditioris adulieræ mented, they are immediately for moving away ba 
= 5 3 who doubtleſs included a 
* , great number of faults in the words profe/ſoria lin- 
ec ry of .gua (1), would have mentioned that I 2 of, 
* poor virgin, he had it been practiſed in his age. Nor are the Clergy 
* ſhould ſcek the exempt from this petty infirmity : *Tis well known 
Fi Je * that rigid moraliſts inveigh againſt certain Prelates, 
adus. Who being nominated to Biſhopricks of a ſmall re- 
Hieronymi E. venue, are afterwards ſo often tranſlated, that they 
Piſt. ad Oceanum, at laſt obtain the moſt eminent Metropolitan Sees. 
—_— 744 This is a ſpiritual polygamy, or ſomething worſe; 
Age the - fince according to the ancient canons (2), a ſpiritual 
Feſuits of Aix, Marriage is contracted between the paſtor and his 
concerning a Mast flock. Nor are the Chriſtian Societies, where the bene- 
Inter lade, Cc. fices are of ſmall income, unacquainted with the effects 
Þ 37» of this ambulatory diſpoſition. 


Parcius iſta viris tamen objicienda memento (3). 
. Imitated, 
« But hold! beware how you aſperſe theſe men. 


See the remark (G) under the article ALciar (An- 
dreas. ) 


B] Soon brought bim back.] Such was the ill*ſuc- 
ceſs the Duke of Parma had, after having fo long 
ſolicited Accariſi to come to his court; not to men- 
tion the gratifications he made him. Tis true, in- 
deed, that he won him at laſt ; but he was taken 
from him by the very ſame methods he had employ'd 
to get him from others; and yet Moreri ſays, that 
he did not go over to that Duke; and that he would 


(3) Virgil. Ech 


3. ver. 7. 


have forced his inclinations too much, had be guitted 


his country, to which the beneficence of Ferdinand great 
Duke of Tuſcany, had bound him. This is a freſh and 
inexcuſable miſtake, ſince we read in Nicius Erythre- 
us, that when Accariſi went to attend upon the great 


Duke of Parma, he had enjoyed for twenty years at 


leaſt, the new Profeſſorſhip which the great Duke 
Ferdinand had founded in the college of Sienna. 
We alſo read in the ſame author, that Accarifi was not 
above four years Profeſſor in Piſa, whither he was in- 
vited a little after he had engaged himſelfin the ſervice 
of the Duke of Parma. Now he died in 1622, four years 
after he had accepted the . Profeſſorſhip of Piſa : con- 
ſequently the Duke of Parma prevai 
come, about 1616, at which time there was no great 
Duke whoſe name was Ferdinand. Moreri himſelf 
ſays in the article Mabicis, that Ferdinand the firſt 
died in 1609,. and that Ferdinand the ſecond ſucceed- 
ed his father in 1621. | 


ACCARISI (Ja coro) Doctor of Divinity, and born in Bologna. L have nothin 


. 


co 
add to what Moreri relates of him, except 2 5 the Orutions which he oubliſhed 


were 


with him to 


138 


(«) Jovius is had not ſhortned his days (a). 


Ellis cap: 16 ſyfficient teſtimony of his great probity and diſintereſtedneſs. 
(4) Volaterr. thoſe of Ariſtides antiently, were married at the publick expence wh, 

ſame time is a proof, that his country was ſatisfied with his ſervices, 
into France to ſue tor ſuccour againſt Pope Sixtus the fourth, who haraſſed the Floren- 
Ce) Jorius i= tines in a moſt terrible manner; but he died before he had paſſed the Alps (c). He 
Elegiis, cap» 15: died at Milan in Auguſt 1473, in his thirty ninth year (d) ; and his body was carried to 
and buried in the church of the Carthuſians (e). * o Donatus Acciatoli was born 


lib. 21. 


(4) Parillas a- 
necdetes de F- Florence, 
rence, p- 169. 
(e / Jovius in 
Elogits, cap. 16. 


45 years old, and not 39, as Mr. 


Grau which was engraved on his tomb was compoſed by Politian. The works he le 


fol. 178. 


Venen Bs Hip are, A Latin tranſlation of ſome of Plutarch*s Lives [ A]; The Life of Charlemain ; and Com- 
Len pag" 024+  mentaries on Ariſtotle's Ethicks and Politicks. As the latter life has ſometimes been annexed 
to thoſe of Plutarch, it occaſioned Georgius Wicelius ro commit a ſtrange blunder ; 
for he gave out that this life was written by Plutarch (7); ſo admirably was he verſed in 
the hiſtories of different ages. Some have accuſed Acciaioli of being a plagiary [B] 
with regard to his Commentary on Ariſtotle*s Ethicks ; others have laviſhed the greateſt 


[4] Some of Plutarch's lives.] According to Voſ- 
(1) Voſſius d. fius (1) and Konig (2), he tranſlated four of them, 
tft. Lat. p. bag viz. thoſe of Hannibal, Scipio, Alcibiades and Deme- 
(2) RO 5%trius 3 but as we don't find that Plutarch writ either 
; 3 Scipio's or Hannibal's life, tis more probable to ſup- 
poſe, that Acciaioli writ the lives of thoſe two illuſtri- 
(3) Pocciantius, ous Generals originally (3), than that he tranſlated them 
Script. Flor. from the Greek; a circumſtance Voſſius ſeems not 
e to have conſider d. Poſſibly the - epitomizer of Gel- 
ary Arn Marte ner miſled him on that occaſion. Father Meneſtrier 
Vitam Annibalis declates, that Acciaioli impoſed upon the public, 
S Scipionis, ie. when he boaſted his having tranſlated Hannibal's life 
4 — had no al- from the Greek (4). 
- — 2 LB] Some have accuſed Acciaioli of Plagiariſm.) "Tis 
« lives of Hanni- alerted that he arrogated to himſelf the lectures of 
e bal and Scipio. Joannes Argyropylas, and drew from thence the 
(4) See the Fovr- commentary which he publiſhed on Ariſtotle's E- 
gr Fee Savant, thicks ; aſſuming to himſelf the property of others. 
25 9 2 54. Scripta, que ſub nomine Acciaioli ea de re circumfe- 
* rentur, non Acciaioli commentaria , ſed Argyropyli 
preletiones Horentiæ babitæ, & ab Acciaiolo deſcrip- 
te editeque à pleriſque exiſtimantur« Theſe are the 
words of Simon Simonius, in the Epiſtle Dedicatory 
(5) Sim. Simonii to a work printed in 1567 (5); and this accuſation 
Comment. in A. was revived a great many years after by Gabriel 
Mer. Etbic. Naudé, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms. Ar- 
(6) Nauderi, Bib- £yropy/us ByZantinus (ſays he) (6) cujus preleftiones 
biegrap. Polit. p. Florentiæ habitas non abſque manifeſto plagii crimine 
A fibi poſtea vindicavit Donatus Atciaiolus. 1. e. Ar- 
& pyropylus the Bizantine, whoſe lectures read in 
«© Florence, Donatus Acciaioli claim'd afterwards as 
« his own, in which 'twas manifeſt that he was a 
« Plagiary.” Moreri has confounded Ariſtotle's Ethicks 
with the commentary on thoſe Ethicks. "Twas 
even thought, ſays he, that the Ethicks of Ariſtotle 
. addreſs'd to Nicomachus, which Donato had publiſhed, 
were alſo written by the aboveſaid Argyropylus ; but 
Volaterranus aſſerts the contrary. Thus we ſee how 
excellently well this writer could tranſlate the moſt 
ealy Latin, that of Voſſius. He had read the fol- 
lowing words in the laſt mentioned writer: Ind, 
commentaria illa in Nicomachia Ariſtotelis, multi ar- 
bitrantur non ipſius efſe Acciaioli, ſed preleftiones Ye 
Argyropyli, ab Actiaiolo autem deſcriptas, ingue lu- 
cem emiſſas. Nibil tale tamen de eo Volaterranus (7). 
i. e. Nay, many think that the commentaries of 
« Ariſtotle's works addreſſed to Nicomachus, were 
« not written by Acciaioli, but that they were 
« only the Lectures of Argyropylus tranſcrib'd 
« and publiſhed by Acciaioli ; yet Volaterranus ſays 
nothing of it.” Moreri's tranſlation creates a 
double confuſion : firſt, as the commentary is there 
miſtaken for the text; and ſecondly, as the ſilence 
of a writer is conſtrued into an expreſs refutation of 
a charge. The learned Conringius has juſtified Donatus 
(8) Conring. In- againſt Naude, not by ſhewing, that Argyropylus did 
rroduct. Polit. not furniſh materials for that work, but by declaring 
C £172, that Acciaioli mentioned whence he had them (8), 
: Can a more authentic confeſſion be deſirgd than that 


(7) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Lat. PAB · 0 
624. 


maſium, de plagio 
Literar. p. 153, 


ACC 


were ſpoken by him in Rome, Colen, Mantua and other places; ſecondly; that he 
caught rhetoric in Mantua, in the academy founded in that city anno 1627 (a). 
ACCIAIOLI (Dow ro) a man famous for his learning and the employments he _ wes 
oſſeſſed in Florence his native country, flouriſhed in the fifteenth Century. 8 
ave acquired much more erudition, had the N affairs in which he was engaged, 


rmitted him to devote more time to his ſtu 
The ſmall fortune he left his children, is of itſelf a 


in the year 1428, as it is aſſerted „ 7 ape in Remark [D 
ay le has it here from Varillas. Cxrr. 7 The ep 


(a) Ex Auk, 
He might pag. 251, 


ies; and the delicacy of his conſtitution 


His daughters, like 
which at the 
e had been ſent 


and died in 1473, he was then 
itaph 
t behind him 


encomiums 


which follows. Joannes Argyropylus Byzantinus, 
cum Florentie inter cetera philoſophis opera Ariſto- 
telis libros, qui ad Nicomachum de moribus ſcribuntur, 
mirifice efſet complexus, eos tuo nomine Latinos fecit, 
publiceque deinde explicuit, non fine magna audientium 
approbatione; habent enim libri 2 ſummam dignita- 
tem, admirabilemque doctrinam, ordinem verd prope 
fingularem. Ttaque fi atcurata & exquiſita quedam 
explanatio accedat, magnum auditoribus afferent fruc- 
tum; quod ego jam inde ab initio mecum confiderans une 
cum pleriſque aliis, qui hujus guogue Preceptoris diſ- 
ciplinam ſequuntur, in iis audiendis præcipuam curam 
diligentiamgue adhibui. . . . . Poſftea vero cum vi- 
derem hos libros à te & ab iis omnibus, qui ingenio 
vehementer excellunt, libentiſſim? legi, ulterius pro- 
grediendum ratus, ExyasiTIiOoNEM Hujus DocTori1s, 
accommodatam precipu? menti philoſophi, literis man- 
dare conflitui ; at ti, qui adeſſe nos potuerunt, . . 
het que nos EX EJUS ORE ACCREPIMUS percipere & ipſi 
pro arbitrio poſſent ; quare traduftionem illius ac or- 
dinem explicandi pluribus verbis ſecuti ſumus, lata in- 
terdum & diffuja oratione utentes, ut explanatio a- | 
perta magis nagiſgue omnibus efſet communis (9). i. e. (9) Donat. Acci- 
John Argyropylus the Byzantine, having in Flo- aioli, prefar. ad 
« rence, among other philoſophical works, taken a C Medicer. 
particular delight. in the moral writings of Ariſtotle Febica Arif 5 
« inſcribed to e tranſlated them into La- Miomacb. 
“tin under your patronage, and afterwards read pub- 
* lic lectures on them with great applauſe; for the 
* ſubje&t of theſe two books is very great, the in- 
« ſtruction is wonderful, and the order and method 
very ſingular, - If therefore theſe are accurately 
% and judiciouſly explained, the auditor muſt neceſ- 

* farily reap a great benefit from them; a circumſtance 
« which, Teas the beginning, prompted me and ſe- 
„ veral of my fellow-pupils, who ſtudied under this 
“ maſler, to attend his lectures with the utmoſt care 
4 and aſſiduity.— But afterwards, when I perceived 

„e that theſe books were read with pleaſure by you 
« and all perſons of exalted genius; I thought it 
« proper to proceed farther, and reſolved to commit 
« to writing the COMMENTARY OF THIS EXCELLENT 
« MasTER, agreable to the ſenſe of Ariſtotle, in or- 

« der that thoſe who could not be preſent at his lec- 
« tures, might, whenever they pleaſed, peruſe what 
« we heard from ArcyRoPyYLus's own MouTH. 
« For this reaſon I have expanded his tranſlation, 
and ſometimes explained his meaning, employing 
*« a copious and diffuſe ſtyle, in order to render 
«© his commentary more intelligible and of more 
general uſe.” Fad Voſſius met with this paſſage, 
would he have contented himſelf with merely op- 
poſing Volaterranus's filence to the accuſers of 
Acciaioli? He might have read this in a work of Geſ- 
ner (10). Is it, not very ſtrange, that a poor author, (10) Ge. 2/4. 
after having ſo ſolemnly declared in his Preface, that /i4. fol. 2x6, 
he there publiſhed only a paraphraſtic tranſlation of ve 
Argyropylus's Lectures, . ſhould yet be charged for 
ſo many years with being a Plaglary. 

4 


* 


955 Jovius, 
ior. cap. 16. 


(12) Varillas, 
Anredote de Flo- 
rence, pag. 169. 


(13) It is thus 
we muſt read, 
and not Euſta- 
chius. 


(1) Neria de gli 
erittori Fioren- 
rin del P. Guilio 
Negr 1 in F errara 

1722, fol, 


ACC 


encomiums [C] on him, upon account of that work. He was high in the eſteem of 


Cardinal of 


We have annexed a conſiderable 
[CJ] The greateſt Encomiums. ] , This appears by 


comparing the text of Paulus Jovins, with Varillas's 
Paraphraſe. Erudita & pereleganti commentatione 
magnum lumen attulifſe judicatur Moralibus Ariſto- 
telis, exploſis ſcilicet ſophiſtarum interpretum ineptiis, 
guun Euftratii Græci placita ſecutus, certiort nbi- 
gue veſtigio niteretur (11). i. e. He is thought to 
% have very much illuftrated Ariſtotle's Ethicks by 
« his learned and very elegant commentary; having 
«« therein exploded the filly gloſſes of the ſophiſts ; 
and following the opinions of Euſtratius the Greek, 
« he went upon a more certain foundation. This 
is the text, and now follows the paraphraſe. He 
yet tranſlated Ariſtotle's Ethicks with much greater 
accuracy than his predeceſſors in that work ; and 
cleared them of the riduulous interpretations with 
which the ancient and modern ſophiſis had diſguiſed 
them by an admirable commentary; wherein he ſhewed, 
that whoſoever ſtrites into that labyrinth coithout 
any other guide than the famous Euftachins, will in- 
fallibly lofe his way (12). [The Engliſh reader will 
obſerve, that what follows, to the end of the para- 
graph, are Mr. Bayle's animadverſions on Varillas's 
French Paraphraſe, in his Anecdotes of Florence. And 
being a critique on the conſtruction of that French 
writer ; the ſenſe is not altogether ſo clear in Eng- 
liſh as in the original. The Engliſh of that paſſage of 
Varillas, according to Bayle's corrections, would run 
thus. He vet tranſlated Ariſtotle's Ethicks with much 
greater accuracy, than his predeceſſors in that pro- 
vince had done; and in his admirable commentary ex- 
punged the ridiculous interpretations, with which the 
ancient and modern ſophiſts had diſguiſed them : ſhew- 
ing alſo, that whoſoever ſtrikes into this labyrinth 
without taking the famous Euftratius for his guide, will 
infallibly loſe his way. Cx ir. Rem, ] I need not inform 
the reader, that the author of the Anecdotes ſays more 
than the Latin with regard to Acciaioli, as well as 


to Euftratius (13); and that inſtead of applauding 


aviaz as is manifeſt from the letters he received from him, which are 
publiſhed among thoſe of his Eminence. | | 
ſupplement hereunder [D]. 


the latter, as was his intention; he, or the conttarys 
degrades him to the meaneſt claſs of interpreters : 
for he ſhould have ſaid, avec un autre, (with another) ; 
and not, ſans un autre, (without another). What 
would Father Bouhours ſay to the words, par un 
admirable commentaire, (by an admirable commentary)? 
Thoſe words are ſo unhappily placed, that one would 
conclude, the ſophiſts had given ridiculous interpre- 
tations by an admirable commentary. 

[D] The reader will find a cnferable ſupplement 
bereunder.] I may juſtly call it fo, fince twas com- 
municated to me by a gentleman of vey great abilities 


(14). © The treatiſe which Matteo Pa}mieri has left (14) Mr. de 14 
on the arigin of the family of the Acciaioli, may Monnoie. 


be of great ſervice to correct and enlarge the. 
article of Donato Acciaioli. This treatiſe, writ- 
ten originally in Latin by Matteo -Palmieri; was 
tranſlated into Italian one Donato Acciaioh, 
a Knight of Rhodes. The original was never 
publiſhed, but the tranſlation was printed at Flo- 
«« refice in 4to, anno 1588, for Bartolomeo Sermar- 
tell}, annexed to the Hiſtoty of the Ubaldini, and 
the life of Nicolo Acciaioli, or great Seneſchal of 
the kingdoms of Sicily and Jeruſalem. © We there 
read, that the Donato in' queſtion was born in 
1428, that he was buried at the public expence, 
e and that Chriſtophoro Landini pronounced his fune- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
66 


« ral-oration *. We ſhall omit the reſt of the particu- * This is ob- 


« lars for brevity ſake. . . .Sabellicus in his dialogue de ſerved by Pocci- 
antius, de Seript. 


&* reparatione linguæ Latinæ, (which, by the way, 
« 1s generally cited as written by an anonymous au- 
« thor), and Vives, libro V. de tradendis diſciplinis, 
« have very much commended Donato Acciaioli's 
« life of Charlemain. Leonardo d'Arezzo's Floren- 
« tine Hiſtory, which our Donato tranſlated out of 
« Latin into Italian, was printed at Venice, in Folio, 
anno 1473, according to father Abbe's Supple- 
« ment to nove Bibliotbec. MSS. page 341.” 


- 


GFACCIAIOLI (Donato) of whom Mr. Bayle treats in the preceding article, was 


of royal extraction, he being deſcended on the father's fide from Juſtin, nephew to 
Juſtinian Emperor of Conſtantinople, and alſo from che Dukes of Athens, Bohemia 
and Corinth. His anceſtors had enjoyed very honourable poſts in the kingdom of 
Naples, as Seneſchal (that of a kind of Chief Juſtice) and had alſo been Viceroys of 
Sicily, and Generals. Some of them had likewiſe poſſeſſed very high employ- 
ments in the Republic of Florence ; had gone on ſeveral embaſſies to different powers 
of Europe; were related to all the Princes of the Morea and the adjacent Iſlands; 
raiſed to the dignity of Cardinal; had erected ſeveral ſplendid Carthuſian Mona- 
ſteries in Florence, Naples, &c. and ſignalized themſelves by the moſt glorious actions, 
and among others the Acciaioli's of Vaſconcellos, who went into America. Our Ac- 
ciaioli was ſon to Neri Acciaioli and Lena Strozzi. He ſtudied in his childhood under 
Jacopo Ammanti of Lucca, and afterwards under Giovanni Argiropolo a Conſtantino- 
politan, and ſoon was eſteemed the ableſt Orator, Philoſopher, Mathematician and the 
moſt general Scholar of hisage. Some of his works, omitted by Mr. Bayle, are as follows 
[4]. A very eloquent oration was ſpoke at his funeral by Chriſtophoro Landini, and his 
memory was honoured with the following inſcription written by Politian; 

- QDonatus 


[4] Some of his works omitted by Mr. Bayle art as which wis dedicated to the principal Magiſtrates of 
follows.) According to the author of the Hiſtory of that city, and printed at Venice for Jacopo Roſſi in 
the Florentine Writers (1), Acciatoli writ alſo the 1476. 
books hereunder mentioned. In the Library belonging to the family of the 
Libri tres de Anima. Strozzi in Florence, is preſerved a — folio 
onato 


Laudatio ab ipſo habita in «de principe patrid, 
in funere Franciſci Vaivode, qui in bello contra Turcas 
obierat in Pannonid; & cui utpote de ſe optim? ne- 
rito, tivitas Florentina parentavit. 

Orationes eloquentiſſime, quas ingenti auditorum 
plauſu, babuit ad Paulum II, ad Sixtum IV, ad 
Francorum Regem, ad Senenſes, ad Mediolani Duces ; 
7 guos ſe pe pro ſua republica Oratoris hunus in- 
7 it. f 
Liber cui titulus, Rei familiaris cura, Joanni Ori- 
cellario dicatum. | | 

Tractatus de bono & nale Opere, Foanni Oricella- 


rio Ow | 
e alſo tranſlated into his native tongue, Leonardo 
Arctino's twelve books of the Hiſtory of Florence, 


volume of original Latin letters, written b 
Acciaioli, all which have remained unpubliſhed, ex- 
cept one to Alamanno Rinuccini, dated March 14, 
1454. - + Several of his works are not to be 

un 

One of his deſcendants was alſo famous for his love 
of literature, being educated in the Roman ſeminary, 
where he was greatly admired for the brightneſs of 
his parts, inſomuch that he was appointed to deliver 
an oration, which he did on the feſtival of the Holy 
Ghoſt in the Pope's chapel, in preſence of Urban 
VIII. He writ the following piece: Oratio ſus 
titule, Phenix ab igne redivivus, à /e habi's de 
Sancti Spiritus adventu. Impreſſa primd Rome, 
anno 1642, & iterim evulgata anno 1045 (2) 


” 


(2) Idem, ibid. 
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(a) Moria de gli 
Scrittori Fioren- 
tim, Del P. 
Guilio Negri, 
in Ferrara 1722. 
Folio. 


where he preſided in qualit 
which he might juſtly fatter himſelf from the digni 
of his fortune, and the fame of his talents, entred into holy orders, and conducted 
himſelf ſuitably to the character he had afſumed ; firmly reſolved to ſecond his 


ACC 


Donatus nomen, patria eſt Florentia, gens mi 
Acciajola damus ; clarus eram eloquio. 

Francorum ad regem, patrie dum orator abirem 
In Ducis Anguigeri mænibus occubui, | 


Sic vitam impendi patrie ; que me inde relatum 


Inter majorum nunc cineres ſepelit (a). 
hat is, 
«© Donatus is my name, my country Florence; 
« And from the fam'd Acciaioli I ſprung. 
« By eloquence I gain'd immortal wreathes, 
«© But going on an embaſſy to France, 
« Within the walls of fam'd Milan I died. 
« My life I thus devoted to my country, 


« Here buried them amid my kindred aſhes, 


A. Which kindly bringing my remains from thence, 


. ACCIAIOLI (Joan) ſon to Marcellus of the ſame family with the former Ac- 
ciaioli, was a native of Florence. This Gentleman quitting the affairs of the bar, 


y of Senator; and the hopes of riſing in the world, with 
of his anceſtors, the greatneſs 


ſtrong propenſion to all kinds of learning, and being endowed by nature with a genius 


capable of attaining them all, he applied himſelf to his ſtudies under the direction of 


Clement Tomaſino, by whoſe great care he became, in a ſurpriſingly ſhort time, a 


profound Philoſopher. After having learnt the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee and 


Arabic languages, and having a ſtrong thirſt for the neweft and more rare branches 
of Science, he went to Bologna, and there entertained himſelf with the moſt ſublime 
Sciences, He then took a journey to Padua, where arming himſelf with every kind 


of literature, diſputin 
great promptneſs and 


with the famous Pandaſio and Piccolomini, he anſwered with 
cility all queſtions relating to ſcholaſtic matters; inſomuch that 


the Venetian Nobility flew with great eagerneſs to Padua to hear ſo excellent a man, 
where, in preſence of theſe and the two celebrated Literati abovementioned, he gained 


an immortal name. 


or did he get leſs reputation in Florence in 1565, where he alſo 


diſputed publickly for ſeveral days before a great-concourſe of learned men. Acciaioli 
was looked upon as an Oracle in all Sciences; and the moſt eminent men of the 

uſed to frequent his houſe, in order to conſult him on doubts, and to aſſiſt at the con- 
ferences which were there held. He left only the following work. Multa Dockiſimo- 
rum problematum monumenta, magno ſtudio & ingenio elucubrata. He is mention'd with 
great honour by Francis Bocchiß in his Elogia of the moſt celebrated Florentine wri- 


ters; 


p- 258, 259. 
＋ It ſhould be 
Zanabio. | 


by Baptiſt Arrighi, Francis Verino-; as alſo in part the firſt of Notizie Litte- 
(a) Idem, ibid. rarie ed Iſtoric he dell' Academia Fiorentina (a 


ACCIAIOLI + (ZI NOBO) a Dominican Friar born in Florence, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


by his works. By his employment of Librarian to the Vatican, under Pope Leo the Xth 


one may ſuppoſe that he was a man of learning. He enjoyed that ſtation from the year 


1518, to his death, which happened in 1520, he being then fifty eight years of age. 


He underſtood Greek and Hebrew, and tranſlated into Latin ſome of the works of the 


antient fathers of the church, viz. Olympiodorus on Eccleſiaſtes ; Euſebius's Treatiſe againſt 
Hierocles ; The twelve Books of Theodoret, De Græcarum affectionum Curatione ; and 
Fuſtin Martyr. Being a Poet as well as an Orator, he ſung the praiſe of heaven and 


earth both in proſe and verſe, 


There are extant of his, Poems and Sermons on the 


Epiphany ; and Verſes and Orations in honour of Leo the Xth. Some of his letters to 
Picus of Mirandola, are publiſhed ; and alſo, a treatiſe De Laudibus Urbis Rome ; A 
Panegyric on the City of Naples, ſpoke in the general chapter of the order ; and The 


Chronicle f the Convent of St. Mark in Florence. 

| Greek Epigrams of Politian, and publiſhed them in 1495 (4 
(0) He Ambroſe d'Altamura, whom 1 have ſtrictly followe 
probability, not been very accurate, ſince Mr. de la Monnoie writes to me as follows. 
Predicat, pag, Of the ſeveral works of Zenobio Acciaioli, the following only are extant, viz. A Tranſlation of 
Euſebius's book againſt Hierocles, that of Olympiodorus on Eccleſiaſtes, and that of Theodoret 


from Ambroſe 
d' Altamura, 
Bibliath. Ordin. 


243. 


He collected into one volume the 


d in this article, has, in all 


on the ture of the falſe opinions of the Gentiles. The Poems, whether Greek or Latin, menti- 
oned by Gyraldus, were never printed. Some are of opinion that he did not die till 1537, be- 
cauſe Ferom Aleander, who ſucceeded bim as Librarian of the Vatican, did not poſſeſs this 
employment till that year; in the ſame manner as Zenobio was preferred to it in 1518, after 
Philippus Beroaldus junior, who died the ſame year. 


other cauſe than this. He had read in Charles Ste- he muſt fay, that this poet was nearly related to theſe 


two © 


ACCIUS (Lucius) a Latin Tragic 


[4] A Son of a freed-man.) The oftner I re- 
flect on the following words of Moreri, Marcinus 
and Serranus, who had been raiſed to the dignity of 
Conſuls in ancient Rome, were his near relations, the 
more difficult I find it to'aſcribe his blunder to any 


4 


oet, ſon to a freed-man [A], was born 


under 


phen's dictionary, , Natus parentibus libertinis, Mar- 
cino & Serrano conſulibus ; i. e. Born in the conſul- 
« ſhip of Marcinus and Serranus of parents who had 
« been affranchized ; ” and not giving due attention 
to the words /ibertinis and parentibus, he imagin'd 


h 
4 
d 


under the Conſulate of Hoſtilius Mancinus and Attilius Serranus; the year of Rome 
Chronology may be credited; however, i 


584, if S. Jerom's 
that it is not much to be depended upon 
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we ſhall ſhew hereafter, 


[B]. He made himſelf known before the 


death of Pacuvius, a dramatic piece of his having been acted the fame, year that Pa: 


cuvius [C] brought one upon the ſtage; the latter bei 


eing chen fourſcore years of age, 


and the former but thirty. We dont know the title of the play of Accius which was 


exhibited that year; but the titles of ſeveral of his Tragedies are known, 


ey Nonlue, Mars been cited by ſeveral authors (a). 


cellus, Varro, 
Aulus i 
&c. 


two Conſuls ; at leaſt; he ought to have changed 
Marini into Mancinus.,, St. 28 writes in this 
manner: Lucius Accius Trager arum ſcriptor claris 
habetur, natus Mantino & Serrano conſulibus, paren- 


(1 I Chrm. tibus libertinis (1). i. e.“ Lucius Accius a celebrated 
chi, ad ann. «« 'Pragic-poet, born in the Conſulate of Mancinus 
2. Olymp: 160. % nd Serranus, of parents who had been affranchiz - 


% ed.“ Father Briet aſeribes to Aulus Gellius two 

or three particulars concerning Accius, which belong 

_— to St. Jerom only (2). | 
Rl Zens bh IJ 5 is not ” be depended upon.) Notwithſtand- 

a ing this aſſertion, I yet cannot produce any demon- 
ſtrative reaſons againſt this chronology ; and ſee no- 
thing but perplexity and confuſion on all ſides. Ci- 
- cero: bad often ſpoke with Accius, as is proved in the 
remark [H]. Now Cicero was born anno 647 of 


Rome, and we can hardly ſuppoſe that he would have 


had frequent converſations with our poet, till he was 
twenty ; Accius therefore muſt have been living the 
year 667 of Rome ; at which time he would be eighty 


four years of age according to Euſebius's Chronicle. 


I confeſs all this is not impoſſible; however it can 
ſcarce be probable, ſince Gyraldus could not be per- 
ſuaded that Lucius Accius, ſo many of whoſe me 
dies are er was the very Poet with whom Ci- 


cero converſed ſo often; and therefore he is of opi- 
nion that there were two Poets call'd Accius. Add to 
this, that Corradus, who rejects this diſtinction, does : 


not dare to make Accius above ſeventy years of age 


when Cicero was twenty: inſomuch, that becauſe of 


this paſſage of Cicero, be fixes the birth of Accius 


(3) Orad. in forty years lower than St. Jerom has done (3). But 
1 Cicero. pag. this is not all: Cicero tells us in his firſt Philippic, 
93. 


that a tragedy of Accius was repreſented, during the 
celebration of the games which Brutus was to = 
exhibited ; and at which he was not. preſent, be- 
' cauſe he left Rome after Cæſar's murther. That 
dramatic piece was highly applauded, but the applau- 
ſes related more to —— than to Accius. This 
would have reflected an honour on the Poet from ſo 
long a diſtance as three core years. Mi forte Accio 
tum plaudi & ſexageſimo 185 anno palmam dari pu- 
tabatis, non Bruto. * Unleſs you ſuppoſed, that 
« Accius, after an interval of ſixty years and not 
% Brutus, was applauded and honoured with the 
% palm.” If we conſult theſe threeſcore years from 
(4) P. Manutiuz, the death of Accius (4), he then muſt have died the 
in Philipp. I. ſub year 656 of Rome; and conſequently Cicero tells 
finem, computes an untruth, when he ſays that he had often heard 
them in this Accius ſay certain things. If we compute them from 
let _—_ the time this piece was firſt repreſented on the ſtage, 
0 ng what 
Cicero has ſad We then ſhall make the Orator a very weak reaſoner, 
cuncerning the in ſuppoſing that a good play was applauded only the 
conv«riations he firſt time it was brought on the ſtage, which is abſo- 
and lutely falſe. However, this: opinion is more proba- 
„by the 6 - 
wav, that what ble, than to ſuppoſe that Accius died when Cicero was 
is advanced in the three years old. If therefore the paſſage in the firſt Phi- 
Judgment of tha /ipic does not prove that Accius died before the year 
N K of Rome 667, let us ſuppoſe he lived till that period: 
15, viz. that ? but, as we are not certain of St. Jerom's 1 5) 
ius died the let us venture to aſſert that Accius might then be a- 


618th year of bout ſixty or ſeventy, and that if he lived. to ſo great an 


Rome, the 161ft age as Pacuvius, we then may ſuppoſe that Valerius 


2 »Þ Maximus ſpeaks of our Poet and of Cæſar. I (peta 
(5) See the re»  Hcrius) Julio Cæſari ampliſſi no & florentifſimo viro 
mark [0]. in collegium poetarum venieati nunquam afſurrexit ; 


non majeſtatis ejus immemor, ſed quod in comparatio- 
ne communium fiudiorum  aliquanto ſuperiorem ſe eſſe 
confideret. Quapropter inſolentiæ criming . caruit 
uia ibi voluminum, non. imaginum certamina exerc 
(6) Valer. Max- Santur (6). i. e. This Poet (Accius) never roſe 
iz. 1Þ. 3. c. 7. “ from hie ſeat, when Ceſar the moſt illuſtrious He- 


He wrote on the great ſubjects which had been repre- 
ſented on the Athenian ſtage, ſuch as Andromache, Andromeda, Atreus, Cl hs 
Medea [D], Meleager, Philocletes, */Thebais, Tereus, the Troades, &c. H 

always take his ſubjects from the Grecian ſtory, but formed one purely Roman, the 


. bas,pancis guidem annis interpoſitis(12).1. e. few years 


they having 

ra, * The civil wary 
e did not 6 — 
the two brothers 
Rihorches ant 
& Polynices, 


. jg, 4 


** ro of the age came into the college or aſſembly of 
* the Poets; not that he forgot his exalted dig- 
* nity, but becanſe he was ſenſible he had ſome ſupe- 
< riority over Czſar, with regard to their reſpective 
«« performances. For this reaſon Accius was not 
« ought to have been guilty of inſolence on this 
* occaſion; the diſpute hey. being about learnin 

not about anceſtors. is laſt laſt thought is 


not unlike one we meet with in the (7) ſatyr againſt (7) St. Fuvre- 


the French Academy (8). I confeſs, we cannot without went is by forme 
ſome difficulty extend Accius's life, to the time Cæ- fad to have writ 
far's that Satyr. See 


oſperi | 
witch made es think that Valerius Maximus 2 27 = 


is Caius Cæſar, who was kill'd by Matius's ſatellites ; — 42 f 


wu 


I 
Is anſwered thus, 
Nous ſorimus tous 
A 19 , faux, etant fils 
Cicero relates e. 1 


genteely you 
1 play on the 
acuvius “ gaddle. 


taught dramatic poetry under the ſame ÆEdiles, the © Since we both 
latter being fourſcore and himſelf but thirty. . bring from 
We find it, ihm ædilibus, in Tully ; but ſome per- ,, — 1 
ſons having erroneouſly read- or written this raſlag © >. 
in the manuſcript, aſſerted that theſe two Poets pub- (9) Aſcon. Pedi- 
liſhed their pieces in the ſame houle, in iiſden di- — F. Foe 
ro Cauro. 
« one after the other; Which is evidently a double (2 22 4 
miſtake. Cotradus thinks, that Accius had mentioned (17) —_— 
this circumſtance of his life in his annals (13) ; but Brute 
Voſſius pretends 'twas in à work entitled Didaſcalica (72) Crinitus de 
(14), and gives this reaſon for it, that Accius had 67 Ct. cap 5. 
treated on Poetry and Poets in this work, as may be — pup — 
gather'd from the paſſages which Chariſius and Aulus (13) Corrad. in 
Gellius have quoted from thence. However, this Cicero Brut. pag. 
is far from being a weighty reaſon ; for Voſſius . 
makes againſt himſelf, when he refutes Corradus. Hike _ 4 
The latter had recourſe to the Annals of Accius, le- 30ꝓXnů * 
cauſe, ſays he, "tis not uſual for a Poet to * of 
himſelf in a dramatic piece. But does not the con- 
trary appear from Terence's Prologues? How was 
it poſible for Voſſius who uſes this reaſon, nat to 
conſider that Accius might ſay very naturally in a 
Prologue, that one of his plays had been acted at the 
ſame time with one of Pacuvius? Add to this, that 
beſides his Annals and his Didaſcalica, Accius writ 
ſeveral works which were not of the dramatic kind. 
[DI Medea.] Father Leſealopier's conjeQure ap- 
—— to me very probable, viz. that the verſes which 
icero quotes in his ſecond book De Natura Deorum, 
were borrowed. from the Medea of our Pact (15). 
Theſe verſes deſcribe the aſtoniſhment with which a 
ſhepherd is ſuppos'd to be ſeiz'd, who having never 
ſeen a ſhip, diſcovered from the top of a mountain that 
which carried the Argonauts. Petrus Crinitus is 
weak _ to infer from thence, that Cicero ſpoke 


(15) See Leſcalo- 
pier, Comment. ;n 
Cicero, de Nat. 
Deorum, p. 382, 


of a tragedy of Accius, entitled the Argonauts (16). (16) Crinit. de 
But tho this Poet had really written ſuch a tragedy, 1“. Lat. lib, 2. 
yet Crinitus might juſtly be cenſured, for aſſerting 9 a 
it on ſo take a foundation. The author whoſe con- 
r * jecture 


TE 


* 


ACC 


title of which was Brutus [Z], relating to the "expulſion of Tarquin. If it were true 


that he wrote a dramatic piece entitled The Wedding, and another called The Merchant 
(3) Vollius, de Ce ve, might juſtly ſuppoſe that he alſo writ Comedies FJ. Accius did not write 
. ays 


Port. Lat. 
mentions t 


ly, ſeveral works of another kind being compoſed by him, particularly els, 


ewo pieces j and Which are cited by Macrobius, 'Priſcian, Feſtus and Nonius Marcellus. Decimus Bru- 


The laſt on the 


et Tus, Who was Conſul the year 615 of Rome, and had gained ſeveral victories in Spain, 


for which he was honoured with a trin 


Varro ; but I 


mph ſome time after, wis his patron and friend 


could not find it (c). This Brutus was ſo well pleaſed with the verſes which Accius had wrir in his 
). Anno 623. Praiſe, that he had them inſcribed at the entrances of the ſeveral temples and monu- | 


Sigonius 
Faſti. | 


ments [G], which were built with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. This might ariſe from 
a principle of vanity, rather than of friendſhip; and be lefs a 


proof of his Joving/the 


Poet, than of his fondneſs for applauſe ; but be this as it will, it is plain that Decimus 
Brutus highly approved of Accius's Poetry, and Brutus was a very good judge of it 
CHI. I don't find that Tully cenfures Actius, when be ſays, that he affected a little too 
much to write in a harſh ſtyle ; this glancing at another Poet [7], which Moreri might 


194 ., 14129, 

ns I juſt now mentioned, ſhould not have prov'd 
om Crinitus's teſtimony, that the Grammarians 

mention the Acrius of Medea; for he ought to have 


directly cited Nonias Marcellus. I juſt now find 


by the Fragments of the tragic Poets collected by 
Seriverius, that the verſes relating to the ſhip” of the 
Argonauts (Argo) were borrowed from the 'tragedy 
of Medea. iS. 

1 5 The title of which was Brutus.) Manutius 
* Games in ho- falfly ſappoſed, that it was repreſented when the“ 
nour of Apollo. Ludi Apollinares were celebrated, at which Mark An- 
| thony's brother preſided in the room of Brutus, who 
(17) Paulus Ma- had withdrawn himſelf from Rome (17) ; but 'tis evi- 
natius in Philip. dent from Tully's Epiſtles, that the Tereus of Accius 
609885 ſub Fre. was exhibited on that occaſion (18). Tis ſurprizing 
ee . 46, that moſt commentators on Cicero ſhould not have 
Epiſt. 2 and 5, known this. Maturantius thought that the — 4 
dy call'd Atreus was acted, but Beroaldus and He- 
gendorphin are for Brutus. 
[F] That be had alſo writ Comedies] Donatus the 
Grammarian puts this matter beyond all doubt ; for he 
conſiders it among one of Terence's perfections, that he 
confin'd himſelf to comedy, without having once yield- 
... ed to the temptation of writing tragedy ; which, among 
other things, ſays he farther, neither Plautus, Afra- 
nius, Accius, nor bardly any of the greateſt comic 
Poets were able to do. As I don't confine myſelf ſer- 
vilely to a verbal tranſlation, it may be proper to 
quote my author's words. Hæc cum artificiociſſimaTeren- 
tins fecerit, tun illud e admirandum, quod & me- 
ren retinuit ut Comadiam ſcriberet, & temperavit 
| affettum, ne in Tragædiam tranſiliret, quod cum aliis 
rebus mininè obtentum efſe 2 Plauto, & ab Afranio, 
& ab Accio, & multis fer? magnis Comitis invenimus 
- (19) Donat. d& (19). One might infer from thence, that at firſt Ac- 
raged, & Ce- cius wrote Comedy only; but as he ow'd his great 
mad, reputation to his Tragedies, I don't know whether 
Donatus has been altogether ſo accurate as he ſhould 
have been, in ranking him thus among the comic 
Poets, Mr. Dacier knew very well that Accius was a 
tragic writer, and declares it expreſly in his remark on 

the following verſe of Horace ; 


(20) Horit. St. Nil comis tragici mutat Lucilius Atti (20) 
X. lub. 1. ver. 53+ That is, F' 
Does not Lucilius Accius's rhimes accuſe ? 
Creech. 
And yet he tranſlates this line thus ; == Doe, 
Lucilius find nothing to alter in Accius's Comedies * ? 
[Mr. Dacier, IG] Inſeribed at the entrance of the temples and 
ocz, em- Monuments Se.] This Cicero and Valerias Maximus 
* 7 +: inform us of. Decimus guidem Brutus, ſays the former 
occaſion, becauſe (21), ſummus ill vir & imperator, Accii amiciſſimi 
the French ſome- ſui carminibus templorum ac monumentorum aditus ex- 
times give that ornavit ſuorum. 1. e. That illaſtrious General De- 
8 „ eimus Brutus, adorned the entrances of the tem- 
Comedy] ' © ples and monuments with the verſes of his very 
(21) Cicero pro dear friend Accius. — And Valerius Maximus 
Archia Poita, relates as follows: Similiter bonoratus animus erga 
cap. Xi, poetam Accium D. Bruti ſuis temporibus clari ducis 
extitit, cujus familiari cultu & prompta laudatione 
delectatus, ejus verſibus templorum aditus, que ex 
muanubiis conjetraverat, adornavit (22). i. e. In like 
£ (a2) Val. Max. manner the great ſoul of Decimus Brutus a famo 
v. 8. cap. 14. General exerted itſelf in favour of Accius the Poet, 
' © whoſe eaſy addreſs and ready talent in applauding 
gave him ſo much delight, that he adorned with Ac- 


eaſily 


* cigy's verſes, the entrances'of thoſe temples in which 

he had conſecrared the ſpoils of his enemies. 
Scriverius quotes another paſſage Which runs thus: 

Amatus etiamnum in tantum Attius à Decimo Bruto 

fuiſſe dicitur, ut Attianis verfibus templorum & no- I 
nu mentorum frontes & aditusrexormare conſueverit\(23). (23) Scriver. & 


i. e. We are told, that Decimus Brutus was ſo very Timon de Arcia 


4 fond of Attius, that he us'd to adorn the fronts and 


« entrances of the temples and monuments with 
the verſes of that Poet.“ Theſe, he ſays, are the 


very words of Cicero in Brutus; but I am certain they 
are not to be met with there. Poſſibly ſome modern 4b- 

thor had miſled him in the following manner: He 
had cited Cicero in Brute with regard to the age of 
Pacuvius and Accius; then related the particulars 

concerning D. Brutus, and contented himſelf with 

giving the ſenſe of Cicero's words, and yet had cit- 

ed idem Cicero, This made Scriverius imagine that 

Cicero's own words were cited, and had been ex- 

trated from the fame book which was quoted before, 

and ſo did not give himſelf the trouble to verify that 

aſſage. Thus we fee that the ableſt and moſt 

aborious commentators love to have their buſineſs 

done to their hands. Voſſius being doubtleſs miſled 

by Scriverius, cites Cicero pro Archia & in Bruto, 

concerning this action of D. Brutus (24). This miſ (24) Vous, 4. 
take may perhaps be of an older date than I ſuppoſed Fest. Lat, p. 3. 
it to be, Scriverius might not have ir at firſt 

hand: Tho? he collected with great care whatever re- 

lated to Accius, yet he did not cite the paſſage from 

Columella hereafter mentioned (25). (25) In the re · 

[H] Was a very good judge of thoſe matters. ] Vel- mark [1]. 

leius Paterculus highly extols, in few words, the mi- 

litary virtues of this Brutus (26); but Cicero makes (26) Vell. Pater- 
the following elogiam on his erudition. D. Brutus, cul. lib. 2. cap. 5. 
M. filius, ut ex familiari ejus L. Accio poeta ſum au- 

dire folitus, & dicere non incultè ſolebat, & erat 

cu mliteris Latinis, tum etiam Crætis ut temporibus illis 
ſatis eruditus (27). 1. e. Decimus Brutus, ſon of (27) Cicero in 
„Marcus Brutus, had a very polite way of expreſſing Be, cap. 28. 
« himſelf, as his friend Accius the Poet has often told 

me; and was pretty well acquainted, conſidering the 

„ age he lived in, with the Greek as well as with 

« the Roman learning. 

[ T7] his glancing at another Poet.) Namely Attilius, 

whom Tully mentions, not only in one of his epi- 

ſtles to Atticus, Hoc enim Attilins, Potta duriſſimus (28); (28) Idem, Epiſt. 
but alſo in another paſſage, a great part of which 29. lib. 14. 44 
ought to be cited, becauſe it ſhews what judgment Bear: 

we are to paſs on thoſe who deſpiſe their native 

tongue, and the writers of their own nation. A gui- 

bus tantum diſſentio, ut aim Sophocles vel optime ferip- 
ſerit Eledtram, tamen male conver ſam Attilii mihi le- 
gendam putem, de que Licinius, 


Ferreum (29) ſcriptorem opinor, verum ſeriptorem (ag) Voſſius has 
Ftamen —.— the words 
X | Licinius in this 
Ut legendus fit. — 0e7rY 
book, de Pest. 


Rudem enim eſſe omni no in noſtris Po#tis aut inertiſimæ Lat. pag, 7. 


ſegnitiæ eft, aut faſtidii delicatiſſimi. Mihi quidem nulli 
ſatis eruditi videntur quibus noftra ignota funt (30). (30) Cicero ct 
That is, From whom I differ ſo far, that tho' the 3 lib. 1. 
« Electra of Sophocles be very beautiful in the ori- 

« ginal, I yet*think that Attilius's bad tranſlation of 

« jt ought to be read. Licinius ſays of Attilius, 
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f) Neatun E. fly have ſeen, had he not relied too much on thoſe who had writ on that ſubje 


& L. Ac 


Gen ia before him. It is true, indeed, that Accius has been cenſured for the harſhneſs of h 


coneraremele diftion, tho*, in all other reſpects, he wasdooked upon as a very good Poet (d). We © 5 
Fee go- meet in Aulus Gellius with the excellent reflection he made on that reproach [A]; 9] 
72 nor is the anſwer leſs judicious, which he made to thoſe who aſked him, Why he 

Plin. 2701 . not plead at the bar, ſince he ſucceeded fo well in the drama [LI He was but ſhort 


maxima 


a 


in ſtature, and yet he cauſed a very large ſtatue. of himſelf, to be ſet up in the tem- 
ple of the Muſes (e). He was ſo high in the public eſteem, that a comedian. was 


I think him a harſh writer ; but yet believe 
He merits our peruſal, 


1 To be unacquainted with the Poets alt pe] own na- 
tion is owing either to a prodigious careleſneſs, or to 
<< too refin'd a delicacy. I look upon thoſe as unlearned 
« to whom the writings of our own authors are 
„ unknown.” Suetonius mentions the E/era of At- 
tilius, as we ſhall ſhew in the article of that Poet. 
The Eladra was tedly a Tragedy, and yet At- 
tilius is rank'd among the comic Poets in Volcatius 
+ His judgment Serdigitus's + catalogue (31) ; and according to Voſſi. 
en the Latin co- us's remark, the verſes which Tully, Varro, and 
mic Poets. F Macrobius (32) cite of this author, are of a comic 
(37) _ 2 rather than a tragic kind. Whoever ſhould make a 
= ie difficulty of this, would be deceived; for are not 
32) 1 believe Corneille and Racine tragic writers only, in an ab- 
that Voſſius, de ſalute ſenſe, tho“ both of them writ Comedies ? 
P/ir. Late p- 3, and in caſe Moliere bad taken it in his head to write 
— to Macro: à Tragedy, as ' tis ſaid Scarron defign'd at laſt to at- 
dius- tempt, would he not ſtill have been call'd a Camic 
Poet ? A majori parte ſumitur denominatio. i. e A 
« title takes its name from the greater part.” See the 
remark [F]. But to return to the falſe accuſation. of 
Accius's ſtyle ; tis to be obſery'd, that Cicero quotes 
this Poet often; and in his oration for Sextius, he 
calls him a very great Poet: Summi Potte ingenium 
non ſolum arte ſua, ſed etiam dolore exprimebat. 
i. e. He diſplay'd the genius of a Poet, not only by 
his art, but by his grief.” This paſſage is curious; 
for we there find that Aſop the famous Tragedian, 
employed thoſe verſes of Accius, which bore ſome 
allufion to Cicero's baniſkhment, to make the people 
ſenſible of the injuſtice of that ſentence. The Ro- 
mans uſed often to apply ſeveral ſtrokes in their dra- 
(33) Sueton. in Matic pieces, to the times. See Suetonius (33) and Ci- 
Cæſar. cap 84. cero's firſt and tenth Philippic, in which we are told, 
that whilſt a Tragedy of Accius was playing, the au- 
dience were perpetually applauding as a teſtimony how 

dear Bratus was to them. 

LX] The excellent reflexion he made on this re- 
proach.) Accius, in his way to Aſia, paſs'd thro' Ta- 
renrum, and there ſaw Pacuvius, who had retired to 
that city in his advanced years. He made him a viſic 
with the Tragedy of Atreus in his pocket, and read it 
to him, as it was very natural for a Poet to do. Pa- 
cuvius told him, that his verſe was lofty and ſonorous, 
but at the ſame time a little harſh and crude. Ac- 
cius confe(s'd his criticiſm was juſt, and thought it 
a happy omen with regard to his future productions; 
a genius being like an apple, which, if it be not 
hard and green before it is ripe, proves good for 
nought, But *tis better to conſider the original. 
Tune Pacuvium dixiſſe aiunt, ſonora quidem et que 
ſeripſiſſet & grandia, ſed videri ea tamen ſibi durio- 
ra & paulum acerbiora. [ta et, inguit Accius, uti 
dicis; negue id ſane me pœnitet, meliora enim. fore 
gue deinceps ſeribam. Nam gued in pomis eft, itidem, 
inguit, eſſe aiunt in ingeniis, gue dura & acerba naſ- 
cuntur, poſt fiunt mitia & jutunda : ſed que gignun- 
tur flatim vieta & nollia, atgue in principio Leer 1 
vida, non matura mox- fiunt, ſed putria. Relinquen- 

dum igitur viſun eſt in ingenio quod dies atque ta, 

(34) Aul. Gell. Mirificet (34). This puts me in mind of an advice 
Lb. 13. cap-2 Which Lipſius gives to young people. Tho? he himſelf 
was extravagantly fond of a certain conciſe ſtyle, 

which either diſguſts moſt readers of the epiſtles of 

that great man, or makes them laugh; he yet cen- 

. ſares ſuch young perſons as affect brevity, and de- 

clared, that it was the parent of a dry, jejune way of 

writing; but that it was neceſſary, youth ſhould have 

many ſuperfluities which' might be prun'd as they 
(15) Ut in In. grow older. Ade, ſays he (35). juventutem ad bre- 
Sreut, Epiſiola, witatem nou voco, ut etiam alſterream, five quia tu - 
td adſumere vi pateſl, & brevitatis imitatis facilli- 

me ewtatem hang decipit; five guia nec «tiliter poteſt, 


&& juvenili i110 brevitatis. fudio, aridus plerumgue & 
exſuccus flylus evadit, net fatile ad Iaudatam lam 
temperiem venitur, niſi initio ubertas guædam & laxu- 
riot quam tas paulatim depaſcat.' i. e. I am ſo 
« far from recommending brevity to youth, that I ra- 
ther detet them from it, either becauſe tis hardly 
« ſafe, and. very apt to deceive people of that age; 
* or becauſe it is of no uſe ; and that by this juvenile 
« affectation of brevity, a we becomes generally 
« dry and jejune. Nor is it eaſy to attain to that 
« happy, medium in writing, unleſs here be at. firft a 
« certain copiouſneſs and luxariance, which age may 
“ inſenfibly wear off.” Balzac was of the fame o- 
pinion. Amputanda plura ſunt effloreſeenti iii tat 
quam inſerentl, farileque eff remedium ubertatis, fe- 
rilia nutlo labore ſuperantur (36). 1. e. The bloom 
« of life requires more pruning than ingrafting; re- 
% dundaticy is eaſily remedied, but ſterllity is abſo- 
« lately incurable.” But to return to Aceius: Charles 
Stephens obſerves very juſtly, in his Dictionary as well 
as thoſe who have built on his foundation; that Quin- 
tilian excuſes Accius, by imputing his manner of 
writing to the age in which he lived. Tragædiæ 
ſeriptores Accius atque Pacuvins clariſimi gravitate 
ſententiarum, verborum pondere, & attoritate per- 
fonarum. Caterum nitor, & ſumina in exclendis 
operibus nanu, magis videri poteſt temporibus quam 
is defuiſſe. Virium tamen Accio plus tribuitur, Pa- 
cuvium videri dofliorem, gui ee dini affeftant, vo- 
lunt. i. e. Among the tragic writers, Accius and 
„ Pacuvius excel for the grandeur of their ſenti- 
% ments, the force of their expreſſions, and the ma- 
« jeſty of their characters. The grace and laſt po- 
« liſhing they wanted, ſeem'd to be owing to the 
« ages they lived in rather than to themſelves. Such as 
«« pretend to learning, declare that Accius had more 
« genius, and Pacuvius more knowledge (37).“ One 


would imagine that Quintilian had copied theſe verſes 4 


tur. Orater. lib. 


of Horace, 


Ambigitur guoties uter utro ſit prior, aufert 
Pacuvius dei famam ſenis, Accius alti (38). 

That is, 
« When Accius and Pacuvius are compar'd, 
«« Both are eſteem'd, both wrote with great reward; 
« Pacuvius all the critick voices 14 


«« For learning, Accius for his lofty ſtrains. Creech, 


There is a paſſage in Ovid which ſeems to cenſure the 
ſtyle of Accius, as ſomething ſavage and fierce ; but 
in the whole, I ſhould think this alluded rather to 
the cruel actions he deſcribes in his Tragedies. The 
ſenſe of Ovid's thought is, that if we were to judge 
of a man's inclinations from his writings, Accius 
would be ſavage ; Terence would be a friend to luxu- 
rious entertainments, and thoſe who write of wars, 
couragious. 


Accius eſſet atrox, conviva Terentius efſet, 
Eent pugnaces, gui fera bella canunt (30). 
That is, 
« Accius would cruel be, and Terence blithe ; 
« And combatants all thoſe who ſing of wars. 


[LI Nor is the anfeeer leſs judicious.) Quintilian 
relates this little circumſtance. Aiunt Accium inter- 
rogatum cur cauſas non ageret, cum apud eum int tra- 
gadiis tanta vis efſct, hane reddidifſſe rationem, quod 
illic ea dicerentar que ipſe vellet, in foro dicturi ad- 
verſarii ſent que minim? wellet (40). That is, 
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We (4) 77h 


(36) Balzac. 
n Scan 


5) Quintil. In- 


10. Cap 1. 


(38) Horat: E- 
piſt. 1. lib. 2. 
veri. 50. 


(39) Ovid Tris. 


lib. 2. verſ. 359+ 


(49) Quintil. 


« Accius being asked why he did not plead at the bar, tut. Ort. hb 
« ſince his Tragedies were written with ſo much 5* g 13. 


«« ſtrength and fire, gave this reaſon : I may write, 
66 — 2 as I pleaſe, in my dramatic pieces; but at 
« the bar, my antagoniſts will force ine to hear a 
« great many diſagreeable particulars,” I know a 

b Man 
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puniſhed L A), for only naming him en the ſtage. 


* 


We ſhall examine in the retnafles5 


whether we may aſcribe to him What Valerius Maximus relates of one Accius a Poet, 


who would not riſe from his ſeat, to honooft Julius Cæſar, when he came into the aſ- 
ſembly of che Poets. Cicero ſpeaks very contemptuoufly of one Accius, who had - 


** 
_—_ 7 5 


Written a hiſtory ; and as the tragic Poet wrote Annals, ſome inſiſt that he is the per- 
ſon whom Tully cenſures; but others are of a quite different opinion [VN]. There was 
in the ſame age a tolerable good Orator of the fame name, againſt whom Cicero de- 


: 


fended Cluentids. This Accius was of Piſaurum, for which reaſon he may be looked 
upon as a relation of our Poet [O]. It is falſe to aſſert that Cicero alſo ſpeaks of an- 


man of wit who uſed a like reaſon to divert his ſon 
from the ſtudy of the law, and to entourage him to 
Kydy Divinity. What, ſays he, can be more agree- 
alle than to ſpeak before people who never contradict 


you Mit is the preacher's advantage: And what 
more grating than to be obliged, the inſtant you” 


Dave done ſpeaking, to. bear all your aſſertion; confu- 
ted ; and to be unmartifully forced. to ſhew 4 reaſon 
\ for rohattver you bane advanced ? Such is the plead- 
er's condition, 1 | > \ a TN 
..... This; recalls to my mind a thought in Montagne. 
. With regard to the gift of eloquence, ſome, ſays 
(ar) Montagnes © he (41), are vaſtly. quick ; and maſters of ſo great 
EJay:, Book I. “ a flow of words, that they are ready upon all oc- 


the beginning of 4c caſions ; others, of a more tardy genius, firſt me- 


chap. x. P 5a, "© Jitate on what they ſhall ſay, and their words are 
always laboured.,.. Were I to give my opinion 


with reſpect to the two different advantages of 


eloquence, which the Preachers and Lawyers ſeem 
_ *, chiefly to poſſeſs, the tardy genius would make the 
better Preacher, and the quick genius the abler 
* Lawyer; becauſe the former may take what time 
« he pleaſes to prepare himſelf, not to mention that 
1% the thread of his diſcourſe is carried on without 
% the leaſt interruption : but the Pleader is obliged 
© to be ready every moment to enter the liſts ; and 
the unforeſeen anſwers of his antagoniſt either 
_ * confound his arguments, or oblige him to ſtrike 
« immediately into a new courſe of reaſoning... .... 
(42) Idem, p. 34. The Lawyer, ſays he*further (42), has the more 
| difficult task of the two; and we meet, I believe, 
« with more tolerable Lawyers than Preachers, at 
« leaſt in France. 
] That a Comedian was puniſhed.) Being brought 
E the Judge to give ſatisfaction for this injury, 


e aid, in his defence, that it was lawful to name a 


man who gave his pieces to be exhibited on the ſtage ; 
but Publius Mutius who tried the cauſe, pronouuc'd fen- 
' tence againſt him. Lucilius, the ſatyric Poet, was not 
* ſo furtunate, for the player who had offended him, 
by name, on the ſtage, was acquitted ; ſo true it is 
that all Judges are not of the ſame mind, or that a 
greater regard is paid to ſome perſons than to others. 
The author who relates theſe two law-ſuits, expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Mimus quidam nominatim Accium poc- 
tam compellavit in ſcena ; cum eo Actius injuriam 
agit ; hic nibil defendit, niſi licere nominari eum, cu- 


(43) Alter Rhe- jus nomine ſeripta dentur agenda (43). « » - - Caius 
eicor. ad Herenni= Cælius judex abſolvit eum injuriarum, qui Lucilium 
wm. lib. I. pectam in ſcena nominatim leſerat : Publius Mutius 


eum gui L. Accium pottam nominaverat condemnavit 
(44) Ibid. lib. 2. (44). That is, A certain player mentioned Accius 
| „by name upon the ſtage, upon which Accius ſued 
« him for damages, but the defendant made no other 
« anſwer, than by ſaying, it was lawful to name any 
«+ perſon who wrote dramatic pieces with a deſign 
„ that they ſhould be aQted.,... Caius Cælius the 
judge, acquitted him who had inſulted Lucilius the 
« Poet by name upon the ſtage, but Publius Mutius 
condemned him who had named Accius.” Glandor- 
pius did not know the place where theſe incidents are 
a Glandorp. related; and aſſerts it (45) merely on the teſtimony of 
Cn , pry 3. a modern author, whoſe falſe commentary he copies, 
viz. That the defendant was condemned becauſe he 
had called Accius barely by his name, without prefix- 
ing to it any title of honour or reſpect. Sine prefa- 
(46) Catenzeus, one honoris nominaverat (46). | 
hole wordsare [V] Others are of a different opinion.) Were I to 
nur cited by chuſe I ſhould think as theſe do; tor, not to mention 
Glandorpius z but that as Cicero has ſo often ſpoke of, and cited our 
pro — Accius, either with applauſe, or without cenſure, he 
Pliny's Ep/jiles, Could not with any decency have abuſed him in his 
lib. 5. Epil. 3. firſt book, De Legibus (Of the Laws) ; T obſerve far- 


p. 291, ther, that thoſe injurious expreſſions are directly op- 
poſite to the character of the Poet whoſe article 


we now Write. Sublimity, grandeur and ſtrength, 


other 


were the charaQteriſtics of Aceius, and we have fead 

(47) the teſtimonies of Horace and Quintiltan en that (47) In the re 
account; to which let us add two verſes from Ovid, mark [X]. 
and the decifive decree of Velleius Paterculus. 


Ennis arte carens, amine gue Artius oris, ' 


+, Cafurum nis tempore wem bibent (as). (e) Ovid, 4- 


Imitated, mor. lib. x 


Ennis, whoſe milſe'by nature was deſighn'd'* | Eleg- 5. ver. 19 


44 Compleat, had art with bounteous nature join'd ; 
And tragic Aceius, of tiyle ſublime, 


And weighty words ſhall tand the ſhock of time. 


Haz Mr. Cromwell. 


Claru etiam per idem avi ſpatium fuere ingenia, in 
togatis Afranii, in tragetdiis Pacuvii atque Atti / 
gue in Gratorum comparationem Evect1, . ' 
inter hos ipſos fatientis operi ſuo locum; aded quiddm. 
ut in illis lime, in boc pene plus videatur fuiſe 


Saxcvinis (49). i. e. At one and the ſame time (40) Vell Pa- 


« ſeveral great genius's aroſe,” Afranius for comedy, tercul. lib. 2. 
« Pacuvius and Attius for tragedy ; this laſt excelled ſo cp · 9 · 
„ much in it, that he was thought to equal the 


«© Greeks, among whoſe works his held a very ho- 


« nourable place, but in ſuch a manner, that thoſe 


of the Greeks ſeem more corre, and his to have 


more fire.” Were the author I ſhall now quote as 

conſiderable as the abovementioned, the following 

character would exceed all we have yet given; for 

here we ſee Accius raiſed above the famous Euripides. 

Accius porta junior ſuo ingenio precelluit Euripidem, 

gui fuit altus & ingento res (50). That is, (50) Ac n. #n 
* Accius, a more modern Poet, had a greater genius Heat. Epiit. 1. 
than the lofty, ſublime Euripides.” Another de- I. 2 

clares that Accius and Virgil were the two'moſt ex- 

cellent Poets of Rome. An Latiæ Muſæ non ſolos 

adytis ſuis Accrum & Virgilium recepere, ſed eorum 

& proximis, & procul a jecundis, ſacras conceſſere 

ſedes (51) ie. Did the Latin Muſes receive not (51) Columel'z, 
only Accius and Virgil into the moſt ſecret part of de re 74ſt. lib. 1, 
their temple, but even indulged the ſacred ſeats Præf. 

* not only to Poets who were next to theſe in 
reputation, but even much inferior to them?“ 

What probability is there to think, that a perſon on 


whom theſe elogiums were beſtow'd, could have 


written a Hiſtory that deſerves the character which 
Tully gives of the following? Nam guid Atcium me- 
morem, cujus loquatitas habet aliquid argutiarum, nec 
id tamen ex illa erudita Grætorum copia, ſed ex libra- 
riolis Latini: ? In orationibus autem multus & inep- 
tus, ad ſummam impudentiam. i. e. Why ſhould I 
take notice of Accius, in whoſe loquacity there is 
indeed ſome firokes of wit, but they are not taken 
from the learned Grecian ſtores, but from the 
* compoſitions of the Latin ſcribblers, In his 
„ ſpeeches he is too diffuſive and filly, even to the 
* molt exalted pitch of impudence (52).” We are (52) Cicero, 4 
to take particular notice, that the Annals of Aceius Zeg1bus, lib. 1. 
the tragic Poet were in verſe; and that Cicero ſpeaks 10. 
in that paſſage, of thoſe only, who had written Hiſtory 
in Latin proſe, for he makes no mention of Ennius. 
The beſt criticks are of opinion, that this paſſage of 
Cicero is corrupted ; and that we muſt read Macrum 
not Accium ; ſo that this cenſure would be levell'd at 
Licinius Macer the Hiſtorian. Voſhus gives into this 
opinion (53'; but when he brings for a proof, the (55) Voſſius, 
friendſhip which was between Siſenna and the perſon Hp. Lat. lib 1. 
whom Cicero ſatyrizes; when, I lay, he concludes <P: 10. 
from thence that Cicero did not ſpeak of Accius, he 
is miſtaken ; for, with his leave, Accius and Siſenna 
were about the ſame age: for Siſenna was old after 
the civil war between Marius and Sylla (54), that is (54) Vell. Pater- 
about the year of Rome 672, and Accius was ſtill liv- lib. 2+ cat: g. 
ing in 665. | | | 

[OJ] Look'd upon ns our Poet's relation.) St. Jerom 
obierves, that Accius our Poet, was carried to Piſau- 

7 rum, 


2 2 2 2 nrg 


error, not conſidering 
Soothſayer (f) whom he ſpeaks of ſome 


Cicero, lib. 
0, Divinati- 


one, relates - i 
. Morer 
= lib. de Di- li 
vin, in Verr. 
which is a falſe 


en. in that 


rum, when the Romans ſent a colony thither ; and 
that there was a ſpot of ground, adjacent to the city, 
call'd Fundus Accianus (5 35 This ſpot was given to 
him when lands were diſtributed among the inha- 
bitants of the new colony. Scaliger obſerves on this 
occafion, that the colony of Piſaurum was not found- 
„This was the ed till four years after that of “ Bologna, i. e. the year 
Bononia of the of Rome 568, fifteen years before Accius was born 
Old Romans. (66). We may therefore conclude that St. Jerom is 
(58) 1 16 miſtaken. It was more natural for a Poet, who was 
0. er Paterzul. the glory of the ſtage in thoſe days, to refide in Rome, 
lib, 2, cap. 13. in one of the colonies ; however, we may ſup- 
fe that there were ſome grounds for this falſe aſſer- 
tion. Poſſibly, Accius's father followed thoſe who 
conducted the colony to Piſaurum ; and perhaps the 
patron to whom he ow'd his liberty, was one of the 
principal Commiſſioners of this new ſettlement. In 
caſe he followed his patron, the land which after- 
wards was called Fundus Accianus might have been 
given him; and he might have left, among other 
children; the father of Accius the Orator. Cicero 
$ as follows of this Orator : T. Accium Piſauren- 
em, cujus actuſationi reſpondi pro A. Cluentio, qui & 
accurat? dicebat & ſatis copios?, eratque præterea doc- 
tus Hermagoræ praceptis, quibus etfi ornamenta non 
ſatis optima dicendi, tamen ut baſte velitibus amenta- 
te, fic apta quedam & parata fingulis cauſarum ge- 
(57) Cicero in neribus argumenta traduntur (57). i. e. “ Titus Ac- 
, cap. 78. ** cius of Piſaurum, whoſe accuſation I anſwered in 
See alſo Orat. pro «© my play for A. Cluentius, who was a correct ſpeaker 
(58) Paci: © and had a pretty great flow of words, was moreo- 
66 , ; 
Brunduſinus tra. ** Ver well vers'd in the precepts of Hermagoras, 
gediarum ſerig- <« which, tho they were not adorned with the bright- 
tor clarus « eft flowers of Rhetoric, yet, like javelins hurl'd by 
Ron? e, light- arm'd ſoldiers, they furniſh certain pro 
am of es P's and ready arguments for all kinds of cauſes.” Scali- 
fabulas vendidit. ger does not cenſure St. Jerom for having confuſedly 
Deinde Tarentum fix'd the great reputation and death of vius to 


(55) In Chron. 
uſeb. numb. 
1876. 


nona- genarius di- 


” Chron, Accius's great tion to the ſecond year of the 
Tub. * 160th Olympiad, All which can only perplex thoſe 
1863. That is, who know that Pacuvius was fifty years older than 
„ Pacuvius of Accius. For, if we were to — that Pacuvius 
20 — died aged fourſcore and ten years, the year in which 
« _— S. Jerom fixes his death; we then muſt compute that 
< tragic writer. Accius was about forty, the third year of the 156th 
* He lived at Olympiad ; and yet, according to St. Jerom, he was 
5 Rome as long born under the conſulſhip of Mancimus and Serranus, 

. he follow" which anſwers to the ſecond year of 152d Olympiad. 


2 Conſequently we cannot depend very much on this 


< fold dramatic N 
poems. Aſter- Chronology, as I obſerv'd in my ſecond Remark. 

. Fards going to 1 The Latin of this Accius.] Perſius and Mar- 
a6 r he tial very much ridiculed thoſe whoſe admired or 
60 ninety = imitated it. 

46 of age. X 
(59} Caſaubon is 
of opinion, that 
we are to read 
Briſeis inſtead of 
Briſei, and that 
it was the title of 
one of Accius's 
Tragedies. 
Seriverius in Teſ- 
*©1mon, de Attic, 

13 miſtaken, 


Eft nunc Briſæi (59) quem venoſus liber Acci, 

Sunt guos Pacuviuſque & verruceſa moretur 

Antiopa, erumnis cor lufificabile fulta (60). 
In Engliſh, 

Some love to hear the fuſtian Accius roar, 

« And ſome on obſolete Pacuvius pore, 

« Whoſe harſh Ae afflicted heart 

« Misfortunes only ſtrength 


that Perfiug does 
not hint at the 
tragic Poet in this 
place. 
ea Perſ. Satyr 

» verſ. 76. 


gram of his ſecond book ; 


Attonituſque legis Terrai Frugiferai, 
Accius & guiaguid Pacuviuſque vomunt. 
* Charles Ste- ACCO. Charles Stephens tells us, 
dergita, lg. tracted, when ſhe found by her 
« n * Which purpoſe he quotes Czlius 


A0 c 


other celebrated: Orator of this name, firnamed Navius. Moreri has here committed af 
that this Accius Navius is the ſame perſon with che famous 


tranſgreſſus prop? the third year of the 156th Olympiad (58); and - 


when he thinks Martial expreſſes himſelf thus, in the ninety firſt Epi- 


| rave that old | 
odiginus Boo VI. chap. 15, 


es after, under the title of Acr ius N- 


viusz nor is he leſs miſtaken when he makes the tragic Poet, and the Annaliſt menti- 
oned by Macrobius, two perſons. But what he adds, viz. that Aulus Gellius ſpeaks 
iſe of Accius the Hiſtorian, as, 4 different perſon from the tragic Poet, in the ninth 
chapter of the third book, is doubly falſe; for that author does not mention an Accius 
rt of his work; and in all other places of it, wherever he ſpeaks of Accius, 
the tragic Poet is to be underſtood. Several perſons were ſatyriz d, for imitating or ad- 
mir ing -the Latin of this Accius [P], in an age when that tongue was more refined. 


| Thus' Engliſh'd, 
« Amaz'd you read Terrai Frugiferai, 
« And ſuch like words as Accius and Pacuvius 
« Pour forth. 


Had the Romans imitated thoſe obſolete writers, in *A piece of 
the ſame manner as our greateſt Wits now imitate —_ 2 pi, 
Marot, and other Poets of the fixteenth Century, in — as — 
tales, ballads, pindaric odes, + rondeaux &c. writ- merly, The Ba/- 
ten purpoſely in the ancient dialect, methinks no per- i are ſhort, 
ſon could have juſtly cenſured them for it; but tis 22 confined to a 
very probable, they employed this muſty, ſuperan- — * 
nuated ſty le, in a ſerious way; and thought that the are a kind of 
perfection of eloquence, conſiſted either in writing Þallads, and are 
wholly in the obſolete dialect, or in interſperſing the thus charatteris'd 
more modern anguage with ſeveral expreſſions bor- . 
rowed from the old. See the excellent hints which Fa- vie 4 os r 
vorinus the Philoſopher gives a young man, who was mazime:, 
in this taſte $ (61), Authors, now-a-days, are very ſel- Sven dit reve 
dom guilty in this particular; and more perſons ares 
too ſoon diſtaſted with a word commonly us'd, or + An antient 
ſearch for new-coin'd expreflions, than too affect - kind of French 
edly fond of antiquated words. Theſe are only poetry, of which 
employed in a humorous, jocoſe way, and in bur- Boileau fays; 
leſque ſubjects. Some authors only who write in 8 {ae 
Latin, are ſtill fond of ufing the moſt obſolete ex- A 4; regal rem 
preſſions. When the Latin tongue had attain'd to giz affervit is 
its perfection, there was doubtleſs another kind of 79:deaux. 
people among the Romans. Theſe were conſtant ad- Menage is of o- 
mirers of the old Poets, but then they never em- 4 . 
ts their ſuperannuated expreſſions, nor would al- conſtrution ; i 
w others to do it: their only view in this, was to and becauſe the 


their co-t i inning of the 
ir co-temporary writers, by ranking the 2 — 


old authors above them. Horace ſaw thro* their ways muſt be re- 
whole deſign, peated, by which 


means it runs 
round, as it were. 


Sic fautor veterum, ut tabulas peccare vetantes, 
Favorinus's ad- 


uas bis quingue viri ſanxerunt : faedera regum 


Vel Gabiis, vel cum rigidis æguata Sabinis, — ont 
Pontificum libros, annoſa volumina vatum, and judicious. 
Dictitat Albano Muſas in monte locutas. Sed antiquitatem 


tibi placere ait, 
Jam Saliare Numæ carmen qui laudat, & illud  benghs Tf 
Quod mecum ignorat, ſolus vult ſcire videri, Fon, Sow ca 
Ingeniis non ille favet, plauditgue ſepultis, Vive ergo mori- 
Neſtra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraque lividus odit (62), 5. barry 


«6 * 
« Thus old lovers do admire the ancient laws, « — oe he 


The Sabines leagues have their deſerv'd applauſe ; © to the Youth) 
« On muſty leaves at awful diſtance look, that you are 
Age makes it reverend, and exalts the book. „ Plezſed with 
Give him the Bards old ſongs, oh rare ! divine! « — * 
« I ſwear 'tis good, a muſe ſang ev'ry line. « juſt, good, ſo- 
„der and mo- 
« Thoſe that applaud the ſongs of former times, * deſt. . . Live 
« The dotiſh Bards old verſes or monkiſh rhimes 34. testa like 
Who wou'd be thought to have a ſharper eye, ) « but Pare 
« And in thoſe poems numerous graces ſpy, © the - ar nn 
In which they ſee no more fine things than I; 
« 'Tis not to praiſe the old, but ſcorn, abuſe, ; 
„And hate new books, and damn the modern muſe. — gm 
Creech. (6a) 1 Horat. Ep. 
- | . 2. ver. 2 
This alſo is a taſte. which the preſent age does not f Acco might 
give into. We are contented with extolling the ages he ſaid with the 
of Greece and Rome above our own, but then we ber 3 me _ 
don't — the orations and poems of the 15th and to Venus; ' 
16th Centuries, to thoſe of the preſent. Venus, 2 my 
Votive 5 
Since 3 


that ſhe was an ® old woman, who ran diſ- 2 Ian, 


1 What from this 
e had deformed her Þ features; to Thanh 


but we don't meet Vu, lr me ne- 
vs with Pan Price's 


Poems, Vol. 1. 


146 


ACC 


() Loyd has wich any ſuch paſſage in that work (a). The author of the Suppletenr to Moreri, ſays 

\keration in chat further, chat this' woman took 4 — ſpeaking to ber image in the glaſ3 4 and that 9) 

paſo, 4 = * 0 47 — 2 what e — — we muc b. 3 „ he, adds, 3 
|. Rhodg. That Mothers uſed to frighten their children nume, and keep t om be- f 

CS. :- ing naughty, and quotes the 10h 86 of Celius Rhodiginus, and Ofcero 20 2 Atti- 3 

cum. Foal. give the critique of this paſſage hereunder 155 and in the mean time ſhall | 

(5) Book 17, ſet down what Cehtus e relates in another which is not cited (+); Acco 1 

cap: 2, he did Was fo unaccountably whimfical, that Whenever to view her ſelf in the glaſs, 8 

this in the epi- ſhe would diſcourſe with her image, as though it had been a living woman; would nod, 

pon he . promiſe, threaten, ſmile, and employ the ſeveral geſtures and actions which are uſed 


verbs of Tarreus in converſation. Others write, that ſhe would ſometimes take up à ſpunge, and en- 


and D:dymus- 


(e) Plutarch, de 


Stoicerum repug- is advanced with regard to Divine Puniſpments ; arguments wbich ſbeto that ſuch diſcotr/es 


SJ. are like thoſe of our old women, who terrify children by calling out upon Acco and Alpbito 


deavour to drive a nail with it, as though it had been a hammer: this is all we find 
in Cælius Rhodiginus. With x. bu Plutarch, all he obferves is, that Chryſippus 
did not approve that men ſhould be terrified by God's juſtice, to prevent their 
falling into fin (c). For, would he ſay, Men have arguments enough to oppoſe what 


LB], when they are naughty. Plutarch ſhews that Chryſippus contradicted himſelf, | 


[4] 7 fall give the eritique of this paſſage bereun- words; Certi ſumus periifſe omnia; N enim aui 

oft, what ſignifies 
relate that Acco ran diſtracted, upon finding herſelf then out ſhuffling any longer ? III. Cicero is falſely 
ſo ugly in the glaſs; or that ſhe pretended to re- quoted, for he does not ſay any thing of Acco. The 
fuſe, what ſhe long'd for very much. Plutarch is Greek word which he, and ſeveral other authors _ 


der.] Firſt, none of the three authors who are cited, ww tumdin. i. e. © It is certain all is 


expreſly quoted for this ; fince, after taking notice of ploy to denote what we call cajoling, ſhufflin 

Acco's diſtraction, her chimera with regard to her — to tefuſe what one — — fires : 

image, and her diflimulation, tis further ſaid, that is word, I ſay, which Eraſmus (1) inſerted among ij See Accifl 

Plutarch adds; which is as much as to ſay, I. That his proverbs, has made ſome perſons ſuſpect that Acco in Adagio, * 

Plutarch related thoſe three circumſtances, which was a hypocrite z but as this is only à conjecture, a Chil. 2. Cent. 2, 

conſequently, is an impoſition upon the reader, ſince writer ought not to cite Plutarch, Cicero, or even numb. 99. 

that author relates: thoſe particulars only, which I Celius Rhodiginus, for conjectures which other per- 

quoted from him. II. How negligent is that writer, ſons have advane'd. 

to quote only Cicero 2d ad Afticum ? Does he mem [Bj Who terrify childrax by calling ent upon Aero and 

the ſecond epiſtle, or the ſecond book? And muſt Alpbhite.] I believe that this is a cuſtom all the world 

the reader be left to gueſs which? Muſt he be at the over ; but then I heard ſeveral perſons of very great 

trouble to examine which letter and book it is? But if learning exclaim againſt it. The Romans had alſo + This anfwers 

he has the patience to do this, 'twill be loſt labour. their f Manducss, with which they us'd to threaten to our Bulbeggar, 

In the nineteenth epiſtle of the ſecond book are theſe children, 48 will be ſhewn under that word. IT - Coney 
FACCOLTI (Bzxnarpo) ſon to Laura Federighi, a noble Lady of Florence, 

and of the famous Benedetto, (brother of Peter the Cardinal) Secretary to the Repub- 

lic of Florence, was firnamed PUnico, or the Non-ſuch, perhaps for the pfodigious 

extent of his underſtanding, for the variety of ſciences he had acquired, and the ex- 

cellency of his poetic vein, which gained him a feat among the Academiciaris of the 

court of Urbino. His ſhining merit procured him fo much favour with that great 

Mzcenas Pope Leo the T enth, that as a proof of the high eſteem he had for Accolti, 

he generouſly created him in 1520, Prince of the State of Nepi! But though this 

great Man was raiſed to this high dignity (a happineſs very few Poets meet with) he 

nevertheleſs continued his compoſitions with as much. vigour as ever. He wrote many 

pieces [4]. Several famous writers, and among others Ludovico Arioſti and Baldaſſare /: 11»: 4 


Caſtiglione, ſpeak of him with great applauſe (a). | 1 


[4] He wrote many pieces. ] Among others area Qui giace Serafin. Partirti or puoi: 
collection of beautiful Poems, printed at Venice in Se aver viſto i] Safſo cht lo ſerra, 


1519 and 1553. The liberality of Pope Leo X. a Aſai ſei debitor à gli occhi tuoi (1). (1) Idem, ibid. 
Poem ſtill in manuſcript. Two letters to Peter Are- | | 

tino from Rome, and inſerted in Francis Marcellini's That is, 

collection of Letters, written by ſeveral Literati to 

Peter Aretino, and printed at Venice 1551. « Here Seraphim's interr'd. Now thou may'lt go, 


Accolti, of which name there are alſo ſeveral other « Happy enough, ſince thy admiring eyes, 
learned men, made the Epitaph of the famous Poet « Have ſcen the precious marble w he lies. 
Seraphino of Aquila, who died in 1500, which 1 
runs thus, . 


FACCOLTI, the name of an antient family in Tuſcany, which has produced ſe- 
veral great men. I. Benedict Accolti, the Elder, called fo to diftinguiſh him from an- 


{a) cb Ou. Other of the ſame name, who lived about the year 1450. He was born at Arezzo in 


dini — 
Scriptorib. 
Ss Eccleſ. 


tom- 3. Stec. 14. 


col. 1146. 


Tuſcany, and flouriſhed about the year 1376 (a). He wrote the ſame year a Treatiſe, 
which he dedicated to the Emperor | Charles IV, wherein he exhorted him to under- 
take an expedition into Italy, after he had crowned his ſon Wenceſlaus King of the 
Romans, in order to quiet the Diſorders there, and to put a-ſtop to the deſigns of 
thoſe, who in Tuſcany had. invaded. the rights not only of the Roman Empire, but 
even of the Pope himſelf, We ſhall give ſome account of this Treatiſe in a note [A]. 
| | | 4 II. Bzwzpicr 
[4] Fe hall give ſome atcount of this treatiſe in 4 as we ate inform'd by Lambecius (1), who tells us 95 Comment. 
vote.] It is preſerv'd among the Latin Manuſcripts, that the author's name is mark'd only with the initial J. erer C, 
which were brought from the Ambroſian Library at letters, B de 4; and that this Treatiſe was never pub- area Vindobenfis 


' Milan to that of the Emperor of Germany, Cad. 138. liſh'd. The title of it is as follows: Jncipit tracta- cap. 8. p. $27- 


1 | tus 


* 


, * 
22 


WM ES Wm 
0 


II. Brarbrer Acebrri the Younger, * ſuppoſed to have been che grandlon of the 


(5) Ode, tom. former (5), and was born at Arezzo in 1415. He flouriſhed about the year 1450 (c). 
. co 258%. Abd wrote ſeveral books [BI. IN. Perex Accorrr the fon of Benedict Pre 
m. Gentleman of Arezzo and Laura Federica, was Born about the year 1455. He ap- 


plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, of which he was profeſſor, and taught with great 


Ty 


applauſe, He was afterwards made Vicar of Rome by Pope Julius IT. who likewiſe 


1) Voſſius and Creared him Cardinal of St. Euſebius in March t 545 (4). He was raifed ſucceſſivel 
Oudin. abi ſ*pr%+ t the Biſhopricks of Ancona, Arras, Cremona, and | 4 


Cales, and to the Archbiſhopric 
of Ravenna. He wrote ſeveral Hiſtorical Tracts, and died at Rome the 11th of De- 
cember 1532. IV. Bexnzvicr Accottr was born at Florence the zgth of October 
1497. He was nephew, or as Leander Albertus tells us [C/ grandſon to the preceding. 
and ſon of Michael Accolti, and Lucretia Alemanni. He made a prodigious progreſs 
in the ſtudy of the law, and became ſo great a maſter of the Latin tongue, that he 
was called the Cicero of his time. The intereſt of his uncle and his own merit made 
him very much conſidered at the court of Rome, ſo that Leo X. gave him the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Cales; Adrian VI. preferred him to that of Cremona, and to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Ravenna; and Clement VII. created him a Cardinal the third of May 
152 . He wrote at the deſire of the laſt of theſe Popes a Treatiſe concerning the 
ights of the Papacy over the Kingdom of Naples. He left ſeveral other works, and par- 
ticularly divers pieces of Poetry. He died at Florence in 1549. V. Francis AccorT1, 
Biſhop of Ancona, was brother to the laſt named. He was a perſon of eminent genius 
and merit, and great things were expected from him: but he died of the Plague when 
he was very young, under the Pontificate of Adrian VI, VI. Bzxzpict AccorTi, 
is famous for being at the head of a conſpiracy againſt Pope Piug IV. which he carried 
on in conjunction with Peter Accolti his couſin, Count Antonio de Canoſſa, the Cheva- 
lier Peliccione, Proſpero d' Ettore, and Thaddeo Manfredi, who were all deeply involved 
in debt, and men of enterprizing tempers. The motive, or rather pretext of this con- 
ſpiracy was, as they affirmed, that Pius IV was not the lawful Pope, and that ic 
was neceſſary to remove him in order ro chooſe another in his room, Accolti animated 


his accomplices with the hopes of very opulent rewards. He engaged to give Pavia to 
Antonio, Cremona to Thaddeo, Aquileia to Peliccione, and a ndr of five thou- 


tus de babilitate temporis ad proceſſum verſus Ttaliam, 
tum propter electionem Imperatoris Romanorum, tum 
propter diſcordias Italorum; & primo depretatio & 
hortatus ad movendum pectus Cæſareum fine retarda- 
tione debere ingredi Italiam ad 2 diſfidia & 
ad confutandum rebelles. i. e. Here begins a Trea- 
* tiſe, the deſign of which is to ſhew, that it is a pro- 
«« per time to undertake an expedition into Italy, up- 
% on the account both of the election of a King of 
«© the Romans, and of the diſputes among the Italians ; 


and in the firſt place an exhortation to induce the 


«« Emperor to go to Italy without any delay in order 
“to ſtop the diſorders there, and to ſubdue the re- 
„ bels. Then follows the Preface directed to 
Charles the fourth, Emperor of Germany, and King 
of Bohemia. The author immediately after introduces 
Italy in all the circumſtances of diſtreſs, 2 
herſelf to him, in order to induce him to defen 

her cauſe. When this ſpeech is finiſh'd, he brings in 
another proſopopceia or oration of Italy to the Emperor 
Charles the fourth; which begins thus: Sequitur la- 
erymabilis Arenga Italie querulantis ſuper abſentia 
ſui naturalis Domini, & eum revocare nitentis. Que 
occaſio meum defiderabilem Dominum tenuit tot annis ? 
gue tanta oblivionis licentia à calore cordis ejus miſe- 
rabilem me projecit, quemadmodum mei wultus ſibi 
vunguam 22 imago Sc. That is, Here 
« follows the ſorrowful harangue of Italy com- 
« plaining of the abſence of her natural Lord, and 
« endeavouring to recal him. What affair has de- 


"<< tain'd my dear Lord from me ſo many years? What 


cloud of oblivion has ſeparated me, wretched as 
I am, from the tenderneſs of his affection, as if he 
„had never known my face? &c.” The Preface con- 
cludes with a Dedication of the book, and a diviſion 
of it into twelve chapters. At the end of this trea- 
tiſe follows another tract, intitled, Epiſtola de Succe/- 
fore ipſius, inclyto videlicet Filio Domino Domino Ven- 
ceflao, Romanorum & Bobemiæ Rege potenti//imo.. i. e. 
« An Epiſtle concerning the 1 Succeſſor, 
« his moſt renowned Son Wen the moſt 1 
„ tent King of the Romans and Bohemia. It be · 
gins thus 3 Sacri Inperii fidelium univerſitas plenitu- 
dine gandiorum laſciviens bilareſcat, jucundis exultet 
applauſibus &fc. To this is added, Notitia fatits He. 


truria. i. e. An Account of the State of Tuſca- 
* ny;” in which is ſewn what cities and caſtles at 


ſand crowns to Proſpero. But ſome of thoſe who had undertaken to give the blow, 


having 


that time, had leagued together. againſt the Emperor 
and the Roman Empire; and what on the other hand 
had continued in their allegiance. Theſe Tracts are 
written in a "a affected and bombaſt ſtyle, as the 
learned reader will eaſily perceive from what we have 
tranſcribed of them ; and this was the univerſal fault 
of all the writers of that barbarous age, wherein all 
true taſte of polite literature was extinguiſh'd, 

[B] And wrote ſeveral Books. ] Libri gquatuor de 
Bello à Chriftianis contra Barbaros geſto pro Judæd 
& ſanfto Sepulchro recuperands. i. e. Four Books 
* concerning the War which the Chriſtians carried 
* on againſt the Infidels in order to recover ſudea and 
* the Holy Sepulchre.” This work was publiſh'd at 
Francfort in Germany in 1574, by Robert Winter in 
his ColleFaneum Fariorum, p. 1171, where it is in- 
titled, Harangues militaires de 1 Guerres faids par 
les Chretiens contre les Barbares, i. e. Military Diſ- 


« courſes concerning the Wars carried on by the 


« Chriſtians againſt the Barbarians, ” It was publiſh- 
ed again in Latin at Florence in 1623, in 4to, with 
notes by Thomas Dempſter, a man of great emi- 
nence for learning at that time. We have another 
piece of Benedict Accolti's de Præſtantid virorum ſui 
£vi, i. e. Of the excellent Perſonages of his time.” 


Written in the manner of a Dialogue, and dedicated 


to Co/mus de Medici, Duke of Florence, who had a 
great eſteem for our author. This was printed in 8vo, 
at Parma in 1692. He likewiſe made a large collec- 
tion of letters and pieces, that regard public affairs z 
which is ſtill preſerv'd in manuſcript among the Ar- 
chives at Florence (2). | 


2) Oudin: «bi 


[C] - . or 41 Leander Albertus tells us, Grandſon Jabra. 


to the precedi 
Ac Leander Mi 
(edidit autem opus hoc ſuum anno 1550) eundem etiam 
ſupereſſe ait; atgue addit Avun ei uit Petrum de 
Accoltis Aretinum, qui Epiſcopus Anconitanus fuit,atgut 
& Pape Julio II. anno 1511, creatus ef itidem Card!. 
nalis tituli S. Euſebii. i. e. Leander Albertus tells 
« us, that while he was writing his 7talia,. (which 
« was publiſhed by him in 15g0,). this Cardinal was 
« living; and adds, that his GxzandFaTHER was Peter 
a 4 Allis of Arezzo, who was Biſhop of Anco- 
4 na, and created Cardinal of St. Euſebius by Pope 
« Julius II. in 1511. 


We find this paſſage in Voſſius (3); 


De Hit. Lot. 


] 
ltertus in Italid ſud, cum ifta ſcriberet, * 3. cap: 7. 


| 
| 
| 
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a ctiy the fame taphs &c. Theſe, ſays la Croix du Maine, 


148 


having failed twice or thrice for want of co 


AC C 
— — 1 * 


, though they had an opportunity of t Serien 54. 


executing their purpoſe, Accolti,, who was accuſed of having lived at Geneva, began oh apy 5 
to be ſuſpected by the Pope, becauſe he had deſired audience of him too frequently; fo i &-6,furninue, 


that he was ſeized with his companions, and pun 
(e) Pier. Vater. feſſed their crime. This happened in 1362 (0. 


de Intel. Liter. 
Thuan. lib. 36. 


and in a 


* iſhed with them, after they | ad a con- rative ſenſe, * 


pf work of wit, 


; compoſed of vari- 


ACCCORDS {(Stzrnten TapouroT SElGNEUR Drs) Advocate in the - Parlial or besen 


Auberi, Hi. d ment of Dijon, and afterwards. the King's Advocate in the Bailiwick and Chancery sede, which 


Cardinaux 


no manner 


(a) We fee round Of that city, was born in 1549 (a). He was a man of genius and erudition, but amu- of relation to on. 


the print of his ſq himſelf too much with trifles, as is plain from his 


head, that he was 


ok entitled + Les Bigarrures, mocher, a rhay. 


35 years old in firſt printed at Paris in 1582 [A]; which work I have ſometimes quoted (). This ( See the IVil 
02. de dab WAS not his firſt production, he having printed ſome Sonnets before (c); a circumſtance he BY, 477. of 
of contents under 1 | [4 . | which printed for Maus 
the word Accords. i croy at Paris, in 


[4] His book entitled, les Bigarrures, firſt printed 
at Paris, in 1582.) As he himſelf ſets down this 
date, in his Preface to the ſecond edition, we are to 
believe him rather than la Croix du Maine, or du Ver- 
dier Vau-Privas, who fix it at 1583. The firſt book 


of the Bigarrures is divided into twenty two Chapters, 


which treat, among other ſubjects, Of the Rebu?'s of 
Pitardy, of ambiguous or double meanings, of Antiſtro- 


words, whethe 


(3) The author's aw, that it was a ſtudied excuſe, calculated mere 
= ears. Fo amuſe us, which prompted me to POE all ſuc 

ons of the Bigar- manuſcript pieces of bis, as Bad by me. The autho! 
rures, dated at alſo pretended ignorance on this occafion ; © I was 
oe” de very much ſurpriz'd, ſays he (3), when I ſaw the 


garrures. to ſpeak of his three firſt bel.] By this J arch 


+ The author's © for my own diverſion 3 and to make myſelf laugh 
own words are, 4 firſt, and afterwards other people: ſo that the only 


When TI built it 4 . "4 3 
as 5 $ order I obſerv'd in it, was, to croud the examples 


ea that „to me. This book being a 1 Piece, no 


this Gentle- ways curious, and compos 
man's order was '« paper, tack'd together at various times, a great 
— but dif- 40 many of which I knew however were loſt, inſo- 


« which were increas'd fince that time, with thoſe 
„% which had been omitted,” Be this as it will, he 
owns the ſecond edition ry 5 accaſton, ſays he far- 

. ther (4), 1 read the waggiſh work quite through, which 
— 3 — 1 * done before; in order that it mice be re- 
publiſh'd in a faithful and genuine manner. And, as 
1 have fince recollefted ſeveral curious little particu- 
lars, and had athers on the ſame ſubjef ſent me in a 
very friendly manner, by one of the moſt learned men 
in ee have added them to the work as an Ap- 
3 Paquier did not approve, of Tabourot's en- 
ging his Bigarrures ; fince it ſhew'd that he conti- 
nued too long in places which he ought to have but juſt 
paſt through. Works of this kind ſhould be to authors 
as inns to travellers, which are proper to bait at, but 
not to live in, They may be as ſo many excurſions, 
but not as a fix'd habitation. Such young people 
may be excus'd, as trifle away a few hours in amuſe- 
ments of this kind ; but when they either corre@ or 
augment ſuch productions in their riper years, one 
would imagine they intended to devote themſelves to 
this way of writing all their life time, & tanguam 
ad Sirenum ſcopulos conſeneſcere, i. e. grow old, as 
« it were, before the rocks of the Syrens.” This 
I take to be the ſenſe of the letter which Päquier 
writ to Tabourot in 1584. I read your beautiful Bi- 
garrures, ſays Paquier, with much pleaſure, not only 


becauſe of the friendſpip that is between us, but alſo fall but very little ſhort of ſuch as apply themſelves 
| bat 


augmented in the ſecond edition. If. 


upon account of the ſprightly and agreeable touches with — 

tobich they abound ; or rather, becauſe thry are varie- 

gated and diverſified with a numberltſs multitude f 

fine. firoker. But I could have wiſh'd they had not been 

| I may be al- 

low'd to gueſs, methinks a great many of the ad- 

dition? are far from boaſting that 47 am hu 

mour, which diſtinguiſh your production,; inſomuch 

that I could eafily have perſuaded myſelf, ſame other 

perſon had lent you thoſe pieces out of a miſtaken tha- 

rity. Such ſubjefts as theſe are to be confider'd as a 

kind of ſport, and not as a voto on which all our thiughts 

are to be fixed. My writing in this manner is a proof 

_ 1 77 Ibve oP _ ou 3 1 IT never deli- "FR 

ver'd my ſelf with ſo much freedom before J. I The French k, 
1 betete that 42 Accords made 10 nie aſe of 545 Fu i 

this advice, but pabliſh'd his Bigarrures with more . 

additions. I have the Paris edition by me, printed in men: ; which may 

1614, which contains not only the fourth book of alſo be tranſlate] 

the Bigarrures, but alſo the le Contes facetieux du thus 1 Since I 

Sieur Gaulard, a Gentleman of the Burgundian Fran- « — 24 

che Comte, and les I Eſcraigne Dijonnoiſes; collected. += ger 

by the Sieur des Atcords. This fourth book is not ©* firſt time of 

preceded either by the ſecond or the third, but the © my writing to 

author gives ſeveral reaſons, why he nevertheleſs 4 53 3 

calls it the fourth (6) ; and among others ſays, that . 4 

bad he follow'd the common method of writers, bis vol. 1. pag. 492 

whole work would not be well variegated. He con- 493. : 

feſſes, that he annex'd the Sieur Ganulard's tales to * Facetious Tales 


make it ſell the better. 9 per ſons, ſays he (7), who 517 — 2 
the fir | 


interſperſed it, ſuch as the apophthegms, on filly jens, (7) Ibid. fol. A: 
or rather abſurd reflexions of Mr. Gaulard 42 75 þ Wye 


model, I have been told, ſome perſons in France were for 


attempting other pieces ; but theſe people are in the 
wrong, to deprive our Burgundian ofthe glory he juſtly 
merits. And therefore I'll ad as the Cafihen widow 
did, who would not ſell ber horſe, without her cat. 
Me are to obſerve that the fourth book of the Bigar- 
rures is of a more ſerious turn than the firſt, and di- 
vided into three chapters. The firſt contains a4 
reflexions, uſeful for the bringing up of children: The 
ſecond relates to the changing one's firname ; and the 
third, /everal particular obſervations on French verſe ; 
the work concluding with 2 diſcourſe on pretended 
Wizards and their impeſtures: the whole book being 
interſper'd with a great number of curious and uſeful 
particulars. As the particular caft of this fourth book 
1s very different from the reſt ; he gives that as one 
reaſon why he publiſh'd it before the ſecond and third. 
But I muſt cite his on words, as they ſhew that he 
{till continued to write in a waggiſh ſtrain, ſſince he 
apologizes for his ſo doing) after Paquier had adviſed 
him to the contrary. What I have done (8), ſays he (9), (8) That is u. 
was chiefly to ſhew by the r — A this book, that regard to his pub. 
on laſe 


mind is not always employe tivious matters, hg hs 4th 
1 


in order to flop the mouths of a croud of ignorant flan- 
derers, who have 1 objeBed this te me, with the * 


regard to ſuch as think it indecent in a man of my (9) Preface tothe 
profeſſon, to wanton flill, ſometimes in proſe, and at * book. of the 
other times in verſe ; I refer them to the celebrated Pd- 4A 
quier's learned prefatory Epiſtle to his French letter, 

where be ſhes, From the ſtrongeſt reaſons as well as, 

examples, that the mind muſt not be ſo conſtantiy fix'd 

on one profeſſion, as not to be ſometimes ſuffer'd to rove 

through” the gay regions of fancy. I indeed applaud 

thoſe who, like the Germans, can be confined wholly 

to one profeſſign ;' but then we ſhould not condemn 

others, who having a genius capable of cultivating 


ſeveral, exert it ſo happily in all, that they equal or 


> LY Jy 


kd 4s 5 2d 4a, 
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which was hot known either to La Croix du Maine, or Du Verdier Vau- Privac. The 
work entitled, Les Touches, was printed at Paris in 1385 [BJ. *Tis indeed a collection 


of ingenious Poems, but moſt of them on obſcene * which are worked up in 


too looſe a manner, according to the depraved cuſtom o 


that age. His Bigarrures are 


in che ſame ſtrain. He was cenſured for this kind of writing, which obliged him to 


make his own apology [C]. 


but to one only. Ti well known that the minds of 
the French, are of ſo ſprightly, ſo various a caſt, that 
"tis a pain to them, to be confers wholly to one ſtience. 
* Why therefore am I cenſured, for employing thoſe hours 
which others trifle away in this laudable occupation ; 
which, if ſeriouſly conſider d, will not be found either 
idle or fruitleſs ? ; 
Here follows another reaſon, which ſhews parti- 
- cularly, that he ſubmitted but for a time to the cen- 
ſures of the criticks, and did not intend to ſuppreſs 
the ſecond book, tho' a little laſcivious. In the ſe- 
(io) Preface io cond, ſays he (10), T treat in like manner, of the pe- 
che fourth Book «© riphraſes, the hyperboles, the metonymias, the meta- 
of the Bigar- « ghoras, the ſynechdoches &c. in the moſt proper 
rures, fol, A. i. French dition I could poſſibly make choice of; 
« and the examples I have given are ſo entertaining, 
« that they muſt neceſlarily divert the reader. But 
« as ſome of theſe are as laſcivious and offenſive to 
« the ears of our ſtupid criticks, as the firſt, I ſtill 
« leave them for another opportunity; and have 
« paſs'd at one leap to the fourth, purpoſely to con- 
«« tent the moſt ſerious minds, who will be pleas'd 
« with me for exhibiting ſome things never touch'd 
« upon before, that I know of.” 
[B] The work entitled, les Touches, was printed at 
Paris, in 1585.) He divided it into three books, 
and dedicated the firſt to a Prelate, viz. to Pontus de 
Hard, Lord of Biſſy, and Biſhop of Chilons. He 
11) In the De- boaſts (11), that the whole was written in two 
22 months, at Verdun upon the Soane, in 1585 (12), and 
(12) This ſhews ſays that they are epigrams, which may with the 
that he did not greateſt propriety be called Touches : for tis a flight 
wb wg 1 » By ;no, in which by parrying with the file 
Paquier's advice. A n of fencing, in w parrying f , 
I give ſuch a touch or thruſt, as ſcarce, raiſes the 
(13) Dedication skin, and cannot pierce deep into the fleſh (13). 'Tis 
to the Touches. ſaid in another place (14), That touches 1 ro 
(14) Preface to py, ant her, is a term borrowed from Fencers, who ſo 
3 the call the thruſt thiy give with their ſwords parry d; 
Bigarrures, the mark of which 7 on the clothes of the perſon 
who is thus hit; the ſword being whited with chalk 
Ec. The Touches of des Accords, which are com- 
monly annexed to his Bigarrures are different from 
thoſe I have been ſpeaking of. 
CI He was cenſur'd for this (obſcene) kind of writing, 
to bich obliged him to apologize for himſelf.) ] have cit- 
(15) In the re- ed his apology elſewhere (15), and will here add, that 
mark [M] of the his Printer has given him ſuch a character as ſeems to 
article MAROT. confirm it. Which occaſioned me, ſays he, to pub- 
2 « liſh all ſuch copies of them as I had by me, with the 
— to the free addition of words both ſmutty and laſcivious, 
reader, prefixed „ as we may ſay, provided they. were ingenious: for 
ro the B1garrures. «© notwithſtanding that the author was willing to pay 
« ſame regard to chaſte ears, and purpoſely omitted 
«« ſeveral particulars ; yet as I heard himſelf declare, 
% that this was ipſum evitare Priapum ; and that, un- 
« leſs this liberty were taken, a great number of fine 
« thoughts would loſe all their grace ; I at laſt choſe 
*« to follow his opinion rather than his advice. He 
« will excuſe me for thus gueſſing at his real ſenti- 
« ments, but I ſhall apologize for myſelf in the fol- 
* lowing verſes of Catullus, 


% Caſtum decet efſe pium Pottam 
« Ipſum; verſiculos nibil my eft, 
« Oui tum denigus habent ſalem & Foren, 
carm. xvi. « $i ſunt molliculi & parùm pudici. 
ver. g. | . Tranſlated, 
The Bard himſelf ſhould modeſt be, 
«« 'Tho' gay his verſes are, and free, 
Which ever are moſt witty found, 
« When they with ſmutty ſtrokes abound. 


« And will be ſo bold as to aſſert, that theſe, fo far 
© from offending any, (a few hypocrites excepted) 
4% will, on the contrary, be as ſo many hints to youn 

% people, not to amuſe themſelves ſo much in thoſe 
curious reſearches, ſince they will here find them 
<« prepared to their hands; and in ſuch abundance as 


— 


He is faid to have written a Di#ionary of French 


Rhymes 


« will give them a ſurſeit, and occaſion them to dip in- 
to good books, whence they may gather 2 
inſtructions: for I am firmly of opinion, that the 
„ multitude of books which are now publiſhed, and 
© the eaſy opportunity there is of peruſing them, 
deprave the mind, and divert it from enquiring af- 
< ter, and reading carefully good ones; even when 
*« ſuch people fancy themſelves poſſeſſed of collecti- 
* ons, which diſcover the whole ſecret, and in 
** which the viands are ready chew'd for them +. + i. e. Collech- 
With regard to the laſcivious touches, I cannot ons in which the 
„ think they can ſhock thoſe perſons ſo much as the Pal paſſages of 
* Priapeia of Virgil, Catullus and Martial"; Epi- or — 
© grams, the Amorum of Ovid, Terence's Plays, 
« Petronius Arbiter, and in a word, the moſt beau- 
* tiful and rare productions of antiquity, which are 
« repreſented to them as ſerious things, and worthy 
their imitation ; whereas the laſcivious deſcriptions 
which are here exhibited, repreſent wantonly ſuch 
ideas as make but a very flight impreſſion. More- 
** over, every thing in this book is curious, genteel 
* and ingenious ; and the author ought not to have 
** conceal'd himſelf, upon pretence that the ſubje is 
„too trifling.” The meaning of this, is, that Des 
Accords did not write in ſo licentious a manner, in or- 
der to foment the wanton paſſions ; but purely to a- 
muſe, and that his verſe might not be barren of thoſe 
witty touches, which give them a ſprightlineſs and 
poinancy, agreable to the taſte which had prevailed 
for ſeveral ages. He was not ignorant of the maxim, 
that delicate obſcenity is more dangerous than coarſe 
ſmut (17) for in this manner he applies it in his (17 See my 11+ 
own juſtification, luſtration with 
regard to obſceni- 


ties, num. xii. 


Des Amadis (18). (18) Der Accords 
« Qui voudra voir ces Eſcrits, in the Touches, 
« Les liſe auprts de Jamie, — with the 
© Car ils donneront envie igarruyes, in 


% A tous deux d'eſtre laſcifs. — 82, 3 
Imitated * 5.4 


« Of the Amadis's. 
« Let him whoſe ſoul is tun'd to love, 
« Read theſe to his fond turtle-Dove ; 
« The lines will warmeſt thoughts inſpire 


« Till both diſſolve in Cupid's fire. 
« Of one who read Amadis, and cenſur'd the Bigarrures. 


« Toi, qui permets les leflures 
« D' Amadis, & ne veux pas 
« 2x liſe ler Bigarrures, 
* Cauteleuſement tu as 
% Apperceu que les mots gras 
« N'entrent vivement dans ame, 
« Pour ſuborner une dame, 
„Comme les mignards = 

In Engliſh. 
« When you allow the wanton page 
„Of Amadis to pleaſe the age, 
« But then with frowning air, forbid 
The Variegations to be read, 
« Archly you judge, looſe thoughts inſpire 
« (When coarſely drawn) not half the fre, 
« In a young Nymph's ſoft-heaving breaſt, 
« As thoſe in decent language dreit. 


(19) Sorel's Re- 
marks on the 
Berger Extrawa- 
gant, book xi. P- 
: inted at 
J here call to mind a reflexion of Sorel. Thoſe Poets, | — 1 
ſays he (19), whoſe compoſitions are liable to the cenſure I vol 80. 
of the Magiſtrate, and burnt at the + Greve, are great might 6, by the 
Fools ; for they imagine that ſuch pieces are very plea/- — Low 
ing to thoſe who love to ſport with women ; but ſo fur man; the Greve 
From it; that all who read their e ſmutty collections, are being with regard 
not prompted to venery for a long time ; the reaſon of . what 
which is, thoſe pieces abound ſo much with ſmut and 2 90 
ribaldry, that they ſtrike the reader with horror. * lt is in theori- 
But to do juſtice to the author, I muſt obſerve that ginal Cabiner Sa- 
he qualifies this a little. However, I am aware, ſays 22 TOP 
he (20), _ ou may object we ought not then to (20) Idera, 0 


forbid 37g. 


150 ACC 


Rhymes [D]. By the way, the Lordſhip of Actords is an imaginary fief or tenure, founded * The Chanter 


only on the device of his anceſtors EJ. We are to obſerve, that WILLIAM TapouroT 


ccompts j 
Sovereign © = why 


(d) See La Crixhis father who was Advocate in the Parliament of Dijon, Counſellor to the King, and of great ani, 


Au Maine, p. 156. 


(i See hei- Maſter Extraordinary of the Chamber of Accompts *, is very much applauded by Peter . which the 


tach in his ſon's de St. Julien, in the work entitled the 
325. 


forbid the reading of them, ſince they create an aver- 

'fien to via: to which I anſwtr, this is to be under- 

food of thoſe only who are virtuonſly inclintd : for toe 

olg ht not to enjoin ſach penances 4s muy expoſe nen to 

temptation, ſince but tos many are fond of living in filth. 

[D] He is ſaid to have written a Diftioniary 0 

| French Rhimes.] La Croix du Maine declared that he 

(21) Bibliotheque y rote a work entitled, Of Frenth Rythmis (zt) ] but 
rangoiſe, pig» he afterwards corrected himſelf, and found (22) that 
9 Idem, pag. the true author was John le Fevre, born in Dijon, 
Las 3 and it is to Secretary to Cardinal de Givri, and Canon of 1 
be obſerved, that This retractation is juſt, for Des Accords Himſelf ac- 
he tells us this quaints the public that it was wiitten by andther. 


eV A heſe are his words at the cloſe of his chapter of 


intel at French Poetry. I hall give, ſays he (23), my i- 
Paris by Galiot nion more at large, in the collection I amt preparing of 
du Pre, in 1572+ the French Poetry, in whith Pelletier Bas laboured 
(23) Des Accords 23141, great eradition 3 Ronſard (a: in all other things) 
15 cb. J. ent diviniely and with great proprietys and Niet the 
concluſion, pag» Cenſor coell enough conſidering the age hz lived in: 
494- of the a= theſe, and ſome others, have reared away the thorns ; 
bove cited edition. rm all wem I ſpall borrow compentdionfly, (quoting 
their own words, and mentioning their names) ih com- 
| piling a ſequel to or uncle It Fur Dictionaty of 
rench Rhymes, which I ſhall publiſh one time or other. 
I am inclined to believe that Des Accords kept his 
word, from a paſſage in the Preface to the Dictionary 
of French Rhymes, printed in 1596, by the heirs of 
uſtache Py on in 8vo. 8 author 
Preface-to ins thus; 7 fi, ſays he (24), compiled this Dic- 
— Dictionary ps (which 2 of very near the famt number 
of Rhymes. words it now does) by way of amuſement, and t6 
4750 the defect of my treacherous memory. Afterwards 
meeting with that of the Seigneur des Acrords, enriched 
with a great many annotations on Rhyme; I took a 
fancy to reviſe my own, and phileſophize alſo a little 
on this ſubject, which haz been of ſome agt to 

me. 


Original of the Burgundians (d). He die 
Bigarrares, res. forty ſixth year of his age (e) July the 24th 1561. 


f accompts of the 

in the Tonies are kept, 
Kc. to which 
Preſidents ang 
Maſters belong, 


LE] The Lordſhip of Accords is an imaginary fief or 
tenure, 1 merely on the devices of bis anceftors.] 
Let us hear his own account. Since, ſays he (25), (25) Preface to 
in the Diſcourſe on the changing one's firname (26), be 4th book of 


« blame thoſe who do it z and yer by aſſuming the 26 f . 


F title of Seigneur des Accords, ſeem to declate myſelf chapter of the 


« worthy of the puniſhment I would infli& on others; 4th book of the 
« I muſt inform the reader, that I hid not fo great a ©29114-4. 

„ contempt for that kind of writing, fince I myſelf 

«« expreſt my name by way of arrg/fic (27) in the (27) Indeed, th. 
« ſeveral chapters of the firſt book ; and in the ſecond ft letter of the 
have ſet down the year and place where it was com- K. chapter is 


« tons Accords, i. e. thiming with all, which my fa- —_; + 
« ther, my grandfather Ss great grandfather had — 
taken before me. Thou will find in the chapter of ET IE xxx 
« the particulat remarks on French Poetry, on what Ta novnor, 
« oecaſion this device was raiſed to 4 Lordſhip.” It This had been 
may not be improper to ſet down what he a in n 
the chapter to which he refers. © He had ſent a ſon- let's Auteur De- 
net to 4 virtuous, agreeable Gentlewoman, daughter gn. That h, 
ce to the ow Mr. Begat, the great and learned Preſl. l Piſeviſcd Au- 
« dent of Burgundy ; who, ſays he (29), — did me * 

« the Hoy, love A =" Fae conti- 2 Conſoquent- 
„ nues he, I had ſubſcribed my ſonnet with only the device was 
„* my device, tons Arcords, chiming with all. expreſſive of his 
« this Lady firſt nieknam'd me, in her anſwer, Cetg- ws A gu 
„ bent des Accords, by Which title her father alſo mga, e“ 
% called me ſeveral times. For this reaſon I choſe (29) Bigdrrure: 
& this ſirname, not only in all my writings compos'd book iv. chap. 3. 
„ at that time, but even in theſe books. Baillet P. 49 1, 492. 
aNares us (30), that he took the name Torvobarins , (39) Kube, 


| o Diſpuis'd, pag. 
by way of anagram. 22 * 


1 Tbe Hahns - + ACCURSIUS a Law - Profeſſor in the thirteenth Century, was born in Florence. The 
call him c. Expoſitions he wrote on the Body of the Law, _ him a very great reputation. It 


is related that he did not begin till late that 


udy, and was forty years of age 
mleif fol 


when he attended the lectures of the famous Azo; but that he had applied hi 

fore this time to other parts of knowledge. He made ſo great a progreſs in the civil 
law, that he was afterwards a celebrated profeſſor in that ſcience. He taught in Bologna, 

and afterwards devoting himſelf to retirement, he wrote a Continued Gloſs on the whole Bo- 

dy of the Law; a — which was found ſo commodious and uſeful to young ſtudents, 

that it quite eclips'd all the former Expoſitions 3 and indeed none of them were either 

ſo N or ſo well digeſted. Some tell us, that the contradictions which occur in 


Accur ſius, were not the effect of inconſtan 
to his having diſtinguiſhed ny by the firſt letter of their names, the 
writing, whoſe opinions he quotes: and that as many 


his predeceſſors in that way o 


cy, or a weakneſs of 9 but owing 


veral authors 


of theſe initial letters afterwards faded away, the readers were thereby miſled, they tak- 
ing ſeveral particulars which Accurſius quotes, as the doctrines of other writers, to be 
his own ſentiments. His authority was formerly fo great [B], that ſome have call'd 


[4] And was forty years of age.) Others ſay he 
was but twenty eight. Jan quadragenarius vel, ut 
alii ſcribunt, xxviii. annos natus, jus civile ab Azone 
audivit. Theſe are Panzirolus's words, in the 147th 
page of his ſecond edition printed at Venice in 165 

1) Panzirol. de (1) Sir Thomas Pope Blount, citing Panzirolus an 
lar Leg. inter- Konig, make him thirty ſeven and not twenty eight 
pret. lib. 2. cap. years old (2). Konig's citation is juſt, but that of 
29- Panzirolus is erroneous, unleſs my edition differs 
CE Cd, Al. from the firſt. Folterus had better have been cited, 
tor” p. 286. for he tells us, that Accurſius was Azo's H at 
(3) Forſter. Hiſt. thirty ſeven years of age (3). See the remark [F. 
Juris Civil. lib. [B] His authority was formerly fo great.) I can- 
3* cap. 12. not cite any thing more diverting, or better, adapted 
to the preſent purpoſe, than a paſſage quoted by one 
of the modern Civilians, who had very little eſteem 
for Gloſſographers. Noftis quanta fit autiritas glof 
: | | 


him 


fatoris. Nonne heri dixit Cyn. glaſam timendam prop- 
ter preſcriptam idololatriam per advoeatos, fignificans 
quod ficut antigui adorabunt idola pro dits, ita advo- 
cati adorant glaſſutores pro. evangeliftis. Volo enim 
potius pro me glaſſatorem quam textum; nam /i alkego 
textum, dicunt advocati utverſ# partis & etiam ju- 
dices, credis ta quod glofla non Ita viderit illum tex- 
tum ſicut tu, & non ita bene intellexerit ficut tu ? g- 
recordor, & (fi illud pro nove] quod, dum Mn ſebo- 
laris, eram fatis arutus, & dum feme! eſemits multi 
ſocii in una collatione, auſus fui unum textum allegare 
contra ſententiam Doforis mei: tuntum audaciam ba- 
Bui. Dixit unus ſotius, Tu loqueris contra gloſſam 
que dixit fic. ET ego re/poxdi ; Etſi gloſſa dicit ſic, 
ego dico fic 5 = itatis gloſſatorum. Cre- 
debam enim quod effent communes apoſtille#, quales ſunt 
in libris gramtratice, fiout ſuper Firgilio & God K 
e 


© - 
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him the Idol of the Lawyers (a). Moſt interpreters have taken as much (5) or more (-) Extratted 


9 Forſteri Hi. pa ins (c) to explain his gloſs, than to comment upon the very text of the laws. Some 


pris Civil. lib. 
12. 


eriticks, who were 
3 cap» 


om Pancirol: 
De Claris 


of the beauties of dition, have exclaimed greatly againſt this %%, lib. 2. 
author's harſh and barbarous ſtile [C]; however, it is almoſt univerſally agreed that cap 29-pag 147 
he was a great genius; and that the blemiſhes in his manner of writing, are owin 


the age he lived in [D]. He was in very happy circumſtances, having a very handſome 


to (6 Arth. Duck. 
De Uſu & Au- 
thor. uris Cr- 


houſe in that town, and a fine ſeat in the country. His two ſons made a happy progreſs 2% N, lib. 1. 
in their ſtudies, as we ſhall ſoon ſhew. Some writers tell us that Accurſius had a very Pepe Nat, 


learned daughter 
in 1229 T3 a 


| ſeventy eight 1 
church of the Franciſcans, on which the 


E], who was inſtalled in the profeſſorſhip of the civil law. He died 


Cenſ. celebr. Au- 


His monument is ſeen in Bologna in the * 
following very ſhort inſcription, written with 


the utmoſt ſimplicity, is engraved; Sepulchrum Accurfii gloſſatoris legum, & Franciſci cjus 


fed tamen non ita eft; fuerunt enim glaſatores maxi- 
me ſcientie viri & auforitatis. Etfi aliud non eſſet 
quam gloſſarum ordinatio, & de quibus poteſ dici id 
quod arbitror de nullo dici poſſe, videlicet quod totum 
corpus juris viderunt, magis ergo flandum oft eis gui 
(% Raphael Ful- viderunt, guum nobis gui non vidimus (4). That is, 
gofius in 1- $117 « You know the great authority an interpreter hath, 
— ob,. Did not Cyn. ſay A that the gloſs was to 
apud Fr. Hotto- be dreaded, becauſe of the idolatry which the law- 
mannum, pref. * yers will have paid to it, inſinuating, that the 
Corfiliorums «© lawyers worſhip the interpreters as ſo many Evan- 
« geliſts, in the Lane manner as the antients worſhip- 
« ed idols as fo many Gods. With regard to my ſelf, 
« T had much rather have the gloſs, than the text in 
« my favour: for if I refer to the text, then the 
« Lawyers of the adverſe party and even the Judges, 
* ſay, Do you imagine the interpreter did not ſee as 
« far into the text as you, and did not anderſtand it 
« as well as you ? I remember (let this be by way 
« of news) that when I was a Student, I was pretty 
« acute. One day as ſeveral of my fellow-pupils and 
J were diſputing, I was filly enough to cite a text 
« in oppoſition to our maſter's opinion. Says one of 
« my companions, What ! you ſpeak againſt the gloſs 
* zwhich ſays ſo and ſo? I anſwer'd, Tho' the gloſs 
« ſay jo, yet I ſay /o and ſo; not knowing the great 
authority of the gloſſes, for I ſuppoſed they were 
<< explanatory notes, in a grammatical way, like thoſe 
„on Virgil or Ovid ; but 'tis far otherwiſe, the in- 
<« terpreters being men of the greateſt learning and 
authority. "Twill be ſafer for us therefore to de- 
<« pend on thoſe who ſaw through the whole body of 
<« the law, than on our ſelves who have not.” Hot- 
tomanus cites ſome other ges of the ſame author, 
which confirm the ſame circumſtance, and inform us, 
that whenever the gloſs was oppoſed, before a Judge, 
to the opinion of two Doctors or Interpreters, the 
former always carried it: Si ſententia gloſſatoris duobus 
Doctoribus eſt contraria, prefeciò in judiciis prevaleret 
(5) Idem, ibid. ſententia ipfius gloſſe (5). 
apud eundem. [C] Have exclaimed greatly againſt this author's 
harſh and barbarous ftyle.] Ludovicus Vives is one 
6) Ludov. Vives, of them (6); ſee alſo Berrartius's Treatiſe on the ad- 
_—— vantages of reading hiſtory. A great many authors, 
1. p. 52. & lib, among the civilians of the ſixteenth Century, cen- 
7. p- 206. Yide ſured this barbarous dition. Alciatus ſeems to have 
iam Braſſica- led the way; and to have firſt given the taſte of 
a. Pee, . uniting the Belles Lettres with the Civil, Law 3 to 
. ni Heſſe. , 
; which Budzus, one of thoſe who moſt ſtrongly 
(7) See 2 aquier's attacked Accurſius, likewiſe contributed (7). It cannot 
th 8 2 1 be denied but that through their ignorance of polite 
Chap. 39. Who , X. 
ranks lik in ny miſtakes. Albericus Gentilis has, on the con- 


the firſt, and Al- trary, declared very much in their favour, and 


2 oa ©- would not own that Accurſius ever emp the 
(3) Alb. Gentilis, ſaying, Græcum et, non poteſt legi (8). i. e. "Tis 


„% Greek, and therefore cannot be read,” with which 
he has been reproached (9). This author is of opinion 
Frefat. od Cod that theſe words are not to be met with any where 
tem Theodor. in Accurſius ; and declares that he was better skill'd 
num, & Alcia- in Greek than is generally imagined ; but, however 
tum, cap. 16. this be, the proverb, Grætum eff, non 8 legi, is 
lib. 2, Diſpun#. ſuppoſed to have taken its riſe from the cuſtom of 
| the Gloſſographers, who, as 'tis pretended, whenever 
they met with a Greek word, uſed to leave the place 
uninterpreted, and gave this reaſon, that being Greek 
it therefore could not be read ; and after having thus 
E over this gap, they continued to interpret the 
tin. 


de Juris interp. 
fol. 29. 7 
(9) Yide Sich. in 


[D] That he tat a great genius; and that the 
blemiſhes in his manner of writing, are owing to the age 
he lived in.) I ſhall cite but two authors: Hanc fig- 
nificationem in animo habuit F. Accurſius glofſatorum 


guæ & bone liter prorſus jacebant (11). i.e. © 


literature, the Gloſſographers committed a great ma- 


Filis 


veterum Coripheus, homo ingenii 22 fupendi, gui 
in tantis diſciplinarum tenebris ipſam diſtciplinarum di ſ- 

ciplinam atturatiſſim? intellexit, cum non juriſdictio- 

nem, ſed juriſditionem ſcribendum cenſuit (10). i. e. (10) Barthii 
In this ſenſe it was underſtood by Francis Accur- prong n- 
« ſius, the Prince of ancient Commentators, a man jj," vg. 
„of prodigious talents, who, in ſo dark an age of — ve of | 
« learning, was extreamly well vers'd in the law, be- 

« ing of opinion that we ſhould write it, juri/ditio- (11) Rolandus 
nem and not juriſdictionem. Thus a German ſpeaks ; Mateſius, Epiſt. 
let us now hear a Frenchman : Antigui, (interpretes 5 on of * 
juris) inter quot Accurſius & Bartolus principatum te- L. 1687. pi 
nent; de ſermone non valde anxii, rerum quas trac- (12) Arthur 
tant curam ſolum habuerunt; quas cum naſſent, guan- Duck, and Sir 
tum in illa barbarie & codicum depravatione nofſe po- Thomas Pope 
terant, explicare niſi incondit? & barbart nequiverunt, Blount, have 


> 1 done the ſame. 
guod non tam eis quam ſeculs illi tribuendum, 8 lin- See Po — 


e he an- Cenſ. cel. Aut. p- 
* cients (the interpreters of the law) among whom Ac- 26. 

* curfius and Bartolus are conſidered as the chief, being r 
© not very ſolicitous about ſtile, bent all their thoughts ib. . x... 8 4 
to things only, which they underſtood as well as p. 149. e 
the corrupt manuſcripts, and thoſe bar barous times (14) Paul. Freh. 
„ would permit them to do; but then it was impoſ- . YVirer. 


« ſible for them not to expound in a rude and barba- 2 74% P. 784. 


T ö * Authenticks ; 
rous manner, which however ought not to be impu- they are the fame 
ted ſo much to them as to the age they lived in, in wich what is cal- 


* which languages and learning were quite eclipſed.” led Novella Con- 
We are to obſerve, that Barthius gives the Chriſtian 7e z theſe are 
name of Francis to our Accurſius, in which he is not ne 
ſingular (12). I my ſelf followed them in the firſt rors, particularly 
edition, but have not done ſo in this. of Juſtinian; 
LE] Avery learned daughter.) Panzirolus mentions aud are ſuppoſed 
her only by hear-ſay. Filiam guogue habuiſſe dicitur, 3 2 
que jus civile Bononiæ public? docuit (13). That is, cauſe they ch 


ſe they chang - 
« We are told he had a daughter, who taught the ed — Fang 


« Civil Law publickly in Bologna.“ When an inci- law very conſi- 
dent of this kind is doubtful, it is a thouſand to one — * or be- 
but tis falſe ; for ſuch things are ſo ſingular, that they caule they were 


drawn up fro 
cannot but be well known when they are true. For new 4 — af- 


this reaſon I don't give much credit to what I juſt ter the reviſal of 
now read in the Weatrum of Paulus Freherus, viz. the Code, compi- 
that Accurfius had two daughters, who for their great * . — oak 
erudition, were employed to read public lectures in — — 4 
Bologna (14). Freherus, I hope, will not take it amiſs Emperor. .. . 
if I diſtruſt John Frauenlobius, of whom he cites a Whenever our 
book in the German language. — ſpeaks 
[F] He died in 1229.] We ſee nothing like this in the rell, 


w = 
the Theatrum of Paulus Freherus, which was compil'd 1 


during ſo many years, with ſuch prodigious labour. Juſtinian publiſh- 
On the contrary, we there find that Accurſius flou- ed in Greek. 
riſhed in 1236, died in 1279, and wrote a Commen- Aurbentichs are 


. ö the Latin verſions 
tary on the Aethenticks in 1236 (15). He himſelf of the N 
js cited for this laſt particular by john e Ne 


Lives of the Civilians (16). 
This citation however is falſe, as appears from the 
following remark communicated to me by very good p;,. 
hands (17). * Volaterranus tells us, that Accurhus eve. 
began to ſtudy the Law at forty, and died in 1279, (15) Idem, ibid. 
« in the 78th year of his age (18); whence it would (16) , Fre- 
„ follow, that he was born in 1201. Nevertheleſs (, * 4 
« Accurſius himſelf informs us, on the Autbertichi, j, Mondo. 
* ut prep. nom. Imper. on the word Indifiones, that (18) Volater. 
« he actually wrote in 1220; and on the laſt Law but lib. 21. p. 787. 
© one, in the code De Actuſationibus, that he wrote i; his auther cb- 
in 1227 3 Which would have been impoſſible, were * 
« Volaterranus's calculation juſt; otherwiſe, Accur- gygy the law in 
& ſius would have writ on the Law, a long time before the reign of the- 
„ he ſtudied it. "Theſe ZEras of 1220 and 1227 ex- Eruperor Frederic 
« clude that of 1236, which is erroneous, and can- ok IId. now _ 
% not be admitted by thoſe who fix the death of Ac- fm 1414 52 


from 1212 ts. 
« curſius to 1229.” 1250. 


name becauſe they 
were tranſlated 
very — 


162 ACC 


e 4 Panzirol- Ali (d). That is, © The ſepulchre of Accurſius, the 9 of the laws; and of 

terprit. tb. . Francis his for? Accurſius uſed to ſay, that Theology was not neceſſary for the 

tap. 19. underſtanding of Divine matters [G], the Roman laws inſtructing ſufficiently in the 

knowledge of them. Moreri quotes Catel to a very wrong e [H]. Francis 

Hotman miſtook when he ſaid, that Azo and Accurſius were inſtructed by Odofredus 

| for both Odofredus and Accurſius were Azo's pupils, and afterwards profeſſors at the 

2 Den fame time in Bologna. Albericus Gentilis has taken notice of this error in Francis 
2 Interpreti- Hotman (e). | 

, fol. 60. | 

[G] That Divinity was not neceſſary for the under- * Summa drawn up (as he himſelf tells us in his 

fanding of divine matters.) Conringius cenſured him ** Inſtitutes) during his abode at Montpellier, as the 

in a proper manner upon that account. Ridicula eff Writers of his life have obſerved. He died in 

Heeurſii gloriatio in gl. ad |. 10. ſet. 2. ff. de J. & J. that city the twelfth of February 1192, and was 


nibil opus efſe Theologia ſtudio, ad cognoſcenda divina, © buried in St. Bartholomew's church yard (20).“ (20) Catel's Me. 
ut que ex legum Romanarum libris aflatim queat peti. Now hear Moreri: Catel afſerts that Atturſius wirt of the Hi. 
i. e. Accurſius's boalt (in his gloſs en book 10. ſefticn died at Montpellier in 1192, What he adds is very f 

« the ſecond, F. de J. & F.) is ridiculous, viz. that erroneous. Others, ſays he, as Fichardus and Tri- 9” 


% the ſtudy of Divinity was not neceſſary, in order themius, make him flouriſp in the following Cen- 
«« for attaining a knowledge in divine things, they be- fury; and even the laſt ſays he had a Profeſſorſhip 
« ing amply treated in the books of the Roman in Bologna anno 1240. But theſe, perhaps, committed a 
(19) Conting. De“ Laws (19). N A confounding this famous man with Francis Ac- 
Civili prudent, [H] Moreri cites Catel to a very wrong purpoſe.) curſius his ſon, a perſon of great worth and erudition ; 
cap. 3. apud Pope We need only compare the text of theſe two authors, coho was a Law-profeſſor in Bologna, and Counſellor 
_—_— _ Cel. to ſhew the miſtake. Catel having ſaid that Mont to Richard King of Eng/and. The father ſhould have 
F. 289. pellier is one of the principal cities of France, in been placed under the thirteenth Century which 
which the Roman Law was read publickly, adds: would have been the direct way not to confound him 
« For we find, that the great, and ancient Civilian with his ſon; ſo that Moreri's perhaps, has no man- 
« Placentinus, who lived before Accurſius the gloſſo- ner of foundation. There was no King of England 
«« grapher read law- lectures publickly in the city of nam'd Richard, at that time. 
* Montpellier » Which he mentions often in his 


T7 ACCURSIUS or ACCORSO, called Azzone becauſe he was diſciple to the fa- 
mous Azzone, went to Bologna to hear the latter, where he ſtudied, and became ſo 
eminent in the ſtudy of the Law, that loſing his name and ſirname, he retained that of 
Accorſo only, ſo called, according to Michael Poccianti, from the celerity or ſpright- 
lineſs of his genius, which enabled him to anſwer with prodigious readineſs, any que- 
{tion that was put to him. He applied himſelf with ſo much vigour under the Empe- 
ror Frederick the Ild, at thirty ſeven, or according to Francis Bocchi at twenty ſeven 

ears of age, to the civil and canon laws, and maſtered them in ſo ſhort a time, that 
he was conlidered as the Prince of the Lawyers, ſo that all Bologna being divided into 
two literary factions, upon account of Bulgario and Martin Creſſi, both very famous 
Law- profeſſors and competitors, Accorſo, by his penetration and vaſt erudition, drew 
all the pupils of both to his own ſchool. Being aſked why he began the ſtudy of the 
Law ſo late, he anſwered, /e tard? quidem incipere, ſed ed maturius abſoluturum : that is, 
That indeed he began it late, but ſhould therefore maſter it the ſooner.” Verini be- 
ſtowed the following elogium on him; | 


Juris conſultos interpres Accurſius omnes 
Excellit, brevibuſque notis ænigmata rerum 
Expoſuit ; nulluſque error reperitur in illis. 


That is, 
« Accurſus the commentator ſurpaſſed all the Lawyers, he has explain'd the moſt knotty 
points by ſhort notes, and not a ſingle error is found in them (a).“ 


A bold aſſertion this, in contradiction to the univerſally received maxim, Humanum eſt 
errare. 


+ Or rather A. F ACCURSIUS (Cxxrvor) ſon to the former, made much greater haſte than his father 
he cave. did to get his degrees: for he deſired to be admitted Doctor of Laws before he was 
ſeventeen, which was granted, after long debates had paſt, whether it was allowable by 
(a) Panzirol. de the ſtatutes (a). He drew up expoſitions, and annexed them to thoſe of his father, 
Ms pk but they were not in much eſteem. Deterior interpres ineptas gloſſus & long à vero diſ- 
(4) Idew, ibid. antes paternis addidit, que Cervotianæ vocatæ ut plurimum rejiciuntur (b). That is, A 
« bad expounder, he added filly comments, which were far from being true, to thoſe 
« of his father; the gloſſes of the ſon, which are called Cervotianæ, are moſtly 

« rejected. 
: * Fran- *ACCURSIUS (Francis) elder brother to the former, was ſo highly eſteemed by 
: the citizens of Bologna, that upon hearing he was to follow the King of England into 
France, in order to teach the law in that kingdom, they commanded him not to leave 
their city, upon 2 of having his whole eſtate confiſcated. Accurſius thought to 
have over- reached them, by ſelling it to a friend, but his artifice did not ſucceed ; and 
his eſtate was nevertheleſs confiſcated, which obliged him to return back when it was 
reſtored to him. He had taught in Toulouſe, and was one day very much puzzled to 


explain the ſubject of the intereſt of money; when James of Ravanne, one of the moſt learn- 


ed Lawyers of his time, mixed incognito with the auditors; ang pretending to 22 a 
| * 


a) Maria de gli 


(3) 


ACC 


ſcholar, he raiſed ſeveral objections to Accurſius, which the latter anſwered but indif- 


153 


ferently. Some have ſaid that Accurſius, at his return to Bologna, was a Law-profeſ- 
ſor in that city with Bartolus ; and that having a diſpute with him, about the reading of a 


{«) Extracted 
from Panzirol. 
4 Cl. Leg. In- 


[4] That Accurſius was living when Bartolus eas 

Profeſſor.) Bartolus was born 1313 3 and was admitted 

Doctor of laws at the age of one and twenty, that is, 

(1) Panzirol. d in 1334 (1): ſo that Accurſius the ſon muſt have liv'd 
Cl Lez. Interp» 1320 years at leaſt, in caſe he had heard Bartolus read lec- 
cap 67. tures on the Law, for he had been emancipated by 
( Idem, ibid, his father (2). Let us ſuppoſe he was then but fifteen ; 
cup · 29+ and that this was done the laſt year of his father's life, 
| i. e. in 1229 ; he yet muſt have been an hundred and 
twenty years of age in 1334. Panzirolus's conjecture 
is pretty probable, viz. that the Accurſius, who was 
Bartolus's collegue, was ſon to an Accurſius who 
taught the Law in Reggio his native country, about 
the year 1273, and likewiſe read lectures in Padua (3). 


ldem, ibid. j 1 
(s He is often mentioned by Gulielmo Duranti. 


Cap. 42. 


obſervations. 


paſſage in the Pandects, they were obliged to ſend ro Piſa, to conſult the old manu- 
ſcript of that book: but it is very improbable to ſuppoſe, that Accurſius was living 


10 r- lib. a. cp when Bartolus was a Law-profeſſor [A] (a). 
19. 


We ſhall here add another of Mr. de la Monnoie's 

Antonius Auguſtinus mentions in ſe- 

«« veral parts of his Emendationes (4), this diſpute of (4) Particularly 
* Bartolus concerning the reading of a certain word in book 4- chap, 
* in the laſt paragraph of the Law, Si creditor under 77+ 

D. de diftra8. pign. and is inclined to think that 

„ Bartolus had Baldus on this occafion for his anta- 

«« goniſt, rather than Francis ſon of Accurſius. Alex- 

* ander of Imola quoted by the abovementioned An- 

* tonius Auguſtinus, was alſo of opinion that the 

* conteſt happened between Baldus and Bartolus ; 

but as Bartvlus himſelf declared expreſly that it was 

with Francis ſon of Accurſius ; Panzirolus's expe- 

* dient ſeems therefore the moſt natural: which, 

as the reader has juſt now ſeen, appeared ſo to me. 


ACCURSIUS (MARIANGELVS) a Critic in the ſixteenth Century, was born in 


Aquila [A] in the kingdom of Naples. 


His predominant paſſion was the 


ſearching for, and collating of old manuſcripts, in order to correct the paſſages of 


antient writers. 


ſonius, Solinus and Ovid, are a proof of his ability in that kind of erudition. 


The Diatribes which he printed in Rome in folio, anno 1524, on Au- 


He had 


taken vaſt pains with Claudian [B]; however, this work was never publiſhed, though 
he gave out that he had corrected near ſeven hundred paſſages from antient manuſcripts. (3) This has berg 


Barthius - expreſſes his diſſatisfaction, that ſo important a work ſhould ſtill be kept 
(«) Barth. i= manuſcript (a), and that the reſt of his compoſitions were not reprinted (). T 
abovementioned thinks that the wit of our Accurſius is not of the contemptible kind, edition of 1671; 
This critic made Latin and Italian verſes [C} wt no partuent 


Statium, tom. 2. 


Page 399+ tom. 3. 


beg. 16023 in and declares him to be often judicious. 


& Adverfarior. 


IN done with regard 


q to Auſonius, in 
The writer 1 


which promiſes, 


Claudian. p- 326+ underſtood muſic and optics, and travelled into the northern parts of the world 1 nor of the title, 


lib. 20. cap. 18, 


[4] Was born in Aquila.) Beſides the teſtimo- 
ny of Toppi, approved by Leonard Nicodemus's 
filence, the following verſes ſhew manifeſtly that he 


was a native of that city ; 


* Ut volucrum regina ſupervolat ætbera, & alti, 
Immotum lumen ſolis in orbe tenet ; 
Sic illa genitus Muriangelus urbe . . .. 
Alite guæ d Fovia nobile nomen habet, 
Felici ingenio ſolers ſpeculatur, c. 
Imitated, 
« As to the radiant ſource of light, 
« Allur'd by the refulgent blaze, 
«© The eagle darts his towring flight, 
„ And on the God does ſtedfaſt gaze, 


The Poet in 
theſe lines men- 
tions Accurſius as 
born in the city 
(Aquila) ſo cal- 
led from the 
King of birds, 
the eagle z and 
introduces them 
with comparing 
Cur critick's 
fearch after learn- 
ing, to that bird's 
ſoaring to the 
s&kies, and fixing 
his eyes on the 
ſun. 


* 80 Mariangelus renown'd, 
(Sprung from the town that owes its name 
To Jove's great bird) by learning crown'd, 
« Aſpiring ſoars to doubtleſs fame. 


(1) L. Nicodemo Theſe lines are found in a piece of Francis Arlillus (1), 
calls him Arfili- printed at the end of a collection of poems, entitled 
us by miſtake, in Coryciana, publiſhed at Rome in 1 524. There is in 
his Addixiont J . l , . ſ 

alla Biblictheg, that collection a Protrepticon, containing eighty ſeven 
Napolet. p. 170. lines, written by our Accurſius ad Coricium (2). The 
title of Arſillus's piece, is, De Poetis urbanis ad Pau- 
lum Jovium. Pierius Valerianus, co-temporary with 
Shs Accurſius, ſurnames him Aguilanus, not only in his 

man, called . , , 

Goritz. Commentary on the twelfth Æneid, but in ſome Latin 
(3) Lib. 4. Amo- verſes (3), which he inſcribed to him. Barthius was 
rum, apud Ni- therefore certainly miſtaken, in declaring that Accur- 
r 3 ſius was born in Amiternum (4), and Konig, not know- 
5 s ing this to be an error, has affirmed the ſame after Bar- 
(4) Ipſe Saluſtii thias. The following words of Accurſius, Nec placuit 
cui, Amiternus reticere, ne quis (quod Saluſtius civis ait meus) mo- 
nempe, Barth. 
Yat, tom. 2. 


(2) Mr. de la 
Monnoie informs 
me he was a 


in deftiam in conſcientiam duceret, “ which I did not 

399. P- «© think proper to conceal, leſt (as my fellow citizen 

« Saluſt ſays) any one ſhould think my modeſty the 

(5) Mariang, effect of my being conſcious of the contrary (5),” 

3 in J- miſled Barthius. Now the reaſon why Accurſius calls 

5 Saluſt, who was born at Amiternum, his countryman, 

is becauſe the city of Aquila roſe from the ruins of 

the former ; and was ſubſtituted, in ſome meaſure, 

in its ſtead. 'Tis but five miles from the ruins of 
Amiternum. See Baudrand, 


Notas integras 
Accur eſti » 


[B] He had taken vaſt pains with C/pudian.) Since 
Accurſius, in the midſt of the fatigues of his travels 
into Germany and Poland, corre&ed near ſeven hun- 
dred errors in this Poet ; we may preſume he labour'd 
very hard at that task, when he had more leiſure. 
Talis, ſays he (6), non Ales legitur in codicibus (Clau- (6) Accurſii D.. 
diani) etiam noviſſime recognitis. Qui tantum abeſt ib. in Auſo- 
ut non etiam nunc verſibus fint claudi ac deformes, ut or —_ 
eos ex vetuſtis exemplaribus, dum Germaniam Sar- inſerted in the 
matiaſque nuper peragramus, ſeptingentis fere mendis edition of Auſo- 
inter equitandum eluerimus. That is, © We read 74. nius, anno 1671, 
Jig, not Ales in all the editions of Claudian, evefi 
* thoſe which were laſt reviſed. But the verſes 
of this part are ſtill ſo lame and disfigured, that I 
« corrected near ſeven hundred errors by means of 
the old manuſcripts, as I rid on horſeback through 
„Germany and Poland.” 

[C] Compoſed Latin and Italian verſes.) Here fol- 
lows what Accurſius himſelf tells us on this head, in 
a fable entitled Tu,, which he annexed to his Dia- 
tribes, He therein relates, how much he ſuffer'd in 
Rome, from thoſe who envied him, and how they 
imputed things to him of the moſt innocent nature as 
crimes. Novi/tis, ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to two 
young Princes of the houſe of Brandenburg, to whom 
he dedicated his work, ipf Principes, quam mihi ve- 
ftitum prope (ut aiunt) militarem probro verterint, 
tum fidibas ſtire, muſicen callere, fphiloſopho indignune 
prædicent, quantumque invaſerint, quod & opticen cum 
literarum fludiis, vernaculoſque cum Latitis tumeris 
conjunxerim. i. e. You yourſelves, Princes, are ſen- 
*« ſible that they declared it was ſcandalous for me to 
* appear in a military habit, as they called it; how they 
* cry'd, that to play on inſtruments or underſtand muſic 
« was unworthy a ans At and how violently 
they inſulted me, becauſe I join'd the ſtudy of op- 
« ticks to that of the Belles Lettres, and wrote Italian 
« as well as Latin verſes.” He there ſays, that he 
was writing the Hiſtory of Brandenburg, from the 
memoirs with which he was furniſhed. a 

[DI And be travelled into the Northern parts of the 
world.) We have already heard what he himſelf de- 
clares, viz. that he corrected a great number of paſ- 
ſages on his ſaddle, as he rode through Germany and 
Poland. The following citation informs us, that he 
uſed to remark the moſt minute particulars, even to 

Qq the 
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ACC 


The writets who inform us of theſe particulars, might have added that he underſtood 
to perſection the French, Spaniſh and German tongues 3; that he collected a great num- 
ber of antiques, which were lodged in the Capitol ; and that he ſpent thirty three years 
in the court of the Emperor Charles the Vth, who was very much delighted with him, 
) Nicolo Topp, and beſtowed conſiderable favours upon him (c). We are not to omit, that in his edi- 


e 
9 Na 
p. 206. 
15 Henr. Valeſij ( 
ref. in Am- 
mian. Marcellin. ha 


tion of Ammianus Marcellinus, there are five books more than in any of the preceding ones 
d)TE)]. This addition was printed at Auſburgh in 1533 3 and Accurſius aſſures us he 

j corrected five thouſand miſtakes in this hiſtorian (e). That year he +95 in Cf) Leonard 
bo) Tory at. the ſame city, the Epiſtles of Caſſiodorus in twelve books, with a Treatiſe on the 


X Niccdemo, AZ 
Soul 3 and di ziont alla Ri. 


it is to him we are indebted for the firſt edition of that author (F). As ſome Latin %%. Napetrar. 
writers, his cotemporaries, affected to uſe the moſt obſolete words, he ridiculed them % T 


) "Tis entitled, 


in a very facetious dialogue printed in 1531 [FEI]; and annexed to it a little treatiſe form item 
written by Voluſius Metianus, a Lawyer of antient date (g). He alſo wrote a book * 


on the invention of printing [G]. He was 


the very ſongs with which women uſed to lull little 
children to ; but here he did not draw very juſt 
conſequences from them, as we ſhall ſee. Nuper, 
(7) Diarrib, in ſays he (7), non in Pannonia folum, atque adeo apud 
Auſons Septentrionales pleroſque populos, verum etiam ultra 
Sauromatas, non fine admiratione audivimus, ad ſua- 
dendum nutricio more infantibus ſomnum, dici, Li lo, 
Li lu; tam, & La lu, La lu, & La, la, La, la. 2u0d 
noſtrates fer# Nan na, Nan na, & Nin na, Nin na, 
etiam mora quadam wocem ſuſpendentes paſſim dicere 
conſuevertnt. Movit porro nos majori quadam admi- 
rations, quod infantes ipſi & horriduli & ſordiduli 
vix dum fari incipientes, Mammam atque Tatam La- 
tin? balbutiunt, ipfis guoue matribus non intellecti. 
Ut videri poſſint & he queue voces naturales magis 
quam arbitraria. i. e. _ ſays he, not only 
+ Pannonia con- in Pannonia f and among moſt of the people in the 
tained anciently « Northern parts of the world, but even beyond the 
= 8 Sac“ Sauromatæ (Scythians or Tartars) I very much won- 
and Carniola, dered to hear children lull'd to ſleep, as is the cul- 
with the lower tom with nurſes, with Li lu, Li lu, La lu, La lu, 
Hungary and «© and La, la, La, la, which thoſe of our country 
Sclavonia. 4 generally expreſs Nan na, Nan na, and Nin na, 
« Nin na, in a drawling kind of voice. But our won- 
« der was greatly encreaſed, when we heard little 
« dirty chits who could ſcarce ſpeak, ſtammer out in 
« Latin Mamma and Tatta, which their mothers don't 
« underſtand, ſo that one would imagine, that theſe 
„ ſounds were natural rather than arbitrary.” Ac- 
curſius was miſtaken, when he fancied the mothers did 
not underſtand this infant language, for twas they 
taught it them. 

[E] His edition of Ammianus Marcellints has five 
books more than the preceding ones. | by was wrong 
informed on this occaſion ; he has not declared what 
he ought to have done, and has advanced what he 
ought not to have ſaid, He does not tell us that Ac- 
curſius added five new books to thoſe which were al- 
ready extant, and mentions only the ſixth, whereas 
the ſixth is not yet found. The thirteen firſt books 
of this Hiſtorian are till wanting. Leonardo Nico- 
demo has cenſured Nicholas Toppi ſeverely upon this 

(8) Leon. Nico- account (8). 

demo. Addixieni [F] In a very facetious Dialogue publiſhed in 1531.] 
%% Biblith. Since all who have my work, will not be poſſeſſed of 
Napclet. p. 150. that of Leonardo Nicodemo, I ſhall give the title of 

| that Dialogue at large. Oſco, Volſco, Romanogue elo- 
guentia interlacutoribus, Dialogus ludis Romanis ac- 

tus. In quo oftenditur verbis publica moneta ſignatis 

utendum efſe, priſca verd nimis & exoleta tanguan 

ſcopulos efſe fugienda. Si quid itague, leftor optine, 
antiquitatem amas, ut ſane debes, libellum bunc in- 

genti quamwvis pecunia à bibliopola te tibi redimiſſe non 

pornitebit. Nam præter quam guid vocibus partim 

Oſcis, partim Volſcis conſeriptus eft, Latina guogue iſtuc 

verba exaletiora nimiſque priſca quibus Aborigenes, Pi- 

cus, Evandrus, Carmentague ipſa loguebaittur, Huw 

collata ſunt. 1 omnia apud Ennium, Patuvi- 

um, Plautum, alioſve hujus note priſcos authores ab- 

ftrufiora leguntur. Itemque recentiorum cacatas Apu- 

leit & Capelle chartas, hujuſmodive . aliorum. Juæ 

ut carte ſunt evitanda, ita tamen ab eo gui dotti nomen 

ferat agnoſcenda ſunt, ut cum aliguando in tas offen- 

 derit, de illorum 774 u ei turpiter hefitandum non 

4%) Extracted it (9). ij. & © ialogue ſpoke at the Roman 
trom Leonardo * games, an Oſcian, a Volſcian and a Roman being 
Nicodemo, Ad- «« the interlocutors; in which is ſhewn, that we 
CO SORE % ought to employ ſuch words. as are current and 
COP commonly received, and ſhun as rocks, ſuch ex- 


f ber F ich partium in rebus 
repr r a ag1a , Pecuniariit, 
proached for being a plagiary, with re — 


gar d ſura. 


* preflions as are too antiquated and obſolete. If 
therefore, courteous reader, you have any affection 

* (as you ought to have) for antiquity, you won't 

* be ſorry that you purchaſed this book, tho' you 

pay ever ſo extravagant a price for it. For not to 

“ mention that it is written, partly in the Oſcian, 

„and partly in the Volſcian Diale& ; a great num- 

„ ber of thoſe very ancient obſolete words are 

* introduced in it, which were uſed by the Abo- 

rigines, by Picus, Evander, and even by“ Car- A Prophete£; 
« menta herfelf; and all the abſtruſe terms, which and mother to 
« are found in Ennius, Pacuvius, Plautus, and other Evander- 
ancient authors of the ſame character. Alſo the 

more modern, contemptible writings of Apuleius 

* and Capella, and ſuch like; all which, tho' they 

* ought to be avoided, ſhould yet be ſa far under- 

* ſtood by him who pretends to the name of a ſcho- 

* lar, that he may be able whenever any of theſe oc- 

« cur, to explain their ſenſe, without ſhamefully he- 

«« ſitating on them.” Andreas Scottus forms the fol- 

lowing judgment of this work: De Apulcio meta- 
morphoſeos ex Lucio Patrenſi, ſeu Luciano, ſcriptore 

audi, amabo, que in Dialogo olim ante hos ipſos octo- 

ginta annos d Mariangelo Accurſio (bomine, ut illis 
temporibus 2 guigue Naſonem, Auſonium ac 

Solinum, Diatriba illuſtravit.) Ofc ac Volſet con- 

ſeripto, ut ſeculi degenerantis nimium d prima ele- 

quentia inſaniam veluti aceto aſperſa ſatyra perſtrin- 

eret, audi inguam, & riſum contine fi potes, &c (10). (10) Andr. 

t is, © Hear, I intreat you, the account that Schottus, lib. r. 

is given of Apuleius who writ the Metamorphoſis Nucl. Trllianar, 
from Lucian Patrenfis, or Lucian, as introduced in 1 * 
* a dialogue, compoſed above fourſcore years fince, — Ale 
„ by Mariangelus Accurſius, a man of vaſt learning 4% B:4/. Neop. 
« for the age, who alſo illuſtrated Ovid, Auſonius and p. 170. 
« Solinus ; a Dialogue, I fay, written by Accurſius 
in the Oſcian and Volſcian diale&, purpoſely to 
« laſh in a very ſevere manner the folly of the wri- 
«« ters of that time, who degenerated too much from 
the ancient eloquenee ; Hear, I ſay, and then refrain 
from laughter if you can &c.“ 

We are to obſerve, that this work of our Accur- 
ſius is in 8vo; but the following remarks which 
Mr. de la Monnoie ſent me, merit particular notice. 
The Dialogue of Mariangelus Accurfius, ſays he, 
„ which was levelled againſt thoſe who corrupted the 
Latin tongue, was perhaps printed in 1531 ; but 
«© then we may naturally ſuppoſe that it had been 
made public ſome years before, ſince Geoffry Tory 
** quotes it in his Champ fleuri, (Flowry field) which 
he himſelf printed in 4to, anno 1529. In like 
« nannor, ſays he, a thouſand other forms of ſpeech, 
* which Hieronymus Avacinus, a native of Verona, 
* gives us in the beginning of his elaborate annota- 
„ tions on the works of the ancient Poet Lucretius ; 
„% which I leave to the curious, who are lovers of 
« antiquity ; and which may be ſeen and read at 
« large, in a dialogue entitled Oſci & 4 * Dialogus 
% ludis Romanis aftus.s This piece is hinted at by 
« Paulus Jovius in the Elogiam of Battifta Pio, againſt 
„which it was chiefly levelled. The title of this 
„ Dialogue is whimſical enough, and of a decent 
length but I ſcarce underſtand the conſtruction of 
* the firſt words of it, Ofto, Volſco, Romanogue elo- 
„ quentia interlorutoribus:; methinks it ſhould be, 
*« & eloquentia, &c." 

[G] 4 work on the Invention of Printing.) I don't | 
pretend to have ſeen it, and advance this only on the (1) Toppi, Bib- 


teſtimony of Toppi (11); however, I am very oy _ N 


9 2 NS 


8 .i.a%, 


, . 14 
—{ 
ard to his Auſonius, it being reported that he had appropriated to himſelf the labours of 
Fabricie Varano Biſhop of Camerino ; however, he took an oath to the contrary, and 


proteſted he had never 


rrowed any embelliſhments from other authors. The tenor 


of his oath is remarkable [II]. Had his ſon Caſimir, who was a ſcholar I}, lived longer (4) Toppi, Bl. 


(Y, ſeveral more of. Accarſius's works would have been publiſhed. 


tain of what follows. "Twas thought that our Ac- 

curfius had writ with his own hand, in the firſt leaf 

of Donatus's Grammar printed on vellum z that zhis 

book and a work entitled Confefſfionalia, were the 

firſt books ever printed; and that Fobn Fauſtus, citi- 

zen of Mentz inventor of the art, had put them to 

(12) Chevillier, preſs in 1450 (12). Mr. Chevillier obſerves, that 

Origin. de e, this hecardias lived in 1500 (13); and yet he makes 

7 weey JED ſome difference between his teſtimony, and that of 

* dock de Bib. Ulric Zel, Bookſeller at Cologne in 1499 3 he makes, 

lizthecd Vatican, I ſay, ſome difference between them with regard to 

written by An- the time. Donatus, ſays he, had been printed longer, 

gelus Roccha, when . wrote this, than when Zel ſpoke of 

_ _ it (14). is plain that a year more or leſs, is of no 

Boxhornius in his conſequence on this occaſion. Beſides, can we ſay 

Theatr. Holl. pag. that a man who ſpent thirty three years in the Empe- 
138. cites this ror Charles the fifth's court, lived in 1500 ? 

pp [HI] The tenor of his oath is remarkable.) "Tis this; 

(13) Chevillier, Qzod dii homineſque, Jas, fiaefque audiat, ſacramenti 

Origin. de Impri- religione, ac fi quid eft jusjarando ſunctius, affirmo, 

merie de Pariz, idgue rite pariter ac fine dolo malo dici, ceteriſque accipi 

21 and 281, pole, me nec ullins unquam ſeripta perieg;fe ac ne ron- 

n ſpexifſe quidem, unde vel tantillum lucubrationes noſ- 

ire redimiri juvarigue datum fuerit. Quin immo 

Jaboraſſe, quoad ejus fieri licuerit, ut fi quippiam al- 

terius, poft objervationem quoque meam, editum occur- 

rerit, 2 noftris protinus aboleverimus. Yuod fi peje- 

rem, tum Pontifex perjurio, malus autem genius Dia- 

tribis contingat, #ſque adeo ut fi qua bona aut ſaltem 

mediocra in 7 s fuerint, inperitorum turbæ peſſima, 

(15) Marlagg · Gonis leviuſcula, triciſque viliora cenſeantur, fame fi 

Accurſius in Teſ- qu? manent munera, vento evolent progue vulgi levi- 

tudine, ad cal- fate ferantur (15). That is, © I ſolemnly ſwear, be- 

com Diatrib. « fore God, men, juſtice and ſincerity, or if any 


FACEPHALI, a Sect of Heretics, who were called fo, becauſe they had ho head 


| Horb. Napoler, 
P· 206. 


* thing be more holy than an oath, I arm upon it 
and declare what I now atteſt is pure, unfeigned 
truth, and deſire it to be received as ſuch by others; 
that I never read or even ſaw the compoſitions of any 
one perſon, whence I could borrow the leaſt hint 
or aſſiſtance for my own writings. So far from it, 
* that I endeavoured, to the utmoſt of my power, 
* whenever I found any thing publiſhed like what 
I had before written, I expunged it from my 
„own works. And in caſe I am forſworn, may 
te the Pope — me for it, and ſo evil a fate 
« attend my Diſcourſes, that whatever may be valua- 
dle or at leaſt indifferent in them, may be judged 
** abominable by the ignorant many, and very incon- 
* ſiderable, and even below trifles, by the learned 
* and judicious; and if I have any fame left, ma 
* the winds carry it away, and may it be ectared 
that I ow'd it entirely to the injudicious vulgar. 

[1] His fon Caſimir was a man of letters] 'Tis 
he, very probably, whom Vincente Pinelli the learned 
and celebrated Protector of the Literati, entertained 
for ſome time in his houſe ; for tho' Gualdo gives the 
name of Francis to the ſon of Accurſius; he is afraid, 
at the ſame time, of being miſtaken when he calls 
him by that name. Theſe are his words; Præter hos 
domi habuit Benediftum Octavium, res philoſophicas 
theologicaſque doflum. . . . Mariangeli Accurſii f- 
lium Fratciſcum ni fallor, inſignem moribus & dofri- 
nd (16). 1. e. Beſides thoſe, he had in his houſe (16) Gvaldus, f. 
Benedictus Octavianus, skill'd in Philoſophy and Di- Via Vincent. 
* vinity— Francis ſon to Mariangelus Accurſius, if I Pirelli. 
«« miſtake not, famous for his morals and his learn- 
«c ing.” 


or leader, from the Greek word axi$axx5, Some authors have given this name to 
thoſe who refuſed to adhere either to John Patriarch of Antioch, or St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, during the conteſt which they had with each other [A], in the time of Pope 
Sixtus III. after the meeting of the council at Epheſus. But the Acephali were pro- 
perly that party, which appeared about the year 482, and followed the errors of Peter 
% Forbef. I. Mongus Biſhop of Alexandria (a). But they abandoned him, when they found that 
#149. Hiſtric- he had ſubſcribed to the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, which they abhorred (5) (9) Liberaren in 


Theologic, lib. 3 


cap. 14. [BJ. Their doctrine was in general the ſame with that of the Eutychians [CJ, and di- 


[4] Who refuſed to adhere either to John Patriarch 
of Antioch, or St. Cyril of Alexandria; during the con. 
teſt which they had with each other.] The origin and 

ogreſs of this diſpute were as follows. This John 
of Antioch had been educated in the monaſtery of St. 
Euprepius near Antioch, where he had Neſtorius and 
Theodoret for his fellow-pupils. Upon the death of 
Theodotus in the year 427 he was raiſed to the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Antioch; and about two years after he 
was prompted by his friendſkip for Neſtot ius to op- 
poſe St. Cyril's writings and anathema's againſt him. 

When the council of Epheſus was called together 

by the Emperor Theodoſius in the year 431, he en- 
deavoured as much as poſlible, that they might not 
{all upon Neſtorius's opinions, and that no other con- 
ſeſſion but that of Nice ſhould be ſubſcribed, and that 
St. Cyril's Capitula might be cenſured as contrary to 
that confeſhon. Five days after the council was o- 
pened he came to Epheſus, and finding that Neſto- 
rius was already condemned by them, he held a little 
council of the Biſhops of his party in his own apart- 
ment the ſame day, and depoſed Cyril and Memnon 
Biſhop of Epheſus. Upon this he was cited before 
the council, and refuſing to appear, they excommuni- 
cated him. At his return to Antioch he continued 
to defend Neſtorius with the greateſt vigour for a 
long time, though he ſeemed to reject his opinions; 
and the reaſon which he alledged why he could ne- 
ver be induced to condemn him, was becauſe he 
thought that Neſtorius was orthodox in his real ſen- 
timents, though he had expreſſed them a little incau- 
tiouſly. At laſt he was reconciled to St. Cyril by 


reviario, c. 18. 


Nicephorus Ca/- 
realy lift. J. 16. c. 13, 


17, 20. 


means | of the Emperor, and condemned Neſto- 
rius (1). | , 
[B] But they abandoned him when they found that 1 
Be had ſubſcribed to the decrees of the council of Chal- ria, p. 265, 266, 
cedon, which they abhorred.) Liberatus (2) tells us, dit. Colon. Al- 
that when Peter Mongus had obtained the Biſhoprick avaſt 1720. 
of Alexandria, tie wrote to Acacius and Simplicius, e 
that he would a to the council of Chalcedon ; 
but on the other hand, in order to ſecure his intereſt 
with thoſe of Alexandria, who were enemies to that 
council, he aſſured them that he would not ſubmit 
to the decrees of it. But when this artful conduct of 
his was diſcovered, a great many of thoſe perſons, 
who were averſe to the council of Chalcedon, ſepa- 
rated themſelves from him, and refuſed any commu- 
nion with him, even when he had anathematized that 
council. Nay, they carried their reſentments ſo far, 
as to divide themſelves from thoſe of his ſucceſſors, 
who had his name in their Dipticks. Leontius (3) (3) Leontius 
likewiſe tells us, that when Athanaſius ſucceeded NH. By. 
Peter Mongus in his Biſhoprick, though he had . Libre de 
anathematiz'd the council of Chalecdon, the Acephali „ 
refuſed ro communicate with him, becauſe he had 
entertained his predeceſſor. Th & Ilirger ders 
'Adaraoic;, Kai eres xine, mo irorurey, % 
rd cid. a ed Tory ixoudroxy AA Jo'ri 
Tey Ilirge» idigere, A Deacon of Paleſtine, whoſe 
name. was Eſaias, was ordained their Biſhop and ſent 
to Alexandria, but he was rejected by ſome of them 
4)- | Liberatus 
[C] Their doctrine was in general the ſame with 5 ſapra. 
that of the Eutychians.} We find that they were 
* 


charged 
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red] contrary to the deciſion of the council of Chalcedon, which had condemned that 
e) Ferbeſ. bi Opinion (c). But there were four ſeveral ſubdiviſions of this ſect, which were diſtin- 
* guiſhed by ſome peculiarity in their notions [D]. 


charged with this doctrine in the council of Conſtan- 
tinople, which was held by Monnas Patriarch of that 
city in the year 536. The Monks of Jeruſalem and 
Syria preſented a long petition to that council, where- 
in they gave a fall account of the many evils which 
the church ſuffered from the Acephali ; they informed 
them, that thoſe Heretics had ſpoken in the moſt 
blaſphemous matiner againſt the council of Chalcedon ; 
committed the molt ſhocking acts of violence, and 
even murders ; had reordained and rebaptized ſeveral 
perſons, and been guilty of the moſt ſcandalous im- 
moralities. They defired therefore the council to 
anathematize in particular Severus of Antioch, Peter 
of Apamea, Zoaras and their followers. This was 
immediately complied with, and the Emperor Juſti- 


nian commanded by his edi, that the judgment of 


the council againſt them ſhould be put in execution; 
he baniſhed them from Conſtantinople, condemned 
their writings to be burnt, and prohibited any of the 
copiers to tranſcribe them, under pain of loſing his right 
hand. He likewiſe publiſhed a very ftri order, that 
no perſon who was engaged in the opinions of Nei- 
torius, Eutyches, Severus, or any other Heretics, 
| ſhould dare to raiſe any tumult, or in the leaſt diſturb 
G6, 4 3 ; the peace of the church (5). 
rr * * John Damaſcenus (6) calls theſe Heretics Egyptians, 
p. 188. edit. 4 and Schematici, and Monophyſite. 
Mons 1691. There is a long diſcourſe of Ruſticus a Deacon, 
6) Libra de who lived in thoſe times, againſt the Acephali ; 
ref. wherein he endeavours to ſhew, that “ our Saviour 
„ has two perfect and intire natures united in one 
«« perſon; and that he is conſubſtantial with God the 
Father with reſpec to his Divinity, and conſubſtan- 
tial with us with reſpe@ to his humanity.” Chriſ- 
tum negue Deo Patri, neque nobis efſe comperſonalem, 
fed pro duabus in una perſona integris ſeu perfettis 
naturis, Chriſtum eſſe Des Patri conſubſtantialem ſe- 
cundum Deitatem, & eu ndem Chriſtum eſſe nobis con- 
„ Ferbef abi ſulſtantialem ſecundum humanitatem (7). Leontius 
* likewiſe, whom we have quoted above, has given a 


very accurate confutation of the opinions of that ſect 


8 22 (8). Cardinal Baronius tells us (9), that this writer 
IF hos”. ©7» lived in the time of Juſtinian the Elder; but we may 
(9) Abd $5-m- Obſerve that Leontius himſelf mentions Eulogius the 
dun, A. D. Patriarch of Alexandria, who was undoubtedly con- 
553+ Y 3- temporary with Pope Gregory the firſt of Rome, and 
425 8 4 was raiſed to the Biſhoprick of Alexandria under the 

"PTE Emperor Tiberius in the year 531, and died under 

Phocas in 608, as Baronius himſelf informs us. 

[D] But there were four diſtinct ſubdiviſions of this 
ſet, which were diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiarity in 
their notions.] They were divided into the Corrup- 
ticolæ, the Incorrupticolæ, the Agnoctæ, and the 
Tritbeitæ. The Corrupticolæ were the followers of 
Severus of Antioch abovementioned; who being 
ask'd whether our Saviour's Body before the reſurrec- 
tion was corruptible or not ? anſwered that it was 
corruptible, and liable to the ſame neceſſities of 
nature as ours are, and required the ſame ſupplies of 
food and reſt. Upon this anſwer of Severus, ſome of the 


Alexandrians defired Julian the Biſhop of Halicarnaſ- 
ſus to give his opinion on that point; who replied, 
that our Lord's Body was iacorruptible before the 
reſurrection, and was not in reality but only in ap- 
arance affected with hunger, ſleep, &c. From this 
ulian ſprung the Sect of the Incorrupticole, Phan- 
taſiaſte, or Aphtbardocetæ, who founded their notion 
upon this argument, that if we allow that our Sa- 
viour's Body was corruptible, we muſt then acknow- 
ledge two natures in him, one incorruptible, and the 
other corruptible (11). Whereas Severus on the (11) Leont. ibid. 
other hand aſſerted, that the unity of Chriſt's nature A#ime 5. 
might be maintained, notwithſtanding his Body was 
obnoxious to corruption. The notion of the Intor- 
rupticolæ was confuted by ſeveral of the ancient fa- | 
thers, as particularly by Juſtin Martyr (12), Athana- (12) 0a; 
naſius (13), St. Baſil (14), Gregory Nyſſen (15), St. contra Genre. 
Chryſoſtom (16), St. Gregory Nazianzen (17), St. (13) De Hicar- 
Ambroſe (18, and St. Cyril of Alexandria (19). (240 5 f 
While this diſpute concerning the corruptibility 4%. Satie. 
and incorruptibility of Chriſt's Body was agitated (15) Contra Eu- 
among the Eutychians, Themiſtius a Deacon, (not 79miwm. 
Then iſtius the Pagan Philoſopher, who lived in the (5) Hom. 86. is 
fourth Century, as Nicephorus falſely ſuppoſed (20) 727) Ora ; 
asked Timotheus Aſterius Biſhop of Alexandria, who Santa 3 
was one of the Acephali, whether Chriſt was ignorant (18) De Figs ad 
of any thing, ſince he was obnoxious to corruption? &rtianum. 
Timotheus determined upon the negative; upon (19) E . ad 
which Themiſtius left his communion, and ſet up the e 11%. Eee. 
Sect of the Agnoctæ, who were likewiſe called The- 1. 18. c. 49. 
miſtiani from him, and who aſſerted that our Saviour 
was ignorant of ſome things, and particularly of the 
end of the world, and the laſt judgment, as Sophro- 
nius Patriarch of Jeruſalem affirms in his letter to Ser- 
gius Patriarch of Conſtantinople, which was read in 
the eleventh ſeſſion of the ſixth general council of 
Conſtantinople in the year 680. He maintained like- 
wiſe, that Chriſt did not know where Lazarus's 
ſepulchre was, ſince, according to St. John the Evan- 
geliſt (21), he asked his fiſters, Where have ye laid 
him This notion of the Agnoectæ was confuted by 
Eulogius Patriarch of Alexandria, as appears from 
Photius (22), and his book was declared by Pope (22) B, eb. 
Gregory the Great (23) to be agreeable to the ſenſe of cod. 230. 
both churches. 23) Lib. 10. 
The ſect of the Tritheite was derived from John Pi: 35. 
Grammaticus, firnamed Philoponus, an Eutychian. 
The foundation of his opinion was this ; that he con- 
founded the nature with the hypoſtaſis or perſon, in 
conſequence of which he argued, that fince there is 
but one hypoſtaſis or perſon in Chriſt, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be but one nature, which is his Divine Na- 
ture; nay, he carried his reaſoning ſtill further, and 
aſſerted, that fince there are three 3 or per- 24) Photius 
ſons in the Trinity, conſequently there are three na- Bihliarb. cad. xxi, 
tures, He likewiſe denied the reſurrection of the xxii, and xxiii. 
body, and wrote a book againſt it, which was an- See likewiſe 
ſwered by Theodofius, Conon, Eugenius and The- Franc. Ignat. 


miſtius, who were all of them of the Eutychian — 


party (24). p- 59, 60. 


(21) c. 11. v. 34. 


ACEsIUs, a Novatian Biſhop, who was called by the Emperor Conſtantine the 
(a) Du Pin, B;- Great to the council of Nice in the year 325 (a). Socrates the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorian 
lab, tom. a. p. has given us an account of ſome diſcourſe, which paſs'd between that Emperor and 


3 17. edit. Paris 


1693. Aceſius [A], and cenſured Euſebius and other writers for omitting it [B]. The ſame 


[4] An Account of ſome diſcourſe, which paſi'd be- 
(i) focrat. 1102, teen that Emperor and Aceſius.] He tells us (1), that 


| Kcecle}. L. I. cap. he cannot omit mentioning a remarkable fact, which 


210, ſhewed Conſtantine's hearty defire for the peace of the 
Church; for which purpoſe he ſent for Aceſius to the 
council. And when the creed, which was drawn up 
by that council, came to be ſign'd by all the members, 
he ask'd Aceſius whether he would give his conſent to 
that creed, and to the determination of the council 
concerning, the time of the celebration of Eaſter ; 

+ who replied, that there was nothing new determined 
by that council; fince this was the” faith, which 
he had received from his anceſtors even as high as 
the age of the Apoſtles; and with regard to the 
celebration of Eaſter, he had always obſerved it 
at the time which the council had appointed. Upon 
this the Emperor asked him, why he therefore ſepa- 


4 


far omitting it.] 


ſtory 


rated himſelf from the communion of the Church ? 
to which he replied, by giving him an account of 
what paſſed in the time of the perſecution under De- 
cius, and inſiſting upon the ſeverity of the rule then 
obſerved, that no perſon who had fallen into any 
crimes after Baptiſm, ſhould ever be received into 
the communion of the Church ; but ſhould be ex- 
horted to ſincere repentance, and warn'd to expect 
abſolution and forgiveneſs not of the Prieſts, but of 
God, who alone has the power of remitting ſins ; 
aid d Tis &,, wn bp Tr (epi, Upon this 
the Emperor ſaid to him with a great deal of pleaſant- 
ry, Then ſet up a ladder for your ſelf, Aceſius, and 
« aſcend to heaven alone.” Oise, & Axiru, Aa, 
x) porO- a ui; Toy pave. 
([B] . . . and 2 Euſebius and other writers 
e tells us, that neither Euſebius, 
nor 


(3) 


0 
Ec, 


4 


(2) Ibid. 


3 Annotat. in 


b. 1. c. 10. 
Hit. Eccleſ. So- 
- | 


ft, Eccliſ. I. 1. 
t. 21. 


(5) Annotat. in 
1. c. 10. Hift. 
Eccleſ. Socratis. 


a) Dr. Cave, 
iftoria Litera- 
ria, p · 17. edit. 
Colon. Allobrog. 
1720. and Olea- 
rius, Biblioth, 
Script. Ecelęſiaſt. 
tom. 1. P- 6. 
edit, Jene. 1711, 
(6) Ad D. 30 
yg 
e) De Scriptor. 
Eccleſ. my 
SO 1. Diſ- 
1 5.4 x 
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ſtory is likewiſe related by another Hiſtorian (C] 3 but che truth bf it is very much 


doubted by a critick of great eminence [ D]. 


nor any other writer had mentioned this ſtory ; but 
5 he himſelf was inform'd of it by a man of vera- 

„ rap wig Hours woke; oy, who was 
_ ed, and related what he ſaw tranſacted in that 
_—S From hence, ſays Socrates (2), I conjecture 
that the writers, who have omitted this fact, ated 

n the ſame views with many other hiſtorians, who 
are guilty of ſeveral important omiſſions, merely out 
of prejudice againſt ſome perſons, or affection to 
others. 

[C] The ſame flory is likewiſe related by another 
biftorian.] This hiſtorian is Sozomen, who ſeems to 
have taken it from Socrates, as the learned Valeſius 
obſerves (3), tho* he has made ſome little alterati- 
ons in the manner of relating the fact. He quotes 
no authority for it, as Socrates has done, but begins 
his account with alledging only a report concerning it: 
re d Toy g, i. e. © It is reported that the 
„ Emperor &c. (4).” He informs us that Aceſius urg- 
ed for a reaſon of his not communicating with the 
church, the conteſt which had been between Nova- 
tus and Cornelius in the time of the Emperor De- 
cius, about excluding thoſe, who had committed a 
mortal fin after Baptiſm, from all right to church com- 
munion. And he tells us, that Conftantine's reply 
to Aceſius was not deſigned as any compliment to him, 
but rather as a piece of raillery upon him for ſuppoſ- 
ing that his party were exempt from fin, «rapuaprirys, 
tho' they were men as well as others. 

D] The Truth of it is very much doubted by a cri- 
tick of great eminence.] This critick is no leſs than 
the learned Henry Valefius. His reaſons for doubt- 
ing of this ſtory are as follows (5); 1. Becauſe we 
have no authority for it in any ancient writer; 
2. Neither Socrates not Sozomen tell us of what ci 
Aceſius was Biſhop ; which circumſtance was necel- 
fary to render the account credible : 3, It is impro- 


bable, that a Biſhop of the heretics ſhould be called by 

Conſtantine to a council of the church; for if that 

Emperor ſent for Aceſius in order to reſtore a general 

conſent and tranquillity in the church, for the ſame 

reaſon he would have called the Biſhops of other 

ſets of heretics to the council of Nice: 4. What 

Socrates affirms, that he had this account from a man 

who was very aged, and had been preſent in the 

council, is abſolutely incredible. is old man 

was Auxano, a Presbyter of the Novatians, who went 

with Aceſius to the council of Nice, and told him 

the ſtory of Aceſius, and lived to the time of 

Theodoſius the Younger, as we find by Socrates him- 

ſelf (6). Now it is very certain, there were (6) L. 1. c. 144 
eight three years from that council to the beginning 

of Theodoſius's reign. If we ſuppoſe therefore that 

Auxano was twenty years of age, when he was pre- 

ſent at the council of Nice, and add them to the 

eighty three years abovementioned, it will appear that 

he was above an hundred years old, when he told 

Socrates this ſtory. Let the reader judge then, ſays 

Valeſius, what regard is to be paid to the teſtimony 

of a man who was ſuperannuated, and withal an he- 

retic. AEflimet igitur lefor, quanti faciendum fit 

teſtimonium hominis bci & K&rETICI, Ho- 

ever we ſhall leave the learned and impartial to de- 

termine upon the ſtrength of theſe exceptions to the 

truth of tes's ſtory ; tho' we cannot but ob- 

ſerve with regard to Valeſius's laſt objection, that tho” 

Auxano was an heretic, yet his teſtimony ought not 

therefore to be abſolutely rejected, as that critick N 
ſeems to ſuppoſe; fince Socrates aſſures us, that (8) Pe Lit & 
he was 4 man of veracity, dude. . . des Ry at 
mu, as we © ſerv'd above (7) ; and Valeſius him- pramiſſi lien; 
ſelf owns that this hiſtorian was not of the Novatian ſue Hif. Eeclaſ. 
ſect (8). | , Socratis, &c. 


ACHALKE PRESBTTERI (a), or the PRESSVYVT ERS of AcHArA, were thoſe (-) 47 Am. 44. 
who were preſent at the martyrdom of St. Andrew the Apoſtle, in the year 59, and 77 => 
are ſaid to have written an epiſtle concerning it. This epiſtle is inſerted in Latin in 34- 5 
Lipomannus, and Surius in his Hiſtory of the Lives of the Saints (b). Several eminent Hf aw... 
writers of the church of Rome, as Bellarmin (c) and father Labbe (4) receive it as ge- (2) 5i5t6. d. 
nuine 3 while Baronius (e) on the other hand ſeems to doubt of its authority; and Tille- = 2 


mont (f) and Du Pin (g) expreſly reject it. A German author (5) has very accurately Paris 1693. 
collected the opinions on both ſides of the queſtion, A late writer (i) has attempted 2 Pan 


Hendreich 7 


evince the genuineneſs of this epiſtle ; but with what ſucceſs, we ſhall fee in the note Tn. Brandeb, 


hereunder [Al. 


[M] - +. but with what ſucteſs we ſhall ſee in the 


note hereunder.) The main argument which he uſes 


in proof of his aſſertion, is the authority of the fa- 
thers. But he produces no teſtimonies prior to the 
latter end of the eighth Century, as that of Etherius 
Axamenſis in the year 789, Remigius Antiſſiodorenſis 


in 880, Petrus Damianus in 1057, Lanfranc of Can- 


{r) Dr. Cave's 
Hf. Literaria, 
F 18. edit. Co- 

n. . 
1720. 


(2) Libro de Fide from St. Juſtin (2), 


contra Maniche- 
01. 

(3) De Heref. 
ma. 40. 

(4) Ep. ad Ex- 
wperant, 

(5) I n Cone, 
Roman, 


6} Hift, Eccleſ. 


1 2% 


terbury in 1070, St. Bernard in 1115, Ivo Carnotenſis 
in 1092, who muſt infallibly be very incompetent 
witneſſes of what was done ſeven hundred or a thou- 
ſand years before they were born. But he alledges 
that the church of Rome reads this epiſtle in the of- 
fice of St. Andrew ; which may be true, and yet 
no argument for the genuineneſs of it, ſince there are 
a great many fabulous and ſpurious writings inſerted 
even in the moſt correct Roman Breviaries (1). 
The ancients indeed had ſome acts of St. Andrew's 
martyrdom extant among them, but they had been 
extremely corrupted BY the Manicheans, as appears 

ilaſtrius (3), and Pope Inno- 
cent (4); and Gelaſius (s) ices them among the 
Apocryphal books. Nay Euſebius himſelf tells us (6), 


that the Heretics had forged ſeveral books under the 


names of the Apoſtles, as particularly the goſpels of 
Peter, Thane ood Matthias, and — 1 and 
the Acts of Andrew, John and other Apoſtles ; 9 
*Ardhis 39 Inf v Atv "AﬀogoAuy ; 
Theſe books, continues he, none of thoſe who ſac- 
ceeded the Apoſtles regularly in the church ever 
thought proper to cite in their works. Beſides, the 
very manner of writing in them is extremely differ- 
ent from the ſimplicity of the Apoſtles ; and the doc - 


(7) Natalis Alex- 
ander. Hiſt. Ec« 
cleſ. Sec. 1. cap. 

trines contained in them are ſo inconſiſtent with the 

Catholic faith, that they ſhew them to be the forge- 

ries of Heretics. Epiphanius likewiſe tells us (7), (5) Adverſus 

that © the Encratitz, among their other hereſies, Hæreſes, bib. 2. 

* ranked in their cation of Scripture the Acts of tom. k. p. 400. 

« Andrew and John, and Thomas, and other Apo- w_ Colon. 

« cryphal writings.” x&xpmra« dd vpe Speere 

rad 2wyogulveng * Avis xat a Lea Seu, xa Oat, 

x6} *AroxpsPoig Twi, But theſe acts of St. Andrew 

were very different from thoſe which we have extant 

now ; for the latter ſeem to have been forged by ſome 

Monk or other of the middle age. There are ſome 

things in them, which are by no means agreeable to 

the Apoſtolic ages ; nay, the very form of the addrefs 

is extremely new and ſingular ; Al univers, Ecclefiis, 

que ſunt in Oriente & Occidente, & Meridiane, & 

Septentrione 3 i. e. From all the churches in the 

« Eaſt, and Weſt, and North, and South.” Be- 

ſides it is incredible, that St. Andrew in his ſpeech to 

the Proconſul ſhould make uſe of ſo many florid an- 

titheſes concerning the Tree of tranſereſſion and the 

tree of paradiſe ; the immaculate earth out of which 

the firſt man was created, and the immaculate Virgin, 

whom Chriſt was born a perfet# man; or that he 

uld fay ſo many affected and abſurd things to his 

croſs, It is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſuch a mul- 

titude of people would flock together out of the 

whole Province to kill Ægeas, and reſcue St. Andrew 

from his impriſonment. Nor can we imagine that 

this Apoſtle would have uſed ſuch harſh terms to 

Egeas the Proconſul, as he ſat upon his tribunal, by 

callin g him the ſon of death, and flubble prepared for 
Rr eternal 


—  —t — - - 


N 
| 
| 
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 GACHAN {4}, the ſon of Carmi of the Tribe of Judah, was preſent at the 
taking bf the city of Jericho [B]. He concealed part of the ſpoils in direct contra- 


eternal fire, Filium mortis & ffipulam æternis para- 
tam inahdiis, and have reproached him with impu- 
dence. "This is abſolutely irreconcileable with the 
meekneſs of an Apoſtle. I ſhall not inſiſt upon the 
ge circumſtances, which are there ſaid to have at- 
tended his crucifixion ; but ſhall obſerve, that the 
myſtery of the Trinity is explained in ſuch a manner, 
as renders it ſuſpicious, that theſe acts were invented 
after the council of Nice. The author ſeems to have 
embraced the ſame opinion with the modern Greeks 
. concerning the Holy Ghoſt, which he affirms to 
ceed only from the Father, and to reſt upon the , 
Theſe diſputes were never thought of till ſeveral ages 
after the Apoſtles time. Baronius indeed tells us, 
that this clauſe about the Holy Ghoſt is not in ſeveral 
ancient manuſcripts. But who can tell, as Mr. Du 
(3) Biblietb. des Pin obſerves (8), whether that paſſage was not rather 
Auteurs Eccleſs eraſed in ſome MSS. than — 4 — in others ? 
dom, . P. 18. And then he adds, with his ufual candor, that this 
epiſtle ought to be conſidered as a piece of doubtful 
authority, cbich never can be made uſe of, as St. Jerom 
ſays, to prove any article of faith. In ſhort, we find 
that the learned Dr. Cave was induced, by the reaſons 
abovementioned, to reject the whole as a mere pious 
fraud, and the abſurd prodution of ſome zealous 
Monk. Tota horum actorum compages piam fraudem, 
& ineptum Monachorum ingenium & zelum manifeſto 
Dr. apit (9). 
* 3 # A] Achan.) Achan was the ſon of Carmi, the fon 
(1) Joſhua vii, of Zabdi, the ſon of Zerah, as the ſcripture tells us (1). 
1. udah had by Thamar two ſons, Pharez and Zerah. 
rah was the father of Zabdi; and Zabdi the father 
of Carmi, whoſe ſon was Achan. We ſee here, 
that there were but five perſons in a ſucceſſion. in 
this family for the ſpace of 265 years; ſo that it is 
plain neither of them could have had children before 
the age of fifty or fifty five years. This Achan is 


(2) x Book 4. 7. called in the Chronicles (2) Achar, and there is ſome 


alluſion made to this particular action of his, for he is 
ſtiled TJW OP Achar Ocher, the Troubler of Iſrael; 
and there is the ſame alluſion, tho* expreſs'd more 
obſcurely in the 25th verſe of the vii. chapter of 
(Sn bs Clerc. Joſhua, where the word Acbor ſignifies Trouble (3). 

| [B] Achan . . . was preſent at the taking of the city 
of Fericho.) God gave a j command to the 
ſraelites to uſe the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the inha- 
bitants of this city, He ordered that the city and 41l 
(4) Joch. vi. 7. that were therein ſhould be atcurſed (40. This ſhews 
that it was devoted to abſolute deſtruction without 
any reſerve. There were ſeveral kinds of theſe de- 
votions in uſe amongſt the Jews ; ſometimes all the 
inhabitants of a city, and all the cattle in it were 

deſtroyed ; at other times the women and children 
were ſpared ; and very often the riches and ſpoils of 
the city, as well as the people, were preſerved ; 
in ſhort the extent and manner of theſe devotions 
depended entirely upon the will of him, who had the 

right of devoting. The Canaanites, who were ene- 

mies to God, were all appointed by him for deſtruc- 

(5) Deut. vii. 2, tion (5). He commanded, that they ſhould be exter- 
minated, and put to the ſword ; that no alliance ſhould 

be contraſted with them. However we do not find 

that they were univerſally treated with the ſame ri- 
gour as Jericho was; for their cities and the ſpoils of 

them were preſerved. Tho“ Moſes had devoted the 

Cities of Sihon King of Heſhbon, yet the cattle and 

(6) Idem, ii. 35. the ſpoils were reſerved for the iconquerors (6). But 
in the caſe of Jericho the ſeverity was carried to the 
utmoſt extent; a/l that was in the tity, both man and 

woman, young and old, and ox, and fbeep, and aſs, were 

(7) Joh. vi. 21, detroyed with the edge of the ſword (7) ; only the 
SILVER and Goulp, and the veſſels of braſs and iron 

(8) Ver. 24. pere put into the treaſury of the houſe of the Lord (8). 
Nay the curſe was perpetuated upon that city; for 

the ſcripture informs us, that Joſhua adjured the peo- 

ple in the following form, never to rebuild it: — 

ed be the man before the Lord, that riſeth up and bui la- 

eth this tity Fericho : he ſhall lay the faundation there- 

of in his firſi-born, and in his youngeſt ſon ſhall be ſet 

Ver. 26, up the gates of it (9g). We find in the ancient Hiſtor 
ſeveral inſtances of ſuch imprecations as theſe againſt 

rebuilding the cities of enemies, whoſe power they 

were jealous of, or whoſe perfidiouſneſs and vio- 


diction 


lence they deteſted. The Romans made a decree full 
of the moſt ſolemn execrations (16) againſt thoſe, (10) Zonar. L 2. 
who ſhould rebuild Carthage, which had been the 
rival of their empire, and the ſituation of which 
was ſo advantageous, that it muſt inevitably give 
them the moſt formidable apprehenſions, if ever it 
was rebuilt. Agamemnon made the ſame impreca- 
tions againſt thoſe who ſhould rebuild Troy, and 
Crceſus againſt thoſe, who ſhould rebuild Sidene ; 
a this was agreable to the —— euſtom, as Strabo 
ſſures (11). "Eirz u narug*o he I Ayapipwer®- (17) Lib. 1 
xark wean 7966, ep xc; 6 Kpeiro; EN av Ta- 7 4 
de is fe 6 riamos xariprys TN, ay; Irre dr 
Thy rige rl way Tow ror, The Ionians devoted 
thoſe perſons to the ſevereſt vengeance, who ſhould 
attempt to rebuild the temples, which had been de- 
moliſhed by the Perſians ; the ruins of them might 
continue to poſterity as an eternal monument of the 
impiety of thoſe Barbarians, and ſhew how little con- 
fidence was to be placed in thoſe people, who had | 
been preſumptuous enough to wat even againſt the oY 
Gods themſelves (12). e Greeks likewiſe prohi- (29 Ifocrates ig 
bited the rebuilding of the temples, which had been Panegyr. 
burnt down by the Perſians in their country z and or- 
dered them to continue for ever in the ruins, as a 
public monument of the hatred between thoſe two 
nations (1 3)- | | (13)Diodor. L. 11, 
Theſe imprecations of Joſhua were not in vain. Pauſan. in Pbe- 
In the time of King Ahab Hiel the Bethelite under - 
took to rebuild Jericho (14) ; but he loſt his eldeſt (14) 1 Kings 
ſon Abiram, when he laid the foundation; and his xvi 34+ 
Ho ſon Segub, when he ſet up the gates. In 
ome copies of the Septuagint the hiſtory of Hiel is 
inſerted in the 26th verſe of the 6th chapter of Jo- 
ſhua ; but the names are alter'd : Ard Ozarn (or Azo- 
zan) of Bethel having done this, be loft Alirom his 
eldeft ſon when be laid the foundations, and his young- 
en ſon, whom be had remaining, when be ſet up 1 
ates ; Kai irons d uras Q (vel Aga gat 6 in Ba- 
wn, i To Ab v mpowreroxy drk ibu 
abi, xa} i To wri GA ow inionos Tits Tye"; 
arts. This is a very faulty tranſlation of the paſſage 
above cited in the firſt Book of Kings, where that fact 
is related. OTE 
However it does not appear, that Jericho was en- 
tirely abandoned till the time of this. Hiel ; for we 
find by ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, that there were 
inhabitants there before, Thoſe writers, who ſup- 
poſe that the city of Palm-trees was the fame with 
Jericho, muſt neceſſarily acknowledge, that it was in 
being ſoon after Joſhuah's time, fince the children of 
Jethro, the Kenite, went up out of the city of Palm- 
trees to ſeek a better ſettlement at the beginning of 
the government of the Judges (15). King Eglon (18) Judges & 
took the city of Palm-trees from the Iſraelites (16). 7, 
David's Embaſſadors having been ill treated by the (46) ch. fl. 1 
King of the Ammonites, -who had ordered half of 
their beards to be ſhaved off, and their garments to 
be cut off in the middle, ftaid at Jericho till their 
beards were grown (17). So that there was from (17) 2 Sm. X. 
that time a city of Jericho; but it ſtood very proba- 4, ;. 
bly near the ruins of ancient Jericho (18). This is (18) Doubdan 
confirmed by Joſephus, who obſerver, that there was Bg l Torr 
to be ſeen in his time near the ancient Jericho, which n. 
was deſtroyed by Joſhua, a fountain, which was fuf- 
ficient to water the whole country: aye wir To * 
m "Lipr,oivre, nos N 222 va Tpog aps N- 
rape m xaps my WHAK uy dA m5 Mw, w Ie 
pl Sas def r (19). It is plain from this au- (19) Jotph. 4 
thor's mentioning ancient Jericho, near which the Be/o Jada. 
ſource of this fountain was, that he conſiders it as J. 5, & + 
diſtin from the new city, which was ſituated in the 
middle of the country: 
The ancient city was never rebuilt till the time of 
Hiel the Bethelite; and tho' the vengeance of God 
had appeared very eminently againſt him, who had 
engaged in that work, yet we do not find that any 
perſon ſcrupled to go and live there, when once it was 
rebuilt. The Prophets Elijah and Eliſha were there 
for ſome time: nay our Saviour himſelf honoured it 
with his preſence ; and in the latter times of the 
Hebrew Republic it was a place of conſiderable im- 
portance. At prelent Jericho is almoſt 1 ow 
one 


(a1) rift T fy 
Creation, p. 271, 
27%» 


ftroying not only the men and women, 


(28) Mr. Jack: 
's Remarks on 
a book entitled, 
Cbriſtianity as 
old as the Creati- 
on, p. 49, & ſeq 


ACH 


diction to God's ex 


exigence, 


command; which fin of his was attended with very fatal 
conſequences to the Iſraelites [C], for three thouſand men whom Joſhua had ſen 
the city of Ai, were defeated and put to flight b 


t againſt 
the enemy. Joſhua in this dreadful 


proſtrated himſelf upon the earth before the Lord, and deſired him in the 


moſt moving terms to have mercy upon his people. God immediately acquainted 


Joſhua with the cauſe of this misfortune, which was their taking of 


the accurſed thing, 


and commanded him to ſandtify the people. Upon this Joſhua aſſembled the people to- 


doned ; it conſiſts of not above thirty or =P wretch- 
ed cottages, which ſerve for a retreat to ſome poor 
Turks. The plain of Jericho, which was ſo much 
extolled by the ancients for its beauty and fertility is 


now abſolutely uncultivated, and produces nothing 
but a few wild trees and fruits (20). 


It will not perhaps be improper to conſider here 


ſome objections, which have been ſtarted with regard 
to the ſevere treatment of the Canaanites. A late au- 
thor (21) inveighs very ſeverely againſt the Ferws in- 
vading them (by God's command, je he does not 
mention it here) rho were a free and independent na- 
tion . « . and on pretence of their being idolaters, de- 

ut infants in- 
capable of idolatry. This he repreſents as an unpa- 
rallel'd piece of injuſtice and cruelty, and therefore he 
would be glad to know what our Divines ſay. . to 


ſhew it is not contrary. to the law of nature. In anſwer 


to this an ingenious writer (22) obſerves, that altho' 
a viſible temporal Prince has no authority to puniſh or 
deſtroy his ſubjects, merely for being idolatrous, the 
inviſible ſpiritual Lord undoubtedly has. Idolatry is a 
direct and immediate rebellion againſt God, who 
might according to the laws of juſtice and equity, 
extirpate any nation for an incorrigible impiety of 
this kind. And 'tis the very ſame thing with re] 
to natural reaſon and equity in the caſe, whether God 
deſtroy'd thoſe nations (whoſe iniquities were full 
and call'd for puniſhment} by fire, water, plague, 
peftilence, or famine, or by the ſword of another na- 
tion, raiſed up and commiſſioned immediately by him- 
ſelf for that purpoſe. The author of Chriſtianity &c. 
offers three arguments to evade the force of this an- 
ſwer to his objections. | 
t. To the plea of the Jews having God's imme- 
iate command to deſtroy the Canaanites, he alledges, 
That no man could be as certain he had any ſuch poſi- 
tive command from God, as he was, that God had 
forbid it to him by the light of nature. In anſwer 
to which it is urged, that it is abſurd to ſay, that 
God cannot by his immediate power give men as great 
a certainty of his will revealed to them, as by the 
moſt demonſtrative reaſon; and if he can, then, as 
reaſon tells every man that human life is the undoubt- 
ed property of God to diſpoſe of as he thinks fit, the 
ſame reaſon will tell them, that when God commands 
it to be taken away, it is no more a breach of the 
law of nature, or revelation, forbidding men to kill 
one another without cauſe, (for chat alone is murder,) 
than it is a breach of the ſame law for a Civil Magi/- 
trate to command a man to be put to death for the 


moſt heinous crime committed againſt the law of the 


men to deſtroy another man or body of men with- 


from him, is highly unreaſonable and abſurd. 


land. It cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed that God 
by revelation will command one man or body of 


out cauſe ; but to ſuppoſe, that on no account he 
can give men a certainty of ſuch a command gy” 
a 
the objector might be challenged to ſhew a caſe 
to juſtify any human Governour in executing death 
upon a criminal, that will not juſtify the providence 
of God, as plainly and flrongly in his commanding 
by expreſs revelation a criminal offending againſt the 
divine laws to be put to death. It is unreaſonable 
therefore to deny that power. to'God, which is allow'd 
to men. The infants ſuffering with their idolatrous 
wicked parents, mult be reſolved into the wiſe and 
good Jiſbeaſuion of God, who knew it would be bet- 
ter for them to die, tho' guiltleſs, than to live. 

2. The objector urges, that God has a thouſand ways 
ef puniſhing wicked nations with death, without com- 
manding men to do any thing, which b, the law of 
nature he had forbid them — If God deſigned what he 
did to be a terror to others, would he not act after ſuch 
a ſignal and ſupernatural manner, as all ſhould ſee it 
was his own doing ? In anſwer to this, 'tis faid, 


that God might deſign what he did by the hands of 


gether ; 


the Jews, to be a teſtimony to them of his diſpleaſure 
againſt idolatry, by making them the ſignal inſtruments 
of puniſhing it in another nation, in order more ef- 
fectually to deter them and their poſterity from it by 
the memorial of ſo miraculous a judgment, executed 
by their hands againſt the enemies of true religion 
and the worſhippers of falſe Gods. So that the 
reaſon of the deſtruction of the Canaanites was evi- 
dent; and the effecting it by the Jewiſh armies tend- 
ed to fulfil the end for which God deſigned it: 
And the proner the Jews themſelves were to ido- 
latry, which is made another objection in the 
caſe, the more likely was the method of God's mak- 
ing them the inſtruments of extirpating it, to re- 
form their proneneſs to it; when they both ſaw 
the vEngeance, which God, by their hands executed 
againſt it, and were alſo at the ſame time aſſured 
from God himſelf that no leſs vengeance in like man- 
ner ſhould fall upon them and their. children, if 
they ſhould forſake the worſhip of him the true 
God, and devote themſelves to the ſervice of idols. 
3. The third argument of thę author of Chriſtianity 
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&e. (23) in ſupport of his objection, is, If the 1/raclites (23) P. 274, 


had a Divine commiſſion to extirpate the Canaanites, 75. 


the Canaanites ought to have known it, to prevent 
their l men acting by a divine commiſſion ; other- 
wiſe there would be two oppoſite rights at the ſame 
time; a right in the Fews to take away the lives of the 
Canaanites, and a right in the Canaanites by the law 
of nature to defend their lives. In anſwer to this it 
is ſaid ( 24) 


form wi 


that this argument is exactly of the ſame (24) Mr. fack- 
the following one, viz. It God by any 2 — 


immediate or providential judgment from himſelf, &c. p. 52. 


deſigned to kill any one, as by fire, water, plague, 
&c. he ought to let him know it, that he might not 
reſiſt, by endeavouring to eſcape the fire or water, 
or by taking medicines to cure the plague ; otber- 
ie there would be tro oppoſite rights at - the ſams 
time; a right in. God to take away the life of a man 
his creature, when and how he pleaſed, and a right in 
man by the law of nature to uſe all reaſonable means 
in his power for the preſervation of his life. The 
caſe is parallel; and it ſeems unreaſonable to urge 
an argument from two oppoſite rights, which is appa- 
rent in the daily thoughts and actions of men. Have 
not I a right to think for my ſelf, and to act ac- 
cording to my judgment ? And has not another per- 
ſon the ſame. right to think for himſelf, and to act in 
oppoſition to me, according to his judgment alſo ? 
LC... . . which fin of his was attended with 
very fatal conſequences to the Iſraelites.] We are 
told in Scripture, that the children of Iſrael committed 
a treſpaſs in the accurſed thing, becauſe Achan had 
taken of it; and that the anger of the Lord was 


kindled againſt them (25). Now it will be asked, (2;) Joch. vii. x 


how it can be properly ſaid, that tHe Iſraelites had 
committed a treſpaſs, ſince Achan only was guilty of it? 
and how the anger of the Lord could juſtly be kindled 
againſt all Iſrael, fince there was but one man who 
had offended? To this it is anſwered, I. That 
it is an uſual manner of expreſſion in the Scripture 
as well as in common coaverſation, to aſcribe that 
to the whole community which belongs only to one 
or a few perſons, 


Thus St. Matthew (26) tells us (26) xxvi. 8. 


that the Diſciples murmured at Mary Magdalen's compared with 


pouring out the precious ointment upon our Savi- 
our's head, though it was Judas only who was diſ- 
pleaſed at it; and the fame Evangeliſt applies that 
to both the thieves who were crucified with Chriſt, 


John xii. 4. 
and St. Murk 
Xiv. 3+ 


which related only to one of them (27). The ſame (27) xxvii 44+ 


manner of ſpeaking is frequently uſed by the moſt 


exact profane authors, as appears from Donatus upon 
Terence (28). 


II. Achan's crime was conſidered as that of the 2. Scan. i. 


whole poopie, as long as the people permitted it to 
go unpuniſhed. It is true, neither the magiſtrates nor 
the people knew any thing of it at firſt, and conſe- 

quently 
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gether z and Achan was taken out from all the tribes by God's appointment Dh, and 


confeſſed that he had ſtolen [E] a rich Pony 
t 


kels of filver, and a wedge of gold of 
ground in his tent. Having ma 


quently it could not be imputed to them, as if they 
- Had neglected to puniſh it. But God was willing 
to ſhew them the danger of violating his command- 
ments by the ſeverity with which he treated them, 
by inflicting the puniſhment, which was due to Achan 
only, upon the whole nation. There is no injuſtice 
in this conduct of his; for the external evils which 
he chaſtiſes us with, are generally the effects of his 
mercy rather than of his juſtice ; by this means he 
exerciſes our patience, raiſes our zeal for his ſer- 
vice, and awakens our attention to our own beha- 
viour. This manner of reaſoning is juſtifed by the 
good effects, which the misfortune, that attended 
a few particular perſons had upon Joſhua, and the 
elders, and the whole nation ; and it ſhews the ad- 
vantages which men of virtue receive from publick 

(29) Calmet, in evils and calamities (29). 

* The judicious Monfieur Le Clerc obſerves, that it 
is probable that a great many perſons were privy 
to this crime of Achan, or had neglected to prevent 
the command of God from being broken. It was 
ſomething of this nature that kindled his anger againſt 
all the Iſraelites; for though they were guilty of 
many other fins which deſerved his vengeance, yet 
we muſt ſuppoſe, that he had a particular regard to 

zo) Comment. in this crime in his puniſhment of them (30). 

95 Vite Is [Di] Achan was taken out from all the tribes by 
God's appointment.) St. Jerom is of opinion that 

this was done by caſting lots, and renders theſe words 

in our tranſlation ; Aud it Hall be that the tribe which 

the Lord taketh ; Quancumgue tribum ſors invenerit. 

i. e. Whatever tribe the lot ſhall fall upon.” And 
Joſephus has repreſented this fact in the ſame man- 

: ner; r, Quay fu; i. e. they caſt lots by 

(31) Joſeph. * tribes (31). : 

Antrg. J. 5. c. 1. It is plain that there is no mention made of lots 
in the original ; and Le Clerc is of opinion that they 
were not uſed in this caſe, but that Eleazar ſtood in 
his pontifical garments, and pronounced what God 
ſuggeſted to him. The Rabbis tell us, that every 
tribe was made to paſs before the ark, and that the 
tribe which was guilty ſtood ſtill before it, without 
being able to move themſelves out of the place. 
Others aſſert, that every tribe paſſed ſeparately be- 
fore the High-Prieſt, who had his breaſt plate on, 
and that the tribe of Judah was diſcovered to be 
guilty, becauſe the ſound of the ſtone, an which 
the name of that tribe was engraven, ceaſed imme- 

(32) See Vata- diately (32). 

bſus, Muſ. Druſ. But it is moſt probable that the uſual method was 

Bontr, taken upon this occaſion ; they caſt lots to diſ- 

cover firſt the tribe, then the family, next the houſ- 
hold, and laſtly the particular perſon. This method 

(33) 1 Sam. x. Was obſerved in the election of Saul for King (33), 

20, 21s and in the caſe of his ſon Jonathan, who had 

. eaten honey . 7. qu 5 — 
iv. 41, 42. mand (34). e land of Canaan was div amo 
2 1 the people by Lot (35) ; and the ſcape-goat appointed 


Xxiv. 5,6, 7, 8, for an atonement, was choſen in the ſame man- ſpe 


9. & ſeg ner (30). "INI a : 
(36) Levit. xvi® The uſe of lots is very common in ſcripture ; 
; nay it ſeems to be authorized even in things which 
relate to religion ; and God himſelf appears to have 
approv'd of it upon many occaſions. He directed 
the lots to diſcover Achan and Jonathan in the 
caſes above mentioned. And this method ſucceeded 
when the mariners were in danger of ſhipwreck on 
437) Jon. i. . account of Jonah (37); and the ſame was obſerved, 
when the Apoſtles wanted to chuſe a perſon in the 
(38) Ads i. 26, oom of Judas (38). In ſhort Solomon tells us, that 
the lot is caft into the lap; but the whole diſpoſing 
(39) Prov. xvi. thereof is of the Lord (39); and that the lot cauſeth 
33- contentions to ceaſe, and parteth between the mighty (40). 
(40) xviii. 18. But neither theſe examples nor authorities, as Fa- 
(41) Comment. ther Calmet obſerves (41), can abſolutely. juſtify the 
fur Jeſus vii. 14+ aſe of lots; and nothing but the expreſs command of 
God, and an authority ſuperiour to human laws, could 
vindicate the conduct of Joſhua with regard to the diſ- 
covery of Achan, or that of Saul with regard to Jona- 
than. As God has never abſolutely promiſed to diſcover 
ſecret crimes by that method ; we can never make uſe 


loniſh garment [F], and two hundred ſhe- 
y ſhekels weight, and had hid them in the 
e this open acknowledgment of his ſin, Joſhua ordered 


him 


of it for that purpoſe, without a preſumptuous tempt- 
ting of him, unleſs we had his direct command for 
it. The uſe of lots is ſtill Jeſs allowable in the choice 
of perſons for the government either in civil or religi- 
gious affairs. We have indeed two inftances of 
this kind, one in the choice of the firſt King of 
Iſrael, arid the other in that of an Apoſtle, who was 
to ſucceed Judas; but this was done by the particu- 
lar appointment of God. The former election was 
made by a Prophet, and the latter by the Apottles ; 
beſides; the Apoſtles did not pr to this method 
till they had before tried all the human means which 
prudence could ſuggeſt, by fixing upon two men of un- 
doubted merit, and addreſſing themſelves to God in 
prayer that he would direct them: Nobis ab 2 — 
ſors ducta deſifnat, quia ubi ex fide integrs & ora» 
tione preemiſſa ſors ducitur, ea, que Dei voluntas 
continet in occulto, ſors hominibus declarat in mani- 
feſto (42). The laws of the ancient chureh condemned (42) Origen, 
very ſeverely the uſe of lots in the election of Biſhops : Hen 23. i= 
Sortis uſum in elefionibus perpetud damnatione prohi- 1% 
bemus, ſays Pope Honorius. And it is certain, that 
it would be the ſource of great confufion, to truſt to 
chance a point of ſuch importance as the choice of 
thoſe, who are to fill that character, eſpecially, firice 
there are other methods of examining whether they 
are ſufficiently qualified or not. With reſpe& to the 
caſe of the mariners, who ſucceeded in diſcovering 
Jonah by caſting of lots; we cannot conclude from 
thence, that this action of theirs was approved of by 
God, but it appears to be merely the effe& of ſu- 
perſtition ; and it is very certain, that the external 
ſucceſs of any act can never prove the intrinſic good- 
neſs of it. To conclude, the divifion of the 
mis'd land by lot, was made by the command of God, 
and therefore we cannot doubt the reaſonableneſs 
and equity of it; and it is acknowledged by Divines, 
— — ſuch occaſions the uſe of lots is very 
ifiable. 

[EJ Who confeſs'd that ze had flolen He.] As 
ſoon as the lot fell upon Achan, Joſhua exhorted him 
in the mildeſt terms imaginable to confeſs his crime. 
My jon, ſays he (43), give, I pray thee, glory to the (43) Joſh. vis 
Lord God of Iſrael, and make canfeſſfion unto him &c. 19. 
The gentleneſs, with which he treats Achan ag his 
ſon, tho' he knew him to be the cauſe of all the 
diſtreſs and confuſion, which they were involved in, 

A the 75 yr of a great and generous ſpirit. 

rotius ( rves this e, that we m „ ken. 

draw — hence 8 favour of hs 28 

immortality of the Soul. For it is not probable, that 

Achan would be induced by any other apprehenſion 

to confeſs a crime, which would inevitably expoſe 

him to capital puniſhment. For it is the opinion of 

the Jews, that God will pardon ſuch crimes, when 

the guilty perſon has confeſſed them and ſuffer'd death 

for them: Videtur binc ref? colligi ſpes aligud de 

animorum permanſi ne poſt mortem. Qud enim alid 
adductus hic ham eff, ut crimen capitale fate- 

retur ? Eft autem ſententia Fudeorum, confeſſione & 

morte criminum talium:veniam à Deo impetrari. 

LF] 4 Babyloniſh garment.) The Hebrew ex- 
preſſion is MA IM i. e. © a garment of Sinhar.” 
Aquila calls it 5«Am Bas een, i. e. * a long Baby lo- 

* niſh garment.” Symmachus renders it n 
Tusa, 1. e. * a garment of Sennar ; and the Sep- 
tuagint ian me, i. e. „a garment of divers co- 
* lours.” Babylon was built in the plains of Shinar, 
as it is called in our tranſlation (45). We find Les (45) Oeneſ. xi. 2. 
re B as, i. e. Sennaar of Rabylon,” in Hi/- 
tieus Milefius, Singara in Ptolemy. and ry and 
Singarana in Sextus Rufus. The cloths of Babylon 
are celebrated among the ancients. The fcripture 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhes the garmgnts which are called 
Aadoret, by the epithet hairy; which would incline one 
to think, that * were like Turkiſh tapeſtry, which 
is a, Very ancient manufacture, and came originally 
from the Eaſt. Moſes compares Eſau to an Adoret 
or Hairy gatment (46); and Zechariah (47) ſays, that (46)Ibid.xxv. 25. 
for the future the Prophets ſhall not wear 4 rough (47) xiii 4 
garment, (or as it is rendered in the margin of our 
f 6 tranſlation, 


(s 


6556 


(56 


xv. 25. 


(55) Joſh. vii, ones (550. 


ventar. de Scrip- 


A U H 


him and his children to be ſeized [G, and carried ints the valley of Achot, here hie 


was ſtoned to death, and then burnt to aſhes [HI | 
raiſed over him oo This expiation being made, Ai was immediately taken by ſtrata- 
ſand of rhe enemies were put to the ford (a:). 


gem, and twelve 


likewiſe by other , that this garment ' was 
ſometimes very magnificent, . and was worn by 
Princes. Thus the ng of Niniveh Jaid his robe 


tranflation a garment x to deceive. We find 
ni 


or Aderet from him, and tovered himſelf with ſack- 


(48) Jon. ii 6. cloth, at the preaching of Jonah (48). Joſephus tells 
us, that the garment, which Achan took, was a 
royal garment all woven of gold, xAupuiie Baciuo is 
(49) Antiq: I. 5. pores ava Pacing (49). 
© 1” ger Bonfrer; With reſpect to the Babyloniſh garments ; the an- 
1 c. 7. v. 21. tients agree, that they were of divers colours (50): 
but ſome writers ate of opinion, that they Wete 

weaved of different colours; others, that theſe c 
lours were embroidered upon them; and others 
again, that they were died. Silius Italicus is of the 


firſt opinion; 


' Peftis fpirantes referent ſub tigmine vultus 


(51) L. 14s Rue radio celat Babylon (51). | 
Martial favours thoſe, who ſuppoſe them to be em- 
broidered : 

Non ego prætulerim Babylonica pitta ſuperb? 

(59) Ls. Texta, Semiramid que variantur acu (52). 

28. Vi 


in Apopboretis. Pliny ſeems to be of the laſt opinion. Colores diver- 
fos picturæ intexere Babylon maxim? celrbravit, & 
e e. 48. nomen impoſuit (53). And Apuleius (54) expreſſes 
54) Florid. I. 1. himſelf to the ſame purpoſe. The Vulgate tranſla- 
tion calls this garment, pallium coccineum, i. e. a 
« ſcarlet robe,” which ſeems not to be very agree- 
able to the words of the original. | 
e) Foſhua order'd him, and his children to be 
ſei x d.] The Scripture tells us, that 70% and all I 
ral with bin took Achan the ſon of Zerah and the 
filver, and the garment, and the wedge of geld, and 
bis. ſons, and his daughters, and his oxtn, and his 
Net, and his ſheep, and his tent, and all that he bad; 
and they brought them into the valley of Achor. . . . 
And all Ijrael floned him with flones, and burned 
them with fire, after they had ſtoned them with 
This paſſage may admit of this ex- 
24, 25. lication, that Achan's ſons and daughters were 
ught forth in order to receive Joſhuah's exhorta- 
tions, with the reſt of the people, that they ſhould 
take care to avoid all ſuch attempts as that, for 
which Achan was to be puniſhed ; and not with any 
deſign, that they ſhould be put to death with their 
father. Thoſe writers, who maintain this opinion, 
underſtand the words, that immediately follow, And 
they floned them, (as it is in the Hebrew, and not 
him, as in our tranſlation,) of Achan and his cat- 
(56) See Grotius tle (56). But it is probable, that his children 
in locum, were privy to his crime, and conſequently deſerved 
iſhment. For it would undoubtedly have been a 
very ſhocking example in ſuch a public judgment 
as this, to have involved Achan's ſons and daughters 
in his puniſhment, if they had been innocent ; and 
it is certain the Moſaic Law has expreſly determined 
the contrary, where it tells us, that the Fathers ſhall 
not be put to death for the children, nor the chil- 


HJ; and a great heap of ſtones was 


% Jelhua vil 
| vu, ix. 

dren for tb ' fathers * but that entry man Ball 
be put to dedtÞ'for hit own fin 69 The Aal. j Deut. xxivi 
mudiſts affüre us, chat Achai's children were ac- dl 
complices in his crime, ſince it was impoſſible to 

hide what he had ſtolen in his tent, without their 

knowing of it. But St. Auſtin (58), and ſeveral (5) On. 8. ;, 


other eminent interpreters (59, are of opinion, that Ca 
tho'. the children were . of their father's — in - neem . 
crime, yet the 8 them to death may be vindi- (59) Maf. Cor- 
cated from injuſtice; fince God, who is the ſovereign 1 1 
Jadge of all his creatures, and who is determined in ; 
is whole conduct by the eternal and invariable rules 
of juſtice and truth, has always a right to reſume 
our life, which he has only entruſted us with during 
his pleaſure, without any preciſe limitation of time. 
Beſides, the ſeverity of this puniſhment was neceſlary 
at firſt in order to keep the people in awe, and ob- 
lige them to a perfect ſubmiſſion to God's com- 
mands. ; | 
2 He was flon'd to death, and then burnt to 
after.) He was ſtoned firſt in order to mitigate 
the rigour of his puniſhment ; which wonld have 
been perhaps more ſevere, if he had been burnt 
alive. The Rabbins indeed tell us, that the manner 
of burning was by burying. the criminal up to the 
neck in the ground, then ſtrangling him, and af- 
terwards pouring hot lead into his mouth (60). 
They tell us likewiſe, that Achan was burnt as a Hottingeri. s 
ſacrilegious perſon, and ſton'd to death for having Hebræerum, Leg. 
broken the ſabbath, by ſtealing and concealing his 224 
theft on that day (61). It is true the breach of the (671) Munder. 
ſabbath was puniſhed in the Jwilderneſs with toning ex Hebr. 
to death (62); and facrilege with the fire : but Calmet, Comm, 
there ſeems to be no occaſion for theſe ſubtilties ; (N —_ 
the caſe of Achan was a very fingular one; and it is — m 
highly probable that God commanded Joſhua to infli * * 
this particular puniſhment upon him, -without any 
regard to the ordinary laws. 
[7] A great beap of flones was raiſed over him.] 
Joſephus calls it ram ariwer, i.e. © a monument 
or ſepulchre of infamy (63). Some commentators (64) Ag. L. 1. 
(64) ſuppoſe that the ſtoning of Achan, which was (64) Serar, Bon- 
mentioned aboye, was nothing elſe but this heap of frer. 
ſtones, which was raiſed over his aſhes. But it is 
much more probable, that he was firſt ſtoned to 
death, then burnt, and at laſt this heap of ſtones 
was thrown upon his aſhes as a mark of the deteſtati- 
on which the _—_— 5 for his crime, The ſame 
was done to the King of Ai (65), and a long time af- 
ter to Abſalom, who died in lion ind his Fa- ay * 
ther David (66) Perhaps Achan might be bound to (66) 2 Sam · wil - 
a ſtake, in order to be burnt, and ſtoned to death 17. 
in the ſame place, ſo that he was burnt and ſtoned at 
the ſame time. This is the common method among 
the Turks to this day (67). When any parſon is (6, Roger, 
condemned to be burnt, they place a great fire near Terre Sainte, I. 2. 
the ſtake, to which he is tied, on that fide from c. 17. p. 326. 
which the wind blows : ſo that the wind carries the 224 Calmet 7» 
flame and ſmoke directly upon the criminal. In the“ 
mean time all the people, who are preſent, caſt 
ſtones at him; ſo that he is burnt and ſtoned to death 
at the ſame time. | 


(60) Joan. Hens 


GFACHARD [ 4] Biſhop of Avranches in Normandy, flouriſhed in the twelfth Cen- 
tury. There is a great diſpute among authors of what country he was [BJ. He was 


() Oudini Con- a Canon- 


regular of the order of St. Auguſtin, and the ſecond Abbot of Sr. Victor at 
je Paris. He ſucceeded Gilduin in the year 1155 (a), and was preferred to the Biſhoprick 


4 * of Avranches in 1162 () [C]. He had a great ſhare in the favour of King Henry II. 0) Ly ibid. & 
. | O 1299, 


Soy ah [4] Acuard.) Arnoul Wion in Ligne Vite calls 


(2) In his Lade him erroneouſly Archardus (1). The learned Mon- 
rum pre- fieur du Freſne (2) tells us of another perſon, whoſe 


_ to his Gloſ- name was Archard, and who was a Monk of the ab- 


-11um medic & bey of Clairvaux, and flouriſhed in the year 1140. 
- + ne Ltinits- And Dr. Cave (3) only mentions the latter, and a- 
(3) Hi. Litera- ſcribes to him two books which are generally ſaid to 
714 Scriptor, Ec- ha 


ve been written by the former. 


leſraflic. p. 57 [B] There is a great diſpute among Authors of what 
rt. Colon, AÞ country be was.] Voſſius = that he was Brid/ing- 
(4) Us; ſupra, 


tonenſis, of Bridlington in England (4) Ceſar Egaſ- 


ſius du Boulay (5) writes that he was of Northumber- (5) 'Univer/rar. 
land. But the Sammarthani Fratres (6) tell us, that Parifer/s in Can 
he was a Norman by birth, of a noble family in the 6) 5 8414 
Earl dom of Domfront ; and this might give occaſion CHI, rom. 
to his being ſuppoſed an Engliſhman, becauſe Nor- 4. p. 925. in 
mandy was then ſubject to the King of England. | n—_ 
[C] He was proferred to the Biſboprick of Avranches ah 5 F 
in 1162.] He was raiſed to this aide by the favour * * 
of King Henry II. of England; but his promotion 


diſpleaſed Lewis King of France, who immediately 
ſent him away, and forbid him for the future to _ 
8 1 | ciſe 
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of England, and was podfuker to Eleanor, daughter to that Prince, and afterwatds 
in 


wife of Alphonſus IX. 


gof Caſtile. He died che twenty ninth of March 1172, and 


was interred in the church of 47 Holy Trinity belonging to the Abbey of Luzerne, in 


the Dioceſe of Avranches. 


is epitaph, which is ſtill remaining, is as follows: Hir 


jacet Achardus Epiſcopus, cijus charitate ditata eſt paupertas noftra : 1. e. Here lies Biſhop 
& Achard, by whoſe charity our 2 was enriched.“ He was a pan of great 


rut 4 Eminence for piety and learning. 


is younger years he ſpent in the 


udy of polite 


Script. Lil er Literature and Philoſophy, and the latter part of his life he employed in a very in- 


Lelands & 


tote MSS. Auer tenſe application to Divinity (c). He wrote ſeveral books, of which a catalogue ſhall 


r oribus, be given hereunder [DJ]: 


ciſe any authority in the —＋ of St. Victor at Paris; 
as appears by the following letter to the Prior and 
Brethren of that Monaſtery. Ladovicus Dei gratia 
Francorum Rex, Priori & aniverfis Fratribus Sancti 
Vittoris ſalutem & dileftionem. Eccleſia ifta & bene- 
ficio pradetefſorum noſtrorum & " ecclefis Parifienſis 
fundata off, unde & ſpecialius eam diligintius. Vocd- 
tus eff Abbas veſter ad aliam ereilt am. Non voluma; 
quod res etthſie, cujus cura ad not ſpecialiter ſpectat 
in aliquo minorentur, ſed creſcant. Unde & regia 
authoritate vobis prætipimus, ut Abbas Achardus de 
cætero nullam alienandi vel accipiendi res ecclefiee iſtius 
habeat fatultatem, neque eo præſtnis verbum aliquod 
(7) Odin. welefiont intipiatiss Valete (7). 
omment de [DI] He wrote ſeveral books of which a catalogue 
—_— . _ Hall be given hereunder.) De Tentatione Chriſti, i. e. 
2 * col. 4 Of the Temptation of Chriſt ;** which is preſerved 
in Ms. in the library of St. Victor at Paris, and be- 
gins thus; Ductus e Feſus in deſertun, ut tentare- 
tur a diabolo, &c. De ſerie lectionis evangelice ſuffi- 


tit hucuſque. In ſernone pra ſenti non oportet peregris 


nari, ſed etiam tantillum c. He wrote likewiſe 


another work De divifione anime & ſpirits, which 


is in MS. in the library of St. Victor, and which be- 

gins thus ; Subftantia interior, que una cum corpore 

ronſtituit hominem, c. There is likewiſe a copy of 

it in the rug of the univerſity of Cambridge Cad. 

1558, and another in Bennet College library Cod. 

291, num. 9. with this title, Magifri Achards Trac- 

tatus de divifione anime & ſpiritus. In the library 

of the Abbey of Clairvaux is a MS. intitled; Sermane ?- 

Magiſtri Achardi (8). He left likewiſe the Life of (8) 14. lid. 

St. Geſelin the Monk, which Bayle has omitted (9). (9) Vo 4 Ti. 

This life was publiſhed at Doway in 1626. in 12. by Latin. I. 2. c. 52, 

Arnold Raifins, but it is aſcribed to Achard or Ar- 

chard a Monk of Clairvaux by Du Freſne (10), Dr. (10) Us ſu2-4, 

Cave (11) and Mr. Du Pin (12) who ſay, that he (11) Ub; ſupra. 

was a Monk of the Ciſtercian Order, and Maſter of (12) Bibhotbeq. 

the Novices in the abbey of Clairvaux in the time of hs —— Ec- 
a a N cle a. tom. 9. 

St. Bernard. | 196. edit, 85 

ris 1697. 


FACHAYUS (or rather e ſon of King Ethfine (or Ethwin) was raiſed to 


the crown of Scotland [A] after the deat 


of Soluatius A. D. 788 (a), When yet but (=) Joan. Lat. 


a private man he uſed to converſe familiarly with the Nobles. This gave him an op- S B 


& Moribus Sco. 


portunity of being well acquainted with all the cauſes of the hatred and animoſity, , p. 173. 


which the Nobles 


ad a long time fomented among themſelves; and being apprehenſive 


leſt they ſhould occaſion new broils, and involve the whole kingdom in a civil war, he 
was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, but he carefully employed every thing he judged 
might conduce to reconcile all the Nobles; for this purpoſe he called them together, 


and by his liberality he firſt ſoftened their hatred, and at laſt entirely ſuppreſſed it (Þ). C7) Bcetius 5:2 


Having thus united the hearts of his ſubjects, he endeavoured to prevent a war whi 

was likely to break out between the Scots and the Iriſh z the occaſion of it was this. 
A body of Iriſh robbers having infeſted the county of Cantyr had been entirely defeated 
by the Hebridians ; this was fo oghly reſented by the Iriſh nation, that they reſolved 
to be revenged. Achatus to pacify them ſent them an Embaſſador, who repreſented 
to them the dangers of war, and the great benefits of peace; and told them, that the 
Scots were inclined to preſerve conſtantly the friendſhip and good underſtanding that 
had long been eſtabliſhed between the two nations : that the intention of making war 
ſhould be to obtain a laſting peace, which they could now procure without bloodſhed. 
But the Iriſh depending upon their ſtrength would not ſubmit to the Embaſſador's 
reaſons : they anſwered, that they would not hearken to any conditions of peace, till 
they were either revenged of the injury done to them, or till the Scots had made amends 
for it; hereupon the Embaſſador withdrew, but before he could reach Scotland, a pro- 


tor. Hiſt. lib. x. 


fol. 184. Verſo 


digious number of Iriſh landed on an Iſland, called Yla (c) ; plundered and laid it /«) The mor 
all waſte ; but returning home with a large booty, they were all drowned in the werdenal of 


ſea. Achaius hearing this, and the anſwer of the Iriſh to his Embaſſador, reſolved not da ch Wes 


ated on the Weit 


to ſend again to a nation who had acted ſo perfidioufly as to attack him, at the very of Scotland ; it 
time that he courted their friendſhip, He was perſuaded, that after their laſt providential ang carte, 


and cattle, and 


overthrow they would of themſelves ſue to him for peace, in which he was not miſtaken, _— CO 
for after a few days, the Iriſh ſent an embaſly to him, acknowledging their fault, and © 
humbly requeſting him to make peace with them. The King granted their requeſt [B 

to 


_ [4] Was advanced to the crown of Scotland.] Thus 
| Follingſhead tranſlates theſe words of Boetius, 
(1) Betius, Hiſt. Achaius ad Reipublice curam eff e * (1). 
3 1% Leſleus's words are ſtill more remarkable, Achains, 
lays he, wnus ex omnibus, & propter prudentiam, 
qua pollebat acerrima, & propter pietatem, qua e- 
cellebat fingulari, dignus oft judicatus, qui Scotia 
(2) Læſleus, de ſceptra moderaretur (2). That is, 4 Achaius alone 
Morib, & Reb, © who by his great wiſdom and great piety excelled 
£9. Scotor, page 4 all others, was thought worthy to ſway the ſcepter 
273 « of Scotland.” This is a very great encomium on 
that Monarch; and one might infer from the words 
of Boetius and Læſley, that the crown of Scotland 

was at that time not hereditary but elegive. 


[BI The King granted their requeſt.) He firſt paſ- 
ſed a very ſevere cenſure on the Iriſh Nation; tel- 
ling their Embaſſadors that they were a very obſti- 
nate people; who would not learn to be wiſe, ex- 
cept they were laſhed ; that they often deſpiſed what 
was for their intereſt, and wilfully ran into great in- 
conveniencies 3 that they were filly, paffionate 
and haughty, at a time they ought to be modeſt 
and humble. He added, that their laſt defeat was 
the effect of Divine vengeance, and ſhew'd that God 
would not permit thoſe to eſcape unpuniſhed, who, 
without the leaſt provocation, made an unjuſt war 
upon their neighbours, at the very time that their 
—— ſued to them for peace, That nevert] - 


7 


3) 
fol; 1 


Yea 


40 


to the great joy boch of the Iriſh and of the Scots. A little after this peace was con- 


cluded, the Emperor Charlemain ſent an emba 


to Achaius, deſiring that King to 


enter into a ſtrict alliance with him againſt the Engliſh [CJ, whoſe pyrates ſo infeſted 


the ſeas, that the mer 
an affair of the 


ts could not carry on their trade (4). As this alliance was 4) Lees, 
e to the whole kingdom, he King called a council. a 


of the chief men of the nation in order to take their advice. In this council the affair 
of the alliance was warmly debated, ſome oppoſing it, ſome voting for it [D], at laſt 


it was catried almoſt unanimouſly for the alliance, The King hereupon ſent William 


lese be would forget their old as will as late affronts, 


(3) Ubi ſupra, 
fl. 185. 


— 


(4) Ab. Boet. ubi 
Jupra, fol. 18 5. 


and conclude a peace with them, to ſhew that he was 
a true worſhipper of Chriſt. But the reader may 
perhaps be pleaſed to find here Achaius's own wor 
as they are related by Boetius (3); we having only 
given the ſenſe of them. Ad hc Achains Hibernicos 
gentem contumacem non niſi verberibus aſfectos ſapere, 
gqued conducit, averſari frequentibus, ultroque eligere 
incommoda, ineptire, furere, inſultare, guum minim 
oporteret, . Vulnus, quo non bomi num, ſed 
equifſima 
mento efſe mortalibus, quam ſuperos reddat infenſos 
nulla lateſſitos injuria proximos ſuppliciter petentes 
pacem impio bello lacefſere. Verun injuriis, & ve- 
teribus, & recentibus poſthabitis, ut ſe verum Chriſti 
cultorem, qui pacem adeo laudavit, extulit, & com- 
mendavit tanto opere oftenderet mortalibus Hibernico- 
gue populo (tametſi id parum merits) petitam pacem 
libenter concedere. | 
[C] Againft the Enghſh.] Theſe were the peo- 
ple who had ſome time before ſettled in England. 
'They _ —_— of 2 as ap- 
s by the following paſſage from the hafangue 
FP! Chalemain's Embaſlador to Achaius. — 


plerigue populi Galliam, eam impiis armis infeſ- 


tantes, Saxones, Friſanes, Normani g © omnium 
maxim Angli, qui Saxonici ſanguinis viri nuper in 
Britannia incolis exattis, aut ſubactis reguum adepti, 
if maria & terram rapinis piraticis, at truentis in- 
curfibus fædiſime adimplent (9. That is, Moſt 
* nations attack France and infeſt it with their impi- 
<< ous armies ; theſe are the Saxans, the Friſons, the 
«© Normans, and eſpecially the Engliſh, who, (ſprung 
from the Saxon blood,) have lately invaded Britain, 
«© and after driving out ar ſubduing the inhabitants 
<< have eſtabliſhed a Kingdom there: Theſe fill both 
«« ſea and land with their piracies, and their cruel in- 


« yaſtions.” 


. {D] Some oppoſing the alliance, ſome voting for it.] 


Boetius gives us two fine ſpeeches, as delivered on 
this occaſion, tho* 'tis very probable he himſelf com- 
{264g them in imitation of the ancient hiſtorians; 

t as 'tis very likely theſe ſpeeches contain ar leaft 
the ſubſtance of what was offer'd in the King's 
council, the reader will perhaps not be diſpleaſed to ſee 


an abſtraft of them here. Coleman Governor of Marr 


the Pits; and 


(Culmanus Prafefus Marrie) a man famauis for his 
integrity, repreſented to the King, that the preſent 
advantages, Which might accrue from the intended 
alliance were not ſo much to be conſider'd, as the 
evils which were likely to attend it.“ For what, 
«« ſaid he, will be the conſequences of this alliance 
with the French who are at a great diſtance from us, 
* againſt the Engliſh, who are our neighbours; 
and whoſe friendſhip may be very ſerviceable to 
„us? Thus we ſhall have an enemy at home, 
and as it were within doors; and a friend far off be- 
* yond the ſeas, at whoſe will and pleaſure we ſhall 
be obliged to make war againſt a neighbour. For 
« we mult fight for a ſtranger ; for his ſake we muſt 
« go far from home to expoſe ourſelves to blows 
* and wounds; for his ſake we muſt hazard the loſs 
&* of the whole Kingdom, of our eſtates, and even 
* our lives. The alliance with the French will in- 
« deed make the name of the Scots famous thro? all 
« the world. But in my humble opinion we ſhould 
* take care when we thus eagerly ſeek after an empty 
« fame, a frivolous kind of glory, not to bring eternal 
&« ſhame upon our ſelves by provoking the Engliſh, 
, and loſing that liberty which our anceſtors pur- 


% chaſed with their own blood; and for which 34 


* ſo often fought againſt the Britons, the Romans, 
| ly againſt the Saxons themſelves. 
„ What can be more pernicious to a free people, 
than to ſubmit tamely to the yoke of a foreigner, 
„ and to make our fortunes and our liberties, for 
« which the brutes themſelves fight till they die, de- 
« pend entirely upon the will and pleaſure of a fo- 


ei ultione recenter efſent afflifti, docu- 


his 


&© reign nation? If the French ſhould break their 
« promiſes; if in the midſt of a war, we ſhall un- 
« dertake for their ſake, they abandon us and enter 
into an alliance with our enemies, to what ſuperi- 
* or judge muſt we have recourſe ? When this al- 
** liance with France ſhall be ſworn to, we ſhall always 
* have to deal with enemies, and very ſeldom with 
« friends. And as to trade, we ſhall receive from 
France, Spain and Germany not ſuch goods and 
* commodities as we defire, but ſach only as the 
« Engliſh will permit to paſs thro' to us. And in a 
« ftorm no will be open to our trading veſlels, 
they muſt either be loſt at ſea, or become the prey 
« of our enemies.” For theſe reaſons Coleman 
maintained that the Scots ought to reject the al- 
liance with France, and entertain a conſtant friend- 
ſhip with the Pits and the Engliſh their neighbours. 
Theſe reaſons of Coleman were anſwer'd by Albian 


(Albianus) Governor of the Hebrides (5). He ſaid, 65 INands ſitu- 
that if the four nations, that then inhabited Al- ated on the Wei 
bion (6), viz, the Engliſh, Scots, Picts, and Bri- of Scotland. 
united ; and ir (6) Great Britain 


tons, could be ſtrictly and inviolabl 
the Engliſh would be faithful in their (promiſes and 
covenants, he would come over to Coleman's opini- 
on. But, ſaid he, fince the Scots, the Pits, and 
« the Britons have ſaffered conſtantly from the 
« treachery and perfidiouſneſs of the Engliſh, we muſt 
„ chuſe either to be tually fighting againt the 
« treachery of the Engliſh, or to have ſuch allies 
&* and confederates, whoſe powerful aſſiſtance may en- 
« able us to reſiſt our falſe and forſworn neighbours. 
« Behold their faith, or rather their treachery! The 
« Britons invite the Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt their 
enemy; they receive them in an hoſpitable manner; 
« they load them with preſents ; and theſe perfidious 
« allies become enemies inſtead of being deliverers ; 
„ they turn their ſword againſt thoſe they came to 
« affiſlt ; and having flain a great number of them 
« they drive the reſt out of their country, and poſ- 
« ſeſs it themſelves. What treaty has ever been ſa- 
« cred to that nation, when it was their intereſt or 
« in their power to break it? And how can we ex- 
« pet that they will be faithful to us, fince even 
«© among themſelves they uſe fraud rather than fair 
« dealing ? If they don't attack us at preſent, tis 
« not owing to their fidelity, to their love of ju- 
« ſtice, to the ſacredneſs of treaties, but only to their 
« domeſtic broils and diviſions. Let them be quiet 
« at home, and you will ſoon find by ſad experience, 
« that trampling under their feet all treaties and co- 
« venants, they will again turn their arms againſt 
« us. I know therefore of no other remedy againſt 
« their 1 but the alliance which is now 

ed to us. The Embaſſadors of the French 
« offer us, what we could ſcarce hope for. That 
« King to whom Spain, France and Germany obey, 
« courts our alliance againſt the Engliſh. t man 
© in his ſenſes could deſpiſe ſuch an offer? Muſt we, 
« who live in the remoteſt patt of the world, reject 
„ an alliance with the French, who of their own ac- 
« cord offer it to us? the French! a people, who, 
« for their faith towards God and men, have obtain- 
« ed the empire of the world. This alliance, in 
« caſe we enter into it chearfully, will alſo unite us 
« with the Spaniſh, the Germans, and with all the 
other nations ſubje& to Charles; whence we ſhall be 


« able to carry on our trade ſafely and ſecurely (7).” (7) Boetius 281 
Aibjan's arguments, We leave the reader ra, fol. 186, 
to judge whether he anſwered pertinently to Cole- 187. 


Theſe were 


man's objections, and eſpecially thoſe relating to the 
diſtance of France, and to the trade of the Scots, 
which could eaſily be interrupted by the Engliſh. We 
will add but one reflexion on this occaſion : What a 
happineſs is it both for the Engliſh and the Scots (for 
the former at leaſt) to be now united under the ſame 
Sovereign, fince their union prevents wars which an- 
tiently occaſioned ſuch frequent and great havock 
among them ? 


1 — 
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164 ACH 
*Sirnamed Ser his own brother, and Clement, John *, Raban, and Alcuin, four of the moſt eminent men 
04 U.. f. 175. Of the nation [E], attended by a body of 4000 men (e), wich Charlemain's Embaſſadors 


into France, where the alliance was concluded, upon conditions that were 
to the Scots [F]. Achaius, to 1 the memory of ſo ſacred an alliance, added to the 
d ſowed with Lilies ). Some time after Achaius ſent a 


r i arms of Scotland a double fie 


advantagious 


«pra, fol- 135, ſubſidy of ten thouſand men to Hungus King of the Picts, to aſſiſt him againſt Athel- 
| ſtan King of the Weſt-Saxons, who had attacked him unjuſtly, and laid waſte a great (i) Hm, ibid, 
(2) Leden, % part of his dominions (g): Hungus, thus aſſiſted by the Scots, gained ſo complete a L#0ew, 44 ju. 


Ife, p. 276 victory over the Saxons, that himſelf and Achaius paſt the remaining part of their Rahlong. 


N. Rer. 


(b) Boetins, ind. Teign in perfect peace (5; Achaius having reigned thirty two years, died A. D. — lib. 5, 


7. 191. 819 (i). 


[E] Four of the moſt eminent men of the nation. ] 

Mezeray ſpeaks only of Alcuin and Clement, whom 

(3) Mezeray, he calls Claude Clement (8), but as he differs eſſentially 
Abend de] Hiſt. from Boetius and Læſley it is proper to give his own 
de France, t. 1. words. Cette mime annde (790) ſays he, commengs, 2 
Ee "re gun tient, Palliance indiſſoluble d'entre la France 
& PErofſe, Charles = envoye un ſerours de qua- 

tre mille hommes au Roye Archaye lequel lui fit pre- 

"ſent (diſent les auteurs de ce pais la) de Claude Cle- 

ment, & dAltuin Anglo-Saxon, deux ſavans perſon- 

mages pour le temps. Ils ajoutent, qu'ils vinrent 2 

Paris, & quils y dreſſerent des Ecoles ' publiques, 
commencement de cette famenſe Univerſity mire de 

toutes celles qui ſont dans Europe. That is, It is 

thought that this year began the indiſſoluble alli- 

« ance between France and Scotland, Charles hav- 

«* ing ſent four thouſand men to aſſiſt King Archayus 

(9) Thus heralls *© (9), this King in return (fay the Scots Hiſtorians) 
our Achaius, if “ made Charles a preſent of Claude Clement and 
it be not an er- « Alcuin an Engliſh-Saxon, two learned men, conſi- 
ror of the preſs. 4 dering the age in which they lived. It is added 
+ that they came to Paris, where they founded publick 

* ſchools, which gave riſe to that famous Univerſity, 

* the mother of all thoſe which are in Europe.” We 

"ſhall obſerve upon this paſſage, 1. That we cannot 

find whence Mezeray has it, that Charles ſent four 

thouſand men to Achaius ; neither Boetius nor Leſley 

ſay any thing of it; but the former tells us, that 

. Achaius ſent à ſtrong body of troops to Charles, toge- 

(10) Boetius, abi ther with the Embaſſadors (10) ; and Læſley adds, that 
ſupra, tol. 188. this body conſiſted of four thouſand men, which 
 Achaius ſent to aſſiſt Charles, who at that time was 

engaged in a war againſt the enemies of the Chriſtian 

(11) Lzſleus, uz; Religion (11). 2. Boerius and Leſley tell us, that Raban 
ſ«pra, p. 135, and Alcuin returned into Scotland, but that Clement 
(12) Idem, ibid. and John continued in France (12). Leſley adds, 
- that when theſe two were defirous of returning 

home, Charles prevailed with them to ftay, and that 

he ſent one of them to Pavia, and the other to Paris, 

8 he had already laid the foundations of two 

Univerſities) in order that they might there inſtru 

youth in the languages and the ſciences : whence, 


fays Leſley, it appears, that if polite literature and 
— more RAP ſciences flouriſh 8 thoſe by) —— 
t is owing originally to the Scots (13). But theſe (13) Læſley, ibi 
authors don't fox, as Mezeray preten ”tharthe learn- ; FR 
ed men we mentioned, founded ſchools in Paris, 
tobich gave riſe to the Univerſity of that city. Boetius 
tells us alſo, that Alcuin had been Preceptor to Char- 
lemain (14) ; but Buchanan fays, it was John Scot (14) Boetius, 25. 
(Scotus, or Albinus) (15): we will examine in an /#pra, fol, 191. 
other place (16) who is in the right. 3. What cam i Buchan: 
Mezeray mean, by ſaying that Achaius made a pre- 166. 88 
ſent to Charles of Clement and Alcuin ? fince it ap- (16) See the at- 
pears by what we have quoted from Leſley, that the ticle ALCU1- 
two learned men who ſtayed in France, were pre- NUS. 
vailed upon by Charles himſelf. Had Mezeray 
quoted his youchers, as an Hiſtorian ought to do, 
we then ſhould be able to know whether he or they 
are miſtaken ; but as he cites no body through his 
whole Hiſtory, he is juſtly chargeable with all the 
errors he may fall into. 
F * terms very advantagious to the Scots.) 
This will appear from the moſt eſſential articles of 
that alliance, which are as follow. I. The friend- 
«« ſhip between the Scots and the French is not to 
be limited to a certain time, but ſhall ſubſiſt eter- 
« nally. II. The injuries -and wars, which the En- 
„ gliſh may attempt againſt either nation, ſhall be 
* accounted common to both. III. If the French 
«« are aſſaulted by the Engliſh, the Scots ſhall ſend an 
« army to aſſiſt the former, but that army ſhall be 
« maintained in every thing at the expence of the 
French. IV. If the Scots are attacked by the En- 
« gliſh, the French are to aſſiſt them, and defray the 
„ expence of the troops ſent to their ſuccour. 
« V. Any private or publick perſon of the two con- 
« federate nations, who ſhould aſſiſt the Engliſh a- 
« gainſt either of them, with armour, counſel, am- 
« munition, or in any other way or manner, ſhall be 
« reputed a traitor againſt both nations. VI. Nei- 
« ther of theſe two nations ſhall conclude a peace or (17) Boetivs, . 
« a truce with the Engliſh, without the conſent of, fol. 188. 
« the other (17). Leæſleus, «bi ſu- 
| . Pra, p. 174, 175 


( Herodet. l ACHAEMENES, if Herodotus may be credited (a), was father of Cambyſes, and 

7. cap· IT» grandfather of Cyrus the firſt King of Perſia. This author ſeems to ſpeak in ſome 
part of his works of an Achæmenes, of a much older date than him whoſe article we 
now write; for he informs us, that the Perſian nation was divided into ſeveral branches, 
the moſt illuſtrious of which conſiſted of the Paſargadz, among whom the Achæme- 

(5) dem, lib. 1. nides are included, whence the Kings of Perſia deſcended (5). Herodotus mentions in 


cap. 125. 


C0) idem, lib, 3. another * (e) Cambyſes ſon of Cyrus, exhorting on his death-bed the principal 


cap- 66. Lords o 


Perſia, and the Achæmenides in particular, never to ſuffer the Medes to re- 


aſcend the throne. This ſeems to hint at an Achæmenes, the ſtock of theſe Achæme- 
nides, of a much more antient date than him whom we now write of, grandfather of 


Cyrus. Stephanus Byzantinus ſpeaks of one Achæmenes ſon of gz 


us; and tells us 


that Achæmenia, a Province in Perſia, received its name from him. Others ſay that this 
(4) Nicholaus, Achæmenes was the ſon of Perſeus (d); others infer this, becauſe the Kings of Perſia 
1 2- 1/). «pad were deſcended from Perſeus [4]. Moſt of the commentators on Horace are of opi- 


Etymol. magni 


Autter. 


[4] Becauſe the Kings of Perſia were deſcended 
from Perſeus.) According to Mr. Chevreau, Hero- 
dotus ſays, that the Perſides, i. e. thoſe of the family 
of Perſis or Perſeus, ſprang from the Athemenides 

(1) Chevreau's oh were related to the Pajargade (1). He aſſures 


14%, of the World, in the ſame page, that according to the teſtimony of 


Book 1. chap. 5. Herodotus, the Kings of Perſia deſcended from Perſeus 

DE 2 or Perſis, aud that the Taka, nd from 1 

1687, Achemenides ; that is to ſay, from the firſt of that 
family whoſe name was Achæmenes. All this is ve 
much contuſed. Herodotus does not ſay in Nn 


nion, 


that the Perſides ſprang from the Achzmenides ; but (2) Herodot. lib. 
mentions this only of the Kings of Perſia (2), i. e. of f 125 
Cyrus and his ſucceſſors (3). He divides the Perſians Jg. . 2e. 
into ſeveral claſſes, one of which he ſpeciſies parti- wire iy end, i. e. 
cularly by the name of Perſians; another, which he © The Kings of 
calls the Paſargadæ, among whom he includes the,, =_ P _ 
Achæmenides, He obſerves, indeed, in another u. FS 
lace (4), that the Perſians were called by that name, plato in I. Ab- 
om the time that Perſeus, ſon to Jupiter and Danae, bad. pag. 440, 
left his ſon Perſes whom .he had by Andromeda, a- E- : 
mong them; but then he does not ſay, as Mr, Chevreau (4) Herodot. lib. 


ſuppoſes, 1 


2 


HO f% = B&B et ow 


7% 


7 A'TH 


nion, that the Achzmenes, whom that Poet mentions in the twelfth Ode of his ſecond 


164 


* 


book as a man of prodigious wealth, was one of the Perſian Monarchs [B]; but if 


that were true, he muſt neceſſarily have reigned before rhe Medes ſubdued the Perſi- 
ans; for we don't hear of any King of that name from the time that the Perſians founded 
that great monarchy, which is looked upon as the ſecond univerſal one. Cyrus 
Beni, jp. has generally been reckoned their firſt Sovereign; and fſach as tell us that two 
. Bb. . . 5. Kings ſwayed the ſcepter before him, diſtinguiſh them very clearly, both from 


(z) Tex? Cambyſes his father, and Achæmenes his graridfather (e). 


Triner. Indie, 


However this be; the epithet (<) Markham, 


an. Chron. 


6. apud Pi- Achæmenians is frequently given to the Perſians in the old Latin Poets; and Perſia is N 60%, air. 
| Le 


. 
nedo, e, called Azemia (5) and the Perſians Agemis to this day (g). 


Byz. p. 145+ 


ſuppoſes, that the Kings of Perſia were deſcended from 
Perſeus. Mr. Chevreau's reaſoning amounts to this 
viz. that Cyrus was not inferior in birth to the Kings 
of Media, or of Perſia, fince theſe as well as Cyrus 
ſprang from Achemenes : he proves that they deſcend- 
ed from him, becauſe the Perſides did. Beſides the 
flalſities I have already obſerved, he ſuppoſes farther, 
that the firſt who bore the name of Achemenes, was 
prior to Perſeus ſon of Jupiter. Mr. Dacier had retained 
1 perfectly the particulars he cites of this paſſage from 
e Chevreau (5), merely by ſtrength of memory. _ 
243. * PF [] Was one of the Perfian Motiarchs.) Moreri is 
ſo wiſe as to tell us, that Achements was the firſt King 
QI a, and that all the Printes who governed that 
ngdom, to Darius, ſprung from him. But in the 
firſt-place I would ask him, why, when he ſpeaks of 
Cyrus, he makes him Founder of the Perſian Monar- 
chy ; and why, in his catalogue of the Kings of Per- 
fia, he does not place Achæmenes before Cyrus, but 
the latter at the head of all the Monarchs? A man 
ſhould not pretend to miſtake, or he ſhould do it 
confiſtently. Then, I wiſh he had told us which 
of the Darius's he means; for two or three of that 
name reign'd in Perſia. Does he mean him who was 
vanquiſhed by Alexander the Great ? But in that caſe 
| * 


ACHAMENES, ſon of Darius I. King of Perſia, and brother of Xerxes 


he'd be too deciſive; for the Ancients ate not agreed 
that this Darius was of the royal family. If he means 
Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, he has not expreſſed himſelf 
juſtly ; the words 4/l the Princes are improper, when 
one ſpeaks of only two out of above twelve. I don't 
know why Mr. Dacier confines the epithet Achæ- 
menides to the time of Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
22 AP W * the deſcendants of Achemenes, 
ing of Perſia, bore his name till that Darius (6). I (6 id. 
don't Mead they bore it ſtill after him; for — * . 
ch his ſon Xerxes traces 2 deſcent in a direct line 
to Achæmenes (7); we that in the ſame period 
one Tigranes — of the Medes, was call'd 2 "on 825 
menidts (8) 1 and we meet with one Achæmenes here- /8) Id. 5 6; 
under mentioned, who was brother to Xerxes. I ſay * 
nothing of Sapor, called Acbhæmenes in Anmianu Mar- 
cellinus, that paſſage being corrupted (9). Mr. Chev- (9) Ser de Valois, 
reau, ſurpriz d doubtleſs to find five generations be Amm. Marce!, 
tween this Xerxes and Cyrus, imagin'd that this Mo- book 19. cap. 2. 
narch enumerates his paternal anceſtors on one ſide, 
and his maternal on the other ; ſo that he makes him- 
ſelf ſpring from Achæmenes, only on the mother's fide ; 
however, this is not found in Herodotus, unleſs we 
alter the Greek text, agreeable to the very probable ,_ 


conjecture of Salmaſius (10). (10) $. Plinien, 


pag. 1183. 


0% Herodot. both by the father and mother's fide (a), had the government of Egypt beſtowed upon 
HY. ib. 7. cap. him, after Xerxes had forced the Egyptians, by the power of his arms, to return to 
55 Ibid. cap. 7. their allegiagce (5). He ſometiriie after commanded the Egyptian fleet, in the celebra- 


(c) Ibid- cap. 97. ted EX 


ition which proved ſo fatal to all Greece (c). Hiitory does not relate what 


other employments he poſſeſſed in his brother's life-time, but it is faid, that the 
Egyptians having again taken up artns after the death of that Monarch, Achæmenes was 
Gens, ſent into Egypt to — the rebellion (d). This was an unfortunate enterprize, for 


he was vanquiſhed by Inarus, chief of the 


ebels; ſuccoured by the Athenians. 


ACHERI (Lux D') a Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur, was born 


at Saint Quintin in Picardy, anno _ 
works, which till then were in manuſcri 


He made himfelf famous by printing ſeveral 
t, and lay buried in Libraries. | 


The firſt 


jece he publiſhed (in 1645) was the epiſtle aſcribed to St. Barnabas, Father Hugh 

Menard, a Monk of the ſame congregation, intended to publiſh the abovementi— 

oned epiſtle, and for that purpoſe had illuſtrated it with ſeveral notes; but having 

been prevented by death, father Luke d'Acheri gave an edition of it in Greek and 

Latin, with father Menard's notes in 1645, as was before obſerved. Three years after, 

d' Achery publiſhed the Life and Writings of LanrRanK Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

and the Chronicle of the Abbey of Bec. In 1651, he gave an edition of the Life and 

Writings of Guibert Abbot of Nogent, and ſome other pieces. Having afterwards col- 

lected ſeveral ſcarce and curious pieces, and being in hopes of recovering more of the 

fame kind, he had a deſign to compile as large a body of theſe as he could get toge- 

ther, and to publiſh them under the modeſt title of Spicilegium (a gleaning). He 

obliged the publick with the firſt volume in 1655 3 and this was followed by twelve 

(Se the more, the laſt of which was printed in 1677 (a). This collection in thirteen volumes 

— LI +» Quarto, is highly eſteemed Pl thoſe who are · deſirous of conſulting the moſt minute 

28, 1678, where Particulars relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs ; but moſt of the pieces in it were written 

therealon is given after the decay of the Roman Empire in the Weſt, Our author publiſhed the Rule for 
hy the Spici- Y - . ET ; 

legzm was not Anchorites written by father Grimlaic; and ſome Aſcetic pieces | A]. His prefaces and ſhorc 

1 notes prove him to have been a perſon of ſome abilities. He had ſome ſhare in the critical 

pieces, inſerted in the firſt volumes of the Acts of the Saints of the Order of Se. Bennet; and 

the title of them informs us, that they were collected and publiſhed by him and father 


Mabillon. 


N- And ſome aſcetic pieces.) He did not put his 
* to * 2 3 he publiſh'd of them, 
the title of which I ſhall give, as I find it in Father 
Labbe's Bibliotheca Biòliotbecarum. Aſceticorum vul. 
ed ſpiritualium, opuſeulorum, que inter patrum opera 
reperiuntur, Indiculus Chriſtiane pietatis cultoribus 
ab Aſceta Benedictino congregationis ſandti Mauri di- 
geſtuf. i. e. A catalogue of the Aſcetic, gene- 


« rally call'd ſpiritual tracts, found among the 
« works of the Fathers; digeſted for the uſe of 
« devout Chriſtians, by a Benedictine, of the con 
« pregation of St. Maur.“ Parifiis 4to, 1648. 
r. Teiſſier in his additions to this work of Father 
bbe, tells us that Luke d'Acheri publiſh'd S. Az- 


Ain Life * the ſame year. 
£ 
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Mabillon. Luke d' Acheri died at Paris the 29th of April 1685, in the Abbey of St. 
Germains in the Fields, where he had been Librarian (9). | a. 
ACHEUS, in Latin ACHEUsS, couſin- german to Scleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus the 
. 168, and Baille, Great Ah Kings of Syria, became a very powerful Monarch, and enjoyed the dominions he 


(% See the 
Fournal des Sa- 
vans, Nov. 26, 
Jugem. des 


p. 518. 52%: had uſurped for many years; but at laſt he was puniſhed for his uſurpations in a moſt dread- 


ful manner. He at firſt adhered with wonder ful fidelity to his Sovereigns, and did them 
very ſignal ſervices ; for having attended upon Seleucus Ceraunus in his expedition againſt 
Attalus, he put to death the two Captains who had bereaved this Seleucus of his life; re- 
covered the ſeveral Provinces which Attalus had conquered, and refuſed the title of 
King, when it was offered him by the army, and although he had the moſt favourable 
(a) This hap- opportunity of maintaining it (a) Acheus reſiſted theſe temptations with great generoſi- 
pened about the. ty, and reſolved that his conqueſts ſhould be only for the law ful ſucceſſor of the Monarch 
Olympiad, and Whoſe death he had revenged ; that is for Antiochus N brother of Seleucus. But 
the 5334 year * at laſt his proſperity blinded him; for he no ſooner found himſelf poſſeſſed of all At- 
Chad, f. 278. talus's dominions, the city of Pergamus excepted, but he aſſumed the title of King. 
| Having thus ſeized upon the crown, he conducted himſelf with rhe urmoſt prudence 

and bravery. ; inſomuch, that no Monarch, on this ſide of Taurus, was fo for- 
(b) Extracted midable as Acheus (b). As the ſpacious rich Provinces he poſſeſſed in thoſe parts, could 
from Seeg. pot ſatisfy his ambitious thirſt, he reſolved to attempt the conqueſt of Syria, upon 
' pag. 3222 hearing that Antiochus was ſet out to engage Artabazanes (c), flatrering himſelf that 
(Sarge. either Antiochus would loſe his life in that expedition, or that the length of it would 
varch lay ner give him an opportunity of conquering Syria, before that Monarch ſhould return 
the Caipian Sen Back ; not to mention that he had fed himſelf with the hopes that ſeveral Pro- 

olyb. : | f . 

5. chap. 13. pag. vinces would rebel; a circumſtance on which he laid very great ſtreſs. Accordingly he 
"ou ſet out for Lydia, at the head of a very numerous army, and being upon his march, 

he wrote to the ſubjects of Antiochus bur when he was come to the confines of Ly- 

caonia, he perceived that the ſoldiers would not turn their ſwords againſt their lawful 

King; upon which he declared, that he would lay aſide his enter prize. He there+ 

upon marched back, and having plundered Piſidia, he divided among his ſoldiers 
(4) Polyb. Hip. the rich ſpoils he there ſeized, by which means he regained their affection (d). From 
lüb. 5: chap. 23. what was juſt now ſaid, we may infer that thoſe are miſtaken, who relate that he aſ- 
ſumed the title of King of Syria. Antiochus having glorioufly put an end to the war 
in which he had been engaged againſt Artabazanes, ſent Embaſſadors to Acheus, to 


complain of his having uſurped the title of King, and his favouring the Egyptians 


(e dem, ibid. openly (e). This reproach was not altogether ineffectual; for we find that Antiochus 
( lem, ibid: concluded a truce with their Sovereign (/), he being ſenſible that Acheus, his ally in 
Caps 15. 


outward appearance, was —_ in their intereſt. This ſhews that the Vſurper paid 
ſome regard to Antiochus's complaints, and entered ſpeciouſly into a confederacy with 
him, againſt Ptolemy King of Egypt. The latter endeavoured, in vain, to include 
him in the alliance, for Antiochus rejected conſtantly the propoſal, and was exaſperated, 
(2) 1dem, ibid. that the King of Egypt ſhould preſume to addreſs him in favour of rebels (g); ſo 
Page 418. that he had no ſooner extricated himſelf from all his difficulties, but he vigoroutly at- 
tempted to recover all that Acheus had ſeized upon. His deſigns were ſucceſsful, for 
he obliged the Uſurper to fly to Sardis, where, blocking him up, he took the city after 
(b) 1dem, ibid. a long, ſiege (5). Some perſons in Sardis laid a ſnare for Acheus, which proved fatal 
b. 7. cap. 3. to him; for theſe having prevailed with that Uſurper to come out of the citadel, they 
immediately delivered him up to Antiochus, who put him to a moſt cruel and igno- 
minious death, which was as follows. That Monarch firſt cauſed the extremities of 
Acheus's limbs to be cut off, and afterwards his head, which was ſowed up in an aſs's 
ſkin, and then he commanded the remaining part of the body to be fixed to a, croſs 
(i ) Idem, ibid. (i) ; all which was executed the 5 4oth year of Rome. Two excellent maxims might be 


lik 8. cap. 8 drawn from this example [BJ. I ſhall not ſpecify Moreri's miſtakes, fince they wy | 


[4] Coufin-german to Seleucus Ceraunus and Antio- Acheus, and deprived the Byzantines of their prin- 
chus the Great.) He was ſon of Andromachus, bro- cipal hopes (2). Take notice that Acheus was mar- 
ther to Laodicea wife of Seleucus Callinicus, and ried to Laodicea daughter of King Mithridates (3), 


(1) Polybii, Hiß mother to thoſe two Princes (1). We are to obſerve who had been perfectly well educated by baſis, an 
tori, lib. 4. cap. that he was a dutiful ſon; for hearing that Andro- inhabitant of Selge, a city in Piſidia (4). This Lady 
13-pag- 324+ and machus was impriſoned in Alexandria, he did all held out the fiege of Sardis with her husband, and 


1. 5. c. 6. p. 531- that lay in his power to releaſe him from his captivity. was obliged to ſurrender, after he had been put to 
The Rhodians being informed of his inclinations in death (5). 


this particular, ſent Embaſſadors to King Ptalemy, to 
and Andromachus of him. Their view in this 
was to preſent him to Acheus, in order to engage 
him to break the promiſe he had made, to afliſt the 
Byzantines, who were then enga in a ſierce war 
with the Rhodians. The King of Egypt made ſome 
difficulty to deliver up Andromachus, well knowin 


that a priſoner of his conſequence, might be of ad- 


vantage to him, at a- proper time and place; for he 
was ſtill at variance with the King of Syria, and ſen- 
ſible that Acheus was very formidable. However, 
to oblige the Rhodians, he at laſt reſolved to deliver up 
his priſoner, with liberty to ſend him to his ſon, in 
caſe they thought proper. They did ſo, and by that 
and ſome other means, ingratiated themſelves with 


[B] Two excellent maxims might be drawn from this 
example.) Firſt, that it is good to be diffident, and ſe- 
condly, that we ſhould not abuſe the favours of fortune. 
But we ſhall give Polybius's own words, to whom we 
owe theſe moral refletions. Keri Js ries on 
pg vd du oy v0 wives rect death d thes 
u, te T6 mw Wigan padiu;, N tro di, wp 
T pon xiv i, Tak dump ras, 1 ev feed 
ard 8 drug (6). That is, © An example that may 
« be doubly uſeful to poſterity ; firſt, that we ſhould 
«© learn not to believe any one raſhly ; ſecondly, that 
« we ſhould not be too much puffed up with proſ- 
« perity, but as men, not be ſurpriſed at ayy accident, 
«© to which mankind is obnoxious, ' 


(2) Polyb. lib. 4« 
cap. 13, 
(3) Idem, lib. 8. 


cap. 6. P- 5 


I. 
(4) Idem, ii, 15. 


cap. 17. P · 42 5». 


(5) Idem, lib. 8. 
cap. 6. page 532. 


(6) Idem, lib. 8. 
pag. 528. cdit 
Caſaubomi. 


8 


4 


rr 
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be ſo eaſily diſcovered by comparing his account with mine; but as for the errors of 
Franciſcus Patricius, I will point them out particularly [C]. | 


C] A, for the errors of Franciſeus Patricius, I of opinion, that the erronedus expoſitions which have | O 


will point them out particularly.) He pretends, „been given of the following words of Ovid, 
that Acheus having overburthened his ſubjects with 


taxes, they rebelled, and murthered him with his 

whole family, and threw his body into the Pacto- 

lus; that he might drink of its gold-abounding 

waters. Acheus, Lydia, Mæoniægue rex, gentilitio 

avaritie crimine ardebat ; is figuidem crebra at gra- 

via populis tributa ſemper imperabat, in quibus exi- 

Fendiſ ſævus, improbas, atpue inexorabilis erat; ve- 

ram cum tantam injuriam dintids populi ferre nequi- 

rent, nocturnd refers inter ſe data, ſabito hominum 

conrurſs illum cum omni fumilli tritidaverunt, & 

regia intenſd efus cadaver nnco tractum in Pactolum 

flumen dimerſerunt, ut auriferas aqnas rr po- 

(7) Franeife. Pa- faret (7). That is, © Achens, King of Lydia 
tric. de regis in- 4 and Mizonia, was inflamed with avarice, a vice 
7" = 4 hereditary to him. As he was perpetually load- 
* „ing his ſubjects with taxes, in collecting of 

* which he was cruel, unjuſt, and inexorable; his 
* ſubjects at laſt could not bear ſuch tyrannical uſage 
« any longer, upon which they confpired together in 
cc 
cc 


Morte vel injereas capti ſuſpenſis Ach ei, 
Dui miſer auriſerd teſte pependit agtis (9). 
| In Engliſh, 
O Or may'ſt thou hang aloft, as once Acheus, 
% Whom rich PaQtolus from his bed ſurvey'd. 


(9) Ovidius i 
Lis, ver. 301. 


led Patricius into an error, Mr. de Boiſſieu obſerves 

very juſtly, that they fignily, that Acheus's body was 

hang up near the banks of the Pactolus (io). He (10) Dionyſ- 
adds, that Zarottus firſt had a glimpſe of the Poet's — tn 
meaning, and that Leopardus diſcovered it perſectly, — 2 
and therefore that Lipſius ſhould not have boaſted p. 63. P 
that he firſt found out the true ſenſe of that paſſage. 

Hance efſe poete noſtri mentem primus vidit Zarottus, 

fed qua per nebulam ; & ommnind Paulus Leopardus 

emendat, lib. 1. cap. 20. ideo non erat qud Fuſlus 

Lipfins, lib. 1. de Cruce, cap. 4. printipem fibi hi jus 

loci explanationem tribueret. Valeat autem Altiatts 

cum ſua illa explicatione, quam libro g. capite 24. 

Parergon Juris inſeruit (11). That is, „ Zarottus (11) Idem, ibid. 
« firſt diſcovered, but through a cloud as it were, 

« that this was the Poet's meaning, which Leopardus 

« ſaw perfectly into, in book 1. chap. 20. of his 


the night, when the watch word being given, a 
multitude of men aſſembling, they immediately 
% marthered the King, and all his family, and ſet- 
& ting fire to the palace, they dragged his body, and 


threw it into the river Pactolus, that he might for 
« ever drink of the gold-bearing waters.” Obſerve firſt, 
that Franciſcus Patricius is miſtaken in making Acheus 
a Lydian, deſcended from the antient Kings of that 
country, and that he inherited their avarice. This 
author was then thinking on the wealth of Crœſus, 
(3) Ovidii Meta- and Midas's wiſh (8) ; but he ſhould rather have called 
mor, lib. 11+ ver. to mind that Acheus was a Syrian: however, this is 
103. a trifling error in compariſon of the reſt ; for all the 


circumſtances he relates are falſe. Mr. de Boiſſieu is 


« Emendat. Juſtus Lipſius ſhould not therefore have 
« declared in book 1. chap. 4. de Cruce, that he was 
* the firſt, who explained it. But away with Alciat 
and his explication in book 9. chap. 24. of his 
« Parergon Faris Be this as it will, Francis 
Patricius applies his examples wrong; Acheus was 
puniſhed for his ambition, not for his avarice. Aqui- 
ius, who is joined with Acheus (12), becauſe I- (12) Patricius de 
thridates commanded melted gold to be poured down Reg. Inftir. lib. 4. 


his throat, has no affinity with Antiochus's revenge. 


ACHILLEA; an Iſland in Pontus Euxinus, which alſo was called the Ifland 
(a) Pligii Hip. of Heroes; the Iſland Macaron (a), or the Iſland of Happy Souls, Leuce, &. was 


Natur. Ab. 4. 


. ſituated, according to ſome writers, oppoſite to the Boryſthenes, and according 


Danube. 


Pauſan -. lib. 3. 
102. 


to others, oppoſite to the 


It was called Achillea, from the monument 


7 Made, lib. 4. of (5) Achilles erected therein, and becauſe it was conſecrated to that hero; it was 


cap- 7. Scylax given him by Thetis or Neptune (c). 
* his memory 


was alſo honoured with a temple, an oracle, an altar, facrifices, &c. 


tit. 9. p. 243 · 


Divine honours were there paid to Achilles, and (eo Aue, Periptt 


Ponti Euxini ab 


If. 


Voſſio editus. 


Some authors relate that this iſland was uninhabited, and that it was not ſafe to paſs Quintus Calaber, 
the night in it (4) 3 for, which reaſon, ſuch as uſed to viſit it, returned always on T 1 


board in the evening, after having viewed the antiquities of the place, 


Amm. Mar- 


the temple, cell. lib. 22. cap. 


and the ſeveral gifts offered ro Achilles. Our hero was not alone in this iſland, it being wg nn. 


meet with 


inhabited alſo by the Manes of ſeveral other illuſtrious warriors [A] ; but with regard his words in the 
to Achilles, he muſt have been there both ſoul and body, ſince he married Helen in 1 
it, and had a ſon by her called Euphot ion, whom Jupiter loved, wich a criminal affec- 
tion, but in vain, and whom the God ſlew, with a thunderbolt, becauſe he refuſed to 


gratify his wiſhes (e). 


Other writers tell us, that Achilles was there married to Iphi- 


genia, whom Diana had conveyed thither, after having beſtowed upon her immortal 


youth and Divine Nature (J). 


the wife he married in the other world 


(% Pauſanias, 
lib. 3. p. 102. 


to paſs the night on board of their ſhips, where they were viſited by Achilles and 


4 Helen, who carouzed with them, and ſung not only their own amours, but the verſes of Ho- 

8. % lotet. mer (i). This author adds, that Achilles here cultivated with ſo much the greater aſſidui- 

> ti ty, the poetical genius with which Calliope had inſpired him [BI, as he was not diverted 

——4 | from 

_ [4] 1t being inhabited alſo by the manes or ſouls 4 . aiunt enim non ſine diſtrimine vitæ illic quemquam 

(1) Dionyſ. Pe- veral other illuſtrious warriors.] (1) This appears from pernoctare. i. e. In this Taurica, ſays he, the unin- 

rieget, a paſſige in Paſaniat, where tis related that Leo- *© habited iſland of Leuce is conſecrated to Achilles ; 

nymus General of the Crotoniatæ, having made a ©. where, whoever happens to go aſhore, after hav- 

voyage to the iſland of Leuce, in order to learn the © ing viewed the remains of antiquity, the tem- 

remedy which was to cure his wound; declar'd, that = and offerings conſecrated to the abovemention'd 

he had ſeen Achilles there, the two Ajax's, Patroclus, Hero, they return on board their ſhips in the even- 

(2) Paufan. lib. 3. Antilochus, &c. (2) I wonder that Ammianus Mar- © ing; for tis related that no one can paſs the night 

b. 8 pat. 103. cellinus ſhould forget this particular, where he tells © there without running the hazard of loſing his life.“ 
* us that this iſland was a dangerous place. In bac Perhaps too he never heard of that particular. 


( ) Ammi. Mar Taurice, ſays he (3), in/ula Leuce fine babitatoribus 
fort? delati, = antiquitatis oeſtigiis templogue' & 
donariis eidem heroi conſecratis veſperi repetunt naves, 

| | "My 


_ lib. 22. {lis Achilh eff dedicata ; in quam fi fuerint quidam ſpired him. 


[B] The poetical genius with which Calliope had in- 

Some writers are of opinion, that when 

utarch relates, that Minerva the Goddeſs of the 

ſciences, dropp'd Nectar and Ambroſia into __ 
| mout 


phæſt. apud Phe 
tium, p. 480. 


g 


Others again aſſure, that the celebrated Medea was / Anton. Li- 


(g); but the moſt general opinion was for Helen, > 
which Philoſtratus and Pauſanias have followed (5). 


ſtrangers as landed in that Iſland who would not ſet fail in the day time, were obliged nr 


ralis, cap. 27. 


) Tzetzes in 


The former relates, that ſuch Zycp4r. Scbo. 


| 
| 
| 
= 
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from that ſtudy by affairs of war; and farther, that thoſe who failed by this ccaſt; 
heard muſic, which filled them with admiration-intermixed with horror; and alſo heard 
a neighing of horſes, a claſhing of arms, and the cries as of ſoldiers engaged in battle. 
Maximus Tyrius and Arrianus inform us of particulars equally wonderful [C]J. We 
are not to doubt bur that it was in this iſland Achilles wrought the miracle mentioned 
by Tertullian [D]. He likewiſe performed ſeveral others, whereof that which he em- 
plojed againſt the impious Amazons [E], when they attempted to plunder his temple, 


mouth, when he reſus'd every kind of ſuſtenance ; 

he would thereby infinuate, that our Hero poſſeſs'd 

the whole circle of knowledge. H Ama Ts 'Axamnu 

4) Plutarch de vixTaps; 74) Afgterlag du gat pon mporrepuiry vpe (4). 

Ae Lorenzo Craſſo (5) has employed this as one of his 
p 938. edit Pa- authorities, to prove that Achilles ought to be rank'd 
GT „ among the Greek Poets. This, among the admirers 
e Cre, p 6. of witty conceits would be look'd upon as in- 
where he quotes fuſed knowledge, if there ever was any ſuch 
the Latin verſion, thing. But be this as it will, the abovementioned 
ps _ — 5 8 of Plutarch no ways prove what Lorenzo Craſ- 
ö N . ſo would infer from them; they ſpeaking of a real 
proper. bodily ſuſtenance, as is manifeſt from the 19th book 
of the Iliad, whence they were taken. Homer tells 

us, that Jupiter perceiving Achilles would neither 

eat nor drink after the death of Patroclus, bid Minerva 

infuſe nectar and ambroſia into him, to prevent his 


dying of hunger. 


— O! vixleg, T1 x, A itarium 
(6) Homer. Liad, Trotz in cb ib pon * Nufoòs ixnle (6). 
Lb. 19. ver. 347+ That is, 
« Fen thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt, 
« Haſte, and infuſe Ambroſia in his breaſt. Pope. 


Philoſtratus muſt be conſulted to prove our Hero a 

(9) Philoftrat. Poet (7); and indeed he expreſſes himſelf very clearly 

2 in 2 on this head. . 3 yr ; ; 
of. 319. S i= [C] Maximus Tyrius and Arian relate things whit 
nnn 8 * as ferprizing] The — vole us, 
that Achilles inhabited an iſland near Pontus Euxinus, 

oppoſite to the Danube ; and that altars and temples 

had been erected to his honour there; that it would 

be very difficult to go on ſhore in it, till after having 

offer'd up ſacrifices ; that mariners had often ſeen A- 

chilles in the form of a fair youth, dancing, in his 

2 armour, a warlike dance: Some heard him 

ng, but did not ſee him, while others both heard 

and ſaw him. It happen'd that a certain perſon hav- 

ing fallen aſleep inadvertently in this iſland was 

awak'd by Achilles, and conducted to a tent, where 

he was entertain'd at ſupper ; Patroclus ſerv'd the 

wine, Achilles play'd on his Ire, and Thetis and 

% Maximus the reſt of the Gods were preſent (8). Arrian has 
2 Oratione been told, and believ'd, that thoſe who were caſt on 
i that iſland by a ſtorm, went and conſulted the oracle 
of Achilles, in order to know whether it was proper 

to ſacrifice to him the victim which they themſelves 

ſhould ſelect in the meadows ;. that at the ſame time 

they laid the money which they ſuppos'd it to be 

worth, upon the altar; that in caſe the oracle reject- 

ed their propoſal, they added more money, till by its 

acquieſcing, they knew the full value of it was de- 

ited ; that this being done, the victim preſented it- 

felf before them in the temple, and no longer at- 

tempted to eſcape ; that Achilles appeared in a dream 

to ſuch as drew near the iſland, and directed them 

to that part of it, which was moſt convenient for 

Aves 6 landing; that he ſometimes revealed himſelf to per- 

9, Pane Fag. ſons awake, Kc. (9). Arrian concluded this to be 

4 worthy of credit, and among other reaſons, becauſe 

(10) Some learn- Achilles died young, was extreamly handſome, and ſo 
ed men think conſtant in love and friendſhip, that he would even die 
pat Arrian prai- for the object of his paſſion, ds aal inamrolaris dnia, 
Jer the nate of 79% wsd. The ambiguity of this laſt word, and 
Achilles, in or- the leaſt reflection on the danger to which he expos'd 
der to make his himſelf, in order to revenge the death of Patroclas, 
court to the Em- will be ſufficient to make many perſons rank Arrian 

or Adrian. 

4 Cafaubon. àmong thoſe, who relate that the paſſion of thoſe two 
in Spartianum, Heroes exceeded the bounds of friendſhip (10). See 
Vit. Hadriani, the remark (P) of the article AcxiL1,ss, and one of 
cap. 14. and the wonders related by Arrian hereunder (11), viz. 
Engr that of thoſe birds, who every day ſwept the temple 
if. 1.2, of the ifland Achillea, 

(11) In the re- [D] The miracle mentioned by Tertullian] Tertul- 
mark [V]. lian, as Moreri obſerves, tells us that Achilles cur'd 


(x 2 2 wh one Cleonymus an Athletic Champion in a dream (12); 


was 


that is to ſay, very probably, that Cleonymus fancied 

he ſaw Achilles in a dream, who taught him the pro- 

per remedy. Tertullian employs this incident, and 

ſeveral others of the ſame caſt, againſt the Epicu- 

reans, who would not allow of any thing ſuperna- 

tural in dreams. This ſtory is very little known; it 

not being mentioned in a great many -authors, who 

treat at large of Achilles. Pamelius, in his commen- 

tary on Tertullian, only refers us to Homer, who, 

if I forget not, does not once mention this dream. 

A paſſage cited by Leo Allatius (13), gives ſome light 13) 5 

into this matter: "Tis there declared, that Leonymus, PF, 

General of the Crotonistæ in the war againſt the f“ 

Locri, was wounded without knowing by whom, 

in attacking a body of the enemy, who never en- 

trench'd themſelves, becauſe they were conſecrated 

to the Heroes, whoſe bare protection was thought 

ſufficient; that this general not being able to get his 

wound heal'd, conſulted the oracle of Delphos, which 

told him, that Achilles who had wounded him would 

cure him; that upon this he went to the iſland of 

Leuce, and there offer'd up his prayers to that Hero ; 

that he ſaw ſome Heroes in a dream, but that Achilles 

healed his wounds; that the other Heroes command- 

ed him to declare certain particulars to men, and that 

Helen in particular charged him to tell Steſichorus, 

that his blindneſs was owing to his having writ againſt 

her, and therefore that he muſt recant what he had 

ſ:id, if he wiſh'd to have his fight reſtored. Tis 

plain that this ſtory, and that which Pauſanias (14) (14) Paufan. lib, 

and Conon (15) relate, are the ſame as to the prin- 3. b. 192 

cipal circumſtances; but in Pauſanias, Ajax ſon of (5). — —. 

Oileus wounds Leony mus, and afterwards heals Nase ar rg. > 

his wounds. In Conon, Ajax does not wound Mezeriac on 

and hea! Leonymus , but Autoleon. There are Ovid's Epiſtle, 

ſome other variations, which I paſs over, and F. 332. Where he 

ſha!l content my ſelf with conjecturing, that this — which 

Cleonymus of Tertullian is derived from Leony- Vigenere had 

mus. To conclude, the author cited by Leo Allati- made, in the 

us (16), obſerves one particular which I muſt not Paſſage of Pau- 

omit, viz, that Homer tending his ſheep near the ſe- (26) bay ; 

pulchre of Achilles, prevailed, by his offerings and ix ra 5 

ſupplications, upon that Hero to reveal himlelf to paſage which 

him; but he appeared ſurrounded with ſo much ſplen- Leo Allatus 

dor, as not only dazled the eyes of Homer, but alſo 2 ux 

ſtruck him blind. — 1 
[E] That which be employed againſt the impiety of ſcript C 

the Amazons.) Give me leave to relate this — tary in Y 

according to Vigenere's tranſlation. It has its graces Platon. 

and beauties tho' in old French. In this manner 

therefore this author ſpeaks, after having told us 

that the Amazons had got ſhips built, in order to go 

and plunder the temple of Achilles. Efans abor- 

dies en iſle, dit-il (17), Ia premiere choſes gu'elles (11) Philoſt ra-. 

firent fut de commander a cs 8 de / Hellef- in Neoptol tron\- 

ponte aller coupper tous les arbres plantex en rond lated byVigencr,, 

aultour du temple ; mais les coigntes ſe venans rem- 8 * 

barrer contr' eux-meſmes les exterminerent 12 ſur la * 

place, & tomberent tous roiddes morts au pied des ar- 

bres. Et ld deſſus les Amazones Seſtans eſpandues à 

Pentour du temple, ſe mirent d vouloir preſſor leurs 

montures 3 mais Achille les ayant regardtes felonneu- 

Sement & d'un mauvais il, de la meſme ſorte gue 

quand devant Ilion il Salla ruer ſur le Scamanare, 

donna un tel eſpouvante a leurs chevaux, que ceſte 

frayeur ſe retrouva aſfſez plus forte que la bridat, 

fi que cabrans ils rebondirent en arriere, eſtimans que 

ce guils portoient ſur leur dos fuſt une charge ex- 

traordinaire & eftranges ; & &@ guiſe de beſies ſau- 

vage, ſe retournerent contre leurs cavaliatrices, les 

jettans par terre & foullans aux fieds, les creins 

heriſſes de la furie on ils eftaient & les greilles 

dreſſies encontremont, ainſi gue de truels lyons les 

deimembroient, a belles dents, & leur devorotent bras 

& jambes, faiſans un fort piteux carnage de leurs 

entrailles, Apres dongues gu'ils * Surent ſaoullez 

de cette chair, ils ſe prindrent à bondir & d galop- 


4 per 


ar. 
ani 


ncrt, | 


341. 


was not the leaſt remarkable. The Miracle relating to the flight of birds E has been 
falſly related by Moreri, who, beſides, makes a * irciddeef a Boar tot Achil: 


leus [eh in which Achilles bathed, and was ſa 


id to have a wonderful property. 


Achilles was not the only perſon who wrought miracles in this iſland; his wife Helen 


gtr à travers liſie pleins de rage & fortenerie, & les 
babines teintes de ſang, tant qu'ils parvindrent at 
hault d'un cup, do deſiourrans la marine aplanie 
in bat, & tuiddans que ce fuft une bellt large tam- 
paigne, ils y jetterent à corps perda & ain peri- 
rent. Quant aux vaiſſtaux des Amazones, un impe- 
tri tourbillon de vents eftant venu donner à travers, 
d'aultant meſmes qu'ils eſtoient ouiddes & deftitaez de 
rout appareil pour les gouverner, ils venaient à ſe 
froiſſer Pan contre Pautre, ny plus un, moins gen 
quelque grofſe rentontre navalle, dont ils je briſoient 
& mettoient à fonds, ſpecialement ceux qui eftoient 
inveſtis & chequez en flanc de droit fil par tes 
eſperons & proues des antres, comme il advient ordi- 
nairtment en des waiſſeaux dergariis de leurs cun- 
dufenrs, de maniere que le bris de te nanfrage ſt ve- 
nant rencontrer vers le temple on il y avoit forte 
perſonnes q demy mortes reſpirantes encore, & plu- 
fiears membres horriblement diſperſez fd & ld avec 
la chair, que les chevaux inactoutumex à telle — 
ture avoient rejettte, ct lieu ſainct devoit eſtre bien 
prophant : mais Achilles leut bientoft purge, recon- 
cilte, & expit comme il eſtoit aiſe 2 faire en une 
ile de fi 2 d'eftendu? o les flots battoient de toutes 
parts à Penviron, fi qu" Achilles y ayant attire Ht 
fommet des ondes tout fut lavs & nertoyt en moins 
de rien. i. e. Being come, ſays he, afhore on this 
« iſland, the firſt thing they did, was to command 
* thoſe ſtrangers of the Helleſpont, to go and cut 
« down the trees which were planted round the 
« temple; but the axes recoiling upon themſelves, 
« killed them on the ſpot, and they fell ſtone dead 
« at the foot of the trees, Upon this the Amazons 
« who were diſpers'd round the temple, began to 
« puſh forward their horſes, but Achilles looking at 
« them with a cruel and evil eye, in the ſame man- 
« ner as when before Troy he ruſhed upon Sca- 
« mander, put their horſes into ſuch a dreadful 
« fright, that their fear proved ſtronger than the 
« bridle ; ſo that prauncing about, they caper'd 
« backwards, imagining that what they carried up- 
« on their backs, was a ftrange and extraordinary 
« weight ; and like wild beaſts, they turn'd upon 
« their riders; throwing them off and treading them 
« under their feet; and their manes briſtling up 
4 from the fury they were in, and their ears prick- 
« ing up, they, like ſo many cruel lions, tore them 
« to pieces, and devoured their arms and legs, 
« making a woful ſlaughter of their entrails. 
« And after having glutted themſelves with this 
« fleſh, they began to caper and gallop up and 
« down the iſland, ſwell'd with rage and madneſs, 
„ and their mouths all ſtained with gore, till they 
« came to the top of a promontory, whence diſ- 
« covering the ſmooth fea, and thinking it to be a 
« beautiful, ſpacious plain, they plung'd headlong 
« into it, and were drown'd. With regard to the 


4% ſhips of the Amazons, an impetuous whirlwind 


„ riſing, when they were disburden'd, and had no 
« body to ſteer them; they therefore bulg'd one 
„ againſt the other as in a terrible ſea-fhight ; where- 
« upon fome of them ſunk, particularly ſach as 
« were ſurrounded and beat againſt, by the beaks 
« and prows of the others, as generally happens, 
« when ſhips have no pilots on board them; fo 
« that the wrecks meeting at that part of the 
« temple, where a great number of perſons were 
&« lying half dead, and ſeveral limbs being horribly 
« biſpers'd up and down, with the fleſh which the 
« horſes, unuſed to ſuch paſture, had diſgorged ; 
this holy place muſt needs have been very much 
„ prophaned. However, Achilles ſoon parg'd, re- 
* concil'd and expiated it, which it was eaſy for 
« him to do, as the ifland is of fo little extent, 
« and the billows beating on all fides; fo that 
% Achilles having drawn up the ſuperficies of the 
« waves into it, every thing was waſh'd and made 
„clean in an inſtant,” 

[F] The miracle relating to the flight of Birds.) 
Moreri has gd Pliny wrong, when he. makes him 
ſay, that #6 bird is ſeen to fly there. Pliny's words 


having 


are theſe ; Perdices nin tranſoolant Beotie fints in 
Attica, nec alla avis in Ponto, inſula qua ſepultus 
oft Achilles, ſacratam ei dem (18). That is, !“ Par- (18) Ph 31:6 
* tridges don't fly beyond the confines of Bt6tia Wat. lib. 10. caps 
in Attica, nor any bird beyond Achilles's temple, 29+ 
* which ſtands in an iſland of Pontus Euxinus where 
« Achilles was buried.” Salmafius pretends, that 
by theſe words is to be underſtood, that no bird 
ever raiſed his flight above this temple ; and proves 
from _ e « 1 Caryſtius, that this was 
anciently aſſerted (19). nd moreover, he proves (10 in 4 
by an expreſs paſſage from Artian, that bird; came = — 
every morning into this temple, in order to ſcatter cap. 19. p. 215. 
the water in it with which they had wetted theit | 
wings, and to ſweep it aftetwards with them (20). He (20) In Periplo 
inveighs againſt Solinus for having ſaid, that no bird Penti Euxini. 
comes into the temple of Achilles ; and that in caſe P hiloſtratus ſays 
any happens to come near it, it flies off from it, _— ac. JP 
as feift as it can. Salmaſius pretends that whatever this Mang 5 I 
we meet with in Solinus is borrow'd from Pliny ; be, needing ts 
and that the latter has ſaid the ſame thing as Anti- the traiſation 
—＋ Caryſtius ; but tis more probable, that Pliny [Vigcnere, vol. 
ad not the thought of Antigonus Caryſtius in view, by _ _—_— 
and that Solinus elſewhere had met with this incident, tion) 214 
related more circumſtantially than Pliny tells it. For certain — of 
how negligerit would the lat natn'd author have been, bird, quite white, 
he, to denote that birds tiever flew ov+r a cer- dat of the warry 
tain temple, uſed an expreſſion, which ſignifies, that f fl. . ae 
they never flew 2 it? Theſe two circumſtances Achilles Sar 
er very widely, fince a bird may fly beyond to clean his ſa- 
a houſe, and not fly over it ; and nay fy ag cred grove, ſweep- 
high as a houſe, and yet not paſs beyond it. Be- 41 wich the 
ides, the ancients were ſo fond of diverſifying mi. wing ang . 
racles, that tis ſcarce Jes (after what was tering it from 
given out in the age o Antigonus Caryſtius) that their plumage, 
the ſtory, viz. that birds flew away the inſtant they which is wet with 
ſaw the temple of Achilles, ſhould not have been —_— — 
invented till the age of Solinus. But however this they fly —— 
be, it cannot be proved from Pliny, in oppoſition little above the 
to Solinus, that birds enter'd it ; and after all Mo- Sround. 
reri will make Pliny fay more thiari tie really did, and 
muſt have been miſled by the following words of 
Charles Stephens in the two editions abovecited (21). (2x) About the 
Achillis inſu lam nulla avis tranſwolat. Pliny 10. 29. middle of the 
i, e. No bird flies beyond Achilles's iſland.” But note [LI undet 
then Moreri may cenſure Hofman (very advantage- Pe article . 
ouſly to himſelf) for having likewiſe aſcribed the CIILLEVS. 
ſame 3 to Strabo, which error proceeded, 
undoubtedly, from Hofman's ſeeing Moreri cite 
Strabo immediately after Pliny ; and riot obſerv- 
ing, that this quotation from Strabo, and that 
from Pomponius Mela which follows it, relate to 
other particulars contained in that article. Nul- 
lam hic avem volarr, (ſays he) Plin. Ab. 10. cap. 
19. abet & Strabo lib. 13. (22). i. e. No bird (22) Hotmang 
flies here, (fays he) Plin. Book 10. Ch. 19. Strabo Yece Achilles, 
ſays the fame thing, Book 13. 
[G] 4 ſeparate article of a fountain calld AcuiL- 
LEUS.] I at firſt fight thought this article a fir ſub- 
je& for criticiſm ; and imagin'd that this fountain 
was not ſo call'd as a ſubſtantive proper name; or ſub- 
ſtantively ; but as ati epithet, or noun adjective, 
common to all things that relate to Achilles; in a 
word, I look'd upon fons Achilleus, and the foun- 
tain of Achilles, as the fame thing. Now, as it 
would be ridiculous to draw up an atticle of Fa-_ 
—_— = we 8. or fountain mentioned in the (23) * 
ourth chapter of St. John's Goſpel (23), which a; PP. 
La proper, call Jars Hr. 9 
fontem Jacobeum ; I ſuppos'd in like manner, that mould rather ſay, 
'twas not proper to form an article of the epithet Ja fourtuir 
Acbilleus, which Freinſhemius uſes in ſpeaking of — there ; or as 
Achilles's fountain. However, after having conſulted — . 
Athentus (24), I found that this critique would be place 4 oel! 
doubtful, becauſe it appear'd to me that it might be w#i5 was calis4 
difputed, whether this fountain was call'd *Axiandey J's well, 
ſubſtantively or adjectively ; and whether it may not the by May 
as juſtly appear in its alphabetical order, as the iſland A 5 Ca... 
Achillea, We meet with it in Orte/izss Theſaurus Athenæus, lib. 2. 
Geographicys (2 5), under the word Achillzum, and . ©: 
afterwards under the word Acbilleus fons ; which, Din Har 


Uu however, in go, * 


_ — RO - 
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8 having alſs exerted her power this way (1), as will be ſhewn under the article STESI- 


however, is better than the Achillea, /ons Mi/eti, 
i. e. * Achillea a fountain of Miletum,” of Hofman. 
I don't examine whether Freinſhemius has given a 
juſt explication of the paſſage of Athenzus, relati 
(26) Freinſhem. to the ſingularities of this fountain (26) ; all I ſhall 
_ in 2; obſerve is, that atleaſt Athenæus ought to have been 
4. 2+ 7. 24. cited, as Freinſhemius has done, that is, the fixth 
| chapter, and not the ſecond of Book ſecond. Hofman 
cites after the ſame manner as Moreri, which is as 
Ortelius had done before. But this is a trifling. over- 
ſight, when compared to that of Moreri, who gives 
us Ariſtobulus ſon of Caſſander, inſtead of Ariſtobu- 
Alus a native of Caſſandria. 2 
ADVICE to We cannot complain too much of the negligence 
thoſe who enlarge of thoſe who enlarge Dictionaries for theſe often 
interweave particulars, directly repugnant to thoſe 
which were originally inſerted ; and; in general, 
they don't take care to ſuit their additions to the 
foundations on which they build them, ſo as to make 
no diſſonance reſult from them, 


(27) Horat. d Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum (27). 


Arte Poetica, That is, | 
verſ. 152. « That all ſeem uniform and of a piece. 


Roſcommon. 


As for inſtance, thoſe who enlarg'd Charles Ste- 
phens's Dictionary, have not ſcrupled to thruſt, under 
the word Achillea, the following paſſage of Onelius, 
directly as he leſt it, without the leaſt alteration : Video 
& Nebrifſenſi C iceariam, & a Carols Stephans Cacari- 

am in ſuis Difionariis poni, ſed pro Ponti inſula, 
quam dicunt apud Melam Colliſaria dici, ex deprava- 
ta 8 lectione, c. i. e. I find Cacearia in the 
« Pictionary of Nebriſſenſis, and Cacaria in that of 

« Charles Stephens, for an iſland of Pontus, which, 
„ they ſay, is call'd Colliſaria in Mela, perhaps 
« from a corrupt reading, &c.” This period is plea- 
ſant enough, for it makes Charles Stephens ſpeak of 
his own Dictionary in the very Dictionary it ſelf, as 
tho' he quoted another work ; not to mention that he 
appears Joubrful when he _ himſelf, of things 
he had related without the leaſt appearance of uncer- 
tainty, in the place which he cites. | 
H] 'Tis better to be ſhort than diffuſive on this oc- 
cafton.] If the reader ſhould meet with the relation 
of ſeveral prodigies, and miraculous traditions in the 
courſe of this work, he is not, therefore, to ſuppoſe 
that J look upon them as true. I am not afraid that 
this will be objected to me, otherwiſe I ſhould inſert 
but a very few of that caſt. I am very ſenſible, that 
in ſubjects of this kind, credulity is the ſource of 


CHORUS. It is better to be ſhort than diffuſive on this occaſion [HI. 


multiplication, and that thete is not a better nurſery 

for them, than the foible abovemention'd (28); but as (23) Prodigia 7 
tis ſo much abus'd, that all «re undeceived, WhO e nun- 
are not incapable of being ſo. Credulity is a mother, on, = 
who 1s ſure one time or other to be ſtifled by her Cnr apices as 
own fruitfulneſs, in the minds of thoſe who make gi, homines, 
uſe of their reaſon. It would therefore have been to“ n plura 
the advantage of the Heathens, in the deification of N „T. 
their Heroes, to have aſcribed but few miracles . 
to them. The maxim A, iu leg, . 8. Many 2 
The half is more than the whole ;” and that other, © gies were told 
Ne quid nimit, i. e. Too much of one thing is good ,, that year; and 
for nothing,” would have been ſeaſonable on this . rk _ 
occaſion, They who have ſo greatly multiplied « by — 
the holy handkerchiefs, the images of the bleſſed “ and ſuperſtiti- 
Virgin made by St. Luke, the hair of that Saint, “ ous, the more 
the heads of St. John Baptiſt, the pieces of the true were ſpread, 
Croſs, and an hundred things of this nature, ought al- 

ſo to have called to mind the two maxims above- 

mentioned. For theſe, by ſtrengthening the doſe, 

have thereby weakned the force of their venom, 

and adminiſtred at one and the fame time the 

poiſon and the antidote. Tp/a fibi obftat magnitu- (29) Florus, 18 
do (29), 1. e. Its greatneſs is a prejudice to itſelf.” £79 

Achil es, in the iſland of Leuce, had the ſame fate 

as in his going to Troy: thoſe very miracles which 

impoſed upon the readers, may have undeceiv'd them, 

as the ſame ſpear with which Achilles wounded Te- 


lephus, furniſh'd him with a balſam which completely 
heal'd the wound, 


Vulnus Achillzo que quondam fecerat hoſti, (30) Ovid. Re- 
Vulneris auxilium Pelias haſta tulit (30). mod, way, Uh. 2, 

Nyſus & Anonia juvenis qua cuſpide vulnus (31) N 
Senſerat, hac ipſa cuſpide * opem (31). b 2. Eleg. 1. 

In Engliſh, ver. 64. 
« Such was the cure th' Arcadian hero found, 
The Pelian ſpear, that wounded, made him ſound. 
Tate from Ovid. 
*« The valiant Telephus a balſam found, 
From the ſame ſhining ſpear that gave the wound. 


But I don't confider that the number of thoſe who 
undeceive themſelves by the multiplication of prodi- 
gies, is ſo ſmall, when compared to ſuch as do not, that „ ene ge th 

"tis not worth a writer's while to change his courſe,and er Rey —— 
to make the two maxims abovementioned his Pole- ther nonſenſe of 
ſtar, in ſteering the fleet of his merchandize (32). In this metaphor» 

remark [.] of the article of Przzuus, King of 

Epirus, we ſhall take notice of an error of Camera- 


rius, concerning a pretended miracle of our A- 
chilles. | 


(32) The reader 


ACHILLES. There are a great many of this name, The firſt who was ſo called 
had no other mother but Terra or the Earth, and did Jupiter a very ſignal piece of 
ſervice; for Achilles having ſheltered the goddeſs Juno in his cave, when ſhe fled from 
the amorous purſuits of the abovementioned God, he addreſt her in ſuch perſuaſive 
language, that ſhe conſented to conſummate their marriage [A]. We are not told in 
what manner ſhe rewarded the hoſpitable Achilles, for inſpiring her with ſuch tractable 
ſentiments ; but it is related that Jupiter, in return for the favour which Achilles had 
done him, promiſed, that from this period, all perſons of his name ſhould be ce- 
lebrated in the world. For this reaſon the ſon of Thetis became very famous. Chiron 
had one Achilles for his tutor, which made him beſtow that name on his pupil the ſon 
of Thetis. This circumſtance alone is ſufficient to deſtroy the ſeveral trifling and for- 

-— thus ced etymologies of the word Achilles, which are made to depend on the ur thy quali- 
tus tranſlates dies of the ſon of Thetis [BJ. The inventor of the Oſtraciſm among the Athenians 


them wrong, 
when he tells us 
they ſignify ad 


3 [A] She conſented to conſummate their marriage.) 


dax (Lying Theſe words of Photius, ewaliv ra Al, bear that 
Greece) Juvenal ſignification (1), as appears from what follows; TY 


- 2 ver. 174. vir path Has a Ave rar visit Pro; and 
3) MuSorexcs *trogs then, we are told, Jupiter firſt enjoy d Juno. 
— 4 r [B] Etymologies. . . which are made to depend on 


cia (Greece the the perſonal qualities of the ſon of Thetis.) Nothing 
parent of ficti- can poſhbly be more whimſical, than what the Greeks 
ons) Nonn. Dio- have invented on this occaſion. Their wild flights 


nyſ: lib 7- merit not only the epithet of tying (2) and of fabu- 


. . lous (3), but alſo that of mal? * feriata, which our 
hi : , 

way French word oiſeuſe, (idle, unemployed) does not yet 

* 


Was 


If we enquire of the Greek Grammarians why this 
Hero was called AcyuiLLes; ſome will tell us twas, 
becauſe he filled his mother and his enemies with 
great diſquiet ; others, becauſe he very much exaſpe- 
rated the Trojans ; others, becauſe having learnt the 
ſecret of Phyſic, he ſooth'd pain ; others, becauſe he 
had but one lip ; others, becauſe he had the qualities 
requiſite for commanding ; others, becauſe he had ne- 
ver ſuck'd; and others again, becauſe he had never eat 
of the fruits of the earth, till after he was gone from 
under Chiron's tuition. Were I to ſhew by what 
grammatical analyſes, theſe diſcover ſo many different 
etymologies in the word Achil/es, the page would 

. ſwell 


(7, 
Oz 


23 


of 


Dun. p. 70. D; Li 


ACH 


171 


was called Acnittes. A ſon of Jupiter and Lamia bore the ſame name, and was ſo 
exquiſitely handſome, that by the judgment of the God Pan, he won the prize of 


beauty from all his rivals ; but Venus was ſo exaſperated at this deciſion, that 
Pan fall in love with Echo, and wrought ſuch a chan 


e made 
in his whole perſon [CJ, that he (a) E 


became a moſt frightful object. Another Achilles ſon of Galatea was born with white from the 6th 


book of Ptolomy 


hair. We are told of fifty four” Achilles's beſide, all very renowned, though two of ſon to Epheſtion, 
them were diſtinguiſhed only for their groveling, ſcandalous actions (a), We ſhall give e OE Yarione 


eruditionem hiſ- 


an article apart of that Achilles who acquired the greateſt glory among thoſe who were wie Phe. 


ſo called. 


ſwell extravagantly with Greek ; and therefore I ſhall 
refer my readers to the great Etymologicum, to Euſta- 
(4) Euſtath. iv thius (4), to Tzetzes (5), &c. Lloyd and Hofman in imi- 
Dad, lib. 1. tation of Fungerus and many others, crouded the article 
(5) Tzetzes in of the ſon of Peleus with ſo many etymologies ; they 
Lycopbrone ſhould at leaſt have inform'd us, that great pains had 
been taken to no purpoſe by thoſe who will abſolutely 
have it that the word Achilles depended on the perſonal 
qualities of the hero of the Iliad. They might at ence 
have refuted this, by ſhewing that there were other 
Achilles's before him in queſtion 3 and have given us 
a reaſon infinitely more natural than thoſe above, why 
he was call'd Achilles, I mean that I gave in the text, 
Oe ewes the preceptag, of his preceptor was ſo 
called. 
[C] Wrought ſuch a change in his whole perſon.] 
Photius, who has preſerv'd a few fragments of the 
ſeven books, which Ptolemy ſon of ZEpheſtion had 
fill'd with the moſt curious trifles concerning the fa- 
bulous ages; has maim'd what relates to Achilles 
(6) Photius, Bi- ſon of Jupiter and Lamia (6) in ſuch a manner, that 
blictbece, num. ye are-forc'd to conjecture, that it was with Venus 
135 he diſputed for the prize of beauty. This eonjecture 
is grounded on the indignation of Venus, againſt 
him (Pan) who decreed the prize to Achilles ; Venus, 
to puniſh Pan, the Judge, on this occaſion, inſpired 
him with a paſſion for Echo; and at the ſame time 
made him ſo ugly, that his bare aſpe@ created aver- 
fion. Thus Schottus underſtood the words of Pho- 
tius: but Mr de Meziriac divides the effect of Ve- 
nus's anger between Pan and Achilles; the former, 
ſays he, fell violently in love, and the latter was 
(7) Meziriac, changed to the gie man in the world ()). Twould 
3 P*E* be to no purpoſe to conſult the original, to ſee whe- 
5 ther Schottus's tranſlation is better than that of Me- 
ziriac; for if on one fide it may be ſaid, that the 
rules of juſt Grammar favour Schottus's verſion ; it 
may be ſaid on the other, that the Greek writers did 
not ſubje&t themſelves to ſuch rules; and that tis 
not ſo uncommon, when ſeveral perſons are mention- 
ed'in the ſame period, for the pronoun he or him 


* Theſe are Mr. 


tium, num. 190* 


p. 488, 489. 


do refer indifferently either to the perſon who is near- 

eſt it, or to that furtheſt off: nor are the Latins more 

accurate on this head. The. Grammar of the French 

tongue is wonderful exact in this caſe ; for it requires 

us to repeat the ſame proper name two or three 

times, in the compaſs of a very few lines, rather 

than to perplex and embarraſs the reader. If we con- 

ſult reaſon, either for or againſt Meziriac and Father 

Schottus, we ſhall till find it difficult to ſettle the 

pore It may happen, that a perſon upon loſing 

is cauſe, may revenge himſelf upon his judge only ; 
for Apollo was contented to puniſh Midas for cenſur- 

ing the ſentence of ſuperiority which had been pro- y 
nounced in his favour, and in prejudice of Pan (8), (8) Ovid. Mera, 
which would make *againſt Meziriac. But then, lib. 11. ver, 175, 
ſometimes a perſon revenges himſelf both on his 
judge and his rival (9); in which caſe Schottus's (9) Arachne, 
tranſlation would be wrong; for, according to him, Marſyas, Tha- 
Venus, upon her being exaſperated, does not injure myris, the daugh- 
him who is declared victorious. 'Tis true indeed, ard 1 
that according to the other interpreter, ſhe does no Pane is me- 
great harm to the unjuſt judge, but is ſatisſied with times taken of a 
inſpiring him with love for a nymph, who, accord competitor. 
ing to the traditions of the ancients (10), brought (10) There is a 
him a daughter. On the whole, Meziriac ſeems to tradition different 
be in the wrong; but in caſe he were not, then ei- cnn pwn 
ther Photius or the Ptolemy he quotes, would be to qr the article 
blame, for not declaring that the ſame Venus who pAN, 
inſpired Pan with a paſſion for Echo, made him un- 
happy in his love. This circumſtance ought abſo- 
lutely to have been mentioned, which would have 0 
been agreable to the opinion of ſome, who take 
notice of the cruel returns that nymph made to 
Pan's fond paſſion. There is not perhaps a more 
difficult province in the republic of letters, than to 
epitomize juſtly ; and a great diſcerment is required 
to know the circumſtances, the ſuppreſſion whereof 
render an epitome obſcure or not. Juſtin is not the only 
writer who wanted this diſcerning faculty. I have 
employ'd this reflexion in another part of this 
work. 


In the firſt edition of this Dificnary, I had inſerted a kind of preface to the following article, contain» 


Bayle's words, in- Ing an elogium of the late Mr. DzxeLincourT, Profeſſor of phyſic at Leyden, which I now ſuppreſs with 


ſerted by him in 


I in regret. The public was ſo unanimous in their opinion, that I deviated fo ſtrangelh from the general prac- 
of bis Dinar tice, and placed a piece of this kind ſo very improperly, that I am forcd to omit it, in order to put a flop te 


printed 1702. 


this general cenſure. But I declare it my intention, that this teſtimony of my gratitude and eſteem for 


him, ought to be conſidered here in the ſame manner as if that elogium had been repeated verbatim. 


' ACHILLES, the ſon of Peleus and Thetis, was one of the greateſt heroes of an- 


LEneid, lib. 2. 


(a) Sen ius, in tient Greece, He was a native of Phthia in Theſſaly (a), and being dipt when a child 


oo in the Styx, in order to make him invulnerable, he would have been ſo in every part, 
(4) S the re- had his mother but firſt held him by one heel, and then by the other (5); but as ſhe 


mark 7 


was not ſo cautious as to do this, one of her ſon's heels became obnoxious to wounds; and 


it was by this part that death made him 2 However, we are not to believe that (0 Diftys Cres 
authors are univerſally agreed in this particu 


I pry lib. 2. Dares 3 
ar; for ſome relate that Achilles was Pale. Tie. 


. wounded in ſeveral parts of his body (c). I ſhall relate in the remarks; another precau- nag. lib. 6, 
tion which Thetis employed in order to render him immortal, viz. her anointing him 1 
with Ambroſia, and ſetting him under burning coals (4). He was brought up un- Euſtath. in Oc: 
der Chiron the Centaur, whoſe diſcipline was the beſt in the world at that time. (% Ses the re- 
Chiron gave him a very ſingular kind of diet, for inſtead of milk, bread, and ſuch mark [4] num. 


like aliments, he fed him with the marrow of lions, or other wild beaſts [4]. Ety- 


(1) Liban. Pro- (4] With the marrow of lions and other wild beaſts.] 

anius in three places (1), and Priſcian in one (2), 
mention only the marrow of lions z Gregory Na- 
(2) In Preexerc, Zianzen adds that of ſtags (3) ; the Scholiaſt on Homer, 
Rbetor, that of bears (4) ; the author of the greatE7ymologicum, 
(3) Orat.xx. ſpeaks only of 185 marrow (5); and Apollodor us of 
N 4 lib, that of wild boars and bears, and the entrails of 
16, lions (6) ; Statius fays he fed on the marrow and en- 


trails of lions ; or; according to the reading of ſome 


P-97, C; p. 12 
N 9, 


(5s) An. 
(6) Apollod, 
Bi. lib Js 


(7) Statli Achil- 

mologiſts 4% lib. 2. ver. 
82. 

old manuſcripts, the entrails of lions, and the mar- Heroic. p. 705. 

row of ſhe-wolves (7). Vide N. II. hereunder. Philo- 8 ow 

ſtratus adds to honey and milk, the marrow of young (9) 8 


fawns and of roe-bucks (8). Tertullian barely men- Palle; Vide 


marrow of wild beaſts (9): Euſtathius ſpeaks in a III. ; 
more general and looſe way, ſpeaking only of the mar- (19) Euſtathe is 


Iliad. lib. 
row of ani (10): Suidas ſays marrow only (1t). 11, verſ. 1 eto 
; +, (11) Suidas, verbs 


4 By x. 
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| J. 
Girac has, with- 
out any reaſon, 
denied that 
Achilles was fed 
with Hons mar- 
row. 
6555 Reply to 
ar, ct. 7. 
p- 59. Dutch 
edition in 80, 


| II. 
Proofs that A- 
chilles fed on 
hons ma row. 


ACH 


mologiſts have exerciſed their talents on this occaſion, and made an advantage of this 


By the way, the ancient tradition, viz. that Chiron 
fed Achilles with the marrow of lions, 1s ſo well 
known, that 'tis very vr mel. be man of Mr. Girac's 
learning ſhould accuſe Mr. Coſtar of the 2500 ig- 
norance (12), for having writ theſe words: Tor had 
fed, from your infancy, on the juite, the ſubſtance 
and ſoul of good books, in the ſame manner as fl. 
chilles, on the marrow of lions. Upon this, Mr. Gi- 
rac makes a query which is far from being agreable 
to the rules of juſt criticiſm, ſince it changes the ſtate 
of the queſtion, and makes Coſtar ſay more than he 
really did. Where did be find it written, ſays he, 
that Achilles fed upon the Marrow OF Lions ONLY ? 
But what follows is much worſe. Having aſſerted 
among other reaſons, to ſupport his opinion, that ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Achilles ras nouriſhed with ſub. 
fances which have no blood, he adds, that be does not 
believe any author of credit relates, that Achilles fed 
on the marrow of lions; and yet he himſelf cites St. 
Gregory Nazianzen immediately after, obſerving that 
St. Baſil never had, like Achilles, 4 centaur near him 
fo give him the FABULOUS MARROW OF LIONS AND 
or sTacs. Which ſbetos, ſays Girac, that St. Grego- 
77 lob npon this as a fictitiodt and impoſſible thing. 

e it ſo. But ſtill this will not make him a leſs 
authentic witneſs, for in order to be ſo in things 
of this kind, it is not neceſſary that the author 
ſhould himſelf be perſuaded of the truth of the inci- 
dents he relates, nor that they ſhould really exiſt, nor 
even be poſſible; it is enough that what he advances 
is not a chimera of his own. Now this doubtleſs is 
St. Gregory Nazianzen's caſe. He does not advance 
thoſe particulars, he relates of Achilles, and of the 
centaur Chiron, without having read them ſome- 
where. I confeſs that he does not believe them, but 
then neither does he invent them, which is ſuffici- 
ent to make him worthy of credit. On this occaſion, 
neither a moral or phyſical, but only a relative truth, 
is neceſſary. Mr. Girac, who thinks that Homer's 
Hero fed upon ftag's marrow only, according to the 
common opinion of the ancients, doubtleſs look'd upon 
ſuch authors as relate this particular to be worthy of 
credit; tho” there is no reaſon to think, either chat 
they believed it themſelves, or that the thing was 
true. He undoubtedly conſiders St. Gregory of Na- 
zianzen in the ſame light, with regard to the mar- 
row of ſtags, He therefore cannot cavil at him with 
reſpect to that of lions; and conſequently he himſelf 
cited an author worthy of credit, ns Apes after 
having ſaid that he did not believe there were any ſuch. 

I am, however, leſs ſurprized at his quoting St. 
Gregory of Nazianzen on this occafion, than to find 
him ignorant of what two modern writers, whole 
works are in every body's hands, have proved invin- 
cibly. The one is Meziriac, who has proved by 


the teſtimony of the Scholiaſt of Homer on the XVI 


(13) In Frogymn. 
Rhctor. ex Her- 
nene. 


Iliad; by that of Libanius in his two ſpeeches, the 
one in favour of Achilles, and the other in oppoſition 
to him ; and by that of Statius in the ſecond book of 
his Achilleis : thac our Hero was fed with lions mar- 


row. The other writer is Barthius, who, on this 


paige of Statius, has cited for the fame incident, 
eſides the two texts of Libanius, the following words 
of Priſcian; Deinde ſequitur viqtus, ut in Achille, 
quod MEDULLIS LEONUM paſtus eff (13), 1. e. That 
« Achilles was fed with the marrow of lions.” Theſe 
teſtimonies are as good, as thoſe which Girac 


brings, in erder to prove that another kind of food 


(14) gp rug 
lib 2. ver z. 
others read da- 
Sens or lil ent, in 
this laſt vaſh 


was given to Achilles. 

We mult not however omit, that Barthius deprives us 
of Statius's teſtimony, with regard to the marrow of 
lions; for he, inſtead of /4bens, pretends we are to 


read Ju pœ, in the paſſage where Achilles ſpeaks thus; 


Dicor & in teneris & adhuc creſcentibus annis 
Theſſalus ut rigido ſenior me monte recepit, 

Non ullas ex more dapes habuiſſe, nec almis 
Uberibus ſatiaſſe famem, ſed ſpiſſa leonum 
Viſcera, ſemianimeſque lupe traxifſe medutlas (14). 


Engliſh'd, 
« Tis ſaid that in my infant, blooming years, 
« Chiron (great Sage) receiv d me on a mountain. 
„That I ne'er taſted there of common food, 
Nor ſooth'd my hunger from the balmy Teat ; 


tradition 


« But fed on the tough fleſh of furious Lions, 
And ſuck'd th'expiring Wolt's {ill quiv'ring mar- 
«6 row. 


The words which Girac makes Plutarch ſay, ſhow Th 
that he did not conſult the original Greek; and as A paſiage ©; 
he there mentions ſome of the remarks employed by Plutarch wicrg 
Vigenere in his notes on Philoſtratus ; 'tis very pol- anflatcd. 
ſible that the following words of Vigenere only, mil- 
led him on this occaſion. Plutarch relates, that Chi- 
ron fed Achilles from his birth with aliments, in 
which there tas no blood (15). Mexiriac ſhewed (15) Vigenere 
ſeveral years ſince, in his commentary on the epiſtle C fur 
of Briſeis to Achilles, that Amiot miſled Vigenere on * ee, or la 
this occaſion ; and that inſtead of ſaying with Amiot, — * 1 7 
But this Philinus, like another Chiron, fed bis ſon 27. 3 "a 
ter the ſame manner as Achilles was nouriſhed from 
his infanty, with aliments tobence no blood was 
drawn, that is to ſay, with the fruits of the earth 
(16) 3 we are to lay, But this new Chiron fed this (16) Plutarque 
yonth in a quite contrary manner from ele, (&y- des Propos de Ju. 
Ti5j6Pa; 79 AN vis. with meats in which was © liv. 4+ ch. 1. 
no blood (17). Xylandergnight alſo be ſaid to have (17) Merziriac 
committed the ſame miſtake, for his Latin verſion is Epiſftres O 
as follows; Neſtrum autem quo pacto Achillum Chiron b. 249. ; 
nutriens ifle ſtatim à natalibus sancuine CarenTi- 
Bus. There is a chaſm in this paſſage of Plutarch; 
— the my 8 ſtill be as unintelligible 

en uſed in the ſenſe quite contrary, as 'ti e- 
rally explained in DiQionaries. 1 as 

What I have here taken notice of, in proving the IV. 
validity of St. Gregory's teſtimony, ſhows that Property of 
Girac has improperly cited Zlian, Pliny and Ariſto- liens bones. If 
to 2 — * have no marrow in their 2 

nes; or ſo ſmall a quantity as is 
He might likewiſe have cies no today 


alen, in XI book De 
Vi partium, Chap. xviii. And we wou'd think this 


fact ſhould not be doubted of, ſince the moderns ge- 

nerally allow it to the ancient naturaliſts, even when 

they accuſe them of committing ſeveral miſtakes 

with regard to lions. Conſult Voſſius on the 524 

chapter of his 3d book Je Origine & Progreſſu Ido- 

lolatrie ; Franzins & Bochart de Animalibus Sacræ 

Scripture ; father Hardouin's Commentary on the 37th 

chapter of the 11th book of Pliny, &c. (18). Were we (18) Note that 
to believe Voſſius, Athenzus has cenſur'd Ariſtotle Hofman, Con 
on this head; but if we look into Athenæus, we find . Lexic. Un 
that he does not ſay any thing concerning marrow, * ups Bag 
and only animadverts on the hardneſs of the bones this * gra 
of lions (19), which Ariſtotle affirms will emit ſparks teeth of lions, 
like a flint, when they ſtrike one againft the other. and of their c- 
A perfon might deny this, and yet believe they have —_— — 
marrow in them. This then might really be matter 1 horgy 


of fact, and which Furetiere ſhould have inſerted 3 2 


among his other remarks under the word Lion, had (19) Athenei 
not the contrary been proved. Borrichius tells us of eb. lib. 8+ 
two lions that were anatomized at Copenhagen; the *?* *** 

one, fixteen years, and the other two, before the 

time of his writing; and aſſures us that a great quan- 

tity of marrow, copioſam medullam, was found in 

moſt of their bones; and he quotes Severinus, who 

tells us that 'Tiberius Caraffa brought up a lion, whoſe 

bones were hollow and full of marrow, like thoſe of 

other beaſts (20). But had it been proved that lions (20) In his trea- 


have no marrow, yet Girac ſhould not have em- tiſe pro Herner, 


ployed that reaſon, fince ſuch incidents as are bor- ori, & 
row'd from the Pagan mythology, are not. refuted in 3 8 os 
this manner; and eſpecially when it has been ſaid fn 5 # — 
that 'tis not mentioned by any authentic writer. The in 4% ann. 167+ 
bare teſtimony of ſome ancient authors would be 
ſufficient to make ſuch aſſertors loſe the cauſe, tho? 
naturaliſts ſhould even prove the impoſlibility of 
the thing. a 

From this it appears, that Barthius engages in a V. 
ſuperfluous refutation, when in commenting on the Remarks aging 
above-cited verſes of Statius, he cries in a moſt ſe- Barthius. Deci- 
rious ſtrain; *Tis @ ſtrange fiction, ingens fabula ; ue, Promero'y 
fince @ child who ſhould take any * of this r 
kind, even in ſucking, coould infallibly die ; for the 
very breath of lions is poiſonous, particularly te chil- 
dren of that age. After which, he quotes a paſſage 
from Ariſtotle, intimating that lions have no marrow. 
But all this is labour in vain, fince ſuch of the an- 
cients themſelves as had examined a little into things, 
look'd upon all theſe tales as ſo many witty conceits. 
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tradition; for they declare that the name Achilles owes its derivation to that 


Muſt not that man have very little to do, who ſhould 
undertake to refute phyſically, the ſeveral particulars 
that are told us of Achilles's heel, and his burnt lip? 
"Tis related that his mother having plung'd him in 
the waters of Styx, in order to render him invulaera- 
ble, could not procure that advantage to the heel, 
becauſe ſhe held him by that part. Fulgentius in the 
7th chapter of his 3d book, and the Scholiaſt of Ho- 
race, on the 13th Ode of book the 5th, obſerve that 
ſhe held him by the heel. Such as relate that he 
died of a wound in his heel, as Hyginus in the toyth 
chapter; and Quintus Calaber in the 62d verſe of 
Book 3d, agree in the main with the other two au- 
thors. Servius on the 57th verſe of the 6th Book of 
the Eneid, tells us, in general, that he was invulne- 
rable, excepta parte qua 4 matre tentus et; i. e. 
« in that part excepted by which his mother held 
& him,” Others tell us, that Thetis, in order to 
conſume evety part of her ſon's body that was mortal, 
us'd to lay him every night under live coals, and in 
the day time, anointed him with ambroſia; and that 
no part of him was burnt but one of his lips, oc- 
caſioned by his having lick'd that part. 
Several authors relate theſe particulars of Thetis, 
and tell us farther, that by theſe chimerical experi- 
ments ſhe had kill'd fix of her children, and that A- 
chilles who was the ſeventh, would have met with 
the ſame fate, had not her husband ſurpriz'd her in 
er) Apollodor- the fat, and ſaved the child (21). Nevertheleſs, 
Biblioth. lib. 3- Tzetzes declares this to be a fiction, and ſays, that 
"TH N he cannot imagine whence Lycophron drew that falſhood, 
1ad. 2. ver. 303 þ i 
Scholiaft. Arifloph, vi. that Thetis had ſeven children by Peleus (22). 
p. 184. This is another example to add to tifat of Girac, 
(22) Meziriac's to ſhew the danger to which thoſe writers expoſe 
Ovid's Epiſtles, themſelves, who decide of matters with too confident 
ERA an air; for Meziriac cites four very grave authors 
who all agree with Lycophron. A man has great rea- 
ſon to ſay, when he hears ſome uncommon phraſe or 
expreſſion, or a ſtrange and unheard of ſtory, that 
theſe are a good bait to catch wagerers, that is to ſay, 
certain raſh Literati, who are always ready on theſe oc- 
caſions, to lay a wager, that ſuch and ſuch an incident 
is not to be met with in any authors. However, theſe 
Gentlemen are generall loſers. But the moſt aſto- 
niſhing circumſtance, is, that they ſometimes deny 
the exiſtence of ſuch particulars as are eaſieſt met 
with, of which 1 ſhall give ſeveral examples in the 
courſe of this Dictionary. | 
I muſt not leave Barthius without obſerving, that 
he pretends the correction Iupæ inſtead of /ubens, 
is very much to Statius's honour, ſince he thereby is 
not found to claſh with Ariſtotle, but obſerves the 
ſame diſtinctions with Apollodorus, ſince the latter 
tells us, that Chiron fed Achilles with the entrails of 
(23) Barth. Cem lions, and the marrow of wild boars and bears (23). 
mnt. in Acbell. But a little lower, Barthius aſſuming an air of refu- 
lib. 2. vol. 3. p. tation, rejects the wolf's marrow as a palpable abſur- 
1753. dity ; and declares, that were a child to eat of it but 
once, he would infallibly die the next day. Where- 
Fore, continues he, Gregory Nazianzen orders mat- 
ters much better, when he adds flag's marrow to that 
of the lion. Barthius does not here ſeem to be con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, he having declared. in the preced- 
ing page, that it was judicious in Statius to reject 
lion's marrow ; and that the bare approach of lions 
is of a very dangerous conſequence to children. 
- VI. We are alſo to take notice, that what prompted 
n thee Apollodorus and ſome other writers to mention A- 
les was fed with Chilles's being fed with the entrails, rathet than with 
lions marrow, the marrow of lions, ſeems to proceed from their 
having heard that thoſe animals have very little mar- 
row in their bones ; otherwiſe it would have been 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that our Hero was nouriſh- 
ed with lion's marrow, rather than with any other 
food, conſidering the character under which he is 
imaged by the Poets ; for theſe don't make valour, 
{tho' he is ſuppos'd to have been eminently brave) 
ſo much his characteriſtic, as that of an invincible an- 
ger. Homer propoſes chiefly to draw him under 
that idea in the Iliad, the ſubject of which, accord- 
ing to the obſervation of Horace, is, 


Gravem Peleide flomachum cedere neſcii (24), 
'That 1s, 
The herce Pelides haughty rage 


I, ver. 5• 


circumſtance [B]. 


« That till preſt forward to 4 85% | 
And knew not how to yield: Creech. 
and which begins as follows ; 
Me, Lud Oe ND k Ag 


That is, OE 
Achilles“ wrath, O heavenly Goddeſs, ſing. 


Now *tis certain, that if we trace backward to the 
cauſe of this character, by ſuch fiftions as are adapt- * 
ed to poetry, and ſtampt with the marvellous of 
thoſe remote ages; it will be found that lions mar- 
row was abſolutely the moſt proper food that could 
have been thought of; for marrow contains the moſt 
ſucculent parts of the animal; and even, as we are 
aſſured, the ſpecific and ſeminal parts. Homer inſi- 
nuates by the example of Aſtyanax, that this was the 
dainty morſe], that was given to ſuch children as 
were ſpoiled with fondling. 


—_ % pb u dr yinaes args; 


Mos ddr eden dhe g di Hons du (25). (25) Homer 
That is, Iliad. lib. 22s 
© Aﬀtyanax ————— Res 


« He, who with tender delicacy bred, | 
On marrow and the chbiceſt dainties fed. Pope. 


And wags ſay ſometimes to mothers, that tis the 
kick-ſhaw of the ſon-in-law of the family. Be- 
fides, the lion is the moſt choleric of all animals; 
and 'tis ſuppoſed, that Prometheus had borrowed 
from that noble beaſt, the principle which ſubjected 
the firſt man to the paſſion of anger. 


Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coaftus particulam undigue 
De ſectam, & inſani leonis 


Vim flomacho pg noſtro (26). (26) Horst, 64 
| t is, xvi. 1. vers 
* When bold Prometheus firſt began, 13. 


« As ſtory goes, to make a man, 
„From every thing he ſnatch'd a part 
% To furniſh out his clay, 
And to compleat his rude eſſay, 
And plac'd a lion's fury in the heart. Creech: 


However, authors might with great 8 have ſup- 
poſed, that Achilles was nurs'd by a lioneſs. Virgil 
preſents us with this idea, in a reproach of cruelty. 


Duri genuit te cautibus horrens ä 7 

Cauſacus, Hyrcanægue admorunt ubera Tigres (27). (27) Virg. lib. 6, 
That is, boars 366. Ma- 

* Falſe as thou art, and more than falſe, forſworn ; 5. ere * 

« Not ſprung from noble Blood, nor Goddeſs-born, f 

But hewn from hardned entrails of a rock; 

« And rough Hyrcanian Tygers gave thee ſuck. 


Dryden. 


And the ſwaggerer in the comedy des YVigonnaires, 
delivers himſelf in much the ſame ſtrain in the fol- 
lowing Rhodomontade : 


Le Dien Mars mengendra d'une fiere Amazone, 

Et je ſugai le lait d'une affreuſe lionne. 
Engliſh'd, 

&* On a ſtout Amazon, God Mars — me, 

« And a fierce lioneſs's blood I ſuck'd. 


The teaſon why ſome authors have choſen ſtag's The 2. why 
marrow for the food of Achilles preferable to any ſtag's marrow wag 
other, is, becauſe tradition declared him to have been ſuppoſed to have 
very ſwift· footed, a circumſtance which occaſioned _— pe 
Homer to honour inceſlintly, either with the elo- foot was anciently 
gium of dd; ous, ſroift-footed, or with ſome other an heroic quality. 
epithet of the ſame import, edv, ved guns, wo dug (28) See the pro- 
raxbe, rect T&x 400%, xparTrecs, &c. A quality which $igi0us ſwiftnels 


would now be applauded in Biſcayan lacquey ; tho' 1 


it was anciently an heroic quality (28) ; ſo that Ho- 3 young Ama- 
mer could not be cenſured on this occaſion, but only zon, in the 7th 
for having too frequently brought it in by way of book of his E- 
expletive, merely to eke out the verſe. "Twas there- 1 — 984 

fore . proper to feign, that a Hero who was Cerda's remarks 


O on it. 


174- 
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cireumſtance [BJ]. Chiron not only inur'd his body to the moſt painful exerciſes, but 


likewiſe informed his ſoul with ſuch ſciences as are moſt worthy of it. However, if 
we are to believe Homer, Phcenix and not Chiron [C] was Achilles's tutor and foſter- 


rprizingly ſwiſt-footed, had been fed with ſtag's mar- 
= and writers were ſofar carried away with this no- 
tion, that it prevented their reflecting how ill ſuch kind 
of food ſuited to this thunder of war, this lion-heart- 

) Homer. ed Hero 'AyMie piles $uppeatorls (29) ; who, to 
$2 lib. 7. ver- ſhew his extreme contempt for the General of the 
228, army, among other injurious expreſſions uſes the fol- 


« O monſter mix'd of inſolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart "= 
0 


OieCagic, cod Unter ln de N ha. 
Een. Which is thus tranſlated by Vigenere (30) : 


2. Pa ſac @ vin, yeux S * de cerf. 
: « thee gone. 


. I believe, that were this matter decided by a plura- 
8 lity of voices, it would not be declared that Achilles 
interpreters of was fed with the marrow of ſtags; nor that Girac 
Tertullian. could confirm what he aſſerted too inadvertently, 

viz. that according to the moſt generally received 0 on 
of the ancients, Homer 228 upon no other kind of 

marrow but the laſt mention'd. But granted this were 

true, yet the author of an old French verſion of the 

Fdmunz treatiſe de Pallio (31), ought not to paſs uncenſur'd, 
. Who pub- for having reſtrained to this peculiar marrow, what 
liſhed his tranſla- Tertullian had declared of that of wild beaſts in ge- 
tion at Paris in neral: Tranſlators are not allowed ſuch liberties. 
R Ille ferarum medullis 2 (unde & 1 [ 
Salmafins Hilium) (32), guandoguidem labiis vacuerat ab uberum 
wa have it — f 4 a He — had been fed with the marrow 
read concilium, 5c of wild-beaſts, when he was ſely named as 
having never ſuck d at the teat with his lips.” Lui. gui 
® Here he apoit et nourri de mouelle de Cxxe ®, (dog il fut 
French tranſlator nomme à deſſein, attendu gu'il navoit jamais ſucce 
ſays marrow of mammelle de ſes levres,) &c. Theodorus Marcilius 
fag — of likewiſe ſtumbled at reac he TT that 
ying the 2. Tertullian points out the etymology fine chilo, aw 
A as (33), — chile, which is manifeſtly falſe, 
ginal Latin has it. as Salmaſius has ſhewn, Another miſtake of the ſame 
(33) Net. Crit. author might alſo have been taken notice of, which 
mn Tertull. d is this, that Achilles, according to Velius Longus cit- 
Pall. P. 77; edit. eg by Caſſiodorus, had his name given him from the 
u . word ge-; as che he had been of thoſe who are 
called C oo <1 2 , mu Is, © N A 

Lucret. 1. 4. Theſe are calle ie by Lucretius (34), who ob 
0 * ſerves that a lover to aha A the imperfections of his 
miſtreſs, ſays, Labioſa, Pianpuee, a fat, 1 

girl is a beautiful and ſpacious field for kiſſes. But 

then it is not juſt to aſſert from hence, that Achilles 

was ſo called from v ip; it being rather for his 

having been hurt in that part; though, Salmaſius 

is of a contrary opinion, notwithſtanding Photius 

whom [I have already mentioned, has a paſſage direct- 

6 In his Poem N to that purpoſe 3 as alſo Agameſtor (35), an old 
S) Nuptials Poet cited by Tzetzes. Salmaſius's words are as fol- 
of 4 lows. Si Chilones dicti à magnis & improbis labris, 
Peleus z which Achilles dictus fuerit quaſi du Xxtiiwn, non quod fine 
is ſuppoſed to Jabris fuerit, ſed quod labiorum miniſterio non uſus 
2 wo efuerit infans (36). i. e. © If the Chilones are fo 
| —o 6 9p og „ called from their large, monſtrous lips, Achilles 
ſame ſubje&t.This © was ſo nam'd guaſi b xuAiwr, not that he had no 
Poet is not men- lips, but becauſe he made no uſe of them in his infant 
tioned either by years.” I don't deny but Apollodorus tells us, 
3 qt that the ſon of Thetis, who before had the name of 
(36) Salma in Ligyron, was afterwards by Chiron call'd Achilles, 
ertull. de Pallio, becauſe he had never put his lips to the teat. Or. 

p- 281, edit. al» π 2 GAy pag or; od rrorwiyxn (37). 

76568. [B] That the name Achilles owes its derivation to that 
W circumſtance.] We have taken notice of the etymolo- 
Þ 23%. > gies of this name, in the remark (B) of the preced- 
ing article ; but muſt here ſpeak particularly of that in 
ueſtion. This is always inſeparable from the tradi- 
tion which declares, that Achilles had no other food 
but fleſh and the marrow of animals. What occafion- 


father, 


ed the joining of theſe two things, is, that the Greek 

word xs, Agnißes properly the nouriſhment which 

the earth affords. But ſome writers have a whimſi- 

cal notion on this head ; which is this, as Father 

Gautruche expreſſes it in his Poetical Hiſtory ; a book 

I chuſe to quote preferably to any other, becauſe it 

has gone thro*' many impreſſions ; has been tranſlated 

into ſeveral languages and is thought to be of gene- 

ral uſe (38). ow no errors ought more to be anim-(38) An edition 

adverted upon, than ſuch as may miſlead a great of this work was 

number of people. Inſtead of milk, ſays Gautruche Printed at Utrecht 

(39), and other common meats, Chiron gave him us Latin and Fla 

other Fay than the marrow of lions or wild-boars, miſh tranſlations. 

in order to inſpire him with the firength and bravery The Latin verf. 
thoſe animals. M hence according to ſome authors, on had been pub- 

2 his not having fed upon any kind of meat, be ed before, and 


ras call'd Athilles ; l. e. Wwirnour CyyLts. Altho' 9 — : 


the laſt period of this paſſage is not inſerted in the publifhed in 
latter editions, I ſhall nevertheleſs obſerve firſt, 'Tis 1671. 
an error to ſay, when a perſon has had no other (39) Hifoire 
food but the marrow of animals, that he never fed on _ - —_— 
meat of any kind; marrow being indiſputably in- n 
cluded under the head of meat, even in oppoſition which is the 41 
to ſuch aliments as are allowed to be eat in Lent, printed in 2631, 
Secondly, Tis falſe to ſay that marrow is not con- 
verted into chy/e ; and that thoſe who ſhould have 
no other food but marrow, would have no chyle. 
Theſe remarks will not be thought ſuperfluous by 
thoſe who recollect, that this doctrine of Gautruche 
is found in a multitude of copies of his work, and 
in other writers (40) 3 and that in the edition which (40) Among o- 
is purged of the errors, no reaſon is given why they ther in de Jui- 
were ſuppreſt. gne's Dictiauaire 
What gave occaſion to this miſtake, was, that the /97<+ 
word xv, (us'd by Euphorion in ſome verſes cited 
by the author of the Etymo/ogicum magnum, and 
uſtathius,) has been miſtaken for that ſoft, whiti 
ſubſtance, into which the ſtomach converts aliments, 
and which is call'd by Phyſicians che, from the Greek 
word xn : whereas by x, according to Me- 
ziriac (41) after Euſtathius, is to be underſtood, (41) Meziriae 
the nouriſhment that is produced from ſuch ſubſtances 1 2 
4s are ſou'd in the ground. Natalis Comes tranſlates „ert the = 
Eupborion wrong, when he makes him ſay that Achil- Zuphurion, is 
les _ taſted milk (42). E and Fun- — Ex- 
gerus, ſupporting themſelves falſly on the authority Pen. 
of uk von Baa fall — the ſame N (42) —_— bp 
for theſe aſcribe words to St. Gregory, which are met cap. => 
with only in the Latin verſion of the commentaries 
of Nicetas Serro, Archbiſhop of Heraclea, in the 
eleventh Century, on the orations of that Father (43). (43) This verſ- 
— concludes that Achilles was fed /ine cibo, on is printed with 
(without meat) becauſe ſtag's marrow was his only OY Y 
food. The other declares that x ſignifies. juice ; 
and that Achilles was fed without juice, becauſe he 
was nouriſhed, not with meats which men uſp to eat, 
but with the raw fleſh of wild beaſts (44). Franceſco (44) Viginere's 
Alunno adopts half this laſt error. Fu nutrito, ſays Commentary a 
he (45), nel monte Pelio da Chirone Centauro, ne mai ++ bop of 
in guel tempio, mangio cibo cotto, perche fu nominato 3 5 foods 
Achille, perche a in Greco fignifica ſenza; & chiles 45 is bs Fa- 
Cizo Corro. i. e.“ He was fed, ſays he, on mount S del Made, 
« Pelion, by Chiron the Centaur, and as he never at which is a Diti- 
„ that time, eat of dreſs'd meat, he was call'd Achil. 9 
ei; a, in Greek, ſignifying without ; and chiles, Ps. 8 
* DRESs'D MEAT.” Some writers, taking the word printed at Venice 
xs, ſimply for food, ground the etymology of A. in folio, an. 1583. 
chilles upon this circumſtance, viz. that Chiron his 
Preceptor, at the expiration of à certain time, ceas'd 
to provide him either with the marrow of wild beaſts, 
or with any kind of food, inſomuch that he was 
obliged to ſubſiſt on what he could get by hunting 
(46). But can this be called living without food oh gs Koga 
This explication is perhaps worſe than thoſe we have 7 7 
already taken notice of. Thuilius's editi- 
(C) If we are to believe Homer, Phenix and not on, publiſhed in 
Chiron c.] Many people don't conſider this. Padua in 4%, an- 
Decimator declares, that Achilles after having been 1661. 
educated by Chiron, who taught him the ſcience of 
war, muſic and moral philoſophy ; was afterwards put 
under the direction of Phoenix, who taught mY Fo 
| INE ' ſpea 


blems, p. 624- of 


2 
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4 


that of 1696, 


father. Thetis was ſo anxious about her ſon's welfare, that ſhe could not ſuffer him 
to continue ſo long in Chiron's cave, as ſhe otherwiſe could have wiſhed he had, and 
/.) Apollodor: took him from thence when he was but nine years of age (e). The inſtant Thetis heard 
—_ liv. 3 of the warlike preparations which were making for the ſiege of Troy, ſhe cloathed him 
P- 239* in 


ſpeak well, and inſtilled the principles of virtue into 
) Decimator his mind, as he himſelf boaſts (47). He proves his 
Means Lin- aſſertion with regard to muſic and morality by theſe 


guarum. This verſes of Ovid, Lib. 1. verſ. 11. de Arte amandi. 
work is 2 large 


= ds m” + Phylhyrides puerum cithare prefecit Achillem, 
1606. : Atque animos molli contudi t arte feros. 


called Phyllirides « As Chiron mollify'd his cruel mind 
from his « With art ; and taught his warlike hands to wind 
* « The ſilver ſtrings of his melodious lyre. Dryden. 


I don't change the orthography in theſe verſes, nor the 
cit haræ grafects, which ſhould be citharã perfecit. 
"Tis manifeſt that muſic only is hinted at in theſe 
lines, and that there is nothing in them relating to 
morality. He endeavours to prove his aſſertion with 
regard to Phoenix from theſe lines of Homer. 


r ra eye, 
— —— nh 


4420 „He bade me teach thee all the ways of war, 

„To ſhine in councils, and in _— | 

O . 

But if we read with ſome little attention that book 

of the ad whence this authority is borrowed, twill 

pear that Decimator is miſtaken. The words which 

Phoenix is made to ſay, ſhew that he was the firſt 

Preceptor of Achilles. Do would not, ſays Phce- 

nix to our Hero, eat 4 morſel, unleſs I ſet you upon 


my knee, and cut your viftuals for you. wine 
which youw uſed to 2 on my breaſt, in your ftub- 
born infancy, often bedawb'd my coat. 


odr is d Hine, odr iy parry al poirs , 
el Y dri q e in” ici 17% V, xabire;, 


Ou 7 At ærerufvan, xa} eb d 
Head led xaridwoa; 37} 543500: xranG 
a Obe, enroauar is u ν,άi˖ñ (49). 
ow” ibid. ver. That * * (49) 


« Thy infant breaſt a like affection ſhew'd, 
« Still in my arms, (an over-pleaſing load) 
« Or, at my knee, by Phoenix would'ſ thou ſtand, 
% No food was grateful but from Phoenix hand. 


(50) This The- Pope. 
ſaurus was firſt 
publiſhed by Ba- I was obliged to quote the Greek lines, for theſe 
filius Faber, So- 


2 convey ſuch ſtrange images, that the reader might 
Rear OS. naturally imagine I had not given a juſt verſion of 
lege in Erfors, them. See the XI paragraph hereunder. But be 
and publiſhed his this as it will, it is manifeſt hereby, that if we will 
workin 1571, make uſe of Homer's authority, with regard to Phce- 
4 nix, we then muſt reject what others write concern- 
The Theſaurus ing Chiron; at leaſt, we muſt not allow that Achilles 
was reprinted in imbibed the firſt principles of education under Chi- 
1625, corrected ron; much leſs can we ſuppoſe that he continued to 
nl be his pupil, till he had learnt the ſcience of war, 
died in 1061. . Muſic and moral philoſophy. A perſon who is capa- 
ged ſeventy years; ble, by his age, of learning theſe ſciences, does not 
Ar — poe- Cat _ 2 wa * 2 u _ 
cal profeſſor at upon his clothes. to this, that thoſe who de- 
bree clare Achilles to have been Chiron's pupil, relate that 
and that of elo. he Was taken from under his tutorage, in order to 
quence 30. He be ſent, (in female apparel) to the court of King Lyco- 
likewiſecorret- medes ; where his diſguiſe ſoon gain'd him very cloſe 
2 acceſs to the King's daughter, as was plain from the 
for the cditie Child ſhe was deliver'd of. Now, we cannot with 
printed in 1635. àny Probability believe, that a tutor was ſet over 

ly, Chriſto- him after he was a father; conſequently, we cannot 
— Cellarius ſuppoſe that Phenix taught him after Chiron. The 
pra 1 errors of Decimator are found in the laſt edition of 
edition publiſhes the The/aurus Scholaſtice Eruditionis, notwithſtand- 


in 1686 ; adly, ing that this work had been frequently corrected by 
oo of 1692- men of learning (50). Dempſter likewiſe aſſerts, that 
anc laftly, for Achilles having been educated by Chiron during his 
(51) Demptteri childhood, was brought up by Phenix in his riper 
Paralip. ad Roſi- years (51). The reader will obſerve, that I don't de- 


"um lib. 2. c. 11. ny but that, after. Achilles was a father, Phoenix 
5 


might have been defired to inſtru him in the maxims 

of war, and how to behave in the field (52); but I (5) Homer, 

don't call this appointing him a tutor. iad. lib, 9. vets 
I cannot ſay whether Malherbe had ever made 44% , 

this obſervation ; but it is manifeſt he expreſſes 

himſelf in ſuch a manner, as ſhews he was per- 

ſuaded that Achilles had but one preceptor. t 

Poet ſpeaks of our Hero in the following manner; 

Book IV, pag. 106. of his Poems: 


De quelque addrefſe qu'au giron, 
7 de Phenix, ou de Chiron, 
eut fait ſon aprentiſſage. 
| fat | The fs is, | 
« How 144 'er, the brave Achilles, 
# Might have taught by Phenix or by Chiron. 


Achilles had no other tutor than Phoenix, if Homer 
may be credited, who does not once mention Chiron 
in that quality ; but if we rather join with the croud 
of authors, Achilles was educated by Chiron only. 
Menage nevertheleſs, declares, in his note on this 
paſſage of Malherbe, that Chiron was Acbilles's firſt 
tutor, and Phanix his ſecond. I ſhall not lay any 
ſtreſs on the authority of Tzetzes, who, becauſe he 
had ſomewhere read that Phœnix having been blinded 
by his own father, was brought to Chiron, who re- 
ſtored him to his ſight, explains this incident allego- 
rically, by ſaying that Chiron put young Achilles into 
his hands; for not to mention that nothing can be 
flatter or more forced than this turn, we are to ob- 
ſerve that Tzetzes does not in any manner prove 
what he advancess He endeavours to reconcile 
Homer with Lycophron by his chimerical al- 
legories ; but how will he reconcile Homer, who 
declares that Achilles, in his moſt tender years, 
was under the direction of Phenix; how, I fay, 
will he reconcile this aſſertion with what ſome 
writers tell us, viz. that Achilles was educated by 
Chiron from fix years of age till he arrived at puber- 
ty (53), till he had not only learnt to fit aſtride on (53) Pindar- 
his tutor's back (54), but alſo till he had inured him- Ven. Od. 3. 
ſelf to the moſt violent exerciſes (55); not to men- (54) To _ 
tion ſo many other things which Chiron taught him, ap... San, . 
viz. the ſcience of War, Muſic, moral Philoſophy, Eedem utens & 
(as Decimator juſt now obſerved) Phyſic, and parti- Puls & pre- 
cularly Botany and Law, as Staphylus, an antient au- Te. Greg: 
thor (56), and ſeveral others inform us ? Statius in the * . n. 
ſecond book of his Achilleis, Claudian in his Pane- (55)statii Achill. 
gyric on the third conſulate of Honorius; Sidonius lib. 2. ver. 382. 
Apollinaris in his ninth Poem, ſpecify the ſeveral (56) He is cited 
things Achilles learnt of Chiron. We are to obſerve, 3 
that in the Commentaries on Alciat's Emblems, ſeve- in che common. 
ral things are aſcribed to Chiron, and that on Homer's taries on Alciat's 
teſtimony, which ſuit only with Phoenix, if Homer Emblems. 
is to be credited. Nothing is more common among 
writers, than ſuch gui-pro-quo's. 

As I have aſſerted that Homer does not mention IX. 
Chiron to have been Achilles's tutor, it will be ob- Examination of 
jected, what conſtruction are we to put on theſe © paſſage in which 


words of Eurypylus to Patroclus in the eleventh book ner mention 
of the 1/iad. Chiron, 


... Ext ri O pH , W ous 

Erg, rx os mpori Pac 'Axianin; NN ya, 

O. Xeipwy id uc ενατ 0% Karas (57). (57) Homer. 
That is, Liad, lib. 11, 

« With healing balms the raging ſmart allay ; Vere $29e 

« Such as ſage Chiron, fire of pharmacy, 

„Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. Pope. 


To this I anſwer, that they ſignify only, that Chiron 
gave Achilles ſeveral medicinal receipts, but not that 
he was his preceptor. It is plain that there is a very 
wide difference between theſe two things. Monco- 
nis in his Travels, mentions the names of a great 
number of perſons who gave him ſeveral medicinal 
receipts and noſtrums; but then thoſe were not his 
tutors, nor had brought him up from his infancy. 
Such profeſſors of Phy fic, as either publickly point 

out 


176 


King of the Iſland of 
lows ; in the firſt 


ACH 


in female apparel, and hid him among the maidens, at the court of Lycomedes, 
ros. The reaſon of her acting in this manner was as fol- 
place ſhe was ſenſible, that in caſe her ſon went to the ſiege of 


Troy, he would never return back from it; and ſecondly, ſhe knew Calchas had fore- 
told, that Troy would never be taken unleſs Achilles were preſent at it. However, 
Thetis's ſtratagem proved ineffectual, for Calchas the Soothſayer told the Greeks where 
Cf) Statins, + Achilles was in diſguiſe (f), after they had long ſought for him ro no purpoſe, in a 


tlleid. lib. 1. 
ver · 493. Pe 


- 46611, Out an hundred valuable medicinal receipts to their 
r auditors, or diſcloſe ſome vety — ſecrets in 

x. Phyſic to their diſtinguiſhed friends, are not there- 
Authors = fore called their preceptors or tutors. And, to confine 
— arg our ſelves to the paſſage above of Homer, is it not 
8 declared, that Achilles had taught Patroclus ſome me- 
(59) Argonaut. dicinal remedies, though it is well known that he 
ver- 379- had never been Patroclus's tutor ? To. enter there- 
eter. 73 fore into Homer's thought, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
(91) 9 Phcenix educated Achilles from three or four years o 
709. age to that time, when a youth is capable of learning 
(62) Senec. To- the propriety and beauty of ſpeech, and to perform fine 
ad. Act. 3. ver. actions; but that nevertheleſs, he, during this inter- 
IS = J. al or afterwards, was taught alſo by Chiron. Tis in this 
Achil. liv. 1. ſenſe an old Scholiaſt underſtands Homer! for he ob- 
ver. as. paſ- ſerves that Apollonius, who feigns that Chiton went 
fm alibi; Val. to the ſea-ſide, in order to wiſh the Argonauts a good 
Flaccus, lib. 1. voyage ; and that his wife followed him with Achilles 


— in her arms, and ſhewing him to Peleus; he obſerves, 


ver- 20; Clau- I ſay, that Apollonius has followed the Poets who 
dian de 3. Conſul. came after Homer; and ſuppoſes with them that 
Honor. ver. 61- Chiron brought up Achilles when an infant; a cir- 
63) De Venat. P 3 
(63) 4. ang cumſtance that Homer had not once mention d. He- 
: G % g Ab Aren. reit fog "One romrrale; ono R 
(6a) Hipp- tom. ves Afywy Tor *AgiMaia Tpafiraz, Oe 5 vob reit rey 
I. p. 371 C, 3 de Abyu (58). 1 
Repub. om. 2 However, Apollodorus is very excuſable, fince he 
does no more than follow the multitude; for which 
lib. 3. of them has not mentioned Chiron as the tutor of 
(66, Hi/t. Natur. Achilles? Have not Orpheus (59), Pindar (60), Eu- 
— ; aw. a7 ripides (61), and a great many more Poets (62) de- 
on ＋ 5% clar'd this in their poetical compoſitions ? As allo 
F; & . Xenophon (63), Plato (64), Apollodorus (65), Pliny 
p- 1146, 4. (66), Plutarch (67), Pauſanias (68), Clemens Alex- 
(68) Is Lacan. andrinus (69), Philoſtratus (70), Libanius (71), Gre- 
8 ry NE gory Nazianzen (72), and ſeveral other leſs ancient 
1 1. p. 306 g. authors (73)? But on the other fide, as great a num- 
(70) In Heroic. p. ber mention Phoenix (74) in quality of Preceptor to 
682, 4, and 705, Achilles. We are therefore not to wonder ſo much 
8 even that ſeveral authors ſhould mention both Phœ- 
Lo ee nix and Chiron as Preceptors to Achilles, but content 
p. 129, 4; p. Ourſelves with ſaying, that theſe authors either had 
142, C ; p. 143, not examined the matter thoroughly; or had not re- 

; & Leclamat. flected on the inconfiſtency which reſults from the 
55 50 —— 64 circumſtances of the turorage of Phenix, and thoſe 
324- of Chiron's preceptorſhip. ; 
73) Euſtath. in I therefore might aſſert in the Specimen of this 

omer. p. II. 34 Dictionary, that the paſſage in Statius, where he 
— os Scho- ſpeaks both of Phcenix and Chiron as tutors to Achil- 
Thad lib. 1. ver. les, does no way favour Decimator and thoſe who 
50, and lib. 16. follow his opinion ; for, beſides that Statius does not 
ver. 14 and 36. tell us whether they exerciſed this employment joint- 
(74) Here fol- ly, or one after another, or which began to inſtruct 

” Achilles firſt ; he cannot be reconciled with Homer, 
Teens; in thay, Who, in caſe of a competition, ought to be preferr'd 
lib. 9. ver. 163 infinitehy to Statius. Let the reader conſider atten- 
and 443. Digs tively the two enſuing paſſages of Statius : 

2 enqph - 


Conv. p. 897 l. Von tibi certaſſet juvenilia fingere corda 


— —— oo Neſtor, & indomiti Phanix moderator alumni, 
390, E. Cicero Qi ue tubas acres lituoſgue audire volentem 

de Orat. lib. 3. Hacidem, alis frangebat carmine Chiron (75). 
2 15. Strabo, Engliſh'd, | 
Quinti. lib. 7 Nor Neſtor, fam'd of old, with thee contended 
cap · 3. Sta- To faſhion, tender, wav'ring minds to virtue; 


tius, Silva 3. lib. * Nor Phoenix tutor of th' unconquer'd youth; 


5. ver- 191. Plu- Nor Chiron, who with ſofteſt notes beguil'd 
Achilles heart, that lov'd the Clarion's voice. 


U 


tarch. tom. 2. p- 
4, 26 and 72. 
Lucian. Dialog 


Mart. Phil. Here follows the other paſſage, 


Lemn. p. 136. 
Libanius Prog ym. Tenero fic blandus Athilli 
Pp Jutz lib. 5. Semifer /Emonium vincebat Pelea Chiron. 


Silya 3+ ver. 191, 


reat many places, and thereupon, Ulyſſes having been deputed to the court of King 


ycomedes, he ſoon diſcovered Achilles [D], and | 
the girls, though the ſon of Thetis ſo far infinuated himſelf into the affections of 


got him very eaſily from among 
Deidamia 


Nec ſenior Peleus natum tomitatus in arma 
Troica, ſed caro Pbænix bærebat alunino (76). 
That is, 

* Thus the fond Centaur Chiron lov'd Achilles 
„Much more than Peleus from whoſe loins he ſprung. 
Nor did the fire attend his mighty ſon 
«© To Troy's fam'd ſiege, but ſent the prudent Phœnix, 
Who never mov'd from his lov'd pupil's fide. 


(76) Idem, lib. 2, 
lva 1. ver. 88. 


f As Xenophon (77) and Lucian (58) declare that A-(77) I” Connie, 


chilles had both theſe for his pupils, they are thereby (% Dial. 

obnoxious to the ſame cenſure, - Kor but — 3 

all comes to all, are theſe authors Homer, whom De- 

cimator calls upon for his voucher ? Obſerve far- 

ther, that tho" Statius tells us that Phoenix accom- 

panied Achilles to the fiege of Troy (79), it does riot (79) Statius, IW. 

follow from thence that he aſſures him to have been wn 8 
. 7 » Jo 

Chiron's ſucceſſor ; for he declares clearly enough, Silv. 2. ver. 96. 

that Phoenix had been with Achilles before that 

expedition: he calls the latter the Hlummus (pupil) 

of Phoenix (80). With regard to Tzetzes, who tells {8o) Meurfus 

us in his Commentary on Lycophron, that Peleus hay- and Canterus un- 

ing carried Phenix to the cave of Chiron, where derſtand by the 


Achilles was brought up, ſaid to him, Here is your which Lees 


Jon, teach him as a good father ought to inſtruct his gives to Phenix, 
child; this, I fay, is no proof againſt at I ad- that the latter 
vance ; nor does it any way favour thoſe who would was Achilles's 
make a diftintion between the words Governor and ſoſter-father. 
Preceptor, which is ſo clear in Plxtarch with regard 

to the ſon of Philip of Macedon. See the article 
LYSIMACHUS. I believe the Poets can't ſhew us 

ſuch diſtinctions in ages of ſo femote antiquity ; 

but be this as it will, it does not appeat that Pe- 

leus made Phcenix aſſiſtant with Chiron in the edu 

cation of his ſon; and in caſe Tzetzes meant this, 

but expreſt himſelf quite wrong, he would not de- 

ſerve the leaſt credit. Tzetzes is a writer of too 

modern a date, to merit being followed in a fact 

which cannot be reconciled either with Homer, or 

with thoſe ancient authors, who relate that Achilles 

was educated in his infant years by Chiron. 

J ſhall conclude this too long remark with an aſ- XI. 
ſertion which * = a very bold one! Homer 2 
however, I can't forbear making it. is this: We with regardto the 
need only read the diſcourſe of Phœnix in the — — 
book of the Jliad, to wonder at thoſe who ſtill ad- 
mire that Poem. Are ſuch diſcourſes worthy the 
Majeſty of the Epic Poem? And Horace, whom 
Moreri tells us ($1) ; boaſts in the ſixth Satyr of book (8 1) Under the 
iſt, his having learnt the Iliad by heart, had un- article Ho- 
doubted!y forgot this ſpeech, which is clogg'd with RACE, but it is 
ſo many trifling, empty particulars, when he gave % — rg 
Homer this commendation, viz. that he always runs 3 day 
directly to his mark; that he haſtens to the end“: (82) Horat. d- 
Semper ad eventum feſtinat (82). Were this true, Ar: Pott. ver. 
would he amuſe a Deputy of the Grecian army, 148. 
who had a very important commiſſion which requir'd 
the utmoſt diſpatch, with an account of his former 
adventures, fit only for little children to hear ? 

[D] He ſoon diſcover'd Achilles.) Moreri aſſerts, 
but with little accuracy, that Ulyſſes diſcovered A- 
chilles, by cauſing a merchant to offer him trinkets 
and military weapons; for if we may believe what 
Ulyſſes ſays in his ſpeech to the Generals of the 


army, he himſelf preſented thoſe trinkets and mili- 


tary weapons (83), not only to Achilles but to all the (8 3) Ovia. . 

oung Ladies of the court. Hyginus and the younger lib. 13. ver. 179- 
Philoftratus relate alſo, that they were preſented by 
Ulyſſes, who was one of the Embaſſadors ſent by 
the Greeks to Lycomedes, in order to demand Achil- 
les. According, indeed, to Statins, Ulyſſes, who 
was at the head of the Grecian embaſſy, did not 
himſelf preſent trinkets and other things thor were 
brought 


255 


94 0 H I 


Deidamia the King's daughter, that the had let him get het with child I E. This child was 
rrhus as we ſhall ſhew in its 1 


Neoptolemus or 


berleſs multitude of glorious combats during the 


were encam 


bid 


. 


* 
F © 
: 


Achilles was engaged in a num- 
ong ſiege of Troy, and before the Greeks 


ped before the city. The mighty quarrel which broke out between Aga- 


memnon and our hero, about their Wenches (for Agamemnon —_— reſtored Chry leis 


who was his, carried off Briſeis, Achilles's darling (g), made 


e latter keep in (eg) Homer. nad, 


his tent, and reſolve not to concern himſelf in any manner with the war; all endea- 7 323. 


vours poſſible were uſed to make Achilles chan 


his reſolution ; but he was inexorable, 


till news was brought him that Hector had killed his dear friend Patroclus, and ſtript 
him of the armour which he had lent that hero (h). Vulcan, at the requeſt of Thetis, (0 Ibid. lib. 16. 
made a new ſuit of armour for her ſon (i) {F]. The death of Patroclus was ſoon {;) A lik. . 


brought; but then it cannot be ſaid that he got a mer- 

| chant to do this. Some moderns relate, that Ulyſſes 
a0 Textor, Of. bimſelf did it in the diſguiſe of a merchant (84). I won't 
Fein. lib. 2. cap. preſume to ſay this is a chimera of their own; 


33 3 8 ut 'tis certain they have no good authority for it. 
* 4 4 Vige- Langius aſſerts, that Lycomedes employed the ſtrong- 


nere on Philof- eſt entrexties and tears to prevent Achilles from fol- 
tratus, in the Jowing Ulyſſes (85); and cenſures Cicero for miſ- 


ſummary of A- taking the ſon for the father in the following paſ- - 


_ _ ſage : Nec enim — Trojam Neoptolemus capere potuiſ- 
org Mythico ſet, fi — apud quem erat educatus, multis 
ac. cum lachry mis iter ſuum impedientem audire voluiſſet. 
(85) Cicers de i. e. Nor could Neoptolemus have taken Troy, 
Amicit, cap. 20. « could Lycomedes, at whoſe court he was educated, 
„have prevailed upon him by his tears.” But Lan- 
gius, and not Cicero, is miſtaken. See the remark 
[4] of the article PYRRHUS fon of Achilles. 
* Communica- [ The paſſage of Langins which Mr. Bayle refers to 
ted by the learned is as follows; Quo de Neoptolemo Lælius ait, om- 
— 1 the 04. * de Achille narrant. Ttaque vel errat per memo- 
Je 8 riam Cicero : vel, guad potius credo de induſtria Lælio, 
ut illa tate, Grecanicarum fabularum ignoratio- 
nem concedit. Mr. Bayle obſerves that Langius is 
here miſtaken, and not Ciceroz and refers us to the 
article PYRRHUS, Remark [4], where he tells us 
again that Langius is miſtaken, However, ſach 
an omiſſion as this is very excuſable in a great 
work. What Mr. Bayle has negleQed, I will endea- 
vour to do for him. What Lælius ſays of Neeptole- 
mus, is what all others relate of Achilles : Theſe 
words of Langius are ſomewhat. ambiguous. L#- 
lius fays three things of Neoptolemus: 1. That he 
took Troy. 2. That he was educated by Lycomedes. 
3. That Lycomedes intreated him with many tears 
not to leave him and go to the fiege of Troy. But 
none of theſe things can be ſaid of Achilles. For, 
1. It is well known, that no one ever ſaid that Achil. 
les took Troy. 2. Nor was it ever ſaid that he was 
educated by Lycomedes, or in his court, He was 
educated by Chiron or Phoenix. He was indeed af- 
terwards concealed for ſome time, under the 
diſguiſe of a woman, in the court of Lycomedes, 
where he learned, perhaps, to ſpin and ſew with the 
girls; nor did he ſtay there long: ſo that he could 
not in propriety of ſpeech be ſaid, apud Lycome- 
dem educatus. 3. That Lycomedes was fo importu- 
nate with Achilles, and endeavoured to keep him 
from going to Troy, is another piece of unknown 
hiſtory. Statius ſpeaks of Deidamia's tears upon that oc- 
1 Achill. 11. caſion 1. I take it to be very probable, that Cicero had 
8355. in view ſome Latin Tragedy, wherein Lycomedes was 
introduced endeavouring by tears and perſuaſions 
to detain Pyrrhus, Such a ſcene was natural, in 
character, and probable. Lycomedes was an old man; 
his ſon-in-law Achilles had been killed at the ſiege 
of Troy ; his grandſon Pyrrhus, who had been bred 
up with him, was going to Troy ; Lycomedes had 
no ſon ; his affections muſt be 3 00 to have been 
fixed on Pyrrhus. How then could he be willing to 
let him go upon ſo dangerous an expedition? "Tis 
poſſible that ſuch a Tragedy was written by Ennius, 
and called Neoptolemus. Cicero De Orat. 11. 37. — 
wt Neoptolemus apud Enniurm. And ſo again, Tufe. 
Diſp. 11. 1. A. Gellius v. 15. Ennianum Neptole- 
mum probamus.] Cxir. Rum. 

TE) She bad let him get her with child] Achilles 
was then ſo young that we have very few examples 
of a generative faculty, being ſo forward and ripe as 
his was. And yet, virtuous principles had been in- 
ſtilled into him before he was engaged in this 
amour; and the diſſoluteneſs which Montagne com- 


mn, * upon pretence that it was needleſs : 
l y 


revenged wr 462. %. 


* 


plains of in the 2gth chapter, book 1ſt of his £/zy;; 
did not prevail on this occaſion. We are taught to 
live, ſays he, when we are paſt living. A bundred 
Students get the pox, before they come to Ariſtotle 
upon temperance. But had we a mind to moralize 
on the Poetical Hiſtory, we ſhould tell Montagne, 
that thisadventure of Achilles ſhews, that nature will 
prevail over education. 
I ſhall obſerve by the way, that the fiftions of the 
ancients would not appear in ſo ridiculous a light, 
had they taken care not to contradict one another 
ſo much; but one would think they conſifler'd their 
fabulous hiſtory as a country, where every man might 
act as he pleas'd, independent on every body elſe. Apol- 
lodorus relates, that Achilles was but nine years old 
when he was carried to the ifland of Scyros; and 
that the Trojan expedition was ſpoken of at that 
time (86). Statius declares, that the military (86) nr i 
preparations of the Greeks had continued during  am7% Barthiug 
year, when Ulyſſes was ſent to the iſland of Scy- © theſe words, 
ros, in order to inveigle Achilles from thence. Be- 8 * in 
fore Ulyſſes was arrived there, Achilles had got a ſon Tome 3 
(87); judge therefore whether nature had not indul- Commentary on 
ged him manhood very early, and if it was long before Stachus ; and yet 
he exerted it y_ fair Deidamia. Statius did not | Dp wo Pas 
dare to follow the calculation of Apollonius, but ſup- — — pang 
ſes that Achilles was twelve years old, at leaſt, declare Achilles's 
fore he was taken out of Chiron's cave (88). Lage- 
can't imagine why Barthius afferts, that according to (37) Stat. Ach l. 
Statius's calculation, Achilles's ſon mult have been up- 125 * 1 *＋ 
wards. of a year old, when Ulyſſes arriv'd on his — ch 
embaſſy (89); for had our young Hero enjoyed the 89) Barth. /» 
fair one the very firſt day, yet his ſon could have Sratiam, tom. 3. 
been but three months old, at moſt, when Ulyſſes P. 1684, 1736, 
came on ſhore there. Some authors tell us, that 
Achilles engaged in wanton dalliance with his miſ- 
treſs after her delivery ; and had another ſon by her 
(90). But fince he was born before the — (90) See Eufta- 
of the Argonauts (91), between which and the Tro- thivs in Iliad. 
jan expedition, chronologers tell us there was an in- 1. 224 Ptol. 
terval of thirty years at leaſt (92). Judge, whether 8 * 
the ancient Poets had well ſettled their chronology. (91) — 
[F] Yultan . . . made a new ſuit of armour for Argon. lib. 1. ver. 
her ſen.] No one ought to cenſure Charles Stephens, 558. Valer. Flac- | 
Lloyd, Hofman, &c. for telling us that Thetis got us — A 
Vulcan to make a ſuit of impenetrable armour tor — 
her ſon, againſt he went to the ſiege of Troy. on the year of 
For, altho' ſhe had before rendred his body invul- the world 2727 
nerable, by dipping it in the river Styx, yet this 224 2767 ; and 
was not thought ſufhcient ; few precautions appearing — — 
| . rancs 
ſuperfluous to maternal tenderneſs. Malherbe intend- tom. 1. 


ed to expreſs this double precaution of Thetis in theſe 88 
verſes: b 
Bien que ſa mere et à ſes armes 
Ajoute la force des charmes (93). (95) Malherbe, 
bock 3. p. 759 


Engliſhed, 
&© Tho' his mother, to his armour, 
« Had join'd the mighty force of charms. 


However, he has not expreſt them; for by theſe 

verſes one would conclude, that Thetis had given 

him a ſuit of fairy armour, rather than imagine, 

that ſhe not only enchanted his body, but that 

his armour was impenetrable. Menage juſtly cen- 

ſures this equivocal expreſſion, but at the ſame 
8 that Thetis employed the double 

expedient, which in the main is not improbable (94). (94) Menage*, 
Beſides, a Dictionary- writer is not to — — e as 
7 N 37%. 
Tis 


| | 
| 
| 


. ACH. 


(4) Homer revenged [O; Achilles fought. with Hector (I), and having killed him, he faſtened 


ver- 31a. the corps to his chariot, and dragg'd it round the walls of Troy [H]. King Priam 


(!) 1:34. i. 24 went in perſon, and deſired Achilles to deliver him the corps of 


ver» 555 


is ſon, which was 


{= t ce. reſtored to him, upon paying a large ranſom (D. Authors are very much divided 


62. Euripid. in 
Phileetet\ K 


/aber. ib. z. ver. On the manner of Achilles's death; ſome relate that he was ſlain by Apollo (mn), or r. 


"Tis enough for him if it oteurs in books, he being at li- 
berty to arm us with his prudent reflexions upon occaſi- 
on. Now tis certain that an ancient author call'd Phi- 
larchus or Phylarchus, had written, that Thetis finding 
ir impoſlible for her to prevent Achilles from going 
to the ſiege of Troy, went to Vulcan, and en- 
treated him to make a e of — — r 
a 1, be proof againſt human force (95). ulcan forg' 
Fam the Fit of ce Fg but proteſted that Thetis ſhould 


th lib. g. cap. not have it, unleſs ſhe would indulge him the moſt pre- 


12. Tzctze5 up- ojous favour ſhe cou'd grant. Thetis would not comply, 
en Lycophron, but offered him any other ſervice in her power; 
Fa of this. but finding the God would accept of perſonal ſer- 
What I havequo- vice only, ſhe promis'd to deliver up herſelf to 
8 is * his embraces, provided the armour Pong fit - 
taken notice Of chilles ; and for that purpoſe ſaid that it might 
— — 2 che de tried on her, her 2 ſhe being of a like 
Scholiaft of Pin- ſtature. Vulcan — the bargain, gave the 
dar in Nem. Ode ſuit of armour to Thetis, who put it on, and im- 
* mediately run away ; when the limping God know- 
ing he could not overtake her, flung his hammer af- 
ter her, and wounded her in the heel. 
It may then have been aſſerted in general, that 
Thetis procured her ſon a ſuit of impenetrable ar- 
mour for his firſt campaign. But fince Homer is 
chiefly to be conſulted upon this article, it ſhould 
not have been forgot, that after the death of Pa- 
troclus, whom Hector ftript of Achilles's armour, 
Thetis prevailed with Vulcan to forge him another 
ſait. This is one of the moſt beautiful epiſodes in the 
Iliad; and the copy which Virgil took of it, forms 
one of the fineſt paſſages of the A#neid; it deſerves 
therefore to be touch'd upon. Obſerve that according 
to Servius, the armour which Patroclus wore when 
he was kill'd, had been forged by Vulcan for Pe- 
zus in leus (96). 

1 Bay [G] The death of Patroclus was ſoon reveng'd.] 
ver. 483. © Moreri is in the right to ſay, that Achilles ſoon un- 
ſheathed his ſword, which the loſs of Briſeis had 
made him put up, And indeed, fince the whole 
(97) Menage's Iliad takes up but a year (97), according to Father 
bſervations on Mambrun, in his Treati/e on Epic Poetry; but a few 
erbe, pag. months muſt have paſt between Achilles's withdraw- 
= I ing from the army, to his return to it after the death 
not include near Of Patroclus : conſequently Malherbe is guilty of a 
ſo much time, ſtrange overſight, in declaring as certain fact, that 
* Achilles lay nine years before the city of Troy, with- 

out fighting. 


Achille, d qui la Grece a donnt cette margue, 
D'avoir eu le courage auſſi haut que les cieux, 
Fut en la meme peine, & ne put faire mieux, 
Due ſonpirer neuf ans dans le fonds d'une barque 
8) Malherbe's. (98). 
) fe Works | Engliſhed, | 
book 5. p. 125- ** Renown'd Achilles, whom the Greeks declar'd 
In valour high, as is the ſtarry way; 
«+ Puzzled as much, nine years as hardly far'd, 
And deeply-lighing in a cabbin lay. 


Sarazin, who probably was mifled by this paſſage in 
Malberbe, whom he attempted to imitate, has ſaid in 
a very beautiful Ode, 


Achille, beau comme le jour, 

Et vaillant comme ſon ipte, 

Pleura neuf ans pour ſon amour. 

Comme un enfant pour ſa pou pie. 

Engliſhed. 

* Achilles, beautiful as light; 
DhBrave as the ſword that grac'd his thigh ; 
„ Bewatl'd, nine years, his ſoul's delight, 

« Juſt as a child for doll wou'd cry. 


„But Menage corrected this error (99), in the edition 
þ —9—U— he procured of Sarazin's works, and inſerted nine 
Malberbe, pat · months inſtead of nine years. By the way, this com- 
441. pariſon of Achilles to a child who is ſobbing and 


crying for its do//, has its foundation in the Jliad, 


brute enough, to devour Hector's raw fleſh, 
| 6 


F 


where Achilles, after his concubine Briſeis was taken 
from him, runs, with eyes brimful of tears, to com- 

lain to his mother, who comforts him juſt as tho 
he had been a baby. | 


(121 
vers * 


xa vi u ve, fro; 1 ir tn r Space, 
Theor, Ti xAdins 3 T1 d os Qpivay dure ae; 
Ezadde, wn, ddt vi ira due tute (100). (100) Homer, 


lib, 1. vers 
« She ſeiz'd his hand. 361, 
« And thus the ſorrow of his ſoul explores. 
« Why grieves my fon ? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
„Reveal the cauſe and truſt a parent's care. 


| Pope. 


In thoſe ages, ſuch plain and unaffected ſtrokes, 
ſuited the majeſty of the Epic-poem, and therefore 
we ſhall not animadvert upon them ; let us allow Ho- 
mer to have had a very fine genius, and that his Muſe 
was fruitful and eloquent, but let us obſerve at the 
ſame time, | 


— — Sed ille, 
Si. foret in neſtrum fato dilatus in ævum, c. (101). (101) Horat. 82. 


. tyr 10. lib. 1, 
* But did he live in this correcter age, &c. ver. 68, 


[H] Dragg'd him round the walls of Troy.] Virgil 
was, perhaps, the firſt who takes notice that Hector's 
body was dragged thrice round the walls of Troy. 
Ter circum Tliacos raptaverat Hectora muros (102). (102) Virgil. 
Hneid. lib. 1. 
Thrice round the Trojan walls Achilles drew ver. 483. 
The corps of Hector. Dryden. 


Homer took notice of three tours, only with regard 

to Patroclus's tomb; and it is not improbable, that 

Virgil changed the three rounds which Homer (103) 

expreſly mentions to have been made about the ſe- 

maar into three rounds about the walls; that (103) Homer, 
irgil, I ſay, changed theſe after this manner, ei- Lad. lib. 23. 

ther out of forgetfulneſs, or to give the greater ver. 13; and a4. 

beauty to his verſe. Very few authors have fol- 125 ” 4 

lowed Virgil in this particular: nor do the writers (1909 3 

who lived after Virgil, mention the three rounds (105) In An 

2 8 „ee were prior to him. So- 4romed. ver. 108, 

phocles (104), Euripides (105), Ovid (106), Seneca 399. 

(107), —2 (108), Dietys Cretenſis (109), Plato age — = 

(110), Cicero (111), Hyginus (112), Philoſtratus Aer. 2 8 T - 

(113), Libanius (114), Servius (115), Tzetzes (116), Eleg. 1. ver. 32. 

Euſtathius (117), all theſe mention Hector's having and in In, ver. 

been dragg'd round the walls, but don't tell us how _ 1 

many times. To the beſt of my remembrance, none * : 

but the author of the little 7/iad in Latin verſe, men- and in Agam, - 

tions expreſly three turns about the walls, and as Act. 3. ver. 447 


many round the tomb. This author was called Pinda- [009] Acbilleid. 


rus Thebanur, and is cited by the old Scholiaſt upon (15 L. 5. 


Statius ; a circumſtance Voſſius did not know (118). (110) De Repab. 
Barthius mentioned him often in his Adver/aria and lib. 3. tom. 2. 
elſewhere (119). I am not ignorant that Auſonius, P. 391. B. 
in the ſummary of the 22d book of the 7/iad, relates 112 1 _ 4 
that Hector was dragg'd thrice round the walls of asg Ee 
Troy; but then he has been cenſured for it; Which p. 699. 
made one of his commentators think, that Auſonius (114) Progymr. 
did not write all the ſummaries which paſs under his P. 10% 
name (120). To conclude; the dragging of Hec- (153 1 
tor's body, the opprobrious words with which Achil- (i 16) Pag. 75. 
les branded him in his dying moments; the liberty (117) In Hemer 
he allowed every one, to inſult and ſtrike his Lad. x. ver. 
dead body; his venal ſoul, which at laſt was (118) IN 
revailed upon by rich preſents, to reſtore the t. 7.1.9. 
— to his father Priam; all theſe circumſtances 81g. 
are ſo repugnant, not only to heroic virtue, but even (119) Vide his 
to the moſt common generoſity ; that we muſt con- Commentary on 
clude, either that Homer had no idea of heroiſm, _— — 
or that he deſigned to draw the character of a brutal 4 293, 1609- 
wretch. He repreſents Achilles, wiſhing himſelf (200) Jas the 
tatrives Of Mas 
. a3 riang. Accurſius 
At on 4 


(121) Iliad % 
ver; 346. 


(122) Pindar, 
Ibm. Od. 8. Þ* 
753. 

1 Achilles. 


A c H 
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this God aſliſted Paris in killing him (), by directing the arrow ts the vulnerable part (i, En 
of him; others again ſay, that Paris murthered him treacherouſly, in a temple whither _ ver. 57. 


. Metam. 


Achilles was come, in order to treat about his marriage with Philoxena daughter of lib- 12. ver. 380. 
Priam (o). The Greeks ſolemniz'd his funeral with great magnificence, ſome particulars 74 Diftys Cre- 
of which Moreri has related in his Dictionary, but very inaccurately [I], not to ſay worſe. tenſe ib. 4. Dares 
He was buried on the Promontory of Sigzum [X]; and after Troy was taken, the Greeks urid Ke 


p- 110. Serviug 


ſacrificed Philoxena on his tomb as his ghoſt had requeſted. This warrior, the moſt fiery - d. 6. 
that ever drew ſword, and ſo brave, that his name was uſed to denote ſupreme valour L]; 


Alt e ws ard, pus purrcy ua Jobs dran 
N moors ppc xp dd (121). 


« Cou'd I my ſelf the bloody banquet join | 
« No!— to the dogs thy carcaſe I reſign. Pope. 
Homer did not even conſider, that his Hero would 
have appeared in a much more honourable light, 
had his enemy been repreſented leſs weak and mean- 
ſpirited. | 

[1] His funeral . . . ſome particulars of which 
Moreri has related in his Dictionary, but very inaccu- 
rately.] This writer ſays, that the Gods wept the 
death of Achilles during ſeventeen days; but he 
ought not to have quoted Homer, without _ 
the place where this circumſtance is mentioned. 
It cannot be in the Iliad, the author having ſo well 
obſerved that law, which will not allow the Hero of 
an Epic Poem to be buried in the Poem it ſelf. Vir. 
gil has alſo obſerved this law. He therefore ſhould 
have ſaid, that Homer mentions the interment of 
Achilles in the 24th book of the Ody/ey, where this 
epiſode is introduced, upon occaſion of Penelope's 
wooers whom Ulyſſes killed. In the Amſterdam edition 
of Moreri, the continuators of Homer are wrongly 
ſubſtituted for Homer himſelf. But this is not all: 
they ſhould not have ſaid the Gods in general, with- 
out ſpecifying what Homer obſerves, viz. that Thetis 
accompanied by the ſea-goddeſſes, came to the camp 
of the Greeks, in order to aſſiſt with them at the ob- 
ſequies of her ſon; and that the nine Muſes alſo 
bore a part in the ſolemnity by ſinging in mournful 
ſtrains. Pindar might have been cited for this laſt 
circumſtance. | 


To, wi odr Yavorr? did 
iaTorr, anna of 
ab Ts rug, Ta po 
9 "Eamana mate 
tour, in} Ipivors we- 
Aube x, ide- 
Fey apes 1 
ioAdr vs D xai Ie - 
hure Ode A ue, (122). 
Imitated, 
« Tho' death had clos'd the Hero's + eyes, 
« Prais'd by the Muſe his virtues riſe ; 
% For round his pile, his ſilent tomb, 
« The Heliconian Virgins come: 
« With down-caſt eyes, they weep, they groan, 
« And pour forth memorable moan,— 
« To brave Achilles ſnatch'd from earth 
« The Gods thus gave a ſecond birth, 
« Bid the Pierians ſound his fame, 
« And mid” the ſtars inſcribe his name. 


What is added in the Dictionary, on the authority of 
Homer alſo, viz. that at the expiration of theſe 
ſeventeen days, The Theſſalian youth, crown'd with 
garlands of amaranths, performed the obſequies of 
Achilles, and wept over him; ſhould naturally be 
found in that part of the Iliad, where the ſeventeen 
days lamentation is mentioned, and yet we don't 
meet with any thing like it. I therefore am very 
much afraid, that Moreri made uſe, on this occaſion, 
of ſome book, that gave a wrong account of the cere- 
mony related by Philoſtratus in the picture of Neop- 
tolemus : viz. That the Oracle of Dodona having com- 
manded the Greeks, to celebrate the anniverſary of 
Achilles every year; the Theſſalians firſt appointed 
the wearing crowns of amaranth. 

[IX] He was buried on the promontory of Sigeum.) 
Moſt Dictionaries take notice of this circumſtance. 
Lloyd rejecting the other citations of Pliny, which 
he had found very incorrect in Charles Stephens, 
preſerves that of chap. 12th, book 4th, which how- 
ever he ſhould not have done: for Pliny does not 


was 


ſpeak there of the tomb which was erected in Sigæum, 
but of that which was ſaid to be in an iſland of Pon- 
tus Euxinus. Tis in chapter zoth of book th, that 
he tells us, a city called Arbilleon had ftood, near the 
ſepulchre of Achilles, on the coaſt of Sigæum. Tis 
ſurprizing that after this paſſage was thus corrected, 
Iſaac Voſſius ſhould take it into his head to cenſure 
Pliny, as having placed the tomb of Achilles on 
the ſhore of Rhoeteum, and the ſepulchre of Ajax on 
that of Sigzum (123): for Pliny declares the very (124) Voſſius it 
contrary. Solinus, thro' an error he too often is Melanp. p. 98. 
guilty of, has convey'd this ſepulchre to another 
neighbouring promontory, viz. that of Rhoeteum, 
where the tomb of Ajax ſtood (124). This miſtake (124) Solini Po- 
often occurs in Alciat' : Emblems : Hilter. cap. 40. 


aridæ tumulum Rhoeteo in littore cernis (25). (125) Alciati 
| Emblemata 135% 
Achilles'“ tomb is ſeen on Rhoeteum's ſhore. 


His commentators confeſs that he is miſtaken, ex- 

cept Pignorius, who maintains the contrary. 'Tis f 

manifeſt however from the unanimous teſtimony of 2 

authors, that the ſepulehre of Achilles ſtood on the 

ſhore of Sigzum. We have already obſerved, that 

people uſed to reſort thither every year, in order to 

offer up ſacrifices in his honour ; and a tradition was 

current, that his ſhade dreſs'd in armour, uſed to ap- 

pear here, ſtanding in a threatning poſture ; not- 

withſtanding which, Apollodorus attempted to ſpeak 

to it (126). To the beſt of my remembrance, it is (126) Philoftrat- 

related that miracles were wrought at this tomb. 4 Yir4 Apollon. 

See the foregoing article. lib. 4- cap. 3 and 
ULI His name was uſed to denote ſupreme valour.] © 

Moreri pretends that Aulus Gellius (but without cit- 

ing either the book or the chapter) aſſerts, that it 

was a common phraſe to denote a brave ſoldier, by 

ſaying he was an Achilles; but Aulus Gellius does 

not relate any thing like it ; all he obſerves is, (chap. 

xi. book 2.) that Sicinius Dentatus was called the * So we read it in 

Roman Achilles, from his having performed ſeveral the laſt Amſter- 

ſurprizing actions in the field. Ucreri relates ſome _ of 

circumſtances of it, taken from this part of Aulus — yle ber 

Gellius, but does not tell us whence they were bor- — 1 it 

rowed; ſo that he does not quote Aulus Gellius when ſhould be Siccius 

he ſhould, but when he ſhould not; not, when he Dentatus. 

borrows from him, but when he aſcribes words to 

him * * we ow yOu. Had he cited Servius 

(127), he wou ve found better proofs. Now, /, hs 

the name of Achilles was 5 ns oy not only on n Let 5 

thoſe who were famous for martial vigour, but on ver- 79- and in 

ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the feats of Ve- Eclogs 4+ ver» 34+ 

nus, as is manifeſt from the Debauchee in Petronius, 

who finding that part of him dead, which ſhall be 

nameleſs, crys out, Funerata eft illa pars corporis gud 

guondam Achilles eram. i. e. The part of me, by 

* which I once was Achilles, is buried.” He, proba- 

bly, was more ſenſibly touched at this loſs, than 

Milo was when the vigour of his arm was gone; and 

Cicero would have thought him more worthy of cen- 

ſure than that Athletic Champion, for very ſubſtantial 

reaſons. Quæ vox poteſt efſe contemptior quam Milonis 

Crotoniatæ, qui cum jam ſenex efſet, athletaſque je 

in curriculo exercentes videret, adſpexiſſe lacertos ſuos 

dicitur, illachrymanſane dixifſſe; at bi guidem jam 

mortui ſunt ? Non verd tam iſti quam tu ipſe nugator, 

negue enim ex te unguam es nobilitatus, ſed ex lateri- 

bus & lacertis twis (128). i. e. What words ou ht (128) Cicero de 

* ſooner to raiſe our indignation than thoſe of Milo vor), Cap» 9. 

« of Crotona, who, in his old age, ſeeing the Ath- 

« letic Champions exerciſing themſelves in the ring, 

is ſaid to have looked upon his arms, and to have 

* cried out with tears, but theſe are already dead! 

** Theſe men are leſs triflers than you; for you ne- 

„ver was ennobled from your ſelf, but from your 

« loins and your arms. 


The 
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| 5 a great lover of Muſick [M] and Poetry (p) 3 and was looked upon as the hand- 
| 1205 — — | ſomeſt 


——— — —ñ — — 


cap. 9. & ibi 


Diogen. Laert. 
hb- 9. in Zenone. 


* Homer. Hiad. 
lib. 9. ver. 186. 
(131) Idem, ib. 


The Paris edition of Charles Stephens's Dictionary 
. in 1620, reviſed and corrected by Francis 


orel, Regius Profeſſor 3 and that of Geneva of 


1662, correted of a numberleſs multitude of faults, 
as the title declares, aſcribes to Aulus Gellius, who is 
duly quoted, the following particular, viz. That Cap- 
tains greatly renowned for their bravery (not generous 
ſoldiers) were called Achilles; and that money was 
called Achilltan, becauſe it was inſuperable, 
and indiffolvable. Tante fortitudinis, fuifſe fer- 
tur (Achilles) ut tefte Gellio, lib. 2. cap. 2. infig- 
ni fortitudine dutes Achilles appellentur ; & argen- 
tum voretur Achilleum, quod fit inſuperabile & ixſo- 


(129) Car. Ste- labile. The Latin text of Charles (129) Stephens may 


be underſtood theſe two ways ; and I even own, that 
the author of this period, which is viſibly confuſed, 
and' very inaccurate, might clear himſelf from the 
imputation, of having aſcribed to Aulus Gellius, the 
articulars relating to this pretended Achillean money. 
But neither Charles Stephens nor his correctors, nor 
Lloyd, nor Hofman, who have followed him cloſe, can 
plead any excuſe for miſtaking argentum for argu- 
mentim: For the epithet Achillea is made uſe of, to 
denote an indiſſoluble objection; and in the ſchools, 
the principal argument of a ſect is generally called 
its Achilles : which does not proceed ſo much from 
Achilles's being an invincible warrior, as from the 
puzzling difficulty which Zeno of Elea propoſed in 
oppoſition to the exiſtence of motion (130). He 
compared a tortoiſe to Achilles, to ſhow that a bod 
which moves ſlowly got ever fo little before a quic 
one, could never be outſtrip'd by it. Calepin, who 
otherwiſe cites Aulus Gellius very wrong, writes 
argumentum and not argentum z; which plainly ſhows 
that the error is of ancient date, whence two branch- 
es, as it were, of Copiſts have ſprang. The one 
having in the midway loſt the — | argumentum, 
probably by the miſtake of the printer, who had put 
argentum inſtead of it, occafioned all their ſucceſſors 
to preſerve the latter word ; the other branch have 
not degenerated in this reſpect; ſo that thoſe who 
have recourſe to them, as the correctors of Calepin 
have done, don't commit the miſtake which the other 
Branch have fallen into. F Muck] 10 
Was a great lover of Mufick. oreri is very 

Sid on Tis head. He 2 us, That Homer 
often ſhews that the ſound of the lyre had a won- 
derful power over Athilles's anger, and in calming that 
furious paſſion which had proved ſo troubleſome to the 
Trojans. He adds, that Athenaus had alſo taken 
notice of this circumſtance after Theopompus. How- 
ever, it is certain that Homer tells us only this, viz. 
that the deputies of the army found Achilles, divert- 
ing himſelf with ſounding the actions of iuftrichs 
men on his lyre. 


Toy d d pi rien S d 
Ti Gys Supa rip a ad d pe A af. (131). 
« Amus'd at eaſe, the God. like man they found, 


« Pleas'd with the ſolemn Harp's harmonious ſound. 


« With this he ſooths his ſoul and ſings 
„The mighty acts of Heroes. 


Achilles, having been offended by Agamemnon, had 
at that time abandoned the common cauſe out of 


anger and ſpight, which is all Homer tells us of it, 


Bat he does not make any refleQions on Achilles's 
being found entertaining himſelf with his lyre, when 
the deputies came to him. Athenzus indeed con- 
cludes from thence, that Homer would thereby de- 
note, that the lyre of Achilles was of great advan- 
tage to him, as it aſſwaged the exceſſive violence of 
his anger (132). But it 1s falſe to ſay, that Athenzus 
makes this remark after Theopompus ; and I am ver 

much miſtaken, if Moreri was not miſled by a wt 
ſage in Voſſius's treatiſe on Muſic. This learned 
man having quoted Athenzus for the obſervation 
abovementioned, ſays immediately after, that the 


Embaſſadors from the Getz, who were commiſſioned 


to conclude a treaty of peace or a truce, with a 
people whoſe anger was to be ſoothed, came before 


Pope. 
Net. 


them ſounding the lyre (133) ; and cites Athenzus (133) Vous 

for this purpoſe, who quotes this particular from the Mice, p. 45 

46th book of Theopampus's Hiſtory. Hofman has Alg Paſlage © 

almoſt committed the ſame error. But Philoſ-g,,, *' 

tratus had better have been referred to on this 

occaſionz for he obſerves that Chiron, finding that 

Achilles could not conquer his anger, inſtructed him 

for that reaſon in Muſic (134). (134) In Her, 
Some authors are of opinion, that Achilles did not P. 7%. 

ſing to his lyre, the mighty exploits of Heroes, but the mp. Son 

pangs which love made him ſuffer. 14. C. 23 * 

Talis cantata Briſeide venit Achilles 

Acrior, & pofitis erupit in Heftora plectris (13). (135) Statius, 

Silv. 4. lib. 4 


Engliſhed, 
* Achilles thus grew fiercer, having ſung 
The bright Briteis (charmer of his ſoul) 


Then flinging down his lyre, on Hector ruſh'd. 


ver. 35. 


Ille Pelethroniam cecinit miſerabile carmen 
Ad citbaran, cithard tenſior ipſe ſud (136). 


Engliſhed, 
He ſang ſad ſtrains to the Theſſalian lyre, 
His == more ſtretch'd than the reſponſive ſtrings. 


(136) Priapei 
Combo. 


Bat this I take to be mere calumny, which may be 

refuted by the anſwer that Alexander the Great made 

to the perſon, who offered him the lyre of Paris: J 

don't value it, ſays he; but I would very willing 

fee that of Achilles, on which be uſed to celebrate «4 

atts of heroes of paſt ages. Plutarch who relates the 

thing thus in the life of that Prince, aſcribes (137) (137) Plutarch 
another anſwer to him elſewhere. It is this. I don't be Fortune 
want the lyre of Paris, agg I have that of Achilles, 28 * 
to the ſound of which he uſed to fleep in ſinging the © 

praiſe of Warriors : but the harmony of that of Paris, 

to which he ſung love-ſongs, was too ſoft and effemi- 

nate. This is not the wn, 4 inſtance which ſhews that 

Plutarch could alter and apply the ſame circumſtance 

different ways, Certain 2 did not make 

both theſe anſwers ; and in all likelihood the latter 

was invented by the hiſtorian, With regard to thoſe 

words, for I have that of Achilles, we may naturally 

ſuppoſe that Alexander would willingly have had it ; 

but can any perſon believe that he-was really poſſeſſed 

of it? lian relates this incident according to the 
firſt quotation from Plutarch (138). A commentator (138) Alan 
upon lian declares, that Achilles is often repreſent- #/or. Yar. lib. 
ed 2 Homer, 3 the acts of illuſtrious com- cp. 38. 
manders (139) : but he is miſtaken, for Homer men- (1 --4 
tions this but once. However, as this error was — 
committed by a man of much greater learning than . 
Moreri, this would be ſome conſolation to the latter, 
were he now living, Kuhnius does not correct this 
miſtake (140), Statius, who in oppoſition to the (140) Kuhnius 
expreſs words of Homer, ſuppoſes - us Achilles in 4 lian. ibid, 
his retirement, ſung his amours and his Briſeis; 

declares in other places, that from his infaney, he had 

employed his muſical inſtruments in the cave of Chi- 

ron, to celebrate the mighty acts of ancient Heroes. 


— = Nec major in iſtis a 

Sudor, Apollines quam fla ſonantia plectro 

Cum quaterem, priſcoſgue virim mirarer hong- 
res (141). 7 (847) Statius, 

Achill. lib. 2. 

« Nor more I toil'd in theſe, than when I track *r 442. 

(Strong with the bow) the loud-reſounding ſtrings 


And ſang th' immortal praiſe of ancient Heroes. 


Thy were the combats of Hercules, of Pollux, and 
of Theſeus, which he ſung before his mother, when 
ſhe came to viſit him in the cave above mentioned; to 
which he added his father's celebrated nuptials : 


2 Canit ille libens immania laudum 
Semina, qui tumide ſuperarit Jufſe noveriee 
Amphitryoniades ; crudum quo Bebryca cæſtu 
Obruerit pollux : quanto circumdata nexu 
Ruperit Agides Minoi brachia tauri, 
2 = fine thoros, ſuperiſque gravatum | 
elton (142). 142) Idem, ib- 
6 That gy vers 188- 
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ſomeſt man of his age [N]. As Achilles's beauty won him the affection of the Fair, he 


on his part was a ſlave to their charms [O]; 


and it is even ſaid, that he was alſo fond of 


perſons of his own ſex [P]. We have taken notice in the foregoing article of his ac- 


tions after death; and of a miracle he wrought, mentioned by Tertullian. 


In caſe (4) Printed at 


the reader is deſirous of peruſing the moſt ample collection of Literature () relating e 1693- 
to this Hero of heathen ſtory, I muſt refer him to a work entitled Homericus Achilles, — Was o £ 
y 


written by the late Mr. Drelincourt. 


Engliſh'd, 
« Well pleas'd he chaunts the praiſe of glorious men. 
« Fam'd Hercules, who at the ſtern command 
« Of Juno, undertook his mighty labours. 
« He fings the Coſtus with which Pollux flew 
* Stout Bebryx; and how valiant Theſeus circling 
The dreadful Minotaur, broke all his ribs, 
« Taitly his mother's ſoft, connubial joys, 
© And pelion's tow'ring head with Gods oppreſt. 


J will nevertheleſFown, that Philoſtratus makes him 
ſing, whilſt he was under the tuition of Chiron, ſe- 
veral ſubjects which are infinitely more relative to 


love than to war; ſuch as Hyacinthus, ciſſus, 
64% Philoſtra- Adonis, Hilas Kc. (143). 

tus, in Heroic. p- We ſhall conclude this remark with gt 
795. calls them, two 1 the lyre itſelf of Achilles. Accbr- 
Tos ente , ding to ſome, Corybas ſon of Jaſus and Cybele, be- 
Kg, which Vi- 0 h : : - 
genere tranſlates, ing in Phrygia with his uncle Dardanus, eſtabliſhed 
the antients why the worſhip of Cybele there; gave his name to the 


were in the ſame Corybantes, who were the Prieſts of that Goddeſs ; 


mg dr "as and carried Mercury's lyre thither (144). It was 
vn 1 kept in Lyrneſſus, whence Achilles carriggh it, when 


expreſſion; and he took that city; however, Homer is not of that 


he had better opinion, ſince he tells us, that our. Hero's lyre was 
employed the found in the city of Eetion, that is in Thebes of 
word fiecle 


Phrygia, when the Greeks plundered it (145). 
brot . [N] The handſomeſt man of his age. Inte- of 
Philoſtratus un- this particular, of which here are ſuch authentic 
doubted!y meant proofs, Moreri obſerves only, that Achilles, accor- 


that theſe were ding to Philoſtratus was of a fine ſtature. Achilles 
cotemporary with 


| one another, but boaſts his own beauty and ſtature in the 21k book of 


not with Achilles, the 7/iad, au 7s wiyas rx. And Homer ſpeaking 


(144) Diodor. of Nireus, tells us that he was the handſomeſt among 
Sicul. lib. 6. the Greeks, Achilles excepted; 

(145) Homer. 

F amp brd Laue rode, 


(146) n_ lib Tar aur Aartwy, wir" & pwiguor Tiehiienm (146). 

2. ver. 673. 
Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape, and blooming grace, 
*« The lovelieft youth of all the Grecian race . 
« Next to Achilles. Pope. 


See the Scholiaſt on ver. 13 iſt, book 1ſt of Homer, 
where he tells us, that Achilles, the handſomeſt of 
all Heroes, had ſo effeminate a face, that he might 
very eaſily paſs for a girl, in the court of Lyco- 

{147)Vide Plato's medes (147). 

Bang uet. ; | 

— P/yrimus illi 

Invicta virtute decor fallitque tuentes 

Ambiguas tenuique latens diſtrimine ſexus (148). 

That is, 
% Lovely he was, and had a dauntleſs ſoul : 
% Ambiguous, he deceiv'd the curious eye, 


„% And hid ſo well his ſex he ſeem'd of both. 


(143) Statii 4. 
ch1/l, lib. 1. ver. 
335. Dictys Cre- 
een/is, Ib. 1. 1 


With regard to his ſtature, I ſhall not obſerve what 
Philoſtratus relates in the life of Apollonius, viz. that 
this Philoſopher having called up the ghoſt of Achil- 
les, it firſt appeared to be five cubits high, and after- 
(149) Philoſtra- wards twelve, and was inexpreſſibly beautiful (149). 


4 in the Zife of Neither ſhall I lay with Lycophron, that Achilles 
Ng was nine cubits high, which is not what we call a 


nere ci-es Book fine ſtature. Such a ſtature is fit only for Quintus 
3. and relates the Calaber, who has magnified him to a giant (150) ; and 
ghoſt firſt ap- this would not be the way to juſlify Moreri. The 


peared ſeven cu- truth is, that the author he cites (151) declares, that 
its in ſtature. 


(150) Quint. Ca- Achilles was of a beautiful and advantagious ſtature, 
laber, libs 1. ver. and that rays ſhot from his face; that “ his noſe was 
514 3 lib. 3. ver. neither Roman nor hooked, but ſuch as it was ever 
716 722. to continue. Tis thus Vigenere tranſlates, probably 
* 332 from the Latin verſion, but I ſhould rather chuſe to 
* The French b, tranſlate it, Te/ gu'i/ devoit etre, i. e.“ Such as it 

' aqui- 0ught to be,” and give this ſignification to the verb 


Un ie , ny 


lin, ni crochu 9 WEAAG 


mais tel quil de- [O] He on his part was a flave to their charms.) The 


2 Jours \aſciviouſneſs of Achilles was a laſting, as well as for- 


Learned, 


1 0 1693. p. 511. 
ward fruit. The reader has heard how he got Deida- 


mia with child, at ten years of age; and his future 
exploits were worthy ſo early a ſetting out. It was 
not long before he played the ſame part with Iphi- 


genia (152) ; and if Diana imagined that a virgin was (152) Nd: Tret« 


offered up to her in the 25 of this daughter of zem in Lyco- 
Agamemnon, the Goddeſs was impoſed upon; for #59 
Achilles had before taken care, (let the worſt come 

to the worſt,) not to permit Iphigenia to leave the 

world, till ſhe had taſted the pleaſures of conception; 

and the pains of child-birth. Achilles ſaw Helen on the 

walls of Troy, when he fell fo furiouſly in love with 

her, that he could not fleep; upon which he 


ran to his mother, "& * her to find out ſome 


expedient, that he ht enjoy that celebrated 

beauty (153). A fi mployment for a mother ! (153) Tretzes, 
Thetis however accepted of it, and invented a new 1 Lycopbron, 
kind of bawding, which was, to make her ſon fancy he 
had enjoyed Helen, but then it was inadream ; and 
yet this viſionary poſſeſſion ſoothed his pangs. It was 
to no purpoſe that they forced away Briſeis from him, 
he would not lie alone for all that. He had taken 
too much care to provide females for his bed, and 
had always ſupplies enough of that kind at home, 
in caſe of need. Diomeda ſupplied the place of 
Briſeis (154); and the inſtant he ſaw Polyxena, (154) Homer. 
daughter of Priam, he wanted to marry her; but 4/4. lib. 9. ver. 
not being able to do this in his life time, he required 

that, after his death, ſhe ſhould be ſacrificed to him that 

he might enjoy her in the Elyſian fields (155). He had (155) Seneca in 
ſo juſtly deſerved to be called, in this world (156), i- Tread. ver. 945. 
exec, d, & up, Ihr H. l 57) 3 i. e. amo- (156) Libanus, 
* rous, laſcivious, intemperate, exceedingly amorous,” 2 245. P- 7 . 
that it was ſuppoſed he would want women even in Daclank Kg Sg 


the other, for which reaſon authors have married 256, An 


him there to Medea and to Helen. He was accuſed Orat. 9. p. 258, 

of falling in love with Pentheſilea the Amazon a lit- C. * 

tle after he had kilb'd her; and of ſatiating his 1 

: . in » Pag» 

brutal paſſion on her body juſt after ſhe expired 761, D. 

(158). We ſhall take notice of this in the article (158) Tzetzes in 

THERSITES. See alſo the article TENES. Lycophr. Libani- 
[P] That he alſo was fond of Bis own ſex.) Ac- — 9 

cording to ſome writers, Troilus fon of Priam, was 153, . Pe 

ſtifled in the arms of the luſtful Achilles, who would 

have forced him to his criminal embraces, but met 

with too great a reſiſtance (159). A very malicious (159) Servius i 

turn has been given to the choice which Ajax adviſed . Lycepbr. 

Menelaus to make, viz. to ſend the beautiful Antilo- mak ay in 

chus to Achilles, in order to acquaint him with the 

death of Patroclus. Philoſtratus, who hints plain 

enough at the ſtrift intimacy which might have been 

between our Hero and the choſen meſſenger,is miſtaken 

with regard to the perſon who appointed the latter 

(160) ; for it was not Menelaus as he ſays, that fix- (160) In Anil. 

ed upon Antilochus, but Ajax who propoſed him to p- 670, and Icon. 

Menelaus (161). But it is principally with Patroclus, 8 

that Achilles is ſaid to have indulged à criminal 9 — 

flame. Plato defends him on this head againſt Eſ- ver. 628, 651, 

chylus (162), and Xenophon agrees with Plato in 653, 655. 

this particular (163). Sextus Empiricus treats this (162) In Conviv, 

ſubject like a profeſſed ſceptic as he was (164); * 3. P. 180, 

but Lucian and Philoſtratus (165), diſcharge their ut- (163) 7, Cenviv. 

moſt venom on this occaſion. The former pretends pag. 898, 4. 

that Achilles was a little too unguarded, in bewailing (164) Sext. Em- 

the death of his friend; and ſuffered truth to eſcape bir Pyrrh. _ 

him in theſe words, end 76 rd, oo Wong davinie (100) * 

x&Aar (166), femorum & tuorum ſancta converſatio in Epiß. p. goz. 

melior. What ſhall we ſay of theſe lines of Martial A. 8 

in Epigram 44th, book 11th ? 3 

tom. 1. edit. 


Bryſeis multum quamvis averſa jaceret Salmurienſis. 


acidæ propior levis amicus erat. | 
« The Fair neglected lay (how hard her caſe !) 


« Whilſt a young, ſmooth-fac'd He, ſupply'd her 
place. | 


S ACHILLES 


— 


182 A CH 


& ACHILLES TATIUS [A] was of Alexandria in Egypt, and author of a fa: 
r 


mous Romance. The time when he lived is very unce 


in [BJ. He appears to have 


been a Pagan when he wrote his Romance, from ſeveral paſſages of it, and particu- 
larly that where he indulges himſelf in a very looſe digreſſion concerning the love of 
boys[C)]. But at laſt he became a Chriſtian, as we are informed by Suidas, and was 
even raiſed to a Biſhoprick. We ſhall give the reader the judgment of Photius; and 
of an ingenious modern author upon his Romance [D]; and ſome remarks upon the 
title and editions of it [EZ]. He wrote ſeveral other works [l. f 


CA Achilles Tatius.)} Perhaps he was the ſon or 


- (1) De Hip. Las freedman of one Tatius, as Voſhus ſuppoſes (1), 


tin. J. 3. p. 15% [BH] The time toben be lived is very uncertain. 
_o _ Volſius places him among the writers of a doubtfu 
(2) Originat 55 age. The learned Mr. Huet (2) tells us that Photius 
Romances. places Heliodorus after Jamblichus, and before Da- 
maſcius, who lived in the time of the Emperor Juſti- 
nian, and that according to this account, Achilles Ta- 
tius muſt have preceded ; though he owns, that he 
can find no certain account to juſtify his opinion. 
([c] And particularly that, - where he indulge: hin- 
elf in a very looſe digreſion concerning the love 7 boys.] 
his paſſage has been retrenched in the Engliſh tran(- 
lation of that Romance, which was publiſhed at 
London in 24® in 1720, and intitled, The Amours of 
Clitephon and Leucippe illuſtrated in fix Novels. 
1. Force of Love deſcribed. 2. The dijappointed Bride. 
3. The diftreſi'd Lovers. 4. Virtue its own Reward. 
5. The laſcivious Widow. 6. The happy Conſum- 
mation. 

[D] We ſhall give the reader the judgment of Pho- 
tius, and of an ingenious modern author upon his Ro- 
mance. e former tells us, that the dition and 
compoſition of it is excellent, and the periods clear 
and flowing. But the ſentiments are extremely ob- 
ſcene and groſs, ſo that the reading of this romance 
is very dangerous. But if we except the names of 

ſons, whoſe adventures are related, and the ſhock- 
ing obſcenity that runs through it, it has a great af- 
finity with Heliodorus's Zthiopics with reſpect to the 

N Bi- cc duct of the ſtory (3). He acquaints us likewiſe 
eth. Cod. 87. in another place (4), that Jamblichus's Romance, 
— "_ which was intitled the Baby/onicks, Bafunanxe (5), 
(4) Ibid. Cod, Was Written with a little more decency than Achilles 
94. p. 235. Tatius's, though with much leſs than that of Helio- 
(5) Ser Suidas, dorus, For theſe three writers had very near the ſame 
deſign in view in the compoſition of their Love- 
Tales. But Achilles Tatius's ſtyle and manner of 
writing are very ſoft and flowing, though too luſ- 

cious. | 

The modern author is no leſs than the celebrated Mr. 
Huet Biſhop of Avranches, who has obliged the polite 
world with a curious diſcourſe concerning the origi- 


nal of Romances, He tells us, that Achilles Tatius 
is not to be compared to Heliodorus, either for the 
regularity of his manners, the variety of events; or 
the artifice of unravelling his plots. His ſtyle in- 
deed is preferable to that of Heliodorus, becauſe it 
is more ſimple and natural; whereas the other's is 
more forced and affected. Some ſay, that he was a 
Chriſtian, and a Biſhop. It is * that the 
obſcenity of his book ſhould be ſo eaſily forgot ; 
and more ſo, that the Emperor Leo firnamed the Phi- 
loſopher ſhould commend the modeſty of it in an 
epigram, which is yet extant; and not only permit 
but recommend the reading of it with the cloſeſt ap- 
plication to all thoſe who profeſs the love of chaſ- 
tity, Thus far Mr. Huet. But Voſſius is in doubt, 
whether to aſcribe this epigram to Photius the Patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, or to the Emperor Leo (6). (6) Voſſius, ubt 

[E] . .. and ſome remarks upon the title and editi- ſupra. 
ons of it.) Suidas tells us, that he wrore *Epwrixa, 
i. e. Love Tales; and amongſt them r# x«r# A 
* KaureParre, i. e. The tory of Leucigpe and Clito. 
pbon. The title of that work is, ws Awx/zny N 
KAureQarre Ao yo, i. e. The Hiſtory of Leucippe and 
Clitophon. This work was tranſlated into Latin by 
Annibal Cruccius of Milan, but very erroneouſly, as 
appeared when the Greek was publiſhed by Comme- 
line at Heidelberg from a MS. in the Palatine Li- 
brary. The learned Salmaſius publiſhed a more cor- 
rect edition of it at Leyden in 1640, with notes and 
emendations in 129. | | 

[F] He wrote ſeveral other works.) As gene 
a Miſcellaneous Hiſtory, Leia, copper, in whic 
he gives an account of a great many illuſtrious men; 
and likewiſe a work upon Etymology, and a book con- 
cerning the Sphere (7). There is a fragment of this (5) Suidagy 
laſt work ſtill extant, and publiſhed with Hipparchus 
Bythynus by Petrus Victorius from the Medicean 
Library at Florence. The title of this fragment 
ſlews that it was part of his book of the Sphere, and 
is as follows : Ex Toy Ax Ye iioayoyry is; 
Te) Agar S was, i. e. Extratts from Achilles by 
way of introduction to the Phenomena of Aratus. 


C7ACHILLINI[ A] ALEXANDER] born at Bologna, of an ancient and noble family 
[B], ſon of Claudius Achillini, was Doctor of Philoſophy. and Phyſic, and one of 
the College of the ſaid Faculties in that Univerſity. He was the moſt celebrated Phi- 
loſopher in the fifteenth and ſixteenth Centuries [C], a ſtedfaſt follower, and accurate 


[4] Achillini.] In Latin Achillinus, by the Itali- 
(1) Deſcr/pt. of ans is commonly called Achillini; but (1) Leandro 
Jtag. Alberti (2), Hippolito Orio, and Pompeio Vizani call 


($4.99 26 0" him Achillino, which variety of terminations of the 


E of Fevius. Tame name is very familiar to the Italians in the names 


of families. I cannot but take notice, that A/berti's 
deſcription of Ttaly printed at Bologna 1 550, in fol. 
which is the firſt, and the moſt curious edition, in- 
flead of Achillini, or Achillino has by a groſs fault of 
the Printer Achlino; but the edition of Venice in 
4to by Lorenzo degli Avanzi 1567, has Achilino with a 
(3) Hi/. of Balg, ſingle J; and fo he is alſo called by Vizani (3). I find 
n@. 1.10. p. 511. him alſo called by the name of de Achillinis, in the 
title of a book of Bartholomæus Cocles, viz. Chiro- 
mantiæ ac 3 Anaſtaſis cum approbatione ma- 
giftri Alexandri de Athillinis. 

[B] Of an ancient and noble family. I fay this 
2 the * of John Vittorio Roſſi, known by 
Pina the name of Janus Nicius Erythreus (4), who in the 
on pants life of Clouds Achillini, — of the giſts of 
nature beſtowed upon him, among others he men- 
tions antiguam generis nobilitatem, utpate in Achilli- 
na familia nato; i. e.“ the aneient Nobility of the 

family, as being born in that of the Achillini.“ 
[C] The moſt celebrated Philoſopher in the 15th and 


mnterpreter 


16th Centuries.) Philip Thomaſinus (5) calls him, Pri- (5) Df Vi. 
mi nominis Philoſophus, i. e. a Philofopher of the firſt Vi. p. 114. in 
rank, Simler (6), Philoſophus eminentiſſimas, i. e. a po ies L. 
moſt eminent Philoſopher. Jo. Ant. Bumaldus, whole (6) B:bliath, 
true name is Ovidius Montallanus, in his Bibliotheca. 
2 ſays of our Achillini, that he got the 
name of the great Philoſopher, Magni Phils/ophi cag- 
nomentum adeptus ; and that all the writers of the laſt 
age give him, without all diſpute, the pre-eminence 
among the 1 3 omneſgue anteacti ſeculi 
ſcriptores eidem 2 mam Philoſophorum facile conce- 
dentes. And Caſius quoted by the ſaid Montalbanus, 
calls him another Ariſtotle, un altro Ariſtotele. Le- 
andro Alberti gives him the iame epithet, that Alex- 
ander King of Macedon is known by gue! magno 
Aleſſandro Achilino, nobil Filoſofo, i. e. that great 
Alexander Achilino, a noble Philoſopher. By Otlan- 
di (7) he is ſaid to have been Filo/ofo famoſo, acerri- (5) Netizic deg 
mo Cattedratico, & acutiſſimo Argomentatore, i. e. Scritt, Bologn, 
* a famous Philoſopher, a molt quick Modera- 
* tor, and a moſt acute Diſputant.” Roſſi gives him 
this elogium ; Yidift paulo bac noſtra ſuperior tus 
Alexandrum Achillinum docentem Patavii philoſophi- 
am, & admirata eft hominis ingenium, eruditionem, 
dofrinam. i. e. The age juſt before ours ſaw A- 

| * Jexander 
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ihterpreter of Averroes upon 
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for as a prodigy, was the accuteneſs and ſtrength of his arguing in gone and pub- 


lic diſputations [EZ]. He made ſuch a quick 
was very early promoted to a Profeſſorſhip in t 


« lexander Achillini, teaching philoſophy at Padua, 
« and admired the wit, erudition and learning of 
3) Hf. Cymnaſ. « that man.” And Comnenus (8), Vir doctiſſimus, & in- 
atav. tom. I- ſignis utroque ſeculo 15ma & 16m Philoſophus. i. e. 
1 3: Seck. a. e. 4% A moſt learned man, and a famous Philoſopher in 
q « the 15th and 16th Century. | 

[D] A fedfaft follower and accurate interpreter of 
Averr6es.| Averroes was the firſt, that made a com- 
mentary on upon all the works of Ariſtotle ; hence it 

is, that Dante in his Inferno, cap. 4. ſaid of him, 


Averrois, > il gran commento feo. 
That is, 


« Averroes, who made the great commentary. 


By this he acquired in the Schools an authority al- 
moſt, nay with ſome equal to that of Ariſtotle him- 
9) Quoted by ſelf. 2yem, ſays Ludov. Vives (9), Phile/ophi de 
offevinus in moftra ſchola, qui poſt eum ſeripſere, ita ſunt amplexa: 
Sbes.: Wen. fs pene auftoritate Ariſtoteli adequarint. i. e. 
tom. 3+ p.53. % Whom the Philoſophers of our ſchool, who wrote 
« after him, ſo followed, that they made him almoſt 
« equal in authority to Ariſtot!e.” And in another 
place (10): Hic e Averroes, quem aliquorum dementia 
Ariſtoteli parem fecit. i. e. This is Averroes, 
« whom the madneſs of ſome people has made equal 
« to Ariſtotle.” Among his followers, who from 
his name were called Averroiſts, none has been 
ſo much renowned as our Achillini ; he was by the 
teſtimony of Jovius (11), Accuratus Averrois inter- 
pres, i.e. © an exact interpreter of Averroes, to 
whoſe opinions he ſtedfaſtly adhered, by which he 
became ſo famous: Secutus, ſays the ſame Jovius, 
opiniones Averrois, quibus totius ingenii ſui fama nite- 
batur. The literal ſenſe of which words is, that the 
fame of all his judgment was built on the opinions 
of Averroes; that is to ſay, that all the renown he 
had of an ingenious man was for adhering to the opi- 
nions of Averroes ; but the Italian tranſlator Hippo- 
lito Orio has given them another ſenſe by ren- 
dring them thus: Haveva ſeguito Averroe, con le 
cui opinioni ei difendeva la chiara fama del nobile 
ingegho ſuo. That is, He followed Averroes, with 
„ whole opinions he defended the ſhining fame of 
his ſublime judgment.“ As if Jovius had ſaid, o- 
tins ingenii ſui famam tucbatur, it ſeems he did not 
underſtand the true meaning of the verb nitebatur. 
Claudio Achillini, grandſon to our Achillini's brother, 
in a letter to Giacomo Accarifio mentions him by 
the name of that great Averroiſt, quel grande Aver- 
(29 Teatr. d'uom, roiſta, And Ghilini (12), Famoſo Averroiſta, che con 
lluftr. in Claud. tanta fama, e gloria del ſuo nome publicamente leſſe 
. fileſafia nello Audio di Padoa. i. e. A famous Aver- 
« roiſt, who in the univerſity of Padua read philoſo- 
4% phy with ſo much fame, and glory of his name.” 
© [E] Arguing in private and public diſputations.] 
Achillini went wherever _—_— were kept, 
giviag proofs of his extraordinary ability in argu- 
ing ; but more particularly he frequented thoſe pub- 
lic diſputations, that are called the general chapters, 
or convocations among the Friars. Montalbanus 1s 
my author. Philoſophiam, ſays he, ſumma celebrita- 
te docuit Patavii, Bononiæ, ubique diſputando, in 
capitulis preſertim generalibus Franciſcanorum, Do- 
minicanorum, aliorumgue. i. e. He taught philoſo- 
4% phy at Padua and Bologna with great applauſe, diſ- 
« puting every where, particularly in the general 
« chapters, or convocations of the Franciſcans, Do- 
* minicans, and others.” 
_ chiefly conſiſt in getting the better of the adverſary 
by puzzling and intangling him with a form of ſyl- 
logiſm, and ſo obtaining the victory. To this ſort 
of Philoſophers and Diſputants may be juſtly applied 
what I remember to have read, but do not know 
where at preſent, of the Hibernians very much re- 
nown'd for able Logicians and Metaphyſicians. 


(10) Pag. 54+ 


(11) In EA. 


Gent ratione furens, & mentem paſia chimeris, 


Our Achillini was a perfe& maſter of this way of ar- 
guing, for which he was admired as a genius ſuperi- 


Scholaſtic diſputations 


8 reſs in his ſtudies, that he 
e Univerſity [F], in the diſcharge 
of 


or to human nature. I have this from Orlandi, who 
reports that he was a very acute Diſputant; on 
which account inthe circoli (13), where he did argue, (13) Circa are 
and was not known, there went current as a proverb diſputes kept in 
that ſaying, Either the Devil, or Achillini. N acu- the ſchools of 
tiſſimo argumentatore, onde nt" circoli, dove argomen- ven pres N 
tava, & non era coneſciuto, paſid in proverbio qu'ell ders, that prot 
aut Diabolus, aut Achillinus. He is not the only Philoſophy and 
one, who for his extraordinary parts has been com- Divinity, toex- 
pared to the Devil. I have heard the ſame reported *<iſethe ſcho- 
of Eraſmus the firſt time he met Sir Thomas More, nur, g, ess 
to whom he was only known by fame; and the like Latin Corona, 
of ſome others. That a ſubtil Diſputant as our A- both names ex- 
chillini, or a ny cunning fellow ſhould be praiſed Prefling a number 
with this expreſſion, is no wonder to me; ſince * 12 — 
the notion we have of the Devil, is of a ſpirit, who, 
uſes all his knowledge, which is very far above the 
human, to deceive and to ſeduce us by ſubtil and fal- 
lacious arguments; and we know by a very dear 
bought experience, that his artifices and arguments 
ſeldom fail to get the better of our reaſon. Accor- 
ding to this notion the ſerpent, that deceived Eve; 
of whom the ſcripture ſays, that he was more 
ſubtle than any beaſt of the 22 is generally taken 
for the Devil. What I wonder at, is, that a man re- 
nowned for his excellency in a profeſſion, ſhould be 
rather honoured with the name of Devi, than An- 
gel. True it is, that the Devil is of an angelic nature, 
and the ignorant people ſeem to give him a know- 
ledge and power ſuperior to Angels ; yet all know 
and agree, that his knowledge and power is to 
do evil. Why then ſhould a man endued with ex- 
traordinary gifts of nature, which are reputed hea- 
ven's bleſſings, and for which the poſſeſſors of them 
are admired, be rather compared to the Devil, 
whoſe nature is to do evil, than to an Angel whoſe 
nature is to do good ? And what reaſon can be 
given of the origin of this expreſſion ? either the 
Devil, or ſuch a man. I will propoſe to the rea- 
der a conjecture, which ſeems to me not altoge- 
ther improbable. The ancients gave the name of 
Aube to the Divinity, to ſpiritual beings, and to 
men admired for wiſdom, or virtue; but the ſigni- 
fication of the word Aaiuwr. being afterwards chang- 
ed, and by the Chriſtians given in a peculiar man- 
ner to the Devil, the expreſſion ſtill remained, tho? 
the ſignification of the word Aa'yywar was applied 
to a bad Angel inſtead of a good one ; or, the Divi- 
nity: ſo that, what formerly would have been ex- 
preſſed by either God, Angel, or ſuch a one, was 
changed into the preſent proverb, Either the Devil, 
or ſuch a one. 
LFI To a Profeſſorſpip in the Univerſity.) If we 
give credit to Orlandi (14), our Achillini began to (14) Netizie 
read lectures at Bologna in 1484 ; from which it 4:2 Scritr. Bo- 
appears, that he was then but twenty years old, *. 
fince the ſame author tells us, that he died in the 
forty eighth year of his age in 1512. So that ac- 
cording to this account he ' muſt have been born in 
1464. Jovius takes no natice of his being Profeſſor 
at Bologna before he went to Padua. At the end of his 
books de Intelligentiis and de Elementis, he is ſtiled a 
public and ordinary Profeſſor of the theory of phyſic: 
Publice theoricam medicine, & ordinarit docente. And 
at the end of the book de Orbibus: Philoſophiam 
public? & ordinari# docente. And in the book De 
ſubjecto phyfionomia &  chiromantia : Ambas ordi- 
narias & pbiloſophiæ & medicing theorice public? 
docente. Montalbanus and Orlandi ſay only in gene- 
ral terms, that he was public Profeſſor of philoſophy 
in both places. But Tomaſinus ? and Comnenus f do * De Gj, 
not agree about the chair he had at Bologna. To- Parse. 
maſinus ſpeaking of him when called to Padua, ſays : | Hi. Gymn/: 
Alexander Achillinus, qui diu Bononiæ docuerat 
primo loco philoſophiam. i. e. Alexander Achillini, 
« who for a long while had taught philoſophy at Bo- 
« logna in, or from the firſt place,” that is, the 
firſt chair. Comnenus on the contrary ſays, that he 
taught Ariſtotle's and Averroes's doctrine : - Primam 
Bononiæ d minoribus exedris, mox & prima philaſophiæ 
Patavii, i. e. Fizſt at Bologna from the 1 
N Rat chairs, 
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of which duty he acquitted himſelf with * applauſe and admiration, ſo that his 
e 


name became famous all over Italy. 


continued at Bologna till the year 1506, 


when the Univerſity of Padua made choice of him to ſucceed Antonio Francatiano 
in the firſt chair of Philoſophy [GJ]. Achillini went to Padua, where his reputation 
drew a vaſt number of ſtudents to his lectures, which expoſed him to the envy of his 
collegue in the chair, Peter Pomponatius [H], a Philoſopher and Averroiſt roo of 


very great repute, but ambitious of glory, who could nat but look u 


the number 


of ſcholars as a mark of the maſter's reputation, beſides the advantage that Achil- 
lini had over him in the diſputations; he therefore by practices underhand endeavoured 
to withdraw the ſcholars from him; and in the diſputarions, to elude rhe force of his 
arguments, which he was not able to anſwer, he had recourſe then to an artifice, which 
(x5) Oper. Sa never fails of ſucceſs with the multitude, but is a certain proof of the badneſs of his 
ver. 25 cauſe, who makes uſe of it; I mean to get himſelf off by raillery and ſharp jeſts. 


(16) This ſeems 


cee the wan But the malice and artifices of Achillini's * did not leſſen his reputation, 


natural and obvi- Or weaken the ſtrength of his arguments. 
ous ſenſe of Heſi- 


He did not continue long at Padua, the 


Ga ord. tho” dangerous war, in which the State of Venice was engaged againſt the league of Cam- 
by the common bray, put a ſtop to the readings of the Profeſſors of that Univerſity [7]. This 


opinion of inter- 


preters they are Obliged Achillini to retire to his native country [X], where he was received with 
underſtood not of the ſame marks of honour and diſtinction, that he had before he left it, being made 


envy, but of that 


Lie emujar;n 4 ſecond time Profeſſor of Philoſophy in that Univerſity [L]. He ſpent the reſt of 


on of which He- 
ſiod is ſpeaking. 
Indeed the con- 
nexicn of the dil- e chairs, afterwards from the firſt of philoſophy at 
3 « Padua.” By which words is to be plainly ſeen 
words, as I fay, the difference he puts between the chair of Bologna 
do not expreß it; and that of Padua; calling the firſt minor exedra, the 
and Iam apt to ſecond prima exedra ; and that Achillini, whilſt he 
think, that theſe profeſſed philoſophy at Bologna before his going to 
pur — e. Padua, had not the firſt chair. He was indeed Pro- 
ought to be put on at — wa - — 8 by which — 
after the ſixteenth might very proba uppoſe, that ſome time be- 
verſe, where he —— he wo. Lale x Paus, he had the firſt chair 
*— ort at Bologna. This conjecture is very conſiſtent with 
When is the cauſe What Tomaſinus ſays, but Comnenus's words will 
of war and difſen- by no means admit of it. As for his being Pro- 
tion among men. feſſor of Philoſophy even in the firſt chair at twen- 
If the reader will ty years of age, it is not to be much wondered at, 
hay omar if we conſider, that in thoſe times the ſtudy of 
whole paſſage, 1 the Greek and Latin tongue, and in general 
believe he will not good literature was neglected, and that a young ſcho- 
diſapprove my Jar from the Latin Grammar was immediately ſent 
I . ng to ſtudy what they called Philoſophy. 
— — 8 [G] In the 100 _ philejophy.] I am 4 
n interpretat i- Prized not to fin chillini mentioned among the 
— — Profeſſors of the univerſity of Padua by Antonius 
ſtand what 77@- Riccobonus in his book De Gymnafio Patavino. To- 
w * 4 maſinus, out of the regiſters of the ſaid univerſity, 
mens hong , marks all what we have advanced on this particular 
the Poet is ſpeak · Anno 1506, 7. Novembris, Alexander Achillinus, gui 
ing of artiſts and din Bononie docuerat primo loco philoſophiam, ad 
induftrious peo hone ſedem ſucceſſit Francatiano. That this chair 
plc 3 was the firſt is evident by the title of the chapter, 
kon the beggar. I Which contains a catalogue of the Profeſſors of Philo- 
cannot but take ſophy in that chair. Profeſſores philoſophie ordina- 
notice alſo of the ri in primo loco ab anno 1500 uſque ad 1653. 
difterent Way, The ſame is confirmed by Comnenus in the paſſage 
uoted in the precedent note. 
PRE LE J [H] To the — of his collegue in the chair, Peter 


to the edition of Pomponatius.] What Heſiod ſays of the Artiſts, that 
Hanow 1605, 

hi \ \ — 4 T7 / 
ed by Put. (15) Ken xipuyptds nepapuc7 aer, & ride. nds, 
us, Who collected Ka, xls 1&0 @0arins, as — d ναν . 
all the ancient That is, 
Latin Gramma- * The Artiſt envies what the Artiſt gains, 


rians, andcurrect- « The Bard the rival Bard's ſucceſsful ſtrains : 
ed them accord- Cook. 


; IJ ; 

rag gt os the ſame may be ſaid of all profeſſions in general. A 
which is reckon- Philoſopher, a Divine &c. will envy {16) another of his 
ed the beſt, out profeſſion as much, nay more than a low mechanic 


x OO will another of his trade. Which is not only be- 


inſtead of 931i cauſe Profeſſors are mercenary as well as tradeſmen, 
"tis S x24 but alſo becauſe ambition and pride are paſhons 
@7T&x% TW common to mankind, which make men act againſt 
2 eat the rules of their own profeſſion. Philoſophy and 
3 Divinity ſhould inſpire their Profeſſors with meekneſs, 
edition made at charity, patience, and the reſt of moral virtues ; but 
Venicein 1476, experience ſhews the contrary, and we ſee very often 
which I have now that thoſe Profeſſors are no better men than others, 
before me, both nay ſometimes worſe. Such is the power of hu- 
verſes with part . . 

of the antecedent, man Paſſions, which is not to be thought ſtrange, 
and the beginning ſince they are the gifts of nature, altho' we pay 
of the ſubſequent yery dear for them ; but arts and profeſſions are ac- 


2 ie quired by application and induſtry ; and as arts and 


Jeſiod. 


his 


profeſſions can never reach the perfection of na- 
ture, ſo they can never entirely ſubdue her paſſions. 


Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. 


[1] Profeſſors of the Univerſity of Padua.] 
Paulus Jovius, who had been a diſciple of Pompo- 
natius, gives this account of Achillini : Quum Pata- 
vii, ſays he, philoſophiam profiteretur, ſolide, con- 
Rantiſque doctrinæ famam obtinuit, vel ipſo Pomponatia 
acri amulo in/idioſa ambitione ſebolam ejus depopulante. 
i.e. © When he was Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Padua, 
* he gained himſelf the reputation of a man of ſo- 
lid and real learning, tho' Pomponatius himſelf 
vas his rival, and endeavoured to leſſen his ſchool 
by all the artifices imaginable.” And ſpeaking of 
Pomponatius. In coronis, conſeſſugue dactorum, quent 
exercitatione perutili ad pretoriam porticum diſputa- 
retur, ita mirus evadebat, ut ſæpe ancipiti, & cor- 
uuto Achillini enthymemate circumventus, ſuperfuſe 
facetiarum ſale adverſarii impetum ex illis, gyris & 
meandris explicatus eluderet. i. e. In the circles 
* and meetings of the men of learning, when the 
* uſefal exerciſe of diſputing was held as the præ- 
* torian porch, he exerted himſelf 1 — 

* 


„that very often, when he was ſurprize 


ſome ſubtle argument of Achillini, he would readily 
* elude the force of it by ſome merry jeſt or other.” 
But notwithſtanding this, the ſame Jovius ſays of 
Achillini: Sed ænulum, (that is, Pomponatius) in 
corona veteratorie diſputantem, & riſum ſalſa dica- 
citate ſæpius excitantem, ipſo invifto doctrinæ robore 
ſuperabat. i. e. But he gained the advantage over 
his rival Pomponatius by the invincible ſtrength 
* of his learning, tho' the latter uſed to diſpute 
* ina very artful manner, and raiſe mirth in the 
* audience by his agreeable jeſts.” Mr. Bayle in the 
article POMPONATIUS has a remark upon this 
conduct of his anſwering Achillini's arguments, which 
the reader may conſults 
[X] To retire to his native country.] Achillini 
continued at Padua in the firſt chair of philoſophy 
from the latter end of 1506 till 150g, in which he 
left it. I fix this date by what Jovius ſays : Conci- 
dente autem Patavius gymnaſio inter exorti belli 
firepitum Bononiam reverſus. i. e. But on the 
* ruin of the univerſity of Padua, as the noiſe of 
the war then broke out, he returned to Bolog- 
« na(17).” The year 1509, was the firſt of the war, (17) Jo. Bapt. 
that the Venetians had with the confederates of Verus rer. Inet 
Cambray, when Padua was in a very dangerous lib. 3. 
condition, ſome time in the hands of the Germans, 
then recovered by the Venetians, and after beſieged 
and attacked but without ſucceſs. So that it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that the Profeſſors then continued to read 
lectures. A particular account of this war may be 
ſeen in an Italian book written by Andrea Mocenico, 
intitled La guerra di Cambrai, and printed at Venice 
1562, in 8vo. 
[I A ſerohid time Profeſſor of philoſophy in that 
zin! Jovius in the elogium of Achillini does 
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his life at Bologna, where he died [MJ, and was interred with great pomp in (e) Geand. Al- 


the church of St, Martin the Great, which belongs to the Carmelite Friars (a). . Gods, of 


John Vitalis made the verſes that were put upon his tomb-ſtone [ Peter Pom-#* cir. 
ponatius his former collegue and antagoniſt ſucceeded him in the chair, I ſhall (er, 


give in the notes his character [O], and the catalogue of his books [P.. all ##. Gym. Pati 


Creſeimbeni out 
of Caferro (Synth, 
Peſt. p. 41 1.) 

not only fixes his 
death to this year, 
but alſo mentions 
the very day of it, 
"12+ Septemb. 29. 


not mention his having been Profeſſor a ſecond time 
at Bologna, that is, after he retired thither from Pa- 
dua; but in the elogium of Pomponatius he ſays, 
that the Venetian war being broke out, Pompona- 
tius taught erg ox at Bologna after the death of 
Achillini. Exorto bells Veneto poſt Achillini mortem 
Bononiæ profeſſus et. The import of which words 
is, that he ſucceeded Achillini in the profeſſorſhip, 
which is confirmed by Comnenus in expreſs wine 
as you'll find in the next note. 

[M] Where he died. ] Orlandi expreſly tells us, 
that he died in 1512, the forty eighth year of his 
age; but Simler makes him a year older. Stati: 
ſue quadrageſimo nono, i. e. in the forty ninth year 
„of his age. And Jovius ſays, that he died, guum 
nondum quinquageſimum explevifſet annum, 1. e. not 
% having yet completed his fiftieth year.” Com- 
nenus has ſaid the ſame thing : Nondum guin- 
quagenarius obiifſe dicitur ; but he places his death 
about the year 1525, which if true, he muſt have been 
born about the year 1475, and then he could not have 
begun to read philoſophy in 1484, as Orlandi re- 
lates, being then but nine years old, an age inca- 
pable of it. Comnenus is certainly miſtaken, and 
ſeems to contradift himſelf, Patavino gymnaſio, are 
his own words, filere juſſo per bellorum, & feederis 
C ameracenfis tumultus je recepit in patriam, in qua 
iterum aliguandiu docuit, nempe ad annum 1525, 
circa quem nondum quinquagenarins obiifſe dicitur. 
i. e. © The univerſity of Padua having been forced 
„ to be ſhut up on account of the troubles of the 
« war, and the league of Cambray, Achillini 
« retired to his own country, where he taught again 
« for ſome time, that is, till. the year 1525, about 
« which time it is reported he died, being not yet 
« fifty years of age.” The word aliguandiu imports 
a ſhort ſpace of time; and indeed Jovius, whom 
Comnenus follows, expreſſes himſelf ſo as to make 
us believe, that Achillini died a little time after his 
retirement to Bologna. Bononiam reverſus exceſſit ò 
vita, i. e. having gone back to Bologna he 
„ died.” He went back to Bologna in 1509, as 
we have proved in the note [K]. Now if A- 
chillini had lived till the year 1525, he would have 
been Profeſſor thirteen or fourteen years at leaſt, ſup- 
poſing either that he was not made Profeſſor im- 
mediately after he returned to Bologna, or that 
he did not leave Padua till after the year 1509. 
Which long ſpace of time cannot be properly un- 
derſtood by the word aliquandiu, for ſome 
„time.“ Neither is it to be ſuppoſed, that ſo re- 
nowned a Profeſſor as Achillini ſhould have been for 
ten or twelve years without a place in the univer- 
fity of his native country. am confirmed in 
this opinion by Orlandi's expreſſion, that he was 
fudlico lettore in Padoa, e in Bologna dall” anno 1484, 
ino al 1512; i. e. public reader at Padua and 
Bologna from the year 1484 till 1512.” Which 
manner of ſpzaking imports, that Achillini was 
Profeflor all that time; he would not have ſaid 
this, had he been without a profeſlorſhip ſo many 
years within that ſpace of time. But there is no 
reaſon to doubt of Orlandi's date. Vizani a Bologneſe, 
who wrote an accurate hiſtory of his own country, con- 
firms it. In guel tempo (1512) mort Aleſſandro Achi- 
lino Bologneſe, fileſofo di gran fama, e di acutiſſimo 
ingegno. i.e. © At that time (1512) died Alexander 
«+ Achillino of Bologna, a Philoſopher of great fame, 
© and molt acute genius “.“ | 

N] The verſes that were put upon his tomb-ftone. 
Nie verſes 27 related by Jovius, and are 1 we 
lows: » Wo 


3 Achillinum tumulo gui guæris in iſto, 

alleris, ille ſuo junctus Ariſtoteli 

Elyſium colit, & guas verum hic diſcere cauſas 
Vix potuit, plenis nunc videt ille oculis. 

Tu modo, per campos dum nobilis umbra beatas 
Errat, dic longum, perpetuumgue vale. 


« Reader, in vain you here attempt to find 
Immortal Achillini in this —1 
6 


; bibus, lib. 4+ 


which 
«xe with his Ariftotle now ke dwells 
n ſweet Elyſium; and diſcovers fully 
« All nature and its cauſes, which before 
In this low ſphere, he knew to leſs perfection. 
„Then reader, whilſt this mighty ſhade's employ'd 
In this bleſt manner, bid a long farewell.” 


, [0] His character.] Jovius, who knew him, and 
heard his lectures, aſſures us, that Achillini was a 
man, who by his exceeding honeſty and ſimplicity was 
entirely unacquainted with addreſs and flattery ; in- 
ſomuch, that he was a laughing-ſtock of the pert and 
ſaucy young ſcholars, altho* eſteemed on account of 
his learning; but he never ſo much expoſed himſelf 
to their laughter, as by his ſhambling gate when 
he walked, wearing a ſcarlet gown of an uncommon 
faſhion, that is, with cloſe ſleeves, and no folds 
behind, welted with otter's skin ; and by a con- 
ſtant ſmile upon his countenance and unpoliſhed 
language diſcovered himſelf to be either of a fimple 
or contemplative diſpoſition. This is the character, 
that Jovius gives of Achillini, which I have rendred 
into Engliſh the beſt I could. His words are: Erat 
enim à ſumma ingenii fimplicitate ambiendi, adulan- 
digue prorſus imperitus, uſque adeo, ut ſalſe, petu- 
lantique juventuti, guanguam doctrinæ nomine in ho- 
nore efſet, ridendus videretur ; & tum maxime, quum 
deambularet undulatis paſſibus, coccina in toga exoleti 
moris, aſtrictas ſcilicet habente manicas, & mullis 2 
tergo defluentibus rugis, lutrina pelle fimbriatas : 
renidentique ſemper fronte, & ſermone pingui vel inep- 
ti, vel contemplantis ingenii vitia fateretur. By this it 
appears, that it was an eaſy matter for a cunning and 
witty man, as Pomponatius was, to ridicule Achilli- 
ni, and expoſe him to the laughter of the ſcholars 
and the aſſemblies, and by this means to come off of 
the argument with credit. Achillini's manners and 
ſingularities were of great diſadvantage to him, who had 
to do with young ſcholars generally inclined to ridi- 
cule, and to deſpiſe their maſters ; and with an adver- 
ſary who had all the qualities neceſſary to a Profeſ- 
ſor. You may ſee his character in Jovi But it is 
a great mark of Achillini's eſtabliſhed reputation, 
that altho' under ſo great a diſadvantage, he yet did 
not loſe it among the young people, who like the 
multitude are more taken with ridicule, altho* a 
falſe one, than with real merit, of which they 
are not proper judges. Merit, except it is ſupport- 
ed by a general reputation, will not withſtand 
ridicule, which by making upon the mind a deeper and 
more agreeable impreſſion than merit, as being the food 
of the ſtrongeſt of all human paſſions, ſelf-love and 
pride; Ridicule, I fay, is ſo powerful as to make 
us forget the merit of the perſon, and look upon 
him only as an object of our diverſion and laughter; 
nay very often merit itſelf is turned into ridicule. 
A man of poinant wit, who has the gift of reeably 
expoſing his adverſary to ridicule is a more formida- 
ble enemy, than a bitter ſatyriſt, or a warm declaimer ; 
and I would rather have a Swift on my fide, than 
all the Scaligers, Salmaſius's, Grevius's, Gase 
and Bentley's put together. As for his merit and 
reputation, Achillini, as well as many other au- 
thors, owe both to the ignorance of the age he 
lived in, when all philoſophy conſiſted in vain and 
uſeleſs ſpeculations, and words without real fignifi- 
cation; not ſearching after truth with ſolid reaſon 
and accurate experiments, but after the ſentiments 
of others in order to follow them with an implicite 
faith. Had not Ariſtotle and Averroes been then 
in veneration, what would have become of Achilli- 
ni's merit and fame? I am ſure, that in our days a 
great Philoſopher and Averroiſt as Achillini was, would 
make a very different figure in the world from what 
he did in his time. That ſcholaſtic philoſophy de- 
ſerves no better name, than what Rabelais v 
eaſantly gives to the doctrine of Scotus, Barbouil. 
lamenta Scoti; ſo we may ſay Barbouillamenta ſcbo- 
laſtica. 
45 Catalogue of bis books.) His Philoſophical books 
are the following: De intelligentiis, lib. 5. De or- 
univerſalibus, De phyſico auditu. 
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which he dedicated to John Bentivogli [ 2]. 


A 0 n 


475) Montalba- De elementis lib. 3. De ſubjefo pbyſſonomiæ (17), & 


nus has Phileſe- 


2 by miſ- Hllegiſni. De 


18) Orlandi 
as de diflributt- 
onibus. 


chiromantie. De {abject medicing. De prima poteftate 

iftinfionibus (18). De proportione 
motuum. All theſe were printed in one volume in 
fol. at Bologna per Benediftum Heftorem 1494, 
and afterwards Teprinted at Venice in 1545. in 
fol. per Hieronymum Scotum, cum annotationibus ex- 
cellentiſſimi Dofgoris Pamphili Montii Bononienſis 


ſcholæ Patavine publici Profeſſoris. Which laſt edi. 


tion I have ſeen, and am ſure of the date. But I 


find in Simler, Montalbanus, and Orlandi this edition 


(19) Montalba- 
nus and Orlandi. 


with the year 1568 ; very probably the ſame Printer 
made two editions, the firſt in 1545, the ſecond in 
1568. I have ſeen another edition printed at Venice 
in 1508, fol. per Bonetum Locatellum preſbyterum Ber- 
gomenſem, which contains only De intelligentiis, De 
orbibus, De univerſalibus, De elementis, De princi- 
piis chiromantiæ & phyfionomia, De poteftate H- 
togiſmi, De ſubjefto medicine. The little book De 
chiromantiæ & phyſionomie principiis had been be- 
fore printed at Bologna, per Jo. Antonium de Bene- 
diftis, 1503, fol. This is the only book, that I find 
mentioned by Geſner in his Bibliotheca, which he 
publiſhed in 1545, at Zurich. 7 

His books of Phyſic are: In Mundini anatomiam 
annotationes, which are printed in the Faſticulus me- 
dicinæ Fohannis de Ketam, at Venice 1522, apud 
Cæſarem Arrivabenum in fol. and at Bologna in 
1524, fer Hieronymum Benedictum. 

Vander Linden mentions another book, which I do 
not find taken notice of by Montalbanus, Orlandi, 
and the reſt, who have given us an account of Achil- 
lini's works, which is; De humani corporis anatomia, 
my Fohannem Antonium, & F. de Sabio 1521, in 4to. 

e does not mention the place, where it was print- 
ed, but from the Printers names I am apt to think it to 
be at Venice. He left ſome other works, which are not 

bliſhed (19) De ſubſtantia orbis, De mixtis, 
ib. 12. Metaphyſices, Rhetorice Ariſtotelis correctæ 
lib. 1. Trafatus de anima. 

Orlandi mentions ſome of his Poems, which are in 
the collection made upon the death of Serafino dall' A- 
quila, whereby he gives him the name, and ranks him 
among the Poets of Bologna. But as I never ſaw but 


® In Creſcimbeni, one Sonetto of his, I cannot pretend to paſs a judg- 


(a) Bumald- 
Biblioth. Bonon. 
p- 136, 137. 
Orlandi Noc x. 
Thor. de Scrit. 
Bolagn. p. 162. 
Cre ſcimbeni 
Coment. intorng 
all” iflor. della 
Volg. Poes. vol. 2. 
P- 2. lib · 3 No 
78. 


(1) c. cit. 


ſcuris 


jecimus, quibus rem ipſam quanta potuimus 


ment upon all. However, if his poems are no bettef 
than his philoſophy, I think he hardly deſerves the 
name of a Poet. | 

As for his ſtile, it is like the reſt of the ſchool- 
men. Stil/us barbarus, ſays Geſner; and Comnenus 
tells us, that he fo cloſely inſiſted upon the interpre- 
tations of Averrocs, that the reader often wants a 
nomenclator, to underſtand his philoſophy. In his 
(libris) 2 peripateticam ſectam profeſſus, ita ob- 

errois interpretationibus inheret, ut ſepe 
nomenclatore opus fit, qud eum philoſophantem intelli- 
gas. And Montius, who took the pains to make 
notes upon his philoſophical works, in his dedication 
to Sebaſtian Foſcarini, tells him: Ef guatenus author 
locis non paucis obſcurus eff, quibus intelligendis non 
parum torquerttur juventus in hujus viri lefione 
non ſatis verſata, nos ſcholia noſtra in margine ad- 
Taka 

explicavimus. 

To his obſcurity, as Comnenus rightly obſerves, 
Latomus had an eye in his epigram upon him, 
which we read in Joins. Ed reſpexit Latomus apud 
Jovium hoc difticho (a0): 


Quiſquis Averroem cenſes babuiſſe cerebrum, 
Falleris ; haud eft me paſſus habere meum. 

Regula non fallit, propter quod quodlibet unum 
Taliter affeftum eſt, ſed magis illad erat. 


I can't forbear obſerving, that the epi a s 
obſcure to me as the Philoſopher 8 — — 4 
I A which be dedicated to 2 Bentivogli.] 
This particular I have from Claudio Achillini, 
in a letter of his quoted before, to Giacomo Accariſio. 
He ſpeaks of Cardinal Bentivoglio : Rinuowo alla 


memoria di ſua Eminenza humiliſima, & antica 


ſervita principiata fin al tempo di quel grande 


— Aleſſandro Achillini, fratello di mio avo, 
che indrizzd tutte le opere ſue al nome di Gio. 
Bentivogli. i. e. © I renew to his Eminency's me- 
„% mory the humble and ancient ſervice, which be- 
gan from the time of that great Averroiſt Alex- 
« ander Achillini my grandfather's brother, who 
dedicated all his works to John Bentivogli,” 


FACHILLINI (a), JOHN PHILOTHEUS [ 4}, a younger brother of Alexan- 
der beforementioned, was Profeſſor of polite learning. Although he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Divinity, yet having a natural inclination for Poetry, 
and a facility in rhiming, he cultivated them, and writ ſome Poems, for which he is 
reckoned among the Poets of the fifteenth Century [B]; but his reputation in Poetry 
did not equal that of his brother in Philoſophy, though both were indebted for it to 
the bad taſte of that age [C]. He was a great promoter of learning among his 


[4] Jobn Philotheus.) In Italian, Giovanni Fi- 
loteo ; Bumaldus, or Montalbanus calls him in Latin 
Joannes Philoteus, he ſhould have ſaid Philotheus 
with an aſpiration, according to the import and or- 
thography of the Greek name. The Italians, who 
are no friends to aſpirations, have changed it to Fi- 
loteo 3 but this does not excuſe Montalbanus, who 
wrote in Latin. 

[B] He is reckoned among the Poets of the fifteenth 
Century.-} Although our Achillini lived a few years 


after i500, that is, in the beginning of the ſixteenth. 


Century, yet on the account of his ſtile, which is 
like that of the Poets of the fifteenth agg he 
deſerves to be reckoned among the Poets of that 
age, which was the reaſon why Creſcimbeni (1) pla- 
ced him among them. Quantungue il ſuo file, lays 
he, i dichiari Poeta del detto ſecolo (xv) e dentro efſo 


mai vil ponghiamo ; nondimeno viſſe alcuni anni ancora 


del ſeguente. And adds, Duindi addiviene, che il 
mentovato Bumaldi metta il ſuo fiorire negli anni 
1513 i. e. Hence it is that the abovementioned 
„ Bumaldus dates the time of his reputation in the 
«« year 1513 ;“ but I do not find any mention of this 


* The edition I in Bumaldus's Bibliotheca, which he quotes. Bu- 


ha ve of Bumaldus 
is of 1641, Bono- 


maldus only gives a catalogue of his works with 


nie, typis bLeredisthe date of their editions, among which the Poem 


Victorit Benatit, 
in 24. and I do 


not know any o- 


ther cditicn of it · 


of Vividarium printed in 1513, is mentioned “. 
C] Indebted for it tg the tafte of that age.) In 
what degree of reputation our Achillini was in his 


countrymen, 


time for Poetry, I cannot poſitively ſay. I don't find 
him mentioned by Gyraldi. Leandro Alberti ſpeaks 
of him with commendation, but in general terms, 
calling him uomo d'elegantifſime, & 47 ime in- 
gegno, come facilmente dall” opere da lui laſciate ft 
pus 12 that is, A man of a moſt elegant, 
* and moſt exquiſite genius, as may be eaſily judged by 
the works he has left.” But ſuppoſe his reputation to 
have been very great in thoſe times, certain it is, 
that in the followiffy age he loſt it, when Italian 
Poetry was revived, and brought to the height of 
perfection. Ebbe, ſays Creſcimbeni, ſpeaking of him, 
altres? feronda vena nelle rime volgari, le guali ar- 
riceb largamente colle [cienze, che profeſſava. Con- 
thtrocid non molto applauſo efige dalla poſterita ; 
perche, ficcome egli fiort nei colmo della barbarie del 
colo xv. cio circa gli anni 1490, quando i ſjeguad del 
Tibaldeo avevano anche deformata quella ſpuria ma- 
niera ; cos camminando per entro quella, andd ſpar- 
gendo gemme tra fange. i.e. © He had alſo*a copi- 
« pious vein of Italian Poetry, which he largely en- 
« riched with the ſciences he profeſſed ; but yet he 
did not get much applauſe ſrom poſterity, becauſe 
« as he flouriſhed in the height of the ignorance of 
« the fifteenth age, that is about the year 1490, 
« when the followers of Tibaldeo had even deform- 
ed that ſpurious manner (of Poetry); ſo he going 
« through it, went on throwing here and there 
« gems among the dirt.” I have never ſeen any of 
| | his 
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countrymen, for whom he founded an pede DJ. I could not meet with any 
A 


other particular of his life, neither can I fix the 


te of his death; only I find that 


he was buried in the ſame church with his brother [E]. © Befides the Poems, he com- 
ſed other books, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the remark FJ. He is not to be con- 
Pounded with the author of the Somnium Viridarii, who coricealed himſelf under the 


name of Philotheus Achillini [G]. 


his Poems, but by what I can judge by ſome of his 
verſes quoted in different places by Montalbanus in 
his Appendix to the Bibliotheca 3 and the 
Specimen of a Sonette given us by Creſcimbeni, he 
has no better pretenſion to be reckoned among the 
good Italian Poets, than the reſt of his cotempora- 
ries. The language in which he wrote his Poems 
was no better than his ſtile ; being, as the ſaid Creſ- 
(2) Orlandi calls eimbeni judges of it, not a little rough and incor- 
it Dango _ rect. La lingua delle ſue poefi e non poco incolta e 
5 ſcorretta. He made uſe of ſeveral words of the 
d it. 1 have common dialect of Bologna, as may be ſeen in Mon- 
the book before talbanus's book Diologogia (2), in which he is often 
me, * chat - voted. 
cant de, Mx [] He founded an Academy.) Among the Acade- 
qe "gk mill of Bologna, of which Grandi has given us a 
1652 in 4 by catalogue in the beginning of his book, is reckoned 
Carlo Zenaro But the Academy del Viridario, which was founded by 
4 title be this Achillini in the year 1511, for the improvement 
— "*he of learning. It took for its device a laurel-tree with 
formation of it- is this motto: E ſpe in ſpem. 
ſtrange to me, al- [E] He was buried in the ſame church with his 
tho the author grother.] Alberti informs us of this in his deſcripti- 
_— 21 on of Italy, where giving an account of Bologna, 
Ria, "wero delle and ſpeaking of the church of the Carmelite Friars, 
cariovi, e dilla he ſays, that there lie buried Alexander Achillini, and 
naruralezza del his brother John, whom I take to be our John Phi- 
2 ſpeti2l- jotheus. Nella chieſa di S. Martino del Carmelitani 
r pr Fe ripoſano 'ofſa del magno Aleſſandro Acbilino, & di 
Bologna, Sc. i. e. Gio. ſuo fratello. 5 
« D:clogegia, or [F] He compoſed ſeveral books.] Here follows the 
* of the cauſes catalogue of them which I have collected out of 
renne ft Montalbanus and Orlandi 
40 — of Epiſtole al Magnificentiſimo Meſſer Antonio Ro- 
« the moſt anci- dolfo Germanico, oue fi narrano tutte Je ſorti 
« ent and moſt di Pietre, di Sibille, la varietd delParmi antiche, 
"—_ —_— e moderne, i nuſicali inſtrumenti, i Coloſſi, le nove 
Rory act dr _ Muſe, la diverſità degli Alberi, le Cavalcature, gli 
« * tothe abiti antichi, e moderni, egli accidenti diverſi. This 
« $tat of Jupiter- book is in 4® without date, or the name of the place 
But this explana- where it was printed, or the printer's name. But Orlandi 
GI dag thinks it was printed at Bologna in 1500. Senza im- 
abe dor nation of PreſMone, this is his expreſſion, ma ſembra tampa di 
the word Diolo- Bologna del 1500. 
geg ia, or Dialogo= Collettanee Greche, Latine, e volgari di dive rſi 
gia. It was Mon- noderni autori nella morte di Serafino dal Aguila. 
talbanus e W2Y © By/ogna 1504. by Caligula Bazaliero in 80. In this 


* a ] | 
— 3 collection are his brother's verſes. And I believe 


which he was not alſo the life of Serafino dallꝰ Aquila, of which mention 
a great maſter of, is made by Orlandi. 

by giving ſtrange Viridaris. Bologna 1513, by Girol. Plat. P. This 
titles to bus books, book is a Poem in ſtanza's by the Italians called 


and by numerous l 
ad e of au- Ottava Rima. I do not doubt but he gave the name 


thors; ſo that he of Viridario to this Poem _ account of the 
wy juſtly de- Academy, which he had eſtabliſhed under that name. 

rve in this re- : : _ 
Th In it are mentioned the learned men, and famous pain 
Dator Bologneſe. 


ters, ſculptors, and artiſts of Bologna, and other ci- 
ties. For this reaſon the book is more valuable than 
the ſtile, and therefore is very often quoted by Mon- 
talbanus in his Appendix Pictorum, atque Sculptorum, 
fea etiam machinementariorum Bonon. antiquiorun ; 
which as Orlandi atteſts, is a book quoted by many: 
Libro citato da molti. , 
Annotazioni della volgar lingua. Bologna 1536. 
By FVincenzio Bonardo. This book muſt be ve 
ſcarce, ſince I find that Creſcimbeni, who has writ 
ſo much _ the hiſtory of the Italian Poetry, and 
who had all the advantages that a man can be ſup- 
ſed to have had for ſuch a work ; Creſcimbeni, I 

ay, acknowledges that he had not ſeen it, 
1 - ar ge a Poem — five books, conſiſting of a 

undred ſongs (3), and 15238 verſes. In this Poem (4) Mara Bag 
the author ſpeaks of N — (4) under the veil * — 
of various metaphors as a Poet, as a Philoſopher, and t, and Orlandi 
a Divine. Montalbanus talks of it as a MSS. but zur the fame 
Creſcimbeni declares he had ſeen it in print. Orlandi j,,,. 15 2 
mentions alſo Zneide and Rimario MS. but I appre- ther the author 
hend he is miſtaken, ſince by what I can gueſs, he himſelf gave 
advances this upon finding them quoted in the margin them that name, 
(5) of Montalbanus's Di#ologogia, together with oy. 4. can't 

chillini's Poem I/ Fedelr. But I have obſerved, fer the e 
that Montalbanus very otten quuces 4 rimario Bolog- neither am 1 fire 
neſe antico by itſelf,” and that the quotation AFneid. 1. chat Orlandi had 
which comes immediately after Achillini's Fedele, is en it, — being 
to be referred to this verſe of Virgil in the text, — +1 
which is the 578. of the firſt book. © ed Montalbanus : 
and I am rather 
inclined to think: 
he uſed the name 
Cantici, a kind 


Beſides, the quotations in the margin being in great of Poem uſed by 
number, and without any mark of reference, and the ancients ; 
put all together one after another without order; even in the 6th 
all this conſidered, I fay, it is very eaſy for the reader Centur Girola- 
to be miſtaken in determining to which word of the , — 8 
N is name to a 
text the quotation is to be referred; and whether one large Poem of his 
or more of thoſe quotations are for the ſame or dif- of the like na- 
ferent parts of the text. This gives me reaſon to ture. Lide Creſ- 
ſuſpe@ the truth of what Orlandi ſays, who notwith- _ e 
ſtanding all he reports of Achillini, brings no other au- 2 
thority but that of Bumaldus ; that is, Montalbanus, (4) De omnibus 
who in his Bibliotheca Bononienſ (6) makes no men- diſcurrit re- 
tion of theſe two MSS. but only of the Poem 1% ys Montal- 
IL Fedele. I muſt nevertheleſs acknowledge, that. he , 2 
puts an c. by which it ſeems he gives us to under- 250 genere di 
ſtand, that there were other MSS. of Achillini, which ſcienze. Creſeimb. 
either he had not ſeen, or did not remember the titles 8 bag. 29. 
of them ſo as to ſet them down. (6) Page 137. 
[G] The name of Philotheus Achillini.] In the | 
Supplement of Moreri he is called John Philotheus 
Achillini, but I find in Placcius, and all the authors 
mentioned by him, that he is called only by the name 


of Philotheus, not of Fo. Philotheas. 


Tron, Tyriuſque mihi nullo diſcrimine agetur. 


© ACHIOR, General of the-Ammonites, who ſpoke with great freedom to Holo- 


fernes concerning the power of the Jews [4], and the peculiar protection, which God 


(4) Julith, „. had always favoured them with (a). He told him that this people were deſcended of 


ky & leg, 


[4] - - who ſpoke with great freedom to Holofer- 
nes concerning the pou of the Fews, and the pecu- 
liar protetion, which God had always favoured them 
with.) When Holofernes found, that the Jews had 
ſhut their gates againſt him, and prepared to defend 
themſelves, he called the Princes of Moab, and the 
Captains of Ammon together, and ask'd them, who 
thoſe were, that had preſumed to refiſt him: What 
are the cities, ſays he (1), that they inhabit, and what 
is the multitude of their army, and wherein is their 
power and ſtrength, and what King is ſet over them, 
or Captain of their army ? This ge has been 
urged as an objection againſt the authority of the 
book of Judith. For how is it poſſible, ſay the ob- 


(1) Ch. V. 3» 


jectors, that = General and his officers ſhould be 


the 


ignorant of a people, againſt whom they had waged 

a war but a few years before, and whoſe King they 

had carried captive into Chaldea, as it is ſuppoſed, 

that the King of Aſlyria's Officers had done to Ma- 

naſſeh ? Nay we are told in the book it ſelf (2), (2) Judith, iv. ; 
that they were newly returned from the captivity, and | 
all the people of Fudea were lately gathered toge- 

ther ; and the. veſſels, and the altar, and the houſe 

were ſanftified after the profanation. This ſeems 

clearly to intimate, that they were juſt then return- 

ed from the 2 of Babylon; and conſequently 

it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that the Aſſyrians ſhould know 

nothing of this people. In anſwer to this objection (3) Sec Father 
two things are urged (3); 1. That Holofernes had 1 


never been before in chat country, tho' the Aſſyrian fir I, Lire © 
| ' Kings Fudith, v. 4. 


A C H 


the Chaldeans, and that their anceſtors dwelt at firſt in Meſopotamia; but rag: 
to worſhip the Gods of the Chaldeans, they were obliged to leave that country, a 

ſettled in the land of Canaan, which they were then poſſeſſed of. He proceeded like- 
wiſe to inform him of Jacob's journey into Egypt, and the miracles which were per- 
formed by Moſes, in order to ſet the Iſraelites free, and of their conqueſt of the land 
of Canaan. His advice therefore was, that before they attempted the ſiege of Be- 
thulia, they ſhould inform themſelves whether the Jews had offended their God, 
and provoked his * 1 * againſt them; for otherwiſe it would be in vain to at- 

a 


tack them, fince he 


never failed of defending them againſt their enemies, when 


they ſhewtd themſelves obedient to his laws. This advice of his was received with 

the utmoſt indignation, and all the principal officers of the army were ſo enraged, that 

they reſolved to deſtroy him. Holofernes himſelf likewiſe reproached him in the 

molt blaſphemous terms [B], and commanded his ſoldiers to ſeize him, and carry him 

to Bethulla, and deliver him up to the Jews [C]. But finding it impoſſible to come 

near that city, becauſe of the ſlingers who caſt ſtones at them, hey bound Achior, and 

(4) Ch. vi left bim at the foot of the hill, and returned to their Lord (b). But the Iſraelites when 
they ſaw him, came down, and looſed him, and brought him into the city. He then 

informed them of the occaſion of the Aſſyrians treating him in that manner, upon 

which Ozias, the fon of Micha of the tribe of Simeon, one of the Governors of the 

O. vi- 21, City, received him into his houſe (c). Some time after this. Judith having cut off Ho- 
lofernes's head brought it to Achior, who was ſeized with a prodigious terror at the 

fight, and fell down to the ground. But when he recovered, he expreſſed his joy and 

gratitude to Judith in the ſtrongeſt terms, and immediately abandoned his Pagan ido- 


Kings might have carried on a war there more than 
once, either in perſon, as Tilgath-pileſer, Shalma- 
neſer, and Sennacherib did, or by their Generals, as 
Efarhaddon. 2. That he might ask theſe queſtions, 
not out of ignorance, but raillery and inſult upon 
the Jews ; as if he had ſaid, © are theſe raſh 
people, that dare to reſiſt the orders of the King 
my Maſter, and to oppoſe my army ? There are a great 
many queſtions, which by the manner of asking 
them, ſhew they they do not reſult from ignorance. 
However, after all we muſt confeſs, that the care 
which Holofernes took in calling together the 
Princes of thoſe countries, which border upon Ju- 
dea, in order to inform himſelf of the ſtate of the 
Jewiſh Nation, and Achior's anſwer, ſhew that he 
was really ignorant of it. But perhaps he wanted 
to know whether that people were not in a league 
with the Arabians or Egyptians, and depended upon 
the aſſiſtance of a Nation, which was more formi- 
dable than themſelves. 
[B] Holofernes himſelf reproached him in the moft 
Blaſphemous terms.] And who art thou Achior, ſaid 
he, and the hirelings of Ephraim, that thou haſt 
propbeſied amongſt us as today, and haſt ſaid, that we 
ſhould not make war with the people of Iſrael, be- 
cauſe their God will defend them? Anp who 18 
Gop gur NarucuoponosoR ? . . . they Hall ut 
terly periſh, ſaith King Nabuthodonoſor, Lokp or 
(4) Judith vis ALL THE EARTH (4). We find likewiſe in the 3d 
2 and 4. chapter (5), that he had decreed to deſtroy all the 
(5) Ver. 3 Gods of the land, that all nations ſhould worſhip 
h Nabuchodonoſer only, and that all tongues and tribes 
ſhould call upon him as God. This folly of that 
King was not peculiar to himſelf. Moſt of the 
Eaſtern Kings required of their ſubjects ſuch a kind 
of reverence, as approached very near to adora- 
tion. The flatterers of Darius propoſed to him a 
decree, whereby they prohibited any perſon to ask 
a petition of any God or man, except of the King 
for thirty days, under pain of being caſt in the 
(6) Daniel, vi. 7, lions den (6). Darius Codomannus marched in the 
midſt of his army, and was reverenced as a God, 
(7) L. 5. as Quintus Curtius tells us (7); Rex curru paulo an- 
te vectus, & Deorum à ſuis honoribus cultus. Alex- 
ander the Great having reſolved to procure him- 
& ſelf the ſame divine honours, which had been given 
to the Kings of Perſia his 8 found peo- 
ple about him baſe enough to extol his vanity and 
impliety, and to aſſert, that the cuſtom of raiſing 
Kings above the condition of mortality, and ranking 
them among the Gods, was not only pious, but even 
prudent and advantageous ; Perſas np tantum, 
| fed etiam prudenter Reges ſuos inter Deos colere ; 
($) Cleo. in Quint. Majeftatem enim imptrii ſalutis eſſe tutelam (8). 
Curtius, lib. 8, The Egyptians had no leſs veneration for their 
Princes. They conſidered them as great! elevated 
(9) Dicdor- Sicul. above the condition of other Men (9). But the Greeks 
. Is p. 575 had generally an abherrence to theſe kinds of cere- 


latry, 


monies. Religion perhaps had but a very little 

ſhare in this averſion theirs ; but their reaſon 

and the noble and generous turn of their minds, 

which were ſuperiour to all baſe and ſervile com- 

pliances, ſhewed them the injuſtice and danger of 

ſuch pretenſions in Kings. For what conſideration 

could poſſibly reſtrain a Prince, who ſaw himſelf 

adored as a God, frgm purſuing the utmoſt exor- 

bitances of his paſſions? We find in hiſtory, that 

the Athenians condemned Timagoras to death for 

having adored the King of Perſia in the uſual form 

(ro). And Plutarch tells us (11), that Cimon the (10) See Suiczs, 
Athenian could tranſact nothing with Artaxerxes, be- and Valer. Max- 
cauſe he would not conſent to proftrate himſelf be- im. I” I 
fore him. The two Lacedemonians, Sporchias and * Bow lat Life 
Bulis, tho* they were captives, could never be in- . 
duced to pay the adoration to that Prince, which 

was required of thoſe, who approach'd him (12). (12) Juftin- 1. 6 
And Martial rallies thoſe, who uſed to give a Hercd. I. 2. 
mortal the appellation of God and Lord, by telling 
them, that ſuch mean flattery belonged only to the 

Perſians : 


Fruſtra blanditie venitis ad me, 
Attritis miſerabiles labellis ; 
Diftarns Dominum Deumgue non ſum. 


Ad Part bos procul ite pileatos (13). (14) Epigram« 
* I. 10. Ep. 629 

[C] And commanded his ſoldiers to ſeize him and 

carry him to Bethpylia, and deliver him up to the 

Jews.) The noble freedom which Achior uſed in 

declaring his ſentiments and the ill uſage, which he 

met with for it, are not without example in hiſtory. 

We read in Quint. Curtius (14), that Darius being (14) L. 3. See 

upon the point of engaging with Alexander the likewiſe Diod. 
reat, asked Charidemus an Athenian General, Siculus, I. 24: 

what he thought of his army. He replied, that? 77 

it was very proper to ſtrike a terror upon the neigh- 

bouring countries; but not ſufficiently diſci- 

plined or ſtrong enough to combat with Alexan- 

der's forces ; which he extolled at the ſame time 

on account of their admirable diſcipline. Hg con- 

cluded that it was neceſſary to oppoſe the Mace- 

donians with troops of equal ſtrength ; and that 

the beſt uſe, that Darius could make of the gold 

and filver, which ſhone upon the arms of his ſol- 

diers, would be to liſt other forces in Greece ; 

Pari robore opus eft ; in illi Terrd, que hos genuit, 

auxilia querenda ſunt ; argentum illud atque aurum 

ad conducendum militem mitte. Darius, tho' he was 

naturally of a mild and © generous temper, was ſo 

diſpleaſed with this free anſwer, that he immedigte- 
commanded Charidemus to be put to death. He 

oon after found his error, and repented of it. 

For he loſt the battle, and then had occaſion to 

regret the death of a Genera!, who had given him 

ſuch faithful and prudent counſel, 


15) 
10» 


1. 
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ACH 


latr , and became a proſelyte to the Jewiſh religion (d) \[D}. 
cording to ſome writers, in the time of Manaſſeh King o 
Chriſt 652, and before the Vulgar Era 656. But according to others after the 


from the Captivity of Babylon (e). 


[D] He Became a proſelyte te the Jewiſh Re- 

5 We are told K. 2255 * 17 that 
hen Achior had ſeen all that the, God of Iſrael 
had done, be believed in God greatlh, and 
circumriſed the fleſh of his fores hin, and was join- 
e unto the houſe of Iſrael unto this 21 The 
Vulgate Tranſlation has repreſented this fact thus; 
Tune Achior widens virtutem, quam Fecit Deus 
Tfrael, relifs Geitilitatis ritu, credidit Deo, & 
circumcidit carnem freputii * & appoſitus of 
ad populum Iſrael, & omnis ſucceſſio generis e- 
Jus 40 ue in hodiernum diem. That is, Then 
« Achior having ſeen the miracle, which God had 
« done for. Iſrael, abandoning his Pagan ſuperſtiti- 
« ons, believed in God, and circumciſed himſelf, 
4% and was incorporated with the people of Iſrael, as 
« all his poſterity is to this day.” We find that hi- 


therto Achior had conſidered the God of the Jews 


. 


(17) rd 
IA ra. Be 
Diis communtibus 
Ar as Gr ami neas. 


this in 


only as the God of a particular people (16). He 
never doubted of his powet, or of the miracles, 
which he had done in favour of Iſrael; but he did 
not imagine, that this power extended beyond the 
Nation, which he had choſen ; or perhaps he thought 
that the God of Iſrael was one of thoſe colnmob D#i- 
ties, Dii communes (17), who receive the adoration 
of divers Nations, without requiring them to re- 
nounce the Gods of their own country. But when 
Achior ſaw this ſtrange event, he left his former 
ſuperſtition, and the worſhip of his Pagan Divinlties, 
and applied himſelf to the God of Iſrael alone. 
Nor was he contented with the mete profeſſion of 
the true religion, but he ſubmitted likewiſe to cir- 
cumciſion, which was the grand characteriſtic of the 
ewiſh Nation. There were two kinds of proſe- 
— among the Jews; one of them continued un- 
circumciſed, and were not obliged to the obſerva- 
tion of the Ceremonial Law : theſe were called Pro- 
felytes of the Gate, We have a famous inſtance of 
aaman the Syrian (18), Achior might have 
continued in this rank of proſelytes, if he had 
thought proper. The Elders of the Jews, when 
they received him into Bethulia, gave him his choice 
of i, or of that of a Proſelyte of Righteouſneſs (19), 
who received the circumciſion, and obliged himſelf to 
obſerve the whole Law; as ——_ from the Vul- 
gate tranſlation, which is much fuller in the account 
of that affair, than the Greek, or Syriac, or our 
tranſlation. It will not be perhaps improper to 
give the two verſes of the . £7 which are omit- 
ted in the other editions, and immediately follow 
the 2oth verſe of the 6th chapter of our Engliſh 
tranflation, V. 17. Dicentes; Deus patrum noſtro- 
ram, Ccujus tu virtuten predicafti, ipſe tibi hanc 
dabit viciſitudinem, ut eorum magis tu interitum vi- 
deas. V. 18. Cim verd Dominus Deus nofter dederit 
Banc libertatem ſervis ſuis, fit & terum Deus in ne- 


dio noſtri; ut ficut placuerit tibi, ita cum tuis omni- 


bus converſeris nobiſcum. 


i. e. V. 17. Saying, The 
« God of our fathers, whoſe power thou haſt ex- 
% tolled, will reward thee with this ſatisfaction, 
*« that thou ſhalt ſee the deſtruction of thoſe, (who 
intended to deſtroy thee.) V. 18. And when the 


_ QF ACHISH, the ſon of Maoch, King 
Saul's deſigns againſt his life, fled to the Kin 
they told the King that this was that 


ſaw him, 


[4] Fled to this King for refuge.) It ſeem 
very ſurprizing, that David, who was unqueſtionably 
hated by the Philiſtines as their greateſt enemy, 
ſhould truſt himſelf in the hands of Achiſh; and 
even carry the ſword of Goliath with him, which 
muſt neceſſarily be known on account of its uncom- 
mon ſize, It will be ſaid perhaps, that he had God's 
command to do ſo. But it ſeems very probable; that 
if he conſulted God, it was only in general; whether 
his journey ſhould ſucceed, and the defign which he 
was about to undertake, ſhould proſper ; and that the 
anſwer which he received from God was only in 


„Lord our God ſhall have tHus ſet his fervarits 
« free, mayeſt thou then acknow] him for thy 
God in the midſt of us; ſo that, if it pleaſe thee, 
yr thou and all that belong to thee may dwell with 

us.“ . 

But a queſtion be ſtarted, how it was poſh- 
ble for Achior, 4 was an Ammonite, to xp" 
ceived into the number of God's people, when it is 
ſo expreſly commanded in the 
that an Anmonite or Moabite a“ not enter into 3+ 
the congregation of the Lord, even to the tenth 

eneration I anſwer to this; it may be urged; 
That theſe words are capable of various ſenſes. 
Sometimes they mean only the entrance into the 
temple of God ; as particularly in the Lamentations 


of Jeremiah (21) ; where we are told, that the Hea- (21) Ch. i. 10, 


then entred into the ſanftua 7 Jeruſalem, whom 
thou didft command that 7 ould not enter into thy 


congregation. And Philo Judzus (22) is of opinion, (22) De Ni. 
that eunuchs, who were included under the ſame Mrerrib. 


law with the Ammonites and Mpabites, were not ſuf- 
feted to Enter the porch of the temple with the 
other Iſtaclites. In other places of ſcrjpture, to en- 
ter into the n of the Lord, Aeißes to be 
received into the ſociety and religion of the Jews; 
and to become a proſelyte; as appears from the 


Book of Exodus (23), where the words which are ren- (23) Ch. xii. 4% 


dred in our tranſlation, When a flranger ſhall ſojourn 
with you, in the Vulgate tranſlation are, 2 

quis pertgrinorum in veftram voluerit tranſire cols- 
niam. i. e. If a ſtranger is willing to enter among 
you, and become a proſelyte.” The Septuagint, 
and the Chaldee, and Arabic verſions favour the 
ſenſe of the Vulgate. Nay the Hebrew original 
and our tranſlation, muſt be underſtood in the ſame 
ſenſe, as appears from what follows; Let all his 
males be circumciſed, and then let him come near, 
and ktep tht paſſover 3; for no perſon was admitted to 
the Jewiſh ceremonies and privileges, till he was 
circumciſed. II. It is generally agreed, that nei: 
ther the Ammonites, nor Moabites, nor even the 
Canaanites were ever forbid to turn to the true 
God, and to enter the congregation of the Lord. 
But the Jews were expreſly commanded never to 
give them any ſhare in the offices, or privileges, 
or honours of their nation, Nay ſome writers have 
affirmed, that they were not allowed to marry a 
Jewiſh woman. Achior's zeal therefore was very 
extraordinary, fince he joined himſelf to a people; 
who were treated with general contempt amongſt 
mankind, and from whence he could expe& none 
of the temporal — which were peculiar to 
that nation, either for himſelf or his poſterity. O/- 
tenditur magnus Annonitæ fervor pro lege Dei, quod 
populo ſatis contempto ſe aggregavit, in quo ipſe po- 
ferique ejus ni bil aliud quam Dei favorem ſperare po- 
terant, ab honoribus & connubiis excluſs (24). 


had done to the Jews. 


of Gath. David being apprehenſive of 
for refi A]. When the officers 
vid who ba been ſo much celebrated 


general, without mentioning any particular circum- 
nces of his journey: for otherwiſe the High- 
Prieſt and Doeg the Edomite would have known 
where he had concealed himſelf. It is highly unrea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that he could imagine; that he 
ſhould not be known at Gath ; but he rather thought, 
that Achiſh would be glad of the opportunity of 
ſhewing his generoſity to his enemy, and of attach- 
ing a man of his importance to his own party. And 
it is plain that David never had any thought of leav- 
ing that King, till he had found the Courtiers were 
9 work his ruin. We find that A_ 

new 


This happened, ac - ich. xir. 6. 
Juda, A. M. 3348, before © ee father 


w of Moſes (20), (20) Deut. Xu. 


St. (24) Grotius i# 
Thomas Aquinas (25), and ſeveral other authors 7uditb xiv. 6. 

7 that this law was diſpenſed with in favour (25) . 2. 
of Achior, out of regard to the ſervices, which he 
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in his own country for the repeated injuries which he had done to their nation in wat 


(a) 1 Sam- xxi. | C 
10, & ſeq. 


(6) Calmet, 


„ till he had an opportunity o 


eh This ſtruck David with E terror, ſo that he counterfeited himſelf mad 


making his eſcape (a). This happened A. M. 
2944, before Chriſt 1056, and before the Vulgar Ara 1060(b), Three or four years 


Diftionsire ds 1s after this he again ſent Achiſh an offer of his ſervice, and deſired him to grant him 


ACHISH. | 
new the enmity between him and Saul, 


hundred men and their wives and children. 


his protection [DJ. The King, who was well acquainted with David's valour, and 
gave him leave to come to Gath with ſix 


When they had continued there for ſome 


time, David deſired him to give him a place in ſome town in the country [E], which 


knew what was his true intereſt upon another occaſion ; 
for he gave David the kindeſt reception imaginable, 
when he fled to him the ſecond time. Hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with divers inſtances of great men, who 
have been obliged to fly to their enemies for protec- 
tion, and have been entertained with the utmoſt ci- 
vility and confidence. Themiſtocles took refuge 
among the Perfians, Alciabides among the Lacede- 
monians, and Coriolanus among the Volſcians. And 
it is certainly the higheſt _ in any party to af- 
ford a ſanftuary amongſt them to the great men of 
the oppoſite fide, ſince it is a means of ſtrengthening 
themſelves, and weakening their enemies. 
[B] Who had been ſo much celebrated in his own 
country for the repeated injuries, which he had done 
(1) 1 Sem. xxi. fo their nation in war.] Is not this, ſaid they (1), 
11. David, King of the land? Sc. The word King in 


(2) ſn hem, this paſſage, Grotius tells us (2), ſignifies General, 
and is ſometimes taken in an improper ſenſe, as in 
Deuteronomy xxxiii. 5. where he underſtands theſe 
words, And he was Kong in Jeſburum, of Moſes, the 
(3) In leum, Leader of the Jews. * Father Calmet obſerves (3), 


that it is probable, that David's deſignation to the 
kingdom was not much known among the PhiliCl- 
tines; but they might imagine, that ſince he had 
exerted himſelf in defence of that nation with ſo 
much valour and conduct, if ever the ſovereignty 
ſhould paſs from Saul's family, it would be confer- 
red upon that of David, Others are of opinion, that 
the rejection of Saul, and the choice of David, was 
well known among the Jews, and had even reached 
the Philiſtines. Others ſuppoſe that theſe words on- 
ly ſignify, that Saul executed every thing by the 
means of David, and ſo the Jews conſidered the 
latter as their King. Vatablus and Piſcator under- 
ſtand this paſſage in a quite different ſenſe, and ima- 
gine, that the words, 1s not this David King of the 
land? mean King of the country of the Philiſtines; 
fince they had promiſed by Goliath, that they would 

(4) 1 Sam. xvii» become the ſubjects of the Conqueror (4). 

9- [C] He counter feited himſelf mad.) He 3. his be- 
haviour before them, and feigned himſelf mad in their 
hands, and ſcrabled on the doors of the gates, and let the 

(5) ch. xxl. 13- ſpittle fall down upon his Beard (5). The words, 

| which our Engliſh tranſlation has render'd, He ſcra- 
bled on the doors of the gates, are in the Hebrew 
Went u Fa vajjethaun hal dal- 
thoth haſchahar}, i. e. he drew figures upon the 

(6) See Jonath. « doors of the gates (6).” The Septuagint render 

2 aa ce this paſſage, i2zvwranlw ini Ta pris ve,, i. e. 

— — chers. he drumm'd,“ (if we may uſe that word to expreſs 
the ſenſe) © againſt the gates of the city.” Agreea- 

(7) In prefat. in ble to this is what St. Jerom ſays (7), Tympanizabat 

P/. xxxiii- © ag portam civitatis, and the Vulgate tranſlation of 
this paſſage, impingebat in oftia ports. The learned 

(8) Crit, Sacr. 1. Ludovicus Capellus (8) imagines, that they read the 

4- c. 5, 34. apud word in the original NYM [pajjathoph] from the 

7 mo Clericem root FIBIN 12 9 1. e. to beat a drum or tym- 

(9) Abrabane! „ panum.“ The Rabbins tell, us (9), that David 

4 wrote the following words upon the door, Acbiſb, 
King of Gath, owes me an hundred millions of pieces 

(10) In Mif- of gold (10). He likewiſe let the ſpittle fall down 

draſch. upon his beard. He appeared like an epileptic per- 
ſon, who foamed at the mouth; of which we have 

(11) Mark ix. ſeveral inſtances in the Goſpel (11). The ancients 

18. Luke ix. 39+ were afraid of perſons in that diſtemper; they ima- 


gined that their ſpitile would communicate the diſ- 


eaſe ; and therefore they treated them as mad-men, 
as we find Achiſh did David. We have a repreſenta- 


tion of this in one of Plautus's comedies, intitled 
The Captives. 


Heg. Hic homo rabioſus habitus eft in Aulide, 


4 


requeſt 


Nam iſtic haſtis inſectatus eff domi matrem & 

patrem, WE \ 
Et illic ifti, qui ſputatur, morbus interdum ve- 

mit (12). | (r2) = J4 


[D] He again ſent Achiſh an offer of his ſervice, 
and defired him to grant him his protection] The 
learned Dr. Patrick tells us (13), that it is not (13) C 
certain that this was the ſame Achiſh, mentioned be- n the fr/t Lock 
fore in the 21ſt chapter, with whom David took Y Sal, chap. 
ſhelter at his firſt flight from Saul; but that he em 
rather to have been another, who is diſtinguiſhed 
from the former by the name of his father. Father 
Calmet on the other hand ſuppoſes him to have 
been the ſame with the former (14). But whoever (14) I kun. 
he was he had either invited David to come thither 
for his ſecurity, hoping to make uſe of his valour 
and prudence in his wars; or David ſent Embaſſa- 
dors before to treat with him, and had his royal 
word, that he ſhould be protected by him. 
But it may be asked here, how could David lawfully 
enter into an alliance with the enemies of his coun- 
try and of his God? How could he in point of pru- 
dence truſt himſelf with the Philiſtines, who were 
a nation remarkable for their perfidiouſneſs and 
hatred to the Jews? He muſt neceſſarily expoſe his 
religion to the utmoſt danger. Where then is the 
confidence in God, which is ſo much recommended 
in his character ? If it be allowed that he followed 
the maxims of human policy in this caſe, yet we 
ſhall be at a loſs to account for his conduct, as he 
was 4 man after God's own heart. And in reality 
we find a prodigious change in his behaviour, as ſoon 
as ever he came to the court of Achiſh. He acted 
with a great deal of artifice with regard to that 
King, who had repoſed the higheſt confidence in 
him; he went and invaded the Geſburites, and the 
Gezerites, and the Amalckites by his own authority; 
he weakened his own Prince by engaging ſo many 
men of valour in his ſervice (15); in Dn. he join- (15) 1 Chron» 
ed the army of the Philiſtines, and prepared to fight xili- 1, 2, & ſe- 
againſt his own King and Country. In anſwer to aud Sam. xx. 
theſe objections, it is ſaid (16), that it is indeed no (16) See faber 
eaſy matter to juſtify all David's conduct, while he Calmet Comments 
continued among the Philiſtines ; tho” on the other Literal ſur 1 
hand it may not perhaps be juſt to condemn it in Livre des Rai, 
thoſe points, which the Scripture has not diſapproved, **”* ** 
and of which we don't know the particular circum- 
ſtances, If David reſolved to go over to Achiſh 
of his own head, and without having conſulted God 
upon the affair, without doubt he expoſed both 
his religion and his life to danger. But it is by no 
means probable, that a man of his character for 
piety, who undertook nothing without having firſt 
enquired of God, would have neglected to do ſo 
upon ſuch an important occaſion as this, or to take 
the precautions obtaining Achiſh's ſolemn pro- 
miſe for his ſecurity. With regard to the parts of 
his conduct, which relate to the colluſion with that 
King which is objected to him, and his invaſion of 
the Geſhurites and Gezerites, and his preparing to 
fight againſt Saul; theſe particulars ſhall be examin- 
ed in the following notes, as they come in order. 
[E] To give him a place in ſome town in the coun- 
try.] He asked this in order to avoid envy ; for per- 
haps he might have too much of the port of a King, 
having ſo many men in his ſervice, and being at- 
tended very probably with a conſiderable number 
of them about his perſon. Beſides he might more 
freely exerciſe his own religion in a private town, 
without any offence to the Philiſtines, who worſhip- 
ped other Gods (17). To which Monſieur Le Clerc (1) See Calmet 
adds another reaſon, that he might the more eaſily and N 
make excurſions into the adjacent parts for the ſake — 3 * 
of plunder ; five pradarum de vicinis populis agenda- 1 Samuel Kü 
rum rationen habeas (18.) a ry TOR 


(27 
tric 


Ne 


ACH 
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requeſt Achiſh immediately complied with, and gave him Ziklag [ FJ. While David 
dwelt in this country, he uſed to make excurſions with his men, and plunder the 

ple who lived in the parts adjacent [G], putting all the men and women to the 
word, to prevent any diſcovery; though at the ſanie time he made Achiſh believe, 
that he went out to plunder the land of Judah [H] This induced that King to place 


the greateſt confidence in him, imagining that 
own nation irreconcileable to him, and ſo he would be perpetually enga 
ſervice 9 Two years after this, when the Philiſtines were going out to 


y theſe ravages he would * — 
n his | 
ht with (*) i Sim 0 


the Iſraelites, Achiſh ordered David to attend him to the battle, and told him, that 


he ſhould even truſt his life with him | 7]. 


But the Philiſtines were ſuſpicious of his 


fidelity to them, and deſired the King to diſmiſs him [X], which he did at laſt with 
great reluctance, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his confidence in him (d) [LJ]. David (4) ch. aur. 


[F] And gave him Ziklag.) In the diviſion of the 

land of Canaan it was firſt given to the tribe of Ju- 

) Joſh. 27. dah (19), and afterwards to that of Simeon, who 
(19) ' had a portion out of the land given to Judah (20). 


| 0 Ch- xix- 5+ But the Philiſtines having taken it, kept poſſeſſion of 


it, till by Achiſh's gift it became the peculiar inheri- 
tance of David and his ſucceſſors, as appears from 
21) ch. roi. the firſt book of Samuel (21), where we are told that 
y Ziklag pertaineth unto the Kings of Tudab unto this 
day ; which paſſage ſhews, that the author of that 
Book lived after the diviſion of the Kingdom into 


\(£2)Le Cler and that of Judah and Iſrael (22). 


in lcum, IG] He uſed . . . to plunder the people, who lived 

in the parts adjacent.) Theſe people were the Geſhu- 

rites, Gezerites, and Amalekites, We know but lit- 

tle of the former people, except that they were fi- 

tuated on the South of Paleſtine, in the country be- 

tween the Nile, and the land of the Philiſtines from 

(23) Joſh. xi · Sibor which is before Egypt (23). The Geſhurites 

2, 3. and xvi- 3 and Gezerites were both of them relicks of the Ca- 

naanites; whom God commanded to be rooted out 

(24) See Grotius (24). The Amalekites, who were near, had been 

in lecum, deſtroyed by Saul, but not thoſe, who were afar off ; 

or perhaps theſe were ſome who fled into theſe re- 

mote parts, when they heard Saul was coming a- 

gainſt them. And the following words of David's 

(25) 1 Sam. ſaving neither man nor woman alive (25), mult be 

AXVile 11. underſtood, that he left none alive, whom he found 

in theſe parts, for there were ſtil] Amalekites in other 

ces (26). Theſe people were likewiſe devoted 

God to deſtruction. Abarbinel imagines all the 

people here mentioned were at enmity with Achiſh, 

and hated him and his people; ſo that when David 
(27) Biſhop Pa- ſmote them, he made no complaint about it (27). 

trick in locum, [H] He made Achiſh believe, that he went out to 

plunder the land of Fudah.) When that King ask'd, 

Whither he had made a rode that day? he replied, 

Againſt the South of Fudah, and againſt the South of 

the Ferabmeelites, and againſt the South of the Ke- 

(:3) 1 Sam. mites (28). Theſe countries lay on the South of Ju- 

AXVii. 10. dah ; the Jerahmeelites were a part of Judza, the 

Kenites of the family of Jethro, were their neigh- 

bours and confederates. We find that David's an- 


(26) Ch. xxx. 1. 


ſwer to Achiſh. was very artful, and expreſſed in ſuch ' 


ambiguous terms, that he might underftand him, as 
if he had invaded the land of Judah. Such equi- 
vocations are certainly very unjuſtifiable, and incon- 
ſiſtent with David's general character in Scripture. 
Grotius refers us to the following paſſage of Diphi- 
las, a Comic-poet a little later than Menander, 
which he applies to David's conduct upon this and 
another occaſion : 


Tre ids in} cr 

(29) Apud Orot. Atyine oh myrouiga doo;ui; (29). 

is, I, Rum, That is, 

— — think, the man, 
„Who ſpeaks a falſhood to ſecure his life, 
„% Commits no crime.” 


* 


He quotes likewiſe two verſes of Euripides to the 
ſame purpoſe. But as that excellent author obſerves, 
how culpable ſoever ſuch prevarication may be, ſome 
allowances ought to be made to thole ages, where - 
in a future ſtate was not ſo clearly revealed; con- 
donandum aliquid illis temporibus, latente multùm 
{30) ldem, ibid. t eternd (30). 5 

[1] Achiſb ordered David to attend him to the bat- 
tle, and told him that he ſhould truft his life with 
him.) When he told David, that he and his men 


therefore 


ſhould go with him to the battle; David anſwered 

him, Surely thou fbalt know what thy ſervant can 

do (31). The natural ſenſe of theſe words is; that he (31) i Sams 

would give the King a proof of his ſincere attach- xxviii- 2, 

ment to his intereſt, by exerting all the ſtrength and 

valour he was maſter of in the battle. In this man- 

ner Achiſh and every unprejudiced perſon muſt ne- 

ceſſarily underſtand him. But the queſtion is, whe- 

ther this was David's meaning, and whether he ſpoke 

ſincerely upon that occaſion ? If he uſed any equi- 

vocation, or had any reſervation in his thoughts, and 

if by ſuch an ambiguous anſwer he intended only to 

amuſe Achiſh, at the ſame time that he was reſolved 

to do nothing, which the other might reaſonably ex- 

pet of him; and to wait for ſome proper oppor- 

tunity of diſengaging himſelf from the obligation of 

his promiſe, and ſaving his honour; if this was his 

deſign, where was his ſincerity in the. mean while ? 

If it be faid, that by theſe expreſſions David meant 

nothing but that he would engage on the fide of his 

own nation, and abandon the Philiſtines, of at leaſt 

continue neuter in the battle, this is to repreſent Da- 

vid in a light, which is by no means | En 

The generoſity of Achiſh, and the confidence which 

he repoſed in him deſerved: other returns from him. 

In ſhort, to ſay that David was reſolved: to fight for 

the Philiſtines againſt. his own- count! „and to 

plead that this was lawful for him to do, becauſe it. 

was in defence of his ally, in a juſt war, and becauſe 

he had a right to vindicate his claim to the kingdom 

of Iſrael againſt Saul, who had unjuſtly perſecuted: 

him; this manner of reaſoning would juſtify, him in 

breaking through the ſtrongeſt obligations of nature, 

in order to gratify his revenge, and merely to ſecure 

the honour of being faithful to his ally, it would 

give him a right to trample upon every thing which 

was due from him to his country, his brethren, his 

King, and his own conſcience, It appears evident 

therefore, that we cannot poſlibly excuſe David upon 

this occaſion, but muſt acknowledge, that he had en- iz 

gaged too raſhly with Achiſh in this war (32). (32) See father 
[K] Defired the King to diſmiſs him. ] The Calmet in locums 

Princes of the Philiſtines judged very reaſonably, 

that David might, in order to reconcile himſelf with 

Saul, abandon them in the heat of the battle, and go 

over to the Iſraelites. And here there appears to be a 

peculiar turn of providence in his fayour, which 

reſcued him from the moſt ſhocking dilemma's ima- 

ginable, If he had continued in the army of the 

Philiſtines, tho he had not drawn his ſword againſt 

his own countrymen, yet this would have been a 

reat obſtacle to his obtaining the Kingdom. For 

1s it probable, that the Jews would have ac- 

knowledged his claim to it, when he had made ſuch 

a ſtrict alliance with the enemy? or that the Phi- 

liſtines would have given him leave to depart, in 

order to take poſſeſſion of a kingdom, which they were 

continually at war with (33)? (33) Biſkop Fa- 
[L] With great reluftance, and the ftrongeſt trick, Le Clere, 

aſſurances of his confidence in bim.] He ſwore to Da- and Calmet in x 

vid, as the Lord liveth (34), that he did not doubt of Sam. XXiX. 4 

his integrity. This oath of his was a little extraor- El 

in him, conſidering he was a Philiſtine. He 

ſwore by the God, whom David worſhipped, that 

he might be the more believed; or perhaps he had 

learned ſomething from him of the true God, tho' 

he worſhipped other Deities with him. Thus the 

Prophet Zephaniah (35) reproaches the Jews with (35) Ch. i 5; 

ſwearing by the Lord, and by Malcham, or Melthom, 

who was the God of the Ammonites, The wh 

uſe 
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abſence by the Amalekites. He ſtaid but a 


ACH 


therefore returned the next morning to Ziklag, which had been plundered during his. 


ort time with that King after the battle 


of Gilboa, in which Saul and his ſons were lain, for he removed from Ziklag to 


8128 in Scripture. 


uſed to ſwear by the Gods of thoſe people whom 

(26) Nor. Critic. they had to deal with. But L. Capellus (36) is of 
ar Exod. vi. 2. opinion, that the Scripture in mentioning the oath 
3 1 of Achiſh, has = my it in theſe terms, as the 
1 liveth, in order to ſhew, that this King ſwore 
in his own manner, but as ſolemnly and inviolably, 
as if a Jew was to ſwear by the name of the Lord or 
me When David began to expoſtulate with 
im, for refuſing him leave to fight againſt his ene- 
mies; Achiſh told him, that he knew that be was 
good in his fight as an Angel of God (37). The 
meaning of which is, that he thought David as in- 
capable of betraying him, as if he were an Angel 
deſcended from heaven. The notion of good and bad 
angels was propagated over all the Eaſt among the 
(38) See Sanc= Heathens as well as the Jews (38). And this ex- 


(37) 1 Sam. 
XXIX. 9» 


tius in lecum. . 


0 Sam. i- 2, Hebron in the tribe of Judah (e) ; and from that time we have no account of Achiſh 


preflion, Thou art as an Angel of God, is to be 
found in many places of Scripture, and intimates the 
moſt profound reſpe& and veneration for a perſon, 
and the wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs of him, to 
whom it is applied. Thus Jacob tells Eſau (39), (30 
that he had ſeen bis ace, as tho" he had ſeen the face 10. 
of God, or of an Angel. The wotnati who was ſent 
by Joab, to obtain Abſalom's return, told David 
that he was as an Angel of God (40), and that he (40) 2 Sam, Air. 
was wiſe, according to the wiſdom of an Angel of God, "7+ 

to know all things that are in the earth (41). Me- (41) Ibid. yer. 
1 likewiſe uſed the ſame compliment to 20. 

im '42). Such is the genius of the Eaſtern N- (+2) Ibid- x. 
tions; whoſe expreſſions are generally very ſtrong, *7* 

elevated, and figurative. 


Cen. xxxid. 


ACHMET, ſon of Seirim, has left a book concerning the interpretation of dreams, 

according to the doctrine of the Indians, Perſians and Egyptians, which was tranſlated 

Fa F 4, Out of Greek into Latin, about the year 1160, by Leo Tuſcus (a), who dedicated it 

metis. to Hugo Echerianus [A]. It was publiſhed in Latin anno 1577 (0), from a very imperfect 
(2) By Leuncla- manuſcript found in the Library of Sambucus (c), as a work of Apomaſares (4); but (%. e Ann. 


maſher ſeu Alba- 


in 80. the learned Leunclavius informed the Por of this miſtake in his Annals of the Turks mijur. Vit C. 


(c) . . (e). Rigaltius firſt publiſhed this wor 
cap» 14. 


in Greek, and annexed it (becauſe of the ſimi- {4% e . 
litude of the ſubjects) to Artimedorus, which he printed at Paris in 1603, but did not 755 Rigaltii 


make any alteration in the Latin verſion of Leunclavius, or gave any notes on the #r4f A 
(/)"Tis however text (). He is of opinion, that Achmet ſon of Seirim, is the ſame whom Geſner | 


faid ſo in the 


Bodlejan cata- mentions. The latter was ſon to Habramius, and a Phyſician, and wrote a work di- 


logue, p. 5+ 


vided into ſeven books, entitled, Peregrinantium Viatica, i. e. Proviſions for Travellers, 


which was in Greek in the Library of Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, the Emperor's 


(z) Gen. Embaſſador at Venice, when Geſner was writing his book (g). John Anthony Sarrazin 
werſ Was poſſeſſed of the ſame work (Y), as he himſelf aſſures us in his notes on Dioſcorides. In 
922 22 the two Greek manuſcripts in te French King's. Library, from which Rigaltius publiſhed , 


the book of Dreams, we don't meet with the name of Achmet ſon of Seirim, as au- 


thor of this work ; yet as the beginning is wanting, we may ſuppoſe, that when theſe 
manuſcripts were complete, our author's name was at the head of them. However, 
this is but mere conjecture, which may be ſtrengthened from this circumſtance, viz. 
that Achmet's name has been writ on one of the two copies in a freſher hand. This 
name was not inſerted in the copy from which Leo Tuſcus, in the twelfth Century, 
(i) PatrizioTri- made his Latin tranſlation, which is inferred from Tricaſſo's (i) Italian verſion of this 


caſſo di Cexeſari, 
Mantuan : ſee the WOT k. 


Peraier, p. 940+ 


Rigaltius tranſlated the preface into Latin, although he ſuppoſes that 
E. bed it was written by Leo Tuſcus (4), and not by Achmet. 


Barthius had this Leo's (% Fx prefer. 


verſion in his poſſeſſion, and thinks this copy was written in that tranſlators time (). 7/55 


(7) Barthii Ad- 


The extracts he gives of this tranſlation, ſhew that it was not a literal one, and that t, lib. 31. 
a great many particulars had been omitted. The moſt remarkable circumſtance is, . *+ 
that we find the names of Achmet, and of Seirim, in the title of the manuſcript, with 
thoſe of Syrnacham, Baram and Tarphan, The firſt of the three laſt mentioned per- 

(m) eras ſonages (m), was interpreter of dreams in the court of the King of the Indies; the ſe- 


in editione Ri- 


galtii. cond in that of Saaniſan King of Perſia; and the third in that of Pharaoh King of 
% This is ma- Egypt (u) ; whence Barthius conjectures, that both Achmet and Seirim alſo interpreted 


nifeſt from the 


beginning of the dreams in the court of ſome barbarian Monarch. Be this as it will, the work in que- 
20, 3d and 4th ſt ion was compiled by a Chriſtian, for the author begins it in the name of the bleſſed 


— Trinity (o). 


igaltius thinks, that the Greek text is only an old tranſlation of this 


(2) Vide the end work, and indeed, it was firſt written in Arabic. 


of chapter II. 


According to Lambecius, Achmet lived in the ninth Century, in the court of Mamoun, 


Khalif of Babylon; but, du Cange is of another opinion, for which conſult his Greek 


Gloſſary, under the word Marv. 


[4] Hugo Echerianus.) Barthius calls him Hugo 

Eteriarius, and ſays he was an excellent writer, Scrip- 

71) Barth. A. forem evo ſuo luculentum (1). There is a typogra- 
verſ. lib. 31. phical error in Barthius, as alſo in the following words 
cp. 14 of Rigaltius, Hugoni Echeriano dedicavit ; i. e. He 
dedicated to Hugo Echerianus, for it ſhould have been, 

Hugo nem Eterianum, Hugoni Eteriano, Allatius in 


the eleventh chapter of the ſecond book de perpetuo 
conſenſu Eccleſia Occidentalis & Orientalis, writes 
Hugo AEtherianus, which is wrong. Baronius, Bel- 
larmine, and ſeveral others write it Hugo Etheria- 
nus; but Eterianus is more correct. He was an Ec- 
cleſiaſtical writer in the twelfth Century. This was 
communicated to me by Mr. de la Monnoie, 


FACHMET. The firſt Sultan of that name ſucceeded his father Mahomet III. 
in the year 1013 of the Hegira, A. C. 1604. Several happy circumſtances concurred 


to advance him quietly to the Imperial crown. The firſt was that his father did not 


c 


die 


(1)$ 
d& K 
man, 
Ita. 
M.. 
torn 
p- 24 


* 


die ſooner, for whilſt Mahmud Achmet's elder brother was alive [A], he could have 

4 no hopes of aſcending the throne. Secondly, he was not obliged to ſpill the blood of 
| the Royal Family, as is generally the cruel policy of the Sultans; for Achmet had 
only one brother, who was then but four years old, and whoſe life was ſpared [B], 

becauſe it was yet unknown whether Achmet could ever have any children, he having 

not yet converſed with women. The third circumſtance favourable for him was, 

that he was near at hand in the Seraglio when Mahomet his father died, and thus aſ- 

cended the throne, the very moment it became vacant. The firſt thing he did after 

being ſeated on it was, to remove out of the Seraglio the Sultaneſs his grandmother [C], 

who had enjoyed a great power during the reign of Mahomet Achmet's father. Ach- 
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* met's 
[4] Whilt Mahmud his elder brother was alive.) indulging it; ſhe engaged ſome Jewiſh women, with 

ay, Mahomet a little before he died ſacrificed Mahmud whom he was intimate, to make certain charms 
his eldeſt ſon to his jealouſy and to reaſons of ſtate; which might diſable Amurath from gratifying his 

becauſe that young Prince, in concert with his paſſion with his new miſtreſs. But unhappily for 

| mother, fomented the broils and troubles of the Em- Baffa the whole intrigue was diſcovered by Valida, 
pire, and ſtirring up the- factious humour of the who acquainted Amurath with it. This exaſperated 

Janiſſaries, he might probably deſign to wreſt the him againſt his wife to ſuch a degree that his love 

ſcepter out of his father's hands. Mahmud's death was changed into a mortal hatred, and he reſolved ne- 

was approved by the Mufti and by the grand Viſir, vet to favour her again with his embraces. The charms, 

as neceſſary to prevent a civil war that was likely to which Baffa made uſe of had a quite contrary effect 

break out. By his death, Achmet was advanced to to what ſhe expected. For Amurath having a mind 

the throne, at a time when he could expect nothing to try whether theſe charms would prevent his 

but to be killed by his elder brother, who himſelf enjoying other women beſides his wife, lay with ſe⸗ 

periſhed ' unfortunately by, the hands of the execu- vote, which he had never done before, and he found 

(x) Sagredo, Hiſ. tioner (1). | ſo much pleaſure in it, that he ſometimes, in one 

5 de Enpire Ottc= [B] Achmet had only one brother = whoſe life night, gratified; his paſſion, with two or three wo- 
a 7 _ ws was ſpared.) This young Prince's name was Muſta- men; and as the Mahometan religion does not allow 
2 Mr. * ag pha ; as he grew -up, his brother began to be jealous a man to paſs from the embraces of one woman to 
tom. 5. lib. 10. of him; his jealouſy increaſed afterwards to ſuch a thoſe of another, without being firſt purified-in a 

8 p. 24%ꝙſ degree, that he at laſt commanded two Officers to bath, Amurath by going often two or three times in 


ſtrangle him. He gave that order juſt as he was 
. going to embark on a little pleaſure-boat, to divert 
himſelf upon the canal of the ſeraglio. But a great 
ſtorm ariſing ſuddenly, Achmet went aſhore again; 
and being perſuaded this ſtorm was a ſign that hea- 
ven would not approve the death of an innocent 
Prince, he countermanded the order he had given; 
thus young Muſtapha was ſaved providentially : and 
Achmet's fear of him was for ſome time ſuppreſſed. 
But ſtate- jealouſy can never be entirely eradicated : 
Achmet ſoon began again to ſuſpe& his brother, 
and. gave new orders to have him diſpatched ; how- 
ever he had no ſooner pronounced the words, but 
he was taken with a violent cholic ; this he took 
again for a ſign, that heaven forbad him to be guil- 
ty of ſo cruel an action, and he repealed a ſe- 
cond time the command he had given. To this 
accidental cholic Muſtapha was indebted for his life, 
and we may affirm (ſays the author from whom we 
borrow this) that Muſtapha had more obligation to 
his brother's belly, than to that of his mother. The 
two accidents we have mentioned, made ſo deep 
an impreſſion on Achmet's mind, that the hatred and 
jealouſy he had conceived againſt his brother, were 
changed into ſo great and ſurprizing love and fond- 
neſs, that Achmet choſe his brother to ſucceed him, 
preferring him to his own children; an inſtance 

{2} T4. ibid. ps unheard of in the Ottoman Empire (2). 

204. [C] Remove out of the ſeraglio the Sultaneſs his 
grandmother.) Her name was Baffa ; ſhe was born 
at Venice, of the family of the Baffo's. She was 
taken very young in a ſhip, which was to carry 
her father into the iſland of Corfou, of which he 
had been made Governor. As ſoon as ſhe was re- 
ceived in the ſeraglio, Amurath fell in love with her, 
and had ſeveral children by her, of whom Mahomet 
Achmet's father was one. As Baffa was exceedingly 

beautiful, ſhe for ſeveral years had a great aſcendant 
over Amurath, who during that time loved no other 
woman but her. But Valida Amurath's mother ex- 
aſperated at Baffa's power, reſolved to diſengage her 
ſon from her ; for this purpoſe ſhe endeavoured to 
make him love ſome other women. There was at 
that time in the ſeraglio a ſlave, who ſeemed more 
artful and ſprightly, than beautiful: ſhe danced per- 
fectly well, and had the art of making the harmony 
of her voice. agree with the motions of her feet. 
Amurath ſhewed ſome inclination for her, but he 
ſeemed more pleaſed with her good qualities than with 
her perſon. This did not hinder Baffa to conceive a 
violent "ney againſt that ſlave ; and fearing leſt 
this riſing paſſion ſhould deprive her of Amurath's 
love, ſhe left no means untried to hinder him from 
1 


one night into it, entirely ruined his conſtitution, 

and became ſubject to epileptick fits. Thus Baffa loſt 

her husband's affection, by the very means, whereby 

ſhe thought to endear him to herſelf only: This 

made her loſe alſo her power and authority, 

which by all her arts and ſubtlety ſhe could never 

recover during the liſe of her husband (3). But (3) 14. ibid. tom. 
when after his death Mahomet her ſon by him had 4. lib. 8. p. 238- 
aſcended the throne, ſhe again obtained great au- 241. 

thority, and had the largeſt ſhare in the Government 

of the empire; ſo that the Sultan himſelf durſt not 


undertake the leaſt affair without her conſent (4). (4) Ibid. tom. 80 


She had ordered all the Baſſa's to acquaint the Sul- lib. 9. p. 2. 
tan only with good news, and never to let him hear 
of the misfortunes which befel the empire, left the 
grief it might occaſion ſhould impair. his health; or 
rather leſt the danger of the ſtate ſhould oblige him 
to command the armies in perſon, by which means 
ſhe would loſe all her power and authority (5). (5) Ibid. p- 12. 
Thus poor mortals are often delivered up to the am- 
bition or the covetouſneſs of a woman; and the 
ſovereign power, which was eſtabliſhed for the good 
of the whole, is abuſed for the benefit of a few on- 
ly, to the prejudice and often to the deſtruction of 
whole nations. However, this muſt not be always 
laid to the charge of Princes, for tho' ſome like 
Mahomet III, are indolent and negle& the affairs 
of ſtate, merely to indulge the moſt baſe and ſhame- 
ful paſſions, yet there are others, who would exert 
their authority for the good of their ſubjects, if 
it lay in their power e but being ſurrounded with 
ambitious Miniſters and crafty Courtiers they are of- 
ten left unacquainted with the misfortunes of their 
ople. © There is ſeldom a Prince ſo bad,” ſays an 
ingenious author (6), „but his Miniſter is worſe ftill : (6) 7.474; Per 
„Af the Prince does an evil action, it is at the inſti- fares, tom. 2. 
« gation of others; ſo that the ambition of Princes Let. 112. P. 211. 
« 1s never ſo dangerous to a nation, as the baſe and 
« groveling ſouls of his Counſellors. — A Miniſter 


'« acquainted with the paſſions of his Prince has the 


« art of making them ſubſervient to his own views: 

„ Courtiers ininare the Monarch with their deceit- | 

« ful praiſes, and the Miniſter flatters him ſtill more 

1% dangerouſly, by the advice he gives him, by the 

« deſigns and views he propoſes, and by the perni- 

% cious principles with which he inſpires him.” 

This is particularly found in thoſe countries where 

the Government is arbitrary as it is in Turky : There 

an artful woman and an ambitious and covetous Nli- 

niſter frequently involve the ſtate in a thouſand ca- 

lamities, under a laſcivious and indolent Prince. 

Happy therefore are the people, who have a natio- 

nal 3 or a Parliament, who have the _ 
cc 0 
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met's own mother born in Boſnia ſucceeded her in the Seraglio [DJ. The new Sultan 

to ingratiate himſelf with his ſubjects appeared every = in public, and it was given out 

that he would go and command 'in perſon the army which was then in Hungary, and 

the Mufti himſelf declared all thoſe heretics, who would not believe it, though he 

knew this was ſpread abroad only to amuſe the people. Achmet was circumciſed ac- 

cording to the cuſtom of the Mahometans, who circumciſe their children when they 

are thirteen years of age, in imitation of Iſhmael, who was circumciſed at that age, 

and from whom the Arabians pretend to be deſcended. As ſoon as Achmet was healed, 

ſeveral beautiful women were introduced to him to,enjoy his firſt embraces, on which 

occaſion great rejoicings were made among the people [E]. The Turks were then at 

war with the Emperor of Germany, but they did not carry it on very vigorouſly. 

This with the great progreſs the rebels made in Aſia [J, and the walkin of the 
overnment, which was in the hands of a woman (a), gave the Sophi of Perſia (þ) a (4) who 
ir opportunity of entering the provinces of the Sultan, and recovering the countries gn Abe the 

he had formerly loſt. He took the field with a powerful army, and joining with the ws tas nn 

Georgians, he conquered a great part of thoſe countries, which the Turks had uſurped u 

from the Perſians. It is not to be expreſſed how much the Ottoman court was af- 

fected at this, at a time when the whole Empire was in a manner torn to pieces by 

domeſtic broils and diviſions. However, an able General was ſent againſt the Perſi- 

ans, but he was ſo unfortunate as to be entirely routed by the enemy -in the firſt battle. 

He acquaintad Achmet with this misfortune, and defired him. to come himſelf as far 

as Aleppo or Damaſcus, in order to retrieve the affairs of the Empire by his preſence 

but the young Prince-was ſo much taken with the pleaſures he enjoyed among the fair- 

ones of the Seraglio, that he did not concern himſelf with the State, and ſeemed to 

have entirely forgot the glory which his predeceſſors had acquired, and reſolved 

to follow his father's example, whoſe indolence had almoſt brought the Empire to the 

brink of ruin, However Achmet was at laſt prevailed upon to advance as far as Burſa, 

and. to declare that he would go in perſon againſt the rebels. Accordingly ſome millions 

of money were ſpent in making the neceſſary preparations for that journey, as is always 

the cuſtom, when the Sultan himſelf intends to command his army. Achmet went to 

Burſa, where he continued four days; but as his bare preſence was not enough to 

vanquiſh the enemy, a ſtrong army being wanted for that purpoſe, which Achmet 

had not, he returned to Conſtantinople without having done any thing, except ſpend- 

ing a large ſum of money. What rendred the condition of the Empire more miſera- 

ble and wretched, was that the money, which was levied on the people, inſtead of 


(a) Achmet's 
tnother. 


(14) 14. 
251, 257 


(7) Id. ibid. Let. 
124. p- 264, 265- 


(8) Sagredo, ub: 
ſupra, tom. 5, 
liv. 10. p. 245. 
(9) Ibid. p. 247. 


(10) Id. ibid. p · 
244, 245» 


being brought into the treaſury, was embezzled by the receivers, who grew rich at the 
public coſt. To raiſe money the Mufti adviſed Achmet to borrow from the treaſu- 


of approaching the throne, and can lay before the 
Sovereign the misfortunes and hardſhips of the peo- 
ple. But under a bad Prince © ſuch aſſemblies are 
« always importunate and odious : they addreſs Kings 
„only to acquaint them with ſad truths ; and whilſt 
« a crowd of Courtiers make them believe that the 
„ people are happy under their Government, they 
« contradict theſe flatteries, and lay before them 
„ the ſighs and tears of the nation (7).“ | 

[D] Achmet's own mother ſucceeded ber in the ſe- 
raglio.] She was born in Boſnia; Mahomet Gira a 
Baſſa had made a preſent of her to the Sultan Ma- 
homet. She was very beautiful, danced extreme- 
ly well, and played admirably on ſeveral inſtru- 
ments: To acknowledge the favour which Gira be- 
ſtowed on her by introducing her to the Sultan, 
ſhe made him ſeveral rich preſents, particularly of 
jewels and ſumptuous veſts (8). She had almoſt the 
ſame aſcendant and authority, which Baffa, whom 
ſhe ſucceeded in the ſeraglio, had enjoyed (9). 
When this latter was removed, ſhe could not con- 
ceal her grief and reſentment ; but went away with 
her women who with her ſelf burſted into tears, 
and out of ſpite broke the windows of the ſerag- 
lio. Baffa earneſtly deſired leave to ſee the Sultan, 
but could not prevail upon the Prime-Viſir to let 
her enjoy that conſolation : The Viſir to prevent 
any interview between her and Achmet, perſuad- 
ed him that this Sultaneſs and all her women were 
witches; that by their enchantments and charms 
they had uſurped the Government of the empire, 
and had ruined the ſtate by their male-adminiſtra- 
tion. And indeed this woman had ſold all the 
employments both civil and military; favouring 
only ſuch perſons as were rich, and neglecting men 
of merit. She had diſſuaded the Sultan from the 
practice of all military exerciſes, and rendred him 
effeminate by keeping him conſtantly ſhut up in the 
ſeraglio; in a word, ſays my author (10), ſhe had 
done great ſervice to the Chriſtians, and almoſt ruin- 


ed the Ottoman empire. 


I 


rers 


[E] Os which occaſion great rejoicings were made 
among the people.) Beſides bonfires and other public 
demonſtrations of joy, there was a kind of a town 
erected, which they called Vienna; this town was 
beſieged, ſtormed, and finally taken after ſeveral aſ- 
faults; and the Sultan entered it through the 
breach, with great ſhoutings of all the ſoldiers and 
of the people, who looked upon this as a very 


ood omen of the future victories of the Sultan (11) : (11) Vane}, 


ut they were unhappily diſappointed in their hopes, Abregt nowneas 
ſince the Sultan was unſucceſsiul in moſt of his en- Oe gore 


[F] The great progreſs the rebels made in Afia.] tom · 3. p. 290, 


terprizes. 


They had begun to revolt in Aſia and Caramania un- 
der Mahomet III. They gave out that their General 


291. 


was a Prince of the Ottoman blood, called Selim, 


ſon of Amurath and brother of Mahomet. They 
were joined by a great number of malecontents, 
who love novelties, and ſubſiſt only in civil 
broils and troubles. Mahomet employed all poſſible 
means to ſuppreſs this rebellion in its infancy : Selim 
was betrayed and delivered up to the Sultan for a ſum 
of money. 'This unfortunate man was brought to Con- 
ſtantinople, where he was cloſely examined by the 
Sultan himſelf. He aſſerted conſtantly that he was 
the Sultan's brother ; he told him how he had been 
ſaved by his mother, when Mahomet ordered nine- 


teen of his brothers to be ſtrangled (12); he de- (12) Sagredo, 
clared that he had been hid, and that the Viſir Ma- 457 r, p. 3. 


homet had put ſecretly in his place another child, 
who was very much like him. The Sultan hearing 


this deſired to know the opinion of the Baſla's, who- 


anſwered that this ſtory of Selim was very pro- 
bable; hereupon Mahomet reſolved to facrifice this 
young Prince to his own ſecurity: but this did 
not ſuppreſs the rebellion, which laſted ſeveral 
years longer, even till after the death of Achmet, 
and very much weakened the Ottoman empire 


(13). (13) Id. ibid. ps 
. | 104, 105. 


(15) 


272. 
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{16 
15. 


251, 252. 


272, 


0 In Italy. 


rers of the Moſques all their ready caſh [G], which was deſigned for religious uſes, 
and of which they had vaſt ſums; this was complied with, Ke in a little time the 
Sultan again wanted money to carry on the war againſt Perſia z Deruis the Grand Viſir 
found out an expedient to er money, which coſt him very dear [H]. But this was not 
ſafficient to reſtore the affairs of the Empire, haraſſed at that time by three dif- 
ferent wars, viz. _ the Emperor, the Perſians, and the Rebels. However, 
Achmet at laſt reſolved to conclude a peace with the Emperor, who was prevail- 
ed upon by his Miniſters to accept the conditions offered him, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrong oppoſition of Baſta [I], the Emperor's General in Tranſilvania. This peace 
with the Emperor, muſt probably have rendered Achmet more ſucceſsful . againſt rhe 
Per ſians; but what could armies ill- paid and worſe diſciplined perform under an effe- 
minate and idle Prince, governed by a woman? The Perſians went on ſucceſsfully, 
and in the year 1615 1 gained a great victory over the Turks, which however did 
not prevent the Sophi from making that very free year a peace with Achmet, after 
the war had laſted a hundred and fifty years, having been only now. and then interrupted 
by a ſhort peace, or to ſpeak more properly, by a ceſſation of arms. It may ſeem 
ſurpriſing that the Perſians, though ſo proſperous at that time, could be prevailed up- 
on to make peace with the Turks. But it muſt be conſidered that the countries be- 
longing to the Sophi having been a long time the ſeat of the war, and conſtantly ha- 
raſſed either by the armies of their own party, or by the enemy, became barren and 
uncultivated, and were exhauſted of men; ſo that there was a neceſſity for the Sophi 


to put a ſtop to a war, which though carried on ever ſo ſucceſsfully, would at laſt ruin 


[G] The Mufti adviſed Achmet to borrow from 
the Treaſurers of the moſqites all their caſh.) The rea- 
ſons, which the Mufti gave for this extraordinary 
procedure was this, It is juſt, ſaid he, that every 


* part ſhould contribute ſomething to the preſerva- 


tion of the whole; and as all the houſes muſt ne- 
« ceſlarily be involved in the general ruin of a ci- 
« ty, ſo if the Monarchy be deftroyed, the law and 


(14) 14. ibid. p. the moſques cannot eſcape (14).“ The Mufti him- 


ſelf did not ſcruple to ſign this opinion with his own 
hand. And indeed it is but reaſonable, that the 
Clergy as well as the Laity ſhould pay their quota 
of the public taxes neceſſary to maintain the ſtate. 
LH] Deruis the Grand- Viſir found out an expedient to 
et money, which coſt him very dear.) He obliged three 
* who were vaſtly rich, to pay a large ſum of 
money : the pretence he made uſe of to drain them 
thus was, that they had received ſome casks of oil, 
without paying the duty. The Jews in Turky were 
rich, becauſe they farmed ſeveral branches of the 
public revenue, and had a ſhare in the coining of 
money; not to mention the riches they amaſſed by 
trade. Deruis, who was very well acquainted with 
this, intended to ruin them; but the Jews having 
ſome hint of it, reſolved to prevent him. They 
began to cabal ſecretly againſt him ; they exclaimed 
againſt his adminiſtration, and imputed to him all 
the misfortunes of the ſtate ; and diſperſing money 
among thoſe who approached the Sultan, they gave 
him artfully to underſtand, that the Viſir was poſ- 
ſeſſed of immenſe treaſures. Achmet eaſily believed 
it, and ordered the Viſir to come to him. Deruis 
obeyed, and immediately the Sultan commanded 
his head to be ſtruck off, and would be himſelf 
a witneſs of his death, by which he got eight hun- 
dred thouſand ſequins. The Jews rejoiced exceed- 
ingly at the death of that man, who had vowed their 


(15) Ibid. p. 252, deſtruction (15). 


II The Emperor was prevailed upon by his Miniſters 
to accept the peace, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition 
of Baſta.] Baita was the ſon of Demetrius a Nobleman 
of Albania, but he was born in Montferrat“, where his 
father was Captain of a troop of light-horſe. From 
his youth Baſta hed diſcovered great bravery, and 
was born for war: he firſt bore arms under the fa- 
mous Duke of Alba in Flanders, and having; paſſed 
through the ſeveral ſtations in the army, he at laſt 
was made General of all the forces of the houſe of 
Auſtria, in which poſt he greatly encreaſed his re- 


(16) Id. ibid. p. putation, and that of the German ſoldiers (16). He 


157. 


commanded the Emperor's army againſt the Turks, 
over which he gained ſeveral victories; but the glo- 
ry he acquired raiſed him a great many enemies at 
court. When the peace We have mentioned in the 
text of this article was propoſed to the Emperor, 'he 
deſired to have Baſta's advice on this occaſion, who 
anſwered in the following manner : © Chriſtendom 
« and Turky are two contrary elements; it is im- 


«« poſlible they ſhould reſide near one another with- 


his 


* out being at war. The Sultan ſees that your Impe- 
„rial Majeſty is in a condition to reſiſt him, he 
* therefore propoſes a truce, which is proper only 
* to damp and extinguiſh the courage of your ar- 
% mies: Now your ſoldiers are fired; now they ne- 
« yer fight the Turks without gaining the victory 
« over them ; theſe would have them linger in idle- 
% neſs and forget the art of war, that they may 


„ the more eaſily overcome them, when they will 


« be no more inured to the hardſhips of military 
« diſcipline.” He afterwards adviſes the Emperor to 
ſolicit the Pope to ſend Legates 4 /atere to all the 
Chriſtian Princes, entreating them to join all- their 
forces towards maintaining the Chriſtian cauſe, and 
to compel them to it by eccleſiaſtical cenſures in caſe 
they will not readily comply. He then goes on in 
this manner: Liberty, tho' bought at ever ſo dear a 


rate, is more glorious than ſlavery, tho? it may 


« flatter us with enjoying peace and tranquillity. 
« Let us not ſuffer the infidels to oblige us to make 
« peace or war at their pleaſure: this is a kind of 
“ dependance which will at laſt degenerate into a 
« perfe& bondage. Tis not out of kindneſs' for us 
% that they now propoſe a peace; thus they are 
&« forc'd to from the miſerable ſtate of their affairs ; 
« it is to the Perſians and not to them that we owe 
% the peace they offer us. The Sophi's ſoldiers, who 
1% have gained ſo many victories over them, have 
« inſpired them with this pacific humour: but this 
% humour will laſt only as long as their domeſtic 
6 proils and diviſions ; when theſe are ſuppreſſed they 
« will attack us again, and that with ſo much more 
« fury and rage, that nothing will then reſtrain their 
« ambition. They ceaſe to make war only to take 
« breath, and will renew it, when their forces are 
„ recruited, and that ours through indolence and 
« ſloth ſhall be impaired and weakened. ' But we 
„ ſhould conſider that thoſe things which are agree- 
« able to the intereſt of our enemy are inconſiſtent 
« with our own. In caſe we will not betray it, we 
« then muſt puſh on the war vigorouſly againſt the 
Turks, whilſt they are not in a condition to reſiſt 
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« us (17).” Theſe were the reaſons which Baſta of. (19) Ibid. p. 277- 


fered to the Emperor's conſideration, to diſſuade him 281. 


from concluding the peace with the Sultan. But the 
Emperor's Miniſters, who, as we have ſaid, envied 
Baſta's reputation, miſrepreſented all his reaſons ; 
they ſaid, That ſoldiers were always for war, and 
were never tired of it, becauſe it enriched them : 
That Baſta's advice was owing merely to a principle 
of ſelf-intereſt ; and that in affairs of war, he would 
never ſay, it is enough. They alſo repreſented to the 
Emperor, that his treaſury was exhauſted, that the 
Turks were ſtill powerful, and that the peace was 
neceſſary for the eaſe of his ſubjects who had 
been harraſſed by a long war, and for that of his 
provinces, which were deſolate, as having been a long 


time the ſeat of war (18). V”hat is very ſurprizing in (18) 13d. pag, 


this affair is, that the Emperor ſent preſents to the 282. 


Sultan 


1 


_ ACH. 


his country. Before this peace was concluded, Nafaf, a very rich and proud man [K], 
and born in Albania, had been ſent againſt the Perſians, but he ſoon returned to Con- 
ſtantinople, where Achmet received him with great diſt inction. Naſuf had brought 
with him a million of money, and began to ſhew openly his haughtineſs and W 3 
he prevailed upon the Sultan to leave Conſtantinople, and made the people believe that 
it was to undertake ſome affairs of the greateſt importance; but all this vaniſhed into 
ſmoke, Naſuf's only view being to govern the Sultan more abſolutely, and pro- 
bably that he might the eaſier prevail with him to conclude a peace with the Perſians, 
which he did. accordingly, as we have ſaid above; on which occaſion the Sophi ſent 
an Embaſſador to the Sultan, who out of pride would make a ſhew of his magnificence 
before that Embaſſador; for which purpoſe he returned to Conſtantinople, and made 
his encry into that city on horſeback, being followed by all his children. This was a 
w new thing with regard to the Turks, for it was never the cuſtom of the Ottoman Em- 
perors to permit their children to appear in public. This was a contrivance of Naſuf, 
who then governed the Empire abſolutely and with an inſufferable haughtineſs, which ar 
laſt drew upon him the ruin he deſerved [L]. Achmet's death ſoon followed that of 
this Vilir; he died in the year 1616, being then about twenty ſix years old. He was 
of a middle ſtature, of a weak conſtitution, and was pitted with the ſmall-pox z he 
ſquinted, and his countenance was very four and ſevere, He had no manner of educa- 
tion, and being very ignorant, was allo very preſumptuous and. vain, He was paſſionate 
and cruel to the utmoſt degree, which cauſed the death of ſeveral of his belt officers. 
A flave to his mother and to his favourites, they alone governed or rather ruined the 


Empire in his name. He had a great depth of thought, and formed ſeveral exten- ply 
ſive projects; but he was always wavering, and wanted courage to proſecute his de- — 
ſigns; he neglected the moſt important affairs to amuſe himſelf with trifles. In ſhort vb. 2 
he degenerated from the glory and virtue of his anceſtors; he led a ſhort and inglori- rig 
ous lite, and died in the prime of his years and in the ſtrength of his paſſions and des 7 
(e Taken frem VICES (c). The only. remarkable thing he did, was the building of a Moſque, which 8 


Sagrado, Hie he intended to make more ſtately and magnificent than any built by his predeceſſors; 
de! Empire Otto- , 


mar, 4rads;r & for which purpoſe he employed a prodigious number of workmen, and ſpent five mil- 


. ; (3) 
1 Me. ions of gold, which however would have been better beſtowed upon his armies in vol 
* lv. 10. p. 242--- Perſia and in Hungary. The Turks ſaid that there was a great deal of ſumptuouſneſs ang 
323" but no devotion in that building, becauſe the Sultan ſhould firſt have thought of a in 4 


fund to maintain it; and ſhould not have built it, till he had won a kingdom from the 
Chriſtians, the revenue of which. might be aſſigned to maintain that Moſque. The 
Mufti alſo publickly declared, that the prayers offered up in that Moſque would not 


be acceptable to God, in caſe the conqueſt abovementioned was not firſt made (d). (a) thia. p. 304. 


* . 
| Sultan to the value of fifty thouſand florins, tho' the affairs: of concealing from him all bad news, and of 
Turks themſelves would have bought the peace very telling him only what might be acceptable to him. 
119) Ibid. dear (19). But this probably was managed by ſome They ſaid that his covetouſneſs and temerity had been 
Courtiers who had their own private views, and fo. great, that he had reſerved to himſelf half of the 
court-intrigues are not always eaſily unravelled. hundred balls of filk which the Perſian Embaſſador 
[XJ Naſuf a very proud man.] His pride was had brought by way of a preſent for the Sultan. 
very much heightened by his alliance with the family Theſe things obliged Achmet to order this greedy 
of the Sultan, whoſe daughter he married, tho' ſhe Miniſter to . be immediately ſtrangled, for fear he 


was not five years old. Such an alliance is ſo glo- ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of all the riches of the Empire. 


rious to Baſlas, and gains them ſuch immenſe riches, 
that they are all rivals with regard to a Sultan's daugh- 
ter, and marry them very young, for fear another 
ſhould get the ſtart of them. Naſuf's view in mar- 
rying that young Lady was, that he might have an 
honourable opportunity of leaving the command of 
the army, and of being near the Sultan's perſon, in 
order to ſuperintend the affairs of the empire, which 
the weak and indolent Achmet could not manage 


Naſuf died poſſeſſed of greater riches than any of 
the Viſirs his predeceſſors, becauſe he alone had 
been a greater tyrant than all of them put together. 
Above a million of ſequins were found hid in dif- 
ferent parts of his houſe ; beſides one thouſand and 
eighteen fables ſet with precious ſtones ; and among 
them one ſet with diamonds, and valued at fifty thou- 
ſand crowns. They alſo found in his houſe a vaſt 
many gold carpets, and all forts of rich Perfian ſtuffs. 


himſelf, | | There were in his ſtables above a thouſand horſes, 
[LI Naſuf"s 'haughtineſs at laſt drew upon him the whoſe capariſons were embroidered with gold and 
ruin he dejerved. } The other Baſſas, who could no pearls ; and at his country-ſeats he bred fix thouſand 
longer bear with his pride, accuſed him of keeping camels (20). (20) Ibid. p. 32 T3 
the Sultan from being acquainted with the true ſtate of 32. 


c ACHMET GEDUC a famous General under Mahomet II. and Bajazet II. 
„ Sazredo, Was born in Albania (a), and lived in the fifteenth Century (O). Mahomet II. ſent him 6) 14. wia. 
eee in the year 1480 to the coaſt of Apulia with a fleet of an hundred ſhips and twenty 
par Mr. Laurent, Chouſand men, upon pretence, as it was then given out, only to plunder the country 
tom- 1. liv. II. and to get ſlaves, This fleet coming before Otranto (c), and Achmet perceiving that the (c) A Sea-port 
3 garriſon did not ſally out, but kept cloſe within the walls, concluded from thence that 3 
they were afraid; a circumſtance which encouraged him to land his forces, which he ac- of Naples. 
cordingly did, and got an immenſe booty in the adjacent country; and as he had found no 
reſiſtance, he reſolved to attack the town, being perſuaded that it might be taken at the 
expence of very little blood. The ſucceſs anſwered his expectation, for the Chriſtians 
| ſcarce making any reſiſtance, the Turks ſoon overpowered them, and took the town ſword 
| d Sagredo, ibid, in hand (d). The Archbiſhop and Francis Zarlo the Governor having taken ſhelter in 
| _ Þ. 235, 289. the Cathedral Church with the principal inhabitants, were all killed by the enemy; 
| the women and children were carried into Greece, and there ſold to the higheſt bidder 


for 


ACH 


for ſlaves. Achmet being 


willing to carry the news himſelf of this conqueſt to the 
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Sultan, and to inform him of what was neceſſary in order to make a further progreſs 


thouſand men at Otranto, and ammunition for a whole year. But Mahomet II. 


in the kingdom of Naples, failed with his fleet to Conſtantinople, having left 4 


ing a little after, and great diviſions ariſing in the Ottoman Empire, Achmet cou 


d 


not return to Italy as he had propoſed; and the Duke of Calabria having * 

Otranto, and taken ſome outworks, the garriſon finding they could receive no ſupplies 

from Turky, ſurrendred the town upon very favourable conditions. Mahomet II. 

died in 1482, and left only two ſons, Bajazet and Zezim, Muſtapha his eldeſt ſon 

dying eight or nine years (e) before him [A]. Bajazet and Zezim both claimed the /-) 14. b. f. 
Imperial crown, and reſolved to decide their conteſt at the point of the ſword. Ach- 

met ſided with the former [B], and by his bravery and conduct fixed the crown 


on Bajazet's head (J). 


But that brave General found by ſad experience, that / 14. ib. pag. 


too ſhining a virtue and too bright a glory are unpardonable crimes in the eyes 7. 
of a Tyrant; for Bajazet forgetting how much he was indebted to Achmet, took 


away his life, by whom he had been raiſed to the throne [C] (g). 


Muſtap ha his eldeft ſon dying eight or nine years 
be 2 E He died 1 lune after the great victory 
which the Turks 3 _ — = — 

57. ar 1473. This is all that Sagredo (1), and Vane 
4 — 8 My 9 barely copies and abridges the former, tell 
Traduit par Mr. us. And by their manner of expreſſing themſelves 
Laurent. t. 1. concerning the death of Muſtapha, no one would ſup- 
= , «poſe, that he died a violent death. This however he 
I thiteire generals did, if we may believe Abbe Vertot, who tells us 
des Turcs, t. 2. alſo ſeveral curious particulars concerning our Achmet, 
pag. 169. which we will give in this remark and the next. The 

occaſion of Multapha's death was as follows, accord- 

ing to Monſieur Vertot : © That young Prince, ſays 

(a) Hi. des Che. he (3), the partner of his father's labours and of 
walier; de Malte, «* his glory, the ſupport of the throne, and the hopes 
tom- 2. liv. 7. «. of the people, was ſoon cut off in the bloom of 
328 2 youth. Achmet Geduc, one of the principal 
of « Baſſas of the Ottoman port had a very beautiful 
« wife. Muſtapha had the mis}:;rtune to meet her 

« az ſhe was going into the bath; and notwithſtand- 


ing the ſevere precaution preſcribed to the Turk- 


* iſh women, not to appear in public without being 
* cloſely veiled, ſhe could not reſiſt the ſecret 
„ pleaſure of giving Muſtapha a glimpſe of her beau- 
« ty. A corner of her veil ſlipt out of her hand, 
« but ſhe got hold of it immediately again; and 
« ſhewed the more reſervedneſs only to excite the 
„young man's curioſity the more. The Courtiers, 
« a (laviſh ſpecies of men, did not fail criminally to 
« commend the riſing paſſion of the Prince, who 
% fince the great exploits he had atchieved thought 
« himſelf above the laws. Muſtapha follows Ach- 
„ met's wife to the bath, forces into a place forbid- 
« den to men, ſurprizes her in an indecent dreſs, 
| « and tranſported by his paſſion, gains a victory, 
: « which perhaps was not much diſputed. Achmet 
| « was ſoon informed of this; and being enraged at 
» the injury, he runs to the ſeraglio, proſtrates 
„ himſelf at the Sultan's feet, plucks off his beard, 
« tears his cloaths, and by his tears and cries ac- 
% quaints the Sultan with his wife's misfortune, or 
& rather with his own. Mahomet had before been 
« uneaſy at the proud and haughty temper of his 
« ſon; however he would not humble himſelf fo 
« far as to blame his conduct before a ſubject; he 
therefore diſſembled his reſentment, and looking 
« ſcornfully on Achmet, Thy wife and thou, ſays he 
„ to him, are ye not my ſlaves; and is it not too 
4 much honour for you to contribute to the 2 
f my children? With this hard anſwer he ſent 
« away Achmet ; but at the ſame time ordered his 
« ſon to appear before him, when with an air that 
made the moſt reſolute men of his court tremble, he 
« rebuked him moſt ſeverely, and drove him from 
„his preſence ; and hearing afterwards that this 
« young Prince went out of the ſeraglio full of in- 
„ dignation, and murmuring at the hard uſage he 
„% had met with, he ordered him to be ſtrangled.” 
[B] Achmet ſided with the former.] It was ſur- 
prizing that Achmet, born a ſoldier, brought up 
in the army, and who during the life of Mahomet, 
had been ſo much at variance with Bajazet, ſhould 
yet prefer him to Zezim a very worthy and coura- 
gious Prince; whereas Bajazet was of a very diffe- 
rent character. But it is probable Achmet had poli- 
tical views, and conſidered his private intereſt more 


the Turkiſh language, 


We (z) 14. ibid. f. 
| will 3 

: { 
than that of the public. He flattered himſelf that 

under an effeminate Prince, who was immers'd in 

luxury, he would be more conſiderable and power- 

ful, than under the government of a Sultan, who 

could command his armies in perſon (4). Thus was the (4) Vertot, «57 
fate of one of the greateſt empires at that time up-/##r9, p. 334+ 
on earth at the will and pleaſure of one man; and 

Bajazet owed the crown to the ſelfiſhneſs and ambi- 

tion of Achmet. This, if true, is a ſtain in the cha- 


racter of that great General. 


[C] Bajazet.. tool away the life of Achmet, by whom 
he had been raiſed to the throne.) The occaſion or 
retence of it was as follows: Zezim, after his arm 

been routed by Achmet, fled to Rhodes, and put 
himſelf under the protection of the Great-Maſter (5) (5) Who was 
of the Knights of Rhodes (6); Bajazet was very un- then Peter d Au- 
eaſy at it, ſtill fearing leſt his brother ſhould wreſt 3 
the ſcepter out of his hands. He therefore ſent Em- ( 4 — 
baſſadors to the Great -Maſter, and under pretence of of Malta. 
concluding a treaty of commerce between the ſub- 
jects of the Sultan and thoſe of the Order of Rhodes, 
endeavoured ſecretly to kill Zezim: this obliged the 
Great-Maſter to adviſe that Prince to retire into 
France, which he accordingly did. Then the Grand- 
Maſter ſent Embaſſadors to Conſtantinople to con- 
elude a peace with the Porte. Bajazet choſe Ach- 
met for one of his Commiſſioners. The whole was 
very near being broke off by a preliminary upon which 
Achmet inſiſted, viz. that the Great-Maſter ſhould 
acknowledge himſelf a Vaſſal of the Grand-Segnior, 
and pay him a yearly tribute. The Embaſſadors very 
courageouſly rejected that preliminary; whereupon 
Achmet, the proudeſt of all men, ſaid, that his Maſter 
would go himſelf at the head of an hundred thou- 
ſand men to levy that tribute. The Embaſſadors 
hearing this declared they would break off the treaty 
and. return home. But Paleologus, the other Com- 
miſſioner on the part of the Porte told Achmet in 
that the Sultan was reſolved 
to conclude the treaty at any rate, This made 
Achmet defiſt from his preliminary, but as he was 
perſuaded, that this treaty would diſgrace the Sul- 
tan, he left the management of it entirely to Pale- 
ologus, who ſoon concluded it, and among other 
conditions it was agreed, that the Sultan ſhould remit 
yearly to the Knights of Rhodes thirty five thouſand 
ducats for the ſupport and guards of Zezim. Ach- 
met could not hear without the utmoſt indignation, 
that the Sultan had promiſed to pay ſuch a ſum an- 
nually, ſo that he complained publickly that by this - 
treaty the glory of the empire had been ſacrificed, 
and the Emperor ſhamefully diſgraced : and among 
his reproaches, he happened to level ſome againſt the 
Sultan himſelf. Bajazet was ſoon acquainted with 
it. The courts of Princes are never without malici- 
ous men, who by falſe, envious and artful reports, 
endeavour to ruin thoſe who are odious to them. 
Achmet's greateſt enemy was a Baſla named J7/aac, 
whoſe daughter he had married, but he was di- 
vorced from her on account of what paſſed be- 
tween her and Muſtapha, as was related in the 
remark [4]. Iſaac was ſo affected with this af- 
front, that he reſolved to be revenged. He there- 
fore embraced the opportunity which Achmet's raſh 
diſcourſes afforded him : he related them to the Sul- 
tan intermixed with that poiſon, mow 2 
now 
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know ſo well how to prepare, and of which they 
are not ſparing on occaſion : and upon /pretence of 
diſcovering his zeal for the Emperor, he hinted to 
him, that ſo powerful a Viſir as Achmet, who was 
adored by the whole army, would not dare to utter 
ſuch bitter taunts, if he was not underhand contriv- 
ing ſome plot. On ſuch occaſions as theſe, eſpecially 
under an arbitrary Government like that of the Turks, 
the man who is ſuſpected, is thought guilty. Bajazet 
ever ſuſpicious and diſtruſtful, (the common fault of 
weak Princes) reſolved the death of Achmet. He 
had alſo another reaſon for it. Ungrateful as he was, 
it vexed him to ſee conſtantly a man, whoſe ſervices he 
could not rewatd as they deſerved. He therefore invi- 
red moſt of his principal Officers to a very great enter- 
tainment, where, contrary to their law, they all drank 
very plentifully; Bajazet, who intended to enſnare 
Achmet by making him diſcloſe his mind freely, 
turned the diſcourſe to the peace, which had been 
lately concluded with the Knights of Rhodes. He 
added, that having now no more enemies to engage 
with, he intended to leffen the ſoldiers pay, and 
even to remove ſuch Officers, as were not well af- 
fefted to his Government. Achmet the father of 
the ſoldiery, and a very proud and paſſionate man, 
was ſo affected at What he heard, that he anſwered 
immediately that the affection of the ſoldiery was 
the ſtrongeſt ſupport of the Throne, and that a Sul- 
(5)Zeritn, whom tan who had ftill a brother (7) living ſhould rake care 
we mentioned · not to exaſperate the army. Some authors maintain 
that Achmet had no ſooner pronounced thefe words, 
but he was ſtabbed : Others fay, that his death was 
delayed for ſome time, and relate alſo the 2. 
circumſtances, viz. That when the company parted, 
Bajazet made every one of them a preſent of a bro- 


cade veſt, and a purſe full of gold coin, but that there 


was put before Achmet only a black veſt, which he 
look'd upon as an ill omen. He was confirmed in 
his ſuſpicion, when going to follow the reſt of the 
company, he was ordered by the Sultan to ſtay, who 
faid he had ſome important affair to communicate to 
him. Achmet being now perſuaded that he was to 


be ſtrangled, cried out in a fury: Cruel tyrant, if 


thou didft intend to make me die, why forcedft thou 
me to fin againſt God, by making me drink of a for- 
bidden liquor. As Achmet was juſt going to be kil- 
led, the chief of the eunuchs, who was his particu- 
lar friend, ſeeing Bajazet was drunk and in a paſſion, 
fell down upon his knees and faid to the Emperor, 
My Lord, don't be too haſty in making this man die; 
doſt thou not know how much he is beloved by t 

Fanizaries ? fry till to-morrow to know how they will 
be affected at the news of his death: then thou may'ſt 
command according to thy abſolute authority. Fear, 
a paſſion extremely powerful in this weax and ti- 
morous Prince, had its uſual effet. Bajazet ſuſpend- 
ed the death of Achmet, and gave orders that he 
ſhould be thrown into a dungeon half naked and 


ACIDALIUS (VALENS) would have been one of the ableſt critics of the latter 
ages, had a longer life given him an opportunity of carryi 
He was born at 
March of Brandenbourg ; and having viſited ſeveral academies of Germany, Italy, 


(a) Allien Which nature had given him (a). 
umme pet 
cruditionis. i. e. 
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will take notice in its proper place of 


Zezim brother to Bajazet. 


loaded with irons. Achmet's ſon, who waited for 
his father at the gate of the ſeraglio, not ſeeing him 
come out, asked the other Officers what was become 
of him: but they were all ſo drunk, that he could 
learn only this from them, that the Sultan ſeemed 
very much exaſperated againſt him. This young 
man trembling at the danger his father was in, run 
to the Janizaries, and addreſſed them in this manner: 
Dear fellow.ſoldiers, the Sultan has ſeized my father, 
but will you ſuffer that General to die a cruel death, 
with whom for ſo many years you have eat bread and 
alt (8) ? The Janizaries hearing this, took up arms, (3) Chalcondile 
and ran in a body to the ſeraglio, and with great 17 Bajaxet 
cries required that the gates ſhould be opened. Ba- 
jazet was ſoon acquainted with this uproar, and 
appearing at the window of his apartment, he ſpoke 
thus to the ſoldiers; Friends, what is it you defire ? 
what is the occaſion of all this noiſe ? --- Thou ſhalt 
know it immediately, they all cried, drunken Philoſo- 
pber as thou art. Where is Achmet? we will ſee 
him this very moment, or revenge his death. The ti- 
morous Sultan hearing all his Janizaries exclaimi 
againſt him, anſwered, Achmet is in my ſeraglio; ' 
detained him for no other reaſon, but to conſult him 
upon an affair of great importance. The menaces 
and fierce countenance of the Janizaries had terrified 
Bajazet to ſuch a degree, that he ordered Achmet 
to be immediately brought before them. According- 
ly this General appeared at the gate of the ſeraglio, 
bare headed and bare legg'd, with only a waſt- coat 
on, as a man condemned to death, and juſt going to 
be executed. The Janizaries fired with indignation, 
at the ſhameful treatment this General had met with, 
ulled off the turbant from one of the principal 
Baſlas, and put it on Achmet's head. They alſo or- 
dered a veſt to be immediately brought, and having 
cloathed him with it, they conducted him to his pa- 
lace with great acclamations, as tho' they had gained 
a glorious victory. 
Achmet either out of generofity, or fearing leſt 
the love of the ſoldiers ſhould be accounted a new 
crime, entreated them to leſſen the tranſports of 
their joy. Bajazet is our Scvereign, ſaid he, amd 
who knows, but I have 9 v own fault drawn bis 
1 upon me. At laſt by his entreaties he quel- 
led that ſedition; but he learnt by ſad experience, 
that whatever advantage a ſubject may gain over his 
Prince, it at laſt proves fatal to himſelf. Bajazet dif- 
ſembled his reſentment for ſome time; and ſeeming- 
y reſtored Achmet to favour 5 but when all his 
rs were removed, the Sultan commanded' him to 
be ſtrangled, in a journey the Court made to Andria- 
nople. Such was the fate of one of the greateſt Ge- 
nerals the Ottoman Empire ever boaſted, who think- 
ing himſelf too neceſſary to his Prince, by that 
means became ſuſpefted by him, and at the ſame 


time drew upon himſelf the hatred of all the other 
officers (9). 


rfect ion 
arck or 


thoſe talents to 
itſtoch, in the 


« A youth of and ſome other countries, where he was very much beloved [A], he ſtopt at Breſlaw, 
, prodigious eru- the capital of Sileſia, Here he waited a long time for ſome employment, but nothing 


% diticn, from 
« whom the 


offering, he turned Roman Catholic, and was ſoon after made rector or principal of 


cht be n a ſchool [BJ. It is related, that about four months after this a ſtrange accident befe] 


«« pected.” 
Tbuan, Hiſt. lib. 


14. 4%. with a frenzy, and bein 


[4] Where he was very much beloved.) The cor- 
reſpondence he held with Vincenzo Pinelli, Jeromo 
Mercuriale, Antonio Riccoboni, Aſcagno Perſio, &c. 
prove the high eſteem the moſt celebrated Literati 
in Italy had for him. He had lived three years in 

(1) Valens Aci> that country (1). i X . 
da, in Efiſt. p. [B] Rector or Principal of a ſchool.) This Barthius 
209, 315: aſſures us, whoſe words are, Rector ſcholæ Neuſſane 
(2) Apud Konig: fattns (2); but I believe it ſhould be Neifaze or 
Bilictbece, p. G. Nint. Nieſſa, which Acidalius always calls Ny/a 
in his letters, is three or four leagues from Breſlaw. 

6 


im, for as he was following a proceſſion of the Hoſt, he was ſudden] 
carried home, he expired ſoon after. Some authors ſay Zig cen 
that he killed himſelf [C]. It was great pity he died fo ſoon, for he was a man of a 425 


ſeized 2 Nifſa ad 


dium cop naomi 


N 0 feds — 
en edes, i. e. Ni 

Gy „on the river of 

© the ſame name, 


The Biſhop of this laſt place reſides there (3). He who. the Jos of the 
then filled the epiſcopal chair, had 2 Matthew „ f of Bre 


P © law.” Buno in 
Wacker for his Chancellor, a great lover of learn- Cluverii Hired. 


ing and learned men, who ſent for Acidalius to lib. 3. cap. 13. P. 
Neiſſa, and took him into his houſe. See Acidalius' 196. edit. Am- 


Epiſtles (4). I don't find in thoſe dated from that * e 1697- , 
place, any mention made of his being Maſter of a I 8 
ic ; writ this with his 

[C] That he killed himſelf (5).] Chriſtian Acida- 9wn hand in his 
lius, brother to Valens, did not dare to ſpeak out, Py of Acidali- 


when he complained of this calumny which had bby 2735. 
, been vet. & nov. p- ve 


6 + -@ ww tc 


gd — * 


ACTI 


ſenſe, and very Jaborious. His death was owing to his too great application, accord- 


199 


ing to Thuanus (þ), who informs us, that his ſtudying too hard at nights in compoſing 5) id. 
his \Conjettures on Plautus [D], brought a diſtemper upon him [EZ], which carried him 


O 
(s 


been ſpread, concerning his brother's death; but we 
are not to doubt, after what Barthius had writ in 
one of his books, but that the ſubject of thoſe com- 
plaints was, the report which was raiſed of Acidalius's 
illing bimſelf; a circumſtance which occafioned 
much exclamation from the pulpit. Here follow 
Acidalius's words, after having told us that his bro- 
ther had been buried with great pomp. Ut mirari 
ſatis nequeam talida multorum in juditando nimium 
precipitantium & temerariorum ingenia, qui & ip- 
us morbi & loci etiam ſepe defignari quicquid ma- 
ledicendo libido diftavit, vel fama que 


Tam fifti pravique tenax quim nuncia veri, 


de obitu ipfus ſparſit propagare porrd in exteras etiam 
Fegiones & propugnare, imo neſcio guat non tragadias 
etiam in concionibus ad plebem, ubi regnare ſolent, 
excitare non erubuerunt. i. e. So that I cannot 
„ enough admire the 'raſh and precipitate, but ſly 
„ conduct of many perſons, who tho' they often did 
„% not know of what diſtemper, nor at what place, 
« he died; were yet ſb bold as to amplify and aſ- 
« ſert ſtrenuouſſy in foreign countries, whatever ca- 
0 lumny ſuggeſted, or fame, 


Who ſpreads around at random, truth or lies, 


« publiſhed concerning his death ; and to trump up 
% I know not what tragical ſtories in the pulpits, 
(6) Chriſt. Aci- e where they are much in vogue (6).” He does not 
dalius in Prefat.. deny but that his brother was ſeized with a de- 


22. lirium. Graviſſimum illud febrium acutarum ſym- 


viz edit. anno pfoma paraphrenitidem aliquoties ſenſit, quod extre- 
2606. mum malorum animam etiam ſua ſede ejecit (7). i. e. 
(7) 1d. ibid. He ſometimes was ſeized with that worſt ſymptom 


« of acute fevers, a paraphrenitis, which worſt of 
« evils throws the 2 itſelf from its ſeat.” But 
he inſiſts, that very able Phyſicians, and the family of 
Mr. Wacker, at whoſe houſe he lay ſick, affiſted him 
till he died. Perhaps there is no ſubject on which 
fame ſpreads more untruths, than on the ſickneſs and 
death of illuſtrious perſons ; for which reaſon Preach- 
ers, and all Moralifts in general, ſhould be very re- 
ſerved in their reflexions on theſe occafions. It is 
impoſſible to be diffident enough of the raſh credulity, 
or artful malice of theſe trumpeters. 

[Dl His conjefures on Plautus.] On the one fide 
he had the ſatisfaction to ſee them advertiſed in the 

(8) Valens Aci- Frankfort catalogue (8), and on the other the vexa- 

dal. Epi. 317- tion to be forced to make an hundred complaints 

326. againſt his bookſeller for being dilatory. In a word, 
they were not publiſhed till after his death. Bar- 

4) Barth. in thius eſteemed this work. Pauci, ſays he (9), eum 

Statium, tom. 1. Comici locum afſecuti ſunt. . . . . ſolus Acidalius rec- 

3 tum ſenſum percepit, ut alia multa in Comico. 
That is, “Few have underſtood that paſſage of the 
« Comic-poet.. . . Acidalius only, thus hit on the 
« true ſenſe of this, as he has of ſeveral others in 
« P/autus.” Teiſſier informs us, that Acidalius's 

(10) Teiſſier E- Commentary on Quintus Curtius (10) is very much 

boges tires de valued. This he dedicated to the Biſhop of Breſ- 

_ de Tho. law, and was well rewarded for it, as appears from 

* F. 215. his thanks in his 89th epiſtle. He writ Notes on 
Tacitus, on the 12 Panegyrics, and on Velleius Pater- 


(11) Idem. culus ; befides Speeches, Epiſtles and Poems (11). The 
laſt mentioned work, inſerted in the Deliciæ or De- 
lights of the German Poets, conſiſts of epic verſes, 
S, wt and epigrams, which Borrichius looks upon but 

12) Borrich, as indifferent (12). Barthius is pleaſed with his diſ- 


Hert. de Pozr. ſertation De conſtitutione carminis elegiaci (13). 
111 [E] Brought a diſtemper upon him.] Thuanus 
8888 does not tell us what his diſtemper was; but we learn 
Biblioth, p. 6, from another author, that Acidalius heated his blood 

to ſo violent a degree, by too often fitting up late, 
whilſt he was writing his commentaries on Plautus, 
that he was from that time ſubje& to burning fe- 
vers. His brother writes as follows on this ſubject: 
Vratiſlavia, guæ Sileſiorum metropolis, per ſeſqui- 


H in three days, viz. the 25th of May 


1595, being juſt turned of twenty eight 


He left ſeveral works behind him (c); but a little book [G] printed anno 1595, (. Sc the rea 


annum plus minus utrumgue ſe mihi preftitit (præ- 
ceptorem & patrem ;) donec inde Nyſſam evocatus fa- 
miliari morbo ſuo, quem ex nimiis vigilus in ad- 
ornandis Plautinis Divinationibus ſuis contraxerat, bi- 
lig alias etiam habitus juvenis, Fener scicer 
ACUTISSIMA opprimeretur (14). i. e. During his abode (14) Chriſt. A- 
for a year and a half, or thereabouts, at Breſlaw cidal. Prefer. 
the metropolis of Sileſia, he was both a preceptor —_— Lhe 
and a father to me; till being called from thence — 
to Nyſſa, he was there attacked by, and died of his 
* uſual diſtemper, a vioLEewnT acute Faves, which 
„he had contraſted by his too great and frequent 
application to his conjectures on Plautis, and that 
in the niglit time.“ He was more than once very 
dangerouſly ill in Italy; and we find by his letters to 
his friends, that a fever was his habitual diſtemper in 
that country. See his epiſtles, pag. 97 and 112. 
[F) Being juft turned of twenty eight.) Thus I tranſ- 
late theſe Latin words of Thuanus, cum vix annum vi- 
geſimum oftavum exceſſiſſet, which du Ryer renders, 
nayant pas encore atteint ſa vingt-huitieme annie, i. e. 
not having yet attained his twenty eighth year ; 1 leave 
the reader to judge, whether his verſion is more juſt 
than mine. Acidalius, according to Baillet, was but 
twenty ſeven years and ſome months old (15): poſ- (15) Baille Ju- 
ſibly Bailler diſcovered, that Thuanus had not been gem. ſur les Pert. 
exactly informed of the age of this young author. um. 1346. 
[G] But a little book — was faiſly aſcribed to him.] 
Geifler has cleared him from this falſe imputation, 
as appears from this paſſage of Placcius ; Prioris (16) (16) i. e. Diſ- 
aufter quomodo non ex vero fit habitus Valens Aci- ſert@tionis Mulie- 
dalius, vide apud Geiflerum, decad 3. n. 8. (17). 7. 5 8 
i. e. * See in Geiſler, Decad. 3. n. 8. how the « Piffrtaton © 
« former piece was falſly aſcribed to Valens Acida- © ſhew that wo- 
« lius.” We ſhall ſpeak of this diſſertation under“ men are not 
the article GEDICCUS: but before I proceed farther, , ef the human 
I ſhall obſerve on what foundation this piece was (27) Pläccius 4 
aid to be written by Acidalius. As he was ſeeking Amnymir, », 52. 
an opportunity to indemnify the Bookſeller who print- 
ed his Quintus Curtius, and often uſed to complain 
of his having loſt by it (18), he happened to meet (18) Ur genus le- 
with a manuſcript (the little piece in queſtion) of Timm lucri cupi- 
which ſeveral copies had been taken. Acidalius ©" cu avi- 
read it, and finding it very whimfical, tranſcribed it, cena 
and offered it to his Bookſeller, as a piece he might 0 /atis re "wg 
get money by. However, Acidalius did not adviſe 2 queſlum 
him to print it; it was undoubtedly ſuppoſed, that ebe dt jacu- 
the declaring it would indemnify him for the little {7 E * 
ſucceſs the Qxintus Curtius had met with, was ſuf- eee Ke : 
ficient; but he was told very plainly, that it was “of gain, 4 
his buſineſs to conſider what he had beſt do; whe- © the profits cf 
ther the too ſevere touches of raillery, which were ,, the edition did 
in that piece, would not be of prejudice to him ? « 8 _ 
But all this made no impreſſion on the Bookſeller, « pecations "he 
who got it printed with all imaginable expedition. “ often com- 
The diſſertation was ſtrongly inveighed againſt, in- 33 that he 
ſomuch that the Bookſeller was ſeized ; and he diſ- va 9 
covering the perſon who gave him the manuſeript, Epi. Four = 
a terrible outcry was made againſt Acidalius, who cakem Epi/tia- 
was ſurprized to find that a few ſallies of wit ſhould n. 
occaſion ſo much clamour. Obſtupeſeo ad judicia ſæ- 
culi noſtri, & tam irritabiles animos illarum (bonos non 
tango) Jrohoyumiren. Focos nemo fert jam admittit, & 
ex leviſſima quiſque re gravem calumniandi _ & 
anſam captat (19). i.e. © I am aſtoniſhed at the (19) Acidali 
judgment of our age, and at the warm, captious Epiſtela Apologer, 
«« temper of Divines (I ſay nothing of the good ones.) 24 calcem EGI. 
„ Very few will now bear a joke, but make the 
* moſt trifling circumſtance a handle for calumny.” 
He intreated his good friend Monavius to intercede 
with the Magiſtrates and Profeſſors of Leipſic for 
his Bookſeller ; and to pou with them not to at- 
tempt any thing which might ſully his (Acidalius's) 
reputation. He was afraid that his enemies would 
not ſtop at defamation, (with which they almoſt op- 
E him) and was under ſome apprehenſions that 
e ſhould be expoſed to the fury of the populace ; 
but above all, he earneſtly wiſhed that he might 
have no diſpute with the Preachers. Nemen /ic traduc- 


tun 


the ſubject of which was, that omen are not of the human Species, Mulieres non eſſe homines, 
Was falſly aſcribed to him. I have read ſomewhere that he was a Phyſician [H, and 


that he would have written Notes on Aulus Gellius, had he lived fome time longer (d). (4) Vis Juen: 
ins fata quieteyy 
miſerabiliter : 
Serafove. * 
© Had not fats 


tant, and which he compoſed at the ſame age. One of his firſt printed works was an edi- © 72 
of this youth, 


We find by his letters, that he had writ upon Apuleius. Baillet has given him a place 
e among his Enfans celebres ; and ſays, that he illuſtrated Plautus when be was but. ſe- 
venteen or eighteen years of age; not to mention ſeveral pieces of his of Latin Poetry ſtill ex- 


tion of Velleius Paterculus, publiſhed by him at Padua in 1591. He himſelf tells us, 


(4) Yat- Accal. that he was aſhamed of this too haſty offspring of his pen (e); and was ſurprized to ii, f. 1. 


Epiſlolar. p. 70, 2 . . 
* gear that the French intended to reprint it (f). Lipſius, who wrote ſome letters to 


(f) 2 Pas him, filled with teſtimonies of eſteem and friendſhip (g), conſidered him as one who 
100, 191, 209, 

#55. would one day be a great man, Iyſe Valens (non te fallam augur) gemmula erit Germanie 
(g) Thexth nd veſtræ, vivat modo, i. e. Valens himſelf (I am almoſt certain) if he does but live, 
bre ad Tal, & ** will be the jewel (ornament) of Germany;“ thus he wrote to Monavius in 1594, as 
* we find in the beginning of Acidalius's Epiſtles. 


rum jam in vulgus calumnieſis fabulis ſatis fit, guod That is, 

e nimio plus ſatis 3 ulterius ne quid furori populari O Folus! for to thee the King of Heay'n 

concedatur. In primis à Theologis & Contionatoribus The power of tempeſts, and of winds has given: 

ne quid noceatur mthi, cum quibus nolo committi, nec Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, | 

guicquam magis opto quam Nt rn _ © And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the troubled 
nunguam miſceri, nec ſcriptis publicis inceſi (20). main. Dryden. 

1 i. —_ Let 4 ſuffice — — — has been thus * 

« falfly traduced in public by calumniators, which But in ſuch a-manner, that they are more capable to 

* indeed is too much; and let not the populace be raiſe, than to lay a ſtorm. For this laſt effect, men 

« ſuffered to carry their rage farther. But eſpecially of a grave character are required: 

« I intreat that no injury may be done me by the Di- 

« vines and Preachers, with whom I will not haveany Tum pietate gravem as neritis fi forte virum quem 

« {quabble. Nor is there any thing I deſire more, than Sc. (23) 

« to be never mentioned in their Tribunitial Edicts, CEE ON EE EO Re an v.60 

* nor in printed papers. He died a few months Ille regit dictis animos, & pectora mulcet. 


after this, and as the ſcandal which the publication That is, 
of the work abovementioned gave, was ſtill freſhin If then ſome grave and pious man appear, 
every one's memory, people were the more inclined They huſh their noiſe; and lend a liſt'ning ear. 


to make a heavy bluſter on the kind of death he died “ He ſooths with ſober words their angry m 

of. Pug talumniarum & mendaciorum lerna inde And quenches their innate deſire of blood. 
potiſimum nata eſt, quod recens adhuc t fabula Dryden. 
illa in Apologetica Epiſtola ſatis refutata, que multo- 

rum animis alt? nimis inſederat, ut facile efſet impro- But leſs is required to produce the other effect. 

bis quidvis in invidiam trabere, conviciis proſeindere, LH] That he was Phyfician.] He is ſo called in 


(21) Chriſt. Aci- & 2 plauſtro quaſi calumniari (21). i. e. Which heap a work of Scioppius (24). He at laſt took his Doc- (24) Scieppius di 
dal. Pref. Epiſ- « gf lies and calumnies aroſe chiefly from hence, that tor's degree, but it was only ad honores, for he ne- Ae Critica, p. 


rolar. Val. Aci- 


ye) « this ſtory which I. had ſufficiently refuted in my ver practiſed, nor intended to practiſe, intending ** 


« Apologetical Epiſtle, was yet freſh in the minds only to cure the difeaſes of manuſcripts. Medicum 


« of the people, where it had taken too deep impreſ- 7h win nec ago, nec agere propofitum unquam fuit ;* 


« ſion, ſo that it was an eaſy matter for any worth- certo conſilio tamen inter ejus artis candidatos nomen 
« Jeſs perſons to make me odious ; to blacken my dedi, nec parnitet, eo quod petii, inde jam ablato, 
«« reputation by the moſt injurious reproaches z and &c. (25). i. e. neither practiſe phyſic, 

« to defame me publickly, &c.” To conclude; he * intended to practiſe it. Nevertheleſs 


probable it had been written in Poland. it, becauſe I ſought it, having already brought 
Few people will wonder, that Acidalius was afraid “ from thence, &c.” A little before he had ſaid, 
the Preachers, in caſe he ſhould come to a rupture with Dabam 7/lic (in Italia) me Tei; *Aoxamiddug, quorum 


them, would be too hard for him; for as we are ſacris & in Italia fueram ' initiatus : i. e. There 


very prone to judge unfavourably of our neighbour, * (in Italy) I enrolled my name among the Æſcula- 
we often figure thoſe Preachers to our minds un- “ pians, into whoſe myſteries I was initiated even in 


der the image of /Eolus: * Italy.” What he ſays elſewhere (26) is more to (26) Ibid p. 2444 


„ the purpoſe; Inde rediens cum ſolenni illorum 
Hole namęue tibi divum pater atque hominum rex, ** (ſtudiorum Medicine) honore. i. e. Returning 
| Et mulcere dedit fluctus, & tollere ventes (22). „ thence with the uſual honour of thoſe ſtudies 
(22) Virgil. « (P hy ſic). 
AEneid. lib. 1. 
ver. 65, 
© ACILIA, the name of a Roman family, which was divided into three branches, 
Avicla, Balbus and Glabrio. It produced ſeveral conſiderable perſons ; ſome of whom 
we ſhall mention. I. Marcius Acilius Glabrio was Conſul in the year of Rome 562. 
Antiochus th: Great King of Syria having declared war againſt the Romans, he was 
ſent to oppoſe him with ten thouſand foot and two thouſand horle, and fourteen ele- 
6% Liv. lib. 36. phants (a). Antiochus waited for him at the Streights of Thermopylz in Theſſaly, 
Auen ce where they engaged, and the former was obliged to retire with a conſiderable loſs. 


Bello Syntace, h. Acilius then beſieged Heraclea, and took it (). The Etolians having followed An- (% Ibid. c. 25. 


99. Edit. H. Ste- 


bent 1:92. chat tiochus's party, he forced them to leave the country open to him, and beſieged them 


_ 38 in Naupactum, which is ſituated upon the Gulph of Corinth, and is called at preſent 
O0t an evera 


elephants Lepanto. But at laſt he granted them peace at the ſolicitation of T. Quintius Fla- 


minius (c). Thus ended the war with Antiochus in Greece under Acilius's conduct. (c) Ibid. & 23, 
He built the Temple of Piety at Rome in the Herb-Market, in conſequence of a s 
vow, which he made before the battle of Thermopyle (d). The reaſon which is al- (4) Vater. Max: 


ledged for dedicating of that temple by the name of the Temple of Piety is very re- 


nor.ever (25) Val. Aci- 
certain rea- dal. Epift. p. 215, 
aſſures us that the little piece in queſtion had been * ſons induced me to put down my name among 2194. 
handed about in manuſcript for ſome time; and very * the candidates for that ſcience, nor do I repent of 


I. See Livy, I. 


markable [ A}. 40, . 34. 


(x) Hit 
kb. 7 © 


(2 Lib. 
97. 


(3) Lib 


(4) Sc 
ler. 


$Y 
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markable [4]. It was dedicated by his ſon M. Acilius Glabrio, who likewiſe placed 

in it a gilt Equeſtrian Statue of his father, which was the firſt of that kind that was 

ever ſeen in Rome or any part of Italy (e). II. Caius Acilius, one of Julius Cæſar's ( vater. Max, 
ſoldiers, who performed an action of aſtoniſhing bravery [BI. III. Acilius Aviola, ** /#<- 
Legate of Tiberius in Gaul in the fourth Conſulſhip of that Emperor, and the ſecond 

of Druſus, ſuppreſſed the commotions which were raiſed in that country by Julius 


[4] The reaſon which is alledged for dedicating that 
temple by the name of the Temple of Piety is very re- 
(1) Hie. Natur. markable.] Pliny tells us (1), that this temple was built 
kb. 7- c. 36 in the ſame place where a woman had lived, who 
had ſhewn an extraordinary inſtance of piety to her 
mother. The ftory, as it is related by Valerius 
6 Lib. 5. 6. 4. Maximus (2), is as follows. The Roman Prætor had 
97. condemned a Lady of good quality for a capital crime, 
and committed her to the Triumvir to be put to death 
in priſon ; but the keeper being touched with com- 
paſhon, did not ſtrangle her immediately : nay, he 
even ſuffered her daughter to viſit her, after he had 
carefully ſearched her, to prevent her — 48 in 
any food, imagining that ſhe muſt inevitably be ſoon 
ſtarved to death. But after ſeveral days had paſt, and 
he found no alteration in her, he begun to conſider 
with himſelf how it was poſſible for her to be ſup- 
ported ſo long; and at laſt, having watched the 
daughter, he obſerved that the mother was fuſtained 
by ſucking the daughter's breaſt. This ſurprizing 
circumſtance was immediately to!d by the keeper to 
the Triumvir, who informed the Prætor of it, and 
he diſcovering it to the council of the Judges the 
Lady's puniſhment was remitted, and ſhe was diſ- 
charged. Sanguinis ingenui mulierem prætor apud 
Tribunal ſuum capitali crimine damnatam, triumviro 
in carcere necandum tradidit. Quam receptam, is gui 
cuſtodiæ præerat miſericordid motus, non protinus 
Hrangulavit. Aditum quoque ad eam fliæ, ſed dili- 
genter excuſſæ, ne quid cibi inferret, dedit, exiſtimans 
futurum, ut inedia conſumeretur. Cum autem jam 
dies plures intercederent, ſecum ipſe guærens, quidnam 
efſet, quod tamdiu ſuſtentaretur ; curiofius obſervatd 
filia, animadvertit illam exerto ubere famem matris 
laftis ſui ſubfidio lenientem. Quæ tam admirabilis 
ſpectaculi novitas ab ipſo ad triumvirum, a triumvira 
ad pretorem, a prætere ad concilium judicum per- 
lata, remiſſionem pane mulieri impetravit. Pliny 
has given us the ſame ſtory, though with the alte- 
(3) Lib. 7. e. 36. ration of ſome circumſtances. He tells us (3), that 
the daughter was a woman of low Plebeian rank; 
and that when this extraordinary inſtance of her 
piety to her mother was diſcovered, a perpetual al- 
lowance was appointed to maintain them both, and a 
temple built to the Goddeſs Piety upon the place 
where the priſon ſtood. Julius Solinus has given us 
the ſame ſtory almoſt in the very words of Pliny ; tho? 
in ſome editions he ſays it was a father and not a 
(4) Solin. Poy- mother who was thus ſupported by the daughter (4). 
bir, cap. 7. But ſome critics have ſubſtituted parentem inſtead of 
patrem, becauſe the truth of the Hiſtory requires it ; 
whereas the common reading very probably was oc- 
caſioned by a miſtake of the tranſcribers ; guia ratio 
& fides hiſtoriæ hoc poſtulat, vel matrem vel paren- 
tem, unde fortaſſis patrem ex gloſs. in context. irreꝑfit, 
() M. Ant. Iegendum videtur (5). 
Dolrio Nor. in [B] Who performed an action of aſtoniſhing bravery. ] 
licum, Suetonius, in order to give us an idea of the reſolu- 
6) Sucton, ia tion and valour of Cæſar's army, tells us (6), that a 
2 Cæſare, e. ſingle cohort of the ſixth legion, which was em- 
68. ployed in defence of a caſtle, bore the ſhock of 
tour of Pompey's legions for ſeveral hours together, 
tho? all of them were covered with wounds by the 
prodigious multitude of arrows, which were ſhot at 
them, 130,000 of which were found within the 
trench, Nor will this appear at all ſurprizing, if we 
conſider the exploits of particular men, as that of 
Caſſius Scæva, or C. Acilius. The former, tho* he 
had loſt one of his eyes, and was run thro? in the 
ſhoulder and thigh, and had his ſhield pertorated in 
an hundred and twenty places, yet detended the 
door of the caſtle to the laſt. And Acilius in the 
ſea-fight at Marſei.les, having caught hold of one of 
the enemy's ſhips, had his right hand cut off; not- 
wichſtanding which he leapt into the ſhip, and knockt 
down every one who met him, with his ſhield. 
Suetenius upon this occaſion mentions the famous 
ſtory of Cynægirus au Athenian ſoldier, who in the 


Florus 


battle which Miltiades fought againſt the Perſians at 

Marathon, having killed a prodigious number of the 

enemies in the fight, and purſuing thoſe that fled to 

their ſhips, ſeized one of the ſhips with his right 

hand, which being cut off, he caught hold of it with 

the left, which met with the ſame fate as the other; 

ſo that at laſt he held the ſhip with his teeth, with all 

the fury of an enraged beaſt (7). Valerius Maximus (7) Juſtin. lib. a. 

likewiſe gives us an account of Acilius's action; but c- 9. See Hero- 

x ____ _ in the circumſtances of it, for he dot. J. 6. 114- 

tells us (8), that he caught hold ef one of the ſhips ; 

of Marſeilles with his ke hand, and when — 9 my 

was cut off, with his left, till at laſt he ſunk it. 

* This action, ſays he, is nat ſufficiently known 

** among us; whereas Greece, which is very ver- 

* boſe in her own praiſes, has immortalized by her 

“ panegyricks the ſame kind of courage and reſolu- 

tion, which Cynægyrus the Athenian ſhewed in 

** Purſuing the enemy.” Yuod fadtum parum juſta 

notitia patet. Cynægyrum Athenienſem fimili per- 

tinacia in conjeftandis hoſtibus uſum, verboſa laudum 

Juarum cantu Greiia, omnium ſæculorum memorie 

literarum præconis inculcat (q). (9) 
Strada has introduced an account of the valour of 

two ſoldiers at the ſiege of Zutphen in Flanders, 

wal A 1 not much different from that of 
alerius Maximus. Their actions, ſays he (10), (10 

* would be rank'd with thoſe, which — mdſt —— . 

brated in antiquity, if we were not too great ad- L 8. 

** mirers of the ancients, while we are envious, or 

© at leaſt too inattentive and incurious with regard 

to the great actions of thoſe of our own age and 

country.“ Quã gquidem in expugnatione non ego 

preterierim duorum militum in utriſque partibus fa- 

cinora, priſcis prefecto æguanda, fi nos, ut veterum ad. 

miratores ſumus, ita noftrorum invidi cert? non in- 

curiqi non efſſemus. The firſt inſtance of bravery, 

which he mentions, is that of a ſoldier in the 8 

niſh garriſon, who having loſt his right hand, retired 

a little, and bound his halbert to his wounded arm ; 

which he managed ſo well with his left hand, that he 

kill'd and wounded ſeveral of the enemy, and at laſt 

obliged the reſt to ceaſe their attacks upon that part 

of the fort. Let the tame of this valiant man, 

ſays the Hiſtorian, * be tranſmitted to poſterity, in 

conjunction with Attilius, Cæſar's ſoldier, who is 

ſo highly extolled by the ancients. Both of them 

* ſupplied the loſs of their hands by their valour: 

bur the latter only transferred the uſe of his 

right hand, which was cut off, to his left: where- 

as the former would not leave his antagoniſt room 

to boaſt of having deprived him of his hand, but 

reſtored it to its former employment, and armed 

even his wounded limb with new force againſt 

the enemy. The ſoldier of Toledo, who was by 

no means inferiour to the Roman in the glory 

of his action, deſerves to be honoured with the 

name of Attilius, as long as his own is concealed 

from us.” Eat ad poſteros hujus guoque bellato- 

ris fama cum Attilio Ceſaris milite veterum præco- 

mis decantato.— Nempe uterque miniſterium amputate 

manus virtute ſupplevit ; ſed ille uſum dextere as 

miſſæ in lævam tranſtulit ; hic ne in amiſid guidem 

relinguens percuſſari locum gloriandi ſuam manui vim 

reſtituit, wulnuſque ipſum in hoſtem ferocids arma- 

vit. Ut profetto Toletanus non infra Romanum fatti 

gloria, quandiu nomine carebit ſuo, in Attilii cogno- 

mentum adoptari meritd poſfit (11). He then tells (11) Strada, ibis, 

us a ſtory of an Engliſh Officer in the Earl of Lei- 

ceſter's army, whole name was Edward Stanley. 

He was at the head of his men, attacking a fort 

of the city of Zutphen, when one of the beſieged 

thruſt at him with his pike, which Stanley caught 

hold of, and endeavoured to wreſt from the o 

ther. But finding he could not do it, he ſuffere 

himſelf to be drawn up by the pike upon the wall 

of the fort, where he fought ſo bravely, that the 

enemy * tam him, and his own men took that 


oe | opportunity 


Id. ibid. 
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(f) Tacit. 1. 3. 
(g See Lipſius 

in locum Tacitt 
ſupra citatum. 


Epitom. Dion. 
Caſſii, p. 235+ 
edit · H. Stephani 
1592. 


(12) Id. J. 1. Ce 
8. FC 12. 


(13) Ibid. 
(14) Lib. 7+ c. 
52. 


(15) Epiſt. 122. 
Operum tom» 2+ 


p. 469, 479 


edit. Elzevir. 
1658. 


(16) Ad faces & 
eerers VIvunt. 
(17) This I pre- 
ſume ſhould be 
Acilius, as it is 


generally read. 


Florus and Julius Sacrovir (f). The manner of his death was very extraordinary (g) 
[C]. IV. Acilius Butas, a man of Prætorian rank, and famous for his luxury and 


debauchery under the Emperor Tiberius [DJ]. V. Acilius Glabrio, Conſul under Do- 
(6) ]. Xiphilin mitian with Trajan, who was afterwards Emperor (þ). He was baniſhed by that Em- 


peror, and afterwards put to death by his order (i) IZ]. Lloyd, Moreri and Collier /;) Seen. ;, 
D 


have been guilty of a great many errors in theſe articles [J.. 


— 


opportunity to mount the wall, and ſo immediate- 
ly ſeized the fort. For this action he was knighted 
by the Earl of Leiceſter, and rewarded in a very 
handſome manner. 

[C] The manner of his death was very extraordi- 
nary |] He was imagined to be dead by the Phyſi- 
cians and his ſervants; and having lain ſome time, 
he was carried to the funeral pile prepared for him; 
but as ſoon as the fire came to touch his body, 
he recovered, and cried out that he was alive, and 
defired his Tutor, who was the only perſon that 
ſtaid there, to aſſiſt him; but the flames had by that 
time ſurrounded him, ſo that he was immediately 
burnt to death (12). The ſame misfortune happen- 
ed likewiſe to L. Lamia a man of pretorian quality, 
who was heard to cry out upon the funeral pile (13). 
Pliny mentions alſo both theſe ſtories (14). 

[D] Famous for bis luxury and debauchery under 
the Emperor Tiberius.) We have a very humorous 
repreſentation of his charafter in Seneca (15). He 
introduces it with ſeveral fine reflexions upon the 
vicious and profligate manner of life, which many 
perſons led in his time. © As they are reſolved, 
« ſays he, to act every thing contrary to the dic- 
« tates of nature, they at laſt entirely abandon her. 
« Tf it is day-time, then they go to ſleep; if it 
« be night, they apply themſelves to the exerciſe 
« of their bodies, and fit down to dinner. If 


„ the day is juſt ready to break, then it is the 


66 r time for ſupper. It is wrong, they 
* think, to do as other people do. It is baſe and 
« ſordid, to live after the common and vulgar forms. 
« Let us leave the day for the uſe of the public ; 
but appropriate the morning to our own pleaſures. 
« T conſider fuch people juſt in the ſame manner 
& as I do the dead; for where is the difference 
« between their manner of life and a funeral, when 
« they live only by torch-light (16)? I remem- 
« ber ſeveral perſons at one time, who us'd to 
« live this way ; and particularly Atilius (17) Bu- 
« tas, a man of prætorian rank, who having ſpent 
« very large eſtate, and complaining to Tiberius of 
« his poverty, the Emperor replied, 4h Butas, you 
« have waked a little too late. Montanus Julius, who 
« was a pretty good Poet, and well known for his 
« intimacy with Tiberius, tho' he afterwards loſt 
« his favour, uſed to recite his own verſes. He 
« was very fond of introducing deſcriptions of ſun- 
« riſing and ſun-ſet; ſo that when ſome body was 
« expreſling his anger, that he ſhould take up the 
« whole day in reciting, and ſaid that it was im- 
« pertinent to go to hear him, Natta Pinarius an- 
« ſwered with a great deal of humour; Am not 1 
« then very good-natur'd to him? why, I can ſub- 
« mit to hear him from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet. When 
« Montanus, I ſay, was repeating the following 
« verſes; | 


« Tncipit ardentes Phabus producere flammas, 
« Spargere ſe rubicunda dies, jam triſtis birundo 
« Argutis reditura cibos immittere nidis 
« Incipit, & molli partites ore miniſtrat. 
hat is, 
« Now Sol begins to urge his beamy carr 
„ 'Thro' heaven's expanſe ; the ruddy day now 
« dawns ; 
« 'The melancholly ſwallow to her neſt 
« Brings m__ the food, and with parental fond- 
% neſs 
„ Divides it to her young. 


„Varus, a Roman Knight, who was & companion 
14 of L. Vinicius, and a notorious paraſite, and main- 
*+ tained himſelf by his buffoonry, cried out; Why 


Butas is then juſt going to Cet. But when the 


Poet came aſterwards to theſe verſes: 
« Tam ſua paſtores fabulis armenta locarunt 


Jan dare ſopitis nox nigra ſilentia terris 
% Jncipit. 3 


ACINDINUS 


That is, 
© The ſhepherd now within his ſtalls ſecures 
* The tender flocks ; now night with all her ſhades 
Spreads a deep ſilence o'er the weary world. 


“% Varus cried out again; What does he ſay ? Is it 
« night then ? I'll go now to Butas's Levee. No- 
« thing in the world was better known than his 
« manner of life, which was the reverſe of all the 
« common methods; and he had a great many com- 
« panions at that time, who led exactly the ſame kind 
4 of life... I have heard Pedo Albinovanus, who had 


an excellent talent at telling of ſtories, give an 


* account of Sp. Papinius, who was one of theſe 


Pedo lived juſt above Papinius's houſe. 

nine a clock at night, ſays he, I hear the noiſe 
« of whips. Upon this I enquire what the matter 
„ is: they tell me, that he is ſettling accounts 
with his ſervants. About twelve a clock I hear a 
«« prodigious noiſe : they tell me, that he. is exer- 
* ciſing his voice. About two in the morning I 
ask what is the meaning of that noiſe of wheels? 
«« they tell me, that he js carrying about in a litter. 
% About day-break there is a ſtrange running to and 
« fro, and calling of the boys, and buſtling of the but- 
lers and cooks. When I ask what that is for? they 
« tell me, that he is calling for his mull'd wine and 
« broth, and juſt going out of the bath. But per- 
haps you'll ſay, is his ſupper ſo long, that he can- 
* not finiſh it till after midnight? By no means, for 
« he lived extremely frugally, and ſpent nothing but 
* the night. And therefore, when people uſed to 
call him miſer and ſordid fellow, nay, ſays Pedo, 


you ſhould add too, that he is one, who lives by 
candle-light (19).” 


* 


LY 


- 


[E] Put to death by his order.) Xiphilin tells us(20), e di 
that it was reported, that the ſame prodigies hap- 60 


pened to this Acilius Glabrio and to Ulpius Trajanus, 
who were Conſuls the ſame year; tho' thoſe omens 


portended very different fates to them, to the latter 1592. 


the empire, and to the former death. The occa- 


ſion of Glabrio's misfortune was as follows (21). (21) Idem, ibid. 
Domitian had him charged with becoming a proſe- p. 236, 237. 
| Iyte to the Jewiſh, rites, and among other crimes, 


with having fought with wild beaſts ; but the chief 
reaſon of the Emperor's reſentment againſt him was 
merely from envy. For he had obliged Acilius evan 
during his Conſulſhip to attend upon him at the 


youthful games (22), and to fight with a lion of a (22) N,. 
prodigious ſize in the amphitheatre. But he was ſo Hara Jurenilia. 


fortunate as to eſcape without any wound, and killed 
the lion upon the ſpot. | 


Juvenal mentions this Acilius (23): 


Proximus ejuſdem properabat Atilius avi, 


Cum juvene indigno, quem mors tam ſava maneret, 
Et domini gladiis jam deſignata. 


Next him Acilius, tho' his age the ſame, 

With eager haſte to the grand council came: 

With him a youth, unworthy of the fate 

That did too near his growing virtues wait, 

« Urged by the Tyrant's envy, fear, or hate. 

: Dryden. 

The old Scholiaſt upon this paſſage tells us, that this 
Acilius was Conſul under Domitian, who ordered his 
ſon to be put to death, but kept him alive that he 
might feel the more exquiſite regret for the loſs of 
his ſon. Acilius conſul ſub Domitiano fuit, indignus 
pati, gue paſſus eff. Hujus filium juvenem cum oc- 
cideret, ipſum Acilium ſervavit, qui panas ſentiret 
orbitatis. | | 

[L] Lloyd, Moreri, and Collier have been guilty of 
a great many errors in theſe articles.) We Kal con- 
ſider their errors under the particular articles. Un- 
der the firſt article, i. e. that of Manius Acilius Gla- 


brio, Moreri tells us, that he went againſt Antio- 


chus with ſeven hundred horſe and fifteen elephants, 
whereas 


„% men, who have an averſion to day-light (18). (18) Luciſaga 
About 


Dion. p. 235 · el. 


(23) Sar. 4. ver 


(4) Se 
thors c 
ther M 
Hiſt. di 
des Gre 
P. 149, 
Dutch 


{b) CG! 
thol. te 
from p 
770. 


24) 
Max. 


Exem| 
1. 


(25) 4 


ACI 


ACINDYNUS (GREGORY) a Greek Monk, lived in the fourteenth Century. He 
aſſociated with Barlaam, who, from the time of his joining in communion with the 
Greek Church, had made it his buſineſs to confound the Heſycaſtes, who were 
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greatly multiplied among the Monks of Mount Athos. The“ Heſycaſtes were con- From ie 
templative devotees, whoſe name plainly ſhews, that there were Quietiſts in the world 3 


even in that age. Theſe, in the utmoſt fervency of their prayers, imagined they ſaw 
a light like to that which ſhone upon Chriſt at his transfiguration on Mount Ta- 
bor; and aſſerted, that this light was uncreated, though it was very diſtinct from 
64) See the au- the eſſence of God (a). Acindynus, ſeconding Barlaam's impetuoſity, wrote againſt 
thors cited by fa- the illuſions of thoſe fanaticks, and was one of the greateſt ſticklers againſt them in 
they ts Schi the council of Conſtantinople : but he had the misfortune ro meet with antagoniſts 
4 Greer. liv. 5. more powerful than either himſelf or Barlaam, who cauſed them to be cenſured and 
p (49 is, condemned in ſeveral councils. Notwithſtanding his ill ſucceſs in that of Conſtanti- 
nople about anno 1337, he nevertheleſs ventured to charge publickly of hereſy, the 
favourers of Gregorius Palamas, for which the Patriarch of Conſtantinople ſummoned 
him to appear in 1341. Accordingly he came to the council, and was condemned to 
filence, upon pain of excommunication, Six years after this, John Cantacuzenus be- 
ing Emperor and loving Palamas, he was attacked more vigorouſly than before; and 


ſo many cenſures and excommunications were fulminated againſt Acindynus at dif- 4% % ,, 


ferent times, as afterwards reduced him to a calm, but a very obſcure life. 


cap» 16. de Con- 
James ſenſu, &c apud 


Gretſer, a German Jeſuit, publiſhed at Ingolſtad, in 1616, Acindynus's two books e, 


(b) Gree, Or- 
thr, tom. 1. 
fro 


whereas both Livy and Appian aſſure us, that he had 

in his army two thouſand horſe; and the former in- 

forms us, that he had but fourteen elephants. He has 

likewiſe in giving an account of the gilt ſtatue, 

which was erected to this Conſul by his ſon the 

Duumvir, falſly tranſlated the word auratam ſtatuam, 

which ſignifies only @ gilt ſtatue; une flatue b'on 

PUR, 4 flatue of pure gold. In relating the ſtory of 

the woman, who was ſupported in priſon by ſucking 

her daughter's breaſts, Moreri, Lloyd and Collier 

have all of them miſrepreſented it, by telling us, 

that it was a man who was thus ſuſtained by his 

daughter ; and yet they quote Valerius Maximus ve- 

ry particularly for this relation; whereas we have 

ſhewn, that this author repreſents it in a quite dif- 

ferent manner. Nay Mr. Collier has egregiouſly 

miltaken one circumſtance, where he tells us, that 

the Senate had forbid the man all manner of ſuſte- 

pance ; for it appears that the woman, of whom this 

fact is related, was ordered to be ſtrangled, but 

that the keeper having pity on her, would not diſ- 

patch her in that manner, but choſe rather to ſuffer 

her to periſh with hunger. The occaſion of theſe 

writers miſtake in this point, aroſe very probably 

from their confounding a ſtory, which Valerius Maxi- 

(24) Valer. mus relates (24) of Cimon a very aged man, who 
Max. l. 5. c. 4+ was preſerved from being ftarved to death in priſon, 
Exempl, Extern. by ſucking his daughter Pero's breaſt, with the fact 
: RS The former ſtory, according to 
this author, was a very common ſubje&t amongſt 

the painters before his time; and has employed ſe- 

veral of the moſt eminent hands amongſt the mo- 

derns. Under the fourth article, viz. that of Acilius 

Butas, Moreri tranſlates the word prætorius in Sene- 

(25) Epi. 122. ca (25), Prefet du pretoire, i. e. © Prefect of the pre- 
« torium ;” whereas the latter is always expreſſed in 

Latin by Præfectus prætorio. Under the fifth article, 

viz. that of Acilius Glabrio, who was Conſul under 

Domitian, Mr. Collier tells us, that this Emperor 

killed Acilius's ſon, upon the pre tence, that he fought 

with wild beaſts, but really becauſe he dreaded his 

ſtrength, having killed a lion in Africa. He ſeems 

to have tranſlated this from Lloyd, tho' he differs from 

him in one circumſtance; for the latter ſays, that 

Acilius's ſon killed a lion in the Albanian mount. 

Theſe two authors quote no authority for what they 


3 756 © for ſeveral years [A], has at laſt met with more learned and more equitable judges [B]. 


H. Liter. Scrip. 


de eſſentia & operatione Dei. Leo Allatius alſo publiſhed a Poem (5), and ſome frag- Ze, p. 34 
ments of the ſame author (c), who having had the fate to be looked upon as a heretic Fonda ches 


Appendix with 
regard to the pre- 
ſent articles 


mention in that point ; and we have ſeen above that 
Dion Caſſius's account is extremely different from 
this. 
[4] Looked upon as a heretic for ſeveral years.] 
As in the heat of a diſpute, a man who thinks of no- 
thing but how to puſh home his adverſary, ſhall often 
be blinded to ſuch a degree, as not to perceive that 
he runs from one extreme to the other ; or at leaſt 
carries his reaſons to ſuch a length, that they prove 
too much: I don't doubt but Barlaam and Acindynus 
gave Palamas their adverſary an advantage by this 
means; and that being orthodox at the bottom, they 
ſometimes argued like heretics. Prateolus has not omit- 
ted them in his catalogue; but then, it is impoſſible 
to make any thing of the ſentence of their condem- 
nation as he has expreſſed it. A circumſtance that 
is leſs obſcure in his book with regard to Barlaam 
and Acindynus, is, that the Council which was al- 
ſembled to condemn them, was held in the preſence 
of the bleſſed and moit famous Emperor Michael 
Andronicus Paleologus, and of John his ſon; in the 
reign of Henry VII, Emperor of Germany, and 
Pope John XXII, about the year of our Lord 1313. 
(1). The whole paſlage ſwarms with errors; for iſt, (1) Pratecl E- 
In the Century in queſtion (2) no Emperor of Con- cb. Herer. p. 
ſtantinople could be called % % , by a Roman Ca- wy _ Coons 
tholic, but Michael Paleologus, who joined in com- 77% Lg 
munion with the holy See, and died in that commu- word is taken in 
nion. Now he was not called Michael Andronicus ; general for an 
he had no ſon whoſe name was John, and he died hundred years, to 
in 1283. Secondly, the Emperor whoſe ſon was == 
named Fohn, is called barely Andronicus Paleologus, f 
did not begin his reign till 1328, and was not co- 
temporary with Henry VII and John XXII. Laſt- 
ly, it is an error to ſay that Acindynus was ſentenced 
about anno 1313. Father Gaultier has not omitted 
Barlaam and Acindynus in his chronological tables, 
but has rank'd them among the heretics, and that 
on the authority of Prateolus. 
[B] At laſt met with Judges who were more egui- (3) Gretferi No- 
table.) See the authors quoted by Moreri; I mean t in Cantacuze- 
Pontanus on Cantacuzenus, and Spondanus's Annals. um & in editi- 


See alſo thoſe of Bzovius, Gretzer (3), Father Maim- e Aindyni. 


bourg (4), and the authors cited by him in the work rr 


g r 8 Hiſt. du Schi ſine 
pointed out in the margin. 2 Gree: 2 


ACINDYNUS (SEPTIMIUS) was Conſul of Rome with Valerius Proculus, the 
ſame year that Conſtantine, ſon tꝭ Conſtantine the Great, was killed near Aquileia (a). C4 I 36, ac- 
He had been Governor of Antioch, and during his government there happened an gls © ca. 


event (mentioned by St. Auſtin) (5), which deſerves our notice. 


A certain man neg- (4) Aguſt- 4 


lecting to carry to the treaſury the pound of gold he was taxed ; Acindynus threw g- 


in Ment , lib t. 


him into priſon, and ſwore he would hang him, in caſe he did not pay the money on ap: 16. 
a certain day which he appointed. The time was very near expired, when the poor 


m.n found it impoſſible for him to ſatisfy the demand of the Governor. 


He had, 
indeed, 


204. 


(1) Auguſt. de 


Sermone Domini 


ACI 


indeed, a beautiful wife, but then ſhe had no money ; and yet it was from her only that 
he could entertain any hopes of liberty. Now it happened that a very rich man, enflamed 
with the love of this woman, offered her the pound of gold on which her huſband's life 
depended ; and deſired no other recompence but the pleaſure of paſſing away a night with (c) Pale 5, 
her (c). The woman, taught by the Scriptures that her body was not in her own power, but „ 


mſcert vella » ſe 


in that of her huſband, acquainted him with the offers which the rich gallant made her, ar; Iran 7. 


* declaring that ſhe was ready to accept of them, provided he would give his conſent, , Auel. 


de Herm. D; ming 


as he had abſolute power over her body, and in caſe he were willing to fave his life at Ae, ti. x, 
the expence of her chaſtity, which was entirely at his diſpoſal, The impriſon'd huf. “ 7 
band thanked his wife, and ordered her to go and lie with her gallant. She obeyed, 

giving on that occaſion her body to her huſband, not with reſpect co the uſual carnal 
gratifications, but to the deſire he had to Jive (d). The ſum agreed upon was given (4) Ila cpu; 
her by the gallant, but then it was lily taken away, and another purſe ſubſtituted in 77," mo" 


2 4 dedit, non concum. 
its place, filled only with earth. The good woman at her return home (for ſhe had 4%, vr fe, jy 


waited upon her gallant at his country-ſeat) no ſooner perceived the fraud, but ſhe Au, b 
complained publickly of it, ſued for juſtice at the Governor's hands, and ingenuouſly 

told him the whole — Acindynus began by owning himſelf in a fault, and then 

declared that his ſeverity and menaces had forced the unhappy pair to have recourſe 

to ſuch remedies; and thereupon ſentenced himſelf to pay the pound of gold into the 
treaſury, and afterwards decreed that the woman ſhould poſſeſs the piece of ground 

whence the earth had been taken which was found in her purſe. St. Auſtin does not 

dare determine whether the woman's conduct on this occaſion, ought to be cenſured 

or applauded [A]; and he inclines much more to the Jatter 225 which is ſome- (e) In the re 
what ſurprizing [CJ]. We have before ſeen () the ſame wr 

| | Chryſoſtom, LECH. 


[4] Does not dare determine, whether this to- nus e&ftlimare quod velit, quamvis in eam partem pro- 
man condudt on this occafion ought to be cenſured or penſior videatur, quod id fieri non liceat (6). 1. e. (6) Riveti Oper, 
applauded.) This is maniteſt from theſe words: Ni- © Which ftory of Acindynus being related, St. Au- om. 1. P. 281. 


oole morals in St. . 1 


hil hinc in alteram partem diſputo ; liceat cuigue Aſti- 
mare quod velit (1). i. e. © I ſhall not here diſpute 
on either fide, let every one form what judgment 


in Monte, lib. 1. « he thinks proper.” In another place he makes it 


cap. 16. 


2) Auguſtinus 
contra Fauſt. 
Manich. lib. 22. 


c. 37. 


a queſtion, whether a woman could properly be called 
unchaſte, in caſe, to ſave her husband's life, and by 
his order, ſhe were to lie with another man? Scru- 
e e diſputari poteſt utrum illius mulieris pudicitia 
violaretur, etiam fi quiſquam carni ejus commixtus 
foret, cum id in ſe fieri pro mariti vita, nec ills neſ- 
ciente fed jubente permitteret, nequaquam fidem deſerens 
conjugalem, & poteſtatem non abnuens maritalem (2). 
i. e. It may be the ſubject of a nice diſpute, whether 
« the chaſtity of a woman would be violated, even 
* tho” any one ſhould have carnal knowledge of her, 
« when ſhe allowed of this merely to fave her huſ- 
« band's life, and that not unknown to him but with 
his conſent ; and thereby neither relinquiſhing her 
* conjugal fidelity, nor denying the power of her huſ- 


(3) Riveti Exer- e band.” Rivetus having cited theſe words, adds (3), 
cit. 73- in Gene. that St. Auſtin informs us, that. this incident hap- 


Oper tom. 1. 
5 281. 

(4) It is Con- 
ſlant ius in the 


pened under the Emperor Conſtantine (4), when 
Acindynus &. 
[B] He inclines much more to the latter] (to ap- 


work of St. Auſ- prove her conduct). This appears very plainly from 


tin I now cite. 


(5) Auguſt. de 
Sermone Domini 
an Monte, libs 1. 
Cap» 16. 


the following words: Non ita eft exiſtimandum ne 


hoc etiam fæmina, viro permittente, facere poſſe vi- 


deatur ; quod omnium ſenſus excludit. Duamguam 
nonnullæ cauſe poſſint exiſtere ubi & uxor mariti 
conſenſu pro ipſo marito hoc factere debere videatur.. . 
Nihil hic in alteram partem diſputo. . . Sed tamen nar- 
rato hoc facto (viz. that of the woman, whoſe huſ- 
band had been thrown into priſon by Atindynus) non 
ita reſpuit hoc ſenſus humanus, quod in illa muliere, 
viro jubente commiſſum eſt, quemadmodum antea, cum 
fine ullo exemplo res ipſa poneretur, horruimus (5). 
i. e. We are not to ſuppoſe, that a wife may ſeem 
« to be allowed to do that, tho" with her husband's 
leave; which is againſt the general opinion. Tho' 
« there may be ſome caſes in which the wife ought 
« to do this when her husband conſents to it... . 
] pronounce nothing on either fide. . . But now I 
„ have told this ſtory (that of the woman whoſe 
husband Acindynus had impriſoned.) The action 
« this woman committed in obedience to her huſ- 
„ band's command, is not ſo repugnant to the gene- 
„ral ſenſe, nor ſtrikes us with ſo much horror as 
„ before, when the thing is propoſed without an 
« example.” I therefore don't know on what grounds 
the Proteſtant Divine, quoted in the preceding re- 
mark, aflerts, that St. Auſtin was inclined rather to 
cenſure than to juſtify this woman. uo fatto A. 
cindyni explicato, lib. rum unicuique permittit Auguſti- 


« ſtin leaves every man to form what judgment he 
« pleaſes on it; tho' he ſeems rather inclined to 
* think that this is not a lawful action.“ 

[C] Which is ſomewhat ſurprizing.) Should not 
ſo great a Divine as St. Auſtin have known, that 
our life, which is a merely temporal and periſhable 
bleſſing, ought not to be ſo dear to us, as to be 
thought worthy of being redeemed, when the law 
of God muſt be diſobeyed for that purpoſe ? For as 
this diſobedience is a fin which ſubjects us to ever- 
laſting torments, and a moral evil, which offends an 
infinite Being; it is no leſs imprudent than'irrational, 
to chuſe to commit a ſin, rather thag lay down 
one's life. I pals over thoſe abyſſes of corruption, 
which are open wherever we tread, by telling us, 
that an action which would be criminal were it not 
done with a deſign of ſaving life, becomes inno- 
cent, when committed with that view. Acin- 


dynus's priſoner would have been guilty of ſcan- 


dalous pimping, and conſenied to the crime of 
adultery, properly io called, had he permitted his 
wife to lie with the Gallant, purely for the lucre of 
a pound of gold : but, as he conſents to it, merely 
in the view of ſaving his lite, it is no longer a con- 
ſent to adultery, but an allowable action. Is it not 
manifeſt, that were ſuch a moral principle to take 
place, there is not a ſingle precept of the ten com- 
mandments, which the fear of death might not diſpenſe 
us ſrom obeying? Where do we meet with any 
exceptions in favour of adultery? In caſe a woman 
is not obliged to obey the commandment, viz. not 
to defile her body, if it gives her an opportunity of 
ſaving her husband's life ; ſhe won't be under an ob- 
ligation of ſubmitting to it, when her own life lies 
at ſtake; for God does not require, that we ſhould 
love another perſon better than our ſelves. One may. 
therefore violate the law of chaſtity with impunity, 
when it ſaves us from death; why therefore, from a 
parity of reaſoning, may not murther, theft, perju- 
ry, the abjuring of one's religion, &c. be allowed? 
The greateſt men are apt to go aſtray, and to loſe 
their way, even in the ſmootheſt roads. Is it not 
pretty evident, that St. Paul did not pretend, that a 
husband has the liberty to diſpoſe of his wife's body 
at random, and to whomſoever he pleaſes : St. Paul, 
I ſay, when he obſerves, that the wife has no power 
over her own body, but her husband? We neverthe- 
leſs find theſe words of the Apoſtle puzzle St. Au- 
ſtin, and that he lays great ſtreſs on the diſtinction, 
marito jubente, i. e. © by her husband's command ;” 
and, poteſtatem non abnuens maritalem, 1. e.“ not de- 
« nying the authority of her husband.“ We ſhall 


take notice elſewhere (7), that he has employed this E 


dectrine article SAR Ali. 


f$) Ri 
cum. 1 


AC 


Chryſoſtom, with regard to the conduct of Abraham and Sarah. 


doctrine of St. Paul, to juſtify Abraham and Sarah, 


M 


c 


is very evident from the ſacred writings, that no evil 


5 with regard to Hagar's concubinage. Let us hear a *© of puniſhment muſt ever be ranſomed with the evil 
, Divine, who tho' he lived many centuries after the “ of guilt ; bat that we ought to lay down life rather 
| father abovementioned, was nevertheleſs a better “ than preſerve it for ourſelves or others, when 
f. moraliſt on this head. 2-2 in re, (viz. the incident it cannot be preſerved without offending 
ing of the woman, whoſe husband was impriſoned by « God We are not therefore in any manner to 
I, Acindynus,) mirum eft talem ac tantum virum potuiſſ} imagine that it is lawful for a husband or wife to 
dubitare, cum ex ſatra ſeriptura conſlet apertiſime © commit adultery, to ſave the life of either; but 

malum aliqued pane nunquam offe redimendam mals rather that they ſhould wait for death, nay even 

culpæ, & vitam potius efſe deponendam, quam ut can voluntarily ſeek for it, rather than betray each 

nobis aut aliis ſervemus id facientes ex quo Deus of- © other's chaſtity 3 to preſerve which, many of the 

4g fenderetur. Nullo modo itaque cenſendum eſt licitum “ chaſteſt women, (not only among the Heathens but 
4 efſe adulterii remedium vel marito, vel uxori vitan- * even among the Chriſtians) not only ſuffered others 
ſod dæ alterius necis cauſa; quin potius mortem expeftare © to kill them, but laid violent hands upon theme 
fl. convenit, imo wer) ultro expetere quam alterutrias © ſelves, an action however I don't approve.” He 
* caſtitatem prodere, ob cujus conſervationem multæ pu- quotes the example of Sophronia, which I ſhall men- 
diciſſime fermine non folum ab aliis occidi ſuſtinue- tion in its place. Read Menage's Anænitates Juris, 

runt, ſed etiam (quod tamen probare nolim) fibi ipſis chapter the 1oth, entitled De mariti /enocinio ; Adul- 

vim intulerunt, non ſolim inter Ethnicos, ſed etiam terarum viros ordinari non potuiſſe. See page 5 2d 

(2) Riveri Oper. inter Chriſtianos (8). i. e. It is ſurprizing that ſo of the Leipſic edition in 1680, in $vo. 
rom. 1- p. 281. great a man ſhould heſitate in this matter, ſince it 

ACME, was a Jewiſh Lady, retained in the ſervice of Livia; the wife of Au- 

> guſtus Cæſar [A]. She was bribed by Antipater the ſon of Herod the Great, to en- 
+ gage in his intereſt [B]; but one'of her attempts to ſerve him proved very fatal to 
her ſelf, for having forged a letter in the name of Salome, that King's ſiſter, to her 

miſtreſs Livia, in order to expoſe the former to Herod's reſentment, the impoſture 

was detected [C], and ſhe was puniſhed for it in the manner, that ſo flagrant a 

* crime 


(7) Annal. I. 1. 


Scelikewiſe Ca- 
Uudon 1n Sucto- 


[.1] Retained in the ſervice of Livia the wife of Au- 
guſtus Cæ ſar. ] Joſephus's words are, iJvwaws dt *Tovaiz 
Th nao ap; Yuri. ji. e. She was ſervant to Julia 
« the wife of Czar.” We may obſerve that Joſe- 
phus and other authors always call her Julia, after 
ſhe was adopted into the Julian family by Auguſtus's 
will, as we find by Tacitus (1). 


[B] She was bribed by Antipater the Fm of He- 


woes Thr n mögen ©; wife Takes wala bs 4. 
retry Vie eld” ors Tighophoreras Tad Ws tienen 
With regard to the letter, which was pretended to 
be written by Salome to Acme's miſtreſs, the ſenſe 
of it was dictated by Antipater, but Acme wrote 
it as follows: © Acme to King Herod greeting. 
* As I have the greateſt ſolicitude to diſcover every 

thing, which is done contrary to your intereſt, 


rod the Great to engage in his intereſt.) He was the © I have procured a letter of Salome written to my 
nx, p.291 eldeſt ſon of Herod by a woman of Aſcalon named * miſtreſs; which I have taken a copy of, in order 
( ech. Au- Doris (2). He exaſperated his father ſo much againſt “ to ſerve you, tho with the utmoſt danger to 


£17. l. 14. Co II. 


v. 719. forms I. 


edit. HavercamPp» 
(3) Lib. 10. c. 0» 


Alexander and Ariſtobulus, his ſons by Mariamne, 
that they were ſtrangled by his order (3). When 
Antipater had thus removed them, his ambition 


myſelf; and have here ſent it you. She wrote 
this, being prompted by a ſtrong defire of mar- 
rying Syllæus. I defire therefore you'll deſtroy 


140. 1. Pp. $22. Prompted him to attempt his father's life, that he “ this letter, leſt my life ſhould be endanger'd by 
% Lib. 17-c- 1- might obtain the kingdom (4). But this deſign of © the diſcovery (8).” This pretended letter of Sa- ($) Lib. 19. c. 5. 
p- 826. 


his was diſcovered at the ſame time that Herod had 
ſent him to Auguſtus with a large ſum of money and 
his will, in which he declared Antipater his ſucceſſor 
in the kingdom (5). Upon his return from Rome he 
was acculed of the conſpiracy, and condemned by 
Herod and Quintilius Varus, who was then Governor 


lome contained the ſevereſt reproaches imaginable p. 841. tom. 1. 
againſt Herod, and accuſed him of the molt ſhoc- 

king crimes (9). When Herod ſaw ſuch a dreadful (9) De Bello Jud. 
ſcene of villany opened, he was extremely enraged |. 1. c. 32. pag. 
at his ſon Antipater, and reſolved to put him to 135+ tom. 2. 


#1 1k vo 
; . Lil 17. Co Io 


& p 83a, 833 


(6) C. 3. & ſeg. 


(7) C. 6, 


of Syria, and kept in prion till his father had ſent 
to Auguſtus to acquaint him with the affair (6) At 
laſt he was put to death by Herod's command, when 
he found, that upon a rumour of his death, he had 
attempted to bribe his keeper to ler him eſcape (7). 
[C] Having forged a letter in the name of Salome, 
that King's ſiſter, to her miſtreſs Livia, in order to 
expoſe the former to Herod's reſentment, the impoſture 
was detected.] While Antipater was in priſon for his 
deſigns againſt his father's life, there was a letter in- 
tercepted, written by Antiphilus, who lived then in 
Egypt, to Antipater, wherein he told him, that he 
had ſent Acme's letter to him, though with the at- 
moſt danger of his life. For, ſays he, you know that 
my ruin will be again attempted by both families, if 


I ſhould be diſcovered. Upon this Herod asked for 


the other letter, but it could not be found ; for An- 
tiphilus's ſervant, who brought that which had been 
reid, affirmed very confidently, that he had received 
no other. While the King was in this perplexity, 
one of his friends imagined, that he ſaw a letter con- 
cealed in the foldings of the inner coat of the ſer- 
vant, which being examined, they diſcovered it. 
The letter was to this purpoſe: “ Acme to Anti- 
pater, greeting. I have written to your father in 


death immediately, *for having thus attempted his 
lite, and that of his ſiſter, and even bribed Cæſar's 
family, in order to execute his purpoſe. Beſides Sa- 
lome added new force to his reſentment, by ſhewing 
all the marks of ſorrow imaginable, and defiring him 
to puniſh her with death, if any proof could be 
brought againſt her in that affair. Herod therefore 
ſent for his ton, and commanded him to declare 
whatever he knew againit her without any heſita- 
tion. But he continuing ſilent, the King ordered 
him, ſince his whole conduct appeared ſo extremely 
criminal, to diſcover immediately, who were his at- 
ſociates and aſſiſtants in theſe villanous deſigns. Up- 
on which he acknowledged that Antiphilus was the 
only perſon concerned in all theſe tranſactions. He- 
rod being confounded with grief reſolved at firſt to 
ſend his ſon to Auguſtus, in order to receive the 
puniſhment due to the crimes, which he had intend- 
ed. But afterwards being apprehenſive leſt he ſhould 
be reſcued by his friends, he kept him ſtill in priſon; 
and ſent Embaſſadors again to Czſar with letters of 
accuſation againſt his ſon, and the proofs of the 
ſhare, which Acme had in carrying on his deſigns, 
and a copy of the letters, which had been intercept- 
ed. Atv 7 {io C25 tire 2 IcH e £7% 1067 1- 
Jef. Ty Vito, ini Th Anhαι.i GUYLG%8(Y4O EE - 


the manner, which you deſired ; and ſent him a 

copy of the counterſcir letter of Salome to my 

| „ miltreſs; which when he has read, I am confident, 

= * that he will paniih Salome for the ſuppoſed con- 
of the „ ſpiracy.” AKMH ANTIOATPO. "Eyes 73 wa 
> A Ho Thi os city beg ix - 6 GyriypaPpor Wonour 15 


TW, 36, yn/pafu Tov inigehwr (10). Auguſtus imme- (10) Antiq. lib. 
diately gave orders for the execution of Acme, and 17. c. 5. tom. 1. 
left it in Herod's power to puniſh Antipater in what P. 842. 

f ˖ aniſi (11) C. 7. pag» 
manner he thought proper, either by baniſhment or > 
death (11); and accordingly he ſuffered the latter, (14) In the New 
as we obſerved above (12). BJ. 


In 


206 


ACO 


(a) Joſeph. A crime deſerved (a), Moreri has been guilty of ſome errors even in this ſhort ar- 


ttg. ud. I. 17. . 
4 * „„ ne 


[D] Moreri has 'been guilty of ſome errors even in 
(13) Artig. l. 
27. c. 5- p. 84. 1 higheſt quality among the Jes; but gives no 
cs De Beh Authority for that aſſertion. Joſephus only tells us, 
Fudaic. I. 1. © that ſhe was a Fewweſs by birth, Is9kin To iv, (13), 
32. tom. 2. p. and ſervant to Julia, or Livia, "Leia; Zepanaing (14). 


138. edit. Haver-Moreri has likewiſe given us a very falſe and un- 
camp. 


this ſhort article.] He tells us, that ſhe was 4 woman of 


intelligible account of Acme's contrivrance againſt 
Salome; for he tells us, that he torote a letter to 
Herod, as if it came from her miſtreſs, again? Sa- 
lome ; whereas it appears, that the letter, which ſhe 
wrote to him, was in her own name, and incloſed a 
pretended letter from Salome to Livia, full of com- 
plaints and reproaches againſt Herod (15). (15) See above 
Note [C]. 


c ACOMINATUS (MICHAEL) CHONIATA, was born in Phrygia, and was 
Archbiſhop of Athens. He flouriſhed in the year 1204, but was then much advanced 
(a) Cave, Hiß. in years (a). He wrote ſeveral books of Hiſtory, part of which is till extant in manu- 


Literary. Sec. xili. 


g. ſcript in the Imperial Library at Vienna (5), and contains fifty ſeven leaves. 
p. 619, 620. ed. ICTIP a i 
Colonizz Allo- writings we ſhall give ſome account of in the Note hereunder [A] 


drog · 1720. 


[4] His other writings we ſhall give ſome account 

2 the note hereunder. |] e have ſtill extant in 

tin his Funeral oration upon the death of his Bro- 

ther Nicetas, printed with Nicetas's works at Paris in 

(r) Adverſus 1566, and at Francfort in 1568, in fol. and in the 
FHttingerum, p. Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xxv. pag. 180. Leo Alla- 
197- tius (1) has quoted ſome fragments of it in Greek 
— 1 ard Latin. His Treatiſe of the Croſs is in the King's 
— N library at Paris (2), and likewiſe his Oration, in 
Higliotb. Many. Which he ſhewed, that the city of Athens was very 
ſcriptor, Libre much different from what it was anciently (3). In 
ra, Þ» 74- the Bodleian library (4) are the following manuſcripts 


9 under his name; Protheoria, contra reprebendentes, 
be, * 135. quod ægrè adduceretur ad ſpecimen ingenii ſui eden- 


(4) Amongſt the dum, i.e, © A reply to thoſe, who blamed him for 
Baroccian MSS- „ not publiſhing ſome work.” Encomium Nicetæ 
num. 131. See Choniate, i. e. An elogium upon Nicetas Chonia- 
5 —_——y « ta,” Oratio habita Athenis, i. e. An oration 
brary, p. 15, 16. made at Athens.” Catbecheſis prima, i. e.“ The 
apud Cave Hiſt, * firſt Catechiſm.” Sermo in media Quadrigeſi md, 


Liter, i. e. A ſermon preached in the middle of Lent.” 


His other (+) c. Hive. 
XXVI- 


Sermo in Feſto Palmarum, i. e. A ſermon preached 

on Palm-ſunday.” Alloguium Nicephori Prætoris, 

i. e.“ The Speech of Nicephorus the Prætot.“ 

Sermo, cum primum inviſeret Euripum Euboicum, i. e. 

* A ſermon preached when he firſt viſited Eutipus 

„in Eubcea.” Epiſtolæ variæ, i. e. Divers letters.” 

Homilia de creatione hominis, i. e.“ An homily up- 

„ on the creation of man.” Lamentatio demortui 

Adyephi, i.e. © A lamentation upon the death of 

« Adyephus.” Controverſia judicialis inter animam & 

corpus, i. e. A judicial controverſy between the 

« ſoul and body,” which begins thus, Ty F A 

tens. Letters to the Archbiſhop of Naupactum. An 

oration upon Iſaacius Angelus the Emperor, who aſ- 

tended the throne A. D. 1185, which begins thus, 

EI 4 Barre wiv Norv. A funeral oration upon 

Neophytus the Archimandrite of the Monks of Athens, (5) Se Oudin 
which begins, EI Leden, i@n my yromarivey, Ad Comment, de 
Euſtachium Theſſalonicenſem monodia, i. e. A mono- = pt. Eccig. 


% dy to Euſtathius of Theſſalonica (5). ref rio 2, 


& ACOMINATUS (NICET AS) CHONIATA, brother to the preceding, when he 
was but nine years old, went to Conſtantinople to him, and was educated under him. 
He afterwards applied himſelf to a court: life, and became Secretary to Alexius Comne- 
nus, and to Iſaacius Angelus ſucceſſively. He was raiſed gradually to the dignity of 
a Senator of Conſtantinople, great Logothete, Secretary of State, and Grand Cham- 


berlain to the Emperor. 


But his good fortune, which had ſo long favoured him, at 


laſt deſerted him. For when the Latins took Conſtantinople in the year 1204 [A] he 


[4] When the Latins took Conſtantinople in the year 
1204.] The ſtate of the Eaſtern empire and of the 
Greek church was expoſed to divers revolutions in 
the thirteenth Century. The Emperor Iſaacius An- 
gelus, after he had held the crown nine years, was 
obliged to reſign it in the year 1195, to his own bro- 
ther Alexius, who aſſumed the name of Commenus ; 
and having ordered Iſaacius Angelus to be depoſed, 
impriſoned him with his young ſon Alexius. But the 
latter eſcaped from Conſtantinople, and went to Ger- 
many to the Emperor Philip his brother-in-law, 
where he applied himſelf by the Emperor's advice 
to the army, which was juſt ready to depart for the 
Holy Land in the cruſade. He deſired them, before 
they failed to Paleſtine, to expel the uſurper from 
the throne of Conſtantinople, and to reſtore him to 
it, promiſing to join them in their expedition to 
the Holy Land with all the forces he could raiſe in 
his empire. This propoſition being made to the 
Croiſes, who were aſſembled at Venice, by the Em- 
peror Philip's Embaſladors and Alexius's Deputies, 
it was accepted by the Venetians and French, 
whoſe army laid ſiege to Conſtantinople in the year 
1203, and took it in eight days time. The elder 
Alexius fled by the Boſphorus and the Euxin 
ſea to Zagora an iſland in Thrace, Upon which 
Iſaacius was ſet at liberty, and reſtored to the crown 
with his ſon Alexius. This Emperor promiſed to ac- 
knowledge the Pope's authority, to put an end to the 
1chiſm, and to reunite all his ſubjects with the church 
of Rome, But not being then in a condition to 
diſcharge entirely what he had promiled to the 
Princes of the cruſade, he perſuaded them to defer 
their expedition to the Holy Land till Eaſter the 
year following. During that interval the army of 
the Latins lay at the gates of Conſtantinople ; and 
the natural averſion which they had for the Greeks 


was 


occaſioned frequent conteſts between them; in one 

of which ſome of the ſoldiers of that army being 

inſulted by the Citizens, ſet fire to the city, and 

burnt part of it. This accident expoſed not only the 

Latins, but even the two Emperors, whom they had 
reſtored, to the hatred of the Greeks, and gave an 
opportunity to one of their relations, whoſe name 

was Murzulphle to ſeize the Government (1). It was (1) He was al- 
by his Counſel that Alexius refuſed to perform his led ſo from his 
promiſe to the Croiſes ; which occaſioned an open exceſſive large 
war between them, in which the Greeks hay. ©Y<-brows: 
ing fail'd of the ſucceſs they expected, the people 

of Conſtantinople thought they were betrayed by 

their own Princes, and proclaimed Nicholas Canna- 

bus Emperor. Murzulphle having ſeized the perſon 

of Alexius, procured himſelf to be acknowledged 
Emperor by the people, put Cannabus in irons, 
ſtrangled Alexius in priſon, and haſtened the death of 
Iſaacius. But this treachery of his was ſoon pu- 

niſhed by the Croiſes, who immediately laid ſiege to 
Conſtantinople, and took it by ſtorm the twelfth of 

April, 1204. Murzulphle having eſcaped the night 

before, Theodorus Laſcaris was choſen Emperor in 

his room by the Greeks. 'The city was given up to 

be plundered by the ſoldiers, who committed all the 

various kinds of cruelty And violence imaginable. 

The Latins having thus made themſelves maſters of 

the city, choſe Baldwin Earl of Flanders Emperor, 

and Thomas Moroſini a Venetian Patriarch; for it 

was agreed, that if the Emperor was a Frenchman, 

the Patriarch ſhould be a Venetian. They ſeized all 

the churches, and filled them with Latin Prieſts ; 

they likewiſe extended their conqueſts into Greece, 

and reduced almoſt entirely whatever belonged to 

the Greek Einperors in Europe, and divided it among 
themſelves. Murzulphle and the elder Alexius fal- 

ling into the hands of th» Latins, the former was 
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was obliged to fly with his wife, who was then big with child, and with his children, 
the calamities of the war. But at laſt he ſettled at Nice in Bithynia, 
( Oudin, Cen- where he died ſome time after the year 1206, for the particular time is not known (a). 


in order to eſca 


wnentar. de Script. 


= 


Zeelſ. Ser. zl. His F uneral Oration was pronounced by his brother Michael Acominatus, Archbiſhop 


fom- 2. Col. 
1709, 17 10, 


of Athens, as we obſerved in the foregoing article (5), He wrote an Hiſtory in one (4) Note LA. 


1711. and twenty books from the death of Alexis Comnenus in the year 1118, where Zo- 

. | naras ended his, to the year 1203. There have been ſeveral editions of it [BJ. It 
has been much applauded by the beſt criticks [C]. Beſides this he wrote ſeveral other 
works, of which we ſhall give an account in the Note hereunder [D]. 


put to death, and the latter impriſoned ; ſo that 
there remained only Theodorus Laſcaris, who hav- 
ing eſcaped to Aſia, fix'd the ſeat of his Empire at 
Du Pin, Neu- Nice (2), where our author Nicetas Acominatus at 
vel: Biblictheque laſt ſettled himſelf, and died. We have a very tra- 
is Auteurs Ee, gical account of the taking of Conſtantinople in Ni- 
© 2. its Ba. cetas's Hiſtory, who has repreſented the ſhocking 
ris 1502. barbarities, which the Latins were guilty of, in very 
ſtrong colours. But his teſtimony in this point has 
(3) Fr. Ignatius been rejected by a Roman Catholic writer (3), be- 
Hiyaciachus * cauſe he was a Greek, and a man of very little cre- 
_ om 1, dit, as he aſſerts; Nicetæ itague bac in re teftimoni- 
(4) So l imagine um, utpote viri Græci (4), ac ſubleſtæ admodum fidei, 
it ſhould be read, contermnti merito debet. Tho' even this author imme- 
and not Grece, diately after acknowledges, that the Latin, con- 
. 9 — 4 mitted ſeverat crimes and ſacrileges upon that oc- 
Vindelic 4-4 cafion ; and tells us, that the anonymous, writer of 
the life of Pope Innocent III, ingenuouſly confeſſes 
the ſame. 

[B] There have been ſeveral editions Hit.] It 
was printed in Greek with a Latin verſion and notes 
by r Wolfius at Baſil in 1557, in fol. at 
Paris in 1566, at Francfort in 1568, in fol. at Ge- 
neva 1593, in 4to, and at Paris amongſt the Byzan- 
tine Hiſtorians in 1647, in fol. with a Gloſſary by 

(5) Oudin, 251 Carl. Annabali Fabroti (5). In the year 1702 and 
abr, and Olea- 1705, John Boivin publiſhed in two volumes in fo- 
2 lio, The Byzantine Hiſtory of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
tom. 2- p. 11, Printed at Paris by John Aniſſon the King's Printer in 
edit, Jene 1911. Greek and Latin; and at the end of the ſecond vo- 
lume he added, in Greek and Latin from a manu- 
ſcript in the King's library, Nicetæ Choniate narra- 
tionem de ſtatuis Conſtantinopolitanis, quas Latini 
(6) Oudin, ibid. capt& urbe confractas, in monetam conflaverant (6) : 
Col. 1710. i. e. Nicetas Choniata's account of the ſtatues of 
« Conſtantinople, which the Latins, when they had 
« taken that city, melted down, and coined into 
% money.” We find by the author of the 2 
to Lambecius's account of the Emperor's library at 
(% Daniel de Vienna (7), that there is a Greek manuſcript intitled, 
Neſſel in Brevi- Mich. Chonjate Hiſtoria , i. e.“ The Hiſtory of 
are & Supple- « Mich. Choniata.” This unqueſtionably belongs to 
_—— Michael Acominatus, whom we aſcrib'd it to in the 
blath. Cefar preceding article; but the learned Caſimir Oudin 
Vindoncbenſs, (8) has mentioned it under that of one Nicetas A- 
Parte 5. Cod. 26. cominatus; which is certainly an error. But Dr. 
(3) Ub: ſupra. Cave is right in aſcribing it to the former (9). 
(9) . mo o [CI It has been much applauded by the beſt critics. ] 
edit. 8 Al. Lipſius tells us (10), that even amongſt the later 
lobrog- 1720. Greek writers there are two authors, who are not to 
(10) Politicor. I. be contemned. The firſt is Nicetas Choniates, who 
2.c-9.y12. js at preſent but little known, but well deſerves to be 
generally read. He was a man of excellent and ſo- 
lid ſenſe above any writer of that age. His ſtile is 
elaborate, and ſhews very often that he affected to 
imitate the Poets, and particularly Homer. His man- 
ner of writing is diſtinct, clear, and without any 
impertinence; it is conciſe and exact. He intro- 
duces many noble obſervations; and the judgment 
which he paſſes upon things, is always free and ſo- 
lid. The learned reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
this paſſage in Lipſius's expreſſive tho* peculiar Latin 


ACONTIUS (JAMES) a Philoſopher, 


(a) Moreri pla- the ſixteenth Century (a). 
ces him in the 


ſtyle. Fam inter infimos guogue Græcos duo ſunt, guo: 
non contemno. Prior eft Nicetas Choniates. Is pard in 
adhuc vg notus fatecr ; ſed dignifſimus notitid; 
purum rettumgue ingenium, fi aliud ills avo. Stylus 
ejus operojus, Poetas & Homerum ſæ te reſipiens : ut 
res & narratio ipſa diſtinita, compſita, fine vanitate, 
fine ineptiis, brevis, quod ſatis eſt, & fila. Crebra 
apud eum & opportuna monita ; judicia non libera 
ſolim, ſed ſana. Voſſius obferves (11), that he was (xr) De Her. 
a diligent reader and imitator of Homer, ſo that Grcis, lib. 2. 
the unuſual and poetical turn, which he affects to © 28. 
give his ſtile, renders it ſometimes a little harſh and 
tiff; eſpecially in his preface: but the reſt of his 
work is much more clear and flowing, as he pro- 
miſes in that preface, So that, as that learned wri- 
ter tells us, he ſeems in his preface to have deſigned 
to ſhew what a talent he had at coining new words ; 
but if he had done fo in his Hiſtory, it would not 
have deſerved near ſo much applauſe, as it now has. 
Diligens fuit Homeri leftor ac imitator, adeo ut ob 
poeticam atque inſolentem diftionem quandogue durior 
fat : cum primis in prefatione, que ſand ſalebroſa ; 
in cæteris mollius fluit ; quod & de ſe in prefatio- 
ne promittit, Ut mihi videatur prefatione ea often- 
tare voluifſe, quam logodædalus foret : quod ſi pariter 
in hiſtoria feciſſet, profefo quidem multo minus etiam 
laudis mereretur quam nunc habeat. If the reader 
deſires to ſee the judgment of other writers upon 
this work, he may conſult Sir Thomas Pope Blount's 
Cenſura celebr. Autorum (12). 

[D] He wrote ſeveral other works, of which we ſhall 
give an account in the note hereunder.) The trea- 


(12) P. 4044 


fare of the orthodox faith, in xxvii Books. The firſt 


five books of that work were tranſlated into Latin, 

and publiſhed with learned notes by Peter Morell at 

Paris in 1580, at Geneva in 1592 in 8vo, and in the 

Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xxv. pag. 54. A fragment 

of the xxth book, concerning the method obſerved by 

thoſe, who are converted from the ſuperſtition of the 

Saracens to the ox faith, is printed in Greek 

and Latin without Nicetas's name amongſt Sylbur- 

gius's Saracenica, Heidelberg in 1595, in 8vo, p. 74. 

(13). Dr. Cave tells us, that he ſaw a beautiful co- (13) Dr. Cave, 
py of this work in Greek in the Bodleian library (1 4), and Oudin, 461 
where it is {till preſerved. Acominatus likewiſe/*?”*: bi 
wrote a Confutation of the Mahometan Law, which f wal 
is extant in Greek amongſt the manuſcripts in the 

Colbertine library, cod. 4753, with this title, Tu urs 5 

Mavi roprorntirre epi 71s Fpnoxiiag Tar Tepxer, - 

prxCantirre iz The avry B. UU xansmwinn xoper, xa) X- 

rus errippirus (15). i. e. The laws and infſtitu- (15) Du Freſu- 
“tions of Mahomet, with relation to the religion of i Caralogo MSS., 
the Turks, extracted from the Koran, with Cho- Crecrum, quem 
« niata's confutation of them.” This Dr. Cave * 
(16) thinks to be a different work from any par- fime Gracitatis, 
ticular part of his Treaſure of the orthodox faith. Col. zo. 

We have likewiſe his Compariſon between winter and (16) Us! ſupra. 
ſummer, to ſhew that winter is more eligible, which 

begins thus, aaa rers; and fix Epiſtles of his, in 

Greek among the Baroccian manuſcripts in the Bod- 

leian library at Oxford, num. cxxxi. 


Civilian and Divine, was born at Trent in 


He embraced the reformed religion, and coming into En- 


rh Cantus gland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ſhe indulged him the higheſt teſtimonies of 
but it isan dier. her favour, Which he acknowledges in a work dedicated by him to that Queen [4] 
: his 


[4] He acknowledges in a work dedicated by him to 
that Queen.) Inſtead of an epiſtle dedicatory, he only 
inſerted an inſcription in the ſtrain of canonization, 

which begins thus; Diva ELizarteTH&, ANGL1E&, 
Fa ANC, HiBtrnia, REecing, To the diving 


Elizabeth, Queen of England, France and Ire- 
land, He declares that he dedicates his book to her 
Majeſty, as a teſtimony of his gratitude : Ia fgnum 
memoriamgue grati animi, e partum ejus lileralita- 
te, guum in Ang/iam propter_ Evangelice veritatis 


profeſionem 


208 


e 565, a little after which the author died in England (6). 
£ piſt. ai ct g- 


re, jultio Stra- 


tan. 


ACO 


This work is the celebrated collection of the Stratagems of Satan, which has been . id 
ſo often tranſlated, .and borne ſo many impreſſions. It was firſt printed at Baſil in : 1 


a ſecond edition of it anno 1610, in the laſt mentioned city. 


nebis inch:n. 


James Graſſerus procured — Me- 
1 171 c Cullum 
In this edition we meet ſeis me b., jeden! 


tagematum sa- with Acontius's letter de ratione edendorum librorum, wherein he gives ſuch good ad- G heeum muaſ; 


(c ) See the title 
Lac remark [B]. 


) Acontius, 
Epi bolis ad N ol- 
iu. p. 410. 
(f) tbidem, pag. 
41 I, 


T3 7 9 
fy } A onen EP. 
ad N um ar 

tene edendorum 


L:brorum, p- 411. 


1 HevInerus 
letter; is dated 
Aug. 29, 1641. 
te Baill t. 2 
te de Cartes, 
tun. 2. p- 138. 


(Bullet, ibid. 


vice to thoſe who intend to fer up for authors; but his treatiſe Of the Method, &c. (c). 
ol it at the end of which is a valuable 


Argentorat:, m pri 
mo, deinde in Ay. 


piece [ B], although the author publiſhed it merely as an Eſſay OT roy Since 


«c 


this imperfect 


b J : . . rep. +3 the time tha 
is not inſerted. He had written a work in Italian, on the manner of fortifying cities, : 


which he tranſlated into Latin, during his ſtay in England (e), but I believe it was ne- 4, 7 2 * 
ver printed. He alſo was compoling a Treatiſe of Logic (/), and in all probability“ 1 


of my hands, 


died before it was finiſhed, which was a loſs to the world, He had a jult turn of Eee 


thinking, and was happy in a very diſcerning and penetrating genius. 


have twice 


He had formed “ changed my 


the molt rational idea of this work, and fancied himſelf obliged to be ſo much the 4 ation, fr 


more careful in writing it, as he foreſaw the ſucceeding age would be more enlightened « 


to Strasburg, 
and afterwards 


than that in which he lived [CJ]. His conjecture was juſtly grounded [DJ. His prin- I, 


Acontius in F pift, 


ciples in religious matters did not agree with thoſe of Calvin, for he was a great friend «4 7:4. n 
to toleration, and in general maintained certain maxims, which made him very odious 8 


to ſome Proteſtant Divines [E]. 


profeſſionem extorris appuliſſet, humaniſſimeque ex- 
ceptus efſet, literarium otium. i. e. As a ſign and 
„ memorial of his gratitude, for the happy literary 
„ leiſure he was indulged in by her liberality, when, 
„ being baniſhed for profeſſing the Proteſtant Reli- 
„ gion, he withdrew into England, where he was 
„ received with the utmoſt humanity,” He ob- 
ſerves in his letter to Wolfius, that the penſion 
which was ſettled on him, relieved his wants in 
ſome meaſure, and gave him ſome opportunity of 
ſtudying. Ut autem quicquid eft opere id iſtam in 
artem (muniendorum oppidorum) conferrem, ex parte 
privatis ſum rationibus adductus, etenim in hoc vo- 
luntario meo exilio inopiam UTCUNQUE ſublevat, & 
otii ad alia ſludia ſuppeditat noxNitHil, impetrato 
nibi ab hujus ſapientiſſime atque optimæ Regine 
/iberalitate honefto ſtipendio. i. e. am partly in- 
« duced by private reaſons, to apply myſelf to the 
*« utmolt of X power to this art (% fortify- 
ing cities); for in this my voluntary exile it 1N 
SOME meaſure relieves my wants, and affords me a 
LITTLE leiſure to purſue other ſtudies, by procuring 
me a pretty conſiderable penſion from the wiſeſt 
and beſt of Queens: So liberal is ſhe to me (1).” 
What reſtriftions are here ! and how plainly they ſhew 
how vaſtly difacult it is to content the exiled ! 

'The reader- may obſerve, that he obtained this 
penſion, not as a Divine, but in quality of an En- 
gineer: this appears from the reaſon he gives, 
why he employed his time in compoſing a work, on 
the fortification of Cities. 

[B] Which is a valuable piece.) A learned Carteſian 
has given it that character (2), in a letter written by 
him to father Marſenne, s few daysafter the publication 
of Des Cartes's Meditations. ** He declared that he was 
« particularly pleaſed with the method, in which 
« Des Cartes had treated his ſubje& ; he admired the 
„ proprieties of it, and extolled the advantages it had 
% over thoſe of the common ſchools ; but above all, 
he eſteemed his judgment, and the reaſons which 
made him prefer the analytic method, or that of 
« relolution, to the ſynthetic method, or that of 
„ compoſition, as well for teaching as for demon- 
*- ftrating. He had not met with any thing 
*« hitherto in that caſt, except the little book Of 
« the Method, Sc. written by James Acontius ; 
«« who, beſides this excellent treatiſe, had alſo pub- 
« liſhed a beautiful eſſay on the Analytic wethed, in 
„his work of the Stratagems of Satan, which he 
« recommends to the peruſal of all thoſe, who wiſh 
* for the peace of the church; notwithſtanding that 
© Acontius is not therein free from the prejudices 
of perſons of his communion, and intended there- 
« in to favour thoſe of his own party (3).” This little 
piece of Acontius, whoſe title is, Methodus five 
recta inveſtigandarum tradendarumqgue artium ac 
ſeientiarum ratio, i. e. The method and right 
„Way of invelligating and treating of arts and ſci- 
« ences,” was inſerted anno 1658, in a collection of 
diflertations De ffudiis bene inſtituendis, printed at 
Utrecht. | 

[C] The ſucceeding age would be more enlight- 
ened, than that in which he lived | We mult hear 
our author himſelf After having touched upon the 
other reaſons, which rendered the execution of his 


3 


tione edenderum 


I have met with very few particulars of his life, but 7e, p. 419, 


"Tis dated at 
| he London, 20 Nov. 
plan vaſtly difficult; he proceeds as follows: Intel. 56s. 
ligo etiam me in ſeculum incidifſe cultum preter no- 
dum, nec tam cert? vereor eorum, qui regnare nunc 
videntur, judicia, quam exorientem quandam ſetuli 
adhuc paulo cultioris Jucem pertimeſco. Etfi enim 
multos habuit habetque ætas noftra viros præſtan- 
tes; adbuc tamen wvidere videor neſcio quid magis fu- (4) Acontii Fpift. 
turum (4). i. e. I am alſo ſenſible that I live in 44 eg um, pag. 
a more than uſual enlightened age; however, I 412. 
don't ſo much dread the judgment of thoſe who 
„% now ſeem to have attained the higheſt pitch 
« of knowledge, as the rifing light of a politer 
« age than the preſent. For though that we now 
« live in has given birth to, and ſtill continues to 
« produce many great men, I yet ſeem to perceive 
* ſomething, (I know not what) greater, that will 
“ afterwards ariſe.” | 
[D] His conjefture was juſtly grounded.) I am 
of opinion, that the ſixteenth Century abounded 
more with learned men than the ſeventeenth ; and 
yet this latter age was much more enlightened than 
the former. During the reign of Criticiſm and Phi- 
lology, ſeveral prodigies of erudition aroſe i all 
parts of Europe. The ſtudy of the new Philoſophy, 
and that of the modern languages, having introduc'd 
another taſte, men were no longer fond of treaſur- 
ing up ſo prodigious a ſtock of learning; but to 
compenſate this, a certain more delicate and refin'd 
genius, accompanied with a more exquiſite diſcernment, 
diffuled itſelf over the republic of letters: In a | 
word, the men of this age are not ſo learned, but 
their abilities are greater. Acontius therefore might 
very juſtly perceive, in a diſtant proſpect, an age, 
when men would be more formidable judges of 
the logical ſyſtem he was then compoſing, than 
thoſe of the age in which he lived could be. The 
reader is to take notice, that it is not I who preſume 
to aſſert the ſuperiority of our age; for only agree 
in opinion with thoſe who are allowed to be the 
greateſt judges in theſe matters. In our age, ſays 
* one of theſe (5), ſenſe and reaſon is more attend- (5 Father Rain, 
ed to than any ng elſe. Wherein it may be in his preface to 
* ſaid to the praiſe of our co-temporaries, that we his Compari/-n f 
* are better acquainted with the character of ancient — and 
„ authors, and entred more into the ſoul of their“ 
„ writings, than our predeceſſors. The difference 
„ between them and us, is, that in the laſt age, eru- 
dition was much more in faſhion than it is in 
ours. . . . It was the genius of thoſe times, in 
which nothing was more cried up than a great 
capacity and profound literature : languages were 
then thoroughly ſtudied: the Literati attempted 
to reſtore the text of ancient writers by far-fetch'd 
interpretations, to cavil about an equivocal ex- 
« preflion, to lay down a conjecture in order to 
eftabliſh well a correction; in fine, thoſe men 
confined themſelves to the literal ſenſe of an au- 
* thor, becauſe they had not genius ſufficient to ſoar 
« ſo high as his ſpirit or genius, in order to under- 
« ſtand him thoroughly, as the men of this age, 
« who are not ſo learned but have more good under- 
« ſtanding and ſet a much higher value upon plain 
good ſenſe, than upon an injudicious capacity.” 
PE] Odious to ſome Proteſlant Divines.] That the 
reader may not think I adyance this at random, and 
| without 
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fie himſelf informs us tranſiently, that he had ſpent a conſiderable part of it in ſtudy- 
ing Bartolus, Baldus, and ſuch like barbarous authors, and been ſeveral years at court (O- C0 idem, ibid. 
Acontius's letter publiſhed in 1696 (%, proves that he had an accurate judgment, (#) By Mr. Cre- 


and was well acquainted with true Logic: It is dated from London the 


| nius, in 121 
fch of & {. Part Il. 


June 1565, and is of uſe to clear up an aſſertion of his, which had been cenſured, of 4rimadverj- 


with regard to Sabellius. 
Divines have him in the utmoſt deteſtation, 
of them [. 


without authority, I ſhall quote the words of a Mi- 
(6) Saldenus de niſter of the Hague, Jacobus Acontius, ſays he (6), 
Libris, Oe. rag: (de quo jure quod de Origine dici ſolet, “ ubi bend, nemo 
237, 338. & melius; ubi male, nemo pejus, . . fait . vir vere 
doctus, fed ingenii ut acris quidem, ita & elatioris, 
& juſto liberalioris : quin d neſcio quali ſceptici ſno 
& indifferentiſma in ipſam Theologiam introducends 
haudquaquam alieni, quod trattatu Fr De Stratage- 
matis Satanæ te/latum ſatis fecit; libello (Simone Gon- 
* Tiglnd HP, lartio judice) omnium malorum peſſimo . Poetius et 
Eu p. 232. adſeribit , quod vel imperite vel ſubdole communem 
+ Voetius, Polit. confeſſionis conceptum molitus fit, ſub cujus vexillo 
Fee Part III. „%%tari unt & ipſi Ariani. i. e.“ James Acon- 
is Indice, & p. > Fa be juſt! ted wh 
31, 398. tius, ſays he, (to whom may be juſtly applied what 
« is ſaid of Origen, viz. where he is right, no body 
« better ; and where he is wrong, no body worſe,).. 
« was a truly learned man, of a quick genius, 
« but bold, and too liberal : He was even too 
« much inclined to introduce a kind of ſcepticiſm and 
« indifference into Divinity itſelf, as ſufficiently ap- 
«« pears from his treatiſe of the Stratagems of Satan: 
« (which, according to Simon Goulart, is the worſt 
de book that ever was written.) Voetius declares, 
chat he either ignorantly or — attempted a 
ce confeſſion of faith, to which ſtandard the Ari- 
© ans themſelves might ſubſcribe.” I don't remember, 
that what is related above of Simon Goulart, occurs 
any where in his works; but I believe that it is bor- 
rowed from Uytenbogard, who tells us in ſome part 
of his writings, that when he ſtudied at Geneva, 
Simon Goulart reprimanded him for reading Acon- 
tius ; and aſſured him, that his hook of the Strata- 
gems of Satan, was the moſt wicked book in the 
-; UV» tenbogard, world, % librum omnium malorum peſſimum (7), 
A ges con- I have met with another paſſage in Yoetins, relat- 
par, LL ac ing to the affair in queſtion : This Doctor there ranks 
3. Vorrins, Dif. Acontius among thoſe hereticks, who left Italy upon 
el tom. pretence of the Reformation (8); and aſſerts, that 
EN had the venom which is latent in ſome part of his 
ah tr gn book ® been taken notice of, he would have been ex- 
— 16 end aun communicated, or have been conſtrain'd to ſign an Or- 
9) Voetias, Diſ- thodox confeſſion of faith. Judicetur quis anguis 
par. Theol. tom: in herba latuerit, gudd bie wir in fiindamentalibus 
** Page 50%  afſertionibus nuuguam 76 oppexoioy trium perſonarum 
OM AP nga ftatuerit, nec adverſarios, Samoſatenum, Photinum, 


9 Arrium, Eunomium, Pneumatomachos, aut eorum er- 
ſpirit, æ 72604 ap- rores rejecerit, contentus ſolos illos rejeftos, qui nega- 
Jer, or combat- ren: filtum non eſſe alium a patre (9). i. e. Judge 
. 4 « what a ſnake lies hid in the graſs, when this man ne- 
A char the »© Ver aſſerted the 5a mENEss of SUBSTANCE in the three 
Hol; Ghoſt was “ perſons in his fundamental aſſertions ; nor rejects the 
not one of the « adverſaries, Samoſatenus, Photinus, Arius, Euno- 
three perions of « mius, and the Pneumatomachi “, nor their errors; 
Th STRAP -. Is being contented with only rejecting thoſe who de- 
ey aroſe in the . . 22 » 

time v3 the Em. „ nied that the Son is not diſtinct from the Father. 
pr ir Conſtantine [F ] He yet has been highly applauded by ſome Pro- 
4 Pop? Liba- Haut.] Crenius furniſhes us with authorities on 
1). en ano theſe two circumſtances, He obſerves (10), that 
(19) 7m. Cre Conrad Bergius declares, that Acontius reaſons in 
nan, Ar'madv, a very prudent aud pious manner. This Bergius 
#P/:g. & Hiſ- was a Minitter, and Profeſſor of Divinity in 
toric. Part II. 
Þ. 32. 


(1) This letter 


was printed in [4] Acontius (James, )] in Italian Giacomo Contio. 


1% %% in ro, That Contio, and not Acontio, was the name by 
v.thout the which he was commonly called among the Italians, 
Punter's name, I have the teſtimony of his deareſt friend Betti, who 
Wi ng 2 in a letter (1) to the Marquis of Peſcara his patron, 
Bur A mentions him by that name. : 

can judge from [B] A particular friend of Francis Betti. ] The 
the paper and let- expreſſions of {riend{hip he uſes in the dedication of 
(<7, .t was printed his book De Methodo, are a convincing proof of what 
a ee nnn N I here advance. Communes fere, lays he, addreſſing 
1th 6. 1559, himſelf to Betti, guos diu ſuſtinuimus labores, ac fel. 
A wit! aſter he 5 

kit Italy. 


fione calumn. Smoutii pag. 125. apud B. Hulſemannum 


. ACONTIUS (JAMES) [ A] was a particular friend of F rancis Betti a Roman [B]. 


ones Philologica 


We are to obſerve, that notwithſtanding moſt Proteſtant & Enid. 


he yet has been highly applauded by ſome 


Bremen; and the book where he delivers himſelf in 

this manner, is entitled, Praxis Catholica divini Ca- 

nonis contra quaſvis hereſes & ſchiſmata, c. and 

was printed at Bremen anno 1639 in 8vo. Rivetus 

having hid a copy of this work, er dono authoris; 

i. e. ** preſented him by the author,“ wrote ſome re- 

marks on it, whence I ſhall borrow that which con- 

cerns Acontius, Miror cur pag. 524, tanti faciat vir 

dodtus judicium Acontii, hominis ambiguæ fidei & So- 

cinianorum vel prodromi, vel commilitonis, cujus rei 

gratid ab Arminianis toties recuſus eff S commenda- 

tus, etiam in warias linguas wulgares tranſlatus. 

Heic homini ſcopus fuit, ut ex tots libro apparet, 

ad tam pauca neceſſaria doctrinam Chriſtianam arctare, 

ut omnibus ſectis in C e pateret aditu, ad 

mutuam communionem. Vellem doftiffimum & pium 

virum @ talibus laudandis & imitandis abſtinuiſſe (11): (tr) River. aps J 
i. e. I wonder why, in pag. 524, this learned man Crenium, ibid. 

* ſhould have ſo great a regard for the judgment of P. 3% 

* Acontius, -a man whoſe faith is ambiguous, and 

* cither the forerunner or fellow-ſoldier of the So- 

* cinians ; upon which account his works were ſo 

« often reprinted and extoll'd by the Arminians, 

and even tranſlated into ſeveral of the vulgar 

„ tongues. The aim and deſign of this writer, as 

appears from his whole book, is to reduce the Chri- 

* ſtian religion to ſo few fundamentals, as to open 

* a door to a mutual communion of all the ſects in 

« Chriſtendom. I wiſh the learned and pious writer 

had not applauded and imitated ſuch things.” 

The book whence I copied this paſſage, informs me 

alſo, that Iſaac Junius (12), Miniſter of Delft, rank'd (12) Ifaze Junius 
Acontius, the Remonſtrants, and Socinus in the in Examin: Apo- 
ſame claſs; and conſidered Acontius as a man who ie Remonftran- 
was for reducing all ſects into one, and include P. 45: apud 
them all in one ark, in the ſame manner as Noah nim, ibid. 
ſhut up all ſorts of animals in his ; where they were 

preſerved, tho' they lived upon different food. We 

meet in the ſame book with the judgment which 

Peltius paſt on Acontius, viz. that by reducing the 

points neceſſary to ſalvation, to a ſmall number, and 

in requiring a toleration for all ſuch opinions as 

claſhed with the other articles, he thereby opened a 

door to every individual hereſy (13). To conclude, (23) Peltius is 
we find in the ſame work, that j loo has been Dedicatione Fa- 
very much applauded, not only by Arminius and mie, 
Grevinchovius, but alſo by Ameſius and George Crenium, ibid. 
Pauli (14), both Divines of the reformed church. 1130 th Refor 
Facoba Arminio tamen in Reſponſ. ad Excerpta Theol. mats Angufiane 
Leidenſ. p. 65. Acontius eft divinum prudentiæ ac mo- ſeu Apologia pro 
derationis lumen. i. e. Acontius is a divine Lumi. P'#atis ſuis de 
„ nary of prudence and moderation.” Ameſis Præ- 2 155 
Fat. ad Puritan. Anglicanos & Grevinchovio in Abſter-ibid. p. 32. 
in Dedicat. Supplementi Breviarii Theologici pag. 6. 

Idem Acontius eft dur rale i Tak yeaQarc, qui ſe- 

mentem eccleſiæ Anglicane calore & rore cæleſti fovit 

feduls (15). i. e. The ſame Acontius is very (15) Crenius, 
* mighty in the ſcriptures, and diligently cheriſhed the ibid. p. 32. 

« ſeed-plot of the church of England, with heat 

« and heavenly dew.” 


Both 


licitudines, eadem propemodum ſludia, idem walls, ac 
nolle, & quod omnia ſuperat, eadem de religione ſen- 
tentia, idemgue ſumptum relinguendæ ob eam rem pa- 
trig conſilium, ita arcto nos vinculo conjunxerunt, ut 
conjunctius jam efſe nibil poſſit. Cert? gue deſiderari 
a perfetia poſſunt amicitia, ea ſemper abs te in me 
profetto ſunt omnia ; amorem verd erga te meum, & 
fs nulla magua in re expertus unquam ts, tibi tamen 
ades notum eſſe confido, ut plant injurius tibi in, ſi 
illum vel ſuſpicer, ullo indigere teſtimonio. That 1s, 
« The labours we undertook and the cares we lo 

py G g g ſuſtaine 
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Both took the reſolution of leaving Italy for the fake of religion [C J. Betti left it 
firſt and went to Baſil, where he waited for Acontius, who repaired thither a little 
more than two months after, and from thence both retired to Zurich [D]. Not long after 
Acontius publiſhed his book de Methodo E], which he dedicated to his friend Betti. From 
Zurich he went to Straſburg, and thence to England, where he died [V], leaving ſome 


of his 


[G]. 


« ſuſtained in common; our almoſt mutual ſtudies, 
« the ſame will which we ſeemed reciprocally to 
« have, and a circumſtance which is ſuperior to all 
« the reſt, the ſame opinion we entertained with re- 
« gard to matters of religion, and the ſame reſolution 
« we had formed of leaving our native country for 
« its ſake ; all theſe things bound us by ſuch ſtrict 
«« ties, that jt was impoſſible for any to be ſtronger. 
« Certainly, whatever teſtimonies could be wiſhed 
% ſor from the moſt perfect friendſhip, you have 
© ever indulged me. And though you never ex- 
„ perienced the love I have for you in any af- 
«© fair of great importance, I yet truſt you »re 
« ſo ſenſible of it, that it would be injurious in me 
« even to ſuſpect that it flood in need of any 
« proof. 
[C] For the ſake of religion.) The reformation in 
' thoſe times had made a great progreſs in Italy, par- 
ticularly among men of letters; and had not the 
court of Rome uſed the greateſt artifices, and the 
moſt violent methods to ſtop it, or had the Italian 
Proteſtants been indulged the protection of a power- 
ful Prince, I am perſuaded that Italy would either 
have followed the example of Germany, Switzerland, 
&c. or at leaſt that the ſtate of religion would 
have been upon another foot than it is there at pre- 
ſent. But the advantages which the Italian Princes 
and their families might expect from the Papal Court, 
beſides their own preſent intereſt with regard to other 
Princes of a higher rank and ſuperior power, were a 
great check to the reformation in Italy. The perſe- 
cutions and dangers to which thoſe who had embra- 
ced the doctrines of Luther and Calvin were expo- 
ſed, obliged them to quit Italy, and ſeek a refuge 
among the Proteſtants, Acontius was one of the 
(2) Prepter E- Literati who left Italy on this account (2). This was 
wangelice verita-jn the year 1557, which is the date of Betti's letter 
(1s profeſione ex: quoted in the margin in the remark [4] (3). In 
himClF12 the de. this letter Betti ſays, that as ſoon as he left Italy he 
dication of his came to Baſil, where he waited above two months 
book to Queen for Acontius, who at laſt came and went along with 
Elizabeth. him to Zurich. From thence Betti wrote a letter to 
— dy my not the the Marquis of Peſcara his patron, in his own juſtifi- 
er by me at a . 
preſent, but only cation, and therein gave him an account of the rea- 


an extract of it, ſons which had obliged him to leave his ſervice. 
which I made 


ſome years ſince; yyrit a little aſter he had left his patron and Italy; 
ſo that I cannot 


vive the reader that is to ſay, as ſoon as himſelf and his friend Acon- 
Betti's ownwords, tius were out of danger, and in a place where he 
might freely declare the motives which had prompted 
him to take that reſolution. This was the reaſon 
why he did not write immediately upon his coming 
to Baſil, becauſe, as was ſaid above, Acontius was not 
yet come to him, and becauſe his writing at that 


time might very probably have expoſed Acontius to 


danger, who was well known to be his intimate 
friend, and perhaps ſuſpected to adhere to the then 
called new opinions ; Betti therefore deferred writing 
till Acontius came to him, and was out of dan- 
ger. Now the date of this letter being the 16th of 
October 1557, it is not to be doubted but that 
Acontius left Italy that very year. While Acontius 
was at Zurich he contracted a friendſhip with Friſius, 
Simler, and other learned men, but particularly with 
John Wolf. 

[D] Beth retired to Zurich.) The Griſons, Swit- 
zerland and Geneva were then the ordinary refuge 
of thoſe perſecuted Italians, as being the Proteſtant 
countries that lay neareſt to Italy, from whence they 
could more conveniently maintain a correſpondence 
with their relations and friends by the commerce 
which was carried on between thoſe people : not to 
mention that the fame and renown of ſeveral reform- 
ers, and men of great learning who were then there, 
engaged a great number of Italians to ſettle in thoſe 
countries, and to eſtabliſh Italian churches. There 


7 


Now we may naturally ſoppoſe that this letter was 


pers to John Bapriſt Caſtiglioni, who publiſhed a little piece of his in Italian 
amus had a great opinion of Acontius's knowledge in the Mathematics, and 
wrote a very obliging letter to him [IH]. 


His Stratagemata Satane have been 
tranſlated 


are even to this day, in thoſe countries, many Italian 
families which are deſcended from thoſe who fled 
thither at the time of the reformation. 
[E] His book de Methode.] He publiſhed this book ; 
at Baſil in 1558, the true title of it is this; Jacobi 
Acontii Tridentini de Methods, hoc eſt, de recta inveſti* 
gandarum, tradendarumgue ſcientiarum ratione. Tt 
was printed by Peter Perna an Italian Printer who 
ſettled at Baſil: It is a ſmall octavo volume, conſiſt- 
ing only of a hundred and thirty eight pages. It was 
afterwards (in 1582) reprinted at Geneva fer Eufta- 
thium Vignon, multo quam antea caſtigatins, as is 
ſaid in the title; and at laſt, as Mr. Bayle remarks, 
in 1658, in the collection of diſſertations de Srudiis 
bene inſtituendis. 
[FJ To England, where be died.) I do not find 
when Acontius came into England, but it is certain 
he was there in 1562, which is the date of his letter 
to Wolfius. In 1565 he publiſhed his book intitled 
Stratagemata Satane, and died a little after. Graſ- 
ſerus, who was in England in 1607 ſays, that he was 
informed of this by perſons of good credit ; and Sim- 
ler, though in a doubtful way, fixes his death to 1 566. 
Obiit in Anglia, ni fallor an. 1566. 
[G] A /ittle piece of his in Italian.) This John 
Baptiſt Caſtiglioni was an Italian Gentleman, who 
had been chief maſter of the Italian tongue, and 
afterwards Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Queen 
Elizabeth, who had a great eſteem for him. Peter 
Bizari, another Italian, who lived many years in En- 
— 2 that time, and even was a Fellow of St. 
ohn's College in Cambridge, is my author (4). M In e ww 
in particolare, ſays he, ſpeaking of Queen Elizabeth, 2 Wan f 
pelſede ella ottimamente la nora pi terſa, e pill Hungary, &c. in 
elegante favella, di cui ſuo principal precettore I ſtato Italian, p. 206. 
il Sir Gio. Battiſta Caſtiglioni, hora gentil huomo della 1 ** 
camera privata di lei; il guale ? coſi ornato di gene- in S vo. 5 
roſe maniere, e di cofi nobili, & honorate creanze, the 
meritamente er gueſto, e per lo ſuo valore @ cariſſi mo 
a cofi gran Reina. 1. e. But in particular (ſays he, 
ſpeaking of Queen Elizabeth) “ ſhe is a perfect miſ- 
„ treſs of our polite and elegant language, in the 
learning of which Signior Giovanni Battiſta Caſti- 
* glioni (now Gentleman of her Privy Chamber) 
« was her principal Maſter, This Gentleman is ſo 
« well verſed in every thing that forms the Gen- 
* tleman and the man of honour, that upon this 
* account, and for his great merit in other reſpects, 
* he is highly eſteemed by ſo great a Queen.” 
Acontius left ſome of his papers to this Gentleman, 
who having found among them an Exhortation {in 
Italian) to the fear of God, written in Acontius's own 
hand, and judging by the ſtyle that it was compoſed by 
Acontius, he — * publiſhed and dedicated it to 
Queen Elizabeth. The title of this book is as fol- 
lows: Una efſortazione al Timor di Dio, con altune 
rime Italiane, nucvamente meſſe in luce. In Londra 
appreſſe Gio. Wolfia (5) ſervitore delle illuſtriſimo Sig- (s) This Wolf 
nior Filippo Sidnei, without date. was an Englith- 
[H] A very cbliging letter.) The date of the man who went 
letter is 14. Calend, Janvarii 1565, Lutetiæ 1 
Ramus ſays, Jacobi Acontii nomen e preclaris ing, ind printed 
ingenit monumentis jampridem orbi notum ate ſeveral Italian 
illuſtre eft; jed tamen Jo. Laſicii Poloni  Brij- bocks in thole 
tannia reditu nobis etiam jucundum, charumgue 8 Ra- 
Factum eſt. Etenim cum dodtos in ea inſula, & ma- 4 yr Fogg 
thematis preſertim deditos naſſe cuperem, & ad te p. 225. 
forte fortuna Laſicius delatus et, operæ prelium 
nobis fuit Lutetiam reverſum de humanitate & gra- 
tia, de wariis & reconditis artibus Acontii narranter 
audire, inter quas laudes cum Archimedeam illam de 
machinis & urbium munitionibus Geometriam audi 
viſſem, non putavi tantam docti & ingenui aninii 
ſalutandi occaſionem mihi pretermittendam ee. In- 
terea Bibliopoles noftri Franceforto Lutetian rever/,, 
attulerunt ofto libros Stratagematum, guorum eficre 
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tranſlated into ſeveral languages [7]. He was a man of great penetration and judg- 


ment [K], and of great modeſty and moderation [L] in matters of religion, which 


expoſed him to the cenſure of ſome Divines M4]. It were to be wiſhed that we had 
all the books he wrote [NV]. 


non ſolùm recreatus ſum vehementer, ſed quibuſdam 
apud nos melioris & note, & literature theologis 
legendos propaſui, qui modeſiiam orationis, & diſpu- 
tationis prudentiam mirifice comprobarunt. Libellum 
autem De Methodo mult) jam ante legeram non ab- 
horrentem quidem ab inſtitutis noſtris, ſed neque plane 
convenientem. Equidem mirifico deſiderio teneor tua 
omnia perlegendi at cognoſceadi, preſertim fi geome- 
tricum aliguid & mechanicum commentatus es ; its enim 
fudiis modo totus deditus ſum: ea de cauſa ſeribo eti- 
am ad Foannem Dium; literas noftras eodem faſciculs 
concluſi, ſatis confiſus te protinus ei redditurum : 
nec dubito utrumgue veſtrum, nec unquam dubitabo 
guemquam veſtri fimilem provocare gratid vel accipi- 
enda, vel etiam referenda. Hoc enim liberalis animi 
rommune inter bonas, & humanitati deditos efſe arbi- 
rror. i. e. The name of James Acontius has been 
« long known and celebrated in the world by illuſtri- 
« ous monuments of learning. It is however made 
« ſtill more pleaſing and dear to ns, by the return 
of John Laſicius a Poliſh Gentleman from England. 
« For whilſt I was wiſhing to get acquainted with the 
« Learned in that iſland, particularly with the Ma- 
« thematicians; and Laſicius happening to be intro- 
« daced to you, I thought it worth my while at his 
return to Paris, to hear him diſcourſe of your hu- 
% manity, affability and knowledge in various and 


 « uncommon arts; among which having particu- 


„ larly heard the praiſe of that Geometry relating 
« to engines of war and fortifications,” after the 
« manner of Archimedes, I would not loſe the fa- 
„ vourable opportunity of ſaluting a man of ſuch 
„ great abilities and learning. In the mean time our 
Bookſellers being returned from Frankfort to Paris, 
„brought your eight books of Stratagemt, with whom 
& I myſelt am not only delighted, but have alſo 
«*« propoſed them to the peruſal of ſome of our beſt 
« and moſt learned Divines, who have highly approv- 
« ed the modelty of your diſcourſe, and your pru- 
« dent conduct in treating it. But I had long ſince 
read your little book De Metlodo, which indeed 
« does not differ very much from my ſchertie of ſtu- 
« dies, nor is it altogether conſonant to it. I have 
« a very great delire to know and peruſe carefully 
all your works, eſpecially thoſe on Geometry and 
« Mechanicks, in caſe you have writ any thing on 
e theſe ſubjects, I being now entirely devoted to 
© ſuch ſtudies, for which purpoſe I am ſending let- 


a 
— 


(5) The celebrat- ters to (7) John Dee in the ſame packet, being 
ed Engliſh Ma- 4 firmly perſuaded that you'll deliver them into his 


thematician in 


eines 


QueenBlizabeth's «c 


« hands. Nor do I, hor ſhall I ever ſcruple to take the 
opportunity of troubling either of you, or perſons 
who are of your character, or receiving favours from 
« either. This is a liberty that ought to be reciprocal 
« among the learned and the virtuous.” By this 
letter the reader may ſee the great eſteem which Ra- 
mus had for Acontius, and his works; and what 
judgment the ableſt French Divines formed of his 
book entitled Satanæ Stratagemata. 

[1] Into ſeveral languages. ] The very ſame 
year that this book was printed at Baſil by Perna in 
Svo, that is in 1565, a tranſlation of it in French 
came out, Printed at the ſame place, and by the 
ſame Printer in 4to. No mention is made of the 
tranſlator, nor is any thing ſaid, by which it could ap- 
pear that it was a tranſlation; ſo that thoſe who 
don't know that Acontius writ in Latin, may be 
eaſily miſtaken, and take it not for a tranſlation, but 
for an original. By this miſtake la Croix du Maine 
places Acontius in his Bib/iothegue among the French 
authors. I have alſo ſeen a tranflation of it in Eng- 
liſh, but only of the firſt four books, printed in Lon- 
don 1648. The tranſlator did not put his name to 
it, but promited to go on with the reſt, in caſe he 
met with the approbation of his readers; but whe- 
ther or not he performed his promiſe I cannot tell. 

[X] Of great fenetration and judgment.) His 
books are a proof of what I aſſert, and whoever 
will take the pains to read them, will admire both 
his reaſoning and his method. I will add a particu- 
lar inſtance of his judgment with regard to books 
and authors. Francis Patricius of Salo, living in 
Italy, and being yeta young man, publiſhed ſome Dia- 


« 


* 


it Ec. 
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logues in Italian concerning Hiſtory and Rhetoric. 
Acontius by the peruſal of them foreſaw what a great 
man Patricius would prove in time. Eguidem, ſays 
he to Wolfius, after having praiſed Patricius, ſerid 
dico, ex tis, que videre licuit, ita conjicio, effeturum 
eum, fi vixerit aliguandiu, (vix enim virilem ingreſ- 
ſus eft etatem) ut quod invideat ſeculum noſtrum anti- 
guitati ingeniorum puidem præſtantia habiturum non 
It would be too long to tranſcribe all 
he ſays of him, the reader will find it at the 
latter end of the abovementioned letter. And in- 
deed he was not miſtaken ; Patricius anſwered the 
expectation which Acontius had conceived of him. 

[L] Great modeſtly and moderation.]' The manner 
in which he treats ſo delicate a ſubje& as that of 
the book entitled Satane Stratagemata, ſhews plain- 
ly his modeſty and precaution not to give offence by 
naming perſons who were living, altho' this would 
have been an illuſtration of ſome paſſages in his 
book. He gives in his preface an account of his con- 
duct in writing that work; he alſo promiſes a ſecond 
edition of it more full and correct, minus jejuna & 
incompta; looking upon what he then publiſhed as 
an untimely birth, guafs abortum. 

[M] By ſome Divines.] Acontius's moderation in 
matters of religion might be the ſubje& of many re- 
flections, which however would be too prolix, and 
the readers perhaps would look upon them as foreign 
to our defign. I will content my ſelf with only 
two; the firſt, that in the opinion of many judicious 
and moderate men, there is no other way to pre- 
ſerve the peace and unity of the church in the pro- 
feſſion of faith, but by not loading the conſciences of 
people with ſo many articles of faith, and propoſing 
thoſe only that are expreſly mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, employing no other expreſhons than what the 
Holy Ghoſt inſpired the ſacred writers with, or 
words equivalent to them; and by allowing a mutual 
and charitable toleration with regard to the belief 
of thoſe points which are ſubject to diſputes, and 
which depend on the interpretation of ſome obſcure 
paſſages of the Scripture. This method would en- 
tirely baniſh out of the Chriſtian Church the odious 
name of hereſy with which men charge one another. 
This, they add, was the practice of the Jewiſh 
church, wherein there were different ſes, and one 
in particular called the Sadducees, who held opinions 
ſo obnoxious, that one of them alone would in our 
days make a man paſs for a Deiſt at leaſt, if not for 
an Atheiſt, yet none of them were forbid the temple, 
or inde from any eccleſiaſtical or civil employ- 
ments. This right they poſſeſſed becauſe they con- 
formed to the public worſhip of God : ſo that as 


this practice of the Jewiſh church ſeems to ſome to 


be a great argument for toleration in point of faith, 
ſo alſo it ſeems to be a great one againſt thoſe, who 
not contented with the liberty of believing in their 
own way, will not join with the relt in the public 
worſhip as by law eſtabliſhed, and yet complain of 
not being admitted into civil and eccleſiaſtical offices. 
But whatever thoſe judicious and moderate men ſay, 
I do not find that the great toleration allowed by the 
Jews prevented quarrels and difſentions among them- 
ſelves: diverſity of opinions in religion having 
great influence upon mens actions and behaviour to- 
wards one another. My ſecond obſervation is, that 
it is no wondet Acontius was ill treated by ſome Di- 
vines, fince all the moderate men in points of reli- 
gion have met with the ſame uſage from thoſe Di- 
vines, who in matters of religion will only allow men 


to think according to their own way, or not to 


think at all. Such Divines are indeed found in every 
church, as bad men are in every country, but our 
church has the advantage of all others, in having 
the feweſt of this kind. : 

[N] Al the books be torote.) Simler in his Biblio- 
theca mentions, Ars muniendorum oppidorum, Italicè 
prim? deſcripta, & poſtea in Latinam linguam tranſ- 
lata: Preterea Libri de Dialectica, carpti gaidem 
ſcribi ſed ut, arbitror non abſoluti. Theſe two books 


were never printed, neither can I tell in whoſe hands 


the Manuſcripts are. 
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ACOSTA (URIEL) N Gentleman, was born at Oporto about the 
e 


Uloſe of the ſixteenth Century. 


was brought up in the Romiſh religion, of which 


fa) Pater mam his father was a fincere Profeſſor (a), although deſcended from one of thoſe Jewiſh 


were erat Chriſti 


um. Uriel Aco. families which had been ron conſtrained to ſubmit to the ceremony of baptiſm, 
e 


wo — — He alſo had an education ſuitab 


na, inſerted by 
Mr. Limborch at 


the end of his 
Amica Callatio 


cum Judæs de ve- death, which he 


ritate Religionts 
Chriſtiane. i. e. 
% Friendly Diſ- 
c pute with a 
«© Jew concern- 
« ing the truth 
„of the Chriſti 
« an Religion.” 


Printed at Am- TT whic 
ſterdam in 1687 conditions h h 


4 


to his birth, and was inſtructed in a variety of ſci- 
ences, the laſt of which was the Law. He had received very happy diſpoſitions from 


Nature [A], and Religion had made ſo deep an impreſſion on his mind, that he ar- 
dently deſired to practiſe all the injunctions of the church, in order to avoid eternal 


reatly dreaded. For this reaſon he applied himſelf very aſſiduouſly 


to the reading of the Goſpel, and other ſpiritual books, and confulted very carefully 
the abridgments of the Confeſſors; but the more he devoted himſelf to theſe ſtudies, 
the more difficulties ſtarted up, which at laſt oppreſt him to ſuch a degree, that not 


being able to ſolve them, he fell into the moſt dreadful agonies of mind. Acoſta did 
not think it was poſſible for him punctually to diſcharge his duty with regard to the 
are required for abſolution, according to good caſuiſts; and thus he 
deſpaired of ſalvation, in caſe there was no other way of obtaining it: but as it was 
a difficult matter for him to abandon a Religion he had been acc 


med to from his 


infancy, and which the force of perſuaſion had rooted ey in his mind; all he could 
] 


do was, to ſeek whether the ſeveral things which are to 


concerning the other life 


might not poſſibly be falſe, or whether they are agreeable to reaſon 3 and he ima- 
gined that reaſon furniſhed him inceſſantly with arguments againſt them. Acoſta 
was then two and twenty, and this was the ſtate in which he fixed ; he was op- 


preſt with doubts, and t 


reſult of his reflections (be the conſequence what it would) 


was, that he could never fave his ſoul in the Religion he had imbib'd. He neverthe- 


leſs ſtudied the Law, and at the age of five and twenty obtained a benefice (5). 
However, as the Popiſh doctrines would never ſuffer his mind to be at reſt, and that 


( 2 The dignity 
0 
Collegiate 


Treaſurer in a 


he yet reſolved to profeſs ſome Religion or other, he applied himfelf to the ſtudy of Church. 


Moſes and the — which gave him 
laſt he was perſuad 


more ſatisfaction than the Goſpel, and at 


the Jewiſh Religion was the true one; but, as it would be im- 


poſſible for him to profeſs it in Portugal, he reſolved to leave it. Accordingly he re- 
ſigned his benefice, and embarked for Amſterdam with his mother and brothers, whom 
he had dared to inſtruft in the Jewiſh principles [B], and which they indeed 
had pretty well imbibed. Immediately after their arrival in the laſt mentioned city, 


[4] He bad received very happy diſpoſitions from 
Nature.) He was ſo La Arne 24 — 
nate, that he could not forbear ſhedding tears, when- 
ever he heard of any misfortune which was befallen 
his neighbour. Shame had taken ſuch deep root 
in his ſoul, that he dreaded nothing ſo much as infa- 
my. Brave and ſuſceptible of anger on a lawful oc- 
caſion, he oppoſed thoſe. inſolent, thoſe brutal 
wretches, who delight in inſulting others, and join- 
ed tothe weak party. This is the character he gives 
of himſelf. Infirmorum partes adjuvare cupiens, ſays 


nel Acoſta, he (1), & illis potiùs me ſocium adjungens. 


in Exemplari 
ite bumang, 


inits p. 346» 


(2) Ibid p. 347. 


{3) Ibid. 


rather, that they ha 


[B] Whom he had dard to inſtru in the Tard 
principles.) He does not omit the circumſtances, 
which were proper to heighten the ſacrifice he was 
making to his religion. He tells us, that he reſign d 
an honourable and profitable benefice ; and a fine 
houſe, which his father had built in the beſt 
pou of the city (2). To this he adds the danger 
e run in embarking; no one of Jewiſh extraction 
being allowed to leave the kingdom without the 
King's ſpecial leave. Navem aſcendimus, non fine 
magna periculo, (non licet illis qui ab Hebreis origi- 
nem ducunt & regno diſcedere, ſine ſpeciali regis facul- 
rate) (3). In fine ; he tells us, that had it been known 
he diſcours'd with his father and brothers, in favour 
of the jovie Religion, it would have been his utter 
ruin. owever, the love he bore them, made him 
overlook that danger. Luibus ego fraterno amore 
motus ed communicaveram, gue mibi ſuper religion 
viſa fuerant magis conſentanea, licet ſuper aliquibus 


dubitarem ; gued guidem in magnum malum meum po- 


terat recidere, tantum eft in eo regno periculum de ta- 
libus legui (4). We may here obſerve, by the way, 
that the Spaniards and Portugueze have uſed every 
art, which the refin'd and moſt ſevere policy could 
invent, to maintain a party. All this they bave done 
to ſupport the Chriſtian, and to ruin the Jew- 
iſh religion: and it would be very unjuſt to accuſe 


them, of having reſigned the church to the protection 


of heaven, with the frame of mind of thoſe perſons 
who patiently hope to obtain all they ask for, from 
the eflicacy of their * One would conclude 

ollowed the advice which a 


Heathen Poet has given in an affair relating to huſ- 
bandry. | 


Non tamen ulla magis preſetis fortuna laborum eff, 
DPuam fi quis N potuit reſcindere ſummum 
Ulceris os : alitur vitium, vivitque tegendo: 

Dum medicas adbibere manus ad vulnera paſtor 


Abnegat, & meliora Deos ſedet omina poſeent (5). (5) Virgil. Cg. 


That is, 
« Receipts abound ; but ſearching all thy ſtore, 
« The beſt is ſtill at hand, to lance the ſore, 
« And cut the head: for, till the cote be found, 
« The ſectet vice is fed, and gathers ground; 
« Whilſt, 8 fruitleſs moan, the ſhepherd 
40 nds, | 
« And when the lancing knife requires his 
% hands, 3 
« Vain help, with idle prayers, from Heaven 
« demands. Dryden. 


Or elſe one would conclude that they had copied their 
condut, from the reproaches which Cato made to 
the Romans, when he blamed them for truſting in 
the aſſiſtance of the Gods, who, added he, are ever 
deaf to the indolent, for idleneſs is a mark of the 
anger of heaven. Vos... inertia & mollitia animi 
alias alium expeftantes cunctamini, videlicet Diis in- 
mortalibus confiſi, qui banc rempublicam in maximis 
Jepe lx x ſervavere. Non votis, neque ſuppliciis 
muliebribus auxilia Deorum parantur ; vigilando, a- 
gendo, bene conſulendo, proſper? omnia cedunt. Ubi 
fſecordia tete atque ignavie tradideris, 1 
Deos implores : irati infeſtique ou (6). 


3 ver. 452. 


80 Ac 
emp/q; 
Wang. 


hat is, (6) Saluſt. i 


% You keep things in ſuſpence by your ſloggiſhneſs B. U Catilin. p. 
„and want of courage, every one waiting till the reſt 160. 


% may have taken their reſolution. You truſt in the 
« immortal Gods, who have frequently ſaved the 
« commonwealth in the moſt imminent dangers ; 
1% However, the aſſiſtance of the Gods is not ob- 
„ tained by womaniſh yows and prayers, but vigi- 
« lance, activity, and taking a proper courſe, give 
© ſucceſs to every thing. It is in vain for a man 
„ who delivers himſelf up to floth and faint idle- 
% neſs, to implore the Gods, for on theſe occaſions he 
« is always ſure to find them impropitious and an- 
* gry.” Finally, one would conclude, that the leſ- 
ſon they are the fondeſt of is the laſt part of the 
axiom, which a modern author gives us as follows : 

7 | A man 


Ado 


they made themſelves members of the ſynagogue, and were circumciſed according to the 


*. 
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uſual cuſtom; and thereupon Acoſta changed his name of Gabriel for that of Uriel. 
He had been but a few days among the Jews, before he perceived that their morals 
and rites were not conformable to the laws of Moſes, upon which occaſion it was im- 
poſſible for him to be ſilent. However, the chiefs of the ſynagogue gave him to un- 
derſtand, that he muſt obſerve exactly their tenets and cuſtoms, and that he would be 
excommunicated in caſe he deviated ever ſo little from them. But Acoſta was not ter- 
rified at this menace, and thought it would be beneath 'a man, who had left his native 
country, and the affluence he enjoyed in it purely for the ſake of liberty of conſcience, to 

| ſubmit to a ſer of Rabbis, who were not inveſted with a judiciary power [C]; and that 
it would argue either want of courage or piety, in caſe he ſhould betray his ſentiments 


on ſuch an occaſion as this; and therefore he went on. 
nicated, which had ſuch an effect, that his own brothers, whom he had inſtructed 


A man miſt, as it were, abandon bimſelf to the pro- 
vidence of God, as tho all human prudence were vain ; 
and muſt regulate bis actions by the rules of human 
| prudence, as tho) there were no ſuch thing as provi- 
„ Cotin, Ocu- vidence (7). They would undoubtedly laugh at a 
(7) Cotin, 2 | : 
bie Galantes, writer, who ſhould blame them for treating the 
tom. 1. in the Chriſtian religion, as an old palace that is grown fo 
ne on a crazy, as to require props or ſupporters on all ſides; 
F and the Jewiſh religion as a fortreſs, which cannot 
a | be weakened, unleſs it be perpetually bombarded, 
We may juſtly cenfure certain methods of maintain- 
4 ing the good cauſe ; but in ſhort, it requires ſuccour, 
and diſtruſt is the mother of ſafety. See the note [B] 
of the article DRABICIUS, and the note [E] of the 
article LUBIENIETSKI. | 
[CJ] To a ſet of Rabbis who were not inveſted with 
a juditiary power.) There is, undoubtedly, a wide 
diference between the tribunals, which Acoſta juſtly 
dreaded in his own country; and that of the ſyna- 
gogue of Amſterdam. The latter can inflict canonical 
puniſhments only; but the Chriſtian inquiſition can 
puniſh with death ; for this tribunal delivers over thoſe 
whom it condemns; to the ſecular arm. I therefore 
don't wonder, that Acoſta was not ſo much afraid of 
the Jewiſh inquiſition, as of that of Portugal. He Was 
ſenſible, that the ſynagogue had no tribunals belong- 
ing to it, which took cognizance either of civil or 
criminal cauſes ; and therefore he conſidered their 
excommunications, as a brutum fulmen: he did not ob- 
N ſerve, that this canonical puniſhment terminated either 
in death, or any chaſtiſement by the executioner ; in 
impriſonment or pecuniary fines. He therefore thought, 
that as he had been courageous enough not to betray 
his religion in Portugal, he had much more reaſon not 
to be afraid of ſpeaking what his conſcience dictated 
among the Jews, tho' they ſhould excommunicate 
him; which was the worſt he had to fear from a 
body of men, who have no power to enact and exe- 
cute laws. Quia minim? decebat ut propter talen 
metum terga verteret ille, gui pro libertate natale ſo- 
' lum & utilitates alias contempſerat, & ſuccumbere ho- 
minibus, præſertim JURISDICTIONEM 2 babentibus, 
:n tali cauſa nec pium nec virile erat ; decrevi potius 
omnia perferre & in ſententia perdurare. i. e. As 
„it would ill become that man to turn his back 
through ſuch a fear, who had def] ſed his native 
© land and other conveniencies for the ſake of liber- 
« ty, and that it would be neither manly nor pious, 
in ſuch a cauſe, to fink under the oppreſſion of 
men, eſpecially ſuch as have no juriſdiction; I 
« therefore choſe rather to ſuffer all things, and to 
« perſiſt in my opinion (8).” But it was with Acoſta 
(3) Acoſta, Ex- as with molt people who form a judgment of com- 
erpier Vie Hu- plicated evils, Theſe imagine, that the unhappineſs 
b. 347. ariſes from the conjunction of two or three evils ; 
and that the caſe of that man would not be very hard, 
who ſhould ſuffer but one of them, However, theſe 
perſons experience the contrary, when providence 
expoſes them but to one of thoſe two or three evils ; 
and they feel it much heavier, than they imagined it 
would prove. The inquiſition of Portugal appeared 
in a dreadful light to Acoſta the Jew, and for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe he ſaw it joined to an immediate or me- 
diate power of impriſoning, tormenting and burning, 
Had he conſidered it only with relation to its ex- 
communicatory prerogative, he would have dreaded it 
but vety little. This was the motive of his contempt 
for the menaces of the ſynagogue at Amſterdam ; 
but experience had taught him, that tlie bare power 
of excommunicating is very dreadful, tho' quite un- 


OY 


Upon this he was excommu- 
in 
the 


aided by the ſecular atm ; for after his excommunica* 8 

tion he was look'd upon as an hideous creature“; The original 

and his own two brothers did not dare ſo much as to ys an Owl. 

pull off their hats to him. y fratres mei, quibus 

15 preceptor fueram, me tranfibant, nec in platea ſa- | 
utabant, propter metum illorum (9). i. e. My ve- (9) Acoſta, Ex- 

* ry brothers, to whom I had been preceptor, paſt r Vice 

* by me; nor ſaluted me in the ſtreet ; ſo great was Hen. f. 347+ 

their fear of thoſe people,” The boys hooted 

him in the ſlreets; curs'd him to the pit of hell; 

they gathered in crowds before his houſe, and threw 

ſtones at it. Famgue faces & ſaxa volant. i. e. 

They now threw firebrands and ſtones.” He could 

not be eaſy, either at home or abroad. Pueri iſtorum, 

à Rabbinis & pnrentibus edocti, turmatim per plateas 

conveniebant, elatis vocibus mihi maledicebant, & 

omnigenis contumeliis irritabant, hereticum & defec- 

torem inclamantes. Aliquando etiam, ante fores meas 
congregabantur, lapides jaciebant, & nihil intentatum 
relinguebant ut me turbarent, ne tranguillus etiam in 0 
domo propria agere paſim (10). The evils to which (10) Ibid; 
the ſentence of excommunication ſubjected him were 

ſo great, that at laſt he found them inſupportable ; 

for, notwithſtanding the hatred he bore to the ſy- 

nagogue, he choſe to return to it by a feigned re- 
conciliation, rather than to be publickly ſeparated 

from it. And, indeed, he ſaid to ſome Chriſtians who 

defign'd to turn Jews, that they did not know what 

kind of a yoke they were going to lay on theit own 

necks : Neſciebant guale jugum ſuis cervicibus impo- 

nerent (11). But how great was his perplexity, (11) Ibid. pag. 

when, after having refuſed to ſubmit to the igno- 3+** 
minious penance which the ſynagogue had enjoined 

him; he ſaw himſelf excommunicated a ſecond time! 

He was ſpit at as he paſt along the ſtreets, and even 

little boys were taught todo ſo. Multi corum tranſe- 

unte me in platea ſpuebant, quod etiam & pueri illo- 

ram faciebant ab illis edofti; tantum non lapidabar; 

— Facultas deerat (12). They would have ſtoned (12) Ibid. p. 349 
im, had it been in their power; his relations per- 

ſecuted him, and not a ſoul viſited him in his fick- 

neſs. To make ſhort. He was aggrieved ſo many 


ways, that the Jews at laſt extorted from him the 


ſubmiſſion they required. Duravit pugna i/ta per an- 
nos ſeptem, intra quod tempus incredibilia gaſſus ſum 
(13)- That is, This combat laſted ſeven years, (13) Ibid. 
„during which my ſufferings were incredible.“ The 
reader will find in the note [E], the puniſhment that 
was inflicted on him. Acoſta was then more ſenſible 
than ever, how formidable thoſe men are who are 
velted with the power of inflicting eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, tho they have no civil authority or ju- 
riſdiction. 

I am far from aſſerting, that the arguments of the in- 
dependents are of any weight; they who are ſo offended 
at the Church, for aſſuming the power of excommunt- 
cating, that is, of inflicting puniſhments which are 
ſometimes more infamous than burning in the hand ; 
and which expoſe a man to a. greater number of tem- 
poral evils, than the corporal puniſhment to which 


the ſecular judge may ſentence him. The ſentences 


of the civil Magiſtrate do not ſuppreſs the acts and 
offices of humanity, much leſs do they exclude the duties 
of conſanguinity: but excommunication ſometimes 
arms a father againſt his children, and children againſt 
a father: it ſtifles all the ſentiments of nature; breaks 
the bands of friendſhip and hoſpitality ; reduces a man 
to the miſerable condition of perſons infected with 
the plague, and even to a more abandoned ſtate. 


H h h 
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the Jewiſh Religion, did not dare to ſpeak to, or even ſalute him; whenever they met 
him in the ſtreets. Acoſta being under theſe circumſtances,. writ a book in his own 
juſtification, wherein he ſhewed, that the rites and traditions of the Phariſees, claſh di- 
realy with the writings of Moſes. He had ſcarce begun this work, when he embraced 
the opinion of the Sadduces, having wrought himſelf to a ſtrong perſuaſion, that the 
rewards and puniſhments of the old law, relate to this life only; and that chiefly, be- 
cauſe Moſes does not any where mention, either the joys of paradiſe or the torments of 
hell. His adverſaries rejoiced greatly to hear he had imbibed the opinion abovemen- 
tioned, foreſeeing that this would be a good handle, whereby to juſtify (in the minds 
of the Chriſtians) the proceedings of the ſyn againſt him, &c. Hence it was, that 
(ej In1623- even before his work was printed, they publiſhed (c) a book upon the immortality of 
the ſoul, written by a Phyſician, who uſed all the arguments he could think of, to 
make Acoſta paſs for an Atheiſt. Children were even ſpirited up to inſult him in the 
ſtreets, and to throw ſtones at his houſe; bur all this did not prevent his writing a 
treatiſe againſt the Phyſician, in which he did his utmoſt to invalidate the doctrine of 
(4) The title of the ſoul's immortality (d). The Jews had recourſe to the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam, 
this work i... and impeached him as a man who ſapped the foundations both of the Jewiſh and 
onum Philſopbi- Chriſtian Religions; whereupon he was thrown into priſon, but was bailed about eight 
Sha or ten days after; however, all the copies of his work were confiſcated, and he was 
« An — — obliged to pay a fine of three hundred florins. Acoſta nevertheleſs did not ſtop here, 
© — for time and experience made him carry matters much farther. He examined whether 
„ ditions compa- the law of Moſes came from God, and imagined he had found ſolid reaſons to convince 
< fed with the himſelf that it was merely of human invention; but inſtead of drawing the followin 


conſequence from it, I therefore ought not 10 return to the communion of the Jewiſh church, 


my life time, expoſed to ſo many inconveniencies ; eſpecially as 1 am in a ſtrange country whoſe 
language I am ignorant of Mill it not be better for me to play the ape among apes ? Having 
weighed theſe matters, he returned again to the Jewiſh church, fifteen years after his 
excommunication, and retracting what he had written, ſubſcribed every thing as they 
directed. Some days after he was impeached by a nephew of his, a young lad, that 
lived in the houſe with him, who had perceived, that his uncle did not obſerve the 
laws of the ſynagogue, either with reſpect to eating, or other points. This accuſation 
was attended with ſtrange conſequences, for a relation of Acoſta, who had reconciled 
him to the Jews, fancied he was bound in honour to perſecute him with the utmoſt 
virulence [D] The Rabbis, and all the members of their ſynagogue, were fired with 
the ſame ſpirit, eſpecially when they heard that Acoſta had adviſed two Chriſtians who 
were come from London to Amſterdam, not to turn Jews, He therefore was ſummon- 
ed to appear before the great council of the ſynagogue, when he was aſſured, that a 
ſecond excommunication would be fulminated againſt him, in caſe he did not 
make ſuch ſatisfaction as would be required at his hands; but he found the 
terms of it ſo hard, that his anſwer was, he could not ſubmit to them, upon which 
the Jews reſolved to turn him out of their communion. Words could never 
expreſs the inſults with which he was afterwards loaded, or the injurious treat- 
ment he met with from his relations. Having ſpent ſeven years in this melancholy con- 
dition, he reſolved to declare that he was ready to ſubmit to the ſentence of the ſyna- 
gogue; for he had been given to underſtand, that by making ſuch a declaration, mat- 
ters might be eaſily made up, becauſe the Judges, ſatisfied with his ſubmiſſion, would 
ſoften the ſeverity of the puniſhment. However, Acoſta was catched, and was forced 
to undergo, in its utmoſt rigour, the penance which had at firſt been propoſed to him 
LE]. Theſe are the particulars I have extracted, without the leaſt diſguiſe or altera- 


tion, 
[D] 4 releties » » fancied himſelf bound . . to per- 


he = the following queſtion to himſelf, Vby ſhould I perſiſt in abſtaining from it all 
[ 


ſecute him with the utmoſt virulence.) Here follow the 
evils he brought upon him. Acoſta was juſt going 
to marry a ſecond wife; one of his brothers Fad a 
great many effects of his in his hands, and it was 
very much the intereſt of Acoſta, to continue trading 
with him. Now this relation was his enemy on all 
theſe occaſions ; for he cauſed the intended match to 
be broke off; engaged Acoſta's brother to keep all 
the effects that were in his poſſeſſion, and to trade 
with him no longer. This hard uſage was probab] 

one of the reaſons which confirmed Acoſta in his 
impious way of thinking ; for there is no doubt but 
he was perſuaded, that thoſe paſſions and unjuſt pro- 
ceedings might be authorized by ſome paſſages in the 
Old Teſtament, wherein the law commands brothers, 
fathers and husbands, not to ſpare the lives of their 


[E] Ford to undergo in its utmoſt rigour, the 
penance which had been propoſed to him at firſt.) The 
—_— he gives of it is as follows, - A great 
crowd of men and women being come to the ſyna- 
gogue to ſee this ſight, Acoſta came in, and at the 
time appointed went up into the pulpit, where he 
read with a loud voice a writing, by which he con- 
feſſed that he had deſerved a thouſand deaths, for not 
obſerving the ſabbath-day, nor the promiſe he had 


made; and for having diſſuaded ſome perſons from 


embracing the Jewiſh religion, who had that deſign ; 
that, to atone for theſe crimes, he was ready to 
ſuffer whatever they ſhould inflict, and promiſed not 
to be guilty of the like faults. Being come down 
from the pulpit, he was ordered to withdraw to a 
corner of the ſynagogue, where he ſtript himſelf to 


the waiſt ; pulled off his ſhoes and ſtockings, when 
(14) See Deut · brothers, children and wives, in caſe theſe apoſtatize the door-keeper faſtned his hands to a pillar, this be- 
49 (14). And it is to be obſerved, that he made this 


Exemplar Vite an argument againſt the law of Moſes ; aſſerting, 


Humane, p. 35%. that a law which overthrows the religion of nature, 


Nn à could not E * God, the author of that re- 
imporch in R. ligion (15). Now, ſays he, the religion of nature 
Ji. Urieis E, „alle, a be gion of 


iz, p. 361 & 
eqs 


14 44 friendſbip among relations. See 
how Limborch anſwers this ſophiſm (16.) 


4 


ing done, the chief chaunter gave him juſt thirty 
nine laſhes with a whip ; for in theſe kind of cere- 
monies care is taken not to exceed the number pre- 
ſcribed by the law : Then the Preacher came ; who 


making him fit on the ground, declared him abſolv- 


ed from the excommunication ; ſo that the gates of 
Paradiſe were no longer ſhut againſt him, as before. 


Et 
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tion, or without pretending to warrant the truth of them, from a little piece written 


(e ) Entitled, 


dove citation 1 

e intended to ſhoot him, as he 
Pee, a- himſelf with another 

lar, Vie Au- exactly known [7] 

— berty of philoſoph 


by Acoſta (e), and publiſhed and refuted by Limborch (/). It is believed that he 
Exenplar Vit® drew it up a few days before his death, after having determined to lay violent hands 
Fs e the a- upon himſelf, which ſtrange reſolation he executed a little after he had failed in his at- 
tempt to kill his principal enemy (g). For the moment that the piſtol with which he 
paſt by his houſe, miſſed fire, he ſhut the door and ſhot | 
— (Y). This happened at Amſterdam, but the year is not 9% Umdorch, 
ere is an example which favours thoſe that condemn the li- bia. 
izing on religious ſubjects, the principal ſtreſs of whoſe argument 


lies in this, that it leads inſenſibly to Atheiſm or Deiſm [G]. I ſhall conſider Acoſta's 
reflection on the following circumſtance, viz. that the Jews, to make him more odious, 


affected to ſay that he was neither Jew, Chriſtian, nor Mahometan [ 


Et ita jam porta cali mihi erat aperta, que antea 
fortiſſimis ſeris clauſa me a limine & ingreſſu exclude- 
bat (17). i. e. That thus the gate of Heaven was 
„ open to me, which before being ſhut with vaſtly 
« ſtrong locks, excluded me from the entrance, and 
« from going into it.“ Acoſta after this took up his 
clothes, and went and laid himſelf on the ground at 
the door of the ſynagogue, where all thoſe who 
came out, walked over him.... I imagined that 
the reader would be pleaſed to meet here with this 
(18) 1 extracted little ſpecimen of the Jewiſh ceremonies (18). 
it from the Ex- [I] But the year is not exattly known.) It is ve- 
r Yiie ry probable that he laid violent hands upon himſelf, 
Humane of A- : : : 
= a little after the ceremony of his abſolution ; exaſpe- 
330 r. 349 rated at the treatment he had received, contrary to 
| the hopes he had entertained, that the ſeverity of 
his penance would be mitigated. However, this 
cannot fix exactly the date, ſince we don't know the 
ear he underwent this penance. If we knew how 
ong he had been excommunicated when the Phyſi- 
cian publiſhed his book, viz. in 1623, it would not 
be difficult to make an exact computation z- ſince he 
obſerves that his firſt excommunication laſted fifteen 
years; his ſecond ſeven ; and that this in queſtion 
followed ſoon after it. It is ſuppoſed in the Biblio- 
ftbegue univerſelle, that he killed himſelf about the 
19) Bibliotb. year 1647 (19) ; but according to others, it was in 
niverſ. toms 7. 64s (20). Ss 


(17) Acoſta Ex- 
Vite 
Hum. p. 350. 


1.3 . [] That it leads inſenſibly to Atheiſm or Deiſm.]® © 
8 ) — Acoſta ſerves as an example to theſe people. He 


Difſere. Philolo- refuſed to comply with the decifions of the catho- 
gica de Sadduceis, lic church, becauſe he did not find them conſiſtent 
3 He cites with reaſon; and he embraced the Jewiſh religion, 
uv erus Ju- 
daiſm, Proleg, p. 2 : 
Jl, ledge had acquired. He afterwards rejected a 
numberleſs multitude of Jewiſh traditions, becauſe 
he judged they were not contained in the holy 
ſcripture ; he even denied the immortality of the 
ſoul, upon pretence that it is not mentioned in the 
law of God; and laſtly, he denied the Divinity of 
the books of Moſes, becauſe he thought that the re- 
a» ligion of nature was not conformable to the ordi- 
nances *of that Legiſlator. Had he lived ſix or ſeven 
ears longer, he poſſibly would have denied the re- 
igion of nature, becauſe his wretched reaſon would 
Have ſuggeſted a great number of difficulties in the 
hypotheſis concerning the providence and free will, of 
the eternal and neceſſary Being. Be this as it will every 
one who makes uſe of his reaſon, ſtands in need of 
God's aſſiſtance ; for without this, it is a guide that 
leads us aſtray : and we may compare Philoſophy to 
powders, which are of ſo corroſive a nature, that 
they not only eat away the proud fleſh of a wound, 
but the ſound alſo ; rot the bones, and pierce to the 
very marrow. Philoſophy refutes errors at firſt, but 
in caſe ſhe is not ſtopp'd there, ſhe atracks truths ; 
and if ſuffered to grow head-ſtrong, ſhe goes ſuck 
lengths, that ſhe loſes herſelf, and does not know 
where to fix. This muſt be imputed either to the 
weakneſs of the mind of man, or to the ill uſe he 
makes of his pretended ſtrength. Happily, or rather 
by the wiſe diſpenſation of providence, few men are 
capable of falling into this abuſe. 
[HJ Aided to ſay, that he was neither Jew, Chri- 
ian, nor Mahometan.] This aſſertion, anſwered A- 
coſta, was the reſult both of malice and ignorance : 
Had Acoſta been a Chriſtian, the Jews would have 
conſider'd him as an abominable idolater, who, with 
the Founder of the Chriſtian religion, the true God 
would have puniſhed as an apoſtate ; and had he pro- 
feled the Mahometan religion, he would have been 


becauſe he found it more conformable to the know- 
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reviled with the ſame odlous language: He therefore 
could not any way eſcape the malice of their tongues, 
but by adhering devoutly to the traditions of the 
Phariſees, Let us conſider his own words: Scio ad- 
ver/arios iftos (21), ut nomen meum coram indofta ple- (21) Acofa, 
be dilanient, ſolitos eſſe dicere, Ie nullam habet reli- Exemplar Vita 
gionem; Tudeus non eft, non Chriſtianus, non Maho- Hun. p. 352. 
metanus. Vide prius, Phariſze, quid dices; cacus 
enim es, & licet malitis abundts, tamen ficut carus 
impingis. Queſo, dic mihi, fi ego Chriftianus efſem, 
quid fuifſes diturus ? Planum eft, difturum te, fardiſ- 
ſfimum me eſſe idololatram, & cum Feſu Nazareno Chri- 
ftianorum Doctore parnas vero Deo ſoluturum, à quo 
defeceram. Si Mahometanus efſem, nirunt etiam om- 
nes quibus me honoribus fuifſes cumulaturus: & ita 
nunguam linguam tuam poſſem evadere ; unicum Hoc 
effugium habens, nempe ad genua tua procumbere, & 
Sediſimos pedes tuos, tuas inquam nefarias & pu- 
dendas inſtitutiones ofculari. i. e. I know that 
« theſe adverſaries, in order to make me ſtill more 
* odious to the people, uſed to ſay, This man has 
„ no religion; he is neither a Jew, a Chriſtian, nor a 
« Mahometan. Conſider firſt, thou Phariſee, what thou 
« ſayeſt, for thou art blind; and tho' thou aboundeſt 
« with malice, thou ſtumbleſt like a blind man. Pray 
now tell me, were I a Chriſtian what would you 
ſay then? It is manifeſt you would ſay that I am a 
molt deteſtable idolater, and that I ſhould be pu- 
niſhed by the true God, (for apoſtatizing from him) 
with Jeſus of Nazareth the teacher of the Chriſti- 
ans; were I a Mahometan, every one knows the 
honours. they would then heap upon me, and thus 
I could never eſcape your malicious tongae, hav- 
ing this only refuge left, viz. to fall proſtrate be- 
fore you, and to kiſs your filthy feet, I ſay your 
wicked and ſhameful inſtitutions.” Another an- 
ſwer he uſes againſt his adverſaries, is his asking 
them whether, beſides the three religions abovemen- 
tioned, (the two laſt of which they conſider more as a 
falling from God, than a religion) they acknowledge 
any other ? He ſuppoſes that they acknowledge a 
natural religion as true ; as a means to pleaſe God, 
and as ſufficient to ſave all nations, the Jews except- 
ed. It is that comprehended in the ſeven precepts, 
which Noah and his deſcendants till Abraham; ob- 
ſerved. You yourſelves therefore, ſays he, acknow- 
ledge that there is a religion I may reſt myſelf upon, 
tho I am of. Fewiſh extraction; for, in caſe my en- 
treaties cannot prevail upon you to ſuffer me to mix 
in the crowd of other nations, I ſhall preſume to 
take that liherty of my own accord; Having ſpoke 
thus, he makes an encomium on the religion of 
nature. | | 
By his firſt anſwer, we may eaſily perceive, that How greatly . 
the objection which the Jews ſtarted to him, was the idea of neu- 
ſpecious rather than ſtrong, and more glaring than my 3 2 
ud; better adapted to ſerve their own ends, than 8 
conformable to the laws of juſt reaſoning; in a agerates the 
word, there ſeemed to be a fraud at the bottom of it. mins of men, 
The ſpeciouſneſs and glare of it ariſes from hence. 
The mind of man is ſo formed, that from the firſt 
impreſſions which are made on it, neutrality with re- 
gard to the worſhip of God, is more ſhocking to 
him than falſe worſhip ; whence it follows, that 
whenever he hears a perſon has forſaken the religion 
of his fathers, without embracing another, he is 
ſeized with a greater horror, than if he had been 
told, that ſuch a perſon had left the beſt religion for 
the worſt, This firſt impreſſion dazles and agitates 
him in ſuch a manner, that he makes it a ſtandard 
whereby to form a judgment of them; and to * 
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{«) Abs Fab, WPFACREMAH, ſon of Abu Jahl an idolater (a). Acremah was one of the 
— Proſcrib'd (h) whom Mahomet had excepted out of the general pardon, and whom (4% Thoſe were 
his enemies had he was reſolved to put to death at the taking of Mecca. Acremah the day the Pro- 2 in men 
eBay phet made his entry into that city, fled towards the ſea; but Omm-Hakim his wite, according to At 
firname being daughter of Al Häreth Ebn Heſhim, who had embraced Ilamiſm before, having Abel Tea am. 
i, Father WF thrown herſelf at the feet of the Apoſtle of God (as the Moſlems call Mahomet) and putes 6x men 
dam, His proper obtained his pardon, immediately ſet out after her huſband. Being come to the ſe - women 
er Beam the coaſt, ſhe perceived Acremah was got on board a ſhip which was ready to ſer fail. 
Matbzumice. Upon this ſhe took boat, and coming up with the ſhip, aſſured her huſband that ſhe 
had obtained his pardon, and prevailed on him. to return back to Mecca. A little af- 
ter ſhe introduced him into the Prophet's apartment, who ave him a very kind re- 
ception, and ſpake to him as follows. Welcome, O fugitive; I pardon you, upon 
condition that you make the double confeſſion of faith. Acremah obeyed imme- 
diately, and holding down his head out of r ſaid thus to the Prophet: 
Thou art the father of men, and I truſt that thou wilt keep thy word with me. With 
regard to my ſelf, as much as I have been thine enemy and have oppoſed the way of | 
God, ſo much will 1 be thy ſervant, and devoted to the way of God; and I will 
combat in thy defence to the laſt drop of my blood. The converſion of this ido- 
later was highly pleaſing to Mahomet [A]. Acremah had been but very lately mar- 
ried to his wife, when the Prophet, as a teſtimony of his favour to them, made Acre- 
mah commander of the body of troops of the tribe of Hawazen, and this was his 
wife's portion. Acremah engaged afterwards in all the wars, fighting valiantly for 
the new religion, till at laſt he obtained the glory of martyrdom, he being killed in 
the bartle of Yermuc, under the Khalifat of Abu Becr, with this remarkable circum- | 
ſtance, viz. that upwards of ſeventy wounds, made by ſabres, lances and darts, were Zee 2 
found in his body (c). Abu Jahl his father was one of the moſt bitter enemies to Maho- CO 


, 2. P. 138, 139. 
met and his religion [B]. —— 


he proportions the averſion he conceives againſt 
them. He does not allow himſelf time to conſider 
thoroughly, whether in reality it is better for a man 
to enliſt himſelf under the Devil's banners in 
ſome of the falſe religions which that enemy to God 
and man has ſet up, or to be of no religion. It may 
therefore be ſuppoſed, that the only reaſon why the 
Phariſees, who perſecuted Acoſta, laid ſo much ftreſs 
upon their objection, was merely, becauſe they found 
it very well adapted to enflame the minds of the 
vulgar, and engage the Chriſtians in the diſpute, I 
will indeed own, that they would not have made 
ſuch an uproar, had he embraced the Chriſtian 
faith at Amſterdam, or the Mahometan belief at Con- 
ſtantinople ; but then they would not have thought 
him leſs undone, leſs damn'd, or leſs an apoſtate ; 
and their forbearance would have been merely the 
effect of policy, and a juſt dread of the reſentment 
of thoſe who profeſſed the eſtabliſhed religion. To 
judge of things from the firſt impreſſions ; there are 
very few Proteſtants, who, upon hearing that Titius 
had quitted the reformed Church without joining in 
any other communion, but would aſſert, that he 
would not have been guilty of ſo great a fin, had 
he turned Papiſt : But I would willingly put the 
following queſtions to ſuch Proteſtants ; Have you 
thoroughly confider'd your own hearts ? Have you 
evell weigh'd what you would ſay, in caſe he were 
become a great bigot in the Popiſh religion; that be 
ſhould be ſeen loaded with relicks, and running after 
every proceſſion ; in a word, that he ſhould practiſe 
the greateſt extravagancies of idolatrous and Monkiſh 
ſuperſtitions ? Are you 2 you would not change your 
note, ſhould you hear that be was turn'd Few, or Ma- 
bometan, or worſhipped the Coy Pageds ? Once 
again, ſuch is the frame of the mind of man; the firſt 
thing that ſtrikes him is the ſtandard of his paſſions ; 
he takes advantage of the preſent ſtate of things, and 
does not caſt about for what he ſhould ſay, were 
the ſituation of them to be changed. Such a man, 
(do theſe people ſay,) has forſaken us, and is not 


joined with any other body of men; it is on this 


ſide we muſt attack him: his indifference ſhall be 
objected to him as his greateſt crime: Had he 
turn'd Heathen, we would have attack'd him on that 
ſide ; and we would ſay, or at leaſt think thus, Had 
he continued neuter, and adhered, in the main, to the 
religion of nature ; this would have been tolerable 3 
but &c. be 

Acoſta, by his ſecond anſwer, deprived his adver- 
ſaries of a great advantage, for he ſecured himſelf 
from that ſtrong battery, viz. that it is better to pro- 


Jeſs a falſe religion than none at all. But notwith- 


ACRONIUS 


ſanding this, we ſhalf conclude with ſaying, that he 
was a man of a deteſtable character; and was of ſo 
wrong a turn of mind, that he loſt himſelf miſera- 
bly, in the capriciouſneſs of his falſe Philoſophy. 

[4] The 1 of this idolater was highly pleaſe 
ing to Mahomet.) The ſatisfaction the Prophet received 
on this occahon, aroſe undoubtedly from this, that 
our Acremah's father, Abu Jah], had been one of his 
greateſt enemies. With regard to Acremah's con- 
verſion, it is related that Mahomet one day in a 
dream found himſelf in Paradiſe, and there ſaw an 


engine “ much uſed in the Levant for drawing of * I think we cal 
water, Mahomet asking whom this engine belonged it a Swipe. 


to, was anſwered that it was Abu „ The Pro- 
= being greatly ſurprized to hear this name, 
hat has Abu Jahl, ſays he, to do in Paradiſe, which 


he muſt never enter ? It happened however ſome 


time after this dream, that our Acremah turn'd 
Moſlem, which gave Mahomet the greateſt fatisfac- 
tion, who then comprehended the meaning of his 
dream ; for Abu Jahl had been as it were the engine 
which God had made uſe of to draw his ſon from 
the bottom of the well of infidelity, whilſt he him- 


ſelf had plunged into it (1). The reader will no (1) D'Merbekt 
doubt obſerve the great contraſt in theſe images. #'#/iotheque 0714 
That of the bucket is as low, as the place it is brought * 


into is exalted. 

LB] Abu Jabl was one of the moſt bitter enemies to 
Mahomet and his religion. ] He was very conſidera- 
ble in his tribe, and had been one of Mahomet's 
greateſt friends, but afterwards inſulted him upon 
every occaſion, and invented the moſt inveterate ca- 
lumnies againſt him ever fince the Prophet had en- 
deavoured to convert him from idolatry, at a feaſt 
to which he had invited him and ſome others. How- 
ever, Mahomet's followers were as zealous in defend- 
ing, as his enemies were in perſecuting him; an in- 
ſtance of which, among many others, we have in this 
Abu Jahl. One day as Mahomet was fitting in a houſe 
on Mount Safi, call'd afterwards the hou/e of the reed, 
whither he was fled to ſhelter himſelf from the tribe 
of Koreiſh, it happened that Abu Jahl paſt before it 


and inſulted the Prophet of God; throwing out a 


numberleſs multitude of injurious reproaches, to 
which however the Apoſtle of God (as the Mabo- 
metans ſtile him) did not make one word of anſwer, 
upon which Abu Jahl left him, and went to the aſ- 
ſembly of the tribe of Koreiſh. A little after Ham- 
Za Mahomet's uncle being returned from hunting, 
was told in how ill a manner the Prophet had been 
treated, upon which being enflamed with anger ta 
think that a man on whom God ſhower'd down ſo 
many favours ſhould be uſed in ſo unworthy a 

manner, 


Vo! 


(3) 


(s) 
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vince with our Acronius. 
ſition. 


manner, and exaſperated to find his 1 become 
the object of the implacable hatred of the tribe of 
Koreiſh, he proteſted aloud that he would revenge 
him. Saying theſe words, he immediately went home 
to take ſome refreſhments a moment ; and a little af- 
ter, {having his bow ſtill over his ſhoulder,) going to 
the place where the tribe of Koreiſh were aſſembled, 
he drew near to Abu Jahl, and raifing his bow, he 
diſcharged ſo vigorouſly at him, that he made a large 
and deep wound in his head, ſaying at the ſame time, 
Is it thou who haſt vented ſo many opprobrious ex- 

reſſions againſt Mahomet my Kinſman, and againſt 
his religion? All thoſe of the family of Malchzum 
roſe up in order to aſſiſt Abu Jahl, upon which Hamza 
declared in favour of Mahomet's religion ; but Abu 
Jahl denied the fact, imagining no one had heard 
(2) Gagnier, Vie what he had faid, and the matter went no farther (2). 
4 Malomet, Another time Mahomet being deſired by Habib Ebn 
Vol. I. p. 124 Malec to perform a miracle, (to bring ſudden dark- 
neſs at a time that the ſun was in his meridian, &c.) 
Abu Jahl being then preſent roſe up in tranſport, 
and clapping his hands, cried out, Admirably well 
faid! O Habib Ebn Malec; you could not poſſibly 
have done us a greater piece of ſervice, This gives 
us perfect conſolation, and you have removed the 
ſorrow of our hearts. However, the Prophet made 
him a very ſharp reply; Sit down again, ſaid he to 


him, thou dog of thy peg 2 the moſt deſpicable, 


the moſt abject of thy family and of thy fellow-citi- 
(3) Idem, ibid. zens (3). Upon Mahomet's retiring to take a little 
Þ 36% breath to the main body of the Haſhemites, before 
he performed the great miracle abovementioned 
which Habib required from him; the Arabians 
imagining he was confounded began to hoot, and 
declared that the Haſhemites would be put to con- 
fuſion. And Abu fahl riſing from his ſeat, ordered 
his ſervants to prepare immediately a mixture of 
„This was a coal-duſt and camel's urine “, and to keep it ready in 
puniſhment a- a great baſon againſt the next morning, in order to 
—_ * black the faces and clothes of the Haſhemites with it, 
Jen nen the inſtant they ſhould appear (4). However, the 
a judiciary way. p l 
(4) Idem, ibid, Prophet ſet about the miracles demanded of him, 
b. 168, and immediately. wrought the firſt, which was to 
bring ſudden darkneſs upon the earth. This being 
done, he ſet about the ſecond miracle, viz. to bring 
the moon into his ſleeve, Which it is ſaid Mahomet 
effected. That this planet afterwards skipped thro' 
his gown with wonderful agility, and then dividing 


itſelf into two equal parts, ſoared up to the heavens. 
The learned Mr. Gagnier has given us the particulars 
(5) Vol. r. pag, of this miracle at large in his Life of Mabomet (5), 
177. & ſeq, 


but the whole is a molt filly legend, not believed by 
the Mahometans ' themſelves of any underſtanding, 
and contradicting hiſtory in ſeveral points. A little 
time after Mahomet had given an account of his 
wonderful nocturnal journey to heaven, as he was 
ſitting at the threſhold of the door of the moſque, 
Abu Ian, who kept as cloſe to him as his ſhadow, 
went up and fat down by him out of deriſion. Is there 
any thing new, ſaid he to Mahomet ? The Apoſtle 
of God replied, I performed a nocturnal journey laſt 
night. And whither replied Abu Jahl ? To the 
houſe of Jeruſalem anſwered Mahomet. Admirable ! 
ſays Abu Jahl; thou madeſt a journey to Jeruſalem 
this night, and art return'd hither this morning to 
us. The Prophet after having related ſome particu- 
lars of his journey to Jeruſalew, and declaring that 


ACR 


_  ACRONIUS ( JOHN) taught the Mathematics and Phyſic at Baſil, with 
great reputation, and writ ſome books, viz. de Terre Motu, 
Aſtrolabii & Annuli Aſtronomici Confeftione. He was a native 
died at Baſil in the flower of his age, anno 1563. This author eſcaped the dili- 
gent reſearches of Voſſius (a), notwithſtanding that Swertius and Valerius Andreas had /«) He a noe 
given him a place in their Bibliotbeque of the Low- Countries, in which they alſo have men bim in 
omitted another Joux AcRon1vs, a Clergyman, and perhaps born 
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de Sphera, de 
of Friezland, and 


. his book de Sei- 
in the ſame Pro- entiir Marhema- 


This Eccleſiaſtic was of a very reſtleſs arid ſeditious diſpo- ** 
He abandoned the church of Weſel, at a time oy = 


ger. The inhabitants of Daventer found, that had they choſen him for their paſtor, 
they would have introduced a worthleſs man among them: He left the church of 
Groningen in a very unhandſome manner : when he intruded himſelf into the Divinity 
Profeſſorſhip at Franeker, he was found not to be learned enough for that chair. 
Laſtly, he was Miniſter in Haerlem, where he behaved as uſual, that is, contradicted 
and criticis'd every thing. The Hiſtoriographer of that city allows him to have been 
a very learned man, but takes notice at the ſame time, that he had a turbulent ſpi- 


ſ 
n it was in very great dan- 


rit (b). 


he had there ſeen Jeſus ſon of Mary, Ibrahim (A- 
braham) the friend of God ; Abu Jahl asked him 


whom he had ſeen beſides; © I have alſo ſeen, ſays 


Mahomet, * John the ſon of Zicharias, he who bec-' . 
* koned with his finger; he is red-hair'd, ſhort and 
** ſquatt, and his hair has been burnt by the ſun; I 
„never in my life ſaw a man more like him than 
* thou Abu Jahl, and alſo than thou Mactam ſon of 
** Abul-Hur.” Mactam hearing this ſaid to him. 
O Apoltle of God ! -I don't like to be compared 
to that Saint. But the Prophet, to comfort him, 
replied immediately : © There is a wide difference 
between him and thee, for he is an unbeliever, 
* but thou art faithſul (6).” This ſudden unexpect- (6) 14:m, ibid, 
ed turn from words of ſorrow to conſolation, puts p- 255- 
me in mind of what is ludicrouſly told of a certain 
diſſenting Preacher, famous for his whimſical flights 
and odd reflexions. This Orator declared to his pi- 
ous audience that they were all damned. All in the 
galleries, all in the pews, all in the iſles. Some 
venerable old women who were in none of thoſe 
places, hearing the dreadful ſenten:e the Preacher 
pronounced, began to ſob and whine in a moſt lamen- 
table manner, which the Preacher, who was natural- 
ly tender. hearted, obſerving, cried out with great 
vehemence. O but I don't mean you upon 
* the ſtairs.” But to return to Abu Jahl ; he after- 
wards formed a bloody deſign to kill Mahomet, 
which was, that a man ſhould be choſen out of eve- 
ry tribe, who ſhould thruſt their ſwords into his 
body, in order that his blood might be ſhed equal- 
ly by all the tribes; however the Angel Gabriel diſ- 
covered the whole conſpiracy to Mahomet, which 
the latter by that means defeated by a ſtratagem (7), (y) Ibid. p. 284. 
as we ſhall relate upon another occaſion. Abu Jahl 
loſt his life at ſeventy years of age, in the famous 
battle of Bedr, in which the tribe of Koreiſh were 
ſo ſignally defeated by the forces of Mahomet. Mo'adh 
ſon of Amru, meeting with Abu Jihl in the heat of 
the engagement, gave him fo fierce a blow as quite 
cut off his thigh, upon which he fell from his horſe. 
Abdo'llah the fon of Mas'ud coming by, found Abu 
Jahl juſt breathing his laſt, and thereupon ſet his foot 
on his throat and ſpake to him in theſe words: 
Thou art then there, O enemy of God ! Thou 
art puniſh'd according to thy own deſerts. Abu 
Jahl anſwered: Is it ſo great a wonder that peo- 
ple ſo wicked as you are ſhould have murther'd a 
man? He added: Tell me, I pray thee, on whom ; 
depended the fortune of the day ? On: God, repli- 
ed Abdo'llah, and on his Apoſtle. Abu Jahl anſwer'd : 
Thou art puff'd up with pride upon that account, 
little ſhrimp of a man as thou art; thou deſpica- 
ble keeper of ſheep, proud, cruel. Abdo'llah would 
not ſuffer him to go on, but ſtriking off his head 
brought it to. the Prophet, who when he ſaw it 
fell proſtrate on the ground, and glorified God ſay- 
ing, This man was the Pharaoh of our nation (8). (8) Idem, ibid. 
Such is the hiſtoty of Abu Jahl as related by the p- 328. 
friends and followers of Mahomet. Had it been 
told by one of Abu Jahl's own party, there is no 
doubt but it would have appeared in a very diffe- 
rent light, Let a man's character be drawn by 
one of his partizans, and he ſhall appear an Angel. 
= 22 undertakes it, and he comes forth a 

EVIL, jp 


Iii 
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(b) Theodore rit (b), Some writer has compared him to Heſhuſius, upon whom the following diſtich 
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was handed about: | ; - 
eritur, He uarta cur pulſus ab urbe ? 
** * In — — eſt, ſeditioſus eras. 
Engliſhed, 


« Heſhuſius, why drove four times from the city? 
«« *Cauſc he was turbulent, as runs the ditty. 


Acronius writ a book-in the Flemiſh tongue, de 
Ce. Se Martin ſerted ſeveral citations from the Canon law (c). 
Schoockii, Exer- 
citat. Sacr, pags 
255. edit. 4% 


* Patronatus, wherein he has in- 
am apt to think that he is the 
author of Elenchus Orthodoxus Pſeudo- Religionis Romano Catbolicæ, printed at Deventer 
in 1615. He alſo very probably writ a treatiſe de Studio Theologico, which Konig af- 
cribes to the Acronius who left a work on the Sphere, Konig tells us alſo of one 
Ruarxd Acronivs who publiſhed Catechetical Expoſitions in 1606. It might have 
been added, that in the infancy of the troubles which the opinions of Arminius occa- 
ſioned, he wrote a piece in oppoſition to the hypotheſes of the Arminians, with regard 
to the power of magiſtrates in religious matters; and it was he who publiſhed a ſermon 
which Uytenbogard had preached at the Hague before the breaking out of the com- 
motions, widely different from the doctr ine he afterwards maintained on that queſtion 
(4) Ex rait (d). Ruard Acronius was one of the Proteſtant champions for the Reform'd, againſt 
Polit, Eccl. . the Arminians, in the famous conference held at the Hague anno 1611. 

, SACROPOLITA (GEORGE) was born at Conſtantinople (a), and educated at the 
court of the Emperor John Ducas at Nice, till he was ſeventeen years of age, when 
he applied himſelf to his ſtudies, and learned Mathematics, Poetry, and Rhetoric of 
Theodorus Exapterygus, and Logic of Nicephorus Blemmidas. In the twenty firſt 
year of his age he maintained a very learned diſputation with Nicholas the Phyſician 
concerning the Eclipſe of the Sun before the Emperor John. He was art laſt raiſed 
to the poſt of Great Logothete, and employed in the moſt important affairs of the 
Empire. He was fent on ſeveral embaſſies by the Emperors of Conſtantinople, and 

articularly by John Ducas to Lariſſa, in order to eſtabliſh a peace with Michael 
ſpote f Epirus. He was likewiſe appointed Judge by the ſame Emperor to try 
Michael Comnenus for a ſuſpicion of being engaged in a conſpiracy. Theodorus 
Laſcaris, the ſon of John, who had been inſtructed by Acropolita in Logic, made him 
Governor of all the weſtern provinces of his Empire. About the 7 1255 he was 
engaged in a war with Michael Angelus, who had revolted from Theodorus, and ta- 
ken priſoner by him. But he gained his liberty by means of the Emperor Michael 
Palzologus in the year 1260, and was ſent by him Embaſſador to Conſtantine Prince of 
Bulgaria, Upon his return from this — he applied himſelf wholly to the in- 
ſtruction of youth, which employment he diſcharged with great honour for many 


tom. 1. 
(a) Dr. Cave, 
Hiſt. Litt. Stec. 
13. p- 640. edit. 
Colon. Allobrog · 
1720. 


ears, till at laſt he grew weary of the fatigue of it, and reſigned it to Holobolus. 
He was appointed in the year 1272 one of the Judges for determining the cauſe * of 
John Vecchus Patriarch of Conſtantinople. The year following he was ſent by the 
Emperor to Pope Gregory X, in order to conclude a peace and re-union between the 
two churches, which he ſwore to in the Emperor's name at the ſecond council of 
Lyons in 1274 [A]. He was ſent Embaſſador to John Prince of Bulgaria in 1282, 


[4] In order ts conclude a peace and re-union between 
the two Churches ; which he ſwore to in the Emperor's 
name at the 24 council of Lyons in 1274.] We ſhall en- 
deavour to give the reader a clear notion of this affair, 
by tracing a little more particularly the progreſs of it. 
Michael Palæologus having ſeized upon the empire, 
and foreſeeing, that the Pope would inevitably ex- 
cite the Weſtern Princes to take up arms againſt 
him, and recover Conſtantinople, reſolved to pro- 
2 a reunion of the Greek church with that of 

ome, in order to deliver himſelf from the appre- 
henſion of ſo formidable a cruſade againſt him. He 
ſent therefore to Pope Urban IV, Nicholas Biſhop 
of Crotona, a Greek by birth, but educated in the 
Church of Rome, to aſſure him, that he was ſatisfied, 
that the Greeks and Latins were of the ſame faith, 
and to deſire him to ſend a Legate, who might con- 


clude the union between the two Churches as ſoon 


as poſſible. The Pope ſent immediately two Nun- 


cio's to him with the Biſhop of Crotona; but this 


accommodation was not executed then, becauſe the 
Emperor finding himſelf out of danger, neglected 
the proſecution of it. But this Pope's Nuncios hav- 
ing made ſome conceſſions to the Greeks, which 
were diſpleaſing to his ſucceſſor Clement IV, the 
latter ſent him a confeſſion of faith containing the 
articles of the creed explained in the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt explicit terms, and particularly the proceſſion 


and 


of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the Son 
to which he added the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome concerning baptiſm, purgatory, hell, the 
ſeven ſacraments, eſpecially the euchariſt made of 
unleaven'd bread, ihe unlawfulneſs of diſſolving a 
marriage, and the permiſſion of third and fourth 
marriages ; and laſtly the primacy of the Pope. The 
Emperor apprehending at that time that the prepara- 
tions of St. Lewis of France, and Charles Duke of 
Anjou King of Sicily were deſigned, againſt him, 
wrote to St, Lewis ſoon aſter Clement's death, that 
he was ready to abjure the ſchiſm, and deſired him 
to be an arbitrator in that affair. When Gregory X 
was elected Pope, the Emperor ſent Embaſladors to 
him with letters, in which he declared his deſire for 
a re-union ; in anſwer to which the Pope told him, 
that the beſt expedient to determine the diiputes be- 
tween the two Churches was for the Patriarch, Bi- 
ſhops, and Clergy of the Greek Church to fign the 
confeſſion of faith drawn up by Clement IV, and 
for himſelf to appear in perſon, or to ſend his Em- 
baſſadors to a general council, which he intended to 
call. Palæologus endeavoured to the utmoſt to pro- 
cure this union, and made uſe of force as well as 
perſuaſion. The Greeks at firſt oppoled this ſcheme 
extremely, and particularly the Patriarch Joſeph, 
who could never be prevailed upon to agree to it; 
ſo that the Emperor was obliged to ſend Embaſladors 
, to 


v 
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and died immediately after his return (b]. 
nople, has given a very great character 
ſeveral other works [C]. 


to the Pope, to aſſure him, that he did all that was 
in his power to promote the accommodation ; but that 
it could not be concluded in ſb ſhort a time, be- 
cauſe it was neceſſary to call together the 1 * 
who lived in very remote parts. The Pope in his 
anſwer told him, that a great many perſons believ- 
ed, that the Greeks were not fincere in deſiring an 
union, and only intended to tract that affair. 
The Emperor to remove that ſuſpicion, obliged Jo- 
ſeph the Patriarch to retire to a monaſtery in Con- 
ſtantinople, till the re- union ſhould either be con- 
cluded or laid afide, on condition, that if it did not 
ſucceed, he ſhould keep his ſee ; but if it was car- 
ried, and he would not approve of the union, ano- 
ther Patriarch ſhould be elected in his room. Moſt 
of the other Biſhops followed the Emperor's opini- 
nions, ſo that he ſent Embaſſadors to the Pope with 
a letter, in which he declared, that the Greek Church 
approved of the confeſſion of faith, which was ſent 
from Rome, and acknowledged the primacy of 
the Church of Rome, and defired only, that they 
might be allowed to repeat the creed without the 
addition. The Greek Biſhops likewiſe ſent a Deputy 
with a letter from the Archbiſhop of Epheſus and 
thirty Greek Biſhops, who approved of the union, 
and diſavowed the oppoſition, which Joſeph the Pa- 
triarch made to it. [Theſe letters were preſented to 
the Pope and the General Council at Lyons in 1274. 
And George Acropolita ſwore in the Emperor's 
name to maintain the confeſſion of faith abovemen- 
tioned, to recognize the primacy of the Church of 
Rome, and to abjure the ſchiſm. The Deputy of 
the Greek Churches did the ſame in their name ; and 
the union being thus concluded, the Pope ſung Te 
Deum, and ordered the confeſſion of faith to be re- 
cited in Greek and Latin, and the article of the 
oe na of the Holy Ghoſt to be twice repeated. 

e wrote likewiſe to Michael Palzologus ; and his 
ſon Andronicus, and to the Greek Biſhops, to con- 
gratulate them upon the re-union, and to urge them 
to reduce thoſe, who ſtill continued averſe to it. 
When the Embaſſadors were returned, Joſeph the 
Patriarch was depoſed, and John Veccus, who had 
before been of the ſame ſentiments with him, was 
elected in his room, and recited the name of Gre- 
gory in the Dyptichs, ſtiling him the Oecumenical or 
Univerſal Pope. This new Patriarch endeavoured 
with all the attention imaginable to finiſh the re- 
union; and the Emperor ſent Embaſſadors to the 
Pope to inform him, that the whole affair was 
brought to a concluſion. However many of the 
Greeks ſtill refuſing to comply with the re-union, 
Pope John XXI ſent his Legates to the Emperor, 
who promiſed to perform every thing, which his 
Embaſſadors had promiſed in the Council of Lyons; 
and ſent other Embaſſadors to Rome to aſſure the 
Pope, that he had call'd a Council of Greek Biſhops, 
who had again approved of what was done at the 
Council of Lyons. Theſe Embaſſadors had letters 
from the Emperor Michael, and his ſon Androni- 
cus, and from Vecchus and the Greek Council, which 
contained a confeſſion of faith ſomewhat different 
from that of Pope Clement IV, eſpecially in the 
article of the proceſſion. of the Holy Ghoſt, tho! it 
was the ſame in ſubſtance. Theſe letters, which 
were written in 1277, were not delivered till after 
John XXI's death to his ſucceſſor Nicholas III, 
who complained of the alteration, which the Greek 
Biſhops had made in the confeſſion, and inſiſted up- 
on their ſigning that of Clement IV, and adding to 
the Creed the word Filiogue. He ſent his Legates 
with inſtrutions to the ſame purpoſe ; and they 
were expreſly enjoined to repreſent to the Greeks, 
that the Latins were ſurprized, that the Patriarch 
and Greek Biſhops had not applied to the See of 
Rome for a confirmation of their dignities, and an 
abſolution from the cenſures, which they had be- 
fore incurred. The Greek Biſhops gave no anſwer 
to theſe propoſitions of Pope Nicholas, which were 
never executed ; and the Emperors Michael and An- 
dronicus only ſigned in their name a declaration to 


the ſame purpoſe with that, which George Acropo- 
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Georgius Cyprius, Patriarch of Conſtanti- (4) S« Care, 
of him [BJ. He wrote an Hiſtory, and 3 Du 
bioke ooo Ar 
f rotÞ. des Fo 
© ACRO- Eccleſ. tom. 10. 
; . 93+ edit. Paris 
lita had made in the Council of Lyons. Their let: 
ters were not delivered to Pope Nicholas, but to 
Martin IV, his ſucceſſor, who being attached by 
intereſt to Charles King of Naples and Sicily, ex- 
communicated the Emperor Palzologus in 1281 as 
a ſchilmatic, and favourer of the ſchiſm of the 
Greeks. Michael was ſo exaſperated at this, that 
he once forbid the Pope's name to be mentioned 
in the Diptychs, and was very near breaking off 
the union. However he did not do it, tho' Mar- 
tin repeated his cenſures ; and the union continued 


till his death, tho' it was frequently attacked by the 


Greek Monks in their writings, againſt the Patriarch 
Vecchus, who anſwered them with a great deal of 
vigour. | 

But after Michael's death in December 1283, 
Andronicus his ſon declared againſt the union ; and 
refuſed his father even the faneral honours, which 
were always paid to the Greek Emperors. Vecchus 
retired into a monaſtery, and Joſeph was raiſed again 
to the Patriarchſhip of Conſtantinople. But he was 
oppoſed by Arſenius's party; and at laſt Georgius 
Cyprius ſirnamed Gregory was choſen Patriarch after 
his death. He baniſhed Vecchus to mount O- 
lympus, from whence he was ſent for to appear be- 
fore the Council, which Andronicus call'd in 1284 
in the palace of Blacherne at Conſtantinople, in 
which he was condemned, and all the Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops, who had maintained the union moſt 
vigorouſly, were depoſed Vecchus was ſoon after con- 
fined in the caſtle of St. George in Bithynia, with 
two of his Prieſts whoſe names were Conſtantine 
Melitieniota and George Metochita, where he died 
ſome time after; and his two companions, who 
were ſet at liberty, without changing their ſenti- 
ments, and ſtill continuing to defend them, were 
at laſt ſent into exile, where they died (1). We (1) See Du Pin, 
were willing to give the reader this piece of Eccle- rare —_— 
ſialtical Hiſtory, becauſe it was tranſacted in an age, 2 
which is generally but little known; and will rr 
ford a variety of reflexions to the judicious from a 
view of the melancholy itate, which religion was 
then reduced to by the ambition and avarice of thoſe, 
who were under the higheſt obligations from their 
character, to diſplay the contrary: virtues in the moſt 
attractive and amiatle light. Were the conduct of 
Chriſtians, eſpecially of thoſe, who have the honour 
of teaching religion, formed upon the principles of 
humanity and univerſal benevolence, it muſt effectu- 
ally vindicate their religion to the candid and fincere ; 
for it is certain, that the moſt formidable objection 
againſt it will for ever reſult from the vices of its 
profeſſors. When the conduct both of the Eaſtern 
and Weltern Churches, eſpecially of the latter, is 
examined by this rule, how ſhocking muſt it a 
pear ? We ſee that Michael Palzologus's reaſon for 
promoting an union, was merely to ſecure himſelf 
in the throne of Conſtantinople, which he had ob- 
tained by very criminal methods ; and we find, that 
Du Pin himielf owns (2), tho' a good Papiſt, that (2) Us: ſupr2, 
Pope Martin IV's motive for excommunicating that 
Emperor, was his own attachment to Charles King 
of Naples and Sicily, who was an enemy to Palæo- 
logus. But it is unneceſſary to anticipate the rea- 
der's obſervations upon ſo obvious a ſubject. 

[B] Georgizs Cyprius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
has given'a very great charafter of him. ] He tells 
us in his encomium upon him prefixed to Acropoli- 
ta's hiſtory, that be was ſuperior to every one in ail 
parts of learning, & d, dd who; Uh xare N 
ovyxpiow 3 and equal to Ariſtotle in Philoſaphy, and 
to Plato in the Ina ly fla of divine things and Attic 
eloquence. But this is certainly too extravagant a com- 
pliment to him ; and is to be aſcribed either to Geor- 

ius Cyprius's friendſhip for him, or to the defect of 
that age, which was incapable of judging of the ex- 
cellencies of Ariſtotle and Plato. However it muſt 
be allowed that he was a learned, diligent, prudent, 
and faithful writer. 

[C] He wrote an Hiſtory, and ſeveral other works.) 
The former is a continuation of the Greek Hiſtory 
from the taking of Conſtantinople by the 2 

2 
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2 polita from a paſſage in the Hiſtory of 


ACK 


c ACROPOLITA (CONSTANTINE), ſon of the preceding, who was called 
„og MeraQed5ns, 1. C..the younger Metaphraſtes, Great Logothete, or Chancellor, flou- 
riſhed at Conſtantinople under the Emperor Michael Palzologus and his ſon An- 
Ta) Oudin, Cen- dronicus about the year 1270 (a). He appears to have been the fon of George Acro- 


eorge Pachymeres (5); where he tells us, 


Sec. ig. Col. that Michael the Emperor was exaſperated againſt Conſtantine  Acropolita, (whom 


1— Lieiz he had taken from his father the 


reat Logothete, and educated at his court in 


(% L. 6. e. as. learning), becauſe of his obſtinacy in the ſchiſm, and deprived him of the ſhare, which 
he had before enjoyed in his favour, and removed him from his court, which hap- 
pened in the laſt year but one of his reign. But Conſtantine ſoon recovered with the 

0% Oudin, , fon Andronicus what he had Joſt with the father, and was raiſed to the dignity of 


ſupra, and Cave 


. Lice. Sec, Great Logothete in the year 1294. He was a very zealous defender of the cauſe of 
73: p: 647: cdit- the Greeks againſt the Latins (c). He wrote ſeveral works [4]. It is uncertain when 


Colon. Allobrog- " 


till it was recovered by Michael Palzologus in 1 261. 
This work being found at Pera, and bought by 
George Cantacuzenus, was brought to Conſtantino- 
ple by George Douza, and publiſhed with a Latin 
tranſlation and notes by his brother Theodore at 
Leyden in 1614 in 8vo. The year following it was 
reprinted at Geneva without the notes, at the end 
of Laonicus Chalcondylat in folio. Leo Allatius pub- 
liſhed it afterwards much more perfectly with a 
new verſion and notes, to which he ſubjoined a 
long diſſertation De Gezrrgiis & eorum ſcriptis, i. e. 
« Of the authors, whoſe names were George, and of 
* their writings.” This edition was printed at Paris 
in 1651, in fol. We may obſerve that Leo Allatius 
makes two editions of this Chronicle; one much 
ſhorter, in which many paſlages are retrenched, 
which is that publiſh'd firſt by George Douza ; the 
other more full and perfect, which is that tranſ- 
lated and publiſh'd. by himſelf. Beſides this he 
wrote 4 Treatiſe concerning faith, virtue and the 
foul; Thirty Prayers uſed by him after the re- 
covery of Conltantinople, and mentioned in his 
Hiſtory : A diſcourſe upon the taking Conſtantino- 
(3) Ke Dr. Cave ple to the Emperor Michael, mentioned at the cloſe 
and Du Pin, us; Of his Hiſtory : An expofition upon the ſermons of St. 
ſupra. Gregory Nazianzen (3), Leo Allatius has likewiſe 
(4) Grecie Or- publiſhed (4) a piece of his intitled, A reply to thoſe, 


—— tom. 1. h ſay, that the Holy Spirit is called the Spirit of 


the Son, Becauſe be is of the ſame nature with him, 
or becauſe he is given by him to thoſe who are wor- 
thy: Adwverſus eos gui dicunt, ideo Spiritum Sanftum 
dici Spiritum Filti, quod habeat eandem atque ille na- 
turam, vel quod dignis ab eo ſuppeditatur. 
[4] He wrote Jeveral works.) Particulatly divers 
treatiſes concerning the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
Leo Allatius tells us (m), that he ſaw two of them, (i De Conſe, 
which are mentioned in the Greek writers; one Oren. & Goat, 
which begins thus, Arche Pe, and the other |. 2+ C 15. num, 
thus, Exam xe} TAN A Tar drirydyrer aus ; OT Cob. 780. 
of which ſeveral fragments are found in MS. Pa- 
chymeres tells us (2), that Theodore Muzalo burnt (a) L. 5. c.8, 
Acropolita's commentary together with his own, be- 
cauſe they treated only of Doctrines or Opinions, 
ret dvywarer, Conſtantine wrote likewiſe an Ora- 
tion upon the holy Martyr Theodoſi a. who was born 
at Conſtantinople, and ſuffered under Leo Ifaurus (3) P. 34. 


on account of the , worſhip of images. Leo Allatius . 


mentions this in his diſſertation de Script. Simeon (5) Leo Alla. & 


(3), and quotes ſome paſlages from it in another Scripe. Simeon. 

book of his (4). We have alſo an Oration of his up- p. 105. 

on the Holy Martyr Neophytus (5), and another upon » #45 Þ 
St. Theodore Tero (6), and a third upon St. Jobn Da- 6 8 
maſcenus (7). This laſt encomium, which is very M A at 
long, is publiſhed in Greek and Latin by the ſuc- diem 6. p. 731. 
ceſlors of Bollandus (8) under our Author's name. (9) {= Conjens. d 


Leo Allatius has given us ſome extracts from it (9). Purgat. p. 761. 


ACTOR [A] is the name of ſeveral perſons in fabulous hiſtory. Thus one of 
Hercules's companions in the war with the Amazons was called, who having received 


a wound, would have returned home, but died by the way (a). 


i Carol. Ste- 
It is alſo the name of 22 =O 


Patroclus's grandfather ; for Menztius, father of Patroclus, ' was ſon to Actor and car. . 
gina. This Actor, according to ſome writers (5), was a native of Locris, but he 6% S<bvliat. 


Heomeri in Iliad, 


ſertled in the iſland of Ocnone, after having married Ægina, daughter of the river ti. 18. 
Aſopus, and there begot Menætius. Others ſay he was a Theſſalian, ſon to Myrmi- _ 
don, who was ſon of Jupiter (c), and that the nymph Zgina having had a ſon, called 7c) Futath . 


Aacus by Jupiter, went into Theſſaly, where Actor did not ſcruple to marry her, 
though ſhe had been enjoyed before (d). He had ſeveral children by her, who con- 
07) Euftath. i» Tpired againſt him (e), which obliged him to drive them out of the kingdom, and to 
beſtow it on Peleus, together with his daughter Polymele. Peleus was ſon to ZEacus, 


II. Liad. 


Tliad. I. Scholiaſt. 
„ * in lib. 4. 
(4) Scholisſt. 
Pindari = 0- 
lymp. 9+ 


and conſequently grandſon to Ægina: he had fled to Phthia (where Actor reigned) after 

having killed his brother Phocus. There was one AcToR ſon of Hyppaſus, who went in 
(/) Hygin. cap, the Argonautic expedition (7); another, who was ſon to Neptune and Agamede [B], 
14+ | 


[4] ACTOR. ] Moreri has changed this name, 
into Aforius, but without having any reaſon for ſo 
doing : however, this is a trifling error compared 
to that he makes a few lines after, when he endea- 
vours to prove by this line, 


Due fuit Attoride cum magno ſemper Achille, 
Engliſhed, 
« Patroclus ever was with fam'd Achilles, 


that Ovid, from whom it is quoted, ſpeaks of one Ac- 
torius. How was it poflible, for him not to ſee, that 
the perſon here ſpoken of, was not called Aaorius 
or Acborides, but Patroclus; to whom the Poets, for 
the ſake of the verſification, generally give the patro- 
nymic Aforides, which is as much as to ſay, deſcend- 
ed from Aftor ? 

[] Sen to Neptune and Agamede.) Munckerus, 
in his comment*ry on the 157th fable of Hyginus, 

2 | 


daughter 


pretends that the Scholiaſt on Homer declares this 
Actor to be the ſon of Neptune and Molione, but 


the Scholiaſt does not ſay ſo. Homer in Iliad 2d, 


verſ. 749, mentions two brothers whom he calls 
"Axlopiars Meal, Aforionas Molionas. His Scholiaſt 
tells us hereupon, that by theſe words we are to un- 
derſtand Cteatus and Eurytus, ſons of Actor and Mo- 
lione ; or according to — writers, of Molione and 
Neptune. Homer thought them to be ſons of this 
God, for he adds, that they would have been killed, 
had not Neptune, their father ſuccoured them in the 
fight, by cayering them with a thick ſog. 


El wi ofws Terre Tupuxptiar = Exeo 

Ex xen, foawos, xanibus hips r (1). - 
That is, 

« Then Actor's ſons had died, but Neptune ſhrouds 

« The youthful Heroes in a veil of clouds. 


(1) Homer. Lad. 
lib, 11. VET» 7 39» 


Pope. 


i Ax 
2 


(a). 
noun 
but t 
ards 
Acus 


m7 


* 2 


8 * TY 


E 
it. 


| () nem, ad Azeus, 


r. fis. g tyochia, by whom 


* — 7 * 
Ty 


caps 1 as ghter of "Avid g) s and another (5) who was ſon of Axeus and fither of 
(i K. At Qs God Nn e e ſons, who, at the alt 


of Troy, com- 


as. in Bevticis, manded the forces of Aſpledon and Orchomenos, gities of Bœotia. Another Actor, 
ſon to Phorbas, built a city in Elis his native country, and called it Hyrmihe, after 


(i) Puſan. lib. his mother's name (i). Au 


elbe 
4:b-que lb. ated him and his two ſons in his ki 

138. 
2. pag: 


elit, 5310" article MOLIONIDES. 


aſtly, 


| King of Elis, who, according to ſome writers, was his 
brother (&), and whoſe ſtables cleaned by Hercules, have made ſo much noiſe, aſſoci- 


(1). The names of theſe two ſons were ! U enges. It g. 


Eurytus and Cteatus, and poetically Molionides, from their mother Molione. See the 148, 
was one ACTOR among the Aurunci, who has 


been deſcribed as an hero of the firſt rank [D]. 


* 


rien Arelxzu dine N Acud (2). 
2. In enumerati- j. e. Whom Aſtyoche brought forth in the palace 
= Navium ver. of Actor Azidas. Meziriac (3) 1 an error — 
a the author of Erymologicum magnum, who imagin 
GET that the Actor — here by Homer, was nary 
father to Patroclus. This Poet, however, does not 
ſpeak of him, but of a Bœotian Actor, grandſon of 
Erginus, and great grandſon of Clymenus. Meziriac 
uotes Euſtathius on the zd book of the Mad, and 
auſanias in Bæticis, for this deſcent ; but Clymenus, 
according to Pauſanias, was grandfather, and not 
(% Pauſan, lib. great grandfather of Actor (4). 


[C] Who ws on of Axeus.} Homer calls him 


9b. 311. [D] One ACTOR... who has been deſcribed as an 
hero of the firſf rank.) Virgil has drawn him 

. The title is Pe- 

tri Caftellani, Vi- 


tæ illuſlriorum 


in this light, in che 12th book of the zeid. 


— — Validam vi corripit haſtam, 

Actoris Aurunci ſpolium, quaſſatque trementem, 
Patiferans : Nunc 6 nung uam fruftrata vocatus 
Haſta meos, nunc tempus, adeft: te maximus Actor, 


Te Turni nunc dextra geri 5). (5) Virgil. - 
That is, neid. lib. 12+ vers 
« He ſeized the lance Aruncah Actor wore ; 93, & ſeqs 


Which with fach force he brandiſh'd in his hand, 
„The tough aſh trembled like an Ofier wand. 
Then cry'd, O pond'rous ſpoil of Actor ſlain, 
« And never yet by Turnus toſs'd in vain, 

Fail not this day thy wonted force. Dryden. 


ACTUARIUS [A], a Greek Phyſician, and author of ſeveral works BI. Ambro- 
ſius Leo of Nola who tranſlated ſome of theſe, and gives him the highe 


encomiums, (4) Apud Gef. 


nedicor-m. An. owns that he could not diſcover who he was, nor his country (a). Petrus Caſtellanus, 9%": 55% 


werpiæ 1617, 80. 


9 thece folio 3 


This work is alſo in his Lives of Illuſtrious Phyſicians *, and Wolfgang Juſtus in his Chronology of Phyſi- ., 


inſerted in Gro gians, confe 


novius's Theſau- 


the ſame thing (5). 


=: Grecare An- OPINION that he lived about the year 1100 [C]. 


tiquit, tom. 10. 


CA] ACTUARIUS. ] Some writers call him 
1) Hyde Catal, Jobn, ſon. of Zacharias (1) ; and others, ſon of John 
iblioth. Oxon, Zacharias (2). Voſſius, who is for the latter, in the 
2 * 13th chapter of his book De Philoſophis, ſpeaks a 
J Gelner, Bi. Nittle after of a John ARuarius, who lived in the time 
a rh x. of Conſtantine Ducas (3), as is inferred from his 


Pitomatores, having a ſiſter, on whom Michael Pſellus compoſed 


reign in 1959. Actuarius, and the Phyſician in queſtion, ſhould be 
the ſame perſon, Voſſius obght not to have diſtin- 
guiſh'd them, and ſhould have called the Phyſician 
ohn but it is ſcarcely probable, by the remark 
te, that they were the ſame, Du 


(4) Du Cange, 
Glofar . Graec, 
rag. 46. ed at Paris, in one volume, folio, by Henry Stephens, 


The title 
Petri Ribadene; 


4d an. 1676. 
etinuate,” Row | 
V# 1676, folio. ] 


1 He began a Monodia, or mournful ſong. - In caſe this John 


urpoſe he went on board a ſhip at Quito (þ), accompanied 
had ad vanced thus far up 4 * and whom the govern 


Moreau, in his treatiſe of. Bleeding in Pleuriſies, is of fu, open ror 


nius renoudtus, 
pag. 6. 


ve nutritione, Libri IT. De Urinis, Libri VII; 
tranſlated into Latin by Ambroſius Leo, and 

inted at Venice anno 1519 afterwards reviſed and 
illuſtrated with notes, by fumes Goupil. De medi- 
camentorum compoſitione, which Ruel tranſlated : Me- 
thodi medendi, Libri V; tranſlated by Henricus Ma- . 
thiſius of Bruges, and Printed at Venice in 1554 (5). (5) Mercklinus 

[C] That be lived about anno 1100.] . Da Cange . Lindenio reno 
is afraid of placing him in the reign of Alexis (6), ore Big 6, 7. 
tho' his book De affefibus ſpiritus animalis, is de- ——— 
dicated to Joſephus Racondytes; and that a perſon had better have 
of this name is mentioned by Nicetas, in book ad, expreſt it) of 
numb. 5, of the Hifory of Alexis, Da Cange ap- Alexis Angeluy 
proves of the deciſion of Lambecius, with regard to ho — 
the age of this Phyſician (7); viz... that he lived un- (5) Lantec 2 
der Andronicus the elder, becauſe that in a manu- B1b. Ceſar. lik, 
ſcript copy of one of his works in the Emperor's 6. Pp. 313. 
library, we find by the title that it was dedicated to 
Apocauchus. Now, it is known that Apocauchus 
lived under the. Andronicus abovementioned. Du 
Cange has obſerved that Actuarius relates, in the 
beginning of his Methodi medendi, that he was ſent 
by the Emperor his ſovereign to the Hyperborean 
Scythians. Conſequently Moreau miſtook a little in 
his calculation, for Andronicus the elder did not be- 
gin his reign till anno 1283, and did not die till 1332. 


was 


= 


* TS 7 % þ 
ADA . 


3 | * 
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was very defirous of ſending thither again. They embarked in February 1639 
[A], and did not reach Para till December following. Tis thought, that the 


revolutions of Portugal, by which the Spaniards loſt all Braſil, and the colony of Para 
at the mouth of the river of the Amazons, were the cauſe why the relation of this 
{c) See the Pre- Jeſuit was ſuppreſſed (c) 3 for the Spaniards were afraid, ſince they now could not 
face tothe ach reap any benefit from it, that it might be of advantage to the Portugueze. The co- 
pies of this work grew extremely ſcarce, inſomuch that thoſe who publiſhed the 
64 in 1632 129, French tranſlation of it at Paris (d), gave our, that there was not one copy of the 
original remaining, except that which the tranſlator made uſe of, and, perhaps; that in 
the Vatican Library. We are obliged to Gemberville for this French verſion, which 
was not publiſhed till after his death, together with a long diſſertation, worthy our 
peruſal, which the relation itſelf alſo deſerves. Such as have it not by them, may find /) p,, .. 
(e Of April 19 ſome account of it in the Paris Journal (e), in that of Leipſic (F), and in Chevreau's n. 1684, 1 
„ * Hiſtory of the World (c. - Hp. as Ven 


R tom. 4. p. 171. 
o teh edit. 
IL In February, 1639.) I will be ſo ingenuous Taxeira could not reach Quito in lefs than a year (2). (2) 44 5 
as to own, that I have not Father Chriſtopher de 


He therefore did not embark again at Quito in Ja- LI, anni 1683. 
(1) I don't fy Acu da's relation by me (1) and therefore borrow 


nuary 1639, as it is afferted in page 325. Chevreau 
4 Acuna, having this date from Chevreau, which I prefer to that of Ja- deſerves more credit, when he relates, that Peter 


obſerved in Ni- nuary, in the Leipfic journal; becauſe the typogra- Taxeira ſet ſail in October 1637 ; and gave an account (3) x 
a — error which 41 meet with in the preceding of his voyage to the Vice Rey of Peru (3) in Sep- [3] N 
e = 


an Page of the laſt mentioned work, gives me ſome rea- tember (4), 1638: but Chevreau has miſpelt the Chincon. 


ards don't put a 77 2 ; (4) Chev. Hig, 
he be- ſon to diſtruſt it. I find page 324 of this jour- name of the author of the Relations, ſor he calls if 
— article nal, that the Governor of Braſil cauſed Peter Taxeira him Chriftopher d Alcuna. 6 p er 171. 
de, and a proper to go up the river of the Amazons in 1639, and that _ 
—— begins . x : | 
a vowel. ” , 

(e Sende, ti. ADA, daughter of Hecatomnus (a), and ſiſter of Artemiſia Queen of Caria, mar- 

14. p-. 462. ried her own brother Idrieus, and reigned with him in Caria, after the death of Ar- 


I. 16. It is 


(b) Diodor. Sicul. temiſia, who ſurvived her huſband Mauſolus ew two years. Idrieus reigned ſeven 


ears [ 


I have extracted 
the length of the 
other reigns. 

(c) Strab. and 


King of Cap 
(% Arrian- libs 1. 


A}, and died of ſickneſs, leaving no po 
aving ſwayed the ſcepter about four years, was dethroned by Pexodares her younger 
brother (c), who, in order-to maintain himſelf in his ufurpation, gave his daughter in 
marriage [B] to a Perſian Lord, called Orontabates. Her name, as well as that of the de- 
throned Queen, was Ada; and her mother's name was Aphneis, daughter of Synneſis, 
padocia. Orondates ſucceeded his father-in-law in the kingdom fix years 

after, and defended Halicarnaſſus againſt Alexander (d). The revolutions which happened 


erity behind him. His widow, after 


at that time, proved favourable to Ada, who imploring the protection of this Con- 
queror againſt the Uſurper, delivered up to the former the city of Alinda which ſhe 
{till poſſeſt; and promiſed to uſe all her endeavours, in order to reduce ſeveral others 


) Diodor. Sicu', Under his power (e). 


"0 carnaſſus. 


Alexander gave her a very kind reception, and reſtored her to 
ib. 17. Strab. lit- the authority ſhe had before enjoyed over all Caria, after he had taken the city of Hali- 


Ada thought to give ſome teſtimony of her gratitude, by ſending him all 


ſofts of refreſhments, ſweetmeats, paſtry, delicate viands, and the beſt cooks ſhe could 
hear of; but Alexander anſwered, that he had no occaſion for ſuch things; and that 
Lecnidas his tutor, had formerly furniſhed. him with much more excellent cooks, 


[4] Idrieus reigned ſeven years.) This Diodorus 
(i) Dicdor. Sicut, Siculus informs us of (1). Chevreau, who has chang- 
lib. 16. ed the years into months (2), ſhould perhaps have 
(2) Chevreau, lengthened the time, rather than have ſhortned it ; 
Hi. du Monde, for Idrieus was not dead, when Iſocrates writ his 
Dare als Philippic. Now, if we are to credit Hermippus (3), 
(3) See the Sum- he compoſed it a little before his own death and that of 
mary of this Philip ; Idrieus muſt therefore have lived till the 110th 
jpecch. Olympiad, ſince Iſocrates died a few days after the 
battle of Chæronea, which was fought the zd year 
of the 110th Olympiad, and only two years before 
Philip's death. As therefore Idrieus did not begin 
to reign, till about the 3d year of the 107th Olym- 
Piad (for J have ſhewn in the remarks under the arti- 
cle ARTEMISIA, that Mauſolus her husband, whom 
ſne ſurvived two years, did not die till the end of 
the : 106th) the ſeven years reign which Diodorus 
gives him, are too few. I nevertheleſs believe, that 
his Chronology is mare to be depended upon, than 
that of Hermippus ; for where would Hermippus 
place the reign of Ada, and that of Pexodares, (one 
whereof laſted four, and the other fix years ;) and 
both of which preceded Alexander's expedition ? 
[ BY Gave his daughter in marriage. ] Valeſius 
thought that Philip, King of Macedon, demanded 
the daughter abovementioned of Pexodares in mar- 
riage for Aridens his brother, and quotes Plutarch 
(4) Valefii Not for it (4). But this hiſtorian does not inform us, 
in Harpecrat. p. Whether the daughter of Pexodares mentioned by 
99. N 


tried a daughter of Pexodares called Aua, thought 


himſelf lawful poſſeſſor of the crown of Caria. 
Hitherto, therefore, Valeſius ſeems to have very 
good grounds for what he aſſerts; but he had no 
reaſon to ſay, that Philip endeavoured to make up 
this match for his brother Arideus ; for it was Pexo- 
dares ſought for her in marriage, and ſent an Em- 
baſſador to Philip for that purpoſe. On the other 
fide, Arideus was not brother but ſon to 'Philip. 
Plutarch declares this expreſly, and adds an incident 
which may give us an idea of the fraudulent prac- 
tices of 4 Alexander's friends alarmed him 
with regard to the propoſitions which were made 
by. Pexodares's Embaſſador, and inſinuated, that the 
only view of Philip, in promoting Arideus to ſo con- 
ſiderable a match, was merely to give him a better 
opportunity of ſucceeding to the crown. Alexan- 
der, in order to defeat this project, diſpatch'd an 
expreſs to Pexodares, who repreſented to him that 
he ought to caſt his eyes on Alexander, rather than 
on Arideus, who was a baſtard, and almoſt a fool. 
Pexodares did not heſitate on the choice 3 but Phi- 
lip having got notice / privately of what was carry- 
ing on, reproved Alexander very ſharply, and told 


him that he would diſcover a mean ſpirit, and be 
unworthy, of ſucceeding him in the kingdom, in 
' caſe he condeſcended to marry the daughter of a 


Carian, Vaſſal to a' Barbarian Prince. At the ſame 
time, Philip baniſhed all his ſon's confidents, and 


. | diſpatch'd qrders to the Corinthians, to ſend him 
f him, was called Ada 5 but one ma naturally infer it, , 
(5) Plut. is . from his obſerving that ſhe was the eldeſt (5); for it 


krandro, p. 669. is known, moreover, that Orontobates, having mar- diſpatch'd to Caria. 


und hand and foot the Expreſs, (whoſe name was 
1 was a Comedian, ) whom Alexander had 


ADA 


by teaching him, that he who would have an 
take a walk ; and-if be is deſirous of making a 
1 * dinner (F). , | A, | | 

r. %) ADAM, the ſtock whence all mankind . have ſprung, was created immedi- 
ately by God on the ſixth day of the creation. His body having been formed of 
the duſt of the earth [4], God blew into his noſtrils the breath of life; chat is to ſay, 
he animated, or gave it life, and formed thereof that compound called man, which 
comprehends an organiz'd „and a rational ſoul, The ſame God who had brought 


com- forth Adam, placed him in a beautiful 
called the 
para- 
and the 


_ to his dinner, muſt riſe bh and 
delicious ſupper, he muſt cat of at 


a f 
a the ſeveral beaſts a name, he made them all come before him; after which he cauſed 
him to fall into a deep ſleep, and took away one of his ribs [B], of which he formed 
woman. Adam knew that this woman was bone of his bone, and fleſh of bis fleſh, and 
lived with her; they not being aſhamed of their nakedneſs. There was a tree in the 
rden, of which God had forbidden them to eat, upon pain of death; but notwith- 
(4) with regard ſtanding this prohibition, the woman, ſeduced by a ſerpent (0), eat of that fruit, and 
bade wma perſuaded Adam to eat of it alſo. From that moment they perceived that they were 
naked [C], and made themſelves: girdles of fig leaves ſ together, God came and 
pronounced the puniſhment he would inflict on them for the crime they had commit- 
ted; drove them out of the garden, and made them garments of ſkins. Adam called 
his wife by the name of Eve, and conſummated his marriage. He begot Cain and 
Abel ; afterwards Seth, and ſeveral other ſons and daughters, whoſe names are not 
) See the firſt q known, and died aged nine hundred and thirty years 9 Theſe are all the authentic 
be capers of pron we know concerning Adam ; but a numberleſs multicude of others are re- 

lat 


of the article 
EVE. 


Of the duſt of the earth.) Photius, if we 
* 4 Ae * Garaſſe (1), relates, that the 
(1) Garafſe, Doc- Egyptians uſed to ſay, that wiſdom laid an egg in 
cri. curieuſe. pat · the terreſtrial Paradiſe, whence our firſt parents iſſued 
_-_ like a couple of chickens. I don't believe that Photius 
ſaid ſo; and am very much miſtaken, if this is not 
too licentious a paraphraſe of the Jeſuit abovemen- 
tioned, forged on what Photius relates concerning 
a certain Mer-man, Os by name, who, ſome writers 
tell us, ſprung z F fern Qs (2), that is, ac- 
cording to Father Garaſſe in another book (3). 
« From the race of the firſt man, whoſe name was 
Egg;” or, according to Father Schottus, 2 primo pa- 
rente ad, i. e. From the firſt parent ad (Egg).” 
thouſand enquiries might be made concerning the 
| , which, according to the doctrine. of the anci- 
ents, ſerv'd for the production of things, when the 
Chaos was diſpelled, We ſhall mention ſome particu- 
lars of this, under the word ARIMANIUS. 

(B] And took away one of his ribs.) A modern 
(4) Daniel Fran- author (4), endeavouring to ſhew the Roman-catho- 
cus, Diſquifit. de Ticks, that they are in the wrong to fancy their abi- 
2 Tc 0 * lities greater than thoſe of the Proteſtants, —_— 
Dedicar. N. them, among other miſtakes, with that of a er 
(5) Florentin (5), who declared that Adam had been formed out 
Schilling, clerk- of one of Eve's ribs. This Preacher related, that a 
regular of St Philoſopher having propoſed the three queſtions fol- 
r Blowing to Theodorus diſciple of St, Pacomius , 
nabite. *[Thele 10 , 
were eſtabliſhed Viz. What man was not born, but died? What 
by the expres. may was born, and did not die? What man was 
bulls of Pope bern and died, but did not rot ? was anſwered ; 
Clement VIL, in chat thoſe three perſons were Adam, Enoch and 
ry a is ey " Lot's wife. Adam, added the Preacher, was not born, 
teach, to cate- but was formed out of one of Eve's ribs. His ſermon 
hiſe and to ſerve was printed at Vienna in Auſtria in 1654, with the 
— ons. approbation of Father Leonard Bachin the Jeſuit, at 

hey were found- Ait time Sub-deacon of the Profeſſors of Divinity. 
ed by Antonio that 
Maria Zacariah, This Jeſuit declares that he had read over the ſer- 
and received their mon, and did not find any thing therein, contrary to 
name from the faith or morality 3 a proof how careleſly the cen- 
_ of St. Bars ſors of books examine certain manuſcripts. 

(6) Auge. 2 (c] They perceived that they were naked. ] The 
Civit. Dei. lib. Seri 2 their eyes were opened. This ex- 

. made the vulgar believe, that Adam and 
ve were blind, till they had tranſgreſſed the com- 
liter. |. mandment of God. Negue enim carci creati erant, 
and lib. 1. de aut imperitum oulgus opinatur (6). That is, For 
Nr. & Concu- ® they' were not created blind, as the ignorant vul- 
pe 5 J and « gar think.” St. Auſtin ſtrongly refutes this falſe 

— — notion, in ſeveral parts of his writings (7), and tells 
num. 9. and lib us, that this open of the eyes of our 
2. de Peccat. rents, conſiſted in their perceiving certain 
Merit. & Remiſi. motions, which, till then, they were ignorant 
and which made them aſhamed: Zxtitit in mots 


- (2) Photius ex 
Helladio, Bibli- 
oth, p · 1583. 
num. 279. 
1 Somme Theo- 
ique, p. 126, 
where he relates 
this with a thou- 
land alterations. 


ed of him, which are either abſolutely falſe, or very doubtful. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that ſome may be conſidered as not rep 
probable. I rank among the latter, the particu ; 
gious knowledge [D], though, what we read concerning this matter in Geneſis, would 


nant to the articles of faith, nor im- 
rs we are told concerning his prodi- 


rather 


corporis quedam impudens novitas, unde efſet indecens 
nuditas, & fecit attentos, redditgque confuſes 


t or, ; (8). (2) 
i. e. There was a certain impudent novelty in the Dei, 


garden (a), and, in order to enable him to give 


Id. de Ci vit. 
lib. 14. 


« motion of their body, whence nakedneſs became 17 


40 — which raiſed their attentign, and made 
them + = 

[D] The particulars we are told concerning bis pro- 
digious knowledge.) Moreri is not ſatisfied with aſ- 
ſuring in general, that Adam was perfettly hilled in 
the ſciences, eſpecially in Aſtrology,” ſeveral curious 
ſecrets of which he had taught his children ; but 
adds, that according ro Foſephus, Adam engraved the 
obſervations he had made on the many of the ſtars, on 
too different tables. I look'd for this paſſage in Jo- 
ſephus, but the onl ticulars I met with are, that 
the deſcendants of eth, ſon of Adam, invented 
Aſtrology ; and cauſed their inventions to be en- 
graved on two pillars, the one of brick and the 
other of ſtone, in order to preſerve them from the 
general deſtruction, which, according to the predic- 
tions of Adam, would happen once by fire, and 


once by the deluge (9). A writer who is capable of (9) Joſeph. A- 


corrupting 
cites, does not examine the text of his vouchers ſo cloſe- 
ly, as not to make them ſay more than they really do: 
hence I am not ſurprized to find Moreri aſſert, that 
our grand Parent gave to the ſeveral plants their re- 
ſpective names, altho* the ſcripture mentions his 
naming; the beaſts only. They who infer from this 
impoſition of names, that Adam was a great Philoſo- 
pher, argue too poorly to merit a refutation. But 
to return to the prodigious. knowledge aſcribed 


in ſuch a manner the words of an author he #7 
2+ 


94s lib. 1. cap. 


to Adam, I ſay, that, according to the common (10) See Saliani 


opinion (10), 
of his birth, than any other man can learn by 
long experience. Very few things eſcaped his 
knowledge, except contingent futurity, the thoughts 
of the heart, and part of the. individuals. Cajetan 
has been very mich cenſured, for not allowing 
him a perfe& knowledge of the planets and of the 
elements. Some perſons having: diſputed, whether 
Solomon ought not to be excepted from the ge- 
neral poſition, viz. that Adam ſurpaſſed all men 
in knowledge; theſe perſons, I ſay, have been ſen- 
tenced to own Adam's ſuperiority on this head. 
Pinedo indeed excepts politics 3 but his private o- 
pinion is not regarded. It is aſſerted, that the ſpe- 
culative underſtanding of the firſt man was inform- 


knew more the very firſt day Annalium, tom · 


I. P» 107, 1 13 


ed with all the philoſophical and mathematical know- 


ledge which the human mind is naturally capable 
of attaining ; and that his practical underſtanding 
was endued with a conſummate prudence, with re- 
gard to a man's conduct in all things, whether in 


private or public life : and beſides this, all the =o. 


AD &- 2 


rather give us a different idea of it; notwithſtanding which, Adam may poſttbly have 
come = of che hands of his Creator, endued with innate ſciences, nor Tofe them by 


his guilt; in like manner as the bad 

fall; and that the crimes which the Learh 
the ſciences they before were maſters of. 
things, 


Is are not become leſs learned ſince their 


commit, don't obliterate our of their minds 
We may alſo rank among the probable 
what ſome writers relate concerning Adam's beauty 
fal hood, to aſſert that he was created both male and female [Z] 


E]; but it is a direct 1 


A man muſt have image, in the ;. 


very groſly miſtaken the ſenſe of the Scriptures (4), to figure to himſelf fo ſtrange a "4 C oo. 


ale Creates 


chimera. The revelations of Antoinette (Antonia) Bourignon'[G], would be impro- 2 


ral ſciences and liberal arts, as Rhetoric, Poetry, 
Painting, Sculpture, Husbandry, Writing, &c. Every 
one has heard of the applauſes which have been la- 
viſhed on*Ariſtotle's memory; as tho' men had ſty- 
died to outvye one another on this occaſion. All 
the images and compariſons had been employed 
which could poſſibly enter the mind of man, when 
an honeſt Carthufian Friar, attempting to climb a 
ſuperlative, which till then had eſcaped the ken of 
mortals, aſſerted, that Ariſtotle's knowledge was as 
extenſive as that of Adam (11). Some Rabbis have 


7) de 

aa Be lived contented themſelves with equalling the knowledge 
in the beginning of the firſt man with that of Moſes and Solomon 
— 1 Cone (12) ; but others have maintained, that he excelled 
(12) Ad Ri- the Angels in this reſpect, and quote the teſtimon 


vini Serpent. 
duct. p. 50. a 
(13) Ibid. pag. 
492 56, 57» 


of God himſelf, as a proof of it (13). Theſe te 

us, that the Angels having ſpoken with a kind of 
contempt of man to God, when he adviſed with 
them about his creation; God anſwer'd, that man 
had greater abilities than they; and to convince 
them of the truth of this aſſertion, he cauſed all 


kinds of animals to come before them, and ask'd 


them their names. The Angels did not know what to 
anſwer. But a moment after, putting the ſame queſti- 
on to man, he nam'd them all one after another ; 
and being asked what his own name would be, and 
that of God, he made a very pertinent reply, and 

ve to God the name of Jebovab. According to 
the Rabbis abovementioned, the aphoriſm of their 
Doctors, Adam's flature extended from one end of 
the world to the other, muſt be explained in this 


(14) Ibid, p. 56. ſenſe, viz, that he underſtood all things (14). | 


[E] Concerning Adam's beauty. ] writers con- 
tented themſelves with telling us, that he was a hand- 
ſome, well-ſhap'd man, this would have been very 
probable ; bur inſtead of ſtopping. here, they have 
employed on this occaſion, all the flouriſhes of Rhe- 


toric, Poetry, and even Chimera. We are told, 


that God intending to create man, cloathed himſelf 


with a perfectly beautiful human body, and made this 
His in the formation of Adam's body: whence 
God might ſay, that with regard to the body, he 
had . man after his own image. It is added, 


that this appearance of God under a human form, 
was the firſt prelude to the incarnation, that is, that 


the ſecond Perſon of the Trinity, aſſumed the ap- 
rances of the ſame nature, he was one day to al- 
ume, ſo far as fleſh and bones; and that under the 
appearance of the moſt beautiful man that ever exiſt- 
ed, he laboured at the production of Adam, whom he 
made a copy of the great, the divine original of beauty, 
with which he himſelf was cloathed. Hane ſpeciem divi- 
namgue pulchritudinem clementiſſimus formeſiſimuſqie 
aſſumens, quam erat poſt multa tempora uſque ad 
carnem & ofſa dſſumpturus, creabat bominem, lar- 
giens ei ſpeciem hanc tantam, ipſe primus arthetypus, 


(15) Eugubin in ſpecioſſſi mu 120 ſpetiofiſſimies prolis Creator (15). 1, e. 


Coſmopeia, 


The moſt clement, and moſt beautiful being, aſſum- 


Annal. 4 ing this form and divine beauty, which he was to 


tom. 1. p. 106. 60 


(16) 14. ibid. 


aſlume (even to fleſh and bones) "after *a great 
« many ages were paſt ; created man, beſtowing on 
« him ſuch great beauty, himſelf the Original or 
4 Architype, the moſt beautiful Creator of the moſt 
% beautiful off-ſpring.” We are, after this, not to 
wonder, that ſuch exclamations as the following 
ſhould be made: Quantam gqualemve credas fee 
primi hominis illius venuſtatem? quantum in ore de- 
cus, guat, gratias inſediſſe ? That is, What and 
% how great would you imagine the beauty of this 
« firſt man to be? What charms, what graces muſt have 
et been in his graceful countenance ?” For finally, 
this form with which the Word cloathed itſelf, was 
like to that form which was ſeen by St, Peter on 
mount Tabor ; by Moſes on mount Sinai, and that 
under which Moſes and Elias revealed themſelves at 
Chriſt's Transfiguration. But the circumſtance which 


" his Creator, Cam 


ed be them, 

| Pe rly nei. i. 25. _ 
has moſt of the marvellous in it, is, that Adam him- 
ſelf ſaw the Artiſt who formed him, and the manner 
how his body was formed, by the beautiful hands of 
: ngeretur homo manus illas divi- 
nas aſpexit, ambroftoſque vultus illos pulcherrima bra- 
chia corpus ſuum & entia, finguloſpue artus ducen- | 
tia (17). Le. When man was' formed, he beheld (15) Ia. ib, 
« thoſe divine hands, that ambroſial countenance, | 
« thoſe moſt beautiful arms which were forming 
„ his body, and drawing forth the ſeveral limbs of 
« it,” All theſe wild whimſies eros from the brain 
of a very great man (18) ; and there are not wanting (18) Saag. Al 
people who approve at leaſt a part of them. nal. tom. 1. pay, 

[F]1t is dire falſboou to afſert, that he was created 106. 
both male and female.) A great number of Rabbis be- 
lieved, that Adam was created with a double body, 
viz. male on the one fide, and female on the other; 
and that the two bodies joining together at the 
ſhoulders, the faces look'd oppoſite ways, like thoſe 
of Janus (19). Now theſe pretend, that when God (19) Apud HA. 
was defirous of creating Eve, he had no more to do 2 am, Hiſt, 
but to divide this body in two, when that on which 1 * 
the male ſex was, was Adam, and that of the fe- 8 
male, Eye. Manaſſeh, Ben- Israel, the moſt learn- 
ed Rabbi of the 15th Century, has aſſerted this 
whimſical notion (20), if Heidegger may be credit- (20) Conciliat. is 
ed who likewiſe aſſures us, that the learned Mai- Cu, ap 
monides, the honour and glory of the Jewiſh nation, Lleideggerum, 


had before. maintained the fame thing (21). Eugubin . 7. 


tells us a like ſtory, except his differing with regard 128. See * 3.00 
to the fituation of the two bodies; for, according beeck, who re- 
to him, their ſides were glued together, and reſem- futes him in ch. 
bled each other in all reſpects, the ſex excepted. ok 5 — 

The male body was on the right, and threw its left 42; * 
arm round the other's neck, whilſt the other did the (21) I Moreh 
ſame with its right arm. Each body was animated, Nevochim, p. 2, 
and each fell into a deep ſleep, when God would * 1 

form Eve, that is, ſeparate her from the male body. 3 

Any one who is but barely able to read the Scrip- 1. p. 728. But t 
tures, may fully refute all thoſe idle chimæras. Be- is to be obſerves, 
fore I proceed to other matters, I ſhall ſay a word (#5 Mr- Van Dale 
or two of the Androgyni, on whom Plato (22) has ſo ems — that 
largely expatiated. - Theſe were hermaphrodites, hav- does not — 

ing four arme, four legs, and two heads, (the faces faithfully the o. 
turn'd towards one another) on one neck. This du- pinion which Ma- 
plicity of limbs made them very ' ſtrong, and there- 2*nafich ben l. 
tore vaſtly inſolent, ſo that they had the boldneſs al add Maine 


to meditate war againſt the Gods. Upon this there was nay — 1 


a debate in heaven about the molt proper methods Censnii, pag. 
to check their pride, When the opinion of ſupiter 1185 «dit 
prevailed, which was, to divide them into two, Francof. anne 


which was accordingly done. Each of the ſeparated _ 


pieces preſerved a ſtrong propenſion to unite toge- 
ther again, and hence the origin of love, according to 
that Philoſopher z but it was neceſſary to change 
the fituation of certain members, that this reuni- 
on might be prolific. I ſhall obſerve by the way, 
that thoſe who mention the Androgyni of Plato, 
ſeldom give us a true account of that particular. 
They make him ſsy, that in the beginning, men 
were born of the ſpecies aboyementioned ; whereas 
Plato ſpeaks this of one part only ; and acknow- 
ledges, that there were males and females at that 
time, as in this. See the remarks on the article 
SALMACIS. | The author of a piece entitled, Le 
nouveas Vifionaire de Rotterdatn (23), aſſures us, (23) Printed in 
that, according to the Rabbis, Adam and Eve were 1005. 
both hermaphrodites before their fall (24); but I (24) New - 
don't know any other author, who aſcribes this opi- 4, 1 
nion to the Rabbis, n 
[G] The repelations of Antoinette Bourignon.] The 
books of this Gentlewoman's compoſitions, - prove 
that ſhe entertained very particular notions z. but 
none were perhaps more ſtrange, than thoſe ſhe ad» 
vanced with regard to the firſt man. According to 
her, Adam before his fall, poſſeſſed in himſelf the 
principles 


ADA 


perly quoted to corroborate this falſe interpretation; and the romantic relations of 
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James Sadeur [H] might be as juſtly employed for this purpoſe. It is equally falſe to 


der to 
which 


: finee fin has disfigured in their perſons the work of 


rignon. She fancied that being in an extaſy, ſhe 
ſaw Adam in the ſame form under which he ap- 
peared before his fall, and the manner how himſelf, 
alone, was capable of procreating other men. But 
what is much more, ſhe imagined it was told her, 
that he had carried this ſingular procreative faculty ſo 
far, as to produce the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Tho? this paſſage is a little of the longeſt, I never- 
theleſs ſhall tranſcribe it at length, that the reader 
may ſee, what extravagant ideas the mind of man is 
capable of forming. 7 25 

« God repreſented to her mind, without the me- 
« diation of the corporeal eyes, which would have been 
* oppreſſed under the weight of ſo refulgent a glory, 
„the beauty of the firſt world, and the manner 
*« how he had drawn it from the chaos: Every 
« thing was bright, tranſparent, and darted forth 
light and ineffable glory. He ſhewed to her, 
jn the ſame ſpiritual manner, Adam the firſt man, 
«* whoſe body was purer and more tranſparent than 
« cryſtal, vaſtly fleet and flying, as it were ; and 
« thro! which veſſels and rivulets of light were 
«* ſeen, which penetrated from the inward parts to 
« the outward, thro' all his pores ; veſſels in which 
« flowed flaids of all kinds and of all colours, vaſt- 
ly bright and quite diaphanous, not only of water 
« and milk, but of fire, air, &. The moſt raviſh- 
* ing harmony aroſe from every motion of his; all 
„things obeyed him, and nothing reſiſted, or 
« could annoy him. His ſtature was taller than 
« that of the preſent race of men; his hair was 
* ſhort, curl'd, and of a colour inclining to black ; 
« his upper lip covered with ſhort hair; and inſtead 
« of the beſtial parts which modeſty will not allow 
« us to name, he was faſhioned» as our bodies ſhall 


« be in the life eternal, which I know not whether 


4 dare reveal. In that region, his noſe was form'd 
„n the manner of a face, which diffufed the moſt 
| delicious fragrancy and perfumes, whence alſo men 
« were to iſſue, all whoſe principles were 1nhe- 
rent in him, there being in his belly a veſ- 
« ſel, where little eggs were formed ; and a ſecond 
« veſſel filled with a fluid, which impregnated thoſe 
„ eggs. And, when man heated himſelf in the love 
« of his God, the deſire he had that other creatures 
* ſhould exiſt beſides himſelf, to praiſe, love and 
« adore that ſublime Majeſty, cauſed the fluid above- 
* mentioned, (by means of the fire of the love of 
« God,) to drop on one or more of thoſe eggs with 
ine xpreſſible delight: and being thus impregnat- 
ed, iſſued ſome time after out of man, by this 
„ canal, in the ſhape of an egg, whence a perfect 
„ man was, by inſenſible degrees, hatched. Thus, 
in the life eternal, there will be a holy and endleſs 
generation, very different from that which fin in- 
«* troduced thro* woman, whom God form'd of man, 
« by taking out of Adam's ſides the veſſel that con- 
„ tained the eggs; which woman now poſſeſſes, 
« and whence men {till continue to be born, ac- 
« cording to the new diſcoveries in Anatomy. The 
«* firſt man whom Adam brought forth without any 
concurrent aſſiſtance in his glorified ſtate, was 
« choſen by God, to be the throne of the Divinity ; 
the organ and inſtrument by which God would 


ſay 


* communicate himſelf eternally to mer. This is 
„ CHR1sT, the firſt-born, united to human nature, 
* both God and Man (27).“ I wiſh that the author 
of the Nouvedu Yifionaire de Rotterdam, had not at- 
tacked the wild chimæras of our female enthuſiaſt, 
and thoſe of the Clergymen he cenſures, in ſo lu: 
dicrous a manner: a critic might ridicule the whim- 
ſies of the latter with regard to Adam and Eve's 
marriage, without being ſo vaſtly merty on that head. 
To this I ſhall only ſubjoin two ſhott reflections. 
Firſt, that Antoinette Bourignon ſhould not have fanci- 
ed, that ſhe would riſe after death, ſince, according to 
her own principles, the groſs ſubſtance, which, ſince 
the fall, has been united to the body of man, and 
which rots in the grave, will not riſe again (28) ; (28) Prefate to 
and reſurrection is only the reſtoring of man to his the Nouveau Ciel: 
ſtate of innocence: a ſtate in which, according to 
the whimſical Revelations of our Antoinette, there 
were no women. Some Centuries ſince (29) a he- (29) In the be- 
retic, whoſe name was Amaulri, was ſome time fince Einning of the 
condemned at Paris, aſſerting among other errors, zch Oentary. 
that at the end of the world, both ſexes will be re- 
united in the 8 perſon ; that this re- union had be- 
gun in JIxsus Cuaisr; and that had man continued in 
the flate wherein God had brought him forth, there 
would not have been any diftinfion of ſexes (30). (30) Prateoli. 
Faber Stapulenſis believed, that Adam in the tate Elench. Hæret. 
of innocence would have brought forth his like, & 1 Almaricus 5 
without the joint affiſtance of woman (31). Mrs. - <p org 
Bourignon, therefore, was not the firſt who taught Burizn. in Ae 
theſe opinions; but then ſhe has enlarged them Zrudir. Lipfien/. 
very much with her own chimæras, ſuch as the per- i, b. o- 
tual 1313 which, ſhe tells us, will continue in (37) 4pu po 
aradiſe, after the ſame manner as men would have Gael, _ 2 
multiplied upon earth, had they preſerved their in- ver. 24. 
nocence. What ſhall we ſay of Paracelſus, Who be- 
lieved, that out firſt parents had not tlie parts ne- 
ceſſary to procreation, before their fall; but that af- 
ter this, they roſe from them as an excreſcence, or 
in the ſame manner as the evil breaks out in the 
throat. Negabat primos parentes ante lapſum habiifſe 
partes generationi hominis neteſſarias, poſtea acceſ- 
ie ut ftrumam gutturi (32). My ſecond reflexion (32) Paracelfus 
is, that this Lady aſcribes to Chriſt born of Adam, % Voſfium de 
the ſeveral appearances under which God revealed A 
himſelf, according to the Old Teſtament; and that n 
ſhe believes, that when he reſolved to c/oath himſelf 
with the corruption of our fleſh and blood, in the 
womb of the bleſſed Virgin, he but up his body 
therein, either by leſſening it to the fixe be was of 
at his firſt conception or birth ; or in ſome other 
manner incomprehenſible to our groſs, imperfet# rea- 
ſon (33). (33) Vie contin 
* Theſe two reflexions, which were ſufficient in the % de Maden. 
firſt — of this work, are not ſo in the ſecond, ſince >, oa Page 
ſome perſons have been ſo peeviſhly-fantaſtical, as to 3 4 | 
aſſert that my article of ADAM Ny filled with the Bayks's: —_ 
moſt abominable obſcenities. To theſe I muſt an- 
ſwer, that they are not only too delicate and 
ſcrupulous, but are even not acquainted with the 
privileges of an hiſtorian. They who write the !ife 
of a wicked man, may and ought to reprefent, in 
general, the lewd ſcenes thro' which he paſt; on 
which occaſion, how cautious ſoever they may be 
of the expreſſion, the ideas muſt neceſſarily be im · 
pure, and ſuch as pollute the imagination. This is 
unavoidable. All they can do, is to avoid deſcend- 
ing to particulars, or employing ſuch words as may 
ſhock a modeſt ear, and this I have done. They 
likewiſe who write the Hiſtory of Seas, whole te- 
nets or actions were impure, are under the ſame ne- 
cellity ; and tho' the ſtile be ever ſo chaſte, yet it 
is impoſlible but ſome of the images muſt be filthy 
and obſcene. What juſtifies me here particularly is, 
that the abſurdities I have related are borrowed from 
a book that is ſold publickly ; beſides which, I have 
the example of the ancient Fathers of the church, 
who have not ſcrupled to relate the moſt abomina- 
ble impurities, of heretics. 
[H] The romantic relations of James Sadeur.] This 
is a fictitious account of certain nations of hermaphro- 


dites, inhabitants of Terra Auſtralis. See the, article 


(27) Ibi& 


SADEUR. bs \ 
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(e) This the 


ews aſſure. 
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de ay, that Adam came into the world circumciſed (e); and that as he was diſpleaſed at 


rtolocci, Bib. it, he committed the fault of thoſe, whom St. Paul mentions in one of his Epiſtles (). Cf) » Cor. vi, 


Rabbin. tom. 1. 


p- 291. 
[1] Of his gigantic flature.] Philo believed that 
Adam ſurpaſſed all other men both in body and ſoul 
(34) Philo de (34), but the Talmudiſts go infinitely farther. Theſe 
prfic. Mundi. aſſure, that Adam extended from one end of the 


world to the other, when God created him; that 
after he had finned, God laid a heavy hand on him, 
(45) I Libro and reduced his ſtature to an hundred ells (35). Ac- 
Sanbedrim. cording to ſome writers, God did this at the requeſt 
of the Angels, who were afraid of ſo gigantic a crea- 
ture; but they ſuppoſe that God did not fink Adam's ſta- 
ture under the height of nine hundred cubits. See Vol. 
iſt, pag. 65 and 66, of Father Bartolocci's Bib/iothe- 
ca Rabbinica. Barcepha mentions ſome authors, who 
related that the terreſtrial Paradiſe was ſeparated from 
our world by the ocean ; and that Adam, after he was 
baniſh'd that Paradiſe, walked into our world croſs 
the ſea, which he found every where fordable, his 
(36) In Trafatu ſtature was ſo enormous (36). This is juſt the pic- 


Paradiſo. ture of the Orion or Polyphemus of the Poets: 
— | Duam magnus Orion 
Cum pedes incedit medii per maxima Nerei 
(37) Virgil Stagna viam ſcindens, bumero ſupereminet undas (37). 
Maid. lib. 10» h 
ver- 763. San cum monte videmus 
Ipſum inter pecudes vaſta £ mole moventem 
(38) 14. ibid. lib. Paſtorem Polyphemum, & littora nota petentem (38). 
3. ver. 655. 


— Gradi turgue per æguor 
Jam medium, necdum fluctus latera ardua tinxit (39). 


In Engliſh, 
— — He ſtood, 
Like tall Orion, ſtalking o'er the flood: 
« When with his brawny breaſt he cuts the waves, 
% His ſhoulders ſcarce the topmoſt billow laves. 


(39) Id. ibid. lib. 
3. ver» 664. 


— — When, on the mountain's brow, 
« We ſaw the giant ſhepherd ſtalk before 
« His following flock, and leading to the ſhore. 


: — bro' ſeas he ſtrides, 
And ſcarce the topmoſt billows touch'd his ſides. 
Dryden. 


According to the Arabians, our firſt fathers were of as 
prodigious a ſtature, as the authors hinted at by Mo- 
{es Barcepha related that of Adam to have been. 
Here follows what Monconis relates: My Arabian 
toll me, that the caravan of Cairo arrived firſt at 
Mecca, and after having offer d up their prayers in 
that city, they went to the foot of the mountain, 
which is at a league's diſtance from it, where they 
waited for the other two caravans of Damaſcus and 
Bagdat, which arrived at Mecca ſome days After; and 
being all arriped "the ninth of the twelfth moon, 
which is Diel Heghe ; at the end, I ſay, of the ninth 


day entring into the tenth, which is that of Aer, all 


the three caravans aſcend this mountains on the top 
whereof, (which is very low, hike thoſe hillocks that 
riſe in the midſt of plains) theſe people believe Eve 
leaned her head when Adam knew ber the firſt 
time; and that her two knees laid very far off, in 
the bottom of the plain, on two other hills, two m- 
het ſhot diſtant one from the cther, in each of which 
places a calumn has been erefted ; between which, 
thoſe who wauld be look'd upon as good Agis or pil- 
grims, muſt paſs, in their way to and from the moun- 
tain, on the ſummit 1 a moſque, built in the 
form of a nich, into which not above ſeven or eight 
(40) Moneon. people can enter (40). I find one John Lugidus cited, 
Voiag. part I. p. who was of opinion, that Adam ſurpaſſed all the 
372, 373+ edit. giants in ſtature (41), which he pretended to prove 
V 1 oy theſe words of the ſcripture according to the 
dus 4 Emendar, Vulgate. Namen Hebron ante vocabatur Cariath- 
Tempor, lib. 1, arbe: Adam maximus ibi inter Enacim fitus eſt (42). 
cap. 4. apsd Pe- That is, Hebron was before call'd Cariath-arbe : 
rerium in (ene There Adam, the greateſt among the Anakims, 
420 Wah . lies buried.” St. ferom infers from this paſſage, 
bn verſe. that Adam was buried at Hebron (43) ; but it ig 
(43) Hieron. in 1 2 
It. Cap» 277 


in length, are ſtill ſeen there. 


We are alſo to rank under the head of fiction, what we are told of his gigantic ſtature [7]; 4 
of the books he compoſed [X]; of his ſepulchre [L], and of a tree planted over 


it A 


plain, that neither the Hebrew, nor the Septuagint 

mention any thing concerning Adam, or of any ſe- 

pulchre (44). We find it thus in the Geneva verſion; (44) Pererius in 

The name of Hebron before was Karjath-Arba, which Geneſ- lib. 4. 

Arba had been very great among the Hanakims (Ana- Wi 3. 

kims). In the iſland of Ceylon ſtands a mountain, 

which is called the Peak (mountain) of Adam; ſo 

named, according to the tradition of the country, 

from its having been the place of Adam's refidence 

(45). The print of his footſteps, above two palms (45) Ludovic, 

Pythagoras, who Romanus Patri. 

judg'd of Hercules's ſtature from the length of his“ “““ — 

foot, would not, from the proportion above, have Slam, Wap. 

pronounced Adam to have been of ſo gigantic a Ruinarum De- 

ſize, as ſome relate (46). We are alſo told, that cade 1. 

there ſtill exiſt on this mountain ſome monuments (4%) A. Gelſius, 

of the tears, which were ſhed at Abel's death ; but, ** * lib. 

according to others, Adam and Eve bewail'd his dean 

in 3 1 —— where their ſtone beds, thirty foot 

in length, are ſeen (47). Abud 8a 
[K] Of the books be compoſed.) The Jews pe- = N 

tend, that Adam writ a book on the creation of the eg. p. 346. 

world, and another on the Deity (48), the firſt of (48) Heidegger. 

which is mentioned by Maſius (49). A Mahometan _ Patriarch, 

writer, XI eus by name, relates that Abraham being ab) rid” 

in the country of the Sabeans, opened Adam's trunk, tom. 1. > 26. 

and there found the books he had written, with thoſe 

of Seth and Edris (50); the laſt of which names (59) 4pudStan- 

the Arabians give to Enoch, Theſe relate; that A- —_ 8 

dam was poſſeſſed of twenty books that fell from cap. z. * 

heaven, which comprehended a great number of 

laws, promiſes, menaces from the Almighty, and 

the predictions of a great many events (51). Some (51) Hotting, 

Rabbis aſcribe the 92d Pſalm to Adam; and in ſome His. Orient. pag. 

manuſcripts the Chaldee title of this Pſalm declares N 115 

exprefly, that this is the ſong of praiſe which the 79." 1, 25s 


firſt man repeated, for the ſabbath-day (52). Euſe- res) * K 


bius Nieremberg, the very ſoul of credulity, gives Schottus, Tech. 


us two canticles which he had faithfully tran- ie, p. 556- 
ſcribed from the revelations of the bleſſed (canonized) 
Amadeus, in the library of the Eſcurial (53). We are (53) Lib. 2. cap. 
told that theſe two pieces were written by Adam, 5 e 
one of which he made the time he ſaw Eve, and han "ibid 
the other is the penitential Pſalm which he and his p. 556. 
wife repeated after their fall. 

[LJ Of his ſepulebre.] The reader has already 
heard, how St. Jerom imagined, without any founda- 
tion, that Adam had been buried at Hebron; but we 
ſhould have as much reaſon to believe this particular, 
as to fancy with ſo many others, that Adam was in- 
terred on Mount Calvary (54). I own that the latter (54) See Salian, 
notion is better per la predica (better ſuited to the Aan. tom. 1. . 
pulpit) as it is a much finer field for alluſions, apti- 1 
theſes, moral reflect ious, and all the beautiful figtiꝭ g Jerom himſelf 
in rhetoric ; but ſuch a reaſon as this is of very litthe adopts the com- 
uſe, except to ſerve as a proof againſt, ſuch perſons as mon opinion in 
ſhould ask, why St. Jerom's notion ſhould have had 
fewer followers than the other. But competition a- 
part, let it ſuffice us to know, that a great number of 
the fathers have believed, that the firſt man died on 
the very ſpot where Jeruſalem was afterwards built, 
and was buried on a neighbouring mountain called 
Golgotha, or Mount Calvary, whereon Chriſt was 
crucified, In caſe the reader ſhould ask, how it was 
poſſible for Adam's ſepulchre to reſiſt the impetuofity 
of the deluge, and for his bones to keep their place, 
in order to receive the ſprinkling of our Lord's blood; 
far there lies the myſtery : 


Hic hominem primum ſuſcepimus efſe ſepultum, 

Hic patitur Chriſtus ; pia ſanguine terra madeſcit, 

Pulvis Ade, ut poſſit veteris cum ſanguine Chriſti 

Commixtus, flillantis aguæ virtute lavari (gg). (55) Tertulliani 
Engliſh'd, Carm. contra 

« We're told that here the firſt man was interr'd ; Marcion. lib. 2 

Here Chriſt was crucified: the pious earth — 

« Was wet with gore; that antient Adam's duſt, 

Mixing with the moſt precious blood of Jeſus, 

Might by the virtue of the dropping water 

« Be waſh'd. 4 OH, "© 


The 


liam 


'a 
d, 2» 


diy was his diſ- ſons, giving the skull to Shem, whoſe 
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it [2M] &c. ; but we muſt be aware of entertaining the ſame doubts with tegard to 


e Rupeiti 


x. lib. 3. C 31. 
(+) Epiphan- 


his ſalvation, as the Abbot Rupert did (g); much leſs to believe, with the Tatia- 
Cent. in Ge- nites (5), that he was condemned to hell-flames. 


We have no reaſon to adopt the 


notion of Origen, of St. Auſtin, St. Athanaſius, and ſeveral others, viz. that Adam 


Heref- 46: ba, was one of the firſt among thoſe who roſe from the dead with Jeſus Chriſt (i); much leſs 

ſcbius Hiſt. Iib. 4+ . . b 0 t 

caps 27. are we obliged to believe, that his repentance would have plunged him into ſorrows 

(i) Apud Corel. that would have killed him, had not God ſent the Angel Raziel to comfort him (&). (k) See Reych- 


A Lapide in Ce- 


. g. 5: ver- 5- But reaſon will have us believe, that his faith and his prayers obtained him mercy, G,. 


Cabbal. p. 8. and 


and that he made a very good end; though we are not therefore to ſuppoſe that he Heid-geer, Hi. 
made a ſpeech to his children, before he breath'd out his ſoul ; and recommended to? * 


them 3 that they ſhould honour their mother, and bury her by him. A wri- 
d not take the liberty to forge ſuch ſpeeches as theſe [V], and relate them 


ter ſhou 


o Rothomagi 2 four Latin lines above, ſtand thus in another 
abud Ludovicum edition: 

du Meſnil 
MDC-LXIL. Hic hominem primum ſuſcepimus eſſe ſepultum, 

Hic patitur Chriſftus ; pio ſanguine terra madeſcit, 
Pulvis Ade ut poſſit veteris cum ſanguine Chrifti 
Commixtus, ſlillantis aque virtute levari. *] 


In caſe, I ſay, the reader ſhould wake this objection, 

Barcepha will anſwer it, from a Doctor who was in 

(56) Dominus great veneration in Syria (56). According to this 
2 Orr-- Doctor, Noah inhabiting Judea, planted in the plains 
ira (five Edeſ= of Sodom, the cedar-trees with which he built the 


— 2 ark, and took Adam 


nes into it. That aſter his com- 

in the 4th Cen- ing out of the ark, he divided them * his three 

eſcendants 

ciple. See Salian- poſſeſſing themſelves of Judea, buried this skull in 
AO 3 p the very place where Adam's ſepulchre had ſtood. 

Lapide in Genefin, [LA] Of a tree planted over this ſepulebre.] 

p- 195+ Cornelius à Lapide tells us, that the Hebrews relate 

that Seth, at the command of an Angel, put ſome 

of the ſeed of the forbidden tree into Adam's mouth 

after he was buried, whence a tree ſprung, of which 

Chriſt's croſs was made; and that it was juſt that 

Chriſt ſhould expiate Adam's fin, on the very fame 

(57) Cornel. 3 tree which had cauſed the latter to fall (57). The 

Lande in Geneſ. Jeſuit abovementioned refers us to Pinedo, who gives 

cap 2+ ver. 9. p. this ſictitious ſtory at length. But who are we to un- 

77 derſtand by the Hebrews? The Jews undoubtedly ; 

but do theſe acknowledge that Chriſt expiated A- 

dam's fin, by the ſuffering on the croſs, to which 

their nation ſentenced him under Pontius Pilate ? 

When a writer is full of a thing, he fancies that 

other people are ſo too; and is not always aware of 

the abſurdities he himſelf gives into, by aſcribing his 

own thoughts to them. To conclude, this fiction 

has been related variouſly ; for we find in a Rabbi, 

who lived long before Chriſt, and whoſe work is 

(53) See (with Entitled Gale Raſejah (58), that the Angels carried to 

regard to this Adam in the deſart, a branch of the tree of life 

Rabbi and his which Seth planted, and that afterwards it grew up 

— Pay far to a tree which proved of great ſervice to Moſes ; 

p:b1iq. der Ler- for after taking the rod from it with which he wrought 


tres, for July ſo many miracles, he alſo took the branch from thence 
1686. Art. 3- which ſweetened the bitter waters, and «that on which 
— * Seq. he fixed the brazen ſerpent. According to ſome wri- 
Mae de AEneo ters, Adam ſent Seth to the gate of the garden of 
der pente. Eden, to beſeech the Angels who guarded the en- 


e 2 1 tt to let him have a branch of the tree of 

59) Her ife, which requeſt was granted (59). - 

— Nn . [N] To forge ſuch ſpeeches 5 theſe.] I have Sa- 
lian in view in this cenſure, who not contented with 
giving us the ſpeech in queſtion, has alſo written a 
long epitaph on Adam, where he has ſhadowed his 

{60) They ſigni- On name, under the three letters J. S. P. (60). 

iy Faces Sali- Salian has alſo drawn up epitaphs for Abel, Abra- 

nes gau. ham, Sarah, &c. But this is pardonable only in a 
young writer, who has juſt gone through a courſe of 
rhetoric : and I am very much perſuaded that Sir- 
mondus, Petavius, Hardouin, and the reſt of the cele- 
brated authors among the Jeſuits, would think as I 
do on this occaſion. | 


*The following was communicated to us 
by a learned hand, as a Supplement to the 
remark [D] of the foregoing article. 


A great many authors might oy quoted to __ 
will content myſelf at 


what Mr. Bayle ſays ; but 


I, p- 160. 


preſent with Suidas, whom I have choſen among the 

reſt, not only becauſe of the peculiarity of his ex- 

preſſions, but alſo becauſe I ſhall have an opportu- 

nity of clearing and correcting that paſſage. He, or 

rather the author whom he tranſcribed, ſays (1), that (1) In the article 
Adam ought juſtly to be called the art. wiſe- man Adu. 

as being the firſt reſemblance and image made by 

God; and as he was repleniſhed with all gifts, and 

had all the faculties both of ſoul and body pure and 

uncorrupted. Mappwaprya} wyap, adds he, rwi, w; u- 

Tis, tx Ths txims Vox anacyanira x; Y ume 

» ö, Txbsra xara Terra ee on bv 

$995 d npry reg To oixuer i, uu G 

l. The author has not clearly expreſſed his 

meaning, which made Kuſter, who publiſhed the 

laſt edition of Suidas, to doubt whether there was 

not an error in the laſt words «56x; x} Er- 

res 79 ei nag, TMeottlnwa Perera And he 
acknowledges that he does not very well underſtand 

them. Indeed, were this paſſage to be tranſlated 

into Engliſh literally, it would be nonſenſe. How- 

ever, I'll endeavour to make it as clear as I can. I 

take Suidas's meaning to be this ; that Adam's know- 

ledge was repleniſhed with ſuch divine thoughts 

and operations, that, like rays darted from his ſoul, it 

made its way thro” all nature, i. e. the nature of ev 

thing, which made him perfectly know the — 

vantage and power, that each particular nature of one 

thing has above another before it was manifeſted, 

and made known to him by their effects and his 

own obſervation. This peculiar advantage and power 

is what Suidas calls 79 ovxiier TAzorixinuas., With the 

word z guns it is to be underſtood Puriws, which he 

has mentioned juſt before: xd $vow, the i 

here anſwering the precedent 7z@rar, The verb 0d - 

woe ex preſſes admirably well the ſupernatural way 

of Adam's knowledge by its being antecedent to, 

and going before obſervation and experience; by 

which means human knowledge is acquired. That 

this is the ſenſe of theſe words is evident by what he 

ſays afterwards, when he ſpeaks of Adam's givin 

the names to the animals. *Exaaowy owoware, — 

cer airy, xai Tw bre, ixd g Cos dere breyfe- 

eon, 06 prArTH Tag, 06 xpαανα ure, odd T6 Tpe« 
TsTole; Tay cow ftr = aura; by which 
words he would have us to underſtand, that Adam 
did not give names to animals in like manner as men 
would do; that is, by obſerving and conſidering their 
natures, properties and qualities, but by a perfect 
knowledge of their natures, which he had acquired 
before he knew any thing of them, or had reflected 
on their actions &c. By this knowledge he gave 
them names, that expreſſed their natures as in a pic- 
ture; ſo that his knowledge was not like that of 
men, who are ſubject to error, and do not al- 
ways think of the ſame thing after the ſame man- 
ner ; but change their notions and opinions, growing 
wiſer by their miſtakes, and a longer and more ex- 
act experience. Such was the knowledge of Adam 
if we may believe this author, which was not only 
an uncommon one, and ſuperior to human know- 
ledge, but reſembling that of the Divinity. By this 
Adam could not but be happy, if what Virgil ſays be 
true, ' | 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas. 


The ſame author to prove what he has advanced 
concerning Adam's knowledge in giving names ta 


animals, tells us, that. altho* ſince Adam's creation 
many and innumerable generations are paſt, yet no 
man 


—— —— ͤñʃ è 
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(1) Us the ow- as ſpoken by the perſons themſelves. We have taken notice elſewhere (/), of what is 


mark [A] of t 


article ABEL, told concerning the duration of his ſtate of innocence. 


man has been able to change the name even of the 
ſmalleſt and moſt infignificant animal; nor to attain 
to the ſublimity of Adam's underſtanding and know- 
ledge ; but rather that all men diſperſed up and 
down the earth have conſtantly followed his un- 
changeable oracles. What truth there is in this aſ- 
ſertion is not eaſy to be determined; but it is 
however ſurprizing and incredible ; fince whoever 
believes this muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe, firſt, that the 
language Adam ſpoke was the ſame with that in 
which the ſcripture is written. Secondly, that the 
ſame language did, and does continue ſtill thro? the 
whole world; or at leaſt, that all languages are de. 

rived from that of Adam, which altho' altered and 
changed ſuch a multitude of ways as to form 

new languages, yet the names of the animals in all 
languages give the very fame idea which Adam's 
names expreſſed ; i. e. that ſuppoſing Adam gave an 
animal a name expreſſive of that animal's ſtrength, in 
like manner the name of that animal expreſſes alſo 
its ſtrength in all other languages. But what con- 
vincing proof can be given of this I cannot ſay. The 
argument drawn from etymology is an uncertain and 
precarious one, not to mention that many languages 
are entirely loſt ; ſo that we cannot know, whether 
the names of animals in thoſe languages anſwered 
the names which Adam gave them. Suidas not con- 
tent with what he had ſaid of Adam's knowledge, 
goes further, and declares, that he diſtinctly knew, 
and clearly explained all the differences of. the ſeeds 
and plants ; the virtues of the ſeveral roots and herbs, 
and whatever elſe nature has appointed to every ani- 
mal for their ſubſiſtence, or cure. That he exa- 
mined all things, and preſcribed them their exa& 
rules and bounds. The arts, ſciences, learning, both 
liberal and illiberal ; prophecies, ſacrifices and luſ- 
trations ; the written and unwritten laws; the ſeve- 
ral inſtitutions, and every thing that is neceſſary, 
and commodious to life, all theſe were his inventi- 
on. What can a man ſay more, or what greater 
idea can we form to ourſelves of Adam's wiſdom and 
knowledge ? 

Since I am upon Suidas's article of Adam, I'll not 
leave it without taking notice of a paſſage there, 
which wants to be cleared and corrected. Suidas 
ſpeaking of Adam's fin, the corruption of human na- 
ture, and the Devil's power in the world, among 
other particulars ſays, that the Devil having thrown 
the whole creation upon his ſhoulders, and brought 
man as a ſlave under his power; making his way to- 

(2) The firſt cdi- Wards heaven, and walking round the earth, and «4 
tion of Suidas @oy (2) TA 17H KaTH,w0, Pe eUTOGT 8s noi & eel ore wires, 
made at Milan thought his throne was to be fix'd above the clouds 
Wat has de d, of heaven, and that himſelf would be like unto God. 
bun nannt I do not remember any place in Scripture, wherein 
been remarked the Devil ſpeaks thoſe words of himſelf. I only find 
by Kuſter, in Ifaiah c. x. v. 14. the following: Kei ovow c- 
Aris ur pints A Thy o ò dm xetTEAIYVophuas TH 
Nei! ws yoororar H 4s xi an ww, But 
theſe are put by the Prophet into Sennacherib's 
mouth, who is boaſting of his power; ſo that if 
Suidas, or his author had this paſſage in view, they 
were certainly - miſtaken in the perſon whom they 
ſuppoſed to have ſpoke ; which miſtake however 
| is not to be wonder'd at, ſince Tertullian has applied 
(3) Ae. Part of them to God (3). Unleſs a man will fay, 
Marc ian. J. 2, to excuſe Suidas or his author, that by theſe allego- 
c- 25. Adverſ. rical interpretations, very common in Eccleſiaſtical 


aa. c. 16. Writers, they made Sennacherib to be the Devil. But 


I am inclined rather to think, that they had in view 
what the Devil ſaid of himſelf when he tempted our 
Saviour. Tel durw Th itovalar rr A, x0) Thr 
Ioitav ard. ot; hypo! meapud\dore, ua & dar Hie, d. 
quei airy; by which words he makes himſelf equal 
to God, as Sovereign of the world, and diſpoſing of 
it as he pleaſes: So that inſtead of a; be, or @s d, 
I would read ©; Oz; av. 

To return to Adam. It is not to be doubted, but 
that he was indued with uncommon wiſdom and 
knowledge, that is ſuch a one, as was neceſſary to 
the ſtate he was then in, in order to accompliſh thoſe 
ends for which he was created, and to execute thoſe 
orders which God had given him, viz. to multiply 
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his own ſpecies, to repleniſh and ſubdue the earth, 
to hive dominion over all the animals, and to 
dreſs and cultivate the garden which God had ſet him 
in, We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that Adam at his 
creation expreſſed all the wiſdom and knowledge ne- 
ceſſary to the performance of thoſe things; but to 
believe all the extravagant notions that moſt Jews and 
Chriſtians have had of Adam's wiſdom and know- 
ledge, is to believe what has no manner of founda- 
tion either in reaſon or Scripture. Reaſon tells us, 
that wiſdom and knowledge are not natural to us, 
although the means and diſpoſition for acquiring them 
are without doubt natural, that is, born with us; 
but we can never attain them without reflection and 
experience ; ignorance always preceding knowledge 
and wiſdom as a firſt-born child. To Adam, indeed, 
we muſt allow (fince he was created and not born) 
not only the diſpoſition and means to acquire wiſdom 
and knowledge, but alſo an immediate wiſdom and 
knowledge as ſoon as he came from the hand of the 
Creator: but as to the degree of his wiſdom and 
knowledge, this is what no one can poſitively ſay. 
Whilſt he continued in the ſtate of innocence and 
ſelicity, he did not want either ſuch ſciences as con- 
ſiſted in pure ſpeculations; nor thoſe arts which owe 
their invention to neceſſity, or the corruption of 
man's nature: ſuch wiſdom and knowledge is ſo far 
from. making man happy, that in the opinion of 
many they render him the moſt miſerable of all 
creatures; certain it is, that they are an evident 
mark of man's unhappy condition. The perfection 


in which Adam was created, is no argument to prove 


his having ſuch an extraordinary and prodigious wiſ- 
dom and knowledge as is pretended. Every being 
is perfect in its own nature, whatever its nature be; 
and it is ſaid that every thing God created was good. 
Imperfection is not in the nature of things, but in 
their compariſon one with another. | 

From what the Scripture ſays of Adam's being 


created by God in his own image (4), no convincing (4) Gen. i. 25. 


argument can be drawn to determine the degrees of 
Adam's wiſdom and knowledge, ſince the interpre- 
ters do not agree in what this image of God conſiſt- 
ed. The variety of opinions on this text is a proof 
of its obſcurity. Neither do the interpreters agree 
in the ſenſe of that paſſage of the Scripture, wherein 
it 1s faid, that Adam gave names to all the cattle, 


&c. (5). I will not examine this text now for fear (5) Gen. ii. 20. 


I ſhould tire the reader ; I will only obſerve, that 
the giving names to animals does not neceſſarily im- 
ply a perfect knowledge of all the particular natures 
of them. The different impreſſions which animals 
made on Adam's ſenſes ; and the judgment he paſſed 
from thoſe impreſſions on their nature, were a ſuffici- 
ent knowledge for Adam to give them names. The 
Scripture ſays nothing of Adam's being ſuch a wiſe 
and knowing man as they would have us believe him 
to have been. But ſuppoſe his wiſdom and know- 
ledge was as great as they pretend it to have been, 
they yet muſt confeſs, that Adam, in his primitive ſtate, 
had not the knowledge of good and evil ; a know- 
ledge of great extent, and very neceſſary for the 
conduct of our actions; and yet it would have been 
happy both for himſelf and his deſcendants had he 


continued in that ſtate of ignorance. In caſe the 


greatneſs of a man's wiſdom appears in the con- 
duct of his actions, Adam's conduct in tranſgreſſing 
God's commandment is a proof, if not of the want, 
at leaſt of the ill uſe he made of his great wiſdom. 
With regard to his knowledge in the arts, the Scrip- 
ture ſays expreſly, that God made clothes for Adam 


and Eve to cover themſelves (6); which conſe- (6) Gen. ii. 21 


quently ſuppoſes, that Adam was not able 'to invent 
thoſe things which were moſt proper for himſelf and 
his wife to cover their nakedneſs. The Scripture has 
alſo recorded the names of thoſe who were the in- 


ventors of ſeveral arts (7), which had Adam known, (5) Gen. iv. 2% 
the invention of them would not have been aſcribed 21, 22. 


to the deſcendants of his ſon Cain. Whether Adam 
after his guilt retained thoſe ſciences which were in- 
fuſed into him by God, is what Mr. Bayle ſeems to 
think not impoſlible. 4 In the ſame manner, ſays 
« he, as the Angels did not become leſs wiſe on 

| x «© their 
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a) Voy | 
bye + he ther of Men (5), and they give him the title of Sefi Allah, that is, created pure by (4) D'Herbelot, 
Perſe, Se. tom. God (c), or choſen of God (d). | 
E. call him alſo Adam the Prophet, and Adam the Khalif, a title they beſtow on none but Paris, 1697, 
Louis Delorme, Legiſlators and their Deputies, 


20 D'Herbelot, him as the firſt Prophet, and ſay, that he wrote ten books by Divine inſpiration (g). 
idid. 


Chardin, tom. 3+ 


(1) The chapter 


42) Lord Ro- 
Cheſter's Satyr 
#7a:vf Man, 


(3) Milton book 


(4) D'Herbelot, 


(5) lem, bid. 
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ADAM. Befides the ſeveral curious particulars which Mr. Bayle has extracted 
from the Rabbis and others concerning our grand parent, there are a great many fa- 
bulous things related of him in the Eaſtern Legends. Some of the moſt curious of 


which we ſhall now give the reader, as falling in naturally with our plan. The name 
of Adam in the Oriental languages, ſignifies Man in general, and the firſt Man by 
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2. way of eminence (a). He is ſurnamed by the Arabians Abu'lbaſhar, that is, the Fa- 


Hibliotbegue Ori- 
entale, p. 53. 


The Moſlems, and particularly the Perſians, ſometimes 


or direct ſucceſſors (e). The records of the Perſces/! e 4 


declare, that the name of the firſt man was Adamah (f). The Moſlems look upon C44", bis. 
(4) D*Herbcloy 
the { e) Peyages de 


The Koran mentions the ſubſtance he was formed of [A]. God commandin 


. 4p 
the name of Genii, were formed of fire. 


Angels to fall proſtrate before Adam, and to acknowledge him as his Vicar or 
tenant upon earth, a great many of them obeyed, but Eblis or Lucifer and his adhe- 
rents refuſed to do it, becauſe of the meanneſs of Adam's origin [B]. 
told of the manner how his ſoul animated his body, viz. that Gabriel prevailed upon 
(b) Veyages d the former to enter the latter by playing on the flagelet (%). The account of Adam's cre - 
ation (according to N after God had ſent ſeveral Angels to take from the bow- 


Chardin, ibid. 

(f) The Religion 
2 Perſiet, by 
Henry Lord, p. 
7. printed for 
Francis Conſta - 
ble, 1630, 4% . 


eu- 


An idle tale is 


els of the earth wherewith to form the ſubſtance of man, and the Earth's complaint to 
God upon that account is very whimſical [C]. The Eaſterns have likewiſe ſome. par- 


ve their fall; and that the crimes of learned men do 
„not make them forget the ſciences they knew be- 
« fore.” But if I am not miſtaken Mr. Bayle's com- 
gore is not juſt. The oy + by their fall, and 
earned men by their crimes, ſuffer no alteration in 
their ſubſtance, as Adam did ; for before his guilt 
his body was immortal, which became afterwards 
mortal ; ſo that although the ſoul continued to be 
immortal, yet from the 'union that is between the 
ſoul and body, the faculties of the former muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been changed by the alteration wrought 
in the body. Immortality and mortality are ſo op- 
poſite, that it is impoſſible to conceive the paſſage 
from one to the other without a great alteration in 
the ſubject or ſubſtance which ſuffers this paſſage. 
And in caſe fin affected and altered the underſtanding 
and will of Adam (as is the — opinion) I don't 
ſee any reaſon why memory ſhould not be alſo affect- 
ed and altered ; ſo that in caſe Adam's fin did not 
wholly obliterate from his mind the ſeveral ſciences 
infuſed into him, he at leaſt was not ſo great a ma- 
ſter of them as before. The advantageous opinion 
and blind veneration which men have for antiquity 
and their anceſtors ; and the more for Adam, as be- 
ing the firſt father of all mankind who was created 
immediately by God, are the cauſe why ſo many 
encomiums and excellencies have been beſtowed 
upon him. | . 

A] The Koran mentiotis the ſubſlance Adam was 
Formed of.) Theſe are the words: We created man 
4 dried clay and black mud : but as for the Genii, we 

ad before created them of a ſubtile fire (i) How 
beautiful was our firſt parent created, tho' form'd 
of ſuch groveling materials ! | 


Whom his great Maker took ſuch care to make, 
That from himſelf he did the image take (2). 


| | With native honour clad 
In naked Majeſty ſeem'd Lord of all. 


His large fair front and eye ſublime declared 
Abſolute rule ; and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 


Cluftring. 


A commentator on the abovementioned words of the 
Koran, ſays, that God cauſed rain to fall for ſeveral 
days on the earth with which he formed Adam's bo- 
dy, and that after having form'd it, he left this earth 
to dry during ſeveral days before he animated it 


4). | 
[B] Eblis or Latifer and his adberents refu- 


fed to fall proſtrate before Adam c.] The An- 


who are ſometimes comprehended K 
t 
is ſaid that they were created of very pure fre, 
which had been detached from the moſt groſs 
matter, like to that of the thunder of heaven (5). 
Upon their refuſing to pay the homage to Adam 


_ ticular 


which God required, he asked Eblis, or the De- 

vil, the motives of his diſobedience ; who anſwer'd, 

that he was of a more excellent nature than man, 

and conſequently ought not to be ſubject to him: 

For thou haſt created us, ſays he to God, of a ſub- 

lime, ſubtil and luminous ſubſtance; whereas that 

new creature was form'd of groveling, groſs and : 
gloomy materials (6). An author obſerves, that (6) The effect of 
Eblis ought not to have judged of the excellency this is ſeen in the 
of Adam from the qualities of the materials of which above-cited chap- 
he was made, but ſhould have conſidered in man ter of the Tho- 
the hand of God, who had formed, and the breath u «le- 
of his Spirit with which he had animated him. 
This reflexion has been thus paraphraſed by another 

writer. 


Adam being form'd ( ſupreme of human being.) 
Satan conſider'd his frail body only, 5 
Which, to his eye, appear'd an earthen idol. 

He did not pierce to what was hid within, 

And wou'd not paſs for ons coho worſhipp'd flatues. 
But thy conjeftures, Lucifer, are falſe: 

Adam is not a vain, terreſtrial idol. 

Open but well thine eyes, and thou"lt perceive 

A ray, ſpot from the Majeſly of God, 

That animates and beautifies his form. 


An anonymous Perſian Poet writes as follows on the 
lame. ſubject : 


There is a treaſure in this earthly houſe 

Not found in other periſhable creatures: 

And yet the boaſted ſplendor of this manſion 

1; nothing when compar'd to that rich treaſure. 
For, in a word, the Being coho inhabits 

This palace, is the awful King of men, 

And the great Monarch of this ſpacious globe. 


[C] The account of Adam's creation, according t- 
Khondemir, . . is very tobinſical.] God having re- 
ſolved to create Adam, commanded Gabriel to take a 
handful of earth fram each of the ſeven beds or 
ſtages of earth. Gabriel having taken his flight in 
order to execute the orders of God, deſcended on 
our earth, and declared to her, that God deſigned to 
take out of her bowels wherewith to form man, 
who was to be the Sovereign over her, and the 
Lieutenant of God. The earth, terrified at what 
ſhe heard, beſought Gabriel to acquaint God with 
the fear ſhe was under, viz. that this creature, the 
materials of which ſhe was to furniſh, would one 
day rebel againſt him, and draw down upon her 
the curſe of Heaven. Gabriel being touched with 
compaſſion for the earth, preſented her petition 
to God, who rejected it, and thereupon ſent the An- 
gels Michael and Aſrafil upon the ſame meſlage, 
who likewiſe favouring the earth, Azrael was at laſt 
ſent by the Creator, who without any manner of ce- 
remony forced away ſeven handfuls from ſeven diffe- 
rent beds and ſtages of earth, and carried them to a 

M m m | place 


(i) Idem,ib. p. 56. 
(#) The twelve 
Imams are Ali 
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ticular notions with regard to Adam's dreſs, whom, they ſay, God cloathed in a 
wonderful attire ſuitable to his dignity [DJ. The notions of the Arabians with regard 


to his fall are not very different from what we are told in Scripture [E]; but 


oſe 


of the Perſians vary from them [#]. Hakem ſon of Haſhem was of opinion that a 
ray of the Divinity was communicated'to Adam, which paſt to all the other Prophets 


ſucceſſively (i). 


e of the twelve Imams (t) declared that there were three Adams 
before our Adam, and that there would be ſeventeen after him (). The Afabians 6% tam, ay 


and his eleven taken notice of the number of children he had by Eve [G]; and relate, that he ſaw 


firſt ſucceſſors and 


his deſcendants in 
a direct line. 


all his poſterity under the form or Ants [HI. 


They alſo tell us of the place 


where he was buried [1]. Chardin informs us, from the Moſlem Legends, of Adam's 
building a chapel at Mecca [X], (copied from the model of the fourth heaven) after 


place which is found between the cities of Mecca 
and Tayef in Arabia. This earth having been knead- 
ed by the hands of the Angels, God formed a mould 


of it with his own hands, which being dry, was ex- 


(7) D'Herbelot, 
P* 55* 


(8) Idem, p. 56. 


Paradi K 
ers 


© (10) Idem, p. 55: 


poſed a long time in the ſame place, to the view 
of the Angels, who often went thither for that pur- 
ſe. Eblis, or Lucifer, who was one of them, not 
ſatisfied with viewing this mould on all fides, touch- 
ed it, and ſtriking upon its breaſt and belly, per- 
ceived by the ſound that it was hollow. Eblis then 
ſaid, this creature which will be empty within, will 
often require to be filled, and conſequently will be 
obnoxious to ſeveral temptations (7). 
[D] God cloathed Adam in wonderful attire ſuita- 
ble to his dignity. ] This we are told was done imme- 
diately after his creation. In the chapter of the Koran, 
entitled al Araf, God is ſaid to ſpeak as follows con- 
cerning this attire : Ve have given you cloaths that 
came down from Heaven, ſome to cover your ſhame, 
and others to adorn and defend you; but the moff 
precious of all theſe garments is the robe of piety and 
innocence with which we have cloathed you. The 
author of Bahir al - Hakaik tells us, that this robe 
of piety and innocence is not that mean coarſe ha- 
bit (call'd Khirkah) which the Moſlem Friars wear 
out of humility and by way of penance ; but that 
they are the laudable and virtuous habits which re- 
late to the mind and the underſtanding (8). Thus 


— Milton ſpeaking. of our firſt parents after their 


. Innocence, that as a veil © 
Had fpadowed them from knowing ill, was gone. 
Juſi confidence, and native righteouſneſs, 

And bonour from about them, naked left 
To guilty ſhame, he (God) cover'd (9). 


[E] The notions of the Arabians with regard to 
the fall are not very different from what we are told 
in Scripture. ] After God had cloathed Adam in 
wonderful attire, as was ſaid above, and adorned his 
ſoul with the excellent habits of the ſeveral ſciences 
and virtues, all the Angels, Eblis excepted, proſtrat- 
ed themſelves before Adam. Eblis for his diſobe- 
dience to God's command was driven from Paradile, 
and his place was given to Adam. It was here that 
Eve was taken out of his left fide as he was fleep- 
ing, and was given to him for a wife. Soon af- 
ter God commanded him not to eat of a certain tree, 
and it was then Eblis curſed him, aſſociating him- 
ſelf with the peacock and the ſerpent, when coming 
up to Adam and Eve, he had a long diſcourſe with 
them, and prevailed upon them to eat of the for- 
bidden fruit. But ſcarce had_ they eat this fatal 
morſel, but the attire wherewith God had cloathed 
them, immediately fell at their feet, which made 
them ſenſible of the fin they had committed, by co- 
vering them with ſhame and confuſion at the fight 
of their nakedneſs, Immediately they run to # fig- 
tree to cover themſelves with its leaves, and had 
not been here long when they heard the thundering 
voice of the Lord pronounce the following words : 
Get ye down, all of you, from this place. You ſpall 
Become mutually enemies to each other, and ſhall have 
por habitation and ſubſiſtence on earth for a time 

10). 

[FI But thoſe of the Perfians vary from them. 
Theſe tell us, that God gen mah to eat 8 
all the fruits of Paradiſe without diſtinction, obſerv- 
ing however, that if he eat only of the fruit » 
trees, thoſe light aliments would digeſt ſo perfe&ly, 
that che moſt groſs parts of them would evacuate thro! 


the pores ; but that in caſe he eat tybeat, it would form 

a coarſe ſubſtance in his ſtomach, which could not 

be emitted thro' the pores, like that of other fruits ; 

and this coarſe ſubſtance being a filth which fouls 

the place where it is laid, Adam would not be ſuf- 

fer'd to reſide in Paradiſe, ſhould he happen to lay 

any of it there, However, Eve not giving due at- 

tention to what God declared, eat of this wheat, at 

the inſtigation of the Devil, and made her husband 

eat of it alſo. They fed ſo heartily upon it that 

they overcharged their ſtomachs, upon which their 

eyes were opened, and immediately the Angel Ga- 

briel drove them from heaven, for fear they ſhould pol- 

lute it, which they would have done had they con- 

tinued any longer init. The Mahammedans however 

ſay, that they did not commit a fin in eating of this 

wheat, but only that they had better not have eat 

of it ; and that they were not driven out of Paradiſe 

by way of puniſhment, but only to prevent their 

polluting it (11). We ſhall obſerve eee; that (11) Yoyages 4: 

this is apocryphal. The various ſets of the Maho- Cbardin, tom. 2. 

metans are very much divided in opinion with re- P. 323, 324+ 

gard to the quality of the forbidden fruit ; ſome 

declaring it was the grape, others the Indian fig, 

which for that reaſon is called Adam's Fig, and others 

ſome other fruit which they don't name. / 
[G] The number of children he had by Eve.) Adam 

being precipitated from Paradiſe fell on the iſland of 

Serandib or Ceylon, and Eve on Jodda a port of the 

Red-ſea, not far from Mecca. After a ſeparation 

of upwards of 200 years, our firſt parents -withdrew 

into the iſland abovementioned, where they multi- 

plied. Eve had twenty deliveries, 4nd at each birth 

brought forth twins, the one male and the other fe- * 

male (12). Another author (13) tells us, that Eve (12) D' Herbe · 

was delivered but eight times; that ſhe brought Jet, p- 35 4 

forth every time twins, a male and a female, and that (73) 1 7 

theſe married together. p. 179. 
LH] Adam jaw all his poſterity under the form 

of Ants.) We are told that it was on the fol- 

lowing occaſion. God being determined to make 

a covenant between himſelf and man, by which all 

mankind ſhould oblige themſelves to acknowledge 

him as their Sovereign, he for that purpoſe aſſem- 

bled them all, under the ſhape of ants (but endued 

with underſtanding) in the valley of Noman near 

mount Arafat, or according to the author of Lebab, 

in the plain of Dahia in the Indies. That there 


God. ſaid, as we find it in the Keran (14). We have (14) In the ch 


ſummoned witneſſes, in order that men may not ſay dr ane. 
in the day of judgment, We know nothing of this co- 
venant. And that they may not ſay as an excuſe 
for their impiety, Our fathers have been idolaters 
like us ; we have imitated them like our deſcendants ; 
will you, O Lord, deſtroy us, for what fools and ig- 
norant people have done againſt you The witneſſes 
hinted at above are the Angels, who will teſtify a- 
gainſt ſuch men as ſhall plead ignorance (1 p) (15) D' Herbelo, 
[1] They alſo tell us the place where be was bu. P. 54+ 
ried.) According to Khaithemah, Adam was buried 
near Mecca on mount Abukobeis. Several others 
declare that Noah, having laid his body in the ark, 
cauſed it to be carried after the deluge to Jeruſalem 
by Melchiſedech ſon of Shem his grandfon, of which 
opinion are the Eaſtern Chriſtians. The ancient Per- (16) D' Herbelot, 
ſians affirm that he was interred in the iſland of Se- p. 56. Voyages 4 
randib, where his corps was guarded by lions, at the Chardin, tom. 3. 
: | f 180. See Vi- 
time that the giants warred on each other (16). 2 
[K] Adam's building a chapel at Mecca.) Adam 4, Valle, Part 
being drived out of the celeſtial paradiſe and ſent up- guarta, p. 57% 
on earth, beſought God, as a conſolation for his ba- 2 Roma api 
niſhment, to let him build a chapel on the model 8 _ Maſs 
| tne 


(27 
the 


(22 


ADA 


he was drove out of the celeſtial paradiſe; and how he threw ſtones' at the Devil when 
he came to him, after he had cauſed him to commit the crime, which was the cauſe 
(=) Yiyager d of original ſin (n). An odd reaſon is aſſigned for the various colours which are ſeen in 
v4" 4 engl mens ſkins, viz. that God took ſeveral kinds of earth in order to form Adam's body, 
a which being quite different in quality and in colour, was the cauſe why men are white, 
(n) D'Herbelot, black, yellow, red, and differ ſo much in humour and in complexion (2). The Ba- 
7 54 nians call the firſt man Pourous and his wife Parcoutee. According to theſe Banians, 
God having created the world and the creatures thereto belonging, formed man-as a 
being that might be moſt capable of the works of the Creator. That at his voice 
and command, the earth gave this creature out of its bowels, his head appearing firſt; 
and afterwards his body with all its parts and members, into whom God conveyed 
life, which was no ſooner done, but this creature gave tokens of it, for his lips be- 


231 


anans, Co 
her'd from 
their Bramins, 
&c. By Henry 


ledged and worſhiped his Maker (o). 


Ze tb came tinctured with red, his eyelids diſcloſed the two lights of nature; the 


parts of 


his body diſcovered their motion, and his underſtanding being informed, he acknow- 
According to the author from whom we have 


Lok + 34nd 4: borrowed this, the firſt man and woman had four ſons ; and the relation of their firſt 
London printed meeting with their wives contains. ſome beautiful images, like thoſe we meet with in 


T. Cotes, 
21630, 4% 


the fourth heaven, where he dwelt with the Pro- 
phets ; towards which he might turn his face when 
in a journey; and in which he might ſay his prayers 
when it ſhou'd be preſent; and go in proceſſion 
round it, in the ſame manner as he had ſeen the An- 
| = go in proceſſion round the throne of God. 
hey add, that God not only heard Adam's prayers, 
but alſo created a glorious, reſplendent temple after 
the model of the fourth heaven, or after the model 
of a temple which is in the fourth heaven, and plac- 
ed it in the ſame place where Mecca now ſtands; 
and that Adam performed religious worſhip in it ſo 
long 'as he lived. His deſcendants however having 
rendred themſelves unworthy of entring it becauſe 
of their extreme corruption, God withdrew this 
temple ſo that it was ſeen no more, at which man- 
kind being very much afflicted, they built another 
in the ſame form, as near as they. could remember, 
which remained till the deluge, or according to others 
after it. Others declare that the temple of Mecca 

(27) Prager de was built by Abraham (17). Gabriel taught Adam 

din, tom- 2+ the ſeveral ceremonies he was to practiſe round this 

P+ 430+ temple, in order to obtain pardon for his fin, and 

(13) D'Herbelot, to reconcile himſelf truly with God (18). 

Þ 55» [L] The relation of their firſt meeting with their 
wives contains ſome beautiful images c.] The names 
of theſe four ſons are' Brammon, Cuttery, Shuddery 
and Wiſe. Theſe went towards the four oppoſite 
points of the earth, in order to get themſelves 
wives. Brammon travelled towards the Eaſt, came 
to a valley, thro' which a brook flowed in the deſ- 
cent of which there appeared a woman, quenching 
her thirſt at the ſtream. They were both naked, in- 
nocence not being then aſhamed, to reveal her re- 
tirements and privacies ; nor having finned ſo much 
with theſe immodeſt parts, as to need a vell to 

Lr them from ſight (19). Thus Milton, 

the Sect t oy 

Banians, by Nor theſe myſterious parts were then comceal'd 

Raves Then was not guilty ſhame, m. 

5 So paſs'd they naked on, og ſhunn'd the ſight 

(20) Paradi or Angel t ht no ill (20). 

> ours, Of God gel, for they thought no ill (20). | 


Brammon afterwards addreſſing the woman above- 
mentioned, prevailed upon her to become his wife, 
for joy whereof, the Sun put on his nuptial luſtre, 
and looked brighter than ordinary, cauſing the ſeaſon 
to ſhine upon them with golden joy ; and the filyer 
moon welcomed the evening of their repoſe, whilſt 
muſic from heaven ſent forth a pleaſing ſound, like 
the accents of the ſonorous trumpet, joined in con- 
(21) 2 of cert with the triumphant dtum (21). So at the nup- 
the Sect of the tials of Adam and Eve, WE” 


Banians, Þ» 10. 
— m — All heaven, 
And happy conſtellations on that hour 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence; the earth 
Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill. 
* the birds ; freſh gales and gentle airs 
hiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 


t 8 Uusg roſes, flung odours from the ſpicy forub (22). 
The woman that Cuttery, the ſecond ſon met with. is 


40 


* Milton's deſcription of our firſt parents LI 


deſcribed to have been a creatute of a comely aſ- 

pect like himſelf. She advanced, ſays. our author, 

with a martial gate, no leſs flow than majeſtic. A- 

down her ſhoulders her treſſes fell gracefully, and 

theſe, by the motion of the air, were turned into 

an agreeable diſorder. Every blaſt that made a change 

in their diſpoſition, gave a new grace to her excel- 

lent bay, = made her preſence more full of 

majeſty (23). is is ly the deſcription which (23) D. 0 

Milton — of Eve, 9 , aA 

Banians, p. 12, 
She as a wail down to the flender waiſt 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 
DifhevePd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd, 
As the vine curls ber tendrils (24). 24) Paradiſe 
book IV. 

Grate was in all her ſteps, heaven in her eye, 

In every geſture dignity and love (25). (35) Idem, book 

The deſcription we have of the firſt interview of 

Wyſe, Pourous's fourth ſon, with the woman who 

was "deſtined to be his bride, is alſo poetical. But 

we ſhall give the authors own words which have a 

noble ſtrength and beauty, tho' written upwards of 

an hundred years ſince. Wyſe chancing to caſl his 

eye upon her, . deſcended: to take a fuller con- 

** templation of her beauty, whoſe feature deſerved 

* his better notice, for ſhe was of a body amiably 

** white, and her treſſes were ſcattered with powder- 

ed ſaunders and other odours, the ſcent of which 

the blaſts of the wind diſperſed in ſuch a manner, 

that he became partaker of them by his approach, 

** which enkindled his ſenſes with new deſires to be 

* nearer her, who at ſuch diſtance gave him a ſmell 

of ſo great ſweetneſs : whoſe approach ſtruck her 

into a bluſh ; but her ſhame giving place, ſhe 

moved the queſtion to him, how he came to that 

place where ſhe, only, had lived, to interrupt her in - 

her free walks and wanderings?” He made anſwer, 

„That God the Maker of light, that makes all ob- 

jects viſible, had ſent him thither to admire her 

« excellency, which was ſo rare,” (this is. fix- 

ing the date when compliments were firſt made) 

© that it was not fit it ſhould be ſhaded in a 

place ſo ſolitary, but had reſerved it as a bleſſin 

© for his eyes to view and admire.” It is relat 

that this woman rejected Wyſe's love and fled from 

him, upon which he went in ſearch of, and found her, 

in a vally, cropping the flowers, and gratifying 

her ſenſes with the ſeveral odours, on whom in- 

truding he ſaid; * Oh ſweeter than all flowers or 

« ſcents that the fields can boaſt, whoſe lovelineſs 

« hath drawn me to make proffer of a new kind- 

« neſs, fly me not.” But ſhe left him a ſecond 

time with diſdain, which threw him into the 

deepeſt affliftion, when he thus vented his amo- 

rous wailings, © Witneſs, O ye Heavens, under whoſe 

« azure roof I now am, ſorrow I ſuffer ! and 

«. witneſs, O ye green trees, that if you were ſenſible 

« of my complaint, you would ſpend your ſelves in | 

« gummy tears, becauſe of the agony that perplex- | 

« eth me(26).” However, they afterwards became (26) Diſcorery of 

man and wife. 22 


* Bamans, p34. 
26, 27, 28. 
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232 AD A 
ADAM, Archdeacon of the patriarchal Chamber, and Superior of the Monks of 
Chaldea, was ſent to Rome in the beginning of the ſeventeenth Century, by Elias the 
Neſtorian Patriarch of Babylon. This Patriarch, after his Biſhops had examined the 
confeſſion of faith which Pope Paul V. had ſent him, commiſſioned Adam to preſent 
it to that Pontiff, with the alterations they had made in it; but with orders, at the 
ſame time, to correct all ſuch particulars in it as the Pope ſhould object againſt. 
This embaſſy of our Adam was an embaſſy of Obedience. Being arrived at Rome, 
he acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion to the beſt of his power. Adam had brought 
a writing, the ſubje& of which was, to unite the faith of the Eaſterns with that of the 
Romiſh church; and to ſhew that their diſputes were merely about words [A]. He had 
firſt communicated this piece to his Patriarch; afterwards, by his order, to all the 
Biſhops of that party, and had ſpent a whole you in going from city to city, to ob- 
tain the approbation of thoſe ſeveral Biſhops. Peter Strozza, Secretary to Pope Paul 
V. was appointed to anſwer this writing. His anſwer favoured more of harſhneſs than 
condeſcenſion; for he did not give a favourable interpretation to any one particu- 
lar; and the Patriarch's Legate was obliged to ſubmit, not only to the tenets, but to 
the very expreſſions which were dictated at Rome. Adam ſigned every thing the 
Pope directed; and not ſatisfied with abjuring the ſeveral errors of his countrymen, he 
writ books, and addreſt them to the latter, in order to communicate to them the 
lights he had acquired under the Pontiff. After having reſided three youre in Rome, () ExtraQeq 
(b) Nic. Gogig- he returned home, and preſented to Elias his Patriarch a brief of Paul V, who rejected 5. hey 
mus de rebus A. the ſeveral methods of reconciliation which this Patriarch propoſed, and obliged him #44 F. 4. 


baſſinorum, lib. 1. fendue, Mr. Ar. 


d Av. Mi. to Explode all the terms which might ſerve as a diſguiſe to any erroneous opinions (a). auld cites th.” 


rzum, d Staw Adam was accompanied by two Jeſuits (5, who were commanded to labour at the freatife of Peter 


Relig. Cbrif. - 
m6 entire reunion of this ſect. 


A] That they diſputed merely about words.) The Sieur 

* This is a ficti- Moni ®, in his Critical Hiſtory of the Levant, ſeems 
tious name aſ- ſtrongly ' perſuaded, that Elias the Patriarch had rea- 
_ by father ſon to aſſert, that the diſpute between the Neftori- 
_ ans of this age and the Catholicks, was merely about 
(1) Moni, Hi. Words, The Neftorianiſm of this age, ſays he (1), is 
Critique de la only an imaginary hereſy; all this diverſity with re 
Creance & des pard to opinions, confiſts only in equivical expreſſions, 
2 des inaſmuch as the Neflorians underſtand the name of 

ations du Le- , 

want, p. 93. perſon, in another ſenſe than the Latins. It may be 
asked, why then would not the Romaniſts agree to 

the expoſitions which the Patriarch of Babylon laid 

down? The anſwer is, that for decorum ſake, and 


rozza, de 
- matilus Cballæ- 
orum. 


hereſy ; for otherwiſe they would have proſtituted 
the honour of general Councils. « This is what de 
Moni would have declared in a free country; but 
being in France, he was obliged to diſguiſe a little 
his expreſhons. As the hereſy of Neflorius, ſays he (2), (2) Moni, Hip. 
was condemned by Councils, it was, metbinks, nece/- Critig. du Le- 
ſary that thoſe at Rome ſhould ſhrew, that Neſtoria- , P. 93,94 
mſm was really a hereſy, fince it bad been condemned 
by the Church in a general Council. He adds after- 
wards with the ſame caution, that ſome might infer 
from the very acts of ancient Councilu, that Neſtoria- 
niſm is but a nominal hereſy, and that Neſtorius and 
St. Cyril might have reconciled their opinions, had 


from a falſe punctilio of honour, the Romaniſts per- they underſtood one another (3). (3) Ibid. 
ſiſted in afferting, that Neſtorianiſm was a dangerous | 3) 7.90 


ADAM (JOHN) a French Jeſuit, was a celebrated Preacher [A] in the ſeventeenth 

Century. He was born in the Province of Limouſin, and entred among the Jeſuits 

Bn Dn, 1622, at fourteen years of age (a). His ſuperiors finding he had talents requiſite 
Ich, p 393, for the pulpit, obliged him to cultivate them, after he had taught Claſſical Learning 
and Philoſophy. He was a profeſſed preacher forty years, and was heard in the chief 

(3) 1dem, ibid. Cities of France, and even at the Louvre (5) He began by preaching, as it was pro- 
per he ſhould, in the Provinces; but after he had ſufficiently ſignalized himſelf 

there, he -was ſent to the metropolis of the kingdom. The complexion of the times 

favoured him very much; the diſputes about Janſeniſm had already heated mens minds; 

and no man could have been fitter than father Adam, to be ſent as volunteer againſt 

the party, he being naturally bold and fiery, and poſſeſſing all the qualities which 

form a great declaimer. The Lent-ſermons he preached at Paris in St. Paul's 

Church, anno 1650, made great noiſe ; Adam having gone ſuch lengths, that had he 

not been protected by perſons in power, he would have been ſilenced [BJ. He was 


ſincere enough to own [C] that St. Auſtin no way favoured Moliniſm, and he exclaim- 


[4] Was a celebrated Preacher.) See Balzac's let- 
(1) This is the ter to him, dated the 15th of Janu. 1643 (1), after 
11th letter of having peruſed the fifteen ſermons which that father 
book 3, part 1, had ſent him. 


of Lereres Chat [B] He would have been filen'd] This we learn 


E5 . 

3 6 hs from a letter of Guy Patin, dated Apr. 12th, 1650. 
Our Archbiſhop, ſays he, has forbid Mr. Brouſſel 
Doctor of Navarre, and Canon of St, Honors, the pul- 
pit, who is a ſirong anſeniſt, and no ways a friend 
to Cardinal Mazarine, for having delivered himſelf 
foo freely there three days ago; Father Adam the Je- 

uit would have met with the ſame ſeverity, for 
preaching againſt St. Auſtin in St. Paul's church, and 
calling bim the hot heated African and fiery Doctor, 
bad he not been ſupported by the Feſuits and Capu- 


(2 Patin, letter chins, who diſſiaded the Archbiſhop (2). 


7 Pp: 162, of [C] He was fincere enough to own c.] This muſt 
2 * be underſtocd cum grano alis, with ſome reilriction; 


ed 


. 


and the reader would be miſtaken, ſhould he imagine 

that our Jeſuit did not make uſe of the artful fraud 

of thoſe, who pretended that St. Auſtin does not fa- 

vour either the Calviniſts or the Janſeniſts; for in 

the very ſermon which was ſo much inveighed a- 

gainſt, and which he divided into two parts; the ſe- 

cond was to ſhew from the doftrine of this father, 

that Chriſt died for all men, without exception; 

and he had before publiſhed a treatiſe entitled, Ca/- 

vin defait par ſoi-m#me, & par les armes de St Au- 

gaſtin, qu'il avait injuſlement uſurpees ſur les matie- 

res de la grate, de la liberts, & de la predeſtination. 

That is, “ Calvin ſelf-defeated, and overcome by the 

„ weapons of St Auſtin, which he had unjuſtly u- 

„ ſurped in the doctrines of grace, liberty and pre- 

« deſtination (3).” Now Father Adam did not ſcru- (3) Defenſe 4 

ple to lay, that Janſenius and Calvin teach the ſame 5, . 

doctrine with regard to grace; and he made the fol 3 " 
4 | lowing *'* 


M 


+P: 
7˙ P- 


T#-” 


„ Matth. XV. 24» «© [frac] d.“ 


inſult to paſs uncenſur d. 


* 


1 


not ſatisfied with apologiz ing for 


ADA 


ed with great vehemence againſt that antient Doctor. The Janſeniſts would not ſuffer 
this public inſult to paſs uncenſured LP]. but publiſhed an anſwer to his ſermon; and 
t. Auſtin, they refuted ſome other propoſitions 


233 


which that Jeſuit had laid down, and that expreſly which related to the inſpiration of 
the canonical writers EJ. Father Adam took no manner of notice of the clamour 


lowing anſwer a few days after the preaching of his 
ſermon, to one who reproached him for having gone 
ſuch lengths in it. I fear nothing : no one can cenſure 
my ſermon, or my treatiſe on Grace, without under- 
taking at the ſame time, to ſupport Calvin (4). 
What, therefore, is the reader to underſtand by the 


ſincerity I aſcribe to this Father? It is this; That 


the liberty with which he delivered his thoughts con- 
cerning St. Auſtin's errors, plainly ſhewed he was 
defirous of having it known, that he did not think 
this Father's faith, in matters of this nature, a pro- 

model for others to imitate. | 

D The Fanſenifts would not ſuffer this public 

A few days after, the 

Publiſhed a pamphlet of ſixty pages in 4to, Ge 
Defence de St. Auguſtin contre les erreurs, les calomnie, 
& les invectives ſcandaleuſes, que le pere Adam, je- 


fuite a prechies dans Pegliſe de St. Paul, le ſecond jeu- 


di du Carime, ſur le texte de Evangile de la Cha- 
gante. . Je ne ſuis envoyt qu aur brebis perdues de 
le maiſon 4 Iſrael. That is, © A Defence of St. 
« Auſtin, againſt the errors, calumnies and ſcandalous 
« jnvectives, which Father Adam the Jeſuit vented 
« in his ſermon preached in St. Paul's church, on the 
« 2d Thurſday in Lent, on this text of the Goſpel 
„% here Chriſt ſays to the Canaanitiſh woman .. I am 
« wot ſent but. unto the loſt ſheep of the houſe of 
They accuſed him of aſſerting, ** firlt, 
« that the writings of St. Auſtin were perplex'd and 
« obſcure ; that being animated with the violent, 
« fiery ſpirit of the Africans, he had frequently diſ- 
covered too much paſſion, and run into extremes; 
« had overſhot the boundaries of truth, in his con- 
« flits with the enemies of Grace; in like manner 


« as it ſometimes happens to a man, who intending 


« merely to ſtrike his enemy, puſhes him with ſo 


„* much violence, that he throws him againſt a tree, 


Þ Part III. ch. 
7. P · 622. 


« and thereby makes him rebound back upon him- 
« ſelf, contrary to his intention. Secondly, That 
St. Auſtin, even in aſſerting the tenet of original 
« ſin in oppoſition to the Pelagians, had himſelf 
« fallen into an exceſs of error, by declaring that 
« original fin was puniſhed in ſuch children as die 
„% unbaptized, with hell-fire and damnation. Third- 
4 ly, That St. Auſtin was not well fixed in what 
« he writ, fince, according to Mr. Gamache's re- 
« mark, he had varied thrice on the article of 
« Grace.” Theſe reproaches, and ſome others of 
the like nature, had already appeared in one of Fa- 
ther Adam's pieces. Such as have not this book, 
will meet with them in a work that may eaſily be 

ocured, I mean the Vindiciæ Auguſtinianæ, where 
Father Adam is the firſt of St. Auſtin's modern ad- 
verſaries, whom Father Noris has refuted. 

LE] Which related to the inſpiration of the cans- 
nical woriters.] Let no one wonder that Fa- 
« ther Adam declared in his ſermon, that St. Au- 
« ſtin's zeal carried him to too great lengths, ſince 
« that Jeſuit tells us in wicked piece, which a- 
« bounds with falſities and errors . That this weak- 
« neſs is not / criminal; but that God permits it 
« in toriters be fimſelf inſpires, and whom we call 
« canonical .. . and that St. Paul's natural vivatity 

and fire were capable of making him. launch out 
« into expreſſions of that nature. . To prove that 
% canonical writers are ſometimes weak, and that 


' « they clothe thoſe things which God reveals to them, 


« in whatever expreſſions fancy may ſuggeſt, be ob- 
« ſerves, that when the Prophet Elias complains of 
« the impiety of the times in which he lived, be ſays to 
% God, —that faith is extinguiſhed in the hearts of 
% all men, and that he is the only one who continues 
« to worſhip bim on earth. . . David declares, that no 
« age was more difſolute and corrupt than that be 
« lived in; and that there is not ſo much as one 
« man to be found, who does a good action... This 


is the tenet which Father Adam's adverſaries re- 
proach'd him with; the reſult of which was, that 


the doQrine which God inſpired, and the expreſſion 


which 


of the inſpired writer were different things : that 
the former only came from God, who left the latter 
to the imagination or fancy of the perſon he inſpir- 
ed, and did not prevent this imagination, from ex- 
ceeding the diftates of the Holy Ghoſt. This, un- 
doubtedly, is what Father Adam underſtood ; for 
the examples he brings of Elias and David, would 
be wholly unneceſſary to a man, who ſhould believe 
that God revealed, that Elias was the only one whb 
worſhipped the true God; and in the age David liv- 
ed, there was not ſo much as gne good man upon 
the earth. The perſon, therefore, who employed 
thoſe examples, muſt be petſuaded that God did not 
give any ſuch revelation, but only, that there were 
very few good men Upon this foot the ima- 
gination of an inſpired writer makes that univerſal 
which was revealed with reſtriction, and falls into 
the ſophiſm, @ dio ſeruhdim guid ad ditum fini- 
pliciter : In a word, this imagination adulterates re- 
velation, deceives the Church, and tells a lye. The 
Janſeniſts did not fail to exclaim againſt this doctrine 
as impious, and as giving a handle for cenſüring the 
authority of the ſacred writings (5) on a thouſand 
occaſions ; For if Ged, ſaid theſe (6), permits any 


(5) Defenſe de 


t. Auguſtin, cons 


reakneſs in the canonical coriters whom be inſpires ; © le P. Adam, 


if there be a native fire in St Paul, which is not 
that of God, the conſequence is, that whatever a libertine 
or a beretic meets with in the holy Scriptures repugnant 
to his own way of thinking, will be by bim pronounced 
the reſult of man's native weakntſs or fire, and not 
the Spirit of God. . . To allow any part of Scripture to 
have a tindure of man's natural ſpirit or weakneſs, 
is granting every one a liberty of pronouncing as be 
pleaſes upon it, and of rejefing whatever he does not 
approve of in the — Writings, as diftated by 
man's weakneſs, rather than by the Spirit of God... 
The libertine will aſſert, that hell fire will not be 
eternal, and that toben St. Matthew ſays, — Go ye 


11. 
(6) Ibid» 


curſed into evenaſting fire, he made uſe of this too- 


ftrong expreſſion, only to denote the long duration, and 
the greatneſs of the torments which were prepared for 
the wicked, according to the fancy or imagination of 


that Evangelift (7). Father Adam's adverſaries aſſert- (7) mad. p. 16. 


ed, that the only motive of his laying down theſe 
principles was, merely that he might have an oppor- 
2 of invalidating St. Paul's expreſſions, which 
would appear to him harſh and contrary to his 
way of thinking ; and of teaching the art of ſporting 
with the invincible flirength of the words of the A. 
poſtle of the Gentiles (St. Paul) on Grace and divine 
Predeſtinatitn, as well as thoſe of St. Auſtin. In 
caſe be finds himſelf cloſely attacked by thoſe words 
of St. Paul in his epiſtle to the Romans chapt. ix. 
ver. 18, viz. Therefore hath he mercy on. whom 
he will have mercy, afid whom he will he harden- 
eth; he may anſwer, that St. Paul's natural fire 
made him launch into ſuch expreſſions; that it is a 
eveakneſs rwhich God permits in canonical writers ; 
that it is the expreſſion of an idea or thing revealed 
agreable to the imagination, the diſpoſition, and temper 
of St. Paul (8). I ſhall not trouble the reader with 
the anſwer which Father Adam's adverſaries made 
to the examples of Elias and David ; and ſhall only 
obſerve, that they found he had committed a great 
miſtake with regard to fact, in the former of thoſe 
citations ; for the canonical writer who relates the 
complaint which Elias made, does not deliver it a 
the expreſſion of one inſpired, but as the expreſſion 
of a man who miſtook, and to whom God revealed 
that he was miſtaken. 
author who related this unjuſt complaint of Elias, 
did not thereby deviate in any manner from the 
greateſt hiſtorical exactneſs. The. Janſeniſts above- 
mentioned made the public recolle&, that * among 
« the ſeveral propoſitions extracted from the 
« public lectures of the [Jeſuits of Louvain ; re- 
« cognized by them, and cenſured by the Fa- 
« culties of Louvain and Doway, in 1588, the 
« two following are found. Firſt, To conſtitute holy 

Nnn | « Scripture, 


* 


(8) Compare 
what is ſaid pag. 


1 au 


Whence it follows, that the 


(e) He died in 
May 1662. 


certain funds, 


So it 


ADA 


which was raiſed again his ſermon, andagainſt a book, in which he had wrote with great 
t. 


virulence againſt St. Auſtin, but continued to write on in the ſame ſtrain, and would not 

retract ſo much as a tittle. Hereupon the Janſeniſts revived their complaints and their 

writings, ſo that a particular conflict aroſe between them and father Adam. They cri- 

ticis'd the books he publiſhed, and he, on the other ſide, drew up ſome pieces for the 

uſe of devour perſons, purpoſely to thwart their deſigns; in which view he publiſned 

the Pſalms of David, the Hymns and Prayers of the Church in Latin and French. 

Every body knows that the Janſeniſts endeayoured to recommend themſelves, by their 

French tranſlations of this kind of works. They attacked father Adam's muſe, I mean 

his French tranſlation (in verſe) of thoſe Hymns [FJ]; however, this pho be- 

tween father Adam and his antagoniſts, was of a very ſhort duration. e began to (4) u. va th 

write in 1650, and the year following laid down his pen [G], which, in all probabi- gn in Ng 

lity, was found of leſs Evie to the church and the ſociety he belonged to, than his — -tlg 

other talents. He was ſent to Sedan, in order to found a college of Jeſuits there; bur fer the ue. 

this he would ſcarce have been able to effect in Marſhal de Fabert's life-time, who of 1 

all men was the leaſt inclined to bigotry, and adhered moſt inviolably to the princi- dach, which 

ples of the true faith. The Proteſtants were very eaſy under his government, but things 29th of Ang 

took another turn after his death (c); for this Jeſuit ſet every engine at work in order 7790 Father a. 

to diſtreſs and aggrieve them; extorting monies from them, and obliging them to reſign bd 
y which means he amaſſed a ſum ſufficient for founding at Sedan the him, but met 

college he · had projected. He publiſhed a project, to which Mr. de St. Maurice Pro- ohe cnn,” 


who extrica 
feſſor of Divinity in the laſt mentioned city (d) writ a reply, that was never anſwered. himſelf very ar 


full 
Father 1 n them 


[F] The French tranſlation he had given, in verſe, 

old be inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. Second- of thoſe hymns (13).) What we find on this ſubjett (13) See Mr. 
„ly, It is not neceſſary, that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould in the ninth part of the difficulties propoſed to Mr. Daille's Reply, 
« immediately inſpire the ſacred writer with all the Steyaert deſerves to be mentioned. © For many years, — 2 Pp. 19. 
* truths and all the maxims contained in their wri- * no prayer-book was in greater efteem than that in- art 3. P. 256 
* tings.” But theſe two propoſitions, what modifi- * titled, L'Offce de I Egliſe & de la Vierge, en Latin 


1. 122 it (is not neceſſary that all the words of 


cations ſoever they may otherwiſe require, differ & en Franzois, avec les Hymnes traduites on Vers ; 


widely, and are infinitely leſs dangerous, than the 


| (9) See Mr. Si- tenet which Father Adam advanced (9). 


m_— — 7 I have enlarged upon this ſubject, becauſe I ob- 
— Tae, ſerved that it was not known to thoſe authors, 
an & Hellangs, who upon occaſion of the piece intitled Sentimens 
ch. 12. and his de quelques Thiologiens de Hollande, i. e. The ſenti- 
Crit. Hi. of the s ments of ſome Divines in Holland,” have written ſo 
_ — much within theſe few years on the inſpiration of 
Tales Uni the books of Scripture. By the way, all communi- 
werſelle, tom. x. ons have their Father Adam; and we find writers eve- 
p- 132. tom. xi. ry where, who deſerve the ſame rebuke as our je- 
p- 80, and tom. ſuit met with. Here follows that of Mr. Saurin 
(10) Ia +29 Miniſter at Utrecht, to Mr. Jurieu Miniſter of Rot- 
* terdam (10). © The compariſon which Mr. Jurieu 
„made between the imagination or brain of the 

e « Prophets which has been impreſſed from a- 
% bove, with a wheel, which being ſet a going 

« does not ceaſe to turn, tho' the hand ceaſes to 

(11) See the 20th * move it (11), is another prophane aſſertion. For, 
Bafieral Letter, e altho' he has not applied this immediately to the 
greater N e yet the tranſition to them is 

« very nattiral ; or, he ought to have ſhewn, that 

« their imagination when put in motien, did not, 

« by its proper impetuoſity, run ay hams the impreſ- 

* fion that was made on it, in the ſame manner as a 

« wheel that has been turn'd round, as he declares 

« was the caſe with other ”_ perſons, in whom 

* God produces theſe extraordinary emotions, purpoſely 

« that they may be as /o my figns and prodigies, 

* and who often go farther than they ought to do. 

„By what mark would. he have us diſtinguiſh thoſe per- 

« fons whom God ſends asſo many ſigns, in caſe their 

7 * IE once ſet a going, blends and confounds 

« thoſe things which God reveals, with their own 

„ whimſies ; and in caſe they publiſh both truth and 

* falſhood, with the air of perſons out of their ſenſes, 

« and who diſcover wild, diſorderly emotions? This 

„ mixture of divine inſpiration and chimzra, conceal- 

ed under the exterior reſemblance of frenzy or mad- 

« 7#e/s, is repugnant to the idea we form to ourſelves of 


(12) Saurin, Ex- God's wiſdom (12).” The imagination of ſome 


— 2 i 7 people is heated to ſo prodigious a degree, that they 


per gd, never repeat any particular they are told, without 
anſwer to a Li- heightening it. ele are ſatisfied with” barely re. 
bel entitled, Se- taining the circumſtances they hear, but as to the 
conde Afologie de expreflion, they no ways regard it; but then th 
Mr. Jurieu, p. ſubſtitute others, which being enlivened with all their 
5 fire muſt conſequently prove a very unfaithful image 
of the things that were told them. Perſons of this 
character naturally perſuade themſelves, that the Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles made the ſame uſe oſ the ideas 
which the Holy Ghoſt revealed to them. a 


« qu'on appelle autrement, Les Heures de Port-Royal; 
That is, The Office of the Church and of the Vir- 
gin, in Latin and in French, with the hymns tranſ- 
lated into verſe, which are otherwiſe called, the Pri- 
mer of Port- Royal. Four editions were made of 
« this book in one year, which gave the Jeſuits {6 
„% much umbrage, that they ſet every engine at 
« work, in order to ruin the credit of it : They 
« raiſed a great number of frivolous objections to it, 
« which were immediately anſwered : They oppoſed 


to it Father Adam's Primer, under the name of 


« Les Heures Catholiques, or the Catholic Primer, as 
* tho' the former were heretical. The hymns in it 
« were alſo tranſlated into verſe, but in fo ridiculous 
« a manner, that they only ſerved to raiſe the merit 
„of thoſe of Port-Royal. Finally, the Jeſuits com- 
% plained of this Prayer-book to the Inquiſition at 
% Rome, and employed all their credit to get it 


condemned by that Tribunal (14).” Cardinal Spa- (14) Diffcaltes 
da gave Mr. de St. Amour to underſtand, that in caſe Preprſces d Min. 
Father Adam's piece abovementioned, ſhould be Set. Part ge 
uiſition, it would certainly — 


complained of to the wo 
be condemned; Mr. de St. Amour anſwered. . . That 
if the Primer be had defended, had loſt its reputati- 


on. he was as willing it ſhould be ſo alone, as in 


company with that of Father Adam: and that he did 
not think it was proper to make uſe of thoſe Fathers (the 
Jeſuits) to write a filly book, whenever they ſhoull 
„nd a good one publiſhed that did not pleaſe them, 
merely in hopes of getting both condemned, vt 
preteuce of holding the ſcules even, and of reconciling 
both parties (15). ; 

[G] He began to write in 1650, and the year fol. 
lowing laid down his pen.) Father Southwel mentions 
but five works of Father Adam, the laſt of which 
is intitled Nöponſe à une lettre de Mr. Dailli. i. e. 


„% A Reply to a letter of Mr. Daille,” and was pub- - 
liſhed in 1660. The titles of his other pieces are 


as follows : Calvinus &@ ſeipſo & à S. Auguſtino pro- 
fligatus, Parifiis 1650, in 8%. 1. e. Calvin de- 
„ feated by his own weapons and by St. Auſtin.” 
Pſalmi Davidis, Latin? & Galli, cum canticis ande- 
eim quibus utitur eccleſia, Parifits 1651, in 12mo. 
i. e. David's Palms in Latin and French, with 
« eleven bymns uſed by the Church.” Fide/ium re- 
gula ex ſacrd Scriptura & ſanttis Patribus depromp- 
ta, Parifiis 1651, in 12mo. 1. e. A rule or guide 
« for the faithful, extracted from the ſacred Scrip- 
„% tures and, the holy Fathers.” Preces Catbolicæ, 
Latin? & Gallic, Pariffis 1651, in 8% & 12mo 
i. e. Catholic Prayers in Latin and French.“ 


(rs) This F 48 
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les 
for. 
rt ge 


ec) His name 
2 Mr. Cottibi. 


See Mr. 
Os Life, p- 
33. & ſeq. 


Father Adam continued ſome years at Sedan, where he laboured with all his power, 
at advancing the intereſts of the, Jeſuits, and the project he had drawn up for 
bringing over converts to the Romiſh profeſſion. At laſt the higher powers themſelves 
grew ſick of him ; and whether it were, that they now dreaded his bold and intriguing 
genius, or that they found that his way .of preaching was not 'grave enough for a 
city in which there was a Proteſtant Univerſity ; they were very glad when his ſupe- 
riors recalled him ; and I have been told, that entreaties were made for that purpoſe. 
He had been ſent to preach in Loudun, at the time that the Proteſtants held a nati- 
onal ſynod in that city, about the cloſe of the year 1659, It was this very probably 
engaged him to write a work, which made him better known to the Proteſtants of 
France than any thing elſe, and more than a great many writers of the firſt claſs are 
known to them. A Miniſter of Poitiers (e), having changed his religion, a little after 
the breaking up of this ſynod, wrote a letter, in which he animadverted very malici- 
ouſly, on the Faſt which the laſt mentioned aſſembly had enjoined all the reformed 
churches in the kingdom (7). Mr. Daille, who had been Moderator of that ſynod, 
anſwered the letter of this quondam Proteſtant Clergyman, who writ a reply to it; 
and father Adam engaging in the controverſy, 1 an anſwer to Mr. Daillé's 
piece [H] in 1660. Mr. Daille anſwered both of them in one book. Perhaps none 
of Mr. Daille's works met with greater ſucceſs than that in queſtion, or was ſo much 
read by Proteſtants of all profeſſions ; and this is the reaſon why father Adam, who 
is mentioned almoſt in every period of it, and whoſe genius and temper are frequently 
deſcribed in the ſtrongeſt colours, 1s better known to them than a hundred abler wri- 
ters. This work of Mr. Daille was never anſwered [I], which we are not to won- 
der at; for thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to do this, were not able to cope with ſo pow- 
erful an adverſary, who might have defeated them, even though he had undertaken the 
defence of a bad cauſe. I don't know the year in which father Adam was Procurator 
at Rome, for the Province of Champagne; nor do I find it in the Bibliotheque of the 


(z)Rexit collegi- Jeſuits (g); which, however, informs me, that he was ſuperior of the“ Jeſuits Houſe *[TheFrench is * 


um Sedanenſe in 
Provincia Cam- 


at Bourdeaux in 1674, in which character I think he died, anno 1680. He had pub- 


aiſen prefeſſe; 
The word Pro 2 


parie, a gus liſhed ſome controverſial ſermons relating to the Euchariſt (the only topic of diſcourſe or Profeſe Hei- 


electus eft procu- 


throughout all France, whilſt the controverſy laſted between Mr. Arnauld and Mr. 


2 Claude) ſince the publication of father Southwell's (Sotuellus) work; and preached 
2828 them, if I miſtake not, in the height of that controverſy. They are well enough writ- 
« in Champagne, ten, except that they have too much the air of the Drama, in thoſe places where Mr. 
A adden Pace. Claude is introduced as an interlocutor; but this I know only by hearſay. Father 
« rator to Rome · 


Adam was attacked by father Jarrige, but with much more lenity than a great many 
; : | others, 


eumſtance I muſt not omit, as it is one of the gallant 
atchievements of our Jeſuit. Let us, therefore, once 
again quote the author of Mr. Daillé's life. Not 
* only the Romiſh Neophyte, who was the party 


1 anſwer to Mr. Daillli's piece.) Father South- 
wel intitles this work, Re/pon/um ad epiſtolam D. Al- 
lii Miniftri Charentonenſis heretici. i. e. An an- 
« {wer to the letter of Mr. D. Allius, the heretical 
« Miniſter of Charenton“ This is a moſt wretched 


fies a Monk or 
Nun who have 
taken their relis 
gious vows in a 
convent, and alſo 
ſignifies the huuſe 


inhabit-d by ſuch 
Jeſuits as have 


made their vows 


way of latiniſing Mr. Daille's name, and ſhe ws that 
Father Southwel knew very little of controverſial writ- 
ings, For what writer of controverſy but has 
heard of Mr. Daille's Latin pieces; and conſequent- 
ly knows that he was called in Latin Dallæus? All 

ſons, who know, in general, that there was a 
Mimniſter of Charenton, whole name was A/lix, 
would immediately ſuppoſe that Father Adam had 
written a book againſt him, had they no other lights 
than thoſe which the article of this Jeſuit gives in 
his continuation of A/egambe; whence we fee, that 
the ſmalleſt miſtake in proper names is capable of 
miſleading readers. A perſon who had once miſtaken 
Mr. Alliz for the Allius of the continuator above- 
mentioned, might very naturally place him in the 
catalogue Des Enfans celebres, or celebrated youths, 


' (16) He publiſh- and fend it, by way of addition to Mr. Baillet (16); 


ed in 1688, a 
book entitled, 
Des enfans devenus 


for he would imagine it was printed ſo early as 
1660, and refuted by a famous Jeſuit. 5 

T1 This work of Mr. Daille was never anſtoer d. 
—_— 2 ＋ Tie —— will ” be diſpleaſed to hear —_—_ the 
kurt ecriti. j. e. fon of this able Miniſter has obſerved with regard to 
. Offuch youths this work. I. is, ſays he, in every body's hands; and 
jth... — raiſed a 5 been ſo well received, that it has already borne 
« — M two impreſſions. They of our communion, for whoſe 
« by their writ- ſe it was chiefly calculated, are pleaſed to find moſt 
ing. of our controverſies treated there in a very inſtructive 
manner; and our religion cleared from all the af- 


perfions, which its enemies generally throw upon it 


And if any advantage may be drawn from the ſilence 

of our opponents, methinks they tand ſe f convicted; 

fince they have not hitherto written any thing againſt it, 

tho' they had often promiſed they would, and have been 
(17) Abrege de la Feproathed more than once upon that account (17). 
Lie de Mr The younger Mr. Daille had juſt before ſaid a thing, 
Ta . 35 by which he plainly infinuared, that Corribi ede Mi- 
a in aiſter had been converted by Father Adam; a cir- 
4 


fied our Saviour. 


concerned, defended himſelf in a pretty volumin- 
„ ous anſwer he publiſh'd ; but as tho” his cauſe had 


not been ſafe in his own hands, a celebrated Je- 
« ſuit came likewiſe to his aſſiſtance, of whom one 


„ of his own perſuaſion obſerved, that he is the firſt 
* (greatelt) man in the world, no otherwiſe than by . 
* his name.” It is plain that the perſon here hinted 

at is Father Adam, who, in order to ſupport his 
ProsELYTE, Publiſhed at the ſame time a ſecond 


anſwer, about the fame ſize and of equal force 
With his, 


This expreſſion, he fir/t man uſed in the paſſage above, 
furniſhed me in the firſt edition of this Dictionary with 


a marginal note, which I ſhall now take into this co- 
lumn. 


It is as follows: © I have heard that the 
Queen mother, having asked a Nobleman of great 
* diſtinftion, who had waited upon her at Father 
„Adam's ſermon, what he thought of it; he thanked 
„her Majeſty for his having been ſo thorough- 
ly convinced by it, of the hypotheſis relating 

to the Pre-Adamites. The Nobleman being defi- * The joke here 
red to explain this enigma, made the following lies in the ambi- 
anſwer: This ſermon bas very plainly proved, vity of the 
„ that Adam is not the firſt man*.” The reader 3 ares 
will find this ſtory in the ſequel of the Menagiana — — _ 
(18), where we are told, that the Nobleman of firſt, but the 
great quality who anſwered the Queen in this man- greateſt ; a ſenſe 
ner, was the Prince de Guimené; and that the ſer- in Which it is of- 
mon which gave occafion to this repartee, met with N e 
a very ill receptien both from the City and the Court (18) Pag. 39. 
(19). Father Adam made a very odious compariſon Dutch edit. 
in it between the Pariſians and the Fews who cruci- (59) This was 

He compared the — to the Vir. cle on 


= « 
» <A 


Chriſt's paſſi 
gin Mary, and Cardinal Mazarin to St. John the e 


Evangeliſt, We are to obſerve, that others aſcribe ther Adam at St. 
the abovementioned repartee to Benſerade ; as we Germain de 
find in his life prefixed to the laſt edition of his | Avxcrros- 
works (20). 


(20) That of 
1697. 


ethers, and came off upon very 


[K] And came off upon very reaſonable terms.) 

meet with three paſſages which relate to him, in 

the defamatory writings of Jarrige the quondam Je- 

ſuit, the firſt of which runs thus: Father Fobn Adam, 

one of the beft Preachers among the Feſuits, explain'd 
® The Urſulines to an * Urſuline of the convent of St. Macarius the 
are Nuns (called Treatiſe on Generation; and ſpoke as plainly of thoſe 
= 8 parts whith contribuſe to the procreation of children, 
Auſtin's role, and ©5 Du Laurent does in his Anatomy (21). The fe- 
undertake the in- Cond paſſage is as follows : All thoſe who were of the 
ſtruction and e- college of Poiftiers in 1646, know the guarrel that 
ducation of young grg/e been John Adam and James Biroat, two of the 
7275 Farri moſt conſiderable perſons of their order. Theſe at- 
Poe mos tacked one another fo vigorouſly, that they diſcovered 
ccha faut. i. e» by the ſecret providence of God their own filthy ob- 
The Jeſuits e z and Janes Biroat was convicted, Cc. (22). 
ſet on the ſcaffold,” The third declares, that John Adam, the moſt able 


— Preacher am 7 . 
| ong them, was ſon ta u journeyman-tay/o 
938 is #7 botcher (23). Now, of theſe three paſſages, the firſt 


couturier, ſigrify- only can be injurious to Father Adam's memory; for 

ing properly a the ſecond throws on Biroat only the filth which 

country taylor, or their quarrel. was the occaſion of bringing to light. 

4 Conſequently, whatever ſcandal and ſecret hiſtory 

towns, who had revealed to Father Jarrige concerning Father 

botches old clothes Adam, it amounted. only to this; that he had read 

for brokers, or ſome anatomical lectures, on the procreation of chil- 

— 1 to a Nun. Once again, this is getting out of 

* nw Father Jarrige's hand n very eaſy terms ; which 
23) Jarrige, ather Jarrig nas upon Very e ; 

eponſe a Jaques every one muſt allow, who reflects ever ſo little on 

Beaufes, ch. 14. the, character of his work. Had Father Jarrige told 

us the Nun's age, we then might have formed a 

better judgment of the crime. To converſe on this 

ſubjet with a young Nun, is undoubtedly a great 

fin, becauſe it is morally impoſſible but diſcourſes 

of ſuch a nature muſt raiſe impure ideas: but I 

ſhould be gladsto hear a caſuiſt of good ſenſe, who 

was neither of a too looſe nor too ſevere a turn of 

DOUBT pro- mind, examine the following queſtion: Would a 

— to Caſuiſts Nun, who is in ſo advanced an age, that fhe could 

with regard to a attend to an anatomical lecture on the organs of ge- 

coriolity in Ana- yeration, with the ſame coolneſs and indifference as 

__ could bear the firufture of the ear explained ; 

would, I ſay, the _ ty of attending to ſuch a 

lecture, be imputed to ber for a fin? I believe it 

will be granted me, that it is very lawfu] for a wo- 

man, whatever may be her ſtation or condition in life, 

to know all that relates to the circulation of the 

blood. Ir is not a fin for her to know, that the 

moſt ſubtle parts of the chyle paſs from the inteſtines 

into the lacteal veins, and from thence ſucceſſively 

into the cavity diſcovered by Pequet, into the Ductus 

Thoracicus, into the ſubclavian vein, into the hol- 

low vein, into the right ventricle of the heart, into 

the artery of the lungs, into the vein of the lungs, 

into the left ventricle of the heart, and into the great 


artery. It will be no crime in ſuch'a woman to 


know, the opening and ſhutting of the valves ſeated in 
the extremity of- the veins and arteries, the anaſto- 
moſes (orifices of the veins and arteries where they 
meet) the ſecretion of urine, &c. Why then would 
it be criminal in her to go through a complete courſe 
of Anatomy; and to ſtudy very exactly, whatever 
is ſaid on the conſtruction of thoſe parts (externally 
and internally) by which children are procreated ? 
The guilt could not confiſt in the bare knowledge of 
theſe things; conſequently it muſt conſiſt in the im- 
pure ideas which either preceded, accompanied or 
followed ſuch a courſe or ſtudy. But then I ſup- 
poſe, that ſuch a woman was no more affected 
with thele lectures, than ſhe would be with ftu- 
dying the anatomy of the ear. This is the caſe 
on which we are to argue. As I my ſelf don't ſet 
up for a Caſuiſt, I ſhall leave the deciſion of this 
point, to thoſe whoſe province it is; and ſhall only 
obſerve, that thoſe perſons who are not obliged by 
their profeſſion to know theſe things, particularly 
ſuch as have made a vow of chaſtity, would do well 
to ſuppreſs every curioſity of this kind, and never 
gratify it: whence it follows, that Father Adam could 
not have own'd the fat, without confefling himſelf 
guilty of a fault at the ſame time. The moſt favou- 
rable conſtruction people would put upon this mat- 


reaſonable rerms [K]. By che way, he is not tlie 
firſt who has ſpoke ſlightingly of St. Auſtin [L], an 
believe, that St, Paul's too great vivacity made him exaggerate [ M]. 


endeavoured to make people 
ADAM 


ter is, that his female auditor made this her mazim; 


Amare liceat, fi potiri non licet. Dum caremus veris, 
gaudia falſa juvant. That is, 


« To love is lawful, tho' not to enjoy, 
« Wanting true joys, fictitious ones delight. 


[L] His not the firſt who has ſpoke Nlightingl, 
St. Auſtin.) K. 4 letter 2 1145 gf 
in 1646, obſerves, that the Jeſuits declared daily 
from the pulpit, that St. Auſtin was not the rule of 
faith; and that he had advanced ſeveral things indiſ- 
creetly, merely to remove the objections which were 
made to him. Non eft hic pater regula fidei, ut ſe 
expediret ab argumentis hereticorum ſui temporis 
multa liberid & inconfideratias dixit, quibus non te- 
nemur (24). Father Adam, four days after his (24) Yide Epin, 
preaching this ſermon, owned to a perſon who re- Vit, p. 196, 
preſented to him the miſchief which that piece 
might occaſion, That Gabriel à Porta the Jeſuit 
would often ſay, that it were to be wiſhed, St. Auſtin 
had never writ concerning grace (25). A long time (25) Ds 7 de 
before the riſe of Janſenius's doctrine, ſome Divines St. Auguftin con. 
had declared very freely, that St. Auſtin carried mat. 7e * 7+ Alan, 
ters too far; and that when he was combating cer. * “ 
tain adverſaries, he flew with ſo much violence from 
their erroneous tenets, that he ſeemed to run into 
the oppoſite extreme; as for inſtance, when he op- 
poſed the error of the Pelagians, he ſeemed to ap- 
proach too near that of the Manichees ; and on the 
contrary, in combating the principles of the Mi- 
nichees, he ſeemed to approve of the Pelagian hereſy. 
An Iriſhman, Paulus Leonardus by nime, cites there- 
upon Genebrard, Cornelius Muſſus Biſhop of Bitonto, 
Cajetan and Sixtus Sinenſis (26) ; but father Annat (46) Paulus 1... 
cites a great many more in the work, where he en- nard. Re ſponſe. ad 
deavours to prove, that St. Auſtin was not of Jan- £xp9fzlatione; 
ſenius's opinion (27). See what father Noris an- / ſcientiom 
ſwers to the great cloud of witneſſes, which are op- 118... 
poſed to that famous Biſhop of Hippo. Some Pro- (25) Auma! Au- 
teſtants ſeem inclined to think, that St. Auſtin car- guftinus vindica- 
ried matters too far: I don't hint at the Philoſophical t © Bajanic. 
Commentary (28), wherein father Adam's decifion is (28) Part III. 
in ſome meaſure approved; nor of the Bibl/iothegue p. 4. See alfo the 
Univerſelle (aq), where St. Auſtin is drawn ditectly Supplement, p. 2. 
to father Adam's mind; but the perſon I have in (29, Tome 14 
view is Mr. Daille, who not only involves St. Auf-“ 227. 
tin in the accuſation which is levelled againſt the fa- 
thers in general, viz. that in flying from one preci- | 
pice, they ſeem to run down another (30) ; but ac- (30) Daille, 4 
cuſes him alſo, of treating things too much after the! e der Peres, 
fluctuating manner of the Academical Philoſophers, P. 753: 
or followers of Plato (31). A little book was, not (31) Ibid. p- 39% 
long fince, publiſhed, entitled, Avis importans & Mr. 
Arnaud ſur le Prejet d'une nouvelle Bibliothique 
4 Auteurs Fanſeniſts. i. e. (Important Advice to Mr. 
„ Arnauld, upon the propoſal for compiling a new 
«« Bibliotheque (Library) of Janſeniſt writers,”) where 
we are told, that a third party is forming, which will 
be neither Janſeniſt nor Moliniſt; and that theſe will 
ſuſpend St. Auſtin, ſo very nicely, between heaven 
and earth, that he won't ſtand either too high or too 
low. Such a medium as this would reconcile all ani- 
moſities, if people would be but reaſonable ; and a 
man might * either a Janſeniſt or Moliniſt, juſt as 
he pleaſed. Ought not the Jeſuits to be ſatisfied, if 
St. Auſtin is not allowed to be the rule of faith? 
Did they deſire more than this, in thoſe books where 


the deputies of the Janſeniſts (32) extracted upwards (32) In 2673. 4 


of an hundred propoſitions, which ſtruck at the autho- For herds 2 
rity of that father of the church ? * les V propoſitions 
LM] Inſinuated. that St. Paul"s too great vivacity, p. 82. 
made bim exaggerate.) We meet in the Cenſure e 
father Adam's Sermon (43), a paſlage of father Caul- (33) Pat: 17. 
ſin, where St. Paul and St, Auſtin are compared to 
two great ſens which ſwell through an impetuofity 0 
ſpirit to ſuch a degree on one ſhore, that one wou 
imagine they intended to leave the oppoſite dry for 4 
time ; but, in the ſame manner as the ocean, after 
having ſpread it/elf wide on one ſide, return: to thoſe 
limits which the Creator bad preſcribed to it, ſo theſe, 
after Falling upon thoſe rebellious ſpirits who riſe up 
© | againſt 


(4) 


SEEN PRES 


A = 


of learned men, it was but juſt that ſome perſon ſhould do him the ſame 2 office; 
and yet this is what, I believe, no one has yet attempted. Moreri promiſed to take 


(4) Under the 
bop yo his Dictionary (5). It was ſcarce poſſible that a perſon ſhould forget a writer, whence (6) This is writ 


ſee Melchior he had borrowed ſo many articles: and with W K. to myſelf, ſo great is the advan- /*** 1698. 


tory of Grotkaw in Sileſia, and went thro? his ſtudies in the college of Brieg, where the l 
Dukes who receive their title from thence, gave the moſt favourable protection to learning. 
and in particular to the reform'd religion (c); that I mean which a Roman Catholic would (c) Metch. 


call Calviniſm. Here our young ſcholar was firmly riveted in Proteſtant principles, and Pasa S 


enabled to purſue his ſtudies by the liberality of a perſon of great quality (4), who had left T. 
ſeveral exhibitions for the education of a certain number of young ſtudents. He was made 9% Jobim 


6% Renn Witte, principal of a 7 in Heidelberg (e), in which city he publiſhed, anno 161 5, the Epit. Raf 


Dielen Bie. firſt volume of his [{uſtrious Men. This firſt volume comprehending the Philoſophers, 92's German 
graph, and under that title, the Poets, the Writers on Polite Literature, the Hiſtorians, &c. OY 
was followed by three others; that which included the Divines was printed in 1619 
that of the Civilians or Lawyers came afterwards z and finally, that of the Phyſicians. 
The two laſt of which were printed in 1620. The ſeveral Literati whoſe lives are 
comprehended in theſe four volumes in 80, lived in the ſixteenth, or the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth Century, and are all Germans or Flemings ; but he publiſhed in 1618 
the lives of twenty Divines of other countries, in a ſeparate volume. All his Divines 
were Proteſtants. Though he has given us but a few of theſe lives, they nevertheleſs 
coſt him a great deal of time and pains, becauſe he abridged the ſeveral pieces which 
furniſhed him with materials, whether Lives, properly 15 called, Funeral Sermons, 
printed Bills relating to Declamations; Elogiums, Prefaces, or Memoirs of Families; 
(7) See Konig, not to mention the multitude of ſummaries he has thrown into the margin. He has 
10010tD, wet. 


— omitted ſome perſons, who as juſtly deſerved a place in his work, as ſeveral of thoſe 


tatur Henningi he has taken notice of [A]. He did not pleaſe the Lutherans (F), for theſe pronounce 

Wite, Hale, him a partial writer, and will not allow his collection to be a proper ſtanda | 

rin, p.17, 38, for forming a judgment of the learning of the Germans (g). He wrote other (#/ Morbofu, 
works [ BI, 297, 20g, 


againſt the truth, return with a peaceable equality to ed them (38). In how abſurd a manner do theſe (35) Stare of Re- 
*Of the Holy #dify the houſe of God ®. Here we have the wheel, people argue! If St. Paul's Epiſtles were approved of in in the 
Court, tom. 'R that whirls round more than it is ordered to do, to St. Peter, are they then not as authentic as can * 
Maxim 6 of Pre- which we have heard a Miniſter compare the ſpirit be deſired! 127. By Sir 
2 of prophecy (34). St. Paul and St. Auſtin are ſome- [A] He has omitted ſome perſons, who as juſtly de. Edwin Sandys, 
(34) Near the times very intemperate in their oy. but they ſerved a plnce in this work, as ſeveral of thoſe he bas Kt London 
cloſe of the re - afterwards return back, like the tide, to thoſe bounds talen notice 4] This he himſelf confeſſes, but de- — vu 
mark [E] above. which God has ſet them. Incomparable ſure! Hence clares at the ſame time, that he had no particular 

a man is happily enabled to anſwer very eaſily all views in acting thus, and that the only reaſon of it 

ſuch paſſages of St. Paul, as may interfere with his was his want of materials. However, he intended to 

private ſentiments ; for he need only declare, that the ſupply theſe omiſſions in other volumes, as appears 

Saint had then overflowed the whole country; and from his own words: Qyædam mibi monendus, aut 

that he muſt be waited for, till he return into the rogandus es, mi leftor. Primim, ne preteritos aut 

bed or channel which God had made for him. Sir omiſ/os non paucos pueraris, haud indignos, qui hoc 

Edwin Sandys informs me of a particular, which in theatro appareant. In eo mea, mi lector, culpa 

ſuits ſo well the preſent occaſion, that I muſt not xulla eff : ſed penuria fecit biftorie ; quam nanciſci 

omit it here. Some parts of Scripture, as St. Paul's nullam uſpiam potui. Malui itague prorſus tacere de 

Epiſtles, they (the Romaniſts) are ſo jealous of, and multis præſtantibus viris, quam, ut ille de Cartha- 

think ſo dangerous, that by report of divers, ( for | gine, pauca dicere; & trita illa, Natus eſt, obiit, 

my ſelf did not hear it) ſome of their Feſuits of late ſeribere. Suppleri tamen poterit hic defefus, volente 

in Italy in ſolemn ſermon, and other their favourites Deo, & mutuas operas tradentibus bonis patriægue 

 elſemhere in private communication, commending be- amantibus, fi bujus voluminis tomus . fuerit 

teveen them St. Peter for a worthy ſpirit, have cen- adornatus. Qued idem dictum vole, de religuis Vitis 

ſured St. Paul for a hot-beaded perſon, who was tranſ. Furiſeonſultorum & Politicorum, Medicorum as Phi- 

ported ſo with bis pangs of zeal and eagerneſs beyond loſopborum (1). i. e. Reader, I am to acquaint (t) Melch. A- 

all compaſs in ſundry bis diſputes, that there was no you with ſome things, and requeſt others of you: dm. Prefar. 

great reckoning to be made of his aſſertions j yea be *©* Firſt, that you would not conclude, that the Dang. Germa- 

was dangerous to read 5 F bereſy in ſome many perſons who are omitted in this work, 

places, and better he had not written of thoſe mat- - were not worthy a place in it. The fault, rea- 

ters at all. Agreeable to which I have heard other „ der, is no ways mine, but is owing to the ſcar- 

of their Catholics deliver, that it hath been hereto- © city of materials, which it was impoſſible for me 

fore very ſeriouſly conſulted among them, to have cen- © to procure. I therefore choſe to ſay nothing of 

fured by ſome means and reformed the writings of St. © many excellent perſons, rather than (like the man 

Paul ; though for my own part 1 muſt profeſs I can * ſpea ing of Carthage) to ſay but a very little, and to 

hardly believe this, as being an attempt tes too abomi- * vſe thoſe trite words, He was born ; be died. How- * Like that 

nable and blaſphemous, and for theſe times alſo too ** ever, this defect, God willing, may be ſupplied, whimſical epi- 

OS 4 um But howſoever, he of all other * provided good men and lovers of their country — — 

is leaſt bebo ta them; cohom of mine own know- © will but grant me their aſſiſtance, when the flag lies Vs 

ledge and hearing, ſome 7 them teach in pulpits, not © ſecond volume of this work ſhall be prepared. Hal : 
to bave been ſecure of his bing but by confer- The ſame I defire may be underſtood of the reſt Spirtle-felds roea- 


ence with St. Peter and other of the Apoſtles ; nor * of the lives of Civi Politicians, Phyſicians, - 57; and thas's 
that he durſt publiſh his Epiſtles till they bad allow- © and Philoſophers,” | 


Ooo 


ADA 


works [ BJ, and died in 1622. See Bailler's Jugemens des Sgavans, Vol. II, pag. 
177 and 178, | | 


238 


« 


that work being written by one Abau a Canon of 
Bremen, who lived in the 11th Century. Contin- 
pins and Poſſevinus place him in the 1oth Century, 
ut they are miſtaken, See Mollerus, page 65, 


(] He wrote other works.) Viz. Apographum 
Monumentorum Heide/bergenfium. Notæ in Oratio- 
nem Fulii Caſaris. Staligeri pro M. T. Cicerone 
contra Citeronianum Eraſmi. Paradiæ & Metaphraſes 


(n) Ex Diario Horatians (2). He is not author of Hiftoria Eccle- Part of Jſagoge ad Hiftoriam Cherſoneſs Cim- 
— 15 Hen · fiaftica 22 Hamburgenſis & Bremenſis, as is de- ca. | 
ningi Witte. clared in the catalogue of the Bodleian Library ; j 


ADAM, a Joyner of Nevers, a French Poet. Vide BILLAUT. 
6%) St Autin ADAMITES (a), a ridiculous ſect, which ſome writers declare to have been a 
lls them Aa- branch of the Carpocratians and Valentinians (5). According to Theodoret, one (% S Danse 
Evintanios: who Prodicus was the founder of it [A]. St. Epiphanius ſays that they received the ES ES 
calls them Au- name of Adamites, from one Adam, who lived in the time that they were fo called 
_ (c). But it is more probable, according to St. Auſtin (4), that they were denominated 9 r 
from Adam, from whom all mankind ſprung ; for theſe wretches went naked, in imi- Ib. 2. 5. 3% 
tation of our firſt parents in the ſtate of innocence, and condemned marriage for this 2 2 
reaſon, viz. becauſe Adam did not know Eve till after his fall, and after he was FM: 
drove out of paradiſe. Theſe ſectariſts, therefore, ſuppoſed, that marriage would 


not have been inſtituted, had man continued in his primitive innocency ; and indeed, 


they made a vow of continence, and a monaſtic life (e). They never appeared na- (e) Se: the . 
ked but in their afſemblies [B]. when their religious exerciſes were to be per- [©] 
28 He- formed (7); and uſed to meet in a ſtove-room, under which a fire was made, 


in order to expel the cold. They uſed to ſtrip themſelves at 1 into it, 
when both women and men, the Clergy as well as the Laity, were as nake 


as when 


they came from the womb; after which they ſeated themſelves in a random manner 
on benches that were fixed one above the other, and fell to their devotions; and theſe 
being ended, they dreſſed themſelves, and returned to their reſpective habitations, 


Any 


perſon who committed a fault, was excluded the aſſembly [C]; on which occa- 


ſion they uſed to ſay, that having, as Adam had done, eaten of the forbidden fruit, 
they deſerved, like him, to be drove out of paradiſe, for ſo theſe Sectariſts called 
their church. So far St. Epiphanius informs us on this head [D], and that not from 


[4] According to Theodoytt, one Prodicus was the 


(1) » founder of it (1).] Baronius places him in the year 120, 
mor Fabul. and anterior to Valentinus ; for which reaſon he cen- 


1 ſures in another place (2), thoſe who rank him among 
ae. 175. numb. the diſciples of Valentinus. If this be true, Lambert 
33s " Daneau (Danzus) whom I have cited, is not worthy 
of credit. I ſhall ſpeak of this Prodicus in a ſeparate 
article. | 
[B] They never appeared naked but in their aſ- 
ſemblies.) Danzus was therefore miſtaken, when he in- 
cluded among their errors the obligation Chriſtians 
of both ſexes were under of walking the ſtreets nak- 
ed. Oportere Chriftianos homines verſari in PuBLico, 
in catu eccleiæ, in precibus, nudes, five mares fint, 
(3) Danzeus, in five femine (3). 
Auguft. de Hæret. C] He was excluded the aſſembly.) St. Epipha- 
cap. 31. fol. 83. nids declares, that theſe Sectariſts profeſſed conti- 
nence and the monaſtic life, and condemned mar- 
riage.. MoraGorris Ts xa} Syxparwoyuire dle watt Y 
(4) Epiphan. in fer fen dN f (4). We therefars are not to doubt, 
&yn2p/i tom. 1. but that fornication and adultery were condemned 
lib. 2+ p. 397: by their tenets ; and conſequently, that they excom- 
municated and excluded thoſe from their aſſemblies, 
who were guilty of theſe crimes. And we are to 
obſerve, that altho' this ancient Father of the church 
will not allow of what the Adamites uſed to alledge, 
viz. that they ſtript themſelves, becauſe they were 
no more aſhamed of their nakedneſs than Adam 
was: it is, I fay, to be obſerved, that altho' St. E- 
Piphanius chuſes rather to impute their behaviour to 
an inſatiable laſciviouſneſs, which prompted them to 
(5) Eure of xoph= feed the eye with alluring objects (5), he neverthe- 
eng xogeus leſs does not ſay, that they were guilty of obſcene 
1 actions in their aſſemblies. Baronius has therefore 
7 «© They aſſerted a falſhood, when he declares that Epiphanias 
7. aſcribe that to gave the name of brothels (lupinaria) to thoſe Aſſem- 
40 an inſatiable blies; for he employs the words Qwabs, Jaribulum ( den 
4 ſl, * or covert) and ozyauſye, caverne (a cave) (6); and 
4 pony 2 hot ſimply in the ſignification of Jurking-bole, or 
« the eyes.” cave, as appears from his obſerving, that. he would 
Epiphan. Hereſ. call the conventicles of heretics by that name. It 
52. p. 460. is manifeſt that St. Epiphanius alludes to the ſol - 


— _—_ Her. lowing paſſage in the Goſpel, that the houſe of God 
tth. xxi · 


had been made a den of thieves (7); but nothing is 


(7) here hinted at relating to bodily impurity, or car- 


12. 


books, 


nal correſpondence between the ſexes. Father Gaul- 
tier was therefore in the wrong to aſſert, (citing St. 
Epiphanius) that the Adamites, after leaving their 
clothes at the door of their aſſemblies, mix'd pro- 
miſcuouſly with the firſt women they laid hold of, 
mulieribus promiſcuꝰ utentes (8). With regard to 
the quotation of Alphonſus 4 Caſtro, which im- 
mediately follows that of St. Epiphanius, in the 


margin of Father Gaultier's work, the aſſertion in it 


is as falſe as the abovementioned, Lambertus Da- 
nzus, when he accuſes the Adamites of the like im- 


purity, does not quote St. Epiphanius, but Clemens 


Alexandrinus cited by Theodoret : Extig#is * catu 
lucernis promiſcu? coeunt, quemadmodum ex Clement. 
Strom. tat Theodoretus (9). 
„ing put out, they aſſociate promiſcuouſly, as Theo- 
« doret obſerves from the Stromata of Clemens Alex- 
* andrinus.” The reader will preſently find, that * 
this paſſage is not quoted to the purpoſe, It is pretty 


ſtrange, that neither St. Epiphanius nor St. Auſtin 


ſhould have heard any thing of this incident; for 


.common fame ſeldom ſuffers ſuch particulars, when 


once they are blazed abroad, to paſs into oblivion, 

unleſs they are palpably proved to be falſe ; and 

even then, they are not always forgot. The reader 

will find in the following remark, in what manner 

_ two Fathers may be reconciled with Alexan- 
inus. 

D] So far St. Epiphanius informs us on this head.] 
al does 2 ſay, * in . every ſpark 
ruſh'd upon his damſel ; but this was taken notice of 
in the preceding remark : much leſs does he declare 
that they had imbibed the heretical tenets of Pro- 
dicus, whereof Father Gaultier gives us the cata- 


logue (10), and which Moreri charges them with. (10) Gaulter- 
Seculo 2. cap · 33 


The latter is not ſo blame worthy upon this ac- 
count, as for aſſerting, that St. Epiphanius calls their 
temples infamous places, becauſe of the abominable 
crimes they committed in thoſe caves of horror and 
proſtitution. Moreri adds, that they rejected prayer ; 
which Daneus likewiſe affirms on the teſtimony of 
Clemens Alexandrinus: Deum e vobi⸗ N 
orandum efſe negant, quia ſeit ipſe per ſe guibus ege- 
amus. C — hoc i Le t, 1 A af 9 
i. e. They declared that prayers were not to 
RY 


offered 44 cap. 31+ fob 


i, e. The lights be- (9) Danæus i 
reſ. cap. 31+ fol 
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books, or the Adamites themſelves, but from the diſcourſes of ſeveral other perſons ; 
and did not know, whether this ſe& was totally aboliſhed in his time, or ſtill exiſted. 
Evagrius takes notice of certain Monks of Paleſtine, who, from an exceſs of devoti- 
on, and to mortify the body, uſed to withdraw into ſolitudes, both men and 
women, quite naked, thoſe parts excepted which decency will not permit us to name; 


where they uſed to expoſe themſelves in a moſt unaccountable manner [E], to the in- 
clemencies of the weather (g). We ſhall ſpeak of the modern Adamites under the 
word PICARDS. I find that both Catholicks and Proteſtants reproach one another 
[F] with having ſome of theſe Adamites in thoſe countries where their reſpective reli- 


gions prevail ; but perhaps neither party has reaſon to reproach the other upon this 


« offered up to God, becauſe of himſelf he knows 
« what we want &c. Clemens relates this of them 
7 in his Stromata ;“ yet ml yp gry and St. Auſtin 

clare the contrary : T Vg ds is rp . . our 
alryorrai, xal 41 xe} UN xa} nav 
dried ie. i. e. They all aſſemble as naked 
« as they come from the womb, when they read, 
« PRAY, and perform the reſt of their religious ex- 
« erciſes.“ Theſe are St. Epiphanius's words, in the 
Summary of book zd, tom. iſt ; and St. Auſtin ſpeaks 
as follows: Nudis itaque mares feemineque conveniunt, 
audi leftiones audiunt, nudi on aur, nudi celebrant 


E de ſacramenta (12). i. e. Men and women meet to- 
 ap- 31. „ gether naked, and in this condition they hear the 


biz) Clem. A- 
lex. Stromart 
3 Þ 43% 


« Jefſons read, they RAT, and receive the ſacra- 
% ment.” Now theſe two Fathers might be recon- 
ciled with Clemens Alexandrinus, if we ſuppoſe that 
the Adamites, whom the latter declares to have been 
founded by Prodicus, did not exactly follow all the 
erroneous rites of Prodicus. Such a ſuppoſition has 
nothing unlikely in it, fince ſometimes a ſet, in 
thirty or forty years, ſhall be very much changed 
from what it was at its firſt inſtitution : So that it is 
not juſt to affirm, that the Adamites obſerve all the 
ridiculous inſtitutions of Prodicus, becauſe he was 
their founder. It is certain, indeed, from St. Epi- 
Phanius and St. Auſtin, that the Adamites uſed to 
ſtrip themſelves ſtark naked in their aſſemblies ; but 
then Clemens Alexandrinus, ſo far from aſſerting 
any thing like this of the followers of Prodicus, ob- 
ſerves, that before they joined in embraces, the 
candles were taken away to fave their ſhame. 
To rage ami Ty Worn Tawry ,s dx 


moldy reges Pas 7h F a Taro] f (13). 


| lib, Whence it appears, that Danzus ſhould not have 


upplied to the Adamites, what this Father had re- 
lated concerning the followers of Prodicus. In a 
word, when I conſider how much the Heathens 
traduced primitive Chriſtians, and the heavy charge 
of the Romaniſts againſt the Proteſtants, with regard 


to nocturnal aſſemblies, I cannot lightly give credit 


(14) Evagrius, 
Hp. Eccleſ. lib. 
J. Cap. 21. 


to every accuſation, which a prevailing party ſhall 
think fic to raiſe. 

[E] In a moſt unaccountable manner.) Theſe im- 
proved on the other Monks ſpoken of by the above- 
mentioned Evagrius, who, having no garment, they 
could call their own, (the clothes which a Monk 
wore one day, being uſed by another the next ) 
they yet had always ſome garment to put on (14). 
But the anchorets in queſtion, wore a girdle only, 
and put of the human creature as much as t 
could; for they would not eat the ſame kind of ali- 
ments, on which the reſt of mankind fed; th 

azed as the beaſts do, and took but juſt ſo _ 
— as would keep them alive: In a word, 
they became at laſt mere brutes ; their very exterior 
was changed, and the faculties of their minds allo. 
The inſtant they ſaw one of their own ſpecies they 
took to their heels; and if they found themſelves 
purſued, they ran as faſt as they could, or fled for 

elter to ſome inaceſſible hole or cave. Some, 
however, would come into cities, and counterfeit 
mad-men, the better to ſhew the great contempt 
they had for worldly glory. They eat in public 
houſes, went into public baths, convers'd and waſhed 
with the other ſex; but were ſo very inſenſible on 
theſe occaſions, that neither the ſight, the touch, 
nor even the embraces of a woman, excited the 
leaſt emotio They were as men with their 
own ſex, and as women with the fair : in ſhort, 
they would be of both ſexes. Mens undd d & 


45 
nn eee To ab eee, eee Te 


. 1, e e, ge, ad 60 dd e (150. We may 


account. 


ſuppoſe, that it was no very difficult matter for theſe 
anchorets to counterfeit mad-men, and that they were 
truly ſuch: To theſe we may juſtly apply what Ru- 
tilius Numatianus ought not to have ſpoken of all 
kinds of anchorets, 


Duznam perverſi rabies tam fhulta cerebri 
Dum mala formides, nec bona poſſe pati (16) ? 
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22 K. . 4. 


21. 


(16) Ruril Iris 
* ner. i 1 ver. 
In Engliſh, 445+ 


« Whence comes this ſtart of a diſorder'd brain, 
Thus to dread ill, and yet not bear with good. 


To conclude, their nakednefs was directly repugnant 
to the principles of thoſe Monks whom I ſhall men- 
tion in the following remark, and could not even 
” well reconciled with the doctrine of Father San- 
chez. 

[F] Reproach one another.] Moreri aſſures that 
there are Adamites in England ; that they hold their 
aſſemblies in the night, and are taught theſe word; 
only, © Swear, forſwear, and don't reveal the ſe. 
« cret.” The editors of the Amſterdam edition of his 
Dictionary, juſtly obſerv'd, that there is no ſuch ſe& 
in England; that ſo prudent a Government as that 
of the Engliſh would never ſuffer ſuth vile obſceni- 
ties, which could not be concealed ; and that it is not 
probable there are any Adamites in Poland ; for Mo- 
reri had aſſerted, that ſome of theſe miſtaken wretches 
are found in that kingdom. The laſt mentioned au- 
thor could not juſtify himſelf by ſaying, that he 
does not pretend to affirm that theſe people go 
naked in public, but only, that they ſtrip themſelves 
naked in their nightly conventicles, which might be 
done, and a prudent Government know nothing of 
the matter: he could not, I ſay, alledge this in his 
own juſtification, ſince he had juſt before ſpoke of 
the Adamites of Bohemia, who, it is ſaid, went always 
naked. Conſequently Moreri, if he knew what he ſaid, 
muſt aſſert that there are a ſett of people now in Eng- 


land, of which both ſexes go always naked, from a 


religious principle: now, this could not be concealed 


from perſons in power, nor would they tolerate it... 


Thus we hear a Romaniſt aſſerting that there are A- 
damites in Proteſtant countries. I ſhan't take any 
notice of theſe idle, ridiculous ſtories concerning 
Holland, which we meet with in the Sorberiana, 
Pa 17. . . But now, as a counter-part to this, let us 

ear a Proteſtant Clergyman, declaring that there are 
Monks in Italy, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ada- 
mites, who go naked in conſequence of a vow they 
make, agreable to the moſt ſacred rules of their or- 


der. Ac ne nune quidem, ſays he (17), nomen ej us (1) Lamb. Da- 
(herefis Adamianorum) extaret, niſi Monachi guidam, neus in Aug«/}. 


qui ＋ falſo pietatis & vite auſteritatis prætextu 
commendarunt, horum hereticorum impudentes pror- 
ſus mores retinuiſſent, & inter ſanctiſima ordinis 
& regula ſuæ præcepta poſuiſſent, guales ii qui eti- 
am nunc hodie Adamite dicuntur, vigentgue plurimum 
in Italia. . . Vivunt enim nudi, non neceſſitate quadam 
adacti vel inopia veſtimentorum, ſed ex voti Fele. 
ne. i. e. But the very name of this hereſy of the 
% Adamites) would not now ſo much as be ar? of, 
„did not certain Monks, who recommend them- 
« ſelves by the falſe pretence of leading a pious 
„and auſtere life, retain the very impudent man- 
« ners of thoſe hereticks; and placed them among 
« the moſt holy precepts of their rule and order, 
« ſuch as they who are even now call'd Adamiter, 
* and flouriſh chiefly in Italy. .. For they go naked, 
to which they however are not forc'd either from 


« neceflity or want of ments, but from the 
« vow they make.” I wiſh this author had 3 
his endeavours to prove this aſſertion, rather t 


form 


de Hæreſ. cap - 
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article PI- 


Caps, quote, elſewhere (i) an author (t) who atteſts part of theſe particulars. 


form a contraſt between the conduct of the Secta- 

riſts in queſtion, and that of thoſe ancient Monks 
(13) Apud So- who had never ſeen themſelves naked (18); and who 
erat. Hi. Eccleſ. ꝗeclared, that a man of their profeſſion who ſhould 
_= + ep"? * contemplate his own nakedneſs, would do an ac- 
lib. 1. cap. 13. tion unworthy of it (19). Nevertheleſs, a modern 
(19) See in Ba!- caſuiſt who is none of the moſt rigid (20), conſiders 
thafar Boniface's ag a yenial fin, propria verenda aſpicere ex quadam 
_— — curiofitate, abſque alia mala intentione & periculs : 
— Hogg uy Te. 5. e.. To view the immodeſt parts in one's ſelf, 
rom aſſerted; Se merely out of — without any evil inten- 
guogue ipſam wir- « tion;“ and a mortal fin, Ants verenda alterius 
ginem erubeſcere ent operta veſtimentis ita ſubtilibus, ut parum aſ- 
— — eee 2% i. e. To ſee in another ſex . 
20) Sanchez, de immodeſt parts, covered with garments ſo thin, 
2 lib. 9. that they obſtruct the fight but very little.“ To 
Diſpur. 46. num. ſee a perſon of a different ſex naked, and ſwim- 
27 a0 IS. ming, is, according to him, a mortal fin ; two men 
co mm of a grave character (Prelates for inſtance) who 


(22) Ibid. num. ſhould ſee one another naked, would, ſays he (22), 
27 and 28. 
& ADDISON (LANCELOT) ſon of 


(+) Lintan- PD. gecOunt, Were there no other teſtimony than that of Lindanus (5), I would not be- 
2 ihn. lieve, that in 1535, ſeveral of theſe Adamites, perſons of ſubſtance and of very good 
families, uſed to ran up and down the ſtreets of Amſterdam, ſtark naked ; and that 


:) In e r ſome were frantic enough to climb up trees, and there wait fo long, in expectation of /+) Lambert, 
— 1 of the bread falling from heaven, till they fell down, half dead, to the ground. I ſhall % «- 


Anabapt it. 


be guilty of a mortal fin. Bernia takes notice of a 
man, who always put on a glove when he touched 
his own pudenda (23). Might not a Caſuiſt as well (23) Sela Mathe 
forbid us touching theſe with the naked finger, as the le Vaier, Hexay, 
gazing upon them when unveiled ? An ancient Phi- Ni. pag. 79. 
ſopher, from an affeQation of chaſtity, would not 
touch theſe either with, or withonot à glove, in 
which he differed very much from the principle of 
Anacharſis (24). This ancient Philoſopher was the (24) Vd, P,. 
ſevere Xenocrates. nd qc irridens Chaltedonium tarchum de Gay. 
Xemocratem, quod meiendo virilibus non admoveret ma- lil. P. 505, and 
num, inguit. Pure quidem manus, at inguinata 2 
« mens (25). i. e. Ariſtoteles bantering Xenocrates j;, 5 pag- 568, 
* who would not uſe his hand when he made water; (25) Athen. lib, 
„ the hands, ſays he, are clean, but the heart is 12. p. 53% 
« impure. 
We ſhall obſerve in the note (0] of the article 
ADRIAN VI. that la Mothe le Vayer ſhould not 


have taken the paſſage of Bernia in a literal ſenſe. 


Lancelot Addiſon, a Miniſter, born at 


Mauldiſmeaburne- in the pariſh of Croſby-Ravenſworth in the county of Weſtmor- 
land, was educated at the Grammar-ſchool at Appleby in the ſame county, and ſent 
to Queen's-College in Oxford in 1650, where he became firſt a Poor Child (a), after- C Wood's 
(5) Wood's Fat wards Batchelor of Arts January 25, 1654 (0), and Maſter of Arts July 4th 1657 1 
de gsf. (cl. He was choſen for one of the Terræ:flii for the AZ, that was celebrated in 1658 z 975. c. 24 
F125 but his ſpeech reflecting ſeverely upon the rigid part of the Univerſity at that time, 
he was brought upon his knees, and made his ſubmiſſion and recantation for what he 
had ſaid, Soon after he left the Univerſity, and lived near Petworth in Suſſex till 
the reſtoration. Dr. Henry King then Biſhop of Chicheſter being informed by the (1)V 
Gentlemen of Suſſex of Mr. Addiſon's loyalty, and the danger and ſufferings to which . 
he had expoſed himſelf on account of his principles, took him under his care, and 
would have preferred him, had he not accepted of the Chaplainſhip at Dunkirk, con- 
trary to the Biſhop's approbation. He continued at Dunkirk till it was given up to (z)1 
the French in 1662, and after his return to England he accepted of the place of 
Chaplain at Tangier, where he reſided ſeveral years. He came back to England 
about the beginning of the year 1670, with a reſolution to return to Tangier ; bur 
another perſon being placed in his room, he was diſappointed of his purpoſe, and 
deſtitute of any preferment, till a worthy Knight who was acquainted with his cir- 
cumſtances, beſtowed upon him the ſmall Rectory of Mileſton or Milſton near 
Ameſbury or Ambroſebury in Wiltſhire, whither he retired. He was afterwards made 
Prebendary of minor pars Altaris in the church of Sarum, Chaplain in ordinary to 
King Charles the Second, and in- 1675 took both the degrees of Batchelor and Doc- 
(4) Wood's tor in Divinity (d). In 1683, being then, as Mr. Wood ſuppoſes, Archdeacon of 
Fen 0x0". o Coventry, he was preſented by the Commiſſioners for Eccleſiaſtical Affairs to the 
Deanery of Litchfield in conſideration of his former ſervices at Tangiers, and his 
Le Neve, loſſes by fire in Wiltſhire. He was inſtalled June 19th 1683 (ze). He would probably 
g have been raiſed to a Biſhoprick ſoon after the Revolution, if he had not been conſi- 
£ „ p- 128, 9 3 
dered by the then Miniſtry, as too much attached to the contrary party. He died in 
1703, and was buried in the weſt- part of the yard belonging to the Cathedral of 
(f) Le Neve, di Lichfield (/). He left three ſons, I. Joſeph, whoſe life we ſhall give in the next ar- 
9 ticle. II. Gulſton, who died Governor of Fort St. George in the Eaſt- Indies. III. 
Lancelot, who was firſt entred in Queen's College, and was afterwards Maſter of Arts, 
and Fellow of Magdalen College in Oxford; and one daughter, firſt married to Dr. 
Sartre, formerly Miniſter of Montpellier, and afterwards Prebendary of Weſtminſter; 


: and ſecondly to Daniel Combes Eſq;. Dr. Addiſon wrote ſeveral books, of which we 
ſhall give an account in the remarks [A]. 


 ADDISON 
[4] He wrote ſeveral books, of which we ſball give far as the nature of the ſubje& would it z that 


an account.) Me Barbary, or a ſhort Narrative of 
the revolutions of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. 
With an account of the preſent cuſtoms, ſacred, civil, 
and domeſtic. By Lancelot Addiſon, Chaplain to his 
Majeſty in 9 Oxford at the theater, 1671, 
in 8v0, pages 226. He aſſures us in the preface, 
that in order to be certain of the truth of the facto, 
which he relates, he had taken all the methods that 


appeared to him moſt proper for that purpoſe, as 


he had taken the advantage of converſing with the 
Moors and Jews, to enlarge or correct the obſerva- 
tions, which he himſelf had made in travelling 
over that country. So that theſe remarks were not 
merely accidental or occaſional, but the reſult of an 
accurate Enquiry for many years into the cuſtoms and 
manners of. that nation. In ſhort, that he had not 
contented himſelf with examining once or twice in- 
to the facts which he mentions ; but had 1 
| Ver; 
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ſeveral particulars, becauſe he could not procure a 
ſafficient confirmation of them; fince it was his 
deſign not to amuſe the world with romantic and 
chimerical ſtories ; but to write with the utmoſt re- 
gard to truth and to, the public, and to advance no- 
thing, but what was well confirmed. He tells us, 
that the reaſon of his ſaying nothing of the colleges 
or academies of that country, was becauſe they 
have none ; and with regard to libraries, the Moors 
are ſo far from having any, that they ſhew the ut- 
moſt ſurprize, when they ſee any old book in their 
language, Of this he gives ſeveral inſtances. 

The preſent flate of the Jews; (more particularly 
relating to thoſe in Barbary) wherein is contained 
an cad account of their cuſtoms, ſecular and religi- 
our. To which is annexed a Summary Diſcourſe of the 
Mina, Talmud, and Gemara. By L. Addiſon, one 
of his Majeſty's Chaplains in ordinary, and the author 
of the late revolutions and preſent cuſtoms of the king- 
Aoms of Fez and Morocco. London, 97% in 8vo, 
pages 249. It is dedicated to Sir Joſ. Williamſon, 
Secretary of ſtate, &c. from Milton near Ambroſebury 
in Wilts, Jan. 28th 1674-5. He informs us in the 
introduction, that he propoſes nothing in that work 
but to act the part of a faithful hiſtorian, without 
attempting any other art to pleaſe the reader, than a 

lain and ſimple narration of truth; to obtain which 
e made uſe of the ſame care and examination as he 
had done in his former book. Had Mr. Baſnage ſeen 
this treati e, he might have received very conſiderable 
lights from it in order to compleat his Hifory of the 
es. 
The primitive Inſtitution, or a ſeaſonable Diſcourſe 
catechifing ; wherein is ſhewn the antiquity, bene- 
t and neceſſity thereof: together with its ſuitable- 
neſs to heal the preſent diſtempers Aro national 
Church. By L. Addiſon, one of his Majeſty's Chap- 
(1) Wood, Athen. lains in ordinary, in 12mo (1). 
Oxon, Col 971» 


A modeſt plea for the Clergy, wherein is briefly 
confidered the original, antiquity and neceſſity of that 
culling; together with the ſpurious and genuine 0c- 
cafions of their preſent contempt. London, 1677, 8v0 
(2). We find this book with ſome little alteration 
in the title, mentioned in a catalogue of books print- 
ed or fold by W. Crooke in 1680, at the end of a 
piece entitled, Confiderations upon the reputation, 
lovalty, manners and religion of Thomas Hobbes of 
Malmbury. Written by himſelf by way of letter to 
4 learned perſon. Printed by the ſame Crooke in 
1680. Dr. Addiſon's book is in that catalogue under 
the following title: A modeſ# Plea for the Clergy, 
wherein is briefly conſidered their original, 7 
and neceſſity ; together with the true and gt tn 5 
7 their being ſo much ſlighted, neglected, and unjuſt- 
ly deſpiſed. By L. A. D. D. in $800. Dr. Hickes re- 

printed this book in 1709, with two other pieces, 

one by Samuel Gibſon, entitled 4 Sermon of the ſacer- 
adotal Benedifion, Sc. Printed in 1620; and the 
other by Dr. Peter Heylin, entitled, 4 Diſcourſe 
publiſhed to undeceive the people in point of tithes, 

Ec. 

Phil. Treleinie, which is the anagram of his own 
name. Theſe three diſcourſes were republiſhed 
in order to be oppoſed to the rights of the Chri- 
ftian Church, and were printed in 8vo. Dr. Hickes 
Publiſhed this book with the former title men- 
tioned by Wood, and without the author's name; and 
he tells us in his Preface to the collection above- 
mentioned, that it was publiſh'd at London by W. 
Crooke 1677; but he owns, that the author of this 
anonymous piece had taken ſuch care to conceal his 
name, that after all his enquiry both at London and 
in the two univerſities, he could not poſſibly diſco- 
ver it, or even learn whether he was a Clergyman or 
a Layman ; tho' he inclined to think, that he was 
the latter, ſince he always ſpeaks of the Clergy in 
the third perſon, as if he were not of that body. 
He declares likewiſe, that he knew nothing of this 
book, but that it was communicated to him by one 
of his friends, whom he mentions. He adds, that 
the author of this piece, whoever he was, has treat- 
ed his ſubje& with a great deal of ſtrength and accu- 
racy, and mixed facred and profane learning very ju- 


{z) Id. ibid, 


 eFADDISON (JOSEPH) the ſon of the preceding, was born at Milſton near Am- 
broſebury in the county of Wilrs in the year 1671. He received his firſt education 


Printed in 1648, under the fiftitious name of 


diciouſly ; and that he writes in a noble, elevated 


D 


at 
* | 

ſtile, and with a ftraiti of eloquence ſuitable to the 

dignity of the ſubject. If Dr. Hickes had ever ſeen 

the Catalogue of books, printed by Mr. Crooke, Dr. 

- Addiſon's kſeller, he would never have been in 

doubt about the author, but immediately have aſcribed 

it to him. he 

The firſt fate of Mabometiſm; or an account of t 
author dg doctrine of ri phi - Lond. 1678, 

8% (3). This book was reprinted the next year (3) Wood, «bi 
with ſome alteration in the title: The /ife and death ſepra. 

of Mahomet, the anthor of the Turkiſþ religion, being an | 
account of bis tribe, parents, birth, c. 1679, 8v0, 

pages 136. The author in a ſhort advertiſement in- 

forms us, that he has endeavoured to give a juſt and 

faithful account of the life and doctrine of Mahb- 

met, and to clear them both from ſeveral fabulous 
repreſentations, which had been long believed. He 

adds, that he had no other defign in publiſhing this 

work, than to ſhew what kind of a man Mahomet 

was, Whoſe execrable doctrine has impoſed at pre- 

ſent ſo groſly upon the greateſt part of the world. 

This book contains 24 chapters. Dr. Addiſon ſpeak- 

ing of the means, which contributed to the propa- 

gation of Mahometiſm, among other principles men- 

tions that of To/eration (4), which is clearly eſta- (4) Chap. xvii. 
bliſhed in the Koran, eſpecially with regard to Chri- P. 102, 703, 
ſtians. He mentions (5) the treaty of Alliance, which — Saad 

is reported to have been made between Mahomet (5) Ch. — 4 
and the Chriſtians ; and takes notice afterwards (6) (ö, Ch. xix. p: 
of the different opinions of learned men concerning 113 © /. 
that piece. Gabriel Sionita publiſhed it in France 

from the original, which it is ſaid was found in a 

monaſtery of mount Carmel, and was reprinted 

in Germany by John Fabricius in 1638. Grotius 

thought it to be a forgery. Hottinger who had ne- 

ver ſeen it would not venture to condemn it. Dr. 

Addiſon ſays, that we may conſider it as one of 

Mahomet's artifices to ſupport his authority, which 

was then in its infancy; but when he afterwards 

ſaw it ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he changed his 4an- 

guage, and added ſeveral chapters to his Koran, 

where he denounces death, impriſonment and ſlave- 

againſt the Infidels, by which expreflion he par- 
ticularly means the Chriſtians. Dr. Addiſon tells us 
afterwards, that having asked a perſon very well 
skill'd in the Arabic tongue, what he thought of 
this treaty of Mahomet with the Chriſtians, he re- 
plied, that when he had read it, he was of opinion 
it was a ſpurious piece, betauſe he found nothing 
in the ſtile, which was like that of the Koran; 
that in the edition of it in Arabic and Latin there 
is a Preface by the Printer, which informs us, that 
this piece was brought from the Eaſt by a Capuchia, 
named Paciſigue Scaliger; and that it is very pro- 
bable it had been forged by that Miſſionary. We 
have likewiſe another title to this book, which is 
as. follows: The firff Srarg or Manungpisu, 42 
ing an eat account of Mahomed, the author of the - 

Turkiſh religion. His prophecies about his coming, 

digree, parents, tribe, birth, education, marriages, 
filthineſs of life, pretended revelation, retirement, col- 
leftions and compoſure of his ALCoRAN; of his con- 
venticles at Macca, where he gained his firſt proſe- 
lytes, Cc. Likewiſe a Relation of bis diſputes with 
the Jews, of his wars, of the propagation of bi. 
doftrines, of his paradiſes and miracles, with the re- 
markable paſſages of his death. To which is added, The 
fate and condition that Chriſtendom and Chriſtianity 
were in at that time. The fecond edition, by the au- 
thor of the Preſent. flate of the Jes. London, 

rinted for Will. Crooke, 1687, in 8vo, pages 136. 

is was the Bookſeller's title; for the edition tis 
page for page the ſame with that abovementioned. 

An introduction to the Sacrament, or a ſhort, plain (J In the Citi- 
and ſafe way to the Communion-table ; being an in- w_ of froke 
trodufion for the worthy receiving of the Lord's prefixed to this is, 
Supper. Colltfed for, and familiarly to, every par. A modgh Plea for 
ticular Communicant. By E, Addiſon, P. D. Dean of; Cod) woe 
Lichfield, To which is added, The Communicant's Reaſons wwhy the 
Aſiftant, being a collection of devotions to that pur- Clergy are ſo con- 
poſe. London, printed for W. Croke, 1686, in 12%, nd and neg- 
pages 153- (7). Mr. Wood mentions an edition of 77% % 


the former of theſe tracts in 1687. of L 72 — 
ws 6 ; Price 18. 6 d. 
Ppp In 
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at the Charter houſe in London, from whence he was removed to 
Oxford. After he had been there about two years, the accidental ſight of a paper of 


4) Mr. Tic- 


prefix'd to his 
works, 


(s) 16. ibid 


ADD 


Queen's-College in 


his verſes in the hands of Dr. Lancaſter, then Dean of that Houſe, occaſioned his 
being elected into Magdalen College (a), where he took the degrees of Batchelor and 


Mr. Ac] Maſter of Arts. He employed his firſt years in the ſtudy of che ancient Greek and 


Roman writers, which had an admirable effect, in giving that noble and correct turn 
to his genius, for which he is ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed [4]. He gave very early 
co 


$ of his excellent talent in Poetry, by a ſhort Engli 


y of verſes addreſs'd 


to Mr. Dryden, with a view particularly to his tranſlations [BI. This was ſoon fol- 


cepted, 


upon the Georgics, prefixed to Mr. Dryden's tranſlation (5) [D]. 


In the Dedication (To the right worſhipful Rob. 
Hyde Eſq; my 4 and much honoured Patron) the 
author ſays, The following papers were at firlt only 
* deſigned for the help and ſervice of my own Pa- 
* riſhioners (your tenants z) and being reſolved to 
„ expoſe them to public cenſure, I need not delibe- 
4% rate to whom they were due, &c.“ Then follows 
"an Advertiſement 110 the Bookſeller to the reader, in 
this manner: Having twice printed the followin 
„Introduction, I now purely for the public g 
« commit it the third time ro the preſs, In which 
« edition I have earneſtly ſollicited the author for 
% enlargements, but found him wholly deaf to an 
* fuch propoſal, &c... However, I have prevail- 
« ed with him to add 4 Co/lefion of Devotions, in- 
„ ferior perhaps to none of this kind.“ 

A diſcourſe of Taxi, under the Government of 


(8) Woed Athen, the Barl , Tiviot, Cc. London, 4to, 2d Edit. (8). 


Oxon. ubi ſupra, 


Mr. Wood likewiſe aſcribes to him the following 
book: The Catechumen; or a Account given by 
the young perſon of his knowledge in religion, before 
his admiſſion to the Lord's Supper, as a ground-work 
For the "right underſlanding of the Sacrament. Lond. 
1690, 1am. This is the title of it according to Mr. 


Wood ; but we find it with the following title : The a: 


Catechumen ; or an Account given by the young perſon 
#0 the Miniſter of his knowledge in religion upon his 
fr/# admiſſion to the Lord's Table. Recommended to 
the pre s by two eminent Divines of the «burch of 
England. London, Will. Crooke, 1690, in 12, pagg. 
100. After the title we find a letter, 1. To the _—_ 
thor, ſign'd L. A. who expreſſes not only his approba- 
tion of the book, but earne/tly defires to have it made 
public. 2. To the Bookſeller, ſign'd Je. Scoit, who 
commends and approves the book. This ſhews, that 
Dr. Addiſon is not the Author of this little piece, 
tho' aſcribed to him in the catalogue at the end of 
the Chriftian's daily Sacrifice, &c. | 

XPIETO'E' AYTO'@EOZ ; or an Hiftcrical Account 
ef the Hereſy, denying the Godhead of Ghrift. Lon- 
don, for Robert Clavell, at the Peacock, St. Paul's 
churchyard, 1696, in 8vo, pagg. 107. - 

The follow ing is mentioned by Mr. Wood, The Chri- 
ſtian's daily Sacrifice duly affer'd; or a Practical Diſcourſe 
teaching the right performance of prayer, by L. Addi- 
ſon Dean of Lichfield. Printed for Nobert Clavell, 
4698, 12% An Account of the Millennium. The ge- 
nuine uſe of the two Sacraments, viz. Baptiſm and 
the Lord's Supper ; with the Chriſtian's obligation 
Jrequently to receive the latter. Theſe three laſt 
books with the Catechumen are aſcribed to Dr, Ad- 
diſon in a Catalogue printed at the end of his Chri- 
ſtian's daily Sacrifice, 1698. 

[4] Which had an admirable effect, in giving that 
noble and corredt turn to bis genius, for which be is 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſbed.] He caught, ſays Mr. 


i) 1 his Liz of Tickell (1), “their language and manner, as ſtrongly, 


» Addtſon. 


“ as other young people gain a French accent, or a 
«« genteel air. An early acquaintance with the Claſ- 
«« fics is What may be called tbe good-breedi 4 
„% Poetry, as it gives a certain gracefulneſs, * 

never ſorſakes a mind, that contracted it in youth, 
« but is ſeldom or never hit by thoſe, who would 
* learn it too late. . There is not perhaps any 
« harder task, than to tame the natural wildneſs of 
«« wit, and to civilize the fancy. The; generality of 
% our old Engliſh Poets abound in forced conceits and 
« affected phraſes; and even thoſe, who are ſaid to 
« come the neareſt to exactneſs, are but too fond of 
„ the unnatural beauties, and aim at ſomething bet- 
„ter than perfection. If Mr, Addiſon's example 


af two celebrated Poets, whoſe Poems, Mr. 


lowed by a verſion of che Fourth Georgic of Virgil, of which, the ſtory of Ariſtzus ex- 
r. Dryden makes very honourable mention [CJ]. He wrote likewiſe The EH 


We have alſo ſome 
other 


© and precepts be the occaſion, that there now be- 
© gins to be a great demand for correctneſa, we 
« may juſlly attribute it to his being firſt faſhioned 
« by the ancient models, and familiariſed to pro- 
« priety of thought and chaſtity of ftle.” 

B) A ſhort copy of verſes in Engliſh addreſſed to 
. 72 Theſe — 4 are — — — 2 
len college in Oxford, Jane 2d, 1693, when the 
author was but 22 years of age. They contain a ve- 
ry fine compliment upon Mr. Dryden's tranſlations 
bf Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Perſius and Ovid. That 
— ad was then reduced to very melancholy cir- 
cumſtances the change of affairs, and the loſs 
of ſuch of his friends as had intereſt at court; he 
having before been very deeply engaged againſt the 
A ſo that he was immediately remov- 
ed from the Laureat's place, when King William 
came to the crown. And yet we find, that Mr. 
Dryden's vivacity and poetical flame was not in the 
leaſt abated by age or the diſtreſs of his circum- 
ſtances ; to which purpoſe Mr, Addiſon compliments 
him in the Poem abovementioned in the beautiful 
manner following. 


Can neither injuries of time or age, 
Damp thy poetic heat, and quench thy rage 
Not ſo thy Ovid in bis exile wrote, 
Grief chill d his braaſt, and check'd his riſing thought 4 
Penfive and ſad his draoping Muſe betrays 
| The Roman Genius in its laſt decays. 


He concludes with his wiſhes, that Mr. Dryden 
may have all the advantages of health and eaſe, in 
order to finiſh his tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorpbo- 
A; and ends with this fine alluſion to that Poet, 


Then will thy Ovid, thus transfarm'd, reveal 
A nobler change than he himſelf can tell. 


[C] This was followed by à verſion of the' fourth 
Georgie of Virgil, of which Mr. Dryden makes very 
honourable mention. ] - Theſe are his words: The 
*« moſt ingenious Mr. Addiſon of Oxford has alſo been 
„% as troubleſome to me as the other two,” (ſpeaking 

Dryden 
ſays, had put him to ſufficient pains to make his own 
not inferior to theirs) * and on the ſame account. 
« After his bees, my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth 
« the hiving (a).“ 


Dryden tranſlation. } Mr. Tickell having obſerved 
that Mr. Dryden had complimented Mr. Addiſon up- 
on his tranſlation of Virgil's Fourth Georgic, tells us 
that he wonders, that be did not at the ſame time ac- 
$nowleage bis obligation to Mr. Addiſon for giving 
bim this Eſſay. This has given occaſion to Sir Ri- 
chard Steele to paſs a very ſevere cenſure upon Mr. 
Tickell, tor charging Mr. Dryden with concealing his 
obligation to Mr. Addiſon, when it is plain (ſays Sir Ri- 
chard) that the latter inſiſted upon his name's not being 
mentioned. The paſſage in Sir Richard Steele is as fol- 


lows (3): * Mr. Dryden in his Virgil, after having ac- (3) In his De- 
dication of the 
ſecond edition of 
the DAUud ATA 


* knowledg'd, that 4 certain excellent young man had 
« ſhewed him many faults in his tranſlation of Vir- 
gil, which he had endeavoured to correct, goes 


« on to ſay, Two other worthy friends of mine, who onA VE in 4% 


* defire to have their names concealed, ſering me 
« ftraitned in my time, took pity on me, and gave me 
« fe Life of Virgil, the two Prefaces to the Paſtas 
4 rals, and the Georgics, and all the arguments is 
« proſe to tie wholt Tranſlation. If Mr. Addiſon is 
| one 

7 


(2) Dryden's Vir 
[D] The Eſſay upon the Geargies, refix'd to Mr. gil. Vol. III. p. 


822. London 
printed for J. 
Tonſon 17093 
80. 


to Mr - Cox - 


1722. 


(4) 
in 


Ne, 


in Pau 


(4) Bay 


le, Dit . 


Ferri K 


Ne, IB. 
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other pieces of his, written by him in his youth, particularly a Song F $1, Cecilia 


Day at Oxford; 4 Tranſlation of the ſtory 
Eneid, in Milton's ſtyle; and an Account 


of Achemenides and Polypheme ou of the third 


the greateſt Engliſh Poets; in the cloſe 


whereof he inſinuates a deſign he then had o going into holy orders, to which he was 


ſtrongly importuned by his father [Z]. This laſt 


and is addreſſed to 


it one of the two friends and the Preface to the 
t* Georgics be what the Editor calls the Ray upon the 
% Georgics, as one may adventure to ſay they are, 
« from their being word for word the ſame ; he has 
* caſt an inhuman reflexion upon Mr. Dryden, who, 
« tho* tied down not to name Mr. Addiſon; pointed 
« at him ſo as all mankind converſant in theſe mat- 
te ters knew him, with an Elogium equal to the high- 
* eſt merit, conſidering who it was that beſtowed 
« jt,” This Eſſay is an admirable criticiſm upon Vir- 

il's Georgies, which is a ſpecies of poetry, that has 
been put under the ſame head with Paſffora/ by ſome 
writers, tho', as Mr. Addiſon has ſhewn, it is efſen- 
tially different from it. He obſerves, that this kind 
of poetry addreſſes itſelf wholly to the imagination ; 
it ts altogether converſant among the fields and woods, 
and has the moſt delightful part of falure for its 
province. It raiſes in our minds a pleaſing variety 


of ſeenes and landſcapes, whilſt it teaches us 2 


makes the dryeſ of its precepts look like a deſcription. 
In ſhort, — 4 N Georgie to be 24 0 
of the ſcience of Hurbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, 
and ſet off with all the beauties and embelliſhments 
of Poetry. Virgil, ſays he, has fingled out ſuch pre- 
cepts of that ſcience, as are uſeful, and at the fame 
time moſt capable of ornament : he often conceals 
the precept in a deſcription, and repreſents his coun- 
tryman performing the action, in which he would 
inſtruct his reader. He takes care to relieve the ſub- 
je& with pleaſing and pertinent digreſſions, which 
riſe naturally from it, and are of a piece with the 
main deſign of the Georgie. His ftile is raiſed above 
the common and familiar phraſe, and abounds with 
metaphors, greciſms and circumlocutions, to give 
his verſe the greater pomp. Mr. Addiſon concludes 
his Eſſay with this obſervation, that 7% Poem is the 
moſt compleat, elaborate, and fi niſb'd piece of all an- 
tigaity. The Eneis indeed is of a nobler kind, but 
the Georgie is more pere in its kind. The Aneis 
has a greater variety of beauties in it, but thoſe of 
the Georgic are more exquiſite. In ſhort, the Ge- 
orgic has all the perfection that can be expected in a 
Poem written by the greateſt Poet in the flower of 
his age, when his invention was ready, his imagina- 
tion warm, his judgment ſettled, and all his Fecal: 
ties in their full vigour and maturity. | 

[E] A defign he then had of going into holy Orders, 
to which he was ſtrongly importuned by his father.] 
The verſes, in which he intimates that deſign, are 


. as follows: 


Poe done at length; and now, dear friend, rectivt 
The laft poor preſent that my Muſe can give. 

T leave the arts of Poetry and Verſe + 

To'them, that prattiſe em with more ſucceſs. 

Of greater truths I'll now prepare to tell, bs 
And fo at once, dear Friend and Muſe, farewell. 


Pauli Ferri, a very eminent Divine. in France in the 
#vuth Century, having publiſhed a volume of Poems, 
whilſt he was only a Student of Divinity, as he was 
ſoon to be promoted to the Miniſtry, ended his ad- 
vertiſement to the reader with a ſentiment very like 
that of Mr. Addiſon 3 | 


Sat ludo nugiſque datum, 
| That is; 
Enough the Muſes have erigag'd my thoughts; 
„Their gay delights I now muſt quit for ever (4). 


However Mr. Tiekell informs us, that bis remark- 
able ſeriouſneſs and modeſty, which might have been 
urged as g's” ew for bis chuſing that lift, 
proved the thief” obſtacles to it. Theſe qualities, con- 
tinues that Gentleman, by which the Prieftbood is fo 
much adorned, repreſente 
weighty for him; aud rendred him ſti 


the Duties * it, as too 
more worthy 


m was written in the year 1694, 


> Mr, Henry (afterwards the famous Dr.) Sacheverell, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms of friendſhip 3 though their intimacy was afterwards quite broke off b 
different political principles which they eſpouſed [F]. Nor was he leſs eminent 


the 
or the 
beauty 


that honour, which they made him decline. It it 
appy, that this very circumflance has fince turned 
fo much to the advantage of virtue and religion, int 
the 7 of which he has beſtowed his labours the 
more ſucceſyfully, as they were bis voluntary, not 
his necefſary employment. The world became in- 
ſenſibly reconciled to wiſdom and goedneſs, when they 
ſaw them recommended by him with at leaſt as much 
Spirit and elegance, as they had been ridiculed for 
alf a Century. This paſſage of Mr. Tickell drew 
_ him a very ſevere cenſure from Sir R. Steele, 
who in his Deditation of the Drummer to Mr. Con- 


243 


greve, expreſſes himſelf as follows (5). © Theſe, (5) Pig: 124 


* you know very well, were not the reaſons, which 
% made Mr. Addiſon turn his thoughts to the 
« Civil world; and as you were the inſtrument of 
* his becoming acquainted with my Lord Halifax, 
« I doubt not but you remember the warm in- 
* ſtances that noble Lord made to the Head of the 
college not to inſiſt upon Mr. Addiſon's going 
into Orders ; his arguments were founded upon 
te the rome pravity and corruption of men of bu- 
„ ſineſs, who wanted liberal education. And J re- 
* member, as if I had read the letter yeſterday; 
* that my Lord ended with a compliment ; that how- 
„ever he might be repreſented as no friend to the 
* church, he would never do it any other injury; 
* than keeping Mr. Addiſon out of it. The conten- 
* tion for this man ih his early years among the 
« peo le of the greateſt power, Mt. Secretary 
© Tickell, the executor for his fame, is pleaſed to 
* aſcribe to a ſerious viſage and modeſty of beha- 
* viour.” i | . 2 
[F] Their intimacy was afterwards quite broken „ 

by the different political principles, which they eſpou/- 
ed.) In the year 1710, Mr. Addiſon wrote ſeveral 
papers under the title of the Fhig-Examiner, in op- 
poſition to a paper called the Examiner, which was 
publiſhed by the contrary party. In one of theſe 
Whig-Examiners (6), he takes occalion to divide 
non-tenſe into two kinds, hi 

non-ſenſe ; the latter of which he ſays is the talent 
of cold phlegmatic temper, that in a poor di pirited 
flile creeps along ſervilely tbr“ darkneſs and confu- 
Hon. A writer of this complexion gropes his wa 

feftly amongſt ſelf-contraditions, and grovels in 4 
ſurdities. Videri vult pauper, & eſt pauper. He has 
neither wit nor ſenſe, and pretends to none. On the con- 
trary your high 9 blufters, and makes a noiſe ; it 
falls upon hard words, and rattles thro polyſyllables. 
It is loud and ſonorous, ſmooth and periodical. It 
has ſomething in it like manlineſi and force, and makes 
one think of the name of 
play called The Neſt of Fools. In a word; your high 
nonſenſe has 4 majeſtic appearance, and wears 'a moſt 
tremendous garb, like Aſop's aſs in a liows hin. 
He then proceeds to tell us, that as ratioha} writers 
have been repreſented by wine, theſe two kinds of writ- 
ing may be compared to \mall-beer. Logo nonſenſe is 
like that in the barrel; which is altogether flat, 
rafteleſs and infipid. High 5 e is Ale that in 
the bottle, which has in reality no more ftrength 


(6) N94. Thurſs 


gh non- ſenſe and low day Oftob. 5. 


Sir Hercules Nonſenſe in thy - 


and ſpirit than tbe other, but frets, and flies, and. 


bounces, and by the help of a ittle wind, tha} is' got 
into it, imitates the 8 of a much nobler liguor. 
Having thus diſtinguiſhed the two kinds of nonſenſe, 
he tells us, that we meet with the former in ever 

Grub-ſtreet production; but I think, ſays he, there 
are none of our preſent writers, who have bit the 
ſublime in nonſenſe, beſides Dr. $———/1, (who had 
juſt then publiſhed his famous Sermon) and the au- 
thor of this letter (to the Examiner) in politicks ; 
between whoſe charafters in their reſpective 2. 
ons, there ſeems to be a very nice reſemblance. 18 
public raillery you Dr. Sacheverell is a convincing 
proof, that all their former friendſhip and endear- 
ments were then abſolutely extinguiſhed. 


ce) M. ibid. 


ADD 


highly applauded by Monſieur Boileau [ 
Kon Will . 


iam upon one of his Majeſty's cam 
Keeper of the Great Seal, who received it 


beauty of his Latin Poems, which were printed in the Aduſæ Anglicane 1) and 
oem to 


In the year 1695 he wrote 


i addreſt to Sir John Somers, Lord 
0 


unuſual candor and humanity. This 


occaſioned: a meſſage from that Nobleman to the Author to defire by, acquaintance. 
e 


Mr. Addiſon was in his twenty eighth year when his inclination to 


e France and 


Italy was encouraged by the great Patron of Letters abovementioned, who obtained, 
by his intereſt, a N penſion of three hundred pounds from the Crown to ſupport 


him in his travels (c). 


n the year 1701 he wrote a Letter from Italy to the 42 Ho- 


nourable the Lord Halifax, which has been eſteemed by thoſe who have a taſte for anti- 
quity, as the moſt exquiſite of his poetical performances [7]. It was tranſlated into 
Italian by Signor Salvini, Profeſſor of the Greek Tongue at Florence. The account 
of his Travels, which was publiſhed in the year 1705, and dedicated to the Lord 


Somers, ſoon obtained a general applauſe ; 


ceived by the bulk of 


[G] His Latin Poems, which were printed in the 
Mus& AncLicanas.] They were publiſhed in the 
ſecond volume of the Muſarum Anglicanarum Ana- 
lefla, ſou Poemata quedam melioris note, ſeu hacte- 
nus inedita, ſeu ſparſim edita, and dedicated to Mr. 
Montague, then Chancellor of 'the Exchequer, and 
afterwards Lord Halifax, who was a great patron and 
good judge of polite literature, and who knew how 
to ſet a proper value upon theſe admirable - 
mances, as was manifelt from the friendſhip he in- 
dulged Mr. Addiſon ever after. His Latin pieces are 
eight in number. I. Pax Gulielmi auſpiciis Europe 
reddita, 1697. i. e. Upon the reſtoring of peace 
* to Europe the conduct of King William.” 
II. Barometri Deſcriptio. i. e. A Deſcription of 
the Barometer.” III. IYTMAIO-FEPANO-MAXIA, 


five Prelium inter Pygmacs & Grues commiſſum. 


1. e. A Battle between the Pygmies and the Cranes.“ 
IV. Reſurreftio delineata ad altare Coll. Magd. Oxon. 
i. e. A Poem upon the Reſurrection, being a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Painting over the Altar in Magdalen 
« College in Oxford.” V. Spheriferium. i. e. A 
« Deſcription of a Bowling-Green.” VI. 4 D. D. 
Hannes, in B. Haun Medicum & Poetam. 1. e. An 
„Ode to Dr. Hannes, an excellent Phyſician and 
« Poet.” VII. Machine gefficulantes, Anglic? A 
«« Puppet-Shew.” VIII. Ad infignifimum FVirum 
D. The. Burnettum, Sacre Theorie Telluris Autorem. 
1, e. An Ode to the celebrated Dr. Tho. Burnet 
« author of the Theory of the Earth.” Theſe Po- 
ems were tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. Sewel of 
Peter Houſe, Cambridge, the author of the Tragedy 
of Sir Walter Raleigh; Mr. Newcomb of Corpus 
Chriſti College; and Mr. N. Amhurſt of St. John's 
College, Oxon. In theſe pieces, as Dr. Sewell has 
remarked, the language is pure, elegant, and ſound- 
« ing; the verſification eaſy and numerous, happily 
« adapted to the different ſubje&s it deſcribes ; free 
«« from the affected turns, puerile levities, and other 
« flatneſſes, which betray a falſe taſte and defect of 
« judgment. His images are choſen with a nice 
«« diſcernment, work'd up with delicacy of imagina- 
* tion, and placed in the ſtrongeſt light. Every one 
«« ſtrikes at the firſt view, and yet will bear the ſtrict- 
«« eſt eye to examine it. The deſcriptions, being 
% both Juſt and ſurprizing, put the mind upon the 
full ſtretch, as they are preparing, and exceed 
« the boldeſt expectations, when finiſhed.” And 
with regard to one of theſe Poems, that upon the 
reſurrection, we are told by another ingenious writer 


though at firſt it was but indifferently re- 


rs X]. The materials for the Dialogues upon Medals were 


collected 
tinguiſbed thro all his performances by the 7 pe. jo 


of his images, and by a forcible and unafeted variety 
of fer which none of our modern, have at- 
tained to in ſo much perfeftion ; and which is very 
rarely to be met with even in any of the ancient: 


ſince Virgil and Horace. 


HI And bighly applauded by Monfienr Boilean.} 
Mr. Tickell tells us, that our country owes it to 
him, that this celebrated French Poet ft conceived 


an opinion of the Engliſh genius for Poetry, by per- 


uſing the preſent he made him of the Ma ſ Anglicanæ. 
It has been currently reported, that among the civili- 


ties he ſhewed Mr. Addiſon on that occaſion, he af- 


firmed, that he would not have written agai 
Perrault, had he before ſeen ſuch excellent pieces by 
a modern hand. But the abovementioned Gentle- 
man is of opinion, that ſuch a ſaying would have 
been impertinent and unworthy Boileau, whoſe diſ- 

te with Perrault turned chiefly upon ſome paſſages 
in the Ancients, which he reſcued from the miſin- 
terpretations of his adverſary. The true and natural 
compliment, ſays he, made by bim, was, that thoſe 
books had given bim a new idea of the Engliſh 
politeneſs ; and that be did not queſtion but there 
were excellent compoſitions in the native language of 
a country that 2 the Roman genius in ſo eminent 
a degree. 

" The moſt exquiſite of his poetical performances. 
In this poem he gives a beautiful deſcription of that 
country, and declares the prodigious fſatisfaftion he 
had in viewing the rivers, woods, mountains, &c. 
which are celebrated in the antient Poets, 

For whereſot'er I turn my raviſh'd eyes 

Gay 7 and ſbining proſpetts riſe ; 

Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 

And fill I 2 to tread on Claſſic ground ; 

For here the Muſe ſo oft. her harp has ſtrung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unſung, 

Renoton d in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 

And every ſtream in beavenly numbers flows. 


He then proceeds to a deſcription of the antient 
monuments of the Romans, their amphitheatres, tri- 
umphal arches, ſtatues, and the modern paintings, 

laces and churches. But he here takes occaſion to 
ament, that notwithſtanding all theſe advantages of 
nature and the charms of art, yet the oppreſſion and 
tyranny which reign over that country, render the 


(4) 1 


| a | inhabitants of it exquiſitely unhappy (8). He con- (8) A certain 
(7) Mr. Amburſt (7) that it is eflcemed by the bel judges to be the cludes this obſervation with an addreſs to Liberty, Nobleman ha 
in his Preface to fineſt etch upon that ſubje#, that any age or language which he repreſents as the grand ſource of the hap- written ſome ve- 
bb. tranſlation of has produced. Nor does its only excellence confift in pineſs whish Britain enjoys, though vaſtly inferior 77 aStceable and 


Poem. being an accurate Poem, but alſo in being an exa# xo Italy in other reſpects. * 
| cop) of the painter's original upon the altar in Mag- | | , and pover- 
| dalen college; god much improved with all the We envy not the warmer clime, that lies ty of the Italians. 
| Hrongeſ figures, and moſt lively embelliſhments of e In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; _ hoy e ö 
| poetical deſcription, that the reader receives a double Nor at the -S of our heav'n repine, —_—_— 


. . * . — a ul! 
| ſatisfation in ſeeing the two * fo uſeful to Tho ver our beads the frozen Pleiadi ſpine; ng Ay rom — 
each other, in berrowing mutual helps and mutual ad- Ji Liberty that crowns Britannia's Iſle, cerning the Er- 
| wantages. It is indeed, continues he, wonderful to And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains gli Nate. 
| find in the narrow compaſs of ſo few pages all the moſt ſmile. 

dreadful circumftances of that laſt terrible cri of : | | 

time. The Poem is a beautiful and ſucrinf epitome [X] Soon obtai hed a gene ral applauſe, though at 

of all that has or can ever be ſaid on that impor- firſt it was but indifferently approved by the bulk of 

tant 74 * ” He then proceeds to a general cha- readers.) The reputation of theſe Travels increaſed 

rafter of Mr. Addiſon, who, he obſerves, is to be diſ- from year to year; and the demand for copies was 


| ſo 
6 


— — — — 


(4) . 


collected in the native country 


* - 
1 8 4 
, A D D 


ve it at 


into the form he 


of thoſe coins, and the book. itſelf was begun to be caſt 
5 jenna in che year 1702 (4). | 
piece, and was publiſhed by Mr. Tickell, who rendered a great | 
quotations into Engliſh, in order. to make them intelligible to 


This work is a poſthumous 


the Latin 


poſſeſs the learned languages. It contains a variety of curious learning on the ſubjed 
of medals, and is enlivened with all the wit and e egance of the maſt Felice pie 


1702, Mr, Addifon deſigning to return to 


tion [L]; and an admirable Poem of Mr. Pope's is. prefixed to it [AM]. In the year 


England, received advice from his friends, 


that he was pitched upon to attend the army under Prince Eugene, who had juſt begun 
the war in Italy, as Secretary from King William; but the news of the King's death, 
which he heard at Geneva, put an end to that affair; and as his hopes of advancement 
in England were fallen with the credit of his friends, who were out of power at the 


ſo urgent that their price roſe to four or ſive times 
the original value, till a ſecond edition of them was 
publiſhed. © It is not hard, fays Mr. Tiekell, to 
* conceive, why that performance was at firſt but 
1 indifferently reliſhed by the bulk of readers, who 
« expected an account in a common way of the 
« cuſtoms and policies of the ſeveral 8 
« in Italy, reflexions upon the genius of the people, 
« a map of their provinces, or a meaſure of their 
« buildings. How were they diſappointed, when 
« inſtead of ſuch particulars they were preſented 
« only with a Journal of Poetical Travels, with Re- 
« marks on the preſent picture of the Country, com- 
« pared with the Landskips drawn by Clalkic Au- 
« thors, and other the like unconcerning parts of 
« knowledge ! One may eaſily imagine a reader of 
«« plain ſenſe, but without a fine taſte, turning over 
« theſe parts of the volume, which make more than 
« half of it, and wondering how an author, who 
« ſeems to have ſo ſolid an underſtanding, when he 
« treats of more weighty ſubjects in the other pages, 
« ſhould dwell upon ſuch trifles, and give up fo 
« much room to matte of mere amuſement. There 
« are indeed but few men ſo fond of the Ancients, 


0 asto be — with every little accident, which 


jntroduces them to their intimate acquaintance : 


. « perſons of that caſt may here have the ſatisfaction 


of ſeeing annotations upon an old Roman Poem, 
«« gathered from the hills and vallies where it was 
„ written, The Tyber and the Po ſerve to explain 
« the verſes, that were made upon their banks; and 
„ the Alpes and Appennines are made commenta- 
« tors on thoſe authors, to whom they were ſub- 
« jets ſo many Centuries ago. Next to perſonal 
«« converſation with the writers themſelves, this is 
« the ſureſt way of coming at their ſenſe ; a com- 
« pendious and engaging kind of criticiſm, which 
„ convinces at firſt ſight, and ſhews the vagity of 
„ conjectures, made by antiquaries at a diſtance. 
„If the knowledge of Polite Literature has its uſe, 
« there is certainly a merit in illuſtrating the per- 
« fect models of it, and the learned world will 
« think ſome years of a man's life not miſpent in 
„ ſo elegant an employment.“ Thus far Mr. Tickell, 
ho preſently after obſerves, that this work may be 
conſidered as a large comment upon Mr. Addiſon's 
Letter from Italy. But let us now hear the excel- 
lent author himſelf in his Preface to his Trave/s : 
For my own part, ſays he, as I have taken notice of 
everal places and antiquities, that no body elſe has 
Spoken of, ſa, I think, I have mentioned but few 
things in commoy with others, that are not either 
ſet in a new light, or accompanied with different 
reflexions. 
der the ſeveral paſſages of the ancient Peets, which 
have any relation to the places or curioſities that I 
met with. For before I entred on my voyage I took 
care to refreſh my memory among the Claſſic author 1, 
and to make ſuch collections out of them as I might 
afterwards have occaſion for. I muſt confeſs it was 
not one of the leaſt entertainments that I met with 
in travelling, to examine theſe ſeveral deſcriptions, 
as it were, upon the ſpot, and to compare the natu- 
ral face of the country with the landskips, that the 
Poets have given us of it. However, to apoid the 
confuſion that might ariſe from a multitude of guo- 
tations, I have only cited ſuch verſes, as have given 
us ſome. image of the place, or that have ſometbing 
elſe beſides the bare name of it to recommend them. 


[LI Contains @ variety of uf learning pon the 
Jubjed of medals, enlivened with all the wit and ele- 


I have taken care particularly to conſi- 


beginning 


gante of the moſt polite converſation.) The perſonages, 


whom he introduces in theſe Dialogues, are all of 


them repreſented to be very well verſed in the po- 
liter parts of learning, and to have travelled' into 
the moſt refined nations of Burope 3 ſo that they 
were capable of entertaining themſelves on 4 thou- 
Jand different ſul jedi without running into the common 
topics of defaming public parties or particular perſons. 


Hs they were intimate friends, ſays the author; they Dial. 1. 


took the freedom to diſſint from one ànot ber in di. 
courſe, or upon occaſion” to ſpeck a Latin ſentence 
without fearing the imputation of pedantry or ill. 
breeding. Such is the general character of the in- 
terlocutors laid down by the author; and he has 
carried on the dialogue between them with the 
exacteſt propriety and conſiſtence with that charac- 
ter. Philander is a Gentleman who has a perſect 
knowledge of medals; Cynthio's humour is to run 
down every thing, that was rather for oftentation 
than uſe. He was fill preferring good ſenſe to arts 
and ſciences, and often took a pleaſiire to appear ip- 
norant, that be might the better turn to ridicule 
thoſe, that valued themſelves on their books "and 
ſtudies, tho” at the ſame time one might very well 
fer, that he could not have attack'd many parts of 
learning ſo ſucceſifully, had be not borrowed bis a.. 
ances from them. Eugenius, the third perſon in the 
dialogue, 7s ons, who endeavoured rather to be agree- 
able than ſhining in converſaticn, for which reaſon 
he was more beloved, tho" not ſo nuch admired as 
Cynthio. This manner of writing by way of dia- 
logue Mr. Addiſon borrowed from the ancients, 
whoſe fineſt treatiſes are in that caſt; which has 
likewiſe been followed by ſeveral eminent Italian, 
French and Engliſh Authors. But perhaps there are 
few copies from thoſe noble originals of the Greeks 
and Romans ſuperior to this of our author. | 

* An admirable Poem of Mr. Pope's prefixed to 
it.] He begins with a beautiful reflexion, that 
moſt of the grand monuments of antiquity, trium- 
phal arches, * * and tombs, have been deſtroyed 
either by age, the irruption of the Barbarians, or 
the zeal of Chriſtians ; whereas medals ſtill pre- 
ſerve the memory of the greateſt perſonages in anti- 
dung. Thence he takes occaſion to rally with the 

neſt humour the exceſſes which ſome antiquaties 
are guilty of in proſecuting this ſtudy, 


With ſbarpen d ſight pale antiquaries pore, 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruft adore : 
This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of twice two hundred years. 

Jo gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes ; 
One graſps a Cecrops in ecſtatic dreams ; | 
Poor Vadius long with learned ſplten devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſtour'd; 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair one's ſide, 
Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. 


He then addreſſes himſelf to Mr. Addiſon in this 


manner : 


Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine. 
Tauch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhine : 
Her Gods and God-like Heroes riſe to view, 
2 mh her faded garlands bloom anew. 

or bluſh, thoſt fludies thy regard engage; 
Theſe pleas'd te Fathers 7 —5 * 
The verſe and ſeulpture bore an equi al part, 
And art reflected images te art. 


Qqq 


oſe who do not 


246 
Shes) beginning of her late Majeſty's reigr 
fe) 14. 5 Ml. his way home (e). 


Er 


% 7723, ment of an ingenious writer in Holla 
Godolphin, who, was an excellent judge of 


was only carrie: 


poetry 
on as far as the applauded ſimile of the 


he had leiſure to make the tour of Germany in 

He remained without any public employment till the 

when the Duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs furniſhed him wi 

rs in his Campaign, 2 a rt otic rn ( 
. ble production, and incomparably preferable ao. 

d % men e a0 Ingente 70 nd upon this Poem [NI]. 


cat 1704, 
a ſubject le bf 25 
) is of opinion was his 
e ſhall give tlie judg- 
The Lord Treaſurer 
» had a fight of this work, when it 


angel [O]; and approved 


the Pdech, by beſtowing on the author, a few days after, the place of Commiſſionet 
of Appeals, vacant by the removal of the famous Mr. Locke to the Council of Trade. 
A Gentleman related ts Mr. Addiſon has informed us of ſome remarkable circumſtan- 
ces relating to that affair [P]. In 1705 he attended the Lord Halifax to Hanover, and in 


1706 was niade Secretary to Sir Charles Hedges, Secretary of State, in which employment 


1 " 
* 


MN The judgmeint of im ingenious tpriter in Holland 
9) Diſſertation upon this Poem.) * It is not, ſays he (9), properly 
oy is 1 oa an Epic-poem, but it is an incomparable piece in 
Fatal Limo « heroic verſe, in which the author celebrates with 
ix. p. 189. all the grandeur and magnificence imaginable the 
« vict at Hochſtet, and the noble actions of the 
% Engliſh Hero; who there laid the baſis of that vaſt 
% reputation, which he has gained over all Europe. 
„We may juſtly affiem, that there is nothing want- 
% ing to the perfection of this Poem; and that Mr. 
% Addiſon, thus rais'd and ſupported by the noble- 
« neſs of his ſubject, is as much ſuperior to him- 
& ſelf, as he is in all his other pieces to the greateſt 
* yu of the other Poets of what nation ſoever. I 
« imagine I ſhall pay no extravagant compliment to 
the author, if i venture to promiſe, that, un- 
« leſs Polite Literature ſhould abſolutely fall into 
„ negle& in England, this work of his will prove 
*« a mote illuſtrious and laſting monument of the 
„ Duke of Marlborough's glory; than Blenheim- 
% houſe, which the Parliamerit has ordered to be 
NY wy for him ; in order to tranſmit to poſterity 
« the memory of his heroic actions, and the grati- 

<4 tude of the nation.” 
(O] The applauded fimile of the 
8 iouſly — . in e rule, . 43- where 
we have a diſcourſe upon the abſurdities, which 
Poets, eſpecially the-.writers of Tragedy, are guilty 
| in the uſe of ſimiles. I ſhall tranſcribe the paſ- 
„which relates to that of Mr. Addiſon, becauſe 
it is written with a juſt ſpirit of criticiſm. There 
* is nothing more proper and natural for a Poet, 
„ whoſe buſineſs it is to deſcribe, and who is a 
% ſpectator of one in that circumſtance, (viz. under 
* a wright of ſorrow, or full of meditation upon 
* rohat he is to execute,) when his mind is working 
up a great image, and that the ideas hurry upon 
< his imagination; I ſay, there is nothing ſo natural 
“for a Poet to relieve and clear himſelf from the 
© burthen of thought at that time by altering his 
© conception in ſimile and metaphor. The higheſt 
art of the mind of man is to poſſeſs itſelf with 
* tranquillity in imminent danger, and to have its 
thoughts ſo free as to act at that time without 
© perplexity. The ancient authors have compared 
this ſedate courage to a rock, that remains un- 
“ moveable amidſt the rage of winds and waves; 
but that is too ſtupid and inanimate a ſimilitude, 
and could do no credit to the Hero. At other 
times they are all of them wonderfully obliged to 
a Lybian lion, which may give indeed very agree- 
able terrors to a deſcription, but is no compliment 
to the perſon to whom it is applied. Eagles, ty- 
gers and wolves are made uſe of on the ſame oc- 
caſion, and very often with much beauty ; but 
this is ſtill an honour done to the brute rather 
than to the Hero: Mars, Pallas, Bacchus and Her- 
cules, have each of them furniſhed very good fl - 
miles in their time, and made doubtleſs a greater im- 
«« preſſion on the mind of a Heathen than they have 
*© on that of a modern reader. But the ſublime I 
am talking of, and which I really think as great as 
ever enter'd into the thought of man, is in the 


el.] It is 


«c 
«c 
«c 


* miniſtring Angel ſets forth the moſt ſedate and the 
molt active courage, engaged in an uproar of na- 
« ture, a confuſion of elements, and a ſcene of di- 
« vine vengeance. Add to all, that theſe lines com- 
« pliment the General and his Queen at the ſame 


he 


« time and have all the natural horrors height. 
ened by the image that was ſtill freſh in the mind 
of every reader: 


„J, then vas Malboro's mighty ſou! «was 
« Th 1 * ſhock of < h 

at in t of charging bofts unmov'd, 
te Amidff confuſion, ferret th . 
* Examit'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war ; 
* In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'd, 
« To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid; 
* Inſpir'd repuli'd battalions to engage, 
* And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
go toben an Angel, by divine command, 
«« With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a gitilty land: 
* Such as of late ver pale Britannia paß. 
« Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt; 
* And pleas'd th" Almighty's ordert to perform, 
% Rides in the whirlwind, and diretts the florm. 


Mr. Oidmixon (10) obſerves this occafion, that (ro) 4 of L 
the thought is doubtleſs peck rr z bat the critic, i for Akers, 
lays he, had forgot Milton, when be ſaid, Tis as ö 395* 

great as ever any ,was. To evince the contrary of 

which he refers us to a paſlage in that Poet, where 

the Son of God drives the fallen Angets out of Hea- 

ven (11). He remarks likewiſe that Mr. Congreve, ( Parade 
in his Ode upon the taking of Namur, has a thought Lal, Book VL 
ſomething like that of Mr. Addiſon : 1 


Amidſt this rage, behold where William flandi, 

 Undaunted, undiſmay d h 

With face ſerene diſpenſing dread command! 

Which heard with awe, are with delight obey'd. 
A thouſand fiery deaths around bim fly, 
And burning balls biſs harmleſs by ; 

For every fire his ſacred head muſt ſpare, 

Nor dares the lightning touch the laurels there. 


The author of the notes on Mr. Pope's Dunciad 
(12) tells us, that this critic is ſo injurious as to ſuggeſt, (12) Book IL 
that Mr. Addiſon himſelf wrote the Tatler quoted a- 99 
bove, which ſays of his own fimile, that it is as great 
as ever enter'd into the mind of man. Now Mr. Old- 
mixon's words are theſe; I tan hardly think Mr. 
Addiſon wrote that Tatler, there being in it a juft 
compliment to himſelf (13). (13) At ef Le. 

P] Some remarkable circumflances relating to that gic and Klamt, 
affair.) There is ſome variation between his ac- F 3% 
count, and that of Mr. Tickell abovementioned. 
The author I mean is Mr. Budgell, who in the Life 
of the late Lord Orrery (14) writes as follows: (14) P. 150. 
% Soon after the battle of Blenheim Mr. Boyle, (late 
Lord Carleton) then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
« was entreated by the Lord Godolphin, to go to 
« Mr. Addiſon, and defire him to write ſomething 
„ that might tranſmit the memory of that glorious 
„victory to poſterity. As I believe this ſtory is not 
„% commonly known, and as I think it does honour to 
« the late Lord Halifax, (whoſe memory I muſt ever 


love and reſpeR,) I ſhall lay it before my readers. 
«© Poem call'd The Campaign, where the ſimile of a 


„Upon the arrival of the news of the victory of 
« Blenheim, the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, in the 
„ fulneſs of his joy, meeting with the late Lord 
Halifax told him, It was pity the memory of ſuch 
« a victory ſhould be ever forgot ; he added, that he 
« was pretty ſure his Lordſhip, who was fo diſtin- 


« guiſhed 


La 


»*% At wed int nr 


ADD 


he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the Earl of Sunderland, being malle Secretary of 


State in December of the abovementioned year, 


he continued Mr. Addiſon in the ſame 


employment under him; convincing us by this choice, that the Stateſman may receive 


great aſſiſtance from the Man of Letters. 


The taſte for . Operas beginning to prevail 
at that time in England, ſome of Mr. Addiſon's friends deſiring him to write © 
complied with their requeſt, and choſe for his ſubject Roſamond. He propoſed 


ne, he 
by this 


drama to excite an emulation in the Engliſh muſicians, to exert themſelves, without 
calling in any foreign aſſiſtance, and at the ſame time to give the ſpectators a piece in 
their own language, infinitely more exact and regular than the Italian Operas. How- 
ever, Roſamond did not ſucceed upon the ſtage, whether from the defect of the muſic, 


for which our language is ſaid by ſome perſons to be very improper 
prejudices in favour of the Italian taſte, which at that time began whol 
the Poetry of this piece has been always juſtly admired ; and, as Mr. 
(x) has given as much pleaſure im the cloſet, as others 
[4 


N or from the 
to prevail; but 
Ticket obſerves 
bave afforded from the ſtage, with all 


e aſſiſtance of voices and inſtruments, About the ſame time the comedy called The 


Tender Huſband appeared; to which Mr. Addiſon wrote the Prologue. 


« guiſhed a Patron of Men of letters, muſt: know 
« ſome perſon, whoſe pen was capable of doi 
«: juſtice to the action. My Lord if replies 
« thit he did indeed know ſuch a perſon ; but would 
« not deſire him to write upon the ſubje& his Lord- 
« ſhip had mentioned. The Lord Treaſurer entreati 

« to know the reaſon of ſo unkind a reſolution, Lo 

« Halifax briskly told him, that he had long with 
« indignation obſerved, that while too many fools 
« and blockheads were maintained in their pride and 
« luxury, at the expence of the public, ſuch men as 
1% were really an honour to their country, and to 
« the age they lived in, were ſhamefully ſuffered 
« to languiſh in obſcurity : that, for his own part, 
« he would never deſire any Gentleman of parts 
« and learning to imploy his time in celebrating a 
« Miniſtry, who had neither the juſtice or gene- 
« rofity to make it worth his while. The Lord Trea- 
« ſurer calmly replied, that he would ſeriouſly conſi- 
« der of what his Lordſhip had ſaid, and endeavour 
« to give no occaſion for ſuch reproaches for the 
« future; but that in the preſent caſe he took it 
% upon himſelf to promiſe, that any Gentleman 
4« whom his Lordſhip ſhould name to him, as a 
«« perſoh capable of celebrating the late action, 
« ſhould find it worth his while to exert his ge- 
« nius on that ſubject. The Lord Halifax, upon 
« this encouragement, named Mr. Addiſon ; but in- 
« ſiſted that the Lord Treaſurer himſelf ſhould ſend 
« to him: His Lordſhip promiſed to do ſo ; and ac- 
« cordingly deſired Mr. Boyle to go to him. Mr. 
« Addiſon, who was at that time but indifferently 
« lodged, was ſurprized the next morning with a 
* yiſit from the Chancellor of the exchequer; who, 
« after having acquainted him with his buſineſs, ad- 
« ded, that the Lord Treaſurer, to encourage him 
4 to enter upon his ſubject, had already made him 
« one of the Commiſſioners of appeals; but entreat- 
« ed him to look upon that poſt only as an earneſt 
% of ſomething more conſiderable. In ſhort, the 
% Chancellor ſaid ſo many obliging things, and in fo 
% praceful a manner, as gave Mr. Addiſon the utmoſt 
« ſpirit and encouragement to begin that Poem, 
„which he afterwards publiſhed, and entitled, The 
« Campaign: A Poem equal to the action it cele- 
© brates; and in which that preſence of mind, for 
« which the late Duke of Marlborough was ſo re- 
« markable in a day of battle, is illuſtrated by a no- 
« bler ſimile than any to be found in Homer or Vir. 
1 gil. The Lord Treaſurer kept the promiſe he had 
% made by Mr. Boyle: and Mr. Addifon ſoon after 
% the publication of his Poem, was preferred to a 
« conſiderable poſt.” 

[ 2 ] The deſed of the muſic, for which our — 
language is ſaid by ſome perſons to be very improper. 
We ſhall SG Wis Mc words A. — = 
nious writer, and friend of Mr. Addiſon, the author 
of the Ode to the Creator of the World, occaſioned by 
the Fragments of Orpheus. | know not, ſays he 


(5) Mr. John © (15), how it comes to bea late opinion among 


ughes in the 
P reface to his 


iſh Opera of 
Calypſo and Te- 
Fc; h 


« ſome, that Engliſh words are not proper for muſic. 
« That the Engliſh language is not fo ſoft and full 
« of vowels as the Italian, is readily granted; yet 
« this does not prove, that it is therefore incapable 
„ of harmony. Let it be conſidered, whether too 
great a delicacy in this particular may not run into 


5 


Sir Richard 


Steele 


* 6ffeminacy. A due mixture of conſohnnts is cer- 
* tainly neceſſary to bind the words, which may be 
«« otherwiſe too much diſſolved, and loſe their force: 
And as theatrical muſic expreſſes a variety of paſ- 
% ſions, it is not requiſite, even for the advantage of 
the ſound, that 4. ſyllables ſhould every where 
* -languiſh with the ſame looſe and vowelly ſoftneſs.” 
He proceeds then to conſider the reaſonableneſs of 
encoutaging Operas in our own language. The paſ- 
ſage is ſo elegant and full of good ſenſes that we — 
not forbear tratiſcribing it. But what, ſays he, is 
« certainly of much more conſequence in dramatical 
« entertainments, is, that they ſhould be performed 
in a language underſtood by the audience. One 
* would think there ſhould be no need to prove 
* this. The great pleaſure in hearing vocal muſic, 
« ariſes from the aſſociation of the ideas raiſed at the 
„ ſame time by the eſſions and the ſounds. 
Where theſe ideas are ſeparated, half the impreſ- 
* fiort is wanting; and where they are improperly 
“joined, it is imperfect. It is probable too, that 
the pleaſure we receive from the moſt pathetical 
< ſtrains of inſtrumental muſic, is in part aſſiſted by 
“ ſome ideas, which we affix to them, of paſſions, 

which ſeem to be expreſſed by thoſe ſtrains. If 
the airs in O may be heard with delight, for 
the ſame reaſon, even when the words ate not 
underſtood; yet it is impoſſible the recitative ſhou}d 
give pleaſure, which can taiſe no ſuch ideas ; this 
<< being not ſo properly ſinging, as ſpeaking in mu- 
* fical cadences. And the uſe of it ſeems to be in- 
troduced for the very ſame reaſon, which is given 
by Ariſtotle, for the eſtabliſhing the uſe of [ambic 
verſe in the Greek Tragedy; which is, that tho? 
it has not the charms of ſome other kinds of 
«« verſe; yet it is more proper for action and dialogue, 
as It approaches nearer to common ſpeech, Thus 
recitative. muſic takes its riſe from the natural 
tones and changes of the voice in ſpeaking, and 
is indeed no more than a ſort of modulated pro- 
* nunclation.“ He then obſerves, that the ſucceſt 
of entertainments of that kind depends chiefly on the 
muſic 3 and the difficulty of confining the ſcenes to 
ſuch Port interchanged flages of ReciTartive and 
Alas, and of binding the ſenſe in ſuch choſen meaſures 
and ſyllables, as quill ble give the compojer room 10 
diſplay his «kill, is indeed very great; yet notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſome examples of Operas and Poems for 
muſic, originally written in our language, with great 
beauty of thought and expreſſion, (by which he un- 
doubtedly intends Mr. Additon's Ryjamond, and a few 
others) have ſberon us, that they poetital part is ca- 
pable®of very agreeable beightnings. 

It is very juſtly obſerved, that the verſe as well 
as the thoughts of the Operz of Roſamond are vaſll} 
beautiful. But ſome of the greateſt artiſts in the me- 
ſical way declare it not fit for the muſical drama. How- 
ever, a Gentleman who made the ſong of Deborah 
and Barak ſo finely vocal, has ſet a great many of 
the ſongs in Ro/arrond. But the moſt exquifite Mu- 
fician now in England, having been often importuned 
by his friends to exert his genius upon it, has al- 
ways declared, that it was impoſlible for him to diſ- 
play it to any advantage on that occaſion ; in ſhort, 
that it was not fit for an Opera. As the har- 
mony of the numbers in Roſamond are fo * 

t 


«c 
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Steele ſurprized him with a dedication of this play; and afterwards acquainted the 


blic, that he owed ſome of the moſt tak ing ſcenes of it to Mr. Addiſon (5). The (% eee 
Ea made Lord Lieutenant of Itcland in 1709, he ap- 555 
pointed Mr. Addifon Secretary for that kingdom. The falary of Keeper © 


rl of Wharton being 


of the Re. 


cords in Ireland was conſiderably augmented, and that poſt was beſtowed upon 
Mr. Addiſon at this time, as a mark of the Queen's favour. He was in that kingdom 
when he firſt diſcovered Sir R. Steele to be author of the Taler, by an obſervation up- 
on Virgil, which he had communicated to him. His aſſiſtance afterwards in the courſe 


of that paper was very conſiderable [R]. 


the declaration of this Gentleman appeared a kind of 
paradox to all but the perſect Adepts in ſounds. The 
majority of theſe Artiſts, indeed, always prefer 
ſound to ſenſe ; and after a Poet has toiled to intro- 
duce the latter into his verſe, the muſical compoſer 
ſhall often oblige him to throw it all out, and ſubſti- 


| tute in its ſtead, a ſet of tuneful, melodious az 


things; or to lop off his verſe, till it appear as muti- 
lated as the ſtatue of Paſquin at Rome. One great 
advantage of the muſic of the Greeks and Romans 
was, that the Poet was generally at the ſame time the 
Muſician and Performer both vocal and inſtrumental ; 
talents which are ſeldom or never found united in 
the ſame perſon in theſe latter ages. In a word, 
Poetry is at preſent made uſe of as a kind of block, 
on which Muſic, if we may employ the figure, is 
curl'd and powdered. To one circumſtance in Roſa- 
mond, indeed, the muſical Compoſer may object, 
which is, that the principal character in it (Roſamond) 
has a ſoporiferous, and as it is ſuppoſed poilonous, 
draught given her by Queen Eleanor, which ſends 
her off the ſtage ſooner than ſhe ought to go, 
for the gratification of ſuch Gentlemen as are all 
ear: for as it is natural that the principal character 
Id be given to the fineſt voice, (and there are few 
exquilitely ſo) thoſe who ſee Roſamond repreſented, by 
that means loſe a great deal of pleaſure by the ima- 
ginary death or abſence of ſuch a Syren; but then 
this would be remedied, were it poflible to get 
voices that were all excellent. However, that very 
circumſtance which forms the defect in the muſical 
Drama, is a very great beauty in the ſpeaking Drama, 
if I may ſo call it, by the agreeable ſurprize the 
Audience are in, to find that Roſamond is not dead 
as they ſuppoſed, but had only taken a ſleeping 
draught as was before obſerved. We mult take no- 
tice of one particular in this piece which ſeems to 
have been overlooked, viz. that the comic Charac- 
ters (Sir Truſty, Grideline, &c. which would be 
ſo ridiculous in Tragi-comedy) are here found to have 
a wonderful effect, as was particularly viſible in the 
htter of them when repreſented by the facetious 
Mr. Leveridge. Serious 
and ſtill a nature; and unleſs enlivened by comic 
ſtrokes, is found too languid ; for on theſe occaſions 
the ear may be tired with ſounds, how exquiſitely 
ſoever they may be blended. | 
[R] His aſſiſtance afterwards in the courſe of that 
paper was very confiderable.] © In the laſt paper, 


(16) In bis Life © fays Mr. Tickell (16), which cloſed thoſe celebrated 


of Mr. A Aiſau. 


{17) Dedication Which imputation he alledges (17) the followi 
of the Drummer comiums which he gave to Mr. Addiſon. * 


performances, and in the Preface to the laſt vo- 
« lume, Sir Richard Steele has given to Mr. Addiſon 
the honour of the moſt applauded pieces in that col- 
„ Jeftion. But as that acknowledgment was deli- 
«« vered only in general terms, without directing the 
„public to the ſeveral papers; Mr. Addiſon, who 
« was content with the praiſe ariſing from his own 
« works, and too delicate to take any part of that 
« which belonged to others, afterwards thought fit 
« to diſtinguiſh his writings in the Spefators and 
„Guardians by ſuch marks, as might remove the 
** leaſt poſſibility of miſtake in the moſt undiſcerning 
« reader.” This paſſage Sir Richard Steele conſi- 
dered as a reflection upon himſelf, for not having 
ſufficiently acknowledged what was due to Mr. 
Addiſon in theſe writings; to juflify himſelf from 
en- 
ut 1 


to Mr. Congrevc, 4% have, ſays he (18), ay 4 one Gentleman, who will 


p. 7, 8. 
(13) Preface to 


le nameleſs, to thank for any frequent aſſiſtance to 


the 4th volurre © me, Which indeed it would have been barbarous 


of the Tatlers. 


« in him to havedenied to one, with whom he has 
« lived in an intimacy from childhood, conſider- 
ing the great caſe with which he is able to diſ- 


- 


is of too calm 


He had likewiſe a very large ſhare in the 
| Spetiators 


% patch the moſt entertaining pieces of this nature. 
„This good office he performed with ſuch force 
« of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that I fared 
„like a diſtreſſed Prince, who calls in 4 power ful 
*« neighbour to his aid z I was undone by AUX» 
« iliary. When I had once called him . I eval 
„not ſubſiſt without dependance on him. The 
« ſame hand writ the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
men and women, under the names of Maßen In- 
« firuments, the Diſtreſs of the News Writers, the In- 
« ventory of the Play-houſe, and the Deſcription of 
„% the Thermometer, which I cannot but look upon 
as the greateſt embelliſhments of this work. | 


As to the work itſelf, ſays Sir Richard (19), the (19) Tatkr," 
* acceptance it has met with is the beſt proof of its 271. | 


value; but I ſhould err againſt that candor, which 
* an honeſt man ſhould always carry about him, if 
* I did not own, that the nioſt approved pieces in 
it were written by others, and thoſe, which have 
* been moſt excepted againſt by myſelf. The hand 
* that has aſſiſted me in thoſe noble diſcourſes upon 
« the immortality of the ſoul, the glorious proſpects 
* of another life, and the moſt ſublime ideas of re- 
„ ligion and virtue, is a perſon, who is too fondly 
« my friend ever to own them; but I ſhould little 
« deſerve to be his, if I uſurped the glory of them. 
« ] muſt acknowledge at the ſame time, that I think 
« the fineſt ſtrokes of wit and humour in all Mr. Bic- 
« kerſtaff's Lucabrations, are thoſe, for which he is 
* alſo beholden to him.“ | 
Sir R. Steele then goes on to ask what Mr. Ticke/! 
meant by ſaying, that the Tatier wat however dropt 
at laſt, as it had been taken up, without Mr. Addi- 
Jon's participation. Let him ſpeak out, ſays he, 
and ſay, why, without his knowledge, would not 
« ſerve his purpoſe as well, If, as he ſays, he re- 
„ ſtrains himſelf to Mr. Addiſon's character, as 4 
* writer, While he attempts to leſſen me, he exalts 
* me; for he has declared to all the world, what I 
never have ſo explicitly done, that I am to all intents 
and purpoſes, the author of the Tat/er. He ver 
«« juſtly ſays, the occaſional aſſiſtance Mr. Addiſon 
gave me in the courſe of that paper, did not à lit- 
tle contribute to advance its ** — on, eſpecially 
* when, upon the change of the Miniſtry, be found 
leiſure to engage more conſtantly in it. It was ad- 
vanced indeed, for it was raiſed to a greater thing 
than I intended it; for the elegance, purity and 
correctneſs, which appeared in his writings, were 
not ſo much my purpoſe, as in any intelligible 
manner as I could, to rally all thoſe ſingularities of 
human life, thro' the different profeſſions and cha- 
« rafters in it, which obſtruct any thing that was 
truly good and great. After this acknowledgment 
you will ſee, that is, ſuch a man as you will ſee, 


that J rejoiced in being excelled, and made thoſe 


little talents, whatever they are which I have, 
„give way and be ſubſervient to the ſuperior quali- 
“ ties of a friend whom I loved, and whoſe mode- 
„ ſty would never have admitted them to come in- 
to day-light but under ſuch a ſhelter. So that all 
„ which the editor has ſajd, either out of deſign or 
«* incapacity, Mr, Congreve muſt determine to end 
« in this, that Steele has been ſo candid and upright, 
„that he owes nothing to Mr. Addiſon, as a writer; 
„but whether he does or does not, Whatever Steele 
« owes to Mr, Addiſon, the public owes Addiſon to 
« Steele. But the editor has ſuch a fantaſtical and 
« jgnorant zeal for his patron, that he won't allow 
« his correſpondents to conceal any thing of his, 
« tho' in obedience to his 9 What I ne- 
« yer did declare was Mr. Addiſon's, I had his di- 
rect injunctions to hide, againſt the natural warmth 
« and paſſion of my own temper towards my friends. 

« Many 

7 


(i) M 


erke 


= 2 


r 


(24) 1 


2 


(i) 
— the Ge 


dian, as We 
in his Letters, 


printed 172 T, 
where he ſays, 
« That Squire 


« Jronſide is too 


66 ve and too 
« feri an off- 


« ſpring of his 


« judicrous ance- 


« reader com- 
« plains that he 
« meets with no- 


« thing at all to 


Mr. * Spefta 


A'D'D 


1714, The pa 


cular 


tors and (i) Guardians, which were publiſhed in the years 1711, 1712, 1713, and 
which he wrote in the former are marked with the letters of the 

ter of the Guar- word CLIO [S]. Mr. Tickell informs us, that in the courſe of this work (H), the parti- +) The .- 
were ſeldom or never ſnewn to each other 

Vol. II. p. 285, and that Mr. Addiſon made little or no uſe of the letters 


7 their reſpective authors; 
ent in by the numerous cor - 


reſpondents of the Spectator, and therefore he could not have executed his large ſhare 
of this taſk in ſo exquiſite a manner, had he not ingrafted into it many pieces that had 


in order, and moulded into the form, 


laid by him in little hints and minutes, which he collected from time to time, ranged 
in which they now appear; particularly the 
Eſays upon Vit; The Pleaſures of the Imagination; The Criti 

« tors ; that the Others. Several volumes of this work have been t 1 
with univerſal applauſe TJ. And Sir Richard Blackmore in his E/ays (1) has 


upon Milton; and ſome 
into French, which met 


a very 


vert him in it z no conſort of muſical inſtruments playing upon one another ; not ſo much as a couple of pipes broke by the violent agitation of a jig at 
« his neighbour s houſe.” Heafterwards makes mighty merry err with the name of Neſor Irunſide, by bringing in Hector Backfide, Bully Broad - 
fide, Humphrey Wrongfide, and among others does not forget Neſtor Bli 


(20) Dedication 
of the Drummer, 
p. 97 10. 


(21) Ibid. p.11. 


„ me, when I had taken upon me to 


(22) Spectator, 
Ne 555. 


222222222222222383 


« Many of the writings now publiſhed as his, I have 
« been very patiently traduced and calumniated for, 
« as they were pleaſantries and oblique ſtrokes upon 
« certain the wittieſt men of the age, who will now 
« reſtore me to their good-will, in proportion to the 
« abatement of wit, which they chonght I employed 
« againſt them (20). 

Mark'd with tbe letters of the word CLIO.] 
Mr. Tickell tells us, as we obſerved in the preceding 
note, that Mr. Appisox thought ft to diflinguiſp bis 
writings in the SPECTATORS and GUARDIANS by ſuch 
marks, as might remove the leaſt poſſibility of miſtake 
in the moſt undiſcerning reader. This paſſage has been 
animadverted upon by Sir Richard Steele with pecu- 
liar ſeverity. © I have obſerved, ſays he (21), that 
„ the editor will not let me or any one elſe obey 
« Mr. Addiſon's commands in hiding any thing he 
« defires ſhould be concealed. I cannot but take 
© further notice, that the circumſtance of markin 
% his SpeFators, which I did not know till I 
% done with the work, I made my own act; be- 
« cauſe I thought it too great a ſenſibility in my 
« friend, and thought it, ſince it was done, better to 
«© be ſuppoſed mark'd by me than the author him- 
« ſelf; the real ſtate of which this zealot raſhly and 
« injudiciouſly expoſes. I ask the reader whether 
„% any thing but an earneſtneſs to diſparage me, 
% could provoke the editor in behalf of Mr. Addiſon 
to ſay, that he mark'd it out of caution againſt 

lay, it was I 

* that did it out of tenderneſs to him.” But in 
order to judge of this affair, let us ſee in what man- 
ner Sir Richard Steele "—_— himſelf concerning 
Mr. Addiſon's ſhare in the SpeFators, ** I hope, 
„ ſays he (22), the apology 
« licenſe allowable to a feigned character, may ex- 
cuſe any thing, which has been ſaid in theſe diſ- 
courſes of the SyECTaTOR and his works. But 
the imputation of the groſſeſt vanity would {till 
dwell upon me, if I did not give ſome account by 
what means I was enabled to keep up the ſpirit of 
ſo long and approved a performance., All the pa- 
pers mark'd with a C, L, I. O; that is to ſay, all 
the papers, which. I have diſtinguiſb d by any letter 
in the name of the Muſe CLIO, were given me 
by a Gentleman, of whoſe aſſiſtance I formerly 
boaſted in the Preface and concluding leaf of the 
Tatler. I am indeed much more proud of his 
long-continued friendſhip, than I ſhould be of the 
fame of being thought the author of any writings, 
which he himſelf is capable of producing, I re- 
member, when I finiſh'd the Tender Husband, I 
told him, there was nothing I ſo ardently wiſh'd 
as that we might ſome time or other publiſh a 
work written by us both, which ſhould bear the 
name of the Monument, in memory of our friend- 
ſhip. I heartily wiſh what I have here, were as 
honorary to that ſacred name, as learning, wit and 
humanity, render thoſe pieces, which I have taught 
the reader how to diſtinguiſh for his. When the 
Play abovementioned was laſt acted, there were ſo 
many applauded ſtrokes in it, which I had from 
the ſame hand, that I thought very meanly of 
my ſelf, that I had never publickly acknowledged 
them. Aſter I have put other friends upon impor- 
tuning him to publiſh dramatic as well as other 
writings he has by him, I ſhall end What I think 
I am obliged to ſay on this head, by giving my 
reader this hint for the better judging of my pro- 
duQions. That the beſt comment upon them 


. would be an account, when the Patron to the 


have made as to the 


« Tender Husband was in England or abroad. 

[T] Met with univerſal approbation] Let us bear 
the judgment of the author quoted in note [N). 
upon that work. The fineſt Genius's in England, ſays 


he (23), have exerted in the Spectator, all the fore (23) Diſſrrar. 
of their reflexions, all the delicacy of the flyle, and all ſ*r la poifie An 


the fire of imagination that can be conceived. . It is K 
an admirable work ; and it has preſerved a great part 
of its original graces and beautyin the Frenc 
on. There is ſuch a prodigious variety in it both with 
regard to the file and the ſubjefts which it treats of, 
that we may juſtly affirm, the French nation has no- 
thing to oppoſe to this work, that can be conſidered 
in all reſpe#s equal to it. The author of the Lay- 
Monaſtery, the late Mr. John Hughes, in his Preface 
to that work, gives us this character of the Specta- 
tor, to which his diſcoutſes were deſigned as a ſequel. 
« The world has been obliged to an author of diſ- 


cc tinguiſh'd merit, now living (24), for having been (24) i. e. io 
« the inventor of a manner of writing no leſs en- 1714. 


% tertaining than any which had been eſtabliſhed by 
« the practice of the moſt celebrated ancients. 
„The form, into which the beſt writer among the 
* Romans generally choſe to caſt his thoughts, was that 
„ of dialogue or of his converſations related, in which 
„ the perſons introduced were all Philoſophers, and 
ve the diſcourſes wholly ſerious; yet this he borrow- 
« ed from Plato, and others of the Greeks ; whom 
„ he profeſſed to imitate. But the introducing a ſet 
* of perſons of different humours and characters, 
« acting on ſome imaginary occaſion, which might 
% draw out a variety of incidents and diſcourſes, 
% and in which every paper ſhould be an entire 
« piece, at the ſame time, that it is a part of the 
„ whole, is the invention of the writer already 
© mentioned, who ſeems at once to have introduced 
© it, and carried it to perfection.“ A very ingeni- 
« ous and polite writer gives the ſollow ing general 
character of Mr. Addiſon's writings : 11 may re- 
* commend Mr. Addiſon, ſays he, as a perfect pat- 
« tern of true poetic writing... This author is more 
% labour'd ; like his great Maſter Virgil, he has 
e weighed every word, nor is there one expreſſion 
<« jn all his lines, that can be changed for any juſter, 


« or more forcible. than it ſelf (25).” Poſlbly this (43) Dijgrrarion 
e on reading the 
may obſerve here, that the Tatlers, SpefAators, and Claſfets, ard 

Guardians, have been tranſlated into moſt of the | 
Languages, and given birth to ſeveral 7 — For 4 


laſt compliment may be a little overſtrained. 


Euro | 
= in imitation of them in foreign countries. 


Germans had for ſome years together their Guar- 
dian. This laſt paper was printed at Hamborough, 
and compoſed by a ſociety of Gentlemen, Who un- 
derſtood Engliſh ; they tranſlated ſeveral of the Spec- 
taters, which had not before appeared in the Ger- 
man language; and this gave their Guardians ſo great 
a reputation, that zine or tet thouſand of them were 
uſually ſold. Theſe particulars we are informed of 


by a relation of Mr, Addiſon's (26), who likewiſe (26) See the Be, 
tells us, that when the OY SpeZFator was laid down o an Univerſ.1 
„ by thoſe hands which at firſt compoſed it, the pa- e Fam ble, 
% per was immediately ſet on ſoot again by ſome of NI. P. 26, 23. 


« the greateſt Wits in England. Several of whoſe 
« writings. of. different kinds had been received with 
« the utmoſt applauſe by the public ; yet even theſe 
« Gentlemen, to their great ſurprize, found the 
« thing would not do; and had the good ſenſe not 
only to drop their 4% u, but to conceal their 
„names. Mr. Addiſon ſaid upon this occaſion, that 

Rrr | * be 


; ) Vol I. 
given % taz 


.Fournal Lite- 
raire, tome ix. 


tranſlati- p. 159, 160. 


rench had for ſome time their Babilliard, or Tatler; Bowyer 
the Dutch have to this day their Spectator ; and the 2 
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a very handſome encomium upon them. His words are theſe, © Many more books 7 
<« on other moral ſubjects have been compoſed. with much wit and vivacity in our 
« own and foreign countries to expoſe vice and folly, and promote decency! and ſo- 
briety of manners. But the productions of this nature, which have of late appear- 
ed in this nation, whether we regard the juſt and generous ſentiments, the fertile in- 
vention, the variety of ſubjects, the ſurprizing turns of wit and facetious imagination, 
the genteel ſatyr, the purity and propriety of the words, and the beauty and dignity of 
the diction, have ſurpaſſed all the productions of this kind that have been publiſhed in 
any age or country. The reader no doubt is beforehand with me, and concludes, 
that I mean the Tatler and Spectator, which, for the greateſt part, have all the per- 
fection of writing, and all the advantages of wit and humour that are required to 
entertain and inſtruct the people; and it muſt chiefly be owing to the great depra- 
vity of manners in theſe looſe and degenerate times, that ſuch worthy performances 
have produced no better effects. Mr. Addiſon in the Freebolder (m) has taken notice 
of this complement of Sir Richard Blackmore in the manner following. As for the 


he looked upon the undertaking to write Spectators 
to be like the attempt of Penelope's lovers to ſhoot 
in the bow of Ulyſſes ; who ſoon found, that no 
body could fhoot well in that bow, but the hand 
which uſed to draw'it.” He then relates two 


ſtories, which ſhew, that among all the characters in 
that work, that of Sir Roger de Coverly was the fa- 
vourite with Mr. Addiſon ; who, 4 little before he 
laid down the Spectator, ( foreſering that ſome nimble 
Gentleman would catth up his pen the moment he had 
guitted it,) ſaid ts an intimate friend, with a certain 
warmth in his expreſſion, which he was not often 
guilty of, By Gd, TIL kill Sir Roger, that no body 
elſe may murder him. Accordingly the whole Spec- 
tator, N. 517, conſi/ts of nothing elſe but wan account 
of the old Knight's death and ſome moving circum- 
ſtances, which attended it. The other inſtance of Mr. 
Addiſon's tenderneſs for Sir Roger, is as follows: 
(27) No 410. Sir Richard Steele, in one of bis Spectators (27) has 


ol. 6. 
(26) Here the 


ingenious au- 


a little injudicioufly mage the old Knight pick up a looſe 
woman in Covent-Garden (28). Mr. Addiſon was fo 


thor miſtakes Heartily wexed when he read this paper, that be 
the place, it be- immediately called a coach, went to his friend Sir 
ing in the Tem- Richard, and never left him till he had made him 


ple Cloyſters, 


promiſe, that he would meddle no more with Sir 


Roger's character. 


But as the Spefator was received with ſo general 


an applauſe, it could not be exempt from an attack (a 
fate to which the nobleſt compoſitions are obnoxious.) 
for in the year 1711 there appeared a pamphlet en- 
(29) It was print- titled 4 Spy upon the Spectator (29). The preface 
ed for John Mor- declares, © That there may be ſeen more than ordi- 


phew near Stati- 4c 
oner's Hall, and ,, 
contains 24. pa-- 
ges in 8 vu. See 
Part 1, 86 
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nary reaſons to look rigs" into the Spectator's 
deſigns and management. he tyranny that he 
pretends to exert over the ſenſe and reaſon of his 
countrymen, and the ſmall ſtock of diſcretion 
with which he lays this daily burthen of ſpeculati- 
ons upon them, makes it neceſſary to ſtop him in 
the beginning, and let him know that the founda- 
tions of his power are only imaginary, and his no- 
tions are of the ſame nature as the clouds and 
miſts, that he pretends to caſt over his actions. 
Care ſhould be taken leſt by following him we 
loſe our wit, morality and religion. For ſhould 
we look upon him to be the touchſtone of wit, 
and the rule and ſtandard of judgment, and after- 
wards find that he is flat in the one, and exerciſes 
the other upon zrifles (N® 10) it may at laſt make 
us have a contemptible opinion of ingenuity and 
= way 


The author then proceeds to ſhew the danger that 


may ariſe from the Spectator with regard to morality ; 


46 
«c 
ce 
cs 
«c 
cc 
66 
66 


which, ſays he, is a ſerious thing, and of too 
much value to be loſt; and therefore, although the 
Spectator at preſent, under the pretence of en/i- 
vening it by wit (Ne 10) may impole only the ſha- 
dow of it upon us inſtead of the ſubſtance, yet he 
ſhould not be permitted to proceed ſo far as to 
make a buffoon of Ariſtotle, and write a burleſque 
upon Epictetus.“ 

The laſt danger which he infinuates may be occa- 


ſioned by the Spectator is that of religion. The 


T 
«c 
«c 
cc 
cc 
6» 


profeſſion, ſays he, as well as character of the 
Clergy, are too ſacred for the trivialneſs of ſuch 
papers; and who knows but the Spectator, who 
expreſt his averſion to bells at two months old 
(No 1) and has contracted a friendſhip with a Di- 
ine, that under the ſhelter of a weak conſtitution, 


“ Tatlers (50) The fr. 
| midable Mr. 
nis (in his 


8 
has laid aſide the cares and buſineſs of his function Letter amiliar, 


* to attend upon clubs, and chamber-council [No 2), l and criti- 


* may have ſome deſign againſt the fifty new churches, 1 cenſures ſome 


Dat leaſt will be againſt having any Sreeple- boi ſes r. Addiſon's 
„and Be/fries to them.” [es (but 


Without 


g ſeeming to know 
He concludes his preface with theſe words : that they were 


* The ſeveral Spectator, being a disjoined and con- his) Speators, 


* fuſed huddle of unmethodized notions, I do not 2 5 * 
ne 6 


* look upon my ſelf obliged to take them in order. the CharaQters in 


* However (notwithſtanding his magiſterial autho- that paper) he 


* rity) every one of them in proper time and place, fays, © That 


* may meet with due correction. And perhaps he ** Shadwell is of 


* ſhall ſhortly find, he has not art enough to diſguiſe — 3 — 


« himſelf; and that a net is too thin a cloak for a (cenfuredin the 


„ party-man to dance in.” But the ſame dull criti- © Taler) with 
ciſm might be mide on all the excellent pieces that ** bis box and his 


were ever publiſhed ; and that theſe aſſertions were 7x — 
groundleſs and malicious, appears from the beauty of « than the the 


thoſe papers, and the good effect they wrought (30) * torical auther 
Mr. Oldmixon has likewiſe cenſured the Spefa. © the Tenplr, 


tor's character as a critic; for he tells us (31), he makes uf 


. . . cc : 
* That in oppoſition to his own rule, he ſeldom 4 2 


* takes notice of any beauty, which had not been „ which are his 
« diſtinguiſhed before by others, as well as by him: © high and his 

* ſelf, either in writing or converſation. I do nat © 19v-runner;, to 
« fay this in the leaſt diminution of the merit of beat ust once 


c 


« that Gentleman as a Poet or Critick. He had 32 wry navy 
„ much of it as any man, but to let the reader a © tellectuals.” 
« little into the art of the Spectater; for if we are And a little after, 
* not to remark beauties, which have been remarked Ping of N. 
«© before, he has in a great meaſure engroſſed the 2 1 
* market to himſelf, by tranſcribing the moſt beau- « That there are 
« tiful paſſages of Milton and other Poets. Beſides, © as many bulls, 
* that art appears viſibly in his caution as to the cha- “ and blunders, 
* rater of authors, there being no better way to yy and 8 
© ſecure his own valuable one, than in doing ho- « 1 
* nour to that of others (32). The Spedtator, as a* are lines, and 
« Critic, is not without a ſmack of the character all delivered 
* of Lord Plauſible, as a Gentleman.” | . with that inſo- 
We have likewiſe another paſſage in that Critic to“ _— age 
the ſame purpoſe. © I cannot help taking notice, N uſually 
* ſays he (33), that the criticiſms in the Tat/ers, © attends upon 
Guardians and Spectators, are a little too common“ error and dela 
and ſuperficial, and not always juſt. Thoſe © e _ 
Milton are rather a collection of the beauties in i« Deity that 5 
* the Paradiſe Loft, than an exact criticiſm on the « ſpircs it, comes 
* mechaniſm of the Poem. Of the ſame kind © calmly and | 
* are the quotations out of other Poems; and it is © Withoutnoile- 
« ſurely moſt praiſe-worthy, that ſeveral of theſe 2205's Lees 


f ; . Vol. II. p. 40 
“Poems were written by the friends of the writers 408, . 8 


* of thoſe papers, and very often of the printers, 172 1. There is 


„However, in other ſpeculations they are the moſt much bluſter in 


«« polite and entertaining of any modern pieces, per- — ogra 
, haps in any modern language. With this high and in BN "Pidcourl 
« juſt opinion of thoſe authors, I muſt be ſo free as to on which it ani- 
* obſerve, that there is too much artifice in their re- madverts. 
« marks on writers and their writings, They ſeldom (31) 4” 1 
« meddle with any whoſe reputation i Il eſta- & anche mh 
me y putation is not well eſta- 5. 29, 290. A 
« bliſhed. Contrary to the Spectator's obſervation, 3g unpromiling 
„No 291. One great mark by which you may diſcover. title to the imi- 
% Critic who has neither taſte nor learning, is this, tation of a 
&« that he ſeldom ventures to praiſe any paſſage in — nor Bang 
* author, which has not been before received. Whoever, Ni * 


is acquainted with the Tatlers, Guardians and Spec. ere de bien penjer- 


% tators, need not to be told, that moſt of the paſ- (32) This {ever 
&« ſages, which are praiſed in theſe papers, were well infinuation might 
« known before to men of taſte, though they were 
not become ſo common as they have been ſince,” upon. 


perhaps deſerve to 
be animadverted 


(33) Ibid. p. 66+ 


to which Mr. 
Adddifon was 
raiſed, and the 


wealth he got, | 


made M I. Vol - 
ire obſerve 
2 That had f he 


« heen in France, 


« he would have vouted to awaken the nation to a ſenſe of it 


« heen ele 


« member of one TECCIVEd, an univerſal applauſe, and all parties, however divided and oppoſite: to 

conſpired in giving it the commendations it deſerved (n). It run for a month 
together, and then was ſtopt only by the indiſpoſition of one of the principal perform- 
ers. The author received a meſſage, that the Queen would be pleaſed to have it de- 
dicated to her (o); but as he had deſigned that compliment elſewhere, he found himſelf (the Tories) then 


obliged by his duty on the one fide, and his honour on the other, to ſend it into the 
«hundred livres; WOFId 


« of the 29 each other, 


« mies, a 

« the credit of 
« ſome women, 
« might have 
« obtained a 

40 yearly penſi- 
« on of twelve 


« or elſe might 


te have been im- 


40 priſon d in the 
« Baftile, upon 
« pretence that 
« certain ſtre kes 
« jn his Tragedy 
«c of Cato, had 
« been diſcovered, 


« glanced at the 
60 porter of ſome 
« man in power · 
Letters concerning 


the Engliſh Na- 
tion, Letter 
XXIII. 


(34) See the ſup- 


plement to the 
Nouvelles Lite- 
raires for the 


17th of October 


1716, 
(35) Nouvelles 
Liter, du 25 


Juillet 1716. P- 
51. 


ol. 8. 


ADD 


(#) The honours ec Tatlers and, Spectalors in particular, which are obliged to this ingenious and uſeful 

- „author for the character he has given of them, they were ſo generally diſperſed in 
«© ſingle ſheets, and have ſince been printed in ſo great numbers, that it is to be hoped 
«© they have made ſome proſelytes to the intereſts, if not to the practice of wiſdom and 
virtue, among ſuch a multitude of readers.” The ſituation of affairs in England in 
the year 1713 rendring the doctrine of liberty very ſeaſonable, Mr. Addiſon endea- 


beautiful, and Dr. Garth the epilogue. 


= 


[U] It was immediately tranſlated into French and 
Italian, and ated in moſt of the languages of Chriſt- 
endom.] The French tranſlation s Mr. Boyer was 
publiſhed at London in 1713. The Abbot du Bos 
likewiſe tranſlated it; but only the three firſt ſcenes 
of that verſion were printed (34). We have an Ita- 
lian tranſlation by the Abbot Salvini ; and e tragedy 
having been afted at Leghorn during the Carnival by 
the Academici Compattiti, it was received with ſuch 
prodigious applauſe, that the author was obliged to 

ubliſh it at Florence (35). Mr. Tickell ſays, that he 

as not been able to learn, whether that of Signor 
Valetta, a young Neapolitan Nobleman, has ever 
been made public. We have a Latin tranſlation of 
the celebrated Soliloguy of Cato in the beginning of 
the fifth act of that Tragedy, which, as the publiſher 
of it in the SpeFator obſerves (36), for concijeneſs, 
purity, and elegance of phraſe cannot be ſufficiently 
admired. This is faid to have been done by the late 
Dr. Francis Atterbury, Biſhop of Rocheſter. The 
Engliſh college of Jeſuits at Sc, Omers tranſlated the 
whole Tragedy into Latin, and had it ated by their 
pupils there with vaſt magnificence and prodigious 
applauſe. They ſent a copy of their verſion over to 
Mr. Addiſon. 

[VI] It contains ſeveral ingenious remarks in favour 
of that performance.] The author declares at the 
beginning of his Pamphlet his approbation of it, and 
tells us, that this Tragedy, cohich had raiſed the en. 
pectation of the town to a great height, bad juſtly 
ſatisfied it; and he divides his obſervations upon it into 
the following heads; 1. He gives a general idea of 
the character of Cato, in order to ſhew more 
evidently with what juſlne's and propriety his cha- 
rater, with all his ſentiments, is preſerved to the 
laſt. 2. He points out how jultly all the other cha- 
racters are diſtinguiſhed from each other, and made 
ſubſervient to the conduct of the whole. 3. He 
concludes with obſerving ſome extraordinary beau- 
ties in it, and ſhewing how exattly they are con- 
formable, not only to the true ſpirit of Poetry, 
but the beſt rules of Criticiſm. The reader we pre- 
ſume will not be diſpleaſed to ſee a more particular 
extract from this piece, ſince there is ſuch a peculiar 
fatality attending Pamphlets, even the beſt of them, 
that in a ſhort time they are neglected and forgotten 
by the public, and are only- to be found in the hands 
of the Curious. Our ingenious author tells us, that 
in order to form a general idea of Cato, we muſt 
„„ have a view of the ſcene of affairs in which he 
« ated, an age full of vice and corruption, de- 
bauch'd from their old generous Roman Principles, 
abounding with plots and conſpiracies againſt the 
preſent model of their Government, divided into 
parties, headed by violent and ambitious ſpirits, 
and carried on with all the arts of deſign, hy- 
poeriſy and diſſimulation; and in ſhort ſuch an 
age, wherein, as Cicero deſcribes it, it was as dan- 


* gerous for a good man to hazard himſelf in bu- 
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by his excellent Tragedy of Cato. It 
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* ſineſs, and act in public offices, as it was diſgrace- 
ful and mean to retire from them.” In this age, 
continues our critic, the great Cato appeared, acting 
merely upon. the principles of honour and juſtice, 
neither aw'd nor ſeduced by parties, with the trueſt 
notions of the ancient republic form, and a hearty 
zeal for it, publickly oppoſing both its diſguiſed and 
open enemies. When the civil war broke out, he 
ſided indeed with Pompey, as moſt of the Senators 
and lovers of their country did, not thinking him 
ſo dangerous an enemy as Cæſar; and Cato parti- 
cularly hoping by the influence he had over him to 
bring him to reſettle the State upon its old bottom, if 
Pompey happened to prove the Conqueror. Dr. Sewell 
proceeds then to ſtate Cato's public and private cha- 
rafter as it is repreſented by Lucan, who in that de- 
ſcription had as ſtrict a regard to truth as any Hiſto- 
rian. This Poet in the ſecond book of the Pharſa- 
lia has extremely well painted the ſimplicity of his 
manners and habit, his notions of Philoſophy and 
his manner of behaviour; and then deſcribed his zeal 
for the State, and his anxiety for the calamities, that 
were likely to befall it ; his generous concern for his 
fellow- ſufferers and negle& of himſelf, when Brutus 
comes to conſult him in the dead of the night. 
Our author has given us an elegant tranſlation of 
theſe paſſages ; and then remarks, how agreeable to 
this, the character of Cato is ſuſtained thro' the 


whole Play. In the ſecond Act, ſays he (37), we find (37) Obſervations 
him beſieg'd and encompaſſed by Czſar at Utica, in &c. p. 8. 


conference with a few Senators, who had adher'd to 
the cauſe of liberty, in this utmoſt exigence, re- 
gulating their debates, and returning an anſwer to 
Czſar with an air ſuperior to his fortune. And tho” 
in this debate he utters many ſentences, which would 
not be graceful for another to ſpeak, yet according 
to Quintilian's rule, they are very proper and juſt in 
him; for, ſays the Orator, ſentences are moſt proper- 
ly put in the mouth of men of authority, that the 
perſon may give a confirmation to the weight and im- 
portance of the ſubjett. In the third Adt we have an- 
other inſtance of the greatneſs of his ſoul, where 
he ventures himſelf unarmed amidſt a band of con- 
ſpirators, who by the fingle awe of his virtue are ſo 
abaſh'd, that they dare not execute their pur- 
poſe, when it was in their power. This is very a- 
reeable to Virgil's ſentiment, where he compares 
in his irt Afneid the ſudden fall of the waves and 
ceaſing of the winds, at the appearance of Neptune, 
to the rompoiag of a popular tumult in an inſtant 
by the ſight and words of a grave and good man. 
After Cato has delivered the mutineers up to juſtice, 
he wiſely takes an opportunity from thence to re- 
commend their darling /iberty to his friends, and 
goes off as calm and ſedate as if no ſuch thing had 
happened. In the fourth 44 we ſee a greater trial 
of his conſtancy, where when the relation of his 
ſon Marcus's death is brought to him by his brother 
Portius, before the narratign is finiſh'd, he thinks * 
0 * 
Li 


(9) It is the opt« 
mon of many, 
that ſome Cha- 
racters in this 
Tragedy glanced 


at certain men 


in power, who, 
in order to ward 


without any dedication. , Mr. Pope wrote the prologue to it, which is very off therefleQions 
It was tranſlated into French and Ita. „ might = 
lian, and acted in moſt of the languages of Chriſtendom [L.. Immediately after 


the publication of this Tragedy there was a pamphlet publiſhed by Mr. George Sewell 
who was afterwards a Phyſician, and author of the 


This pamphlet is entitled Ob/ervations upon Cato, a Tragedy 
to, dated April 25, 1713, pages 21, in 4*. (p). 
marks in favour of that performance (V). 
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of the loſs of his ſon, but only of Mis behaviour j 
and when he finds it glorious, cries out, I am ſa- 
tified ! This inſtance of fortitude our critic ob- 
ſerves is not unlike that in Corneille's Tragedy of 
Horace, obſerved by Monſieur Boileau in his Preface 
to Longinus, where the Father of the three Horatii 
being told, that two of his ſons were killed in the 
combat with the three Cvriatii, and that the third 
fled away ; grieves only for the ſhameful flight of 
the laſt ; and their fiſter acking him what he would 
have had him fingly done againſt three, he replied,--- 
Die. When we conſider Cato under another view, 
| 7 and his generous en- 

deavours to form his mind to true greatneſs, and to 
raiſe his hopes on future proſpeCts of a dignity, 
that would be the reward of his virtues, not of his 
birth. When we view him under the light of Phi- 
loſophy, we ſee him making uſe of it to form his 
reſolutions how beſt to diſengage himſelf from the 
world and Cæſar. There is a great variety to be 
obſerved in that excellent ſpeech upon this occaſi- 
on; his reſolution, his agreeable proſpects of eternity, 
and yet the uncertainty where and toben, which 
throws him into ſome little ſuſpence, till upon a 
view of the book and froord, he reſumes his reſolution. 
Cicero has a paſſage which ſeems to warrant the un- 
certainty of Cato's conduct in this point. While 
«© I am reading, ſays he, Plato's book, I am allur'd 
and charmed into a conviction of the immortality 
% of the ſoul, and its exiflence in a future ſlate ; 
„ but as ſoon as I have laid down the book, I re- 
«« lapſe into uncertainty, and all my former convic- 
tion ſlides away from me.” Cato, after a ſound 
lleep, (the bleſſing of a good and compoſed mind) 
executes his purpoſe, and even in the agonies of 
death ſhews a kind concern for his ſon, daughter, 
and friends z and then with an abhorrence of the 
world, and a ſeeming diſtruſt of his conduct, expires 
in a prayer to the Gods. Dr. Sewell proceeds next 
to the diſtinction of the remaining characters from 
each other; which rule is too much neglected in 
many of our celebrated Plays. Portius and Marcus 
are nicely diſtinguiſh'd in their complexions, manners 
and tempers; and this difference of ſouls runs viſibly 
thro' the whole Play into a friendly diſparity of ſen- 
timents, the one ſedate and calm, the other warm 
and paſhonate. 'They both a& upon the ſame prin- 
ciples of honour and virtue, and the example of 
their Father. The elder conſiders him as a lover of 
liberty and his country; the younger merely in op- 
ofition to Cæſar. The one copies his Morality and 
hiloſophy, the other ſhews his zeal for Rome. The 
critic points out other differences in their characters; 
and obſerves with regard to Juba, that his character 
1s entirely new. He copies from Cato's example, 
and is particularly animated to a noble imitation of 
him by his love for Marcia. His confuſion at the 
diſcovery of this love; his ſubmiſſion to Cato's au- 
thority ; his diſcourſe with Syphax on the preference 
of the arts of the mind to thoſe of the body; and 
in ſhort, every incident of his character is admirable. 
Nor is there a [eſs difference in the vicious than in the 
virtuous parts introduced. Sempronius and Syphax 
are both villains, traytors and hypocrites, but of a 
diſtinct kind; and the Roman and the African differ 
as much in their treachery as their complexion. 
Lucius, the oppoſite to Sempronius, tho' a friend to 
Cato, is of a mild, calm and mercitul diſpoſition, full 
of tenderneſs for ſufferers of all ſorts ; and in- 
clines to a gentler method, not ſo much . out of 
weakneſs, as from the review of the calamities 
that afflicted his country. The two women inhe- 
rit the different ſpirits of their fathers. The daugh- 
ter of Cato, concerned deeply for her father and 
the cauſe of virtue, checks an untimely paſſi- 
on, with the reflection of the relation ſhe bears 
to the Head of that cauſe, and by an excel- 
lent artifice of the Poet, upon the ſuppoſition of 
the death of her lover, diſcovers her value for him. 
This incident is natural as well as neceſfary, ſo 
that it takes away all indecency unworthy of a 
daughter of Cato. On the other ſide, Lucia of a ſoft 
and compaſſionate temper, cannot diſguiſe, her thoughts, 
but after ſhe has revealed them, fearful of the conſe- 


e [X]. 


quences reſolves to wait the event of things before 
e makes her lover happy. Here is the timidity and 
pity of her father Lucius ; and at the ſame time her kind- 
neſs to Marcia engages her as far as his friendſhip to 
Cato did him. Dr. Sewell remarks, that the plot is 
juſtly worked up from theſe characters; and that in 
the Cataſtrophe, which is of a mixed nature, unfor- 
tunate gbodneſs is left upon conjecture and to the 
Gods, and the other virtuous characters ate all reward- 
ed. The Critic then obſerves, with regatd to the parti- 
cular beauties of the Play, that the paſſions which 
the chirafter of Cato is moſt apt to raiſe, are indig- 
nation, admiration and pity ; indignation, to ſee ſuch 
exalted virtue oppreſſed by ſucceſsful ryranny ; ad- 
miration,' in obſerving the Patriot, in the midft of all 
his calamities, great, good, and intrepid ; pity, for 
his il] ſucceſs in the public cauſe and his domeſtic 
misfortunes, which are apt ſo much the more to move 
others, as they affected him leſs. Dr. Sewell tells 
us likewiſe, that he would have but a mean opinion 
of an audience, who ſhould not be moved by it. 
He remarks, that moſt of Cato's ſpeeches are filled 
with indignation againſt Cæſar; and that, accordin 

to Quintilian, interrogations agree beſt with that — 
ſion, and heighten the ſentiments. Of this kind we 
have ſeveral beautiful inſtances in the ſecond act, be- 
tween Decius and Cato, particularly where Decius 


tells him how anxious Cæſar was for his life, and 
Cato replies; 


Would he ſave Cato ? Bid him ſpare his country. 


We have another fine inſtance in the fourth act, where 
Juba ſays; 


While Cato lives, Ceſar will bluſh to ſee 
Mankind enflav'd, and be aſbam'd of Empire. 


And he returns ; 


Ceſar aſham'd ! has be not ſeen Pharſalia ? 


The very mention of Pharſalia is the ſtrongeſt mark 
of indignation, without any other exaggeration. The 
Critic obſerves one more bats, which is as follows. 
It is upon a common topic, which all our Poets have 
occaſion for ſome time or other, an impoſſibility. 
What work do they make here ? Sometimes you 
might as well move Olympus ; at others, Stars muſt 
be graſp'd at ; and the more moderate are contented 
with _— Rivers flow backward to the fountain 
head. But here we may obſerve the judgment of the 
Poet in the firſt act, where Sempronius is telling 
Portius what a happineſs he ſhould enjoy, if Cato 


his father would give him his filter Marcia ; to which 


he replies, 


Alas ! Sempronius, wouldft thou talk of love 

To Marcia, while her father's life's in danger? 
Thou might'ft as well court the pale trembling ve/ial 
When ſbe be holds the holy flame expiring. 


This image is new, beautiful, and judiciouſly ſuited . 


to the circumſtances; and nothing could be more 
agreeable to the notions of a Roman, than ſuch 
an impoſſibility ; beſides that the glance at religion 
improves and exalts the idea to the higheſt pitch. 
Dr. Sewell obſerves, that it appears from a dialogue 


de Oratoribus (38), attijbuted by ſome to Tacitus, and (38) C. * ard 5 


by others to Quintilian, that Curiatius Maternus com- 

ſed a Tragedy upon this ſubjeR ; and it is proba- 

le, by the hint which Horace gives in his firſt Ode 
of the ſecond book to Pollio, that Cato bore a con- 
ſiderable part in his Tragedy, which he adviſed him 
to defer publiſhing, till matters were better compoſ- 
ed, and forbear a ſubject, which could not but be 
ungrateful to many at that time. Dr. Sewell con- 
cludes with this obſervation, that this was not de- 
* as a State or Party- play; but that the character 
of Cato was drawn from the life, without any regard 
to the circumſtances of the time, when the — 
appeared. It'is very certain indeed, that Cato's cha- 
racter is juſt, and formed upon the truth of hiſtory : 
but Mr. Tickell has aſſured us, as we obſerved above 


in 


3, 


(39) Dedication 


of the Drummer, 


Þ Is, 16. 


Rage [X]. Mr. Deſchamps having ſeen this Tragedy wrote one upon the ſame ſubject, 
and under the ſame title, which has been oppoſed to that of Mr. Addiſon [V 


in the tert of this article, that Mr. Addiſon was in- 
duced by the ſtate of affairs at the time when it w 

acted, to bring it upon the ſtage then. Dr. Sewell 
has ſubjoined to his Ob/ervations a Poem upon this 
Tragedy, wherein having complained that Operas had 
long triumphed over Poetry and Tragedy, he takes 
notice that this performance had awakened men from 
their ſtupid indolence : 25 | | 


Thoſe heads, that us'd moſt indplent to nose 
To StxG-sonc BALLAD, and SONATA lope, 
Began their buried ſenſes to explore, 

And found they now had paſſions as before : 
The power of natur int t l 

In ſpite of prejudice tompelld to melt. 


He then applauds Cato's conſtancy, and obſerves that 
the Soul of Rome appeared more eminent and great 
in his ſingle character, than when it reigned in whole 
crowds of Senators. 


— 2 the juſtneſti of the Poets thoughts, 

« Whoſe ſmalleſt extellence is want of fault.: 
Without affected we and noiſe he warms, 
Without the gaudy dreſs of beauty tharms : 
Love, the ol Jubjee of the buskin'd Muſe, 

Return, but ſuch as Roman virgins uſe. 

A virtuous love, chaſtis'd by pureſt thought, _ 

' Not from the fanty, but from nature wrought. 


He then calls upon the Britons, to do honour to their 
modern Poet, and place him in a rank ſuperior to 
the moſt admired of their ancients, Johnſon and 
Shakeſpear. ; e 


While Pbæbus binds the Iawrel on his brow, 
' Riſe up ye Muſes, and ye Poets bow : 
Superior worth with admiration greet, 
And place bim neareſt to his Phabus's ſeat, 


IA This Tragedy was begun long before it «was 
brought upon the flage.) © This Tragedy, ſays Mr. 
« Tickell, appeared in public in the year 1713, when 


© the greateſt part of the laſt act was added by the- 


% author to the foregoing, which he had kept by 
« him for many years. He took up a deſign of 
« writing a play upon this ſubject when he was very 
young at the Univerſity, and even attempted 
«« ſomething in it there, though not a line as it now 
„ ſtands, The work was performed by him in his 
« travels, and retouched in England, without any 
<< formed reſolution of bringing it upon the ſtage, 
« till his friends of the firſt quality and diſtinction 
«« prevailed with him to put the laſt finiſhing to it, 
* at a time when they thought the doctrine of liber- 
« ty very ſcaſonable.” This paſſage has given a new 
occaſion to Sir Richard Steele to animadvert upon 
Mr. Tickell with his uſual vehemence and aſperity. 
We ſhall give Sir Richard's obſervation entire, be- 
cauſe it acquaints us with ſome particulars relating 
to that Tragedy and the author of it. All the 
% town knows, ſays he (39), how officious I was in 
ce bringing it on; and you that know the town, the 
« theatre, and mankind very well, can judge how 
«« neceſſary it was to take meaſures for making a 
ce performance of that ſort, excellent as it is, run 
into popular applauſe, I promis d before it was 
<< acted, and performed my duty 8 to the 
1% author, that I would bring together ſo juſt an au- 
1 Jience on the firſt days of it, that it ſhould be im- 
« poſſible for the vulgar to put its ſucceſs or due 
„ applauſe to any hazard; but I don't mention it only 
„to ſhew, how good an Aid de Camp I was to Mr. 
« Addiſon, but to ſhew alſo that the editor does as 
„% much to cloud the merit of this work as I did to 
* ſet it forth. Mr. Tickell's account of its being 
* taken up, laid down, and at laſt perfeRted, after 
4% ſuch long intervals and pauſes, would make any 
+ one believe, who did not know Mr. Addiſon, that 
« jt was accompliſhed with the greateſt pain and la- 
«*bour, and the iſſue rather of learning and induſtry, 
* than capacity and genius. But I do aſſure you, 
* that never Play, which could bring the author 


% any reputation for wit and conduct, notwitſtand- 
* ing 'twas fo long before it was finiſh'd, employed 
„the author ſo little a time in writing. If I re- 
member right, the fifth Ad was written in leſs 
© than a weeks time; for this was particular in 
„this writer, that when he had taken his reſoluti- 
% on, or made his plan for what he deſigned to 
4e write, he would walk about a room, - 22 , dictate 
„it into language with as much freedom and eaſe 
* as any one could write it down, and attend to 
* the coherence and 1 of what he diftated, 
“ J have been often thus employed by him, &c.“ 
F] Which has been oppoſed to that of Mr. Addi on.} 
This Tragedy of Des Champs was even preferred to 
that of Mr. Addiſon, in a kifertation publiſhed in the 
Mercure Galant, a collection worthy ſuch an extra- 
ordinary piere of criticiſm. Des Champs's Cats was 
dedicated-by him to the Duke of Orleans, and it was 
tranſlated into Engliſh in Blank Verſe, and publiſhed 
with a Parallel betwixt that piece and the Tragedy of 
Caro written by Mr. Appison, at London, 1716. 
The author of this Parallel pretends to ſhew, by an 
analyſis of the two Plays, that Mr. Addiſon's is ver) 
faulty in the ſtructure of the fable, while the French 
Tragedy is extremely beautiful; and that the Epi- 
ſodes of the Engliſh Poet are abſolutely detached 
whereas thoſe of the French Poet depend upon the 
ſabje&, are full of diſtreſs, and diſcover the plot; 
in ſhort, that the conduct of the latter is regular, 
wonderful, agreeable to truth, moving and great. 
Mr. Des Champs ſuppoſes, that Portia, the daughter 
of Cato being fallen into the hands of the Parthians, 
after the defeat of Craſſus, is advanced at the Court 
of Arſaces, under the denomination of his daughter, 
and that after that Prince was dead; ſhe becomes 
Qgeen of Parthia. Ho attempts, as he ſays himſelf 


40), to throw a concern of paſſion betwixt her and (40) In the Pre- 
#/ar which he could not have done, if ſhe had face to his Cato. 


been known to be Cato's daughter. Cato is ſurpriz- 
ed to find his daughter a Queen ; and inſtead of mak- 
ing uſe of her affiſtance to ſupport his r he 
thought it criminal to keep a Scepter in his family, 
and takes occaſion frequently to perſuade Portia to re- 
nounce her Crown. This ſudden change exaſperates 
Pharnaces King of Pontus, who deſigned to marry 
the Queen; upon this he reſolves to aſſaſſinate Cato; 
he propoſes it to Cæſar, who abhorring ſuch a 
treachery informs Cato of it. Pharnaces in deſpair 
attempts to kill Cato and Cæſar, and makes himſelf 
Maſter of their place of conference, and fiezes Por- 
tia and the city of Utica. The danger that Cæſar 
was in makes him run to ſuccour his troops ; Phar- 
naces is defeated ; but the Romans who followed 
Cato join themſelves to Cæſar's army; and Cato 
having no other reſource but to ſubmit to Cæſar, 
or kill himſelf, chofe the latter. 'This is the plot of 
Mr, Des Champs's Tragedy. The author of the Par 
ralle] then gives us ſeveral paſſages of the French 
piece in oppoſition to the beauties of the Engliſh, 
tho* he confeſſts be is puzz/td in the choice. He ex- 
tolls the extracts which he makes; compares them 
to the moſt applauded parts of Corneille and Racine ; 
and concludes the whole Para//e/ in this manner: 
The cauſe is ready to be beard; pronounce, my Lord, 
T7 have ſaid it, and don't repent, I conſent to be 
judged by an ExclLisn man. As for the reſt, I have 
no other intention than to excite between Mr. Abpison 
and Mr. Ds Cuanys an emulation, which may en- 


courage the latter to proceed upon the foot of Cor- 
neille, and puſh on the firſt to become a Corneille to 


England. However, after all theſe Elogiums Mr. Des 
Champs's piece did not ſucceed in the leaſt, and was 
generally deſpiſed here by all good judges. It met with 
the fame fate among perſons of tafte and learning 
in other countries; and we find that one of the au- 
thors of the Journal Literaire having recommended 
this Play,' a brother-writer of 'his, (whom we have 
quoted above,) diſowned that Elogium' of it in ex- 
preſs terms. With regard to Mr. Addiſon, fays 


76 he (41), foreigners may form a judgment of his (41) N 
4 2 by the volumes of the SpeFaror, which Liter. ubi ſupra, 
66 


ve been already publiſhed in French. But we 
| 8 © ek ** could 


from the principal action, and make it diſappear :_ 


P- 215, 


commendations imaginable, tho' he had written 
nothing elſe beſides his Cato. We cannot imagine, 


** continues he, how it happened, that in one of 


% our Fournals among the literary news from the 
« Hague, there was publiſhed ſuch an extravagant 
« Elogium upon the French Cato, and at the ſame 
« time ſo injurious a reflexion upon that of Mr. 
« Addiſon. We are ſo far from approving this, 
© that we are of opinion, the Parallel which the 
« French have publiſhed between theſe two pieces 
* equals all that unjuſt contempt, which the Engliſh 


in every age have caſt upon the French. There 


% is no exaggeration in this; for nothing can be 
* conceived more extravagant, than to prefer a 
„ piece, which is ſcarce equal to the worſt of 
* Pradon's works, to one of the moſt perfect com- 
* poſitions, which England has produced.” This 
critique is very judicious, but 1 it would 
have been more juſt, if inſtead of fixing this 
ridiculous Parallel between the Cato of Mr. Des 
Champs and that of Mr. Addiſon, upon the French 
in general, the author had obſerved, as it was 
done in another Jeurnal, that the Engliſh would 
not do juſtice to the French nation, "if they fhould 
impute to it the ſentiments of the author, who 
compared the French and Engliſh Cato together, and 
was even ſo raſh as to give the preference to the for- 
(42) lem. des er (42). 

2 13 IZ] We cannot avoid taking notice here of an ano- 
1716, p. 337, nymous author, who wrote a Critique upon Mr. Ad- 
(43) See Neu- diſon's Cato (43); and it appears very clearly, that 
ö her dz 1 his deſign was to find fault with that piece, in order 
Fan 4s 1 an to revenge the French nation for the preference, 
717% which Mr. Addiſon in ſome of his Spe&ators had 
given to the Engliſh writers over the French. But 
this over-officious Champion will hardly be ac- 
knowledged by the French any more than the au- 
thor of the Parallel between the two Cato's. In 
ſhort, he had neither candour nor abilities ſufficient 
to execute the task, which he had undertaken. He 
cenſures Mr. Addiſon for faults, which he was not 
guilty of, and which can only be charged upon 
the j rench tranſlator. For inſtance, he ranks a- 
mong the faults againſf common ſenſe, the firſt 
words of the Tragedy according to Mr. Boyer's 

tranſlation ; 


L'Arrore Hob ſcurcit, & ſe couvrant Pafreux nuages 
nameine qu avec peine le jour fatal, qui doit decider 
du fort de Caton & de Rome. 


Or according to Mr. Hullin ; 


I' Aurore ſe couvrant d'un voile tenebreux 
N'annonce qu'a regret un jour fi malbeureux ; 
Four fatal a Caton, plus funefte pour Rome, 
Puiſqu'il va decider du fort de ce grand homme. 


* This, ſays he, is contrary to all the rules of the 
«© Drama to open the cataſtrophe of the Play in the 
«© firſt words of it, which inform us, that it is 4 
ata] day, a day which is to decide the fate of 
« Cato; this is expreſly ſaying, that Cato muſt die, 
* or at leaſt ſubmit to Ceſar.” But Mr. Addiſon has 
| taken care to avoid ſo flagrant a miſtake, for the ori- 
(44) This Gen- ginal has nothing to that purpoſe ; and the (44) Ab- 
— abe be Du Bos has 1 it a exactly — the fol- 
lowing manner, which is equally agreeable to good 
haps cog ay ſenſe * to the rules of the Drama. 38 Fg 
mong other pie- les Quelle a Pair ſombre ® Duels nuages lui 
ces, a work en- couprent le front? N'ameneroit elle qu'a regret ce 
| ws - grand jour, ce jour memorable, 1 doit enfanter la 
for la Fee & - deflinte de Caton & de Rome. In ſhort the faults, 
la Peinture. This Which the abovementioned author pretends to find 
work abounds in the ſtructure and ceconomy of this Tragedy, either 
wen a multitude are not to be found in it, or are no faults at all, or 
obſervations, are ſuch faults, as may with equal juſtice be imputed 
to Corneille and Racine, and yet have never been 
objected to thoſe great Poets: It were very eaſy to 
produce inſtances of all this, and to confute this cri- 

tic beyond any poſſibility of contradiction. 
(45) Tranlatea Mr. Voltaire, in his Diſcourſe on Tragedy (45), to 
by Mr. Lock man. the Right Honourable the Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, 
prefixed to the 4th Edition of his E/ay upon the Civil 
| Wars of France, and upon the Epic: Poetry of the Eu- 
(46) Pag. 7, 8. ropean Nations (46), having obſerved the defects of 
the French ſtage, where the benches ſet on the ſtage 


ADD 


„ n ee jaſtly have denied him the greateſt 


contract the ſpace of it, and make it almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to repreſent the whole action. To this de- 
* feR, ſays he, it is owing, that the ſcenes and de- 
* corations, which are ſo ſtrongly recommended by 
** the ancients, ſo ſeldom ſuit the Play. Above all, 
it hinders the actors from paſſing out of one room 
into another before the ſpectators, as was the ju- 
*« dicious practice of the Greeks and Romans, in or- 
der to preſerve at one and the ſame time the unity 
of place and 1 He then proceeds to 
ſhew that the French writers could not attempt to 
bring Pompey's Ghoſt, or the Genius of Brutus, on 
their ſtage, among ſo many young people, who view 
the moſt ſerious incidents pure'y that they may have an 
opportunity of ſaying ſome ſmart thing: How 
* could we, ſays he, bring in the . midſt of theſe 
* the body of Marcus to Cato his father, who 
makes the following ſpeech ? 


Welcome, my ſon ; here lay bim down, my friends, 
Full in my fight, that I may view at leiſure 

The bloody coarſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds 3 
How beautiful is death, when earn'd by virtue ! 
Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to ſerve our country ? 


Alas! my friends? © 
Why mourn you thus ? let not a private loſs 
Aid your hearts ! Ii Rome requires our tears, 
The Miftreſs of the world. 
ome is no more ; 
O liberty! O virtue O my country ! e. 
Cato, laſt Scene of Act IV. 


* This is what Mr. Addiſon did not ſcruple to brin 
before an Engliſh Audience; this is what was — 
* lated into Italian, and played in ſeveral cities of 
Italy. But were we to exhibit ſuch a ſcene in 
* Paris, would not the pit immediately cenſure it, 
* and the Ladies turn away their faces with an air 
* of diſtaſte ?” 

The ſame author has likewiſe in the dedicati- 
on of his Tragedy of Zayre, to Mr. Falkoner an Engliſh 
Merchant, taken occaſion ro commend Mr. Addiſon's 
Cato, and at the ſame time to cenſure it in ſome 
points. Having obſerved that ſimplicity was one of 
the moſt remarkable characteriſtics of the beſt wri- 
ters of antiquity ; and adviſed the Engliſh to in- 
troduce this ſimplicity upon their ſtage, which is 
generally too full of ſcenes of horror, and the moſt 
ſhocking ſights, and to mix more of truth and na- 
ture with their nobleſt images, he proceeds in this 
manner: 


Addi ſſin Pa deja tentt ; 
C'ttait le Porte des ſages ; 
Mais il toit trop concerts, 
Et dans fon Caton fi vante, . 
Ses deux filles en verite, 
Sont d'inſipides perſonn iges. 
Tmitez, du grand Addifſon, 
Seulement ce qu'il a de bon. 


That is, 

« Immortal Addiſon, a Bard 
« Form'd to delight the men of ſenſe, attempted 
0 theſe juſt maxims to reform the ſtage. 
« Yet even he how great ſoe'er his merit, 
« Is too elaborate for ſimple nature 
« And in his Cato ſo admir'd, the Ladies 
« With all their love-ſcenes form two characters 
„Dull and unworthy of the noble Drama. 
* 'Tho' mighty Addiſon ſhould lead the way, 
Vet imiggge his excellencies only. 


. 
3 oo » 


The ſame author in ſome Letters, ( juſt publiſh- 
ed) which he wrote concerning the Engliſh Nati- 
on (47), tells us, that“ the firſt Engliſh writer, (47) Lets 
* who compoſed a regular Tragedy, and infuſed a XVIII. vo Tie- 
© ſpirit of elegance thro” every part of it was the 89 
44 illuſtrious Mr. Addiſon. His Cato is a maſter- 
* piece both with regard to the diction, and the 
boats and harmony of the numbers. The cha- 
«© rafter of Cato is in my opinion greatly ſuperior to 
4% that of Cornelia in the Pompey of Cornei/le; for 
« Cato is great without any thing of fuſtian; and 
% Cornelia, who beſides is not a neceſſary character, 
« tends ſometimes to bombaſt, Mr. Addiſon's Car? 
| « appears 


Tee- 


AD 


appears to me the greateſt character that was ever 
ze) We have , “ brought upon any ſtage (48) ; but then the reſt of 
the tollowing fine ce them don't correſpond to the dignity of it; and 
charocter aber oe * this dramatic piece, ſo excellently well written, is 
in the 7 « disfigured by a dull love - plot, which ſpreads a cer- 
* regel cha- tain languor over the whole, that quite deſtroys 
« patter is mov- ee the beauty of it.” He informs us afterwards, 
« ed by no conit- that the enſtom of introducing love at random, and 
2 N 2 at any rate in the Drama paſſed from Paris to Lon- 
T — of virtue, 4% about 1650, with our ribbons and our perrugues. 
« the fen'* of The Ladies, tho adorn the theatrical circle there in 
« which is res the ſame manner as in this city (Paris), will ſuffer 
« mined in OF be only to be the theme of every converſation. The 
j RT judicious Mr. Addiſon had the effeminate complaiſance 
« Publick Spirit. to ſoften the ſeverity of his dramatic charafter ſo as 
« All regards to fo adapt it to the manners of the age, and from an 
« his domelt'®. 0 endeapory to pleaſe, quite ruined a maſter-piete in its 
« are wholiy 77 Fs 5 . . 7 
« ld alide; and 1 Since bis time, the Drama is betome more re- 
« that Hero is gr, the audience more difficult to be pleaſed, and 
« drawn as hav- 28riters” more correct and leſs bold. Perhaps Mr. de 
« ing by this Voltaire's aſſertion, that Mr. Addiſon was the firſt 
a 2 Engliſh coriter, who compoſed a regular Tragedy, will 
« ies: each admit of ſome doubt ; fince Mr. Otway's and Mr. 
« ft rom the Rowe's Tragedies, and Mr, Congreve's Mourning-Bride 
« diſtreſſes of his are generally conſidered by the critics not only as 
« family, which elegant, but alſo as regular performances, tho? they 
2 8 22 were written before Mr. Addiſon's Cato. 
« their adhe- The ingenious Mr. de Voltaire having cenſured ſo 
« rence to the much the love-plot in Cato, we ſhall now give the 
« cauſe of truth very oppoſite opinion of a very celebrated writer (49). 
: — __ In our degenerate age, ſays he, the Poet muſt have 
* thing. otters © More than ordinary skill to raiſe the admiration of 
« by Cato but © the audience ſo high, in the great and public 
« what is wor- parts = his Drama, to make a looſe people attend 
« thy the beſt of C to a paſhon which they never, or that they very 
- el _ the e faintly, felt in their own boſoms. That perfe# 
* ck 1 piece, called Caro, which has done ſo great honour 
« yea him, are to our nation and language, exce/ls as much in the 
« not only the paſſions of its lovers, as in the ſublime ſentiments 
« moſt warm for © gf its Hero; their generous love, which is more 
- = 5 < heroic than any concern in the chief characters of 
«nw moſt Drama's, makes but ſubordinate characters in 
« may think “ this.“ . , Sir Richard gives an inſtance of the hero- 
« will not need iſm in this love-plot, in the noble anſwer which Juba 
xt a be _— makes to Marcia's reproof for entertaining her with 
« with che han. his paſſion at a juncture when the common cauſe 
b , 
« pine of the (ſhould take place of all other thoughts. Juba's words 
« toul in the begin thus: 
«& next.“ See the 
Guardians N. 33, 
for the general 
character of Cato. 
N. 43 fer ſome 
of its beauties; The learned Dr. Fiddes cenſures the two following 


and N. 64 for its 11 ; - : : 
ae Fa Fae lines in this Tragedy. The verſes are theſe ; 


(49) Sir Richard 
Steele in the 
Lover, p- 28. 
London printed 


ond! edema I do not know, ſays the Doctor (yo), whether this 


(50) in his Pre-“ be any great compliment to the Ladies. We grant 
fatory Epiſile “ it is ſpoken by a Heathen Lady; but it is by one 
concerning ſome ** that makes profeſſion of a rigid and ſtrict virtue, 
remartcs to be © to which regard ought always to be had, before a 
pg: Ho* Chriſtian audi Yet why ſhould it h 
mer's liad, occa- riltian auditory. et W y ouid it happen 
ſoncd by the © that a woman muſt fall whenever {ſhe happens to 
propulals of Mr. ““ make a falſe ſtep ? Why ſhould we not allow the 
Pope towards a se other ſex a liberty of mind, wherein the great tri- 
new Engliſh ver- «c p : 1 ; 3 
fion of hat l.“ umph of virtue conſiſts, to reſiſt an inclination 
em. To the Reva“ they might at firſt have indiſcreetly entertained ? 
Dean Swift, By © Tho? were the words to be underſtood only as a 
Richard Fiddes, 4 caution to the Ladies, againſt all indecent or irre- 
pr 191, 102: „ oular advances upon the firſt motions of love, the 
London printed | 0 f 
fir J. Wyat, “ author's deſign had been very juſt; but then he 
1714, 126, * ought to have ſpoken it to them as a caution, and 
„not in terms ſo general as appear to turn it into 
%a reflexion.” However in our _ the Poet 
put thoſe words into Marcia's mouth as a caution 
to her ſex, to prevent their falling into temptati- 
ons of any kind, by ſuggeſting that the leaſt a 
* . P- 
6 proach to them is fatal. We find the following 
(51) Grard/an, characters of the lovers in Cato (51). © Theſe, ſays the 
or 33 London author, “are more warm though more diſcreet than 
ne for J. © ever yet appeared on the ſtage, have a conſtant 
Tonſon 1714 46 N. » 
129, BM ſcale of the great cataſtrophe which was expected 
7 


Thy reproofs are juſt | 
Thou virtuous maid ; I'll haſten to my troops &fc. 


In ſpight of all the virtues we can boaſt, 
A woman that deliberates is loft, 


D. 


Mr. Dennis likewiſe wrote a Criticiſm upon Cato [Z]. Mr. Addiſon had a deſign to 


write 


*« from the approach of Cæſar. But to ſee the mo- 
deity of a Heroine, whoſe country and family were 
at that time in the moſt imminent danger preſerv'd, 
while ſhe breaks out into the molt fond and open 
*« expreſſions of her paſſion for her lover, is an in- 
* ſtance of no common addreſs, 
[Y] Mr. Dennis wrote a criticiſm on Mr. Addi- 
ſon's Catv,) This was a Pamphlet, the deſign of which 
was to ſhew (to uſe the critick's own words) * the ab- 
* ſurd conduct of the Tragedy of Cato,” and was 
printed by Bernard Lintott. But Mr. Dennis obſerv- 
ing, „that the numerous idolizers of that Tragedy, 
* whoſe unparallel'd zeal was the child of their un- 
* parallel'd ignorance, having ſheltered themſelves 
under the beauty of the ſentiments of that Poem ;“ 
(52) he thereupon had afterwards writ two long let- (52) Original 
ters to a Gentleman, wherein he endeavoured to Letters, P2mlar, 
ſhew, * that the ſentiments of Cato were as incon- #r/ * 
** gruous as the conduct (53) ;” but that afterwards anne Me I! 
having been deprived of the copy of thoſe letters by a p. 30g. Lenden 
poor - artifice, as the Gentleman had been of the printed Fr W. 
originals, he would endeavour to tecollect 2s many Mears, 172.1, 80. 
of thoſe remarks as he could; and theſe he work 453) Lacta, thide 
up into ſeven letters, ſome' particulars of which we 
ſhall now take notice of. Mr. Dennis after making 
an apology to his correſpondent, by deſiring him 
* not to expect any thing of that little force and that 
little grace of expreſſion which they (his remarks) 
*« might have in the two fore-mentioned letters, (54 (54) dm, 301. 
proceeds to his criticiſm, the firſt of which is a query, 5 
Whether the exclaiming againit the PHH alia ſo of- 
ten in Cato, two years after the battle had been 
* fought in a different and diſtant part of the world, 
and but two days after the battle of Thapſus, 
* which was fought at the very gates of Utica, and 
„by the loſs of which the preſent danger of the 
people in Utica was occaſioned, is not as abſurd as 
*« It would have been in the Marſhal de Villeroy to 
have cried out after the defeat at Ramelies, Blen- 
„% heim, Blenheim, oh Blenheim !” . . But the critic 
ſeems to have anſwered this, tho' he will not allow 
it, by an objection he himſelf ſtarts, viz. That the 
defeat at Pharſalia deſtroyed the flower of the Repub- 
lican Army (55). He indeed obſerves a little lower, {;5) 14m, ibid. 
% that as great paſſion is occaſioned by great ſurprize, p 305. 
« it always dwells upon the laſt diſaſter.” But why 
may it not reflect back upon the original cauſe ot 
diſaſters be they ever ſo many, when it is to them 
that all the ſucceeding ones are owing ? Mr. Den- 
nis in his ſecond letter, among other particulars, 
cenſures the following from the ſpeech of Sempro- 
nius to Portius: 


A 
* 


Good morrow, Portius ! let us once embrace, 
Once more embrace; whilſt yet we buth are free. 


Now are not theſe formal embraces, ſays our Critic, 

between two people who ſaw one another every hour, 

ſomething upon the comique (56)? But this may be (56) Idem, pag. 
anſwered by another queſtion, What can be more na- 407. 

tural than for two friends who expect every inſtant 

to be enſlaved, and poſſibly will never ſee one another 

more, to embrace in the tendereſt manner? Mr. 

Dennis goes on to obſerve, ** that this mock Senate 

« at Utica) in burleſque, was compoſed of. a parcel of 

« ſcoundrels, who had never ſeen Pharſalia (57).” (57) 14:m, pag. 
If any one ſhould ask the critic how he knows 348. | 
them to have been ſuch ſcoundrels ; his anſwer is, 

« Can any one believe, that if they had been 

« of real ſenatorial rank, Cæſar would have uſed 

« them as he did, who hanged up as many of 

« them as fell into his hands? Admirable! The third 

letter begins with cenſuring what Syphax tells Scm- 

pronjus in theſe words, 


Syph. Sempronius, all is ready; 
Tove ſounded my Numidians man by man, 
And find them ripe for a revolt. 


« Now where's the policy, ſays the critic, or the pru- 
« dence of ſounding them man by man? The common 
« ſoldiers obey their Commanders, and it is danger- 
* ons to truſt a conſpiracy with too many (58)?” (58) Lem, pag. 


This reflexion ſeems juſt. Then after cenſuring ſe- 4%, which 
vera] [2929 be 371. 


256 


(59) Pag: 319+ 


ADD 


write another Tragedy upon the death of Socrates [AA]. At the latter end of 


veral other paſſages, he proceeds to the fourth letter 


which is a critique on the ſcene between Juba a 

Syphax. This frene Mr. Dennis declares, * tho” it 
« was ſo extravagantly commended, is one groſs 
« fault; that Syphax is very much in the 'wrong in 
« his invectives againſt the Romans; and that Faba 


„js more in the wrong in his defence of them {59).” 


He concludes his general inveQive againſt this ſcene 
with theſe words, © What ſhall we ſay of the taſte 


and judgment of its admirers, ſhall we forbear to 


„cry out with indignation, Quantum eft in rebus in- 


« ene 7" He then cites ſome part of that ſcene, 
which is ſo beautiful that a reader of taſte cannot 
forbear admiring the taſte of the critic. To give 
one inſtance of this, in his animadverfion on the fol- 


| lowing ſpeech which Juba makes to Syphax who had 


(60) Idem, pag. 
322. 


(61) Lem, pag- 
323.7 


(62) Idem, pag 
31% 332. 


ſhocking and contemptible 


applauded the military excellencies of the Numidians. 


Juba. Theſe all are virtues of a meantr rant; 

Perfrctions that are placed in bones and nerves. 
"A Roman foul is bent on higher views : 
To tivilize the rude, unpoliſÞ'd world, 

And lay it under the reſtraint of laws ; 

To make man mild and ſociable to man; 

To cultivate the wild, licentious ſavage ; 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts; 
T' embelliſhments of life : Virtues like * 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 
And break our fierce Barbarians into men. 


Here Mr. Dennis, inſtead of admiring the beauty of 
the ſentiment and the dignity of the expreſſion, 
breaks out into this exclamation: Now, Sir, are 
you able without a juſt. indignation to behold in 
« Juba this baſe adMiration' of a nation, which in 


* 1ts progreſs to univerſal Monafchy endeavoured to 


« enſlave the very Kings of Africa (60) ? But does 
not the excellent author himſelf invalidate this En- 
comium by the following lines which Syphax is 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak on this occaſion ; and, which is 


pleaſant enough, the critic himſelf has quoted ; 


Syph. Patience kind beav'ns ! -- Excuſe an old man's 
warmth, 

What are theſe wondrous civilizing arts, 
This Roman poliſh, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus trafable and tame? 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
Ta ſet our lookr at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the flart and ſallies of the ſoul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue; 
In Sort, to change us into other creatures, 
Than what our nature and the Gods deſign'd us. 


How: nobly this ſpeech ends ! But the Critic, inſtead 
of admiring it, makes the following reflection. Here 
« are not above two or three of the ſentiments which 
« are found in Salluſt, whereas that admirable Hiſto- 


rian employs whole pages in deſcribing the prodi- 
« gious corruption. of the Roman manners (61).“ 
So that Mr. Addiſon ſhould have employed as many 


ges on this occaſion as Salluſt does, and then 
he would have ſpun out his Tragedy to a very decent 
length. The fifth letter is a continuation of the re- 
marks on this ſcene between Syphax and Juba. Here 
the critic, after deſcending to particulars, declares 
that “' Juba is a character that is not only ſhocking 
«« and contemptible to men of ſenſe,” (he had before 
called this Numidian Prince a Jounker and a Mill. ſap) 
«« at the ſame time that the author endeavours to 
„ render him eſtimable and agreeable, but he is 

by the very ſame 
«« qualities by which the author endeavours to 
«« render him eſtimable and agreeable ; and theſe are 
„his eſteem and admiration of the Romans. For 
in admiring the Romans who were his contempo- 
raries, he not only admired the moſt profligately 
« wicked of all nations --- but a nation who were 
„ about to ruin and enſlave Numidia (62).” Mr. 
Dennis is ſtrangely angry with all the Romans in 
general, for a little after he calls them, © The ac- 
** curſed plagues of human race.” (But we muſt ſuppoſe 
that Juba ſpeaks of the virtuous Romans who were 
ſhut up in Utica.) The ſixth letter is levelled at the 
firſt ſcene of the ſecond Act, which exhibits the 


— 


Cato is ſuppoſed to 


ſakes, excuſe us from proceeding any farther with Mr. 


Queen 
Anne's 


Senate aſſembled ; and to know whether it deſerves 
the applauſe which it at firſt met with from the rea- 
ders and ſpectators. Mr. Dennis conſiders iſt, the de- 
ſign with which Cato, who preſides over the aſſem- 
bly, ſummoned it; 2dly, the manner of ſpeaking in 
it ; and laſtly, the ſpeochte themſelves (63). He ob- 
ſerves on the ſecond head, that as ſoon as Cato 
** propoſes the buſineſs of peace or war, Sempronius 
« riſes, and declares for the latter; when Cato im- 
*© mediately contradicts him without ſtaying to ſee, if 
the reſt of the Senators were of his opinion (64).” (64) Idem, 327 
i our critic obſerves, * is contrary to the me- 

„ thods of all Councils, either thoſe of | Parnaſſus or 

*« thoſe of the world, becauſe ſuch a proceeding is 

© — — reaſon, nor to 2 deſign of con- 

« vening ſuch aſſemblies (65).” This undoubtedly (6 n, ib 
ought to be the method of al Councils, but 44 * 
is not ſo, nd way from Hiſtory, if not in the Coun- 

cils of Parnaſſus, (to purſue the critick's diviſion,) at 

leaſt in thoſe of the world. Mr. Dennis then pro- 

ceeds to the. third head, (the ſpeeches,) and begins 
with that of Cato, | | | 


(63) P. 336. 


Fathers the once again are met in council, © 
C4/ar's approach has ſummon'd us together &fc. 


This ſpeech which Mr. Dennis afterwards calls F 
bleſſed Harangue, he ſays (66); „he will begin to'exa- (66) Idem, pag, 


mine by the ail; for that, it is not till the four laſt 339 


lines that Cato puts the queſtion to this mock-/enate, 
« whether they were for peace or war,” which, he ob- 
ſerves, is putting a wrong queſtion (67). The firſt 
fix lines of the ſpeech of Lucius (who by the way 
he calls a fool) he declares contain but a meer poeti- 


cal. flouriſh (68) ; but we ſhall give them here. 
Lucius. My thoughts, I muſt confeſi, are turn'd on 


peace. 

Already have our quarrels filPd the world 

With widows and with orphans. Stythia 

mourns 

Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteff regions 

Lie half _—_— by the feuds of Rome : 

'Tis time to ſheathe the ſword, and ſpare 
mankind. | ite 


(67) Idem, ibid. 


(68). Ibid, pay; 
344+ 


This ſurely is the firſt time that ever ſuch noble re- 
flexions dropt from a fool's mouth. But the critic 
ſeems to be exaſperated againſt the whole Senate at 
Utica. In his feventh and laſt letter,, where he again 
attacks Juba, (who is the object of his ſtrongeſt re- 
ſentment) he cenſures the following words, which 


ſpeak, after hearing of Decius, 


{70) 4 
. 39: 
Czſar's Embaſſador : 


His (Cæſar's) cares for me are inſolent and vain: 
Preſumptuous man ! The Gods tate care of Cate. 
Would Ceſar fhew the greatneſs of his ſoul P 
Bid bim employ his care for theſe my friends, 
And make good uſe of his ill-gotten power, 

By foelt'ring men much better than himſelf. 


209 
Lord 1 


« Which is as much as to ſay, ſays Mr. Dennis, Cæſar 


«+ ſhews inſolence and vanity in taking care of me; 


„ but he would ſhew the greatneſs of his ſoul in tak- 

« ing care of theſe "ary pag] here about me, who are 

« as much better than him, as I am better than they 

« are.” Now obſerve the inference. ** Is not this, 

ſays he, to ſay in plain Engliſh, as long as the Gods 

% take care of me, let the Devil take care of my 

« friends here: For has not he painted Cæſar, but 

« fix lines before this, as black as any modern can 

«« paint the Devil (69) ? So far our polite critic. We (69) Idem, ret 
ſhould have taken notice of the Pamphlet, in which 355, 356- 

he cenſures the conduct of the Tragedy of Cato be- 

fore we came to the Letters we have now animad- 

verted upon; but as theſe fell firſt under our hands, 

and we have made fſach e extracts from them, 5 
we are perſuaded that our readers will, for their own 


Dennis's critique. 5 
AA) Another Tragedy upon the Death of Socrates.) 
However unpromiſing, ſays Mr. Tickell, that ſub- 
«« jet may appear, it would be. preſumptuous to 
« cenſure his choice, who was ſo famous for raiſing 
3 | tune 


ADD 267 


Anhe's reign, when the Miniſtry was changed, and, he had no expectation bf any fur- 
ther employment, he reſolved to compoſe an Engliſh Dictionary, which he thought 
was extremely wanted in our language. And as he deſigned the firſt volume of Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon's Sermons, publiſhed by himſelf, as the chief ſtandard; he actually 
marked the particular phraſes, after the manner of the Dictionary della Cruſca. But 
being ſoon after brought again into employment, that noble project was entirely laid 
aſide. After the death of Queen Anne he was made Secretary to the Lords Juſtices 3 
and when the Earl of Sunderland was conſtituted Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Sep- 
tember 1714, he became a ſecond time Secretary for the affairs of that kingdom; and 
was made one of the' Lords Commiſſioners of Trade, a little after the abovementioned 
Earl had reſigned the poſt of Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Budgell gives us an account () (9) Ze # |, 
of a converſation between the late Lord Halifax and Mr. Addiſon, at which himſelf 3 EY 
was preſent, This happened a little before they went to wait upon the late King WM 
George I. at Greenwich at his firſt landing after his acceſſion to the throne. The Lord 
Halifax told them, that he expected the White-Staff, and intended, as ſoon as he had 
a got it, to recommend Mr. Addiſon to the King for one of the Secretaries of State. 
«« Mr. Addiſon, I believe, ſays Mr. Budgell, very ſincerely told his Lordſhip, that 
« he did not aim at fo high a poſt, and defired him to remember he was not a 
«© ſpeaker in the Houſe of Commons. Lord Halifax briſkly replied, Come, prithee Addiſon, 
no unſeaſonable modeſty. 1 made thee Secretary to the Regency with this very view. Thou 
« haſt now the beſt right of any man in England to be Secretary of State; nay, it will be 
„ a-ſort of diſplacing thee not to make thee ſo. If thou couldſt but get over that filly 
« ſheepiſhneſs of thine, that makes thee ſit in the houſe, and hear a {allow prate for half 
« an hour together, who has not a tenth part of thy good ſenſe; I ſhould be glad to ſee it; 
& but ſince I believe that's impoſſible, we muſt contrive as well as we can. 7 2 pen has al- 
« ready been an honour to thy country, and I dare ſay will be a credit to thy King.” Mrs. 
Manley was very angry with Mr. Addiſon, for leaving the Muſes, and devoting him- 
ſelf to buſineſs [BB], though ſhe gives him the higheſt encomiums at the ſame time, 
as appears from the ſequel to her Atalantis (that ingenious detail of polite ſcandal). 
The Freebolder was undertaken at the time when the rebellion broke out in Scor- 
land [CC]. The ſcheme for the Treati/e upon the Chriſtian Religion was formed, as Mr. 


Tickell 


accuſation will be found to have very little weight. 


« the nobleſt plants from the moſt barren ſoil. Tt 


(70) Spectatar 
. 39 


1) The late 


« ſerves to ſhew, that he thought the whole labour 
« of ſuch performance unworthy to be thrown 
„ away upon thoſe intrigues and adventures, to 
«« which the Romantic taſte has confined modern 
« Tragedy; and after the example of his predeceſ- 
« ſors in Greece, would have employed the Drama 
« to wear out of our minds every thing that is mean 
or little; to cheriſh and cultivate that humanity 
cohich is the ornament of our nature ; to ſoften in- 
* ſolence, to ſooth affiition, and to ſubdue our minds 
„ to the diſpenſations of providence (70).” 

[BB] Mrs. Manley is very angry — with Mr. Ad- 
diſon for his leaving the muſes Sc.] I (ſays that 
Lady) who can't be properly nam'd a Judge of the 
« Greek, yet find ſuch enchantment in Maro's (a 
name under which ſhe ſhadowed Mr. Addiſon) 
ſtrains, that feeling how I myſelf, a foreigner, am 
« raviſhed, muſt thence conclude his better judges 
« the Grecians entranc'd by him. I could not be- 
hold him in (71) Sergius's gallery without ſome- 


2 


Applauſe is too thin a diet for man to ſubſiſt upon, 
therefore every writer who has no fortune of his 
own, would be to blame ſhould he refule any ad- 
vantageous offers which are made him by a miniſtry, 


when they are not inconſiſtent with the laws of juſtice 
and honour. 5 


[CC] When the rebellion broke out in Scotland.] | 


The reaſon of his aſſuming that title, was, as he in- 
forms us (73), becauſe the arguments of an author 
loſe a great deal of weight, when we are perſuaded, 
that he only torites for argument's ſake, and has no 
real concern in the cauſe, which be eſpouſes. * This; 
« ſays he, is the caſe of one, who draws his pen in 
« defence of property, without having any; except 
perhaps in the copy of a libel or a ballad. One 
« is apt to ſuſpect, that the paſſion for liberty, 

which appears in a Grub-ftreet Patriot, ariſes only 
from his apprehenſions of a goal; and that, whar- 
ever he may pretend, he does not write to ſe- 


cure, but to get ſomething of his own. Should 

Lord Halifax, 40 thing of an ejaculation, an oblation due to Maro's „ the Government be overturned, he has nothing to 

4 | « ſhrine from all that can read him. O pity! that “ Joſe but an old ſtandiſh. I queſtion, continues Le, 

« politicks and ſordid intereſt ſhould have carried him * but the reader will conceive a reſpe& for the au- 

** out of the road of Helicon ; ſnatch'd him from © thor of this paper from the title of it; ſince he 

« the embraces of the Muſes, to throw him into an © may be ſure, I am fo conſiderable a man, that I 

old withered artificial Stateſman's arms! Why did © cannot have leſs than forty ſhillines a year. I 

% he prefer gain to glory? Why chuſe to be an idle © have rather choſen this tile than any other, be- 

* ſpeCtator, rather than a celebrater of thoſe actions * cauſe it is what I moſt glory in, and what moſt 

he ſo well knows how to define and adorn ? Vir- „ effeually calls to my mind the happineſs of that 

«« pil himſelf, nor Virgil's greater Maſter Homer, „Government, under which I live.” He tells us 

could not boaſt of finer qualifications than Maro; afterwards, that it ſball be his buſineſs more imme- 

„Maro! who alone of all the Poets truly inſpired, diately to conſult the hapfine/s of the age in which 

could ceaſe to be himſelf; could degenerate his he lives. And fince, Jays he, ſo many profligate 

bet % Godlike ſoul, and proſtitute that inborn genius, © writers have endeavoured to varniſh a bad cauſe, 

: all thoſe noble accompliſhments of his, for gold z I ſhall do all in my power to recommend a gocd 

| „could turn away his eyes from the delicious gar- one, which indeed requires no more than barely 

« dens of Parnaſſus, of which he was already in poſ- * to explain what it is. While many of my gallant 

e ſeflion, to tread the wandring maze of buſineſs. “ countrymen are employed in purſuing rebels half 

„Farewell Maro; till you abandon your artificial “ diſccmfited thro' the conſciouſneſs of their guilt, 

” 829838 4 « Patron, fame muſt abandon you (72).” Very poſ- 1 ſhall labour to improve thoſe victories to the 
ur toxwards 


tbe cloſe of the 
epghth Centur 


* 
Vol. II. written 


by Eginardus &c, 


p. 153. London, 
Printed for John 


Morphew 1716, 
t 


ſibly this Lady who thus cenſures our excellent au- 
thor for engaging in politicks, would have applauded 
him had he gone over to that ſide of Which ſhe was 
an avow'd partizan. From this circumſtance and the 
liberty ſhe takes to cenſure any perſon right. or 
wrong throughout her whole _ we believe this 


good of my ſellow- ſubjects; by carrying on their 
ſucceſſes over the minds of men, and by recon- 
ciling them to the cauſe of their King, their 
country, and their religion, To this end I ſhall 
in the courle of this paper (to be publiſhed every 
G * and Friday) endeavour to open the eyes 

1 I | 


66 af 
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Tickell tells us, about the end of the late Queen's reign, at which time he had cafe- 


fully peruſed the antient writings, which furniſh the materials for it. His continual 
employment in buſineſs prevented him from executing it, till he reſigned his poſt of 
Secretary of State; and his death put a period to it, when he had imperfectly perform- 
ed only half of the deſign ; he having propoſed, as appears from the introduction, to 
add the Jewiſh to the Heathen teſtimonies, for the truth of the Chriſtian Hiſtory. 
He was more aſſiduous than his health would well allow in the purſuit of this work; 
and had long determined to dedicate his Poetry alſo for the future wholly to religious 
ſubjects. We are credibly informed that he deſigned to give a paraphraſtic verſion in 
Engliſh of a large number of David's Pſalms. Our author was raiſed to the poſt of 
Secretary of State in April 1717, ſoon after which he found his health impaired by the 
return of that aſthmatic indiſpoſition, which continued often to afflict him during his 
exerciſe of that employment, and at laſt obliged him to reſign it. His freedom from 
this anxiety ſo far re-eſtabliſhed his health, that his friends began to hope he might laſt 
for many years; but a long and painful relapſe into an aſthma and dropſy deprived the 
world of this eminent man at Holland Houſe near Kenſington, on the 17th of June 


1719. He left behind him only one 


and Holland, to whom he was married in 1716 (7). 


daughter by the Counteſs of Warwick 


A ſecond edition of his Comedy (r) Mr. Tickey 


called The Drummer, or the Haunted Houſe, has been publiſhed ſince his death by Sir 25. Mind 
Richard Stecle [DD]. This play, though it has all the marks of its author's genius, 


of my countrymen to their own intereſt, to ſhew 
them the privileges of an Engliſh Free-holder, 
„ which they enjoy in common with myſelf, and 
„ to make them - ſenſible how theſe bleflings are ſe- 
cured to us by his Majeſty's title, his adminiſtra- 
tion and his perſonal character. I have only one 
requeſt to make to my readers, that they will per- 
uſe theſe papers with the ſame candor and impar- 
tiality, in which they are written ; and ſhall hope 
for no other prepoſſeſſion in favour of them, than 
what one would think ſhould be natural to every 
man, a-defire to be happy, and a good will to- 
wards thoſe, who are the inſtruments of making 
„ them ſo.” At the concluſion of this work he tells 
us (74), that he endeavoured to make every paper a 
diſtinct Eſſay upon ſome particular ſubject, without 
deviating into points foreign to the tenor of each 
diſcourſe. They are indeed, /ays he, moſt of them 
«« Eflays upon Government, but with a view to the 
«« preſent ſituation of affairs in Great Britain; ſo that 
„if they have the good fortune to live longer than 
works of this nature generally do, future readers 
may ſee in them the complexion of the times, 
in which they were written... As to the reaſon- 
ings in theſe ſeveral papers, I muſt leave them to 
the judgment of others, I have taken particular 
care, that they ſhould be conformable to our con- 
ſtitution, and free from that mixture of violence 
and paſſion, which ſo often creeps into the works 
of political writers. A good cauſe doth not want 
any bitterneſs to ſupport it, as a bad one cannot 
ſubſiſt without it. It is indeed obſervable, that an 
author is ſcurrilous in proportion as he is dull; and 
ſeems rather to be in a paſſion, becauſe he can- 
not find out what to ſay for his own opinion, 
than becauſe he has diſcovered any pernicious ab- 
ſurdities in that of his antagoniſt's. A man ſatiriz- 
ed by writers of this claſs, is like one burnt in the 
hand with a cold iron. There may be ignomini- 
ous terms and words of infamy in the ſtamp, 
„ but they leave no impreſſion behind them.” He 
then tells us, that as for thoſe papers of a gayer 
turn, the reader will of himſelf confider hte requi- 
ſite they are to gain and keep up an audience to mat- 
ters of this nature; and will perhaps be the more 
indulgent to them, if be obſerves, that they are none 
of them without a moral, nor contain any thing but 
re ht is conſiſtent with decenty and good manners. 
It is obvious, /ays he, that the deſign of the 
whole work has been to free the people's minds 
from thole prejudices conveyed into them by the 
enemies of the preſent eſtabliſhment againſt the 
King and Roya! Family, by opening and explain- 
ing their real characters; to ſet forth his Maje- 
++ ſty's proceedings, which have been grofly miſre- 
„ preſented, in a fair and impartial light; to ' ſhew 
«++ the reaſonablenels and neceſſity of our oppoſing tne 
Pretender to his dominions, it we have any rega.d 
„ to our religion and liberties; in a word, to in- 
„ cline the minds of the people to the defire and 
+ enjoyment of their own happineſs.” But let us 
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had 


ſee the judgment of a foreign writer upon this 


work (75). © The deſign of the author or authors (75) Fournal Li. 


* is to ſhew that ſort of people [i. e. the Freeholders of 7 1716, 


« Great Britain] their true intereſt, and the conduct 


m. 8. part 1. 


« which it is their intereſt to obſerve, in the ſitua. 9 


% tion in which their country is at preſent. He 
does this in an eaſy and inſinuating ſtyle, and 
* he very often joins to the ſtrongeſt reaſoning all 
* the agreeable dreſs, that can recommend the light- 
s eſt ſubject. It is ſaid, that the Public is obliged 
e to Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Philips for this excellent 
« piece, which is publiſhed on Mondays and Fri- 
« days.” This author ſeems to be miſtaken in aſcrib- 
ing ſome of theſe papers to Mr. Philips, ſince Mr. 
Tickell aſcribes the whole to Mr. Addiſon ; and 
the ſtyle and manner of writing, which run thro' 
it without any variation, ſhew it to be his. | 

[DD] A ſecond edition of his == DRUMMER ww Has 
been publiſhed fince his death by Sir Richard Stezle.] 
The firſt edition of this Comedy had been publiſhed 
by him without the author's name, with a Preface, 
in which he informed the world, that © it had been 
« ſome years in the hands of the author ; and fal- 
« ling under my peruſal, ſays he, I thought ſo well 
„ of it, that I perſuaded him to make ſome additi- 
* ons and alterations to it, and let it appear upon the 
« ſtage. I own I was very highly pleaſed with it, 
4% and lik'd it the better, for the want of thoſe ſtudied 
« ſimiles and repartees, which we, who have writ 
« before him, have thrown into our Plays, to in- 
« dulge and gain upon a falſe taſte, that has prevailed 
„ for many years in the Britiſh Theatre, I believe 
* the author wou!d have condeſcended to fall into 
« this way a little more than he has, had he before 
« the writing of it been often preſent at theatrical 
« repreſentations. I was confirmed in my thoughts 
„of the Play, by the opinion of better judges, to 
„% whom it was communicated, who obſerved that 
« the ſcenes were drawn after Moliere's manner, and 
„that an eaſy and natural vein of humour ran thro? 
„% the whole. I do not queſtion but the reader will 
« diſcover this, and ſee many beauties that eſcaped 
* the audience; the touches being too delicate for 
« every taſte in a popular aſſembly. My brother- 
% ſharers were of opinion, at the firſt reading of it, 
„ that it was like a picture, in which the ſtrokes 
« were not ſtrong enough to appear at a diſtance. 
« As it is not in the common way of writing, the 
« approbation was at firſt doubtful, but has riſen 


every time it has been acted, and has given an op- 


« portunity in ſeveral of its parts for as juſt and good 
action as ever I ſaw on the ſtage.” 

But as this Comedy was omitted by Mr. Tickell in 
his edition of Mr. Addiſon's works, Sir Richard 
Steele thought proper to publiſh a ſecond edition of 
it, with an Epiſtle dedicatory to Mr. Congreve, con- 
taining ſome animadverſions upon Mr. Tickell's Pre- 


face. He tells us there (76), that it was he, who at (76) P. 14 


firſt recommended that Play to the ſtage, and carried it 
to the preſs ; the copy of which, as he informs us 


before (77), was ſold to the Bookſeller for fifty gui- (57) Ibid. p. 4 


Nas. 
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678) N. 1. 
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had yet not the good fortune to ſucceed upon the ſtage (5). The political diſputes in C See the Note 
the late Queen's reign engaged him in a conteſt with the ingenious Mr. Prior, in ©” 


which the latter was treated with a peculiar ſeverity and contempt, not uſual in our 
author [EE]. We have a very keen reproof to Mr. Addiſon, publiſhed after his 


death, and written by the great Poet of the preſent age [FF]. 


neas, He then proceeds in this manner. 


«c No 


one, who reads the Preface which I pub. 


liſhed with it, will imagine I could be induced 
* to ſay ſo much as I then did, had I not known 
« the man [ beſt loved had had a part in it, or had I 
believed, that any other concerned had much more 
* to do than as an Amanuenſis. But indeed had I 
* not known at the time of the tranſaction, concern- 
ing the acting on the ſtage and ſale of the copy, 
„ ſhould, I think, have ſeen Mr. Addiſon in every 
page of it; for he was above all men in that ta- 
” (4 we call Humour, and enjoyed it in ſuch per- 
«« feftion, that I have often reflected, after a night 
« ſpent with him apart from all the world, that I 
% had had the pleaſure of converſing with an inti- 
„ mate acquaintance of Terence and Catullus, who 
had all their wit and nature heightened with hu- 
„ mour, more exquiſite and delightfal than any 
« other man ever poſſeſſed. They who ſhall read 
«« this Play after being let into the ſecret that it was 
„ written by Mr. Addiſon, or under his direction, 
« will probably be attentive to thoſe excellencies, 
« which they before overlooked, and wonder they 
« did not till now obſerve, that there is not an ex- 
« preſſion in the whole piece, which has not in it 
« the moſt nice propriety and aptitude to the cha- 
« rater, which utters it; there is that ſmiling 
* mirth, that delicate Satire, and genteel raillery, 
« which appeared in Mr. Addiſon, when he was 
« free among intimates; I ſay, when he was 
« free from his remarkable baſhfulneſs, which is a 
« cloak that hides and muffles merit; and his abi- 
« lities were covered only by modeſty,. which dou- 
« bles the beauties which are ſeen, and gives cre- 
% dit and eſteem to all that are concealed. 

« The Drummer made no great figure on the ſtage, 
« tho' exquiſitely well acted; but when I obſerve 
« this, I ſay a much harder thing of the Stage than 
« of the 2 When I ſay the Stage in 
« this place, I am underſtood to mean in gene- 
« ral the preſent taſte of theatrical repreſentations, 
« where nothing that is not violent, and, as I may 
« ſay, groſly delightful, can come on without ha- 
« zard of being condemned or lighted. It is here 
« republiſh'd and recommended as a cloſet-piece, 
« to recreate an intelligent mind in a vacant hour; 
« for vacant the reader muſt be from every ſtrong 
«« prepoſſeſſion, in order to reliſh an entertainment 
« (quod nequeo menſt rare & ſentio tantum,) which 
« cannot be enjoyed to the degree it deſerves, but 
« by thoſe of the moſt polite taſte among Scholars, 
ie the beſt breeding among Gentlemen, and the leaſt 
% acquainted with ſenſual pleaſures among Ladies.“ 


As Mr. Addiſon was not known to be the writer of the 


Drummer at its firſt repreſentation, it did not ſucceed 
tho' exhibited at Drury-lane houſe. But no ſooner had 
Mr. Rich inform'd the town by the Play-bills, that 
it was written by our author, but his theatre was 
crowded for a great many nights together, tho? it 
had been but very thinly tenanted for ſome years. 
A proot that the bulk of an audience are incompara- 
ble judges of the Drama. : | 
[EFF] A conteſt with the ingenious Mr. Prior, 
in which the latter was treated with a peculiar ſe- 
verity and contempt] In the year 1710, Mr. Addi- 


| ſon wrote the paper called the Whig- Examiner, the 


deſign of which he tells us (78) was t cenſure 
the writings of others, and to give all perſons a re- 
hearing, who have ſuffered under any unjuſt ſentence 
of the Examiner. * As that author has hitherto pro- 
« ceeded, ſays he, his paper would have been more 
«« properly entitled the Executioner 3 at leaſt his 
« examination is like that, which is made by the 
« rack and wheel. I have always admired a critic, 
« that has diſcovered the beauties of an author, and 
« never knew one, Who made it his buſineſs to 
« laſh the faults of other writers, that was not guil- 
« ty of greater himſelf; as the hangman is generally 
„% a worie malefator than the criminal, that ſuffers 


— 
1 


And there is 
likewiſe 


* by his hand.” He then tells us, that here is ſuch 2 
ſhocking familiarity both in his railleries and civi- 
lities, that one cannot long be in doubt who is the 
author. © The remaining part of the Preface, ſays 
he, has ſo much of the pedant, and fo little of the 
** converſation of men in it, that J ſhall paſs it over. 
© . » Before I take my farewell of this ſubject, I ſhall 
adviſe the author for the future to ſpeak his mean- 
ing more plainly. I allow he has a happy ta- 
lent at Doggrel, when he writes upon a known 
ſubjeft; where he tells us in plain intelligible 
language, how Syriſca's ladle was loſt in one hole, 
&c. he 1s very jocular and diverting; but when 
he wraps a lampoon in a riddle, he muſt conſider 
that his jeſt is loſt to every one, but the few 
«© merry wags, that are in the ſecret. . . The next 
«« criticiſm upon the ſtars ſeems introduced for no 
other reaſon but to mention Mr. Bickerſtaff, whom 
the author every where endeavours to imitate and 
*« abuſe, But I ſhall refer the Examiner to the 
* frog's advice to her little one, that was blowing 
itſelf up to the ſize of an ox ; 


* Non ſi te ruperis, inguit, 
% Par eris.” 


[FF) Written by the great Poet of the preſent age.] 
The reproof (in which ſeveral writers had betore 
been cenſur'd), goes on thus. 


Peace to all ſuch! but were there one, whs/e fires 
Apollo kindled, and fair Fame inſpires, 

Bleſt with each talent, and each art to pleaſe 
And born to write, converſe, and live with eaſe ; 
Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the Throne ; 
View him with ſcornful, yet with fearful eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himſelf to riſe ; 
Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 
And without ſneering, teach the reſt to ſneer 
Wiſhing to wound, and yet afraid to firike, 

Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diflite ; 

Alike reſerv d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend, 

Dreading ev'n fools, by flatterers befieg'd, 

And fo obliging that 2 ne er oblig d: 

Who, if two wits on rival Themes conteſt, 
Approves of each, but likes the worſt the beſt ; 
Like Cato gives his little Senate laws, 

And fits attentive to his own applauſe ; 
While Wits and Templers eo'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. 
What pity, heav'n if ſuch a man there be. 
Who would not weep, if 1. toere be p ® 


whole body of our nobility, and transferred his 
powerful intereſts with thije great men to this riſing 
Bard, coho frequently levied by that means unuſual 
contributions on the Public. No ſooner was his body 
lifeleſs, but this author, reviving his reſentment, |i- 
bella the memory of his departed friend; and what 
was /lill more heinous, made the ſcandal public. This 
was the charge againſt Mr, Pope in one of the pub- 


lic papers (79). In anſwer to which the author of Co) See g 
the Prolegomena to the Dunciad (80) expreſſes him- J<*7"4/ June 3, 


ſelf in the ſtrong, and at the ſame time, humorous 0) Þ. 4 


manner following. Grievous the accuſation ! un- 


* Miſcellanies, by 
Dr. Swift and A. 
Mr. Pope has been charged upon account of theſe verſes) Pope Eta; the lift 


in very ſevere terms of ingratitude towards Mr. Addi- volume, p. 215, 
ſon; who, it was urged, bad raiſed him from obſcurity, 1 tor 
obtained him the acquaintance and friendſbip of the dete, 1731, 


12% 


— 


known the accuſer! the perſon accuſed no wit- 1729. 


* neſs in his own cauſe! the perſon in whoſe re- 
* gard accuſed, dead | But if there be living any 
one Nobleman, whoſe friendſhip, yea any one 
Gentleman, whoſe ſubſcription Mr. Addiſon pro- 
cured to our author, ler him ſtand forth, that truth 
„may appear! Amicus Plato, amitus Socrates, ſed 
* magis amica veritas, In verity, the whole ſtory of 
46 the 
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likewiſe a cenſure paſſed upon his ſtyle by another Poet, Mr. Welſted [GG]. 


However, in regard to this 


great man's memory, to whom the world is infinitely 


obliged for the moſt valuable inſtruction conveyed in the moſt beautiful dreſs, we 
ſhall cloſe his article with the 1 — of ſeveral eminent writers upon him [HH]. 


and an extract from ſome of the 


oems, which were written on occaſion of his death 


| IN. Beſides the works abovementioned, we have ſeveral other pieces of his, particu- 


arly, An Epilogue to the Britiſh Enchanters, 


the libel is a He; witneſs thoſe perſons of inte- 
„ prity, who ſeveral years before Mr. Addiſon's de- 
ceale, did ſee and approve of the ſaid verſes, in no 
wiſe a libel but a friendly rebuke, ſent privately 
© in our author's own hand to Mr. Addiſon himſelf, 
by him, and never made public, (till after their 
© own Fournals, and Curl their own Bookſeller had 
printed the ſame.) One name alone, which I am 
authorized here to declare, will ſufficiently evince 
„this truth, that of the Right Honourable the EarL 
OF BURLINGTON.” 

[GG] By another Poet, Mr. Welfted.) This au- 
thor in the Preface to his Poems gives us his 
judgment of Mr. Addiſon in the following words. 


(21, 24 Edit. in“ A late very popular author has, I own, car- 
1:0g „. 39, 40. ©* ried the eſſay-turn of writing to a great height, 


- 


* 


and left behind him fine models of a terſe and 
* chaſte dition ; his defect, if he has any, ſeems to 
„ be, that he lies too much in courte ſentences, 
that do not run cleverly into one another, and are 
not ſo connected, as to depend naturally enough 
together : the chain is ſometimes wanting, and the 
full ſtop or cloſe of the period returns too fre- 
« quently upon us; which is the vice alſo of the 
" French writers; or it is at leaſt the opinion of 
the beſt critics of their nation, that their language 
has ſuffered in this particular, under its modern 
„ refinements, and that their ancient writers had, 
1% not only more of the vigorous and maſculine, but 
« were alſo freer and more diſengaged. The Engliſh 
author I am ſpeaking of, as he followed, or ſeem- 
„ed to follow very cloſely in the traces of Fonte- 
* nelle, and has ſtudied much his manner, ſo did 
he ſucceed extremely well in it ; however he is 
not without his maſter's alloy; and there is beſides, 
if I may be allowed to ſpeak my impartial ſenſe of 
the matter, ſomething in his way, that I may call 
* too imitable ; that is, one eaſily ſees thro' his art; 
„ one finds out the ſecret clue, by which he con- 
« ducts himſelf.” One obſervation we ſhall make 
on the proſe of Mr. Welſted (who has obliged the 
town with ſome beautiful Poems, and among the reſt 
with a copy of verſes on which Sir Richard Steele 
beſtows the epithet very fine) is, that it often ſeems 
to run into the contrary extreme of that for which 
he accuſes Mr. Addiſon. Such of the French, indeed, as 
imitate Fontenelle, are too ſhort in their periods, and 
have ſometimes three or four in the compaſs of 
ſo many lines. But a medium ſhould be obſerved, 
and it 1s well known that when a period is ſpun to 
too immoderate a length, it grows heavy and tedi- 
ous. With regard to Mr. Welfled's obſervation, that 
Mr. Addiſon has imitated Mr. Fontenelle's manner, 
one eſſential difference may be obſerved in it, viz. 
that the latter great writer 1s often ſo delicate that he 
is obſcure, whereas the former is always plain and 
clear. 

[HH] The judgment of ſeveral eminent writers upon 
him.) Mr. Pope, in his verſes occafioned by Mr. An- 
pisoN's Treatiſe of Medals, pays a very elegant com- 
pliment to him in the following lines ; 


cc 
4 


* 


4 * 


Oh when ſpall Bu tr aIN conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 

In living medals fee ber wars enroll'd, 

And panguiſb'd realms ſupply recording gold? 


Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee, 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree : 
Or in fair ſeries laurel'd Bards be ſhewn, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 


Dr. Fiddes having quoted the following words from 
the Spectator; Every one that has read the critics, 
who have written upon the Odyſſey, the Iliad, and the 
Aneid, knows very well, that tho they agree in their 


a dramatic Poem written by the Lord 
Lanſdown. 


opinion concerning the great beauties in theſe Poems, 
* have _—_— each of them diſcovered ſeve- 
ral maſter-flrokes, which have eſcaped the obſervation 
of the 'T tells us, that“ the ingenious author had 


« a right to apply this remark to himſelf. It is ac- 
. 


„ knowledged Addiſon has diſcovered a multi- 

„ tude of beauties in Milton's Paradiſe loft. Several 

„of which might perhaps have been undiſcover- 

Ded for many ages (82).” But in another place (82) See D- 

the Doctor cenſures Mr. Addiſon, for aſcribing to Fiddes , Prefatury 

himſelf an obſervation which was far from be- Eile concern; 

ing new (83). Mr. de VoLTaire, in his Eſſay upon Hr marks up 

the Eric-PoeTry of the European Nations, tells us Soft ; 1 

(84), that“ Mr. Addiſon was the firſt, who conſider- (8;) s 

ed in a proper view the materials, which compos'd (84) P. 53. edit. 

* the ſtructure of the A?nzid;” and having remark'd, 727, 

that he borrowed from Lucan's Pharſalia ſome frokes 

in the drawing of his Cato, he obſerves (85), that (85) Pag. 6;. 

this ancient Poet never received a greater honour 

„ than when he was imitated by Mr. de Corneille 

and by Mr. Addiſon, two men every where ſupe- 

„ rior to him.” He tells us in another place /86), (86) Pag. 108. 

that © one would be apt to think, that Milton had 

not obtained his true reputation, till Mr. Addiſon, 

« the beſt critic, as well as the beſt writer of his age, 

pointed out the moſt hidden beauties of the Para- 

« 41 ſe a and ſettled for ever its reputation.” 

Signior Paul Rolli, in his Remarks upon Mr. Voltaire 

Eſſay abovementioned, having undertaken to vindi- 

cate Milton from the exceptions of that ingenious 

writer, defires his reader (87) to /ook over thoſe Spec- (87) Pag · 3 

tators, which the celebrated Mr. Addiſon has writ up- 

on Milton's Paradiſe loſt ; for he w1ll then, ſays he, 

recolle thoſe right notions, which that Eſſay may 

perhaps have lulled afleep. There he will ſee Homer 

in his true light, and the different impreſſions ſome 

parts of the Paradiſe loſt have made in the minds of 

Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Voltaire. He tells us afterwards 

(88), that * there is a degree of perfection and taſte, (33) Pag. 14 

* which when authors and critics are arrived at, 

% make them all of one nation, called The Commen- 

« wealth of Letters, Amelot, la Bruyere, the Arch- 

« biſhop of Cambray, &c. Addiſon, the Authors of 

« the Spefators and Tatlers, &c. Bembo, Caſtiglione, 

della Caſa, &c. might, by their ſtyles, paſs for 

« countrymen ; they think in the ſame degree of 

perfection, and their ſtyles keep equal pace with 

„% their thoughts... When I read Addiſon's works, 

« I imagine I read Plato; a clear, eaſy, and Gen- 

* tleman-like way of thinking and writing appears 

« alike in both.” The Abbe Du Bos having quoted 

a paſſage from the Spectator, ſtyles Mr. Appison one 

of the greateſt Tragic-Poets of EncLand (89) ; and in (89) Refiexims 

another place, one of the moſt eminent Engliſh Poets Critiques Jar 

(90). He makes very frequent uſe of Mr. Addiſon's 5% © /* #® 

authority in his work, Sur la Poqie & la Peinture. Sect. 42. p. 34% 
[11] Written on the occaſion of his Death.) The cdi. & Cradle, 

moſt conſiderable of theſe is that by Mr. Tickell, 1732. 

«ddrefled to the Earl of Warwick; which Sir Richard (99) leid Va. 

Steele indeed calls Proſe in Rhime (91), but with l., Leer. 39. f. 

what juſtice the reader will eaſily alta from a few 75 See his de- 

lines of it. He begins with an apology for not pay- dication of the 

ing his tribute to Mr. Addiſon's memory ſooner ; 24 edit. of the 

viz. becauſe intenſe ſorrow damps the poetical fa. 2m P. 77 

culty. He then deſcribes the ſolemnity of his fune- 

ral in very ſtrong and moving images ; and declares 

that Mr. Addiſon's memory will always be preſent to 

his mind, and that it ſhall be his task to honour it 

with all the regard due to ſo great a man, after 

which he proceeds as follows : 


Oft let me range the gloomy ifles alone, 
(Sad luxury to ET 0 ha 
Along the walls, where ſpeaking marbles ſhow 
What Warthies form the bhallow'd mould below : 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held; - 
In arms, who triumph d, or in arts erte; 


Tera 


Peinture, tom. 1, 


(92) I 
ed in 
Calle, 
gina 
the aut 
Walte, 
in 89, 
F. 13, 
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a. : | s .- 4 
Lanſdown. The third Ode of the third Book of Horace tranſlated. A tranſlation of 755 
gcond and third Books of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with the Story of Salmacis and Herma- 

roditus from the four books, and notes upon ſome of thoſe ſtories. A Prologue to 
Phadra and Hippolitus, a Tragedy written by Mr. Edmund Smith. 4 Poem to ber 
Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, with the Tragedy of Cato, Mv. 1714. A Poem to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller on bis Picture of the King. The late Trial and Conviction of Count 
Tariff ; and the preſent State of the War, and the Neceſſity of an Augmentation conſidered, 
1707. The Whig Examiner. Some aſcribe to him likewiſe a little Tra, ſaid to be 
written in the year 1692, and entitled Diſſertatio de inſignioribus Romanorum Pottis, i. e. 
A Diſſertation upon the moſt eminent Roman Poets; and The Old Whig, two pamphlets 
(t) Se Mercirs occaſioned by the Peerage Bill (7). 33 


7. Addi ons 
Life and 2 | | 
ings, prefix d toa Chiefs, grac'd with ſears, and prodigal of blood He then addreſſes himſelf to Mr. Addiſon in this 
book entitled, Stern Patriots, who for ſacred freedom ſtood ; manner: REM 
— rot 2 Juſt men, by tubom impartial laws were given ; 
lany of Divine And Saints, who taught, and led, the way to heaven. Great Bard / what various thoughts diſturb my 
Poems, written Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty rej}, head, | 
by the late Mr. Since their foundation came a nobler gueſt, When I beheld thee number'd with the dead ? 
2 2 Nor cer was te the bowers of bliſs convey'd _ Diflinguiſh'd only by a decent care, 
— 30, A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome ſhade. To ſay - what late immortal gueſt lodg'd - there. 


is this, I cry'd, then roſe the thought profane, 


He then images to himſelf what the employment of 
ſo great a ſoul muſt be in his ſuperior ſituation in the 
other world; and invokes his aſſiſtance in all the dan- 
gerous or diſtreſsful circumſtances of life, Next fol- 
low theſe beautiful lines : | 


That awful form (which, ſo ye heavens decree 
Muft ftill be lov'd and ſtill deplor d by me) 
In nightly viffons ſeldom fails to riſe, 
Or, rous'd by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 
1f buſineſs calls, or crowded courts invite, 
Th unblemiſp'd Stateſman ſeems to ſtrike my fight ; 
If in the ſtage I ſeek to 2 my care, 
meet his ſoul, which breathes in Cato there; 
1f penfive to the rural ſhades I rove, 
His ſhape overtakes me in the lonely grove : 
Tas there of juſt and good he reaſon'd firong, 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais'd ſome ſerious ſong 3 
There patient ſhew'd us the wiſe courſe to fleer, 
A candid cenſor, and a friend ſevere 
There taught us how to live; and (ob! too bigh 
The price for knotoledge) taught us how to die. 


Mr. Tickell then addreſſes himſelf in a poetical man- 
ner to the ſeat of the Warwick-Family, the fight of 
which revives in him all the ideas of thoſe pleaſures, 
which he enjoyed there in Mr. Addiſon's company; 


but now by his death all the charms of it are extin- 


guiſhed : 


His image thy forſaken bowers reſtore ; 

Thy walks and airy proſpetts charm no more; 
No more the ſummer in thy glooms allay'd, 

Thy evening-breezes, and thy noon-tide ſhade. 


He cloſes the whole with a pathetic lamentation for 
Mr. Craggs, who was Mr. Addiſon's intimate friend, 
to whom he dedicated his works a few days before 
= death, and who died immediately after Mr. Ad- 
iſon. 


Bleſt pair ! whoſe union future bards ſpall tell 

In future tongues, each other's boaſt ! Farewel. 

Farewel ! whom join'd in fame, in friendſbip try'd, 
. No chance could ſever, nor the grave divide. 


We have likewiſe An imperfe& copy of Verſes, occafion- 
ed by ſeeing the funeral of Mr. Addiſon in Weſtminſter- 


But by thy virtue check'd, recoild again. 

* Such pow'r the aſhes of the virtuous crave, 

* To ſhoot a ſecret influence from the grave ; 

* Their tombs are lectures, and diſtharge the truſt 
* Of living eloquence from ſilent duſt. 


The reader will not perhaps be diſpleaſed to ſee a 


ſhort extract of the performance of a Lady upon this 
occaſion, It is intitled An Exprftulatory Epille to 
Sir Richard Steele upon the death of Mr. Addiſon. 
She begins in this manner : 


if I, O Steele, preſumpturus ſbould appear 
And theje unshilful notes was thy — g 
Forbear to cenſure what I've artleſs writ ; 
No well-bred man cer damm d a woman's wit: 


She complains then of his neglecting to pay the 
due regard to Mr. Addiſon's memory : 


Shall Ramſay (93) and Meliſſa, lays produce, 
— — gas; this a woman's muſe, 

ile thou, wits ſole ſurviving hope ! ſupine 
The melancbolly theme dot ſtill decline 7 F 


We have then an addreſs to Mr. Addiſon i 


Thou kind preceptor of the tender fair ! 
Great was the charge, and generous the care. 
You ſbeto d us virtue, ſo celeſtial bright, 

So amiable, in ſo divine a light ; 


Aſpam'd at laſt falſe glories we refign'd 
| By thee iuſtructed to improve the = 


She then applauds the beautiful characters, which he 
has drawn of Marcia and Lucia in Cato; and calls 
upon the Ladies to copy from thoſe excellent models, 


Here, O ye fair ! in this bright mirrour learn 
Your minds with never-fading charms t'\adorn ! 
On theſe accompliſhments beſtow ſome care; 
"Tis no great merit to be only fair. 


Next follows a compliment to his Opera of Roſamond ; 
where ſhe gives us theſe two fine lines : 


Beauty's a ſnare, unleſs with virtue join'd, 
An Angel. form ſhould have an Angel-mind. 


(93) Who wrote 
a Paſtoral in the 
Scots Dial-& up- 
on Mr Addiſon's 
death, entitled, 

Richy and Sandy, 


(92) It is print- Abbey ; written by Dr. George Sewell (92), in which She then proceeds to the merit of his other writings, 


ed in 4 New 1 i 2 
ce of Opt: we have have the following lines : 
ginal P oems, by 
the author of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, 
in 80, 1720, 

Þ 13, 


How learned he was, O Steele, do thou declare, 
For that's a task beyond a woman's ſphere. 

Some warks Poe ſeen, wrought up by rules of art, 
Where poor excluded nature had no part; 

But he the STacyrITE's firif axioms knees, 

Yet ftill to nature, as to art was true. | 

He touch'd the heart, the paſſions could command, 
*Tevas nature all, but mended by bis hand. 

His ftyle is noble, ſentiments rend, 

Full of benevolence to all mankind. 


Earth open wide ! rejoice thy greedy womb ! 

Be proud, O death ! and triumph o'er the tomb Ll 
This was a conqueſ# — at a ſingle ſpoil 

To plunder half the ory our iſle. | 
In fields of battle, where the ſword waſtes wide, 
And you o'er ruin heap'd in triumph ride: 
Sedate the thinking mind the fate ſurveys 

Of creatures form'd to laf but half our days : 
And often feels a deeper loſs in one, 

T. 


Mourning a Plato, or an Addiſon. 


UV u u After 


(a) This was 


communicated by 


a Gentleman 


who ſearch'd the Naiſh 


Regiſter . 


After a conſiderable part of the article was printed off, an ingenious Gentleman fa- 


voured us with the following materials, which we hope will be found a good ſup 
plement to it, | 


Dean ADDISON had by Jane his wife, whoſe maiden name was Gulſtone, ſix 
children, whereof Jane the eldeſt was born April 23, 1671. The ſecond ſon, 
Gulſtone, in April 1673, Dorothy in May 1674, Anne in April 1676, and Lan- 
celot the youngeſt fon in November, 1680, Both Mr. Gulſtone and Mr. Lance- 
lot Addiſon were reputed to be very well ſkilled in the Claſſics and in Polite Lite- 
rature. Dr. Addiſon's living at Militon was 120 J. per ann. and after his deceaſe his 
ſon Joſeph (his heir) was ſued for dilapidations by the next incumbent, _ 

& ADDISON (JOSEPH) the eldeſt fon of Dr. Lancelot by Jane his wife, was born 
at Milſton near Ameſbury in Wiltſhire, and being thought unlikely to live was bap- 
tized the ſame day, which, as appears by the Church-regiſter there, was the firſt of 
May 1672 (a), and not the year before as Anthony Wood and others after him re- 
late. He was ſent firſt ro Ameſbury ſchool under the care of the Reverend Mr. 

„the preſent Sub-dean of Sarum ; afterwards removed to Sarum ſchool under 
the tuition of the Reverend Mr. Taylor; and from thence to the Charter Houſe Lon- 
don, under the learned Dr. Ellis, where he laid the foundation of his friendſhip with 
the late Sir Richard Steele, © which (ſays the author of the Memoirs of Sir Richard) 
« laſted as long as they lived, except the interruption of a few little bickerings 
on certain ceconomical occaſions, which however ſoon terminated in a good under- 
« ſtanding on both ſides. For it was by Mr. Addiſon that he was firſt introduced to 
e the acquaintance of the Earls of Halifax and Sunderland, by whoſe means Mr. 
« Steele was made Gazeteer, one of his firſt preferments.”* There is a tradition in the 
town where he was born, relating to a little excurſion Mr. Addiſon made when .a boy 

A]. We are told that it was in Oxford he firſt became acquainted with the late Earl 
of Halifax, that great patron of the Learned, who nevertheleſs was very ſatyrically 
characterisꝰd (a circumſtance that is but roo common) by a noted Gentleman for the great 
favour he ſhewed to ſome of the brighteſt men his cotemporaries. We ſhall give ſeveral 
lines from the Poem we hint at, which is written. with ſome ſpirit [B]. hilſt at the 
Univerſity he contracted many debts, all which, after his return from Italy, he diſcharged 
very honourably with intereſt. A ve 
Tatler aſſumed a fictitious character [C]. There is an epigram of Mr. Addiſon not in- 
ſerted in his works [D]. A ſharp but witty anſwer of his is related concerning a copy of 


Engliſh 


[4] 4 little excurſion he made when a boy.) "Twas Thro Alpine hills he ſpall my name reſound, 
this: Being at a country-ſchool, he committed ſome Aud make his Patron known in claſſic ground. 
flight fault, when his fear of being corrected for it Theſe pay the tribute to my merit due, 
was ſo great, that he ran away from his father's houſe Call me their Horace and Mecænas too, 
and fled into the fields, where he lived upon fruits Princes but ſet. unſettled on their thrones, 
and took up his lodging in a hollow tree, till upon Lale ſupported. by Apollo's ſons. 
the publication of a reward to whoever ſhould find Auguſtus had the Mantuan and Venuſian Muſe, ' 
him, he was diſcover'd and reſtored to his parents. And bappier Nafau has his Mountagues. 

LB] We ſpall — ſeveral lines from the Poem c.] But Anna that ill-fated Tory Queen 


It is entitled Faction diſplay d, printed in ane of Shall feel the vengeance of the Poet's pen (1). 

the volumes of Srtate-Poems, 8vo, 1703. where, un- | 

der the Character of Bathillo, that Earl is ſaid to be [C] Why the author of the Tarlax afſum'd a fic- 
ſhadowed, and a deſcription is alſo given of his Band titious character.] We find this in a miſcellaneous 
of Penſion Poets, as they are called. paper of thoſe times, containing a conference be- 


* 


ry plauſible reaſon is given why the author of the 


Laſt roſe Bathillo dect d with borrowed bays 
Renown'd for others projects others lays, 
A gay pragmatical pretending toal 
Opiniatively wiſe and pertly dull. 


Hot without courage, without merit proud ; 
leader fit for the unthinking crowd. 
With dapper geſture, but with haugbty look 
His lewd afſociates vainly be beſpoke : 
Do you perform the Politicians part, 
PII bring th' aſſiſtance of the Muſes art. 
The Poet-tribe are all at my devoir, 
And write as I command, as I inſpire. 
Congreve for me Paſtora's death did mourn, 
And her white name with ſable verſe adorn, 

' Rowe too is mine and of the il higgiſb train, 
"Teas be who ſung immortal Tamerlane 3 
Tho" now he dwindles to an bumbler firain, 
J help'd to poliſh Garth's rough aukeward lays, 
Taught * in tuneful lines to ſound our party's 

praiſe. 

Walſh votes with us, wha tho" he never writ, 
Yet paſſes for a critic and à wit. 
Van's bawdy plotleſs Plays were once our boaſt, 
But now the Poet's in the builder loſt. 
On Addiſon we ſafely may depend, 
A penſion never fails to gain a friend, 


A Demy-Stateſman talkative and loud, 6 


tween Sir Heſter Ryley and Mr. Aaron Hill, where 

the latter tells him, My relation (Eſqg Bickerſtaff) 2 
is as far from the family of the Bickerſtaffs as my 

true age is from my pretended one, proceeding not 

* from his inclination to impoſe upon the world, but 

% the knowledge he has of its vitiated taſte : 

Pride and cqnceit are the epidemic diſeaſes of the 

6 age 3 and a fool or knave won't hear themſelves 
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eſcribed by any particular perſon; parties and pre- (80 

« judices . ſo Ln * their influ. = 
«« ences ſo univerſal, that it is neceſſary where a per- 5 
« ſon would be believed by every body, he ſhould tens 
* be known by no body: For inſtead of liſtening to vit, 
the good advice of the man, we are ſtudying how, * 
« by retorting upon his frailties, to alleviate our (b 
: 751 he f Mr. Addiſon be | 
| ere is an epigram 0 7. ifon's not in- ley's Viſus, 2 ; 
ſerted in bis mag + it very poſſibly was made off P- 107, Printed 10 & 
hand, the ingenious Editor perhaps did not think it 7 “ Ki 
worthy the great and mpre labour'd pieces of our ex- len 
cellent author. However, as molt of our readers eln 
will in all probability not think it unworthy of bis 1 


genius, we therefore ſhall inſert it here, with the 
occaſion af its being written, which is as follows : 5 
Mr. Addiſon was in 1503 a Member of the Kit-Cat 7 
Club. It was uſual the bright Wits who com- 


poſed it, to celebrate the ſeveral beauties they toaſt- 


ed, in verſe, which they wrote on their drink- 
q On 


Engliſh verſes which were ſubmitted to his peruſal and correction [E]. Our author kept h's 
Tragedy of Cato by him, but unfiniſhed, for ſeveral years, and we find it taken air befcre 
ic appeared on the ſtage, as appears by a compliment that was paid him [F Mr. Dennis's 
Criticiſm upon Cato (beforementioned) drew upon him the reſentment of a very conſidera- 


ble writer, who expoſed his impertinent and paſſionate manner of writing very agreeably, 
in a piece entitled, The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris concerning the ſtrange and deplorable 
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frenzy of Mr. 7 n D-——is, an officer of the Cuſtom Houſe (b) It is impoſſible to give (b) Printed in 
a juſt extract of a writing of ſo peculiar a kind; and we cannot do the reader a the Mi anies 


a Pope and 
Dr. Swift, Vol. 3. 


p. 1. 


that his Poem was ſo beautiful, that it had no oc- 
efion for any foreign embelliſhment. Bat his friend 
putting the queſtion to Mr. Addiſon, he ſaid, * That 
« whilſt the itatues of Caligula remain'd all of a 
piece, they were little regarded by the people; 
* but that when he fixed the heads of Gods upon 


greater pleaſure, than by referring him to ſo exquiſite a piece of wit and humour, 


ing glaſſes. Among theſe ingenious pieces, which 
were ſo many Epigrams, (pre ſerved in the fifth vo- 
lume of Dryden: Miſcellany) we meet with one 
written by Mr. Addiſon, which is as follows: 


On the Lady Mancheſter. 


While haughty Gallia's Dame;, that ſpread * unworthy ſhoulders, he profaned them, and made 

O'er their pale cheeks, an artful red, „ himſelf ridiculous. I therefore, ſays he, made no 

'The Earl of Bebeld this beauteous Aranger there (3), more conſcience to ſeparate Homer's Verſes from 

(3) cheſter was In native charms, divinely fair; « this Poem, than the thief did who ſtole the filver 
our Embaſlador Confuſi on in their looks they fſhew'd ; 


at Paris, and was 


And with unborrow'd bluſhes glow'd. 


E] 4 ſharp but witty anſwer of his is related] 
This is told by a Gentleman, (a perſon of great ve- 
racity,) who a few years ſince was well known in 
Grays-Inn. The ſtory is as follows: A certain au- 
thor was introduced by a friend to Mr. Addiſon, 
who was deſired to peruſe and correct a copy of Eng- 
liſh Verſes, which were then preſented to him. 
Mr. Addiſon took the Verſes, which he afterwards 


head from the brazen body (4) in Weſtminſter- (4) In Henry the 
Seventh's chapels 


« Abbey.” | 
[F A compliment that was paid him] By Mr. 
Webſter, of Chriſt Church Oxon, who prompted him 


. oblige the public with his Cato in the following 
ines, 


And thou, O Addiſon, no more detain | 
The free-born Cato, ſtruggling in his chain ; 
'Tis liberty be loves ; diſcloſe thy vaſt deſign, 
And let us ſee that every Miſe is thine (5). 


found very ſtupid ; and obſerving that above twelve 
lines from Homer were prefixed to them by way of 
motto, he only erazed the Greek lines, but did not 
make any amendments in the Poem, and return'd it. 
The author ſeeing this, defired his friend who had 
introduced him, to enquire of Mr. Addiſon the rea- 
ſon of his doing it; expecting however to hear 


It is ſ id that Mr. Addiſon gave the benefit-nights to 
the houſe, which douvtleis muſt be of ſome advan- 
tage to his Tragedy, abſtracted from its great merit. 


It was exhibited thirty five nights without interrup- 
tion. . 


I. T. 


AlL ADED LIDIN ALLAH was the ſurname of Abu Mohammed Abd'allah 
{«) He was the the fon of Yaſof the ſon of al Hafedh, the eleventh (a) and laſt Khälif of Egypt of 
eleventh who rhe race of Ali and Fatema. He ſucceeded his couſin al Fayez in the year of the 
. dhe for? * Hejra 555 (b) 3 but was nominal Sovereign only, the whole power and minagement of ( a. c. 1760. 
— hy affairs being, during his reign, in the hands of his Vizirs. The firſt of them was al Fn Rhalecin, 
the tile of Kha. Saleh Talaye Ebn Zoreic, who had ſerved al Fayez in the ſame capacity, and was one Tawirikh. K s. 


li. great cauſe of weakening the kingdom, by the oppreſſions and cruelties which he ex- ine 


. . . . . . . 4 8 laces e death 
00 Ebn Khale- Erciſed in order to maintain himſelf in his poſt (c). Al Saleh being aſſaſſinated in the be at "ha b 
can. MS. 


ear 556 (d), by the procurement of the Khalif's aunt, and not dying immediately of his 95" later # 2 

(Y& 600% — 2 bo al Aded to expoſtulate with him, Lee lee Ta been — Nh __—” 
conſenting to the fact; bur the Khalif ſwore he knew nothing of the matter, and to 
clear himſelf of all ſuſpicion, delivered his aunt into the hands of al Saleh, who pur 
her to death, and expired ſoon after, having firſt obtained of al Aded that his ſon 
(+) See thearti- Al Adel Zoreic ſhould ſucceed him (e). In 558 (F) al Adel, having, contrary to his 
deof TALAYE father's advice, attempted to. take the Government of al Said, or the upper Egypt, 


AC role from Shawer, one of his Officers, and a man of great power, was by him diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed of the Vizirate and ſlain. Shawer, however, toon found a ſtronger competitor in 
Dargham, by whom being attacked and defeated, he fled into Syria to beg aſſiſtance 
of Nuro'ddin Mahmud Ebn Zenghi Lord of Damaſcus ; Dargbam, in the mean time, 
governing all things in Egypt at his pleaſure, and haſtening the ruin of that kingdom, 

by putting to death many of the chief officers, that he might have none left to oppoſe 

(0 hem, Abu'l- him (g). In 359 () Nuro'ddin, in compliance with the ſolicitations of Shawer, and 

Re Son his engagement to pay him one third of the revenues of Egypt, in caſe by his aſ- 

as po wag ſiſtance he recovered his dignity, ſent a conſiderable army thither for that purpoſe, un- 

2 der the command of Aſado'ddin Shircüh, who was accompanied in the expedition by 

p-1,2- © Vir. his nephew Salaho'ddin Yaſof. Shircüh, being arrived in Egypt, overthrew the for- 

(% AC 1163, ces ſent againſt him by Dargham, who was lain in his retreat from al Kihira, and re- 


inſtated Shawer in the Vizirate; but he, inſtead of performing the promiſe he had 


(i) That , made to his reſtorer, entred into a treaty with the Franks (i), and by their aſſiſtance 
. obliged Shircih to retire, for that time, into Syria, without the expected recompence. The 


lem. Vide Gu/i- per fidious dealing of Shawer in the end proved his ruin: for keeping his word wich the 
— Y Hi. Franks no better than he had with the Syrians, and leaguing ſometimes with the former, and 
ſometimes wich the latter, as ſerved his preſent purpoſe, he was at length driven by the 
: Franks to the neceſſity of calling in Shircith again to his aſſiſtance, who coming into Egypt (1) For a more 
(4) A. C. 1168, the third time, in 564 (, and obliging the Franks to retire, ſoon after got Shawer ſeized, Parricular account 
and put to death; al Aded himſelf, when he was informed of his confinement, ſending to tions, tee the ar- 


demand his head (7). After this execution the Khalif inveſted Shircih with the robe of UH n! 
3 | izir: HAW ER. 
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(nm) the ant himſelf abſolute maſter of Egypt (n). 


cle of SALA- 
HO pDDIN. 
(*) A. C. 1171 


(*) Abu'lfeda 
nb: ſupra, p. 12, 
Sc. Bahzo dd 
in vita S., 
p- 38. Abu'lſa- 
razin, Hi/?. Dyn. 
. 404, &c. Ebn 
Nun. 


(1) Abu' fag. 
H. Dyna/l. p. 
404- 


(a) Hex called 
Auma, Dro- 
tellus, or Bladu- 
aun, by Bale. 


t) Folſry & 
Ay . N. 42 
- 


(2) idem, ibid. 


ADE 


Vizir: but he enjoyed his new dignity not much above two months, dying and leav- 
ing Salaho*ddin his heir; who being created Vizir by al Aded, in a little time made 
In 567 (n) Nuro'ddin, whom Salaho'ddin ac- 
knowledged, in appearance, as his Sovereign, and who was intirely devoted to the 
Khalifs of Baghdad of the race of Abbas, ſent orders to Salibo*ddin to forbid the 
the name of the Egyptian Khalif to be mentioned in the public prayers, and to cauſe 
him of Baghdad to be prayed for in his ſtead ; and notwithſtanding the remonſtran- 
ces of Saliho*ddin, who apprehended fo great a change could not be made without dan- 
ger, perſiſted to have thoſe orders executed: whereupon al Moſtadi, then Khalif of 
Baghdad, was publickly prayed for [A], and the name of a} Aded omitted, and that 
without the leaſt diſturbance; and from thenceforth the ſupremacy of the Khalifs of 
the race of Ali became utterly aboliſhed in Egypt, after that dignity had continued in 
the family two hundred and ſeventy two years. Al Aded, in the mean time, was ignorant 
of what had paſſed ; for he being then ill of the ſickneſs of which he ſoon after died, 
no body acquainted him with the revolution (). This Khalit is faid to have been a 
{ſtaunch partiſan of the houſe and ſect of Ali, and to have born an inveterate hatred to the 
memorics of the four firſt ſucceſſors of Mohammed, againſt whom he uſed often to vent 
his ſpleen in outrageous invectives; he was conſequently a bitter enemy of the Son- 
nites, whom he made no ſcruple to put to death meerly on account of their opinions 


(). He died in the 23d year of his age (). His extream ſubjection to his Vizirs gives () kin Khak. 
no room to enquire into his character as a. Prince, or his 3 for government. 2828 


His dream, which prognoſticated ſome miſchief to him 


rom one who was a chief in- (5) Nokhbat a 


ſtrument in his depoſition, has been related by ſeveral authors [B], and his ſurname Tevarikh- 
obſeryed by ſome to have been impoſed with an ill omen fC], 


[4] The Khalif of Bagdad was prayed for in Egypt 
without the leaſt diſturbance.) It is ſaid that Salaho'd- 
din was under ſome difficulty to get a perſon to break 
the ice; none daring to pray, for the firſt time, for 
the Khalif of Baghdad, till a blind man, named a/ Amir 
al Alen, then lately arrived in Egypt, obſerving the 
ſtrait he was in, offered his ſervice, and on the firſt 
Friday in al Moharram, mounting the pulpit before 
the Preacher, prayed for al Moſtadi, no man con- 
tradicting him (1). 

[B) A dream pregnoſticated ſome miſchief to him from 
one who was a chief inſtrument in his depoſition.) It was 
this. He dreamed that a ſcorpion came out of a cer- 
tain moſque in al Kahira, and ſtung him ; and awak- 
ing in a fright, called for proper men to interpret it : 
they told him it ſignified that ſome perſon, who ſhould 
come out of that moſque, would do him a great pre- 
judice ; whereupon he ordered the Governor of the 
city to ſee who had retired into the moſque, and to 
bring him before him. The man, when brought be- 
fore the Khalif, proved to be one who profeſſed the 
religious life of the Süfis, and his name was Noj- 
mo'diin al Fawfhani : being asked ſeveral queſtions 
by the Khalif, as to the place whence he came, and 
the reafon of his taking up his abode in that moſque, 
he gave ſuch plain and ſincere anſwers, that al Aded, 


jadging him too ſimple and weak to do him any in- 
jary, beſtowed ſome money on him, and deſiring his 
prayers, ſent him back to his ſtation. But when Sa- 
laho'ddin had reſolved to put an end to the power 
of the houie of Ali, and not venturing to do it with- 
out the approbation of the Doctors and Learned in 
the law, aſſembled a conſiderable number of them, 
to have their judgment in the matter; among 
the reſt appeared Nojmo'ddin al Jawſhini, who in 
giving his opinion inſiſted ſo largely and particularly 
on the wicked actions, and heretical infidelity of the 
Firemite Khalifs, that he drew the whole aſſembly 
into a ſentence againſt them, and ſo fultilled al Aded's | 
dream (2). 2) Ebn 

[C] His ſurname has been obſerved to have been 2 Ib . 
impoſed with an ill omen.) It is a common ſtory in nah, Abulteda, 
Egypt, that this family, when their power was firſt 7. ert abi 
eſtabliſhed, ordered a certain learned man to write I Tra, EDS 
down a liſt of ſurnames proper to be borne by Kha- 
lifs, that when any of them was raiſed to that dig- 
nity, he might take ſome one of thoſe ſurnames: where- 
upon the ſaid learned perſon gave in a liſt of ſeveral 
ſurnames, the laſt of which was a/ Aded; and it is 
remarkable that the laſt of the family, who poſeſſed 
the Khalifate, was ſurnamed af Aded (3). ( Ebn Khak- 
can. 


& ADELME (a), or ALDHELM, according to Camden, ſon to Kenred, nephew 
to Ina King of the Weſt-Saxons, after having been educated abroad, was Abbot of 


Malmſbury thirty years. 


plauded by Bede for his learning. 


He was the firſt Engliſhman who wrote in Latin, the firſt 
who brought Poetry into England, and the firſt biſho 
book for the reducing the Britons to the obſervation of Eaſter, 


of Sherburn. He wrote a 


He is highly ap- 


The Monks have related ſome fabulous particu— 


culars concerning him [A]. Coming to Rome to be conſecrated Biſhop. of Sherburn, 


however is denied by other authors []. 


[4] The Monks have related fabulous particulars 
concerning kim. | They tell us that a beam of his 
church having been cut too ſhort by the carpenter, 
Adelme ftretch'd it by his prayers the length requir- 
ed (1). The Romiſh Legends relate ſomething like 
this of our Saviour and Joſeph his father, when they 
followed the buſineſs of carpentry. © That at ano- 
ther time St. Adelme hung his veſtments upon the 
« {an-beams, which ſupported them in a miraculous 
«© manner (2)” This miracle is related more at 
large in the Salisbury Breviary. Leſſ. 7. The 
„fame of St. Adelme coming to Rome, Pope Ser- 
„ gius by his letters called him thither, and there 
received him honourably, whom God glorified 


with miracles; for on a certain day as he celebra- 


«« ted Maſs in the Lateran church, he reach'd his 


he reproved Pope Sergius for getting a baſtard, which was then newly born. This 
Returning home he lived in great eſteem 
till his death which happened in 709. His corps was inſhrined at Malmſbury, and 


had 


16. Caſula (one of the Prieſts garments) behind him, 

« thinking to deliver it to one of the attendants ; 

«© but none of them being preſent, a ſun-beam break- 

« ing thro' the window, kept it from falling a long 

e time in memory of the Saint (3).“ (3) Reflexions up- 
[B] This however is denied by other authors.] % the Devotions 

Another miracle is told upon this occaſion.“ A 

child being born in Rome of an inceſtuous mother 342. London 

„ and uncertain father, the Pope's fame was injured, printed for R. 

© which Adelme underſtanding, he commanded that Royſton 1674, 

„ child who was but twenty days old to be brought so. 

« forth, when our Saint charged it to confeſs, whe- 

ether Pope Sergius was to be accounted guilty of 

* inceſt ? the child reply'd, that he was innocent (4).” (4) Idem, p. 344 

This is alſo related by Fuller (5). 5) Fuller's % . 

3 thies, p. 147+ 


(6) pu 


Werthie 
147» Le 
printed 
Kc. 166 
Angler 
lum, er 
ehies of 
in Chur 
State, | 
Londen 
for T. 
&C+ a6! 


(1) Up 
Sacy. } 
Epiſer, 
b. 144 


ADI 
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% Fuller's had in great veneration (5), he being afterwards canonized, Fuller ſays (eh, that poſ- (e) P. 147. 


— iy o. died there. Bale gives him a great character cl He is mentioned with great honour 
„A — by Camden [D]; and his life is written by Williarfi of Malmſbury &c. J. 
hum, er the Ner- 


ties of * [C] Bale gives him a great character.] He fays 
in Churc 


oo that Adelme had ſo prodigious a knowledge in letters 

Lonkn printed both human and ſacred, that he far excelled all the 

6 T. Wright Divines of his time. He underſtood the Latin and 

be. 1684, 8%0- Greek proſe-writers as well as the Poets, and writ 

in a very good ſtyle. He was vaſtly fond of muſic, 

and played on all ſorts of inſtruments to wonderful 

perfection. 'Tho' he was not ignorant of Pope Ser- 

gius's fornications, he yet was as intimate with him 

as ever. He is not to be condemned for riot deſpiſing 

the ſociety of women, as is the cuſtom of hypocrites. 

What the Papiſts affirm of him is an entire falſhood, 

viz. that when he was an Abbot, he uſed to lie all 

night with maidens, (but without offering any thing 

that might offend their modeſty) in order to ſubdue 

all ſtimulations of the fleſh. But we had better hear 

our author. Et Abbas effetus, aded literis humanis 

& divinis incumbebat, ut omnes ſui temporis theologos 

lang? ſuperavit. Erat quidem tam carmine quam proſa 

Latine & Grad dactiſſi mus, ingenio & ſermone nitidus : 

atque in edendis poematis, Celio ſedulio vati, ut teſtes 

ſunt Boſtius & Bedas, per omnia ſimillimus. Artem mu- 

fices omnibus mundi deliciis prætulit, e 

omnium peritiam perappoſitè callens. Sed unum hoc in 

eo deflendum occurrit, quod cum Sergio primo Pontifice 

Romano longam conſuetudinem habens ( cujus interim 

non ignorabat inceſtum] cauterio peruſtam avehebat 

conſcienti:m. Shireburnenſis eccleſiæ que nunc Salis- 

buria dicit, ordinatus Præſul, poſt 34 alterius regi- 

minis annos, Evangelii prædicationi obnix? invigila- 

bat. Quod vero mulierum conſortia, hypocritarum 

more, nuſquam ſpreverit, vituperabile non eſt. Multo 

minori periculo tamen, Brytaunorum more ſub ſatro- 

ſanctis conjugii legibus id fieri poterit, ſed quod adhuc 

Abbas, cum virginibus pro ſubigendo carnis eftu per- 

noftaverit, illæſo jemper virginitatis earum perma- 

6 Baus Scrip nente pudore, impudens Papiſtarum eſt commentum (6). 

tren Haim We find a catalogue of his works in the ſame author, 

— 1 who informs us, that his life was writ by Oſmundus, 
$3, 84. Be Faritius, Kc. 

ab em D] He is mentioned with honour by Camden.] His 

Maſter was one Maildulphus, an Iriſh Scot, a great 

Scholar, and eminent for his devotion and ſtrictneſs 

of life, who being delighted with the pleaſantneſs of 

the wood under the hill (Ingelborne), lived here an 


To. 
& 5 4 


{a) See Cherie 


dl incaniti, p. 
fe, ige. the renowned men 


r'a degli Scritt. 
Ficrent. p. 13. 


[4] Adinari. ] In Latin Adimarus, Adimarius, and A. 
demarius as it is written under his picture in the Glorie 
degli Incogniti ; or, The illuſtrious men of the Academy of 
the Intogniti of Venice, a book in 4, printed at Venice 
by Francis Valvaſenſe in 1647. 1 alſo find this fami- 
ly call'd de Adimariis; and that Adimarius or Odi- 
matins, who was Biſhop of Volterra, was one of his 
family ; his name being the ſame with Adimarius (1). 
Our Adimari made a ſonnet upon him as one of the 
fifty illuſtrious men of his family, whom he applauds. 

[LB] Ancient and noble family Adimari of Florence.] 
L' Antichiſſima, ſays Negri, e nobiliſima famiglia 
degli Adimari ha dato per pid ſecoli alla ſua Re- 
publica, e Patria Firenze pi di cinguanta ſoggetti 
riguardevoli, chi per la por pora, o per legazioni alle 
Corone, ed a concilii, come Alamano; chi per le mi- 
tre epiſcopali, come Filippo, e Roberto; chi per eſtima- 
ſione di non ordinaria religioſa bontd, come Ubala ; 
chi per la letteratura, come lo florico Dollabella. That 
13, The moſt ancient and noble family Adimari has 


(1) Ughell. Tal. 

acr. Volater. 
Epiſcep. tom. 1. 
b. 1440, 


„ for many ages given to its republic and country 


Florence, above fifty remarkable DN ſome for 
the purple, or for embaſſies, to Kings and Coun- 
* cils, as Alamanus ; others for the epiſcopal mitre 
as Philip and Robert; ſome eminent for their ex- 
% traordinary religion and piety as Ubaldus; and 
*« ſome for their learning as the hiſtorian Dolabella.” 
Our Alexander himſelf made a Poem intitled Cilio, 
conſiſting of fifty ſonnets in praiſe of fifty illuſtri- 
ous perſons of his family. To this Poem Negri had 


hermit ; but dfterwards inſtituting a ſchool, and with 
his Scholars devating himſelf to a monaſtic life, he 
built a little monaſtery. From this Maildulphus, the 
town of Ingelborne was called Malmesbury. A- 
mong Maildulph's ſcholars, Aldhelm was the moſt emi- 
nent ; who being deſigned his ſucceſſor, did, by the 
help of Eleutherius Biſhop of. Wincheſter (to whom 
the ground of right belong22) build here a ſtately 
monaſtery, of which himſelf was the firſt Abbot... . 
A meadow near this place was called St. Aldhelm's 
mead ; and before the reformation they had ſeveral 
other memorials of him, as his Pſalter, the robe 
wherein he ſaid Maſs, and a great bell in the abbey 
ſteeple, call'd St. Aldhelm's bell. Upon his feaſt-day 
a great fair was kept, at which time.a company of 
ſoldiers were uſually liſted to prevent diſorders amidſt 
ſuch a concourſe of people. And indeed, his me- 
mory deſetves immortal honour, not only for the 
ſanctity of his life, but alſo for his learning; due 
allowance being made for the ignorance of the times 
he lived in. He was the firſt Saxon that ever wrote 
in Latin, and the firſt that taught the Saxons the 
way of compoſing Latin verſe ; and fo performed 
what he promiſed of himſelf in theſe verſes : 

Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſit, 

Aonio rediens deducam vertice muſas, 

| That is, 

« I to my country firſt, if fates permit, 

« Will bring the Muſes from their native ſeat. 
The great Ethelſtan made this Aldhelm his tutelar 
Saint (he having been canonized), and for his ſake 
granted the town large immunities, and entiched the 
monaſtery with ample donations. He choſe this for 
the place of his burial, and the inhabitants ſhew his 
monument to this day. [Which monument, how- 
ever, ſeems to have been ſet up long atter the con- 
— From the time of thelſtan this abbey was 
amous for its wealth; and there was educated (be- 
ſides many other learned men) William of Malmsbu- (7) Camden's 
ry, ſo called from this town. This abbey increaſed 1 
daily in buildings and revenues, inſomuch that it ex- Biſhep ad 
ceeded all the reſt in Wiltſhire both in riches and ho- ſon. Vol. I. pag- 
nour, the Lord Abbot ſitting in Parliament as Peer 103, © ſeg. 2d 


of the Realm till the diſſolution of abbies (7). See edit. 1 
Note [C] of the article St. FRANCIS &c. __ — 4 
Folio. 


ADIMARI [4] ALESSANDRO (ALEXANDER) (a) ſon of Bernard, one of 
whom the ancient and noble family Adimari of Florence [B], has 


given 


an eye in the words before quoted, only that not 
content with the number 50, he added the word Pia 
above. Ugelinus Verinus a Florentine Poet, who 
wrote upon the noble families of Florence in Latin 
verſe gives the following account of his family (2.) (z) De Hua. 
Urb. Florent. libs 
3+ p- 22. Ke. of 
the Paris edit. by 
Patiſſon 1583+ 
fol. 


Quin & vicini Feſulano 2 vertice montis 
Venit ſanguineis notus bellator in armis 

* Adimar ; unde genus clari duxere nepotes ; 
Cum Longobardos victor Pipinius heros 
Diruit, & noſtram majorem reddidit urbem : 
In multos ramos mutato nomine proles 
Scinditur, & plures complexa nepotibus urbes. 
Ex hac illuftris profluxit Trotta propago, 
Dua nunc attollit ſeſe Alexandria pubes, 
Armipotens genus, & ſacris memorabile chartit. 


Don Vincenzio Borghini (3) a Florentine author alſo, (3) In his D., 
and very much eſteemed for his writings on F/o- ch, p. 2. Diſc. 
rence, includes the family of Adimari among the an- — and in his 
cient and noble of that city, altho* he does not * oro 
agree in what Verinus ſays, viz. that the family of Fiorent. p. $570 
Totti of Aleſſandria was a branch of the Adimari. 

He does not mention Verinus, but I take him how- 

ever to be the man, whom he deſcribes by the fol- 

lowing words (4). Souviemmi ora d'un, che ſcriſſè (4) Diſc, 1. p. 
in verſi Latini delle famiglie noſtre, e diſſe molte coſe, 46. 


ancorche à non par, che e ne ſapeſſe molto. i. e. 1 


„now remember, ſays he, a certain perſon, who 
« writ upon our families in Latin verſe, and faid ma- 


ny 
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(5) Gler. deg 
Incegniti. 


4 1 


given to the world was born at Florence in the year 1579 [C]. From his youth he ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of human literature, and in particular to the Greek language 
and poetry, in both which he gave proofs of his ability by the tranſlation of Pindar 
into Italian verſe [D], as alſo in many other poems of his own invention. The great 
Duke of Tuſcany [E] in conſideration of his merit and ſervices [F], honoured one of 
his ſons with the order of knighthood of St. Stephen G1]; but, as is the common fate 
of learned men and courtiers, he met with _ troubles and perſecutions H], which 


he bore however with great courage and tranqui 


ity, inſomuch, that even when he was 


moſt expoſed to danger, he made the ſtudy of poetry his occupation and 2 [1]. 


He was very much elteemed by the Learned, and was a member of the Aca 


emy of 


the Incogniti of Venice. He died in 1649 in the ſeventieth year of his age, having ac- 
quired great reputation for his poems, which are the greateft part of his works 
e ſhall give in the Remarks the judgment Creſcimbeni giyes of his man- 


ner of writing [ L]. 


„ ny things, tho' it appears that he did not know 
« much of it.” The arms of this family are a ſhield 
party par feſs, or and azure. Scutum ægualiter bipar- 
titum aureum, & caruleum. 

[C] In the year 1579.] The date of his death, 
which happened in 1649, fixes the date of his birth 
to the year 1579. | 

[DJ] The tranſlation of Pindar into Italian verſe.) 
The tranſlation of Pindar gave more reputation to 
Adimari's name in the learned world, than all the 
reſt of higworks. The author of Le Glorie deg?” In- 
coęniti aſſures us, that this tranſlation was celebrated 
with the higheſt encomiums by the greateſt pens of 
the age. Celebrata con ſuperbiſſimi encomii dalle pri- 
me penne del ſecolo. And by the verſes under his 
picture it is remarked, that this work of his alone is 
ſuperior to any of the reſt. . 


Plurima ſcripſiſti, vir docte, volumina: verum 
Cunctorum pondus Pindarus unus habet. 


[LE] The great Duke of Tuſcany.) The author (5), 
who informs me of this, does not mention the great 
Duke's name ; but 1 take him to be Ferdinand the 
ſecond, who ſucceeded Coſmo the ſecond in the duke- 


(6) Hubner Ge- dom in 1621, and died in 1670 (6). 


nealog, Tabl. 
301. 


(7) Spond. Annal. 
ccleſ. ad an. 
1554+ Bonan. 
degli ordin. 
equeſtr. [4 mil, 7 
112. 


[F] Hi, merit and ſervices.] The ſame author be- 


fore quoted ſays, that he was employed by the great 


Duke not only in public ſervices, but alſo in private 
and domeſtic affairs. Date al ſervigio publico à ſtato 
adeperato dal grand Duca ſuo fignore in diverſi officii, 
e governi, non meno che in domeſtici affari, 

G] The Order of Knighthood of St. Stephen. ] 
This order (7) was inſtituted by Coſmo, the firſt great 
Duke of Tuſcany in the year 1560. He gave it the 
name of St. Stephen in remembrance of the great 
victory gained by the Emperor over the French, 
who aſſiſted Peter Strozzi againſt him. The battle 
was fought at Marciano a place ſituated on the bor- 
ders of the Florentine territory, and thoſe of Siena, 
on the ſecond of Auguſt 1554, in which day is cele- 


brated the feaſt of St. Stephen, Pope and Martyr. 


(8) Glorie degÞ 
Iacq n. 


his order was in 1562 confirmed with a grant of 
privileges by Pius the fourth. As for the name of 
Adimari's ſon, who was made Knight of St. Stephen, 
I believe it was Bernardin, from the title of Knight 
that Negri gives him. I Cavaliere Bernardino ſuo 
fig liuolo. , 

[H] With many troubles and perſecutions.] What 
were the cauſes of Adimari's troubles and perſecu- 
tions, I cannot tell, ſince the author (8), from whom 
T have this particular, ſpeaks of it only in general 
terms; unwilling, as we may probably ſuppoſe, to 
reflect upon ſome perſons then living. 
: [2] He made the fludy of Poetry his occupation and 

e 


gt.] The ſame author tells us this of our Adimari, 


upon which I cannot forbear making a ſhort reflection. 
It is not a ſmall conſolation to a man under troubles 
and perſecutions, to have an opportunity of ſpending 
ſome hours of the day in reading or writing. The 
pleaſure a man of letters receives from the peruſal 
of books, is ſo delicate, and ſo conformable to the na- 
ture of the ſoul, that reading, like charms againſ 
pain, quiets and expells for ſome time thoſe gloomy 
thoughts and reflections, which if perpetual would 
render.a man the moſt miſerable of 1 404ntS But 
ſtudy diverts the mind with agreeable and inftruc- 
tive images, and by application to them makes us 
inſenſible to our misfortunes. Grotius, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and many others when in priſon and under 
afflictions, ſpent their hours in this manner, whereby 


they had an opportunity of obliging the Public 
with many learned works, and have immortalized 
their names. But on the other fide, how miſerable 
muſt the condition of thoſe fine Gentlemen be who 
deſpiſe learning, ridicule ſtudy, and inſtead of cul- 
tivating their minds with true knowledge, and ex- 
erciſing it in uſeful or laudable applications, give 
themſelves up entirely to vain and empty pleaſures. 
What will become of them ſhould they once fall un- 
der misfortunes, or be afflicted with diſeaſes? In 


what manner will they paſs their time? How will it 


be poſhble for them to ſupport or alleviate the heavy 
weight of thoſe evils with which they are afflict- 
ed? Nay, by their ignorance the want of thoſe plea- 
ſures, (in the knowledge of which they fancy 
wiſdom and happineſs conſiſts,) evils will appear 
greater, and torments heavier than they really are; 
ſo that, at laſt, finding no methods either within or 
from without, to make themſelves, if not eaſy at 
leaſt leſs miſerable, they fall as victims to dejection 
and deſpair. It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, who do not loye, and even deſpiſe reading, 
would at leaſt imitate the ancient Heroes, who did 
not think it a diſhonour to their quality to know even 
the mechanical arts (9). But our Ge 


as well as at the learned among the moderns. To 
this ſort of Gentlemen, whom neither reaſon or ex- 
ample can perſuade, we have nothing to ſay, but 
what Horace ſpeaks of the covetous, 


Quid facias illi? jubeas miſerum eſe. 
Satyr. 1. ver. 63. 


[XK] The greateſt part of bis works.) The author of 
Le glorie degli Incogniti, who writ whilſt Adimari was 
living, gave the Public a catalogue of ſuch of our 
Adimari's works as at that time (which was 1647) 
were publiſhed, and of thoſe he intended to. publiſh. 
But afterwards Negri in his Bibliotheca gave us in the 
article ALESSANDRO ADIMARI a more copious 
and particular liſt of all his works either publiſh 
or in manuſcripts, which would be too long an 
tedious to inſert here. The reader may therefore 
conſult Negri's book to ſatisfy his curioſity, and I 
will mention thoſe only which are the moit curious 
and moſt ;applauded : Della parafraf in Pindgro, 
lib. 4. Offervazioni, e confronti fra Pindaro, & Ora- 
zio. Of his Coro delle nove Muſe, there are but fix 
of theſe printed, among which is Clio, conſiſting of 
fifty Sonnets upon fifty illuſtrious perſons of his fami- 
ly. The Abbot Eugenio Gamurini in his fourth part 
Of the noble families of Tuſcany and Umbria, quotes 
the hiſtory of our Adimari, 


[L] The judgment Creſcimbeni(10) gives of bis manner (10) Comment 
* . . . Aa * q "nt. D # Wu. 
of writing.) 1! Pindarico, ſays he, fi lo ſtile dell A, 2 
Vol. 2. P · 2. L 5 


Adimari, il guale gli fece ſommo onore anche in altri 
componimenti di ſua invenzuone. Ma allorche volle 


maneggiare le proprie frafi, e forme volgari, anch. 


eo ringanno co moderni nouatori, come apertamente 
manifeſtano i nove volumi delle ſue. rime c. The 
ſenſe of which words is, that Adimari's ſtyle was 


. ntlemen value (9) Vid. hun. 
themſelves for their ignorance and indolence, and Vr. Hp. I. 5. 
laugh at all the Heroes and great Men of antiquity © + 5* 


3. 45+ 


* the Pindaric, which gained him a great deal of ho- 


* noyr even in the other compoſitions of his own in- 
„ vention; but when he employed his own particular 
„ phraſes and common forms of ſpeech, he then {as 
«* well as the modern innovators in Poetry) was miſ- 


„taken, as appears. plainly from his nine volumes of 
Poetry &c.“ 
4 


i) De 


1 


42D 0 


GADONIJAH, the fourth ſon of David by Haggith (a) was born at Hebron (b), 
during the time that his father was acknowledged by one part of Iſrael for their King, f 
while the other part obeyed Iſhboſheth, the ſon of Saul. 


267 
4 Jof. Antiq. 1+ 


c. 14+ FA. calls 
er Ægiſiba. 


Adonijah finding that Am- (#) 2 Sam iii 4 


mon and Abſalom, his elder brothers, were dead, thought that the kingdom was due 
to him by birth-right. And as David was now ſo extremely reduced by old age, 
that he was not able to execute the affairs of government, he imagined it would be 
very proper for him to procure himſelf to be acknowledged King before his father's 
death A]. He therefore prepared himſelf a very magnificent equipage and chariots, 


and horſemen, and fifty men to run before him (c). He was the elde 


ſon of the royal (% : King i. 


family; he had all the advantages of perſon imaginable ; he was extremely beloved 5 * © 


by his father; and he had a very ſtrong party in the court. 


But his. chief en- 


gagements were with Joab, the General of David's armies, and Abiathar the 


rieſt [B]. 
High. P. 


However Zadok the other High-Prieſt [C], for there were then two 
rieſts in the kingdom, and Benaiah, the ſon of Jehoiada [D], the Captain of the 


Guards, and the Prophet Nathan [E], with the moſt conſiderable part of the army [E], 


[4] To procure himſelf to be acknowledged King be- 

fore his father's death.) It is no wonder, that a 

Prince, who was the eldeſt ſon of the family, and 

had ſo many circumſtances in his favour, ſhould 

conſider the kingdom as his own. David had ſeen the 

equipage, which his ſon had aſſumed, and which 

were only ſuitable to the preſumptive heir of the 

Crown, and had made no remonſtrance to him upon 

it; and therefore his ſilence in ſo important an oc- 

caſion might be conſidered by Adonijah and the peo- 

e in general, as a tacit conſent. We may obſerve 

ere, that the order of ſucceſſion in the Jewiſh 

kingdom was not at that time regulated in any par- 

ticular manner. God had appointed, that he, whom 

he ſhould chooſe, ſhould be made King. Thou ſhalt 

in any wiſe ſet him King over thee, whom the Lord 

thy God ſball chooſe : one from among thy brethren 

Halt thou ſet King over thee ; thou mayſt not ſet a 

n Deut. xvii» /franger over thee, which is net thy brother (1). In 
15. this manner Saul and David had been made Kings. 
No regard was paid to blood and family in the elec- 

tion; but only to the merit of the perſon, and the 
determination of God. But out of a particular re- 

gard to David's family, God was pleaſed to recede 

from his firſt appointment, by promiſing the king- 

{z) 2 Samuel vil. dom to him and his poſterity for ever (2). All II- 
12, 26, rael was acquainted with this determination and de- 
ſign of God; but there was nothing fixed with 

reſpe& to the order of this ſucceſhon ; for he had not 

declared, whether the eldeſt ſon ſhould ſucceed the 

father. However as it was a general cuſtom among 

all nations for the eldeſt ſons to poſſeſs the empire, 

(3) L. 7 c. 2. as appears from Herodotus (3), Juſtin (4), and as this 
(4) L- 2. c. 10. cuſtom ſeems moſt agreeable to nature, Adonijah 
_— "=: ated openly as the Succeſſor of David, and aſſumed 
a —.— the authority and equipage ſuitable to ſuch a cha- 
li vindicabat, racter, either not knowing, or diſſembling the pro- 


quad jus, & mile, which the King his father had made to Bath- 
TO ce * ſheba of leaving the kingdom to her ſon Solomon; 


NaTUzA 1». Which promiſe had been approved of God? who 
14 gentibus decir, loved Bim, and ſent by the hand of Nathan the Pro- 
phet, and called his name Jeviblan, (that is, Be- 

2 Sam wii. eh of the Lord,] becauſe of the Lord (5). The 
—4 OP OM — were in Fr between Adonijah and 
Solomon, waited for the King's declaration, in order 

to acknowledge him, whom he ſhould appoint : 

The eyes of all Iſrael are upon thee, ſays Bathſheba 

(6) 1 Kings i, to David (6), that thou ſbouldeſ tell them who ſhall 
> fit on the throne of my Lord the King after him. 
Thus it appears, that leſs regard was had to the or- 

der of birth, than to the choice and will of the 

King. And we find almoſt the ſame kind of regu- 

lation among the Kings of Judah, who ſucceeded 

David. The eldeſt ſacceeded of courſe, when the 

King died without any particular declaration; but 
the Kings very often appointed long before their 
death, which of their ſons ſhould have the crown (7). 
[B] His chief engagements were with Foab, the 
General of David's armies, and Abiathar the Prieſt.) 
Theſe two powerful men had particular inducements 
to ſupport his pretenſions as well as he had occaſion 
for their aſſiſtance. Joab, who was General, had an 
intereſt in raiſing him to the Throne, in order to 
ſecure his own authority. He wanted to continue 
himſelf at the head of the army; and nothing was 
more proper for that purpaſe than to have a King, 
who was obliged to him tor the Crown, and whom 


(7) See Calmet 
and Le Clerc in 
locum. 


Were 


he could always keep in dependence upon him. On 
the other hand Adonijah, who knew Joab to be a 
man of reſolution 6d an enterprizing genius, and 
the great influence, which he had over the army, 
and among the people, could not have fix'd upon 
any expedient more proper to promote his deſign, 
than to engage a man of his importance and charac- 
ter to his intereſts, Abiathar's authority was like- 
wiſe no leſs confiderable over the Prieſts and Levites, 
than Joab's in the army. The Prieſts among the 
Jews were greatly honoured, and they formed a ve- 
ry eminent body in the State, diſtinguiſhed by their 
rank and employments. And therefore ſuch a perſon, 
who was the head of a powetful order of men, 
was of vaſt conſequence to Adonijah's intereſt (8). (8) See Calmet 

0 Zadok, the other High-Prieft.) Abiathar and Za- in lum. 
dok were High-Prieſts together. They were of dif- 
ferent families, tho' both of the race of Aaron. Abi- 
athar was of the family of Ithamar, and Zadok of 
that of Eleazir. The former had been very faithful 
to David during his troubles and flight in the time 
of Saul; and the other had been Prieſt in the ta- 
bernacle in the reign of the latter King. David 
therefore, by a peculiar appointment, of which there 
had never been any inſtance before, left both the 
Prieſts in poſſeſſion of their office. It is very pro- 
bable, that there was no abſolute harmony between 
them, fince one of them engaged himſelf to Adonijah, 
and the other to Solomon. Zadok was the moſt 
fortunate ; for Solomon, when he was raiſed to the 
Throne, removed Abiathar from the Prieſthood, 
and confirmed Zadok ia it. 

[D] Benaiah the ſon of Jeboiada.] Benaiah was | 
eminent for his valour (9). David Had ſer him over (9) 2 Sam. xxiii. 
the Cherithites and Pelethites (10), who are ſuppoſed 20. 4 
to have been the ſoldiers of his guard. Solomon af- (10) Ib. viii. 18. 
terwards gave him the command of all his armies 53: 
in the room of Joab (11). Theſe two Generals Joab (11) 1 Kings ii. 
and Benaiah conſider'd each other as rivals ; and this 35 
probably hinder'd them from joining in the ſame | 


party. 

[E] The Prophet Nathan] He had a great ſhare | 
in David's eſteem. Several writers (12) imagine, (12) Lyran. Hu- 
that he had intruſted him with the care of his ſon . Cardin. Petr. 
Solomon; and that Solomon being raiſed to the 18 l 
Throne, gave him a very conſiderable b over Pineda de Reb. 
his houſe; ſo that he was commonly called, te Salam. c. 19. 
King's father. This opinion of Nathan's having Merch. apud 
edn-ated Solomon, is founded upon a paſſage in the C#imet- 
2d Book of Samuel quoted above (13), where the (13) Note [A]. 
words in our Engliſh tranſlation, Aud he ſent by the 


band of Nathan the Prophet, and called his name Je- 


didiab, that is, the Beloved of the Lord, are render'd 
by ſome interpreters, Mifit eum in manu Natbar 
Propbetæ, & wvacavit eum Amabilis Domino. i. e. 
* David placed his ſon Solomon in the hands of 
Nathan, who gave him the name of the Beloved 
of the Lord ;" or, as Peter Comeſtor reads it, Com- 
miſit eum in manu Nathan. i. e. He committed 
* him to Nathan's hands.” But the Vulgate tranſla- 
tion, Miſit in manu Nathan, is more agreeable to the 
Hebrew original and the Septuagint, as well as to our 
Engliſh verſion. So that * opinion abovemention- 
ed has no manner of foundation. | 


[F] With the moſt conſiderable part of the army.) 


Our Engliſh tranſlation tells us, that Shimei and Rei, 
and the mighty men, cohich belonged to David, 


were 
not 
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(14) 1 Kings i. 
8 


(15) Author. 
Tradit. Heb. in 
Libb. Reg. & 
Sal. apud 
Jar. 


(16 2 Sam. xvi. 


£, 6. 
(17) 1 Kings ii. 
46. 


A D O 


wete not of his party. Adonijah havin 


therefore made a feaſt for thoſe, who were 


in his intereſts, he invited all the King's ſons, except Solomon, and all the chief men of 
Judah, except Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah. His deſign was to procure himſelf to be 
proclaimed King, and to take poſſeſſion of the government before David's death, Bur 
this attempt was attended with very ill ſucceſs. For Nathan being informed of what 
was tranſacting, went to Bathſnheba Solomon's mother, and deſired her to expoſtulate with 
David upon his promiſe, that Solomon ſhould reign after him [G]; aſſuring her, that 
he himſelf would come in, and confirm what ſhe ſaid. This was immediately done, 
and David renewed his promiſe in favour of Solomon; and ordered Zadok, and Na- 
than, and Benaiah, to ſet him upon his own mule, and carry him to the fountain of 
Gihon; and that Zadok and Nathan ſhould anoint him King there, and then bring 
him back, and place him upon the throne in his fathers ſtead [HI. Adonijah and his 
party were ſoon informed of this by Jonathan the ſon of Abiathar the Prieſt in the 
midit of their banquet, they were ſtruck with prodigious terror at the news, and retired 
immediately. But Adonijah, who had the greateft reaſon to apprehend the reſentments 
of Solomon, fled to the tabernacle and caught hold of the horns of che altar [7]. So- 


not with Adonijah (14). Some authors (15) imagine, 
that this Shimei was the ſame with Nebat the father 
of Jeroboam, who reigned over the ten Tribes. 
This Shimei, they ſay, was Solomon's Maſter or 
Tutor. But this is very uncettain. However it is 
plain he was a different perſon from that Shimei, 
who curſed David, when he was flying from Abſa- 
lom (16), and who was pat to death by Solomon's 
order (17). The words, which our . render, 
the Mighty Men, which belonged to David, in the 
Vulgate are, Robur Exercitis David, i. e. The 
* ſtrength of David's army.” This perhaps means 
his guards, which were the Cherithites and Pelethites, 
who were his, beſt troops, and probably the only 
forces, which he had in conſtant pay. But the ar- 
mies which Joab was General of, conſiſted of all the 
people, who were capable of bearing arms. The 
number of them was very conſiderable; but they 
were not always kept together and formed into a 
regulir and ſtanding body. The learned father Cal- 
me: has advanced ſome new conjectures upon theſe 
words, Shimei and Rei, and the mighty Men, which 
belonged to David. He obſerves that the Septuagint 
render them, Shimet and his friends, the mighty Men 
of David; and the Syriac and Arabic thus; Shimei 


and Daia, the Heroes or Giants of David. To which 


(18) Antiq. Jud. 
I. 7. c. 14. 84. 
p- 406. edit. Ha- 
vercamp· in 
1726. 


19) Aut tr. 
Jradit. Hebr. in 
Reg. Toltatus, 


Menocbius, Tirt- 


nus, Sc. 
(20) 2 Sam. xi. 
24. 


21) 1 Chron. 
XXii- 10. and 


we may add Joſephus's repreſentation of this paſſage, 
who tells us (18), that Semei, the friend of David, 
aud all the moſt valiant Men oppoſed Adonijab's de- 
Hens; na; Zeppit; 6 Aavids S, xe Fel of erdju9ru- 
r. But Calmet is of opinion, that it ſhould be ren- 
der'd thus: Neither the hearers, nor the ſeers, nor 
the mighty Men of David, were with Adonijab. The 
hearers and ſeers, ſays he, ſignify the public, as appears 
from the 2oth verſe, where we are told, that the eyes 
of all Iſrael were upon David, &fc. they ſignify thoſe, 
who knew the King's intention, and were informed 
of God's determination ; or perhaps the Prophets and 
the ſons of the Prophets, both the Maſters and the 


Diſciples, whoſe authority was very great in that 


country. | 

[G] His promiſe that Solomon ſhould reign after 
him.) It may be asked when this promiſe was made 
by. David to Bathſheba, ſince we find no clear account 
of it in Scripture ? The greateſt part of interpreters 
(19) ſuppoſe, that David, after the death of the firſt 
fon, whom he had by Bathſheba, in order to comfort 
her for the loſs of that child (20), promiſed her, that 
if God ſhould give him another ſon, he would make 


him his ſucceſſor. But the opinion of Grotius, Le 


Clerc and Calmet, is much more probable, who ſup- 
pole, that this promiſe was made by God's appoint- 
ment. He ſeems to have revealed to David, that he 
ſhould have a ſon, to whom he ſhould reſerve the 
honour of ſucceeding him in the kingdom, and of 
building the temple (21). David was fully perſuaded, 
that Solomon was he, in whom theſe promiſes were 


xxviii. 5, 6. and to be fulfilled, when the Prophet Nathan came, and 


2 Sam. vii. 12, 
T5, 


22) 1 Kings ii. 
15. 


gave him the name of the Belwwed of the Lord. It 
was then very probably, that David declared to 
Bath-ſheba, that her ſon ſhould ſucceed him. Ado- 
nijah himſelf acknowledged, that it was from the 
Lord, that his brother ſhould enjoy the kingdom (22). 
David's choice of Solomon, and the promiſe which 
he made to Bath-ſheba, were not antecedent to Na- 
than's prophecy. They were only the effect of it. 


lomon 


We find, chat Bath-ſheba in her expoſtulation with 
David, repreſents the ill conſequences, which would 
follow, it he ſhould not declare in her ſon's favour 3 
J and my ſon, ſays ſhe, ſhall be counted offenders, or 
ſinners, as it is render'd in the margin of our Eng- 
liſh tranſlation. Grotius (23) expounds it thus; We (4,1 x, lum 
ſhall be put to death for having attempted to fieze the 
kingdom : Rei mortis crimine regni affechati. Solomon 
having juſt pretenſions to the Crown, both from 
God's promiſes, and your own, Adonijah will not 
fail to ſeek (ome pretext or other in order to re- 
move ſo dangerous a rival, and I myſelf ſhall ine- 
vitably be involved in his misfortune. 'The He- 
brew may be likewiſe render'd thus, as it is by Va- 
tablus and Eſtius ; I and my ſon Solomon ſhall be diſ- 
appointed of our hopes. But Tirinus, and other in- 
terpreters mentioned by Vatablus, explain the paſ- 
ſage to this purpoſe: I and my ſon ſhall be treated as 
criminals; 1, as an adultereſs, and he, as the product 
of an unlawful marriages | 

[H] Anoint him King there, and then bring him 
back, and place him upon the throne in his father's 
flead.} This anointing was performed with the ſa- 
cred-oil, with which the High-Prieſt was anointed. 

But this ceremony was very ſeldom obſerved after- 

wards, when the kingdom became hereditary in the 

family of David. It was practiſed only, when there 

was ſome difficulty about the ſucceſſion. Solomon 

and Jehoaſh were anointed, becauſe they had com- 

petitors for the Crown. Apud Hebreaos, Reges extra. 
controverfiam regni heredes ungi non ſolebant ; ſed 

exortis controperſiis adbibita unctio ad majorem cau- 

tionem (24). It was abſolutely unlawful among the (24) Crotius is 
Perſians for a perſon to fit upon the King's Throne, locum. 

unleſs at his expreſs command, as we find from the 

learned Barn. Briſſonius (25); and therefore it was (25) De Regno 
the uſual cuſtom to inaugurate their Kings by placing Per/ico, I. 1. p. 
them upon the Throne of their predeceſſors, Plu- 20. 

tarch tells us (26), that when Artabanus, who was (26) De Amore 
cholen Arbitrator between the ſons of Darius, had Fraterne. 
adjudged the kingdom to Xerxes, Artamenes imme- 

diately took hold of his brother's right hand, and 

placed him upon the King's Throne ; nai Mayearoyumes 

Tis Mg ws Te Ypcver xabicgu Toy Badiaie, 

[1] Caught hold of the horns of the Altar.) Some 
commentators (27) are of opinion, that he fled to (27) Menochi 
Gibeon, where there was an altar for burnt-offerings ; Mah. 
others, as Vatablus and Peter Martyr, that he only 
went to the brazen altar of the tabernacle, which 
was at Sion. The latter opinion ſeems moſt proba- 
ble, becauſe Moſes's brazen altar had horns, which 
it is doubtful whether any other altars, that were 
built with tones, had; and this ſeems to have been 
the ſame with that altar, which Joab fled to (28). (28) 1 Kings its 
However that be, the law of Moles did not ſuffer 28. 
thoſe, who had been guilty) of a wilful crime, to 
take ſanctuary at the altar? This privilege, was re- 
trained to thoſe, who had\the misfortune to kill a 
perſon ignorantly and undeſignedly. Wilful mur- 
derers were immediately drag'd from the Altar, and 
put to death (29). We find that altars and temples (29) Exod. X21 
were conſidered as Aſylums among almoſt all nations; 1+ 
as appears particularly from Virgil (30) ; (30) Encid. 6. 


Talibus orabat difli;, Araſſ ue tenebat. | 
| Anal 


(31) M 
5˙ Scen. 


(32) C. 


(33) 1 
15. 


AD 


highl 
why bp 


* 


635 Myſeel. At, And Plautus (3 t) 3 


5˙ Scen. Is 


Tr. Nullam rem ſapis. 
Ne enim illi huc confugere paſſunt quæſtioni quos 
dabit. 


That is: „In the mean time, ſays Tranio, I will take 
% poſſeſſion of this altar. Why ſo, replies Theuro- 
pides. © Tr. You know nothing. I do it leſt thoſe, 
„ whom he ſhould put to the queſtion in order to 
make a diſcovery ſhould take ſanctuary here. But the 
reader may have a full account of the ancient Aſylums 
in George Ritterhuſius's Book De Jure Ahlorum (32). 
The regard, that was paid to ſacred places, ſometimes 
prevented even the greateſt criminals from being 
forced away to puniſhment. But upon ſome occaſi- 
ons, they took this method to oblige them to quit 
the altars, by making fires round them. For it was 
the general opinion, that an Aſylum was a privilege, 
which belonged only to the innocent. To this pur- 
poſe Euripides : 


(32) C. III. 


Ey yup 055 A ice; wr d 

Buyer wpeoitu Toy Yopor xaptr fav, 
„ Tw e your” ar, 06 Tpiou; O00; * 

Kar J Arche xp1 dende w Gti, | 


That is, 
« I would not doubt to drag that man to juſtice, 
«© Who conſcious of his crime, avoids the law, 
« And flies for refuge to the ſacred altars. 
% For that baſe wretch, who dares commit an evil, 
„ Should always ſuffer evil in return.“ 


[K] That he might have Abiſhag the Shunamite .. 
for his wife. ] Adonijah told Bathſheba, that ſhe 
knew, that the kingdom was his, and that all Tjrael 

1 Kines ii, ſet their faces on him, that he ſhould reign (33) ; 
on "= * which he intimated, that he had a right to the 
Crown as the eldeſt ſon of David; which right the 
people had acknowledged; and that he might have 
diſputed the kingdom with Solomon by the ſtrength 
of his own party; tho' he had quitted all ſuch de- 
ſigns, when he found that God had — wy So- 

See lomon. Some writers (34) imagine, that Joab had en- 
8338 gaged this young Prince to ask for Abiſhag to be 
Abul. qu. 20. his wife, by the hopes of being raiſed to the 
2 Throne, and removing Solomon. His party was {ill 
4 res entire. Joab, and Abiathar, and the reſt, who had 
v. 17. apud Cal. been attached to his intereſts, were ſtill ready and 
met in /ocum, inclined to ſupport his pretenſions. Adonijah was 
the eldeſt ſon, he had a very advantageous perſon, and 
he was beloved by the People; and if he ſhould 
likewiſe marry Abiſhag, who had been wife to the 
late King, this muſt undoubtedly have contributed 
very much to the ſucceſs of ſuch a deſign. But we 
have no poſitive proof that this was his intention ; 
love might have as much ſhare in this tranſaction as 
ambition. 'Grotius expreſly declares himſelfgfor the 
opinion abovementioned. He fays, that Adonijah's 
motive for deſiring Abiſhag, was becauſe ſhe had been 
the King his father's wife. Now, it was contrary to 
the Jewiſh cuſtom, that thoſe, who had ſerved a 
deceaſed King, ſhould ſerve any perſon but his ſuc- 
ceſſor; or that his wives or concubines ſhould 
marry any but a King. Adonijah therefore by 
deſiring Abiſhag, intimated that the kingdom was 
his right ; and he tried Solomon by this method, 
that if he ſhould grant his requeſt out of youthful 
fear, he might then attempt ſomething of greater 
conſequence. And his reaſons for applying himſelf 
to Bath-ſheba were, becauſe women are generally 


lomon hearing of this, ſent and promiſed him impunity,. if he ſhould behave himſelf 
well, otherwiſe he ſhould certainly be put to death. This 
prehenſions, and he went to Solomon to return him thanks in the moſt ſubmiſſive man- 
But ſome time after, when David was dead, Adonijah defired Bathſheba to in- 
tercede with her ſon King Solomon, that he might have Abiſha 
had been employed in cheriſhing David in his old age for his wife [X]. Solomon was 
enraged at this demand, and anſwered his mother with a tone of ſeverity z And 

not thou aſk Abiſhag the Shunamite for Adonijab? Aſe for him the kingdom. alſo 
or he is mine elder brother) even for him, and for Aliathar the Prieſt, and for Joab the 
1 of Zeruah. He ſwore then to put Adonijah to death that very day [LI, which was 


O 


promiſe removed his ap- 


the Shunamite, who 


executed 


ignorant of the arts of government, and at the ſame 
time grant their aſſiſtance in love-affaits: Multæ 


Ego interim hane aram occupabo. Th. Quid ita? ſatis erant in Judæâ famine, ſed hanc voluit quod 


Regis fuifſet. Non frrebat autem mos Hebræorum, ut 
aut qui in minifterio fuerant regio, ulterius ſe quam 
Regis ſucceſſoris miniſterio addicerent, aut que uxo- 
res aut concubinæ fuerant, privato ſociarentur. Hane 
ergo cupiens, jus ad ſe regni pertinere oftendit, ten- 
tatque animum Solomonis, ut fi metu juvenili hoc ei 
conceſſiſet, auderet mox majora. Molierem autem 
aggreditur ut regnandi ignaram, ita amoribus fa- 
cilem. 

[LI He 7 then to put Adonijab to death that 
very day. | This action of Solomon has been ex- 
cepted againſt by ſome very conſiderable writers, 
who accuſe him of too cruel and precipitate a judg- 
ment againſt his brother. Was Adonijah, ſay they, 
convicted of treaſon by making ſuch a requeſt ? 
Should not the ordinary rules of juſtice have been 
obſerved in his caſe? Was it proved ſufficiently, 
that he deſired Abiſhag, with a deſign to revolt and 
ſeize the kingdom ? And could not Solomon have 
eaſily ſecured himſelf from his attempts, without 
putting his brother to death ? Such an haſty puniſh- 
ment of him ſeems to ſhew ſomething of revenge 
in Solomon, who may be ſuppoſed to have made 
uſe of this opportunity to puniſh Adonijah's former 
deſign upon the kingdom, which he had ſome co- 
lour for, being the eldeſt ſon of David. I can 
«« eaſily allow, ſays Mr. Le Clerc, Solomon's con- 
« duct to be defended ; but he would have deſerved 
« greater commendation, if he had ated with more 
* lenity to his brother, tho' he was guilty, and if 
* he had ſpared his life.“ Tam ſubitum ſupplicium 
de fratre ſumptum videri potuit ultio, captatd occaſions 
gueſita ; ob regnum affeftatum, nec id fine ſpecie jus 
ris, quia Adonija maximus erat natu filiorum Davi- 
dis. Facile patior Salomonis famam aefendi, ſed ma- 
gis laudari potuit, ſi mitior erga fratrem delinquen- 
tem fuiſſet, viteque ejus peperciſſet. On the other 
hand, Theodoret (35), Procopius, and the greateſt (35) qu. 7. 
part of the commentators juſtify Soloman's conduct in 
this point. A Prince, ſay they, cannot always fol- 
low in his ſentences the rules of the moſt perfect 
morality ; policy and the good of the State very of- 
ten ablige him to do things oppoſite to the precepts 
of the Goſpel. It was evident that Adonijah had 
a deſign upon the kingdom. He had before attempt- 
ed to ſeize it, contrary to David's will, and in pre- 
judice of Solomon, to whom he knew it was pro- 
miſed. His asking for Abiſhag ſeem'd to ariſe from 
the ſame views and intentions; and tho' perhaps in 
reality he had no ſuch deſigns, and did not ſee the 
conſequences of his requeſt, yet Solomon was not 
obliged to inform himſelf of that, or to interpret it 
in his brother's favour. It was ſuffictent, that the 
action itſelf was criminal, and of dangerous conſe- 
quence to the ſtate. We never judge criminals by 
their intentions, but by their actions. Beſides upon 
ſuch a critical occaſion as this, all delays were dan- 
gerous, for there are ſome crimes, which require 
immediate puniſhment, . without any formal delibera- 
tion. But whether any political reaſons will juſtify 
ſuch a rigour, as is oppoſite to the precepts of the 
Go(pel ; and whether Kings can be exempted from the 
rules of the meſt perfect morality, upon any conſidera- 
tions of intereſt, let the impartial reader judge. 
Morality is of a fixed and invariable nature; it is 
of the {ame obligation to the Prince, as to the loweſt 
of his ſubje&s ; and cruelty or ambition in the former 
are ſo much the more criminal, as the conſequences 
of them are more extenſive, than in perſons of an in- 
ferior ſtation. 


; OY 


etecüted by Benaiah the ſon of Jehoiada [M]. This happened, according to 
Ulſher, in the year of the world 2990, before Chriſt xo10, and before the Vulgar 


Era 1024. 
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M] Which was executed by the. hand of Benaiah, gument to diſſuade the Chriſtians from going to war, 
the ſon of Jeboiada.] It was uſual among the anci- leſt th ſhould be obliged to undergo ſuch ſervices 
ents for Kings to employ thoſe of their Officers or (36). The ſame cuſtom was likewiſe in uſe among 
Courtiers, whom they moſt confided in, in ſuch the Perſians. Thus Arioch Prince or Chief of Ne- 
executions. Thus Romulus ordered his brother Re- buchadnezzar, the Ring of Babylon's army, was ſent 
mus to be flain by Fabius Celer the Centurion. to put to death the wiſe-men of Babylon; who could 
Among the Romans the ſoldiers uſed to torture and not explain the King's dream (37). 
execute criminals. Tertullian makes uſe of this ar- | 


ADONIS, the darling of the goddeſs Venus, was*ſon to Cinyras King of Cyprus 
fa) See theart-[ 4], The Poets tell us, that Myrrha (a) daughter of this Monarch (5), grew ſo diſ- 
” 12 tractedly fond of her father, that ſne got herſelf conveyed privately into his bed, 
ram. lib. x. verſ. without his knowing who ſhe was. According to ſome writers, ſhe uſed the artifice 
337 4v5ini, cap. Which the daughters of Lot employed (c). Adonis ſprung from this inceſtuous com- 
164+ merce. He was exquiſitely beautiful, and appeared ſo lovely in the eyes of Venus, 
that ſhe carried him off [B], and abandoned every thing for the ſake of his company. 
Heaven itſelf was to her undelightful, when compared to the woods and mountains 
where ſhe uſed to follow Adonis, who was prodigiouſiy fond of hunting [CI The 
reader may judge, whether the Poets have not exerted all the figures of their art (4), 


(32) De Crag 
litis c. 11, 


(37) Dan. ii. 24, 


(4) Ovid. Mz. 


am. lib. x. Bion, 


Eid u. &. See 


alſo Theccritus, 
Edu. ttt and 
among the 9 


to repreſent the inexpreſſible grief which ſeized the heart of that Goddeſs, when a wild ut Meng: i 


TJ] Son to Cinyras, King of Cyprus.) It is agreed 

b 108 * that 85585 * Monarch of this 

(1) Se Meurfius iſland (1); tho' a few affirm, that he had reigned firſt 
de Inſula Cypro, in Aſſyria (2). See the article BYBLOS. According to 
lib. II. cap. 9. Ovid, he was born in the iſland of Cyprus; but this 
* 1 Poet tells us, that Myrrha, after having fled from her 
F. 238˙ father who attempted to kill her, when he knew 
their inceſtuous commerce, croſſed Arabia, and was 

delivered of Adonis, in the country of the Sabzans 

(3) Ovid. Metam. (4). He would have done well, had he mentioned 


boar bis Greek Pens, 


P- 167. 


Engliſh'd, . 
% ME. Tell me; did you never ſee the picture 
on the wall, repreſenting the eagle carry- 
« ing off the Catamite; or Venus carrying 
« off Adonis ? 
« PE, Often. 


[C] Heaven was to ber undelightful, when compar- 
ed to the woods and mountains, where ſhe uſed to fol- 
low Adonis, who was prodigiouſly fond of hunting. 


lib. x. ver. 480, tranſiently, that Cinyras went from the iſland of This appears from the following page in Ovidy; 


and 313+ Cyprus to Arabia, or that Myrrha had embark'd in 
that iſland : For Adonis's Mother had been metamor- 

hoſed into the tree whence myrrh diſtills, before 
he was brought into the world. We learn from Pto- 
lomy ſon of Ephæſtion, that Venus ſeeking Adonis 
after news was brought her of his death, found him 
in Argos, a city of Cyprus, in the temple of Apollo 
Erythius. Some authors therefore believed, that he 
was killed in that iſland. Among theſe is Proper- 
tius, who, in the 13th Elegy of his ſecond book, 
has theſe lines : 


Teftis, qui niveum quondam percuſit Adonim 
Venantem Idalio vertice, durus aper. 


Engliſh'd, 
« Witneſs, the cruel boar who ſlew Adonis, 
„(Bright charmer ! ) hunting on th' Idalian 
« mountain. 7 


a In Amathus, a city of Cyprus, ſtood a temple ſacred to 
4) Pauſan, iz Venus and Adonis (4). Strabo informs us that Byblos 
beticis. was the reſidence of King Cinyras, and that there 
(5) Strabo. lib. Were ſome temples of Adonis in that city (5). Ob- 
16. p. 520. ſerve that Antonius Liberalis relates, that Myrrha 
whom he calls Smyrna, was born on mount Libanus, 
6) Antonin. Li- and that her father's name was Theias (6). [To Anto- 
alis, cap. 34+ ninus Liberalis we may add the teſtimony of Oppian, 
who ſays Hal. III. 402. Axxpuor *Awvpin; DEIANTIAOE... 
- pits d ans. Crit. Rem. by the author of Miſcell. Ob- 
ſervat.] Panyaſis had call'd him by that name, and not 
7) Vid: Munc- Thoas, as we now read in Apo/lodorus (7). We alſo 
eri Netas in find this name in Probus on the 10th Eclogue of Virgil, 
Hygin, cap. 58. with this circumſtance, that Thoas was King of Sy- 
ria and Arabia. Probus borrowed this from Anti- 

machus. 

[B] Vexus carried him off]! The ancient writers 
take very little notice of this incident, which I won- 
der at, ſince it was ſo univerſally known. Painters 

took this for the ſubje& of their pictures no leſs 
than the rape of Ganymede, as Plautus informs us, 


ME. Dic nibi; nungud vidiſti tabula pictam in 


1 pariete, 

hut. z# Ni aguila catamitum raperet ö 

f Menechmis, Act. 8 2 peret, aut 161 Venus 
J. den. II. ver. 


34. PE. Spe (8). ö 


Abſtinet & cælo; cœlo prefertur Adonis : 
Hunc tenet : buic comes et: aſſuetaque ſemper in 
umbra 
Indulgere fibi, formamgue augere colendo, | 
Per juga, per ſylvas, dumoſaque ſaxa vagatur (9). (9) Ovid. . 
tam. lib, x. vet. 
| That is, 532. 
« Ev'n heav'n it ſelf with all its ſweets unſought, 
% Adonis far a ſweeter heav'n is thought. 
“On him ſhe hangs, and fonds with every art, 
„And never, never knows from him to part, 
« She, whoſe ſoft limbs had only been Gifplay'd 
* On rofie beds beneath the myrtle ſhade, 
« Whoſe pleaſing care was to improve each grace, 
« And add more charms to an unrivall'd face, 
% Now, buskin'd like the virgin huntreſs, goes 
« Thro' woods, and pathleſs wilds and mountain 
„ ſnows. | Euſden. 


Adonis is not repreſented under the image of a hun- 
ter by Virgil, 


Nec te pæniteat pecoris, divine Po ta. 
Et formoſus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis (10). 


That is, 
The ſheep ſurround their ſhepherd as he lies: 
* Bluſh not, ſweet Poet, nor the name deſpiſe ; 
« Along the ſtreams his flock Adonis fed, 
And yet the Queen of beauty bleſt his bed. 
Dryden. 


(10) Virgil. Fe. 
log. X+ verl. 18. 


Few authors, I believe, have mentioned this minion 

of Venus as a ſhepherd. Servius gives us certain par- 

ticulars on this head, which differ as widely from 

vulgar tradition, as what we laſt took notice of. Some 

writers tell us, that the Muſes were the occaſion of 

his taking delight in the chace (11). The tuneful (1) Tzetzes 
ſiſters were exaſperated againſt Venus, for having in- Ly 

ſpired ſome of them with a love for mortals z and 

therefore out of revenge, they ſang certain airs to 

Adonis, which fired him with a ſtrong paſlion for 

hunting. Poſſibly this might make Diana hate him, 

for two of a trade ſeldom agree. According to ſome 

writers, the anger of Diana was the cauſe why this (12) Apollods 
youth was killed by a wild boar (12). lib. 3. p- 238. 


(*} Ser 
Fclog- 1 
Matern 
Nonnus 
Ib. & . 
in Eſat 


Lil 


4D 0 
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boar had killed her dear Adonis [D]. No grief was ever more celebrated, or more imniot- 


+4 Servius in 
2 Ls Firm. 
Matern. 22. 


Jib- 41+ Cyri 
in Cſaiam. 


the former, gave the deadly woun 


[Di That 4 wild boar had killed her much-lootd 


Adonis.) Theocritus feigns, that Venus having order- 


ed this wild boar to be brought before her, took him 
ſeverely to task ; but the beaſt made his apology, by 
ſaying that the unhappy accident aroſe from the vio- 
lent paſſion he was fired with, at the fight of ſo beau- 
tiful a thigh, which he intended to kiſs only, but 
happened to imprint it too eagerly: However, he 
was ſo ſorry for what he had done, that he himſelf 
thought that his tuſnes ought to be cut off, and that 
(13) Theocr, he himſelf burnt them (13). Such is the explication 
Ea. xxxi, or which a learned and polite writer (14) has given of 
xxx, according to the laſt verſe of this Idyllium of Theocritus. It 
other editions. is in the ſeveral editions, ba Tbs bers, exuſit 
(14) 1 8 amores; but he thinks we ought to read ras, 


tranſlation of dentes, (his teeth or tuſhes) inſtead of era, (his 
Bion, pag- 47- love.) This dreadful kiſs brings to my remem- 


Paris edition, in brance 2 flight of II Cavalier 


— arino, who intro- 
1 120. 


duces the God Pan, boaſting, that the ſpots which 
we ſee in the moon, are the impreſſion of the kiſſes 
he gave that Planet. Pan muſt have gone very furi- 
ouſly about it. A ſtrange hugging this! and had it 
been ever ſo little ſtronger, it would have reſembled 
that of the monkies, who, we are told, hug their 
young ones to death. How would Horace have 
treated this ſubject, ſince he writes as follows on a 
much lighter occaſion ? 


Sive puer furens 

Inpreſit memorem dente labris notam. 

Non fi me ſatis audi as, 

Speres perpetuum dulcia barbare 

Ledentem oſcula, que Venus 

Quinta parte ſui NeAaris imbuit (15). 

That is, 

« When on thoſe paſlive lips the marks I find- 

« Of frantick, boiling kiſſes left behind; 

« J rave to think theſe cruel tokens ſhew 

« Things I cannot miſtake, and wou'd not know, 

„ How fond's the hope, how fooliſh and how vain, 

« Of laſting love from the ungrateful ſwain ! 

« Who that ſoft lip ſo roughly can invade ; 

« Hurting, with cruel joy the tender maid. 

« Quickly they're glutted who ſo fierce devour ; 

« They ſuck the nectar, and throw by the flower. 

5 Mr. Glanvill. In The Odes and Sa- 
tyrs of Horace ; by the moſt emi- 
nent hands. London, printed 
for J. Tonſon, 1715. 


We may, poſſibly, ſpeak of theſe kind of bites, in the 

article FLORA. ; 

I am to acquaint the reader, that a very good cri- 

tic tells us that there is no occaſion to correct sd 

for rg. The true explication of this verſe, ſays he, 

is, that the wild boar rd n ect, (throwing 

himſelf into the fire,) au Tu5 ipwlas, (burnt bis love 

116) Venus, in at the ſame time.) It is not only rational, but witty, 

the 31ſt Iayllium to obſerve that this wild boar, after having been burnt 

of Theocritus tit h love, bad afterwards found-the ſecret to burn it. 

8 Polytian has made a happy uſe of this thought, in 

Toy unge his epigram on. Picus Mirandola, committing bi, 

Haſt thou flruck amorous verſes to the flames, To which we ſhall 

my buhand? add, that we cannot eafily conceive how it was poſe 

- 3 the ble for the wild boar to burn his tust without 
death of 2 burning himſelf at the ſame time. 

repreſents Venus, [E] A mighty train of anniverſary ceremonies. ] 

Eee wow, cal- Ariſtophanes in his Comedy of Peace, deſcribes A- 

71 8 buband : donis's feſtival, as one of the principal among the 

3 Athenians. It was ſolemnized by moſt of the 

um, k | g 

lib. 3. cap. 23. Greek Nations, and the women were the chief per- 

ſpeaks of a Syrian ſons of this Drama, they bewailing the death of this 

enus married gallant, or husband (16) of Venus. Famine miſera- 

* See pili plandtu in primevo fore ſucciſam ſpem gentis Fa 

ra, : wt litis fletibas conclamabant, ut lacrymare cultrices Ve- 

Firm. Matern. feris ſæpe ſpectantur in ſolemnibus Adonidis facris 

© Sire, prof. (17). i. e. The women with dreadful wailings, 

(7) Atm: Mar called upon the hopes of. the Nation cut off in 


lib. 19. c. 1, the flower of his age; in like manner as the 


(15) rr Ode 
Il. lib, I. 


critus (23). 


lized than this, and moſt nations in the world perpetuated the memory of it, by a 

mighty train of anniverſary ceremonies [E]. According to ſome authors, Adonis was 

not killed by a wild boar, but by a God who aſſumed the form of. that beaſt. Some 

Nonnus ion. tell us, that this God was Mars (2), and others, that it was Apollo (/ ). 
3 


Mars, ſay / Ptolem. ff. 


to ſatiate his jealouſy, and from a ſpirit of re- «4 Pi 


tium, p. 4721 
venge 5 


« worſhippers of Venus are often ſeen to do upon the 

* ſolemn feſtivals of Adonis.” They uſed to exhibit 

funerals in painting, as Plutarch relates in the Lives 

of Alcibiades and Nicias: The Curtizans celebrated 

this mighty feſtival with as much Zeal as the reſt of 

the people; as may be gathered from a paſſage of a 
the Poet Diphilus, quoted by Athenæus (18). Two beds (18) Athen. liby 
were always ſet on this occaſion, in one of which the 7. P. 292. 
image of Venus, and in the other that of Adonis, 
were laid, as we are informed by Theocritus (19). (19) Theocrite 
The free-thinkers uſed to laugh at a religious worſhip, E. 15+ 
which conſiſted of nothing but crying; 2uid abſur- 

dius quam . .. homines jam morte deletos reponere in * 
Deos, quorum omnis cultus efſet futurus in luci (20). (20) Cicero de 
That is, What can be more abſurd, than to deify '*ra Devr. libs 
« deceaſed perſons ; and to conſtitute their worſhip ** . 15. 

* only of tears.” St. Auſtin approves this raillery : 

Sacra ſunt Veneris, ſays he (21), ubi amatus ejus A. (at) Auguſt. de 
donis aprino dente extinfus juvenis formoſiſimus plan Cu, Pei. lib, 6, 
gitur. i.e. In ſome of the rites of Venus, her See 4% ILY 
* beloved Adonis, a moſt beautiful youth who was Matern. de Er- 
killed by a boar's tusk, is bewailed.” The Syrians rere profan. Re- 
acted ſtill more fooliſhly than the Greeks on this oc- (. pag. 21. 
caſion; for theſe, not contented with groaning and 

weeping, uſed to ſcourge themſelves ; and after 

having done this, and wept their fill, they ſolem- 

nized the ſacrifice of the dead in honour of Adonis, 


and ſhaved their heads. Such women as would not 


be ſhaved, were obliged to proſtitute themſelves a 
whole day to ſtrangers, and the monies ariſing from 
this commerce, was laid out in a facrifice that was 
offer'd up to Venus; but the mourning concluded 
with joy, it being pretended that Adonis was reſtor- 
ed to life. Lucian, from whom we have extracted 
theſe particulars, relates farther, that the Syrians de- 
clared, that Adonis had been killed by a wild boar 
in their country (22). See the remark [I], where (22) Lucianus dv 
we ſhall obſerve, among other particulars, that this Dea Syria. 
feſtival was ſolemnized; ſo late as St. Cyril's time in 

Alexandria, The proceſſion muſt have been pom- 

pous, fince the Queen herſelf uſed to carry the image 

of Adonis on that occaſion ; for which Arſinoe, con- 

ſort to Ptolomy Philadelphus, is applauded by Theo- | 

The women who accompanied the (24) Theocrit. 
Queen, carried fruits, lowers; and a great variety of Eich.. 15. See 
other things ; all which, we are told, and even Ado- _— 2 2 
nis's image, were thrown into the ſea, or into %. 
fountains. See Heſychius, Zenobius; Suidas, and 

the Scholiaſt on Theocritus cited by Faſoldus, page 75 

and 76 of his Hiero/ogia of the ancient Greeks. 

The gardens of Adonis have been mentioned in a 

proverbial ſenſe, to fignify a tranſient thing, a thing 

that is but of a ſhort duration. It is manifeſtly in 

this ſenſe, that Plato, Plutarch and the Emperor Ju- 

lian, employed this proverb, the hint of which was 

borrowed from the pots and baskets of flowers, 

which were carried in proceſſion on Adonis's feſti- 

val. See Eraſmus's Adagia, page 23. By the way, 

it is probable that this feſtival was celebrated as many 

years in Antioch as in Alexandria. Julian the apo- 

ſtate made his entry into the former city, anno 362, 

during the ſolemnization of Adonis's feſtival, which 

was look'd upon as an evil omen. Evenerat autem 

tiſdem diebus, annuo curſu completo, Adonia ritu vete- 

ri celebrari, amato Veneris, ut fabulæ fingunt, apri 

dente ferali deleto, quid in adulto flore ſeftarum eſt 

indicium frugum. Et viſum eft trifle, qudd amplum 

urbem Principumque domicilium introzunte Inperatore 

nunc primum ululabiles undique planus & lugubres 

ſonus audiebantur (24). i. e. It happened at the (24) Anm. 
time of the celebration of the ancient anniverſary Marcell, lib. 233 
« rites of Adonis Venus's darling, who, as the fables cap. 9+ 
relate, was killed by the teeth of a wild boar. And 
it ſeemed an ill omen, that upon the Emperor's 
entry into a large city, the reſidence of Princes, 
the firſt thing heard ſhould be howlings, lamenta- 
« tions and mournful cries on all fides.” An incident 
of this kind appeared of evil augury to the Atheni- 
ans on two occaſions (25). 


(25) Plutarch. ia 
Aleib. p. 200. in 
Nicta, p. 53% 


1 AD O 
venge, becauſe Venus had preferred this rival to him. Apollo, ſay the latter, was hur- 
5 this exceſs of violence, to revenge his ſon Erymanthus, who had been ſtruck . 
blind, for having ſeen Venus bathing, the inſtant after ſhe was come from the arms of — 


n gue ſub inguine 
(Z 64m her Adonis (g). The part where the wound was given would make one imagine that ee 


D Adqpod\i- 
Tuy, &'ro Thc 


i. e. Becauſe he 


1 herſelf, after 


Kk [.. 
(n) . 


15 
(% Macrobius 


cap · 21. 


[F] Favourite both of Venus and Bacchus.) Athe- 

næus does not omit, in that part where he gives 

(26) Athen. lib. ſome examples of enigmatical expreſſions (26), the 

v. c. 22+ p+ 456, oracle that was pronounced to Cinyras, which is 
as follows : 


Q Kuge H Kutpior d due 

ats ce ανπ,νννο porn iv HGνν,Eꝗead Taro; T6 
Nauen dv, Io 3” durey d txurov 

H pots Def Aabpiors iper prog, 6 d Samar, 

Engliſh'd, 

O Cinyras, King of Cyprus, whoſe poſteriors 
« Are rough with hair, to thee a ſon is born 

« Whoſe beauty far exceeds the reſt of mortals. 
He, by two Deities, ſhall be poſſeſl. 

„One he ſhall preſs in lonely, ſecret paths; 
And he by th' other Deity be preſt. 


Atheneus tells us, that Venus and Bacchus were ſig- 
(27) In Adonide, niſied by theſe, Adonis being dear to both. This ora- 
== _ lib. cle had been quoted by Plato the comic writer (27), 
456. r. za. fag who is not the only Poet that has taken notice of 
 _ theſe amours of Bacchus; for we find by two verſes 
in Plutarch, that Bacchus happening to ſee the beau- 
tiful Adonis in the iſland of Cyprus, fell in love with 
(23) Plut. Sym- him, and carried him off (28). What Plutarch adds 
50. lib. 4+ cap. 5+ is curious; and may, upon occaſion, ſerve as a leſ- 
ſon to thoſe, who give us ſo many Eaſtern genealo- 
gies of the religion and mythology of the Heathens. 
One of the interlocutors in Plutarch aſſerts with 
great ſeriouſneſs and gravity, that Bacchus and Ado- 
nis are the ſame Deity ; and that the Jews abſtained 
from eating ſwine's fleſh, becauſe Adonis had been 
killed by a wild boar. Now he pretends, that their 
religion, their feſtivals and ceremonies, differed very 
little from thoſe with which Bacchus was honoured 
in Greece; and even tells us, that their Levites were 
ſo called, from Adres or "Ems, Lyſius, Evius, two 
names of that Divinity. Auſonius aſſures, that Bac- 
chus, Oſyris, Adonis &c. were one and the ſame God 

(29) Auſon. Epi- (29) ; but Macrobius goes ftill farther (30). 
F ttt G Proſerpine fell in love with him in hell.) If 
(30) liv. 1. Apollodorus may be credited (31), her heart was 
cap. 18 and 21. fired before this, and even when he was in his cra- 
(37) Apollodori dle; Venus being ſmit with the beauty of the babe, 
Bibl. lib. 3. pag. laid him in a trunk, and ſhewed him only to Pro- 
* ſerpine. This Goddeſs proteſted that ſne would have 
the keeping of him, upon which they carried their 
diſpute ſo far, that Jupiter was obliged to decide it, 
which he did in the following manner, viz. that 
Adonis ſhould have the firſt four months in the year 
to himſelf; that he ſhould ſpend the ſucceeding four 
with Proſerpine, and the four laſt with Venus. Ado- 
nis's diviſion ſhould rather have been between the 
| other two and, perhaps, it was ſo expreſſed, before 
the epitomizers and copiſts of — ray put his 
Biblioteca into the condition we now ſee it. But 
however this be, Adonis would not accept of the 
vacation which Jupiter granted him, Venus charm- 
ing him to ſuch a degree, that he devoted his own 
(32) Hygin= months to her ſervice. Other authors (3 2) relate firſt, 
Aftronom, lib. 2. 2 having commanded the Muſe Calliope to 
9 7. decide the diſpute, ſhe decreed, that Venus ſhould 


© had fon Ve. male character enjoyed Venus, and in that of a female, was embraced by Apollo (i) « 
„% nus bathing Others relate, that though he was but of one ſex, he yet was the favourite both of .. boar he ſtrove, 


there was ſomething of jealouſy in the caſe (h) ; but the ſecond tradition does not qua- Ovid. Metam. 
"Mendes wit. rate with thoſe writers who relate, that Adonis was an hermaphrodite, who, in his lid. K. ver. 715, 


c« nd now too 


** late to fly the 


Who in his 


« her aber Venus and Bacchus [F], One of the Scholiaſts aſſures, that Adonis was dear to Ju- © groin bistuks 

<< dalliance with piter (t), and that Proſerpine fell in love with him in hell [G]. The latter had yer « e. 
hals BY ſome compaſſion for her diſconſolate rival, who earneſtly implorin 
might be reſtored to life (1), Proſerpine conſented that Venus ſhould poſſeſs him fix 8 


drove. E 


that her lover (7) Ptolem. He- 


tium, p. 48 5. 


| months, and it was agreed, that Adonis ſhould ſpend ſo many months with this God- (+) Scholiag. 
(=) Sec the te. deſs, and the ſame number with Proſerpine. The Scholiaſt abovecited tells us ſome Larg 2 
contradictory particulars on this head [H]; and there are writers who don't ſpeak ſo.15 FM 
(Fkeocrit, Eich. advantageouſly of Proferpine's complaiſance nl. This diviſion of the year is allego- Gn te 
Tiz'd, as though we were thereby to under . 
Abena lb. 1. ſucceſſively under and above the ground (); or the time which the ſun employs in his f. I 
courſe through the northern and ſouthern ſigns of the Zodiac (o). 


l : num de Dits Sy- 
and, either the time that the feeds are ,, lib. 2. c iu, 


: 9 remark [II. 
Methinks there is 


leſs 


ſhould enjoy Adonis fix months, and Proſerpine poſ- 
ſeſs him as many. Secondly, that Venus, enraged 
that ſhe Was allowed but half of what ſhe would 
have engrols'd wholly to herſelf, inſpired all the 
Thracian women with ſo violent a paſſion for Or- 
heus, the ſon of Calliope, that each ſtriving to get 
im from the reſt, they at laſt tore him to pie- 
ces. Among the complaints which Venus makes 
of her ſon in Lucian's Dialogues, this is one; that he 
ſometimes ſends her a rambling over mount Ida af- 
ter Anchiſes, and at other times over mount Liba-. 
nus after the beautiful Aſſyrian, half of whom he 
had robbed her of, by ſo induſtriouſly inſpiring Pro- 
ſerpine with a paſſion for her dear Idol (33). Arno- (43) Lucian. 
bius (34) and Clemens Alexandrinus (35) mention the Pl. Yeneris & 
paſſion which the laſt named Goddeſs had for Ado- o_ =. 
nis; and Sylburgius had no reaſon to read A for on 146. 
Aiand. in Clemens Alexandrinus ; for if we read Ai- (3 4 Clem. A- 
dune, this Greek Father would be made to aſſert a lex. in Pretrepy 
falſhood, viz. that Proſerpine had an adulterous paſ- P. 27. 
fion for Pluto. We owe this laſt remark to Meziriac, 
for which, ſee page 403 of his Commentary on Ovid's 
Epiſtles. The judgment of Calliope puts me in mind 
of theſe two verſes, | 


40 


Et vitula tu dignus, & hic, & guiſpuis amores, 

Aut metuet dulces, aut experietur amaros (56). (36) Virg. Eat 
That is, III. ver. 99+ 

* So nice a difference in your ſinging lies, 

That both have won, or both deſerve the prize. 

«© Reſt equal happy both, and all who prove 

The bitter ſweets and pleaſing pains of love. 


Dryden. 


[H] Tells us ſome contradifory particulars on this 
head.) Firſt, with very little probability, that Ado- 
nis paſſed fix months with Proſerpine, and as many 
with Venus, without touching them, they lying in 
ſeparate beds; Au re ovyxaduwduy xa} fegt, ug N 
(37): and ſecondly, that he ſpent ſix months in the (47) Scholiaſt. 
arms of Proſerpine, and as many in thoſe of Venus. Theocriti, a4 
Ek genug inoinow ir Tak; dryxcnai Ti; *Appodirny wony N. _ 7 
x66; by Tails ay nas Th Lega (38). We are to (38) Ibid. 
obſerve, that ſomething like this was ſaid of the 
agreement between Ceres and Pluto, vis. that Pro- 
ſerpine ſhould live ſix months with this God, and 
ſpend the remaining part of the year with Ceres. 
The ancients had not variety of invention enough, 
fince they applied the unravelling of their fables to 
ſo many ſubjects. Beſides, Egypt, Phcenicia, and the 
iſland of Cyprus, in which places Adonis is ſaid to 
have lived, are not far enough diſtant from the ſun, 
from the month of September to the month of 
March, for it to be ſaid, that Adonis is then in the 
grave, or in hell; and I don't know what Moreri 
means, by his ſiæ months, during which the days are 
fo ſhort, and the nights ſo long: for in the coun- 
tries abovementioned, the difference between the 
longeſt day in the year and the ſhorteſt is not con- 
ſiderable enough, to give room for ſuch an expreſſion. 
A great many other particulars in the Adonis of this 
author want correction, 
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4A DO 


leſs ſolidity in this allegorical interpretation, than in the notion of thoſe writes, HG 
/p) See Vol. 111, Explain the fable of Adonis into the hiſtory of Oſiris (p). The Antients are not agreed 


of the B iblio- 


upon the country, which was the ſcene of Adonis's gallantries; for ſome place it in 


chegue Uni ver- Syria, others in the iſland of Cyprus, or in Egypt, as may be ſeen in the remarks. 


Berkelius in Ste- 
num Bizant. Two 


Vice Aua dc. 


rticulars of a very oppoſite nature have been related of Hercules with reſpect 
to Adonis: the firſt, that he had a paſſion for him; and that Venus, out of jealouſy, 


% Prolem. He- inſtructed the Centaur Neſſus, how to enſnare Hercules (g): the ſecond, that this Hero, 
bett. apud Pho ſeeing a great crowd of people coming out of a temple in a city of Macedonia, was 


tium, p- 473 


(r) Scholiaſt. 
Theocriti, ad 
ver- 21» Eidyll. 


V, Zenobius and that the Prophet Ezekiel mentions the feſtival of Adonis [ 1]. | By the way, we canno 
eaſily account, why the Ancients have feigned that Venus concealed, or even buried 
her minion under lettices X], ſince they obſerve that this plant cauſes impotency. We, 


for entring it, in order to pay his devotions there; hut upon hearing that Adonis was 
the Deity worſhiped in it, he ridiculed him (r). A writer tells us, that Adonis ſprung 
from Jupiter, without the concurrent aſſiſtance of woman (s). St. Jerom is of opinion, /+ vi. Probug 


pin Eel x. Virgil 
ex Philoſtephano, 


perhaps, ſhould comprehend their allegory, had they thereby underſtood, that Venus had 
quite exhauſted her gallant, and had ſo much worked him in the Still, that he was now 
become, as it were, a mere chymical terra damnata, a caput mortuum of the Chymiſts, 


of his wound [L]. Near the city of Byblos was a river called Abox is, which deſcend- 


Apoſtolius in 
Proverb. 
but they don't hint at any ſuch explication. 
[1] That the Prophet Ezekiel mentions the feſtival 
of Adonis.) St. Jerom is of opinion, that the Tammuz 
mentioned in theſe words of Ezekiel, Then he brought 
me to the door of the gate of the Lord's houſe, which 
was towards the North, and behold, there ſat women 
(39) Ezckiel weeping for Tammuz (39), is Adonis. He has not forgot 
Vit. 14. the double face under which the feſtival appeared; for, 


in the beginning of it, Adonis was bewailed as dead, 

and afterwards his praiſe was ſung by the women as 

reſtored to life: Plangitur à mulieribus 1275 mortuns, 

{1n) Heron. lib. & poſlea reviviſcens canitur atque laudatur (40). 

; Ct. in We learn ſeveral particulars of this feſtival from St. 

«ail Cyril, who relates, that it was till ſolemnized in his 

(41) Oyrill. 5 time in Alexandria (41); and tells us, that by the 

Eſa;-", liv. z Following words, Wee to the land... . that ſendeth 

Embaſſadors by the ſea, even in veſſels of bulruſhes up- 

\\ Iaiah xvii. n the waters (42), we are to underſtand, the letters 
* XVIn. . » 7 28 . 

ver. I, 2. which were ſent, to give notice of Adonis's being 

(43) Cyrill in found again. They uſed, ſays he (43), to take an 

Eſaiam, lib. 2. earthen veſſel; and afterwards writing a letter to 

I made uſe on rhe women of Byblos, as tbe Adonis bad been really 

thus occaſion of fund again 3 they put it inte this veſſel, and ſealing 

Fehse it, they committed it to the ſea, after employing ſome 

who has this paſ- ceremonies. This veſſel, as they aſſured, went of it- 

fage in his notes /e/f to Byblos on certain days of the year, when 

on Bion, p. 45. ſome women there, who were dear to Venus, ceaſ- 

ed their tears after having opened the letetr, as 

though Venus had found her Adonis. Lucian in- 

forms us, that he had ſeen in Byblos the paſteboard 

head, which the Egyptians uſed to ſend annually thi- 

ther, with no other ceremony, than barely throwing 

ic into the ſea; when the winds uſed to waft it di- 

rely to Byblos in ſeven days, which was the time 

uſually employed in ſailing from Egypt to that city. 

Procopius Gazæus relates theſe particulars in the 

(44) Procop. fame manner as St. Cyril (44). According to the 

Gaz, Comment. in jatter, the Greeks believed that Venus was gone to 

Eſai. Cap» 18. 

they declared that at her return, it was well known 

(45) 'Ara2Iou ſhe had found him (45) ; it was but natural, that as 

4% i; Ads xa the feſtival ned with ſorrow and mourning, it 


— 


om ge S ſhould conclude in a very joyful manner. 
—- , [X] Under lettices.] It is Callimachus who in- 
$4 da, 412o%;2- forms us that Venus hid Adonis under lettices (46). 
741. Cyril. ia According to Cratinus, ſhe concealed Phaon, whom 
2 ub. 2. ſhe paſſionately loved, after the ſame manner. What 
2 — 2 was Athenzus thinking of, when he declared, that 
ap. 28. p. 69. the Poets ſigniſy by ſuch an allegory, that lettices re- 

duce thoſe to a kind of impotency, who eat fre- 
quently of them? Had they this property, would 
Venus have made theſe a coverlet tor her minions ? 
Would ſhe not have abhorred their very name and 
fight; and feared left their bare touch ſhuuld be 
noxious? We are to obſerve a circumſtance in which 
Callimachus and Eubulus differ; the latter declaring, 
that Venus buried the corps of her Adonis under 
lettices, whence he infers, that this plant is of 
uſe only to the dead (47). Poſſibly, the circumſtance 
which gave riſe to all theſe fictions, was, its having 
been ſaid that Adonis, after having eat very heartily 
of a certain lettice which grew in the iſland of o 
prus, was killed by a wild boar. They who conti- 


47} Ibid. 


hell, in order to recover Adonis from thence; and as 


It is not univerſally allowed, that he died 


ed 


der the part where this beaſt gave the wound, will 
calily ſee throꝰ the myſtery of all this: Adonis rendred 
himſelf impotent, by feeding too heartily on theſe 
lettices; whence it was ſeigned, that after this he 
was wounded mortally in the groin. We muſt nor, 
therefore, prefer the word xwreQuybv to xarapuyuy 
(48); and it is much more natural to ſuppoſe, that (48) In the paſ- 
Nicander ſpeaks of this lettice as a food uſed by fage of Nicander, 
Adonis, than to believe it ſpoke as an afylum which quoted by Athe- 
Adonis ſought, to ſecure himſelf from the fury of "© * — 
the wild boar. | 

I am to acquaint my readers, that Mr. de la Mon- 
noie is of a different opinion, as appears from the 
following remark he was pleaſed to favour me with. 
„The xz«r«Qvyer of the manuſcripts, is much pre- 
« ferable to the «ere@ayar of the printed copies. 
Nicander, in the paſſage cited by Athenzus, ſpeaks 
„ of a kind of lettice, under which, he tells us, 
« Adonis had ſhelter'd himſelf, when the wild 
„ boar killed him. This is very good ſenſe, whereas 
it would hardly be ſo, to aflert that Adonis had 
fed too heartily on this lettice when the wild boar 
killed him; fince the expreſſion would be obſcure 
and unconnected, and a mere confuled medley of 
* allegory and fiction. Beſides, it mult be obſerved, 
* that Spidla being of the feminine gender, it then 
„ ſhould be #5 or d x«raPayer, becauſe then e is 
* taken adverbially for quo.” [It is certain that 
Caſaubon preferred xar«Qvyw to xaraPuy (49) 3 (49) Cafaubog, 
and confirmed his opinion by the following words in 4ther. lib. 2. 
which are found in the ſame page of Athenæus, t, p. 27. p. 144- 
a Ipiexivorug of Foxpir}as (50) (lay hid in beautiful (5c) Cahubon 
lettices) ; but he ſhould have obſerved, that Athe- ſays rar. 
nzus ſpeaks thus, after giving us a long quotation The ſenſe is the 
from a Poet, who declared, that whoever eats of me. 
thoſe lettices, can never have any commerce with a 
woman (51). We are to take particular notice, that TIE 
the ned. of this Poet follow inhmediately thoſe of n 2 
Nicander. Now this ſhews that Athenæus did not 
write ov xaraQuyw, but % or is sara This 
proves it ſo much the more clearly,as we find that this 
author having cited Callimachus, who relates that 
Venus hid Adonis under lettices ; obſerves that this 
is uſed by way of allegory to denote, that thoſe who 
eat often of this herb, become ſo many invalids in 
love-matters ; *AXAyyepzrlur rd Tomrar 67% Aw xo} 
mpeg pod of owigas xpoupmnu Yds. We arc 
not to regard the objection that is raiſed, viz. that 
Nicander in this caſe would have given us a con- 
fuſed jumble of allegory and fiction, ſince the Poets 
are full of them. We are farther to obſerve, that 
he did not underſtand the word he attempted to 
explain. Nit Ne be uot Tape Kunpioy Seiden 
(52). That is, © He ſays that the lettice is called (52) Athe 
« Brenthis by the Cyprians.” He miſtook a fir-tree lib. 2. 8 
for a lettice (53). This error muſt have prompted p. 69. 
him to change the tradition; for he found it would (53), Sethe Bi- 
be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that Adonis ſhelter'd him- g Uni 
ſelf under a lettice, and therefore he ſays, that he _— oped 
fed upon it. 

[L] It is not univerſally allowed that be died of his 
wounds,) Seethe third volume of the Bibliotbegue Uni- 

2 2 | ver/elle 


274 


(t) Lucian. de 


Dea Syria. 


(54) Page 31. 


* (59) 


Apud Pho- 


tium, p. 472+ 


(56) Bibliotb. 
Univer. tom. 3. 


P- 31. 


Y Hygin- cap. 
7 1. 
(g See the re- 


mark [HI. 


(>) Pauſan. lib. afflicted with this loſs, that he died of 


1. P · 41 


ed from mount Libanus. The waters of this river grew red once a year, occaſioned 
by a great quantity of duſt of the colour of vermilion, which was carried thither by 


the winds. On this occaſion the general cry was, that this was the ſeaſon for bewailing 


Adonis; that he was then receiving wounds on Mount Libanus, and that his blood 
flowed in that river (). 


ver/elle : To the remarks we there meet with, 
l a paſlage of Ptolomy Ephzſtion (55); 
the paſſage I mean where it is aſſerted, that the fol- 
lowing verſe of Euphorion's Hyacinth, 


Kaxorls paaiec; cd, dpο A "Adore, 


« Cocytus only waſh'd the wound 
« Of beautiful Adonis, 


has not been underſtood. It ſignifies a very different 
thing from what it is ſuppoſed to imply ; for it in- 
forms us, that one Cocytus, diſciple to Chiron, had 
healed the wound which Adonis had received from 
the wild boar. We may be perſuaded from the cere- 
monies of the feſtival, that Adonis did not die of it. 
The people mourned at the beginning of it, as tho” 
he were really dead; and afterwards rejoiced, as tho' 
he were reſtored to life. * We may ſuppoſe with 
« probability, that this fable took its riſe from ſome 
« ſtrong expreſſions of the Egyptians or Phcenicians, 
« who uſed to ſay of thoſe who were recovered from 
« a grievous fit of ſickneſs, or had eſcaped an immi- 
« nent danger, that they had been taken out of the 
« grave, of which we have ſeveral inſtances in 
« the Pſalms (56).” Add to this, „that it was 
« the cuſtom of the Eaſtern Nations, to conſecrate 
«« golden figures, ſhaped like thoſe parts of the body, 
« in which they had been afflifted, whereof we 
«© have an example in Samuel, book I. chap. vi. 
« yer. 4. Adonis having been wounded in the 
« groin, and recovered of his wound, conſecrated 


© a golden Phallus. . which figure was highly ve- 
„ nerated in the myſteries of Ofiris (57) We here 


ſee the — remark confirmed ; the clouds be- n 


gin to diſappear, and day breaks in upon us. Venus 
imagined ſhe had loſt for ever, not the life, but the 
ſex of her husband, whether a wild boar had really 
injured that part, or ſome principle which we know 
nothing of, had thrown a mortification into it. Hinc 
ille larryme, i. e. hence her tears,” But the 
wound cloſing, or the ſpell being taken off, Venus 
was perſuaded, that her husband roſe from the dead, 
and came from the deepeſt hell; hence her joy; 
and therefore, in order to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of this, in a more myſterious and at the ſame 
time more ſolemn manner; it was declared, that 
Adonis's feſtival ſhould be celebrated annually, in 
a certain manner. The explications of Macrobius 
might eaſily be made to ſquare with this hy- 
potheſis; his Sun deſcending to the inferior parts 
of the Zodiac, and afterwards returning to the 
ſuperior parts of it; his wild boar; the image of 
cold, and conſequently of thoſe which belong to 
that head of the canon-law De frigidis & maleficiatis 3 
his Venus, grievouſly afflicted becauſe ſhe is the re- 
lict of her darling Sun; and afterwards ſmiling or 
laughing at the return of that beautiful planet, which 
renders her fruitful. It is very plain, that it would 
be no difficult matter to apply to ſome uſe the 
agreement between Venus and Proſerpine; I mean 
thoſe ſeeds concentred in the boſom of the earth 
during ſome months, which afterwards iſſue from it 
to propagate the ſpecies. 


ADRASTUS King of Argos, ſon of Talaus and Lyſianaſſa (a) daughter of Poly- ( Pang. tb. 


bius, King of Sicyon, acquired great fame in the celebrated war of Thebes, in which he 


engaged to ſupport the rights of Polynices his fon-in-law [ 4], who had been excluded 
the Sovereignty of Thebes by Eteocles his brother (), notwithſtanding their recipro- /5) Paufa. tb. 
cal agreement. Adraſtus, followed by Polynices and Tydeus his other ſon-in-law, by“ P. 286. 
Capaneus and Hippomedon his ſiſter's ſons, by Amphiaraus his brother-in-law, and by 


Parthenopzus (c), 


2, P · 50. 


marched againſt the city of Thebes; and this is the expedition of /c) Hygin- c. 


the ſeven Wortbies, which the Poets have ſo often made the ſubje& of their Muſe, ? Aron. 
They all loſt their lives in this war, Adraſtus excepted, who was ſaved by his horſe, liv. 5. cap. 6. 
called Arion. This was a horſe of mighty importance, as we ſhall ſhew in his place. 

This war was followed by ſome others; for Adraſtus being denied the bodies of ſuch 

Argives as had been killed before Thebes, applied for ſuccour to the Athenians (4), (4) Paufar. lib- 
who, under Theſeus their leader, forced the new King of Thebes (e) to comply with [F237 ..., 
Adraftus's requeſt. However, the ſatisfaction that was thus made did not put an end Polynices þad 
to the war; for the ſons of thoſe warriors who had been ſo unſucceſsful in the firſt ex- Killed each «= 
pedition, undertook a ſecond ten years after, called the war of the Epigones [B], which 

ended with the taking and plundering of Thebes. None of the Chiefs loſt their lives 

in it (F), Ægialeũs ſon of Adraſtus excepted, which was a kind of compenſation made 

by Fortune (g) ; but Adraſtus, being very much weakned by old age, was ſo ſenſibly 


[4] The rights of Polynices bis ſon-in-law.) Ac- 
cording to Pauſanias, Adraſtus had given his daughter 
in marriage to Polynices, before the diviſion broke 


(1) Pauſaf, lib. out, with regard to the crown of Thebes (1); but 
9. p- 286. 


(2) Tis in the 
Scholiaſt of Eu- 
ripides ad Phe- 


rm}. 


iſ. ver. 415. 


others pretend, that this marriage was not ſolemniz- 
ed till Poly nices was come to Adraſtus's court, after 
his brother had excluded him the kingdom. Theſe 
tell us, that Tydeus fled thither for refuge at the 
ſame time, and that the latter was covered with the 
skin of a wild boar, and the former, with that of a 
lion; upon which account, Adraſtus gave them his 
daughters in marriage; he recollecting that an oracle 


See alſo Statius, (2) had commanded him to marry them to a wild 
Theb. lib. 1. 


ver. 395 


(3) Hygin. cap. 
9. Apollodorus 
ki, 3. fays, in 


boar and to a lion (3). A falſhood is inſerted in the 
ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary, where it is aid, 
that Tydeus being ask'd the reaſon why he wore a 
wild boar's skin, anſwered, it was becauſe Oeneus his 


the ſhields of ene father had killed the Calydonian wild boar. He did 


of theſe the figure 


4 


k 


ar's head 
was repreſented, Ocneus, 


not make any ſuch anſwer, and it was Meleager, not 
who flew that furious wild hoar. In the 


5 


grief [C] in Megara ()), as he was leading 


back 


abovementioned ſupplement, the oracle which had 
been pronounced to Adraſtus, is not juſtly quoted. 

[B] The war of the Epigones.] Had the compilers 
of the third volume of Moreri's Dictionary conſider- 
ed, that there was but an interval of ten years, be- 
tween theſe two expeditions, they — not have 
tranſlated the word Epigones, Thoſe who were born 
after the fiege of Thebes ; but have contented them- 
{elves with writing, Thoſe who ſurvived their fathers; 
or in general, The Deſcendants 7 the firſt Chiefs. 

[C] That he died of grief. ] According to Mo- 
reri's ſupplement, he . himſelf upon his ſon's 
funeral pile, and for this purpole Hyginus fab. 242, 


and Herodotus, Book 5. are cited. Now it is to be 


obſerved, that this laſt author does not mention one 
of thole particulars concerning Adraſtus, which bave 
been employed in this article of the ſupplement. The 
only circumſtance which one might ſuſpe& was bor- 
rowed from Herodotus, is the following, which is in 
the beginning of that article. Adraſtus was forced to 


withdraw 


back the victorious army, who had taken the city of Thebes. This proves, that he 
was perſonally preſent at the ſecond expedition [D], though very few writers take no- 
tice of it. The citizens of Megara paid great honours to his memory, which, however; 
were not to * to thoſe by which the Sicyonians ſolemnized it [E]; for the latter 
erected a Mauſoleum to him in the middle of the great ſquare of their city, and inſti- 
tured feſtivals and facrifices in his honour, which they celebrated annually with great 
pomp. We may read in Herodotus, how Caliſthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, cuppreſt all 
(i) Herod-lib- 5+ theſe things, out of hatred to the Argives (i). The reader is to know, that Adraſtus 
ay-67-.:. ns had inherited the crown of Sicyon (4), by virtue of the laſt will of Polybius his uncle, 
A. Ib. 2. by the mother's ſide, to whom he once fled for refuge, after having been forced to 
, pin, leave Argos [Z]; and that during his reign, the city of Sicyon (I) became very famous, 
=. 0.9. by his inſtituting the Pythian Games in it (n). Some writers obſerve, that Sicyon (=) Scholiaft 
was his hereditary kingdom, and that he obtained the kingdom of Argos by election; H Tg Bare 
he being of ſo mild and gentle a nature, that the Argives had beſought him [G] top 361, in hc 
come and civilize their ſavage manners. Homer does not tell us all this, but only, that 3777 Sint , 


he firſt reigned in Sicyon (x), which Servius likewiſe aſſerts in his Commentary on the r 


ver. 179. Nuts to 
ſixth Eneid, and alſo Pindar (o) and his old Scholiaſt. Tis commonly faid he had but, Y © 


two daughters, viz. Orgia wife to Polynices, and Deiphyle wife of Tydeus (p); but he — in frenos 


had alſo two ſons, Ægialeüs and Cyanippus; and a daughter, Ægialea by name, who as: —_ 
was married to his nephew Diomedes, ſon of Tydeus, and overwhelmed him with & 
grief, by her lewd conduct. Some writers inform us, that Adraſtus was the firſt who 


built a temple in honour of the Goddeſs Nemeſis 3 


e) and that ſhe was thence 
called Adraſtea [H]; but I am perſuaded that they confound him with another 
ADRASTUS. He who raiſed the firſt altar to this Goddeſs, built it on the river 


Aſepus in Phrygia (). Now it does not appear that the Adraſtus of this article was 
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(4) Antimachus 
apud Strabonem, 


lib. 13. p. 405» 
(r) Homer, Il. 
lib. 2. ver. 337» 


ever in Aſia, but we meet with a King of that name in Phr 


ſiege of Troy (r). 


gia, at the time of the 


It will therefore be more reaſonable to aleribe the eſtabliſhment of 


this worſhip of Nemeſis, to an Aſiatic Prince called Adraſtus, than to a King of Argos of 


| withdraw to the city of Sicyon, to King Polybius, 


20 ho received. him very graciouſly, and gave him Am- 
phitea his daughter in'marriage ; but even this differs 
widely from the account of Herodotus, who declares, 
that Polybius bequeathed his kingdom to Adraſtus 
his daughter's ſon. Peruſe the following remark. 
The citing Hyginus is till worſe; for this author 
does not ſpeak of our Adraſtus in that place, but of 
another, who was father tv Hipponoiis, and who 
threw himſelf into the flames, in obedience to the 
command of Apollo ; which Hipponoiis did alſo from 
the ſame motive. The author of the Index to Hy- 


ginus in the Amſterdam edition of 1681, makes 


(4) Hygini Fa- 
bul. cap. 242. 


Od. 


the abovementioned Adraſtus and Hipponoiis ſons 
to Hercules ; and yet he pretends, that this very A- 
draſtus is the father of Zgialea, mentioned by Hy- 
ginus chap. 7iſt, who is manifeſtly father in-law to 
Polynices and the ſon of Talais. This is owing to 
his miſtaking the ſenſe of the following words ; Her- 
cules Jovis filius ipſe ſeſe in ignem miſit. Adraſtus 
& Hipponoiis ejus filius, ipſi ſe in ignem jecerunt ex 
reſponſo Apollinis (4). i. e. Hercules the ſon of 
66 Japiter threw himſelf into the fire. Adraſtus and 
« Hipponolis his ſon, threw themſelves into the fire, 
« in compliance with the anſwer which the oracle of 
% Apollo gave.” | 

[D] That he was in perſon at the ſecond expedition.) 
We have not only the teſtimony of Pauſanias but that 
of Pindar, who declares expreſly, that Adraſtus hav- 
ing got together the ſcattered bones* of his ſon, 
marched back the army very happily to Argos (5). 
He does not therefore tell us, with Pauſanias, that 
he died in his march, at Megara ; however, theſe 
two authors agree in this, viz. that Adraſtus was pre- 
ſent in the ſecond Theban war. 


[E] By which the Sicyonians ſolemnized it.] We find 


(6) Schol. Pindari in the Scholiaſt on Pindar (6), that Dieutuchides aſ- 
in em. Od. 9. ſerts, that there was only a Cænotapbhium (an empty or 


(7) Dieutuchides, 
Hiſterie Mega- 
rice, lib. 3 


honorary Mauſoleum) of Adraſtus in Sicyon ; and 
that his real monument ſtood in Megara (7). 

[F] Being conſtrained to leave Argos.) It is related 
in the Supplement to Moreri, that Adraſtus was drove 
from the kingdom of Argos. by Amphiaraiis his brother- 
in-law, and obliged to withdraw to the city of Sityon ; 
but from a negligence that is not very pardonable, 
no teltimony is given of this z which conſequently 
mult give a reader, who will not take things upon 
truſt, a great deal of trouble in turning over authors. 
I ſearch'd ſo long that I at laſt found in Pindar, that 


Adraſtus left Argos, and withdrew to Sicyon, to ſe- 


cure himſelf from Amphiaraiis ; becauſe the fa- 
mily of Talaüs was diſpoſſeſſed of the ſovereign 


| 


that 


power (8). This Poet adds, that Adraſtus put an (8) Pindar. New 
end to the troubles ; and that the marriage of Eri- Od. 9. 


phyle with Amphiaraiis heal'd all their diviſions; con- 


ſequently, Amphiaraiis was not brother-in-law to A- 
draſtus, when the latter was forced to ſhelter him- 
ſelf in Sicyon. Pindar does not ſay, that this fugi- 
tive Prince married King Polybius's daughter, nor 
that Amphiaraiis flew Talaüs; but both theſe inci- 
dents, (the former of which is ſo contradiftory to 
Herodotus,) are found in Pindar's Scholiaſt. Diodo- 
rus Siculus relates, that the marriage of Amphiaraiis 
with Eriphyle ſiſter of Adraſtus, did not reconcile 
the diviſions ; ſince theſe two brothers-in-law, were 
ſtill diſputing for the crown, a little before the The- 


ban war broke out (9). They were divided upon an- (9) Diod. Sicul. 
other account, for Amphiaraiis did not care to join lib. 5. cap. 6. 


in the expedition, and Adraſtus earneſtly deſired that 
he ſhould : Eriphyle being appointed to judge all 
their differences, pronounced in favour of her bro- 
ther. Apollodorus ſays partly the ſame thing, but in 


a pretty confuſed manner (100. Barthius has quoted (x0) Apol. lib. 3. 
Diodorus Siculus wrong, when he ſuppoſes that Eri- p. 187. 
phyle was Adraſtus's daughter (11). The Latin ver- (1) Barth. in - 
ſion of this hiſtorian, printed at Baſil, in 1548, ſays Star. tom. 2. p. 
erroneouſly, that Eriphyle decreed that her husband * See allo pag. 


' ſhould wear the crown. 


[G] The Argives beſought bin.] Had Moreri 
known this, he would not have declared that Adra- 
ſtus, after a reign of four years, left the city of Si- 
cyon, but for what reaſon is not known ; and came to 
Argos where he reigned, and had two daughters &fc. 


(12). But be this as it will, here is a ſubject for hi- 12) He could 
ſtorical ſcepticiſm, the ancients claſhing with regard have hi three 
to the two kingdoms of Adraſtus; I mean, with te- ſons and two 


ſpe& to the order and title of the poſſeſſion. 
ſult the article TALAUS. | 

[H] And that ſhe was thence called Adraſtea.] The 
Scholiaſt on Pindar ſays, that the Goddeſs Ne- 
meſis was ſo called from the compenſation abovemen- 
tioned. Adraſtus was the only Chief, who eſcaped 
with his life in the firſt Theban war; and his ſon 
was the only Chief who was flain in the ſecond. The 
equilibrium is much better preſerved according to 
the ſuppoſition of thoſe, who declare that the Epigo- 
nes had the whole management of the ſecond war; 
but ſuch as aſſert that Adraſtus was perſonally engaged 
in it; and give him the glory of leading back the 
triumphant army, ſuppoſe neceſſarily that he com- 
manded there, He therefore ſhould have been flain 
in this battle, in order that the balance might have 


been kept even, between himſelf and his fix collegues 
in the firſt war. 


Con- Þughtcr3. 
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ADR 


that name. Herodotus takes notice of one ADRASTUS, who fled for refuge to the 
court of Crœſus King of Lydia, and who killed the fon of this Monarch inadvertently 
{+ ) Herod. lib. 1. (). Moreri has given us a pretty good article of this Adraſtus [I]. 


cap 35, & ſeq 
. PII] Moreri has given us a pretty good article of 
this Adraſtus.] I have found only the few ſmall er- 
rors following. I. Adraſtus is there made fon of Gor- 
dius, inſtead of ſon of Midas, and grandſon of Gor- 
« dius agreeable to the Latin tranſlation of Herodotus. 
I know indeed, that, according to the Greek text, 
(13) Herod, Hb. be was ſon of Gordius, and grandſon of Midas (13) ; 
I. cap. 35. but then, I am ſenſible, firſt; that Moreri was not 
capable of rectifying the verſion of a Greek author 
from the original ; and ſecondly, that there is a Greek 
reading agreeable to the Latin tranſlation. II. He 
ſhould not have omitted, that Crœſus cauſed ſuch 


. expiatory ceremonies to be performed for Adraſtus, 


as were employed to purify involuntary murthers. 
III. It ſhould not have been ſaid, that Adraſtus kil- 
led himſelf on the body of Crœſus's fon, but on 
his monument: for Herodotus obſerves that Creaſus, 
after having pardon'd and comforted the murtherer, 
cauſed his ſon to be interred. IV. He ſhould not have 
cited Clio or Li : for the names of the Muſes, by 
which the books of Herodotus are diſtinguiſhed, are 
of no uſe in quotations ; and eſpecially in a French 
work of ſo general a uſe as an hiſtorical Dictionary; 
at leaſt he ſhould have told the reader, that Clio an- 
ſwered to the firſt book. 


Ab RIAN Emperor, Pope, &c. Look for HADRIAN, 

ADRIANI (JOANNI BATTISTA) born in Florence, anno 1511, of a Patrician 
family, wrote a Hiſtory of his own Times in Italian. This work is a continuation of 
Guicciardine, and begins at the year 1536 [A]. It is written with a great deal of judg- 
ment, ſincerity, care and accuracy; and we find that Coſmo, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
a Prince of a prodigious genius, and the moſt conſummate prudence, had communicated 


his own memoirs to our author [B]. 


Thuanus, from whom I borrow the abovemen- 


tioned particulars, confeſſes ingenuouſly, that he was very much obliged to this Hiſtory, 
and that none had furniſhed him with a greater number of materials (a). He is ſurprized ( Thann. 


Hf. lib. 68. fub 


that the Italians don't conſider Adriant according to his merit. Belidts this Hiſtory, 5 

there are extant ſix funeral orations of this author's compoſition, viz. On the Emperor 
(O Michael ec. Charles V; the Emperor Ferdinand; Eleonora of Toledo, Conſort to Coſmo Duke of Florence; 
ciantius, d Scrip- Iſabella, Queen of Spain; Coſmo, Grand Duke of Tuſcany ; and one Joan of Auſtria, 


1% PS wife to Francis de Medicis (0). 


103. F l 
(4) — Neri- writ a lon 

Fi * 
253 volume of Laſari. 
(e ibid. p 255. 
(F) See Bocchi, 
in book I. ot 


to K Il, p- 48. 
(eg) Spondin, 


He died in Florence, anno 1579. 
Leiter relating to antient Painters and Scuiptors, which is prefixed to the third 


I] believe he alſo (+) Jacobo R, 
Netixie Litte- 

Fare ed T/'yricke 

Intorno & et Lo- 


He was ſon to the learned Marcello Virgilio (c), Secretary to the Republic of Flo- mu 12 good 
rence, and Profeſſor of Polite Literature in the Academy. He ſucceeded him in that renting, f. 45: 
Elgiums annex'd Chair (d), and left a ſon called MarcELLo Aprlani who was a man of vaſt erudition, & R, 1 us 


Rilli's Literary 


and who exerciſed the ſame function (e), and aſſumed the title of il Torbido, in the Aca- © and Hitcral 


« Advice con- 


Anral. ad 4m. demy de gli Alterati (J). Some authors are of opinion, that our Adriant was a little « 1 


— 1 _ prejudiced againſt Pope Paul III. (g). 

[4] Begins at anno 1536.) Not having this work 
by me, 1 muſt depend on the teſtimony of Thuanus ; 
(1) Spond. Ann. but I muſt obſerve, that according to Spondanus (1), 
a" 3 Adriani's hiſtory begins at anno 1537, and ends at 

. 420, 1574. It conſiſts of 22 books, and was printed in 

Folio at Florence by the Giunti, in I 583, and at 

Venice in two volumes 4to, in 1587. Marcello A- 

driani, the author's ſon, publiſhed this hiſtory, which 

he dedicated to Francis de Medicis, Grand Duke of 

2) See Bocehi in Tuſcany. According to Bocchi (2), it takes in forty 
Book I. annex'd four years. 


to the Elium: , . , 
of Rilli, p. 49- [B] Communicated his own memoirs to our author. 


(3) Genus hemi- Thuanus had already 18 in his 37th book, his 
num ſuſpicax, i. e. thoughts, on this head, with reſpe& to the ſecret 
* A miſtruſtful, conferences between Catherine de Medicis and the 
oy —_ kind Duke of Alva, at the interview of Bayonne. Thoſe 
Thuan. l. lib, of the reformed religion, who are a very ſuſpi- 
37. p. 749. ad cio people (3), gave out, ſays he, that it was debated 


Ann. 1565. in theſe controverſies by what arts their ſet might beſt 
be extirpated. What happened afterwards will truly 

' inform poſterity, whether this be a true or a falſe ajſ- 

(4) Ex Coſmi = ſertion. He adds, that Joanni Battiſta Adriani, a very 


Etruriæ Ducis 3 N. 
Commentariis, ut ſincete and very judicious hiſtorian, who probably 


rere fimile collected a great number of particulars from the 
multa kaufit, id. Duke of Tuſcany's Memoirs (4) relates, that it had 
ibid. been concluded in this interview, ( purſuant to the 


ADRICHOMIA (CORNELIA) a Nun 


facres which followed after them. 


*« luſtricus Men 
% of the Acade+» 
. © my of Florence. 
opinion of the King of Spain explained by the Duke 
of Alva,) that the Heads of the principal Proteſtants 
ſhould be ſtruck off; and that aſter this, they ſhould 
all be butcher'd after the manner of the Sicilian 
veſpers. I wiſh, d'Aubigne had not improved upon, 
or heightened the author from whom he copied. 
Moft hiſtorians, ſays he (5), and among theſe, Foanni (55 TY Autiene, 
Battifla Adriani, who was poſſeſſed of the cyphers HP. tem. 1. Ih 
and ſecrets of the Duke of Florence, unanimouſly ++ cap- 5+ 
pretend, that this was the ſcene where the wars 

of the Low-Countries were projected, and the maſ: 

There is no 

doubt but Thuanus is the original whence d'Au- 

bigne copied theſe particulars ; but has not the latter 

taken too much liberty ? Has not he related a thing 

as fact, which Thuanus gives us only as probable ? 

Does not he ſpeak of the great Duke's cyphers and 

ſecrets, when Thuanus does not mention any thing 

like them? for Commentarii does not ſignify cyphers 

and ſecrets. The more heinous an accuſation is, the 

more we ought to keep the very words of the depo- 

ſition, even when, as on this occaſion, the appear- 

ances are very favourable. Had Zeiller caſt his eye (6) Zeillet, 4. 


on this paſſage of Thuanus, he would not have ven Hiftericis, Patt aa 


tured to aſſert that Adriani's hiſtory ends at the death **S* 1. 
of Charles V (6). 


of the order of St. Auſtin in the ſixteenth 


Century, daughter to a Dutch Gentleman, acquired great fame by her poetical genius, 
which ſhe applied to ſubjects ſuitable to her character; ſhe having put the P/alms of 


David into verſe, and written ſeveral other ſacred Poems. 


Faber Stapulenſis admired 


her fine ſenſe and erudition; and Cornelius Muſius had an intimate, but very chaſte 
„ Swertins, Correſpondence with her, as Franciſcus Swertius informs us (a). I am ſurprized that 
4:hen. Belgie. Valerius Andreas takes no notice of this illuſtrious Dutch Maiden, ſince his Collection 
of. the Writers of the Low-Countries, is much more copious than that of Francis Swer- 
tius; for he could not but have read what the latter has'related of her. 
6 1 79 ring 


Page 181. 


ADRICHOMIUS 


(3) & 
Cod. | 


(1) C 
27. ed 
mag 


ub 


| AEG 


AD RICHOMIUS (CHRISTIAN) was born at Delft in Holland, anno 1333. He 
was a Prieſt zealous for the religion he profeſſed, and applied himſelf to ſtudy. He 
was a conſiderable time Director of the Nuns of St. Barbara in the place of his birth; 
bur the civil wars which broke out upon the account of religion, obliging him to leave 
his country, he withdrew firſt to Brabant [A], and afterwards to Cologne, where he un- 
dertook a conſiderable work, which was printed after his death | BJ- The ſubje& of 
his ſtadies, was, a Deſcription of the Holy Land in general, and that of the city of 
Jeruſalem in particular, as appears from his Theatrum Terre Sante; printed with Geo- 
graphical Maps, at Cologne, anno 1593, in folio, This work, beſides what I juſt now 
obſerved, contains a Chronicle of the Old and New Teſtament. It is pretty much 
eſteemed, and would be more ſo, had not the author relied too much on the Mane- 
tho, the Beroſus, and ſuch other chimerical writings of the Monk Annius of Viterbo. 
Adrichomius ſometimes took the name Chriftianus Crucius, under which he pub- 
(«) In 1578. liſhed at Antwerp (a), the Life of Cbriſt, and an oration de Chriſtiana beatitudine, 
(+) The 234 of which had been _ in a general chapter (þ). He died at Cologne in June 1585, being 
hi 


uly 1570. 


s exile, and was buried in the convent of the Canoneſſes of Nazareth, 


(c) Ex Valer. the 13th year o : 
2 of which he had been Director for ſome time (c). 


[ To Brabant.] The author whom both Moreri 
an uote, expreſſes himſelf thus; Inde à primis 
Gueſo-Calviniftis pulſus, Machliniæ, Trajectæ & Ce- 
(1) Bem, p. 132. Tome vixit (1). i. e.“ Being drove away by the be; - 
The Calviniſts * garly“ Calviniſts, he lived at Machlin, Maeſtricht 
in che Low- « and Cologne.” I am perſuaded that Moreri is here 


— a. miſtaken in taking Trajedlum for Utrecht, he ſhould 


Bergars, by the 
Spaniards. 


rather have tranſlated it Maeſtricht. 8 

[B] 4 conſiderable work, which was printed after 
his death.] Moreri aflerts a double falſhood, in de- 
claring that Adrichomius publiſhed this work him- 
ſelf ; and that his Theatrum terre ſane, i. e. the 
Theatre of the Holy Land,” is diltin& from the 
deſcription of the Holy Land &c. 


GAGEATES (JOHN), a Prieſt of the ſe& of Neſtorius, firnamed Auaxovouls , 


i. e. Separated, which was a title 9 aſſumed by the followers of Dioſcurus and 


a) Cave, His. Euryches (a). He flouriſhed acco 


{ner p-294 year 483. But Dr. Cave (c) is of opinion, that he lived ſome years later, ſince he continued a. 
| his hiſtory five books after the depoſing of Peter the Fuller, which are not extant, He wrote (©) Vera. 


Allebrog- 1720. 


ing to Voſſius (b) under the Emperor Zeno, about the (4) 2: 


MCs J. 2. Cs 


an Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory [A], which began with the reign of Theodoſius the Younger, 

when Neſtorius publiſhed his opinions, and was depoſed on account of them, and end- 

ed with the reign of Zeno, and the depoſition of Peter the Fuller, who had uſurped the 

See of Antioch, He wrote likewiſe a particular Treatiſe againſt the council of Chal- 

cedon, in which he treated it with the utmoſt ſeverity and the keeneſt reproaches ima- (4) Cave, 46 
ginable (4). Photius ſays (e), that = ſtyle was clear and florid, and adorned with the #7; Cod. xl and 


greateſt nobleneſs ; but he ſtiles him 
/+) Aeg, Of his favouring the Neſtorian party. 
Cod. Iv» 


An Ecwleiafftical Hiſtory.) It contained ten 
(1) Cod. xli. p. 10045 but Faller (1) ſays, "Ge he had read only 
27. edit Rhoto- five of them, which began with Neſtorius, and end- 
wog, in fol. 1653. ed with depoſing of Peter the Fuller. In this Hiſto- 
ry he ſhewed every where his peculiar attachment 
to the Neſtorian party ; he gave an account of the 
third general Council at Epheſus, and of another 
Council held in the ſame city under Dioſcurus, which 
was ſtigmatized with the name of the Council of Rob- 


erelic (), and an impious man (g), on account © b. 


Y Cod xli. 


bers, gireds; 2n5puxn and yet he calls this a Divine Con- 
cil, and repreſents Dioſcurus and his followers as 
Saints; but in his accouut of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, he ſpeaks of it in the moſt injurious and re- 
proachful terms imaginable, We have a fragment of 
this work of ZEgeates in the 5th Seſſion of the ſe- 
cond Council of Nice (2), and in the Collections of (2) Concilior. 


Theodorus Lector (3). ()L 2 


GIALEA, daughter of Adraſtus King of Argos, and wife to Diomedes [Al, was 
ſo infamouſly looſe, that one of Ovid's imprecations againſt a man whom he mortally 
hated, was, to wiſh him ſuch a wife [BJ. Tis related that Venus (a) out of revenge () Schol. He- 


[4] Wife to Diomedes.] By this marriage Diome- 

des, who was grandſon to Adraſtus, (for he was ſon 

(1) He is thus of Tydeus and Deipyle (1), daughter of Adraſtus, 
called by Apollo- became alſo his ſon-in-law. They therefore who 
read gener inſtead of genus in the following paſſage 


wade 
— — of Ovid, muſt have had a very critical eye; 
the reſt, cali her 


Deipbyle, Sen gener Adraſti, ſeu furtis aptus Ulyſſes, 


(2) Ovid. Faſter. | Seu pius AEneas eripuiſſe ferunt (a]. 

lid. 6. ver. 433. Engliſhed, 

See Meziriac on Whether Adraſtus' ſon, or ſly Ulyſſes, 
Penelop:"s EH „„ Or good ZEneas.took the fam'd Palladium, 


, p. 77. 

[BI One of Ovid's imprecations againſt a man he 
mortaily hated, was, ts wiſh bim ſuch 4 toiſe.] Theſe 
are his words: | 
Nec tibi contingat matrona pudicior illa 

(3) ldem, in J. Lua potuit Tydews erubuiſſe nurn (3). 
ver. 349» Engliſhed, 

« Nor may thy wife be more for virtue fam'd, 

« Than ſhe whom Tydeus bluſh'd to call his 
(4) Citation (16) daughter. 


the article . Ws 
CAIN, I have therefore taken notice (4), that it was the 


meri, Liad. lib. 


to 5. verſ. 412. 


cuſtom to wiſh the wives of criminal offenders might 
bring diſhonour on them. Since the writing this 
circumſtance, the learned Mr. Drelincourt has in- 
form'd me, that we meet with a confirmation of 
this in the //zad 3 and indeed, Homer tells us, that 
thoſe who ſwore to a treaty of peace, uſed to wiſh, 
among other puniſhments, that their wives might , .. 
cuckold them (5). "ee 2 
The abovementioned Mr. Drelincourt referred me ume wero 4%, 
to verle 11th of chapt. xiith of the ſecond book miſceantur, i. e. 
of Samuel. I have read in the Menagiana, that the“, (May their 
Lacedemonians uſed to make three or four wiſhes, .. Ne dah 
againſt thoſe tubo were odiort to them ; they wiſhed, cc —_— Ys 
they might have a paſſion for building, for fine Homer. Lad. 
clothes and houſes, and that their wives might have lib. 3. ver. 301. 
gallants (6). Adrianus Valeſius told Menage in a let-(*) * 


ter, that we meet with the form of this oath three 3 I 


times in Suidas . . under the words %peonu;, due uses, (7) Ibid. 
and H (7). Briſſonius cites only two words of | ſhould have 
Suidas, one of which differs from the three above- been H. 


mention'd. Theſe are his words (8): Lacedemonios lapey, Briſ- 


quidem cum acerbiſima execratione adverſus eos quos Pullen th A 
vehementer odiſſent, uti vellent, inter cætera domus p. 135. editio 
exitia, hoc imprecari ſolitos traditum eſt, ut eorum Lugden. 1558, 
uxores adulteris delttarentur. i. e. It is ſaid, that _ 1 
Aa a a | „ oh 


1% 


AEL 


to Diomedes [CJ, who had wounded her in the arm at the ſiege of Troy, fired his wife 
with ſo laſcivious a paſſion 2 that ſhe was for ever running after all the young fellows 


ſhe met with. However, 


was particularly fond of a man who fell naturally in her 


way, and was at all times within call, I mean the ſon of Sthenelus, whoſe name was 


Cometes. To him Diomedes had left the care of his houſhold, and the government of 


his kingdom, during his abſence. Hiſtorians have not told us, whether he acquitted 
himſelt worthily of this part of his commiſſion; but for the other kind of Viceroyalty 
with which he was not entruſted, I mean the acting as the huſband's deputy, he was the 
more careful and aſſiduous in this employment, as he undertook it merely out of in- 
clination 3 for Venus had inſpired him with a paſſion for Ægialea. This woman did 
not only diſgrace her huſband, but conſpired againſt his life as ſoon as he was returned 
to Argos [E]; and he very narrowly eſcaped being aſſaſſinated, when he fled for ſanc- 
tuary to the temple of Juno, a little after which he withdrew into Italy. According 


to ſome writers he failed directly for that country (5), firmly reſolved not to return an 
more to his own kingdom, becauſe of his wife's ſcandalous character. | 
Ennodius ſuppoſes, 1ſt, that he reſolved to return on board aga! 


heard of his wife's infidelity ; and to remove for ever from a place, where it was im- 
oſſible but he muſt lead a life of infamy 3 2dly, That at the fame time he bewailed 
5 own unhappy fate, he applauded his wife's former conduct [E]. 


„ the Lacedemonians uſed to vent moſt horrid exe- 
„ crations againſt thoſe they hated ; and among other 
% family diſtractions they wiſh'd them, one was, 

« that they might be cuckolds,” 
[C] Venus out of revenge to Diomedes.) This is a 
very odd ſort of revenge, which plainly ſhews, that the 
Heathen Poets have proſtituted the glory of God 
to all ſorts of abominations for what can be more 
unjuſt, than to puniſh the fin of a man by prompt- 
ing his wife to fin? They have aſcribed a hundred 
ſuch pranks to Venus, as when they relate that ſhe 
blew up ſuch a flame in Clio's boſom, that this poor 
(9) Kc Jdi Muſe ſuffered herſelf to be got with child. Such was 
Thigs 7% Mag the return that was made for prudent counſels ; for 
EF «cont Orv ag Clio's only crime was, her having repreſented to 
Grids 42 ze Venus the injury ſhe did her character, in loving 
Ti 7%» Ts *ads- Adonis (9). Don't the abovementioned Poets tell us 
vid 997% 0vik- (10), that Tyndarus father of Helen had the misfor- 
— 8 tune to have daughters who either had two or three 
> Fat ul Cilia husbands each, or abandoned their husbands; and 
Pierum magnetis this for no other reaſon but becauſe he had forgot 
Filium Venerts ira, Venus in a ſacrifice he offered to all the Gods? Had 
quod et Acoridis writers made this Goddeſs only play ſuch pranks, 


amorem exprobra . 


ſet deperivit, cajus the circumſtance would not be ſo extraordinary; but 


cempreſſu Hya- they make Pallas the Goddeſs who prefided over the 
cintbum filum ſciences and the polite arts, notwithftanding the 
2 * chaſte charactet under which they repreſent her, 
oa been? prattiſe the ſame tricks. See after what manner 
« ſhe reproaches Minerva puniſhes a crime in Alcinoe, in Parthenias 
„Venus with (11): but I ſhall make this an article apart. 

, loving Adonis, [O] Fired his wife with ſo laſcivious @ paſſion.) 
— 23 m The words which the Greek authors employ on this 
hs re na. Occaſion are much ſtronger. Lycophron points out 
« on for Pierus Egialea as follows: 

« {on to Magnes, 

and had a fon Ora Opec Joop; ei5pnon x 

« by hi led KI 

95 — Tipe; Nins fe (12). a 

(10) Heſich. . Engliſhed, ? 
pud Schl. Euri- © When the bold, luſtful B. ſhall be excited 


pid. in Oreſt. « To Venery (12). 


(11) Pariben. 
(12) Lycophron. His Scholiaſt borrows the explication of this enigma 
in Caſſand. ver. from Minermus, and paraphraſes it thus: Ora» 4 
Ga -> Obere tic Fouperg xeti U dr Kum drei d urn Ale bu 
(13) In Lad. lib. Arid Aug eiggoion nal wanxa; cwarion Tp Ta A ne) 
774) Statt. Syly, Tos witus, The Scholiaſt on Homer (13), not conſi- 
5. lib. z. ranks dering the elogium which is given in the text of his 
ZEgialea among author to Ægialea, viz. that ſhe was capable of vaſt- 
thoſe wives who. ly regretting the loſs of her husband, ſays (14), that 
were very faith- ſhe was mad with love. "Expire: mip} Topricaey d m4) 
. ear nul e, TY Tay via YN RIG ονννπτν½tͤde TEN YEOuo ar. 
(15) See de Boiſe Sce Euſtathius on the 486th verſe of Dionyſius Pe- 
fieu on. Ovid's riegetes, where he has miſtaken one name for ano- 
Die, pag: 72. ther (15). Mx, lays he, Ton r rod Kownrov; 


where he ſuppoſes 1... . : / 1 pa 
the erter cccurs he ſhould have ſaid, KeopnTy TW Toy L. 


in the text of [LE] Con/pired againſt bis (her husband's) /ife, as ſoon 
Dionyfius,where- 4 he 2045 return'd to Argos.) Had we the liſt of 
as jt is only in all the wives who have followed her example, I mean 


Euſtathiuss of thoſe who, after violating the marriage-bed, have 
Commentary. 


(16) Under the endeavoured to diſpatch their hushands, ſuch a col- 

article DOMI- lection would be very voluminous, We ſhall ſhew 

TIAN, note hereafter (16), that the wife of Domitian would juſtly 

[3]. deſerve a place in ſuch a liſt, But how large ſo- 
ps - 


ever the number of theſe wives may be, it is yet 
much ſmaller than that of thoſe wives who go no 
farther than adultery ; and who, this caſe excepted, 
are very kind and officious to their husbands, pro- 
vided they are but informed with a ſpirit of patience ; 
for if we take notice, it will be found that moſt of 
thoſe gay women, who get rid, or endeavour to make 
away with their husbands, never go ſuch violent 
lengths, unleſs theſe are jealous, and check the li- 
berty their wives would take. Only blot from the 
minds of husbands, that reſtleſs principle of jealouſy, 
which prompts them to interfere wich the gallantry 
of their wives, and they will be ſecure from the 
ſword or poiſon ; and could the Lacedemonians have 
ſuppoſed, that husbands could be endued with the 
patience which many of them have, (and that early,) 
in ſeveral countries, and ſometimes even from a prin- 
ciple of ceconomy, they would not have entertained 
ſo formidable an idea of the imprecation abovemen- 
tioned ; but taking it undoubtedly for granted, that 
a wife's intrigues would inſpire her husband with 
a moroſe temper, which would occaſion a multitude 
of domeſtic jarrs, and from which the ſuffering par- 
ty would endeavour to rid herſelf by all the arts 
that could poſſibly be thought of, they confider'd 
this as a terrible imprecation. The reader muſt not 
object to me, that in the News-papers, and particu- 
larly under the article of France, we are frequently 
told of certain proſecutions carried on againſt women 
whoſe husbands have been murthered, or very near 
being ſo ;. for how few are theſe, when compared to 
the multitudes who live very comfortably, till they 
are ſeparated by a natural death from their adulterous 
wives ? Neither let the reader cite Mr. Tiquet, who 


was ſo vaſtly kind, ſo very gracious, as to ſue for 


his wife's pardon, after being found guilty of an at- 
tempt to aſſaſſinate him, and ſo fully convicted, 


that ſhe was beheaded for it (17), after having (x5) Ia Pas, 
confeſſed her crime: this does not prove, that he in- anno 1699. 


dulged his wife in all the liberties ſhe would gladly 
have taken. In a word, if the maxim of Cato the 


Cenſor (18), viz. that thoſe women who commit r 
1 * * . * ha 2 

adultery, alſo poiſon their husbands, was verified in — 0 21 

article under the 


| f word PORTI- 
times of extreme pravity and corruption, and in the us. 


that age, when the Romans were but beginning to 
have a taſte for luxury, it was quite otherwiſe in the 


age we live in; for as depravity gathers ſtrength, 
cuckoldom grows more familiar; it is look'd upon 
as a trifle, and is ſubmitted to with patience ; this 
forces the murthering weapon out of the adultereſs's 
hand, and prevents her having recourſe, either to the 
ſword of her gallant, or to poiſonous drugs. 

LF] Ennodins ſuppoſes that Diomedes, at the ſame 
time that he bewailed his own unhappy fate, applaud- 
ed his wife's former conduct. We find in Ennodius's 
works, a little diſcourſe entitled Verba Diomedis cum 


uri adulteria cognovifſet (19). i. e. The Diſ- ( 
„ courſe of Diomedes, after he was inform'd of X 
thoſe which are 
called Dr&1ones, 
and is in pag. 331 
of the x 5th tome 
to chaſtity, ſo that thus ſecured by this double bul- of the Bid/iothep: 


wark, ſhe was thought incapable of committing an 4 Peres, Par 
| impure ed 


« his wife's adulteries.” Diomedes owns therein, 
that his wife had been the mirrour of modeſty. 
Nature and education had conſpired to form her mind 


b ) Servius, in 
122 lik. 8, 


n, the inſtant hgñje 


# 


(21) 1 


GIS TH Us was the ſon of Thyeſtes, by his own daughter Pelopeia, who, 


, conceal her ſhame, expoſed him in the woods. 


ty A A- 
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to (50 Peel & 4 


Curionibus patre 


Some ſay that he was found by a ſhep- & jy & > nut- 


Talg, ren Lie- herd, who brought him up; others that he was ſuckled by a goat (a), whence he was bade of, 


4% rd age Called Ægiſthus. He corrupted Clytemneſtra the wife of Agamemnon, and with her 77 
aſſiſtance flew her huſband [4], and reigned ſeven years in Mycenæ [B]. 


-- terwards, together with Clytemneſtra, ſlain by Oreſtes [C]. Pompey uſed to call 


271 TpapnVveas. 
ved ov dy Tay 
Ovics xas Tliao- 


Tic, vo ef ,, 
lian - Var. 


impure action. Ur gemino defenſa propugnaculo, nul- 
latenus facinorum crederetur ictibas ſubjacere, nec du- 
ra caſtimoniæ obſcenitatis eviſceratione mollire (20). 
She never delighted to adorn herſelf with gold and 
pearls, but always behaved like a woman of honour. 
In ſumma, it concludes, talis periit, guales folent 2 
maritis lachrymas impetrare. Circæo, ut aiunt, po- 
culo q ſe tranſlata e, & in votum migravit adulteri 
(21) Item, ibid. (2 0. i. e. She was bewailed by her husband as tho' 
| © ſhe had been the beſt of wives; ſhe was made to 

« ſwerve from her duty, and follow the advice of 

« her aſſociate in adultery, by the Circæan cup, as 

« the phraſe is.” Theſe words reflect an honour 

on Diomedes: they are prudent, and very different 

from the unjuſt violence with which the diſcourſes 

of a thouſand husbands in this ſituation would be en- 

flamed. Theſe, on ſuch an occaſion, would forget 

(22) Menagiana, all the good qualities their wives poſſeſſed ; and 
pag- 112 of the would give the name of preciſeneſs, hypocriſy and 
74% edition of treachery, to the wiſdom which till then had ſhone 
forth in their conduct. Let us on the other fide 

obſerve, that the morality of this little work of En- 

nodius is of dangerous conſequence ; as it may awake 

diſtruſt in the minds of the moſt contefited hus- 

bands: for if a wife, of ſo conſummate a virtue as 

that of Diomedes, is not proof againſt frailty during 

her husband's abſence, how can a man be ſure that 

thoſe wives won't go aſtray, who delight in dreſs, and 

have not received either from nature or education, 

thoſe principles which may enable them to reſiſt 

the allurements of vice? But then, few husbands 

are ſo long abſent from their families as Diomedes 

was; and if the Grecian Generals who continued 

ten years at the ſiege of Troy, fancied, at their re- 

turn, that their wives could not poſſibly live with- 

out gallants, they might pirtly thank themſelves for 

it. Why ſhould they leave them for ſo many years? 

They ſhould have had the- ſame advice at parting 

from their husbands, as a Prelate's miſtreſs one day 

gave her gallant. * The Biſhop o going one day to 

« take leave of the Counteſs of U--whom he loved. de- 

« clared: how much he regretted to go from her, tho? 

« jt was but for a little time. After a great many 

« compliments had paſt between them, the Biſhop 

„ roſe up to go away, when the Counteſs as ſhe 

« was waiting upon him out, ſpoke as follows: 

« Well, Sir, let your ſtay be as ſhort as poſſible, and 

« remember that a miſtreſs is a benefice which the 

« jncumbent is obliged to reſide upon.” Vol. II. 


{ 20) Ennodius, 
ibid · 


g. n 

72457 corrupted Clytemneſtra the wife of. Aga- 
memnon, and with ber aſſiſtance fleww her husband.} 
Homer tells us that Agamemnon had committed the 
care of his young wife to a Poet, whoſe leſſons kept 
her a long time in the paths of virtue: but that at 
laſt, by the inſtigation of Ægiſthus, the Poet was ba- 
niſhed, and then ſhe fell a prey to his luſt. 


0 d' luundes woxs Af nxocoroa 
Dea * Ayawimuroriny wroxm Goyeos £7H0OWw, 
"HI" rel rd Tylv wir Evdivero Yor fixes 


AA NAU ν,mͤ (pros b xi xf wyadhor 


(a) Suidas in 
i co. 


(5) Id. ibid. 


lius Cæſar Ægiſt bus, on account of his having corrupted his wife Mutia, whom he * — 2 
1 lid. 12. cap- afterwards put away, though he had had three children by her (). LS 


cujus ca 
tres 44 


He was af- exeryfec uxcremy 
uem gemens 
Ju— LEgiftbum 


fl am potentiæ 
cupiditate in ma- 
trionium recepiſ- 
ſet. Sueton. in 


na vp tay na dd D A r Intro be 
Julio Cæſ. 


*Arpiidys Tpoind: wiar tv Agel is.) 
A dre dy pris poipz 916 inidhos det, 
An Tore Tov n e0iJoy &'ywr ig ite $1 ww, 
KannTey eu Ap Kai xivpwe Yai, 
Tu, N i399 i3iavorar amyaysu Gull 8 word (1). () Hom. Odyl, 
« He, ſtretch'd at eafe in Argos' calm receſs, 2 

( Whoſe ſtately ſteeds luxuriant paſtures bleſs) 

« With flattery's inſinuating art 

«* Sooth'd the trail Queen, and poiſon'd all her heart. 

« At firſt with worthy ſhame and decent pride, 

The royal Dame his lawleſs ſuit deny'd. 

« For virtue's image yet poſſeſt her mind, 

* Taught by a Maſter of the tuneful kind: 

„ Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

„ Conſign'd the youthful conſort to his care, 

True to his charge, the Bard preſerv'd her long 

* In honour's limits (ſuch the pow'r of ſong): _ 

“But when the Gods theſe objects of their hate 

„ Dragg'd to deſtruction, by the links of fate ; 

„The Bard they baniſh'd from his native ſoil, 

« And left all helpleſs in a deſart iſle : 

„ There he, the ſweeteſt of the ſacred train, 

„ Sung dying to the rocks but ſung in vain. 

„Then virtue was no more (her guard away) 
She fell, to luſt a voluntary prey. Pope. 


Strabo (2) quotes this as an inſtance of the excellence 
of Poetry and Muſick. They flew Agamemnon and 
his companions treacherouſly at a banquet, who de- 
fended himſelf ſo well, that of the aſſaſſines Ægiſthus 
alone ſurvived (3). H a 

[B] He reigned ſeven years in Mycene.) Homer (3) 8 — 
informs us of this; q 


{2) Lib. 2. 


\ 
— — A#: 0 >} Acec g or urg. 


Exla trig d hat ToAvx pug ot Mex nne (4). (4) lem, Odyſſ. 


« Sev'n years, the traytor rich Mycenz ſway'd 4 


„ And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey'd.” 
Pope. 


[CJ] He was afterwards, together with Clytemne- 
tra, flain by Oreſtes.) Homer does not tell us ex- 
preſly, that Oreſtes ſlew his mother along with the 
adulterer, but he ſeems to imply as much, by ſaying 
that he made a funeral feaſt for them both. 


Ta d of oySdre xax2y ν Io; Opigns 
"AV an” Ama, ar 0 ixiav war A 
Alyider dead prey, 6 of ane XAUTW AH. 
„Hres d Toy xriibeg dhe T&Por *Apyuoioiy . 
Munrpd; Ts cure c drexdrs Alia doo (5), (5) Ibid. 

« The eighth, from Athens to his realm reſtor'd, 

« Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword 

« The murd'rer flew (6), and gave to fun'ral flame (6) Mr. Pope has 

« The vile Aſſaſſin, and adult'rous dame.” Pope, it, 

* thedire pair. 

He mentions only the killing of Zgiſthus at the be- „eee © 
ginning of the Odyſſey. = — 
which the learned 


GALIAN (CLAUDIUS), was a native of Præneſte a city of Italy (a). He taught * 
Rhetoric at Rome, as Suidas tells us (0), after the time of Adrian the Emperor, but 


as Perizonius is of opinion, under Alexander Severus. He was ſirnamed MiAiyawooos or 


(c) Id. ibid. 


the t13 Sophiſt. 

mon A⁰Ejje N P- 
1 are {ding A fy, 
ones, rr I Ge- 
„ 331 Tip en TH at 
tome e, *Adnveice. 
othe⸗ | 

Paris 

4 


Y 


MAG N (c), on account of the delicacy and ſweetneſs of his ſtyle ; and Philoſtra- 
(d) L. 2. 4 H. tus tells us (d), that he wrote Greek with the ſame el 


nce, as if he had been a na- 


tive of Athens. However, he valued himſelf upon his never having been upon the 

ſea, to leave his own country, of the manners of which he was very tenacious (e). He .) 14. ibis. 
was High-Prieſt, as Suidas informs us; from whence we may infer with Perizonius that 

he was of a noble extraction, and in favour with the great men of thoſe times. 


was likewiſe honoured with the title of Sopbiſt (), which in his days was beſtowed 6%) Philotrat, 


He 


upon and Suidas. 


. 
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(x) 'Oun inforeu- 
Ort 
(perhaps woda- 


AEL 


upon thoſe only, who were eminent in learning and wiſdom ; whence Philoſtratus adds, 
that he was not elated with pride on account of the great honour conferred upon him 

). He tells us of himſelf in his Epilogue to the Hiſtory of Animals, that he lived far 
rom the noiſe of courts, where he might have acquired great riches, as others had 


done, but that he preferred a retired and ſtudious life to all the wealth and grandeur 


rf, u. * 


g wins. of the world. His works ſhew him to have been a man of excellent principles and 
8 und ſtrict honeſty 3 we have not one indecent or improper expreſſion in all his writings; on 
the contrary, he recommends virtue and honeſty, inveighs againſt vice, mentions often 

the puniſhments reſerved by the Gods for the vicious, profeſſedly attacks the Atheiſts, 


Epicurus, and all ſuch as deny the providence of the Gods. 


with great application, not only 


He ſeems to have ſtudied 


Plato, Ariftotle, Iſocrates, Plutarch, but likewiſe 


Homer, Anacreon, Archilochus, &c. and he commends them highly, and indeed thoſe 
% Yor. Hf. of the Greek nation in general, whom he openly declares (5), tho* a Roman himſelf, to 


I. g. c. 32+ 


(Jod 995 love above all others (i). 


He lived to about ſixty years of age, and left no children be- 


Suren 195% hind him, having an averſion to the married ſtate (t) [4]. Voſſius has committed a (4) Ph⁰] 
miſtake concerning him [B]. Authors are divided in their opinions with regard to his“ T. 
DN J. Beſides his Various Hiſtory, and that of Animals, he wrote ſeveral other works 
e 


LD]. 


[4] Having an averſion to the married flate.) Phi- 
loſtratus having mention'd this particular, obſerves, 
that it may bear a diſpute, whether celibacy or the 
contrary ſtate is the moſt happy ; tho' he ſays it was 
not a proper opportunity for him to diſcuſs that point 
there. Matrimony has been conſider d by ſome wri- 
ters as a condition not ſo well ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances of Philoſophers and Men of learning. We 
have a particular examination of this queſtion in 
a little Tract intitled, De Matrimonio Literati, an 
celibem eſſe, an verd nubere conveniat. i. e. Of the Mar- 
*« riage of a Man of letters, with an enquiry whether 
*« it is moſt proper for him to continue a batchelor, 

(2) It was print- or to marry (1).” The author alledges the great 
ed in a collection merit of ſome women, and particularly that of Iſa- 
ben, Dem bella Gonzaga, the wiſe of Guido Ubaldo de Mon- 
1606, and in a tefeltro, Duke of Urbino, who was a Lady of ſuch 
book intitled, diſtinguiſh'd accompliſhments, that Peter Bembus 
Baudii Amore: ſaid, that he muſt be a man of uncommon ſtupidity, 
| who would not prefer one of her converſations to 
all the formal meetings and diſputations of the Phi- 
loſophers. Quid de Elizabeths Gonzaga F quam 
Bembus ita laudat, ut lapideum eum efſe dicat, qui non 
wnam ejus ſeſſiunculam omnibus Arg. horum ambulati- 
onibu: & diſputationibus anteponat. The Ladies perhaps 
will be ſurprized to find, that it is a queſtion among the 
Learned, whether they ought to marry ; and will think 
it an unaccountable property of 232 that it 
ſhould lay the profeſſors of it under an obligation 
to diſregard the ſex, But. whatever opinion theſe 
Gentlemen may have of that amiable part of the 
ſpecies, it is very queſtionable whether, in return for 
this want of complaiſance in them, the generality of 
Ladies would not prefer the Beau and the Man of 
modern gallantry to the Man of ſenſe and learning. 
However if the latter be conſidered as valuable in the 
eyes of any of them, let there be Gonzaga's, and 
I dare pronounce, that this queſtion will be ſoon de- 
termined in their favour, and they will find converts 
enough to their charms. 

LB] Vous has committed a miſtake concerning bin.] 

(2) De Fifter. He is of opinion (2), that our Zlian was the ſame, 

Gracis, 1 2-& who is mentioned by Martial, and diſtinguiſh'd b 

wy him with the epithet of El/oquent, in the xxivt 
epigram of his xiith book, 


O jutunda, Covine ſolitudo, 
Carruc# magis, efſedogue gratum, 
Facundi mihi munus A liani. 


He grounds this opinion upon the ſuppoſition, that 
Martial and Zlian were contemporaries, and upon 
Suidas's obſervation, that the latter was celebrated 
for the delicacy of his ſtyle. But Perizonius has con- 
futed this notion of Voſſius without leaving any 
room for a reply, 


(3) Hiorezaic. [C] Authors are divided in their opinions with re- 


b 5 gard to bis works.] Some writers, and particularly John 


5. p- 627. Part Gerard Voſſius, aſcribe the various or miſcellaneous Hi- 
I. I. 1. c. 4 p. fory, that De Animalibus, and the work intitled Tac- 
21. 04. dies or De Re Militari to the ſame author. Bochart 
24 2 Grp (3) and Iſaac Voſſius (4) are of opinion, that the two 


belong to different authors. But Perizonius 
2 


Melam, p- 


ſhall mention an objection that has been made againſt his manner of writing EZ}. 


T here 


maintains, that theſe two books were written by the 
ſame Zlian, whom he diſtinguiſhes from the author 
of the Tactica, who was likewiſe nam'd lian. He 
obſerves, that tne author of the Tafica was a native 
of Greece, as plainly appears from his Preface ; 
whereas the author of the Varia NN and De 
Animalibus was born according to Suidas at Przneſte ; 
and as Philoſtratus aſſerts, a Roman Citizen ; whence 
in the Medicean -Manuſcript he is called 'Pwpanis, 
and he himſelf often tells us in his Faria Hiftoria, 
that he was a Roman (5). It is true we read at the (5) L. 2. e. 33. 
end of the Tactica in the Medicean Manuſcript, Al. L. 12. c. 2;. 
aan ap x,cepte; Tearrixy Ota ple, i. e. The Theory of L. 14. © 45+ 
Tattics of lian the High-prieſt, which ſeems to inſi- 
nuate, that ZElian, whom Suidas mentions and calls 
"Aprugia, was likewiſe the author of the Tafica ; but 
as the author of this piece was without doubt a native 
of Greece, and Zlian, whom Suidas mentions, a 
Roman, Perizonius is of opinion, that this was in- 
ſerted by ſome ignorant tranſcriber: We may add, 
that the author of the TaFica lived under the Empe- 
ror Adrian, who began to reign in the year of the 
Chriſtian ra 117, and to whom he dedicates his 
work; whereas our lian wrote about the end of 
Alexander Severus's reign, who was created Em- 
peror in 222, as Perizonius demonſtrates (6). (6) See Hiſtoria 
[DI He wrote ſeveral other works.) An invective in- Litteraria, or an 
titled Karryepts & Toms, where by the fiftitious 2 and exact 
name of Gynnis he meant, as he declared to Philo- © + pp of the 
ſtratus Lemnius, that Tyrant, tho had lately diſpo- Babs publifped is 
noured the Roman empire with his lew4 converſation the * cn pe 
and infamous behaviour. This tyrant was very pro- J Eurype, Vol. 2. 
bably the Emperor Heliogabalus, tho* Voſſius is of x _ 
opinion it was Domitian. Philoſtratus told Zlian 7 9 
upon this occaſion, that he ſhould have admired his go, 
reſolution more, if he had accuſed the tyrant, while 
he was living, ſince it would have ſhewn a noble 
and manly ſpirit to have attacked him then; where 
as the meaneſt of mankind might ſafely fall upon 
him, when he was dead. Zlian compoſed alſo a 
book intitled, IN} Ie, i. e. Of Providence,” 
mentioned by Euſtathius (7); and another, H ©uwv (7) In Thowyarn 
"Erapyuar, i. e. Of the divine Appearances,” or ra- Dionyi. 
ther, Of the Declarations of Providence,” which ſome 
maintain to be the ſame with the former, tho' under 
a different title, Stephanus Byzantinus in the word 
X+jpj9ro®- quotes Ælian's firſt book "Tous Arcaties ; | 
which Vollius (8) ſuppoſes to be a diſtin work (8) Cre. 
from the Heine 'I replay, i. e. The various Hiſtory,” 
ſince Stephanus tells us, that Ælian in that book forms 
Xii ori eis from Xejpormre; whereas we have no ſuch 
word in the firſt book of Alian's Various Hiſtory. 
[E] An objefion, that has been made againſt his 
manner of writing.) It is ſaid (9), that there is juſt (9) Her. Lite. 
reaſon of complaining of him, for borrowing ſo fre- 4, wb! ſupra. 
quently from other writers what he relates, and even 
in their own words, without ſo much as making men- 
tion of them. The authors from whom he has chief- 
ly copied are Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, Thucydides, 
. Plutarch, and Athenæus. He ſometimes 
relates the ſame thing twice and with quite different 
circumſtances, baving found it ſo reported by diffe- 
rent authors. We have a plain inſtance in L. 2.c. 6. 
' and 


and L. 14. c. 8. of his FYarioas, Hiſtory; in both 
which places he tells us of one Hippomachus, who 
chaſtiſed his diſciple, becauſe in performing his exer- 
ciſe he had been applauded by the people ; addin 

that without doubt he had done ſomething, amils, 


vourable to him. In the ſecond book he calls Hippo- 
machus Poupecns, or the Wreſtling-maſter, and tells us, 
that this happened while he was teaching his diſciples 
to wreſtle; whereas in the 4 4th book he calls the 
ſame Hippomachus "Avanrns, or 4 Player upon the 
flute, and acquaints us that this happened while he 
was teaching his diſciple to play upon that inſtru- 
ment. In this Hiforia Animalium, he in two diffe- 
rent places deſcribes the Apes of India, viz. L. 16. 
c. 10. and L. 17. c. 39. In the former he tells us, that 
their head is white, and the reſt of their body black; in 
the latter, that their head is reddiſh, but the reſt of their 
body white. However, we may obſerve, that ſome cri- 
tics, and particularly Gerard John Voſſius, are of opi- 
nion, that he died before he had revis'd and finiſhed 
his Various Hiftory, fince the ſtyle of it is not near 
fo elegant as that of his Hiforia Animalium; and it 
is very probable, that he would have put thoſe chap- 
ters, which begin with the word di, into another 
form, ſince no writers but thoſe, who give abſtracts 
of other authors, expreſs themſelves in that manner ; 
as appears from the Abridgment of Strabo, Photius's 
Bibliothera, and other works of that nature. This 
conſideration may extenuate the miſtakes, which our 
author may have committed in a work of that va- 
rious and complicated kind; but it is undoubtedly 
a conſiderable error in him not to mention the origi- 
nals, from which he borrowed his accounts of things. 
[F] Seweral editions of his Various Hiffory.] The 
Greek text was firſt publiſh'd at Rome in 1545, by 
Camillus Peruſcus ; ſoon after Juſtus Vulteius tranſ- 
lated it into Latin, which tranſlation was printed ſepa- 
rately by John Oporinus in 1548, and joined to the 
Greek text in a new edition by Henricus Petrus, at 
Baſil, 1555. This is a large volume, contaihing be- 
ſides Hi Various Hiſtory, the works of ſeveral 
other authors, who have treated on ſuch ſubjects as 
lian. The year following Conrad Geſner publiſh'd 
all the works of Zliati at Bern with ſome ſhort notes. 
He likewiſe confronted Vulteius's verſion with the 
original, altering it in ſome places. John Tornzfius 
did the ſame in his Lyons editions of 1587, 1610, 
and 1625. In the Preface to the firſt edition he tells 
us, that he had followed Geſner's edition in the 
Greek text, that Vulteins's had been compared 
with the original, and corrected in innumerable 
places; and in the Preface to the two latter editions 
e informs us, that he had illuſtrated the text with 


Ef 


There have been ſeveral editions of his Various Hiſtory [F ]. 


and not according to art, ſince they had been ſo fa- 


„ 


the learned notes and conjectures of fſaac Caſaubo 
added in the margin ; but the reader will ſcarce fin 
in both theſe editions any thing beſides the bare 
notes and conjectures of Geſner. However Aliau 
was reprinted with the ſame preface and marginal 
notes by Joh Libertus, at Patris 1618, and Fac. 
Stoerius at Geneva in 1630. All theſe Editions were 
eclipſed by that of John Schefferus in 1647 and 1662. 
This judicious commentator, by only confroating 
lian with other authors, and collating the e 
editions, without receiving the leaſt help ſrom ma- 
nuſcript copies, rectiſied the text in many places; 
corrected ſeveral faults, which had, not been obſerved 
by others, and illuſtrated the whole with very learn- 
ed notes and animadyerſions. But at the ſame time 
he ſhews himſelf but a very indifferent Greek Sch&& 
lar. As for inſtance, wherever he meets with , he 
takes it to be the nominative of the plural number, 
not knowing that it is often uſed by the Greek wri- 
ters in the dative of the ſingular inſtead of arg, 
This leads him into ſome groſs miſtakes, and makes 
him confound paſſages, whick are otherwiſe very 
clear; as he likewiſe confounds the compounds of 
the verbs «wi, Www, and ns. This tranſlation of 
Schefferus was republiſhed by Tan. Faber at Sauvuus 
1668 ; which edition is the moſt incorrect of all, 
tho“ Faber pretends in his Preface, that he had rè- 
viſed it with the utmoſt care imaginable, and correct- 
ed it wherever it was neceſſary : Se Græcum Aliant 
contextum quanta maxima fieri potuerit diligentiz 
recenſuiſſe, & ubi res poſtulabat emendaſſe. The ſame 
verſion of Schefferus was publiſh'd again in 1683 
by Joach. Kuhnius; who added his own notes to thoſe 
of Schefferus and Faber. But Perizonius finding ſe- 
veral defects both in the notes of othet commenta- 
tors, and the tranſlation. of Vulteius, gave a new 
edition of. Ælian's Various Hiftory in two volumes in 


-8vo at Leyden 1701, after having collated the ſeve- 


ral editions, and whatever manuſcript copies he could 

procure. He followed the tranſlation of Vulteius, 

which he rectified in many places, together with the 

Greek text, illuſtrating the moſt intricate paſſages 

with learned notes. The laſt edition is that of A- 

braham Gronovids, who has given the Greek text 

and Latin verſion of Vulteius as refified and cor- 

reted, by Perizonius; together with the notes of 

Conrade Geſner, Joh. Schefferus, Tanaquil Faber, 

Joach. Kuhnius, and Jac. Perizonius: to which he 

has added ſhort Notes of his own, and the Fragments 

of lian, which Kuhnius collected from Suidas, 

Stobæus, and Euſtathius. He has arinexed to this ; 
edition two copidus Indexes, the one Greek and the (10) See Hiforiq 
other Latin; arid prefixed to it all the Dedications Litteraria, ui 
and Prefaces of the other commentators (10). / of 


(z) me wi- ELIUS, the name of ſeveral eminent men among the Romans. I. AÆlius (a) 
ters call him Pætus, a Roman Prætor, who gained the eſteem of the Romans by a very remark- 
Let, and © able inſtance of his diſintereſted love for his country [A]. II. Ælius Catus a Conſul, 
(b) Cicero d famous for his knowledge of the civil law (5), and for his plain and frugal manner of 
021. living. The Embaſſadors of the Ætolians having paid him a viſit during his Conſul- 
ſhip, and finding him _ out of earthen diſhes, made him a preſent of filver ones; 

which he excuſed himſelf from accepting, and never uſed any veſſels of that metal 
in his houſe, except two cups, which L. Paulus gave him after the conqueſt of 
(c)Plin. Nat, King Perſeus on account of his diſtinguiſhed merit (c). III. Luc. AÆlius, who was 
5 4 33.6. *r called yg becauſe he uſed to dedicate orations to all the men of quality (d). He was 
Baris. Gram. born at Lanuvium an ancient city of Latium, near Rome. He was Varro's maſter, 
deu. Which ſhews the time when he flouriſhed (e). Varro gives him the character of a man 
of great learning, though he differed from him very frequently in the etymology of 


1. 16. Co 8. 
wor ds, 


the battle of Cannz, while the Roman Republic 

was gradually raiſed to the higheſt pitch of grandeur 

and magnificence. Valerius Maximus obſerves, after 

relating this ſtory, that Sylla, and Marius, and Cinna, 

thoſe oppreſſors of their country, ' muſt certainly have 

laugh'd at ſuch inſtances of public ſpirit as the great- 

elt folly. Hæc nimirum exempla, Sy/la, & Marius, 

& Cinna tanquam flulta riſerunt (1). The ambitious (2) Valer. Mar 
and the tyrant are apt to conſider virtue in others ei |. 5. c. 6. Ex- 
ther as bypocriſy or ſtupidity ; for their own vicious emp. 4 


minds are too often the ſtandard, by which they judge 
of other men. 


B b b b Fa „ 


[A remarkable inſtance of his diſintereſted love 
for his country.] While he was upon the bench, 
hearing cauſes, a wood-pecker fat upon his head. 
The Augurs being conſulted upon this occaſion, gave 
anſwer, that if he kept the bird alive, his family 
ſhould enjoy the greateſt proſperity imaginable, while 
the commonwealth ſhould labour under the moſt 
dreadful misfortunes. But if he killed it, the reverſe 
ſhould happen both in his family and in the com- 
monwealth. Upon this he immediately tore the 
bird to pieces with his teeth before the Senate. 
Agreeable to this preſage he loſt ſeventeen of his 
family, all men of diſtinguifh'd valour, in one day at 


282 1 A E L. 
. 1 1. e. words ). Aulus Gellius ſtiles him the moſt learned of all the Romans of his age (g). 
FL 16. e 41. 2 feveral works, and particularly one de Proloquiis (5). He followed Quintus 
(b) 14. l. 16. Metellus Numidicus into baniſhment (i). Cicero gives him a very noble character [B]. 
5 % IV. Zlius (t) Mancia of Formiæ, fon of a freedman, who in his old age accuſed 
Fra. L. Libo before the Cenſors, and being oppoſed by Pompey the Great, made a very 
dete is dme Keen repartee to him [CJ. V. Ælius Gallus, a Roman Knight (), and a particular 
; editions of Val. friend of Strabo the Geographer (n). He was Governor of Egypt (), and was ſent (e) Sabo 1, ., 

Maximus by Auguſtus on an expedition into Arabia [DJ]. VI. Zlius Lamia, the firſt huſband . 7% t, Am- Os 

. (1) Plin. Nat. * 8 pe 1 1707, Vita 
HP. 1.6. e. as. of Domitia Longina, was condemned to death by Domitian's order, who had de- () lem, ift 0% Ibid. 
bauched his wife. His pretence for this ſeverity was a few innocent jeſts that ZElius 1 
had made (o). VII. Zlius Meliſſus who lived in the time of Aulus Gellius, and had (0) Sneton. is 00 f 
the character of a conſiderable Grammarian at Rome. But he had more oftentation Pn. c. 10. (x) Jul 


than real knowledge, and more pedantry and ſophiſtry than polite learning. He wrote _— 


ſeveral Treatiſes, and among the reſt a book De Loquends Proprietate, 1. e. Of the Pro- 


[I Cicero gives him a very noble character.] He 
tells us, that he was an excellent man, and a very 
honourable Roman Knight ; that he was extremely 
well skill'd in the Roman and Greek learning, 
and particularly in the Roman Antiquity, and Hiſto- 
ry, and in the ancient Writers; hich kind of Lite- 
rature, ſays he, our Varro learn'd of him, and as be 
is a man of admirable genius, enlarged the bounds of 
it himſelf, and explain'd it with the greateſ} learning 
and elegance. Fuit is vir omnino egregius, & Eques. 
Romanus cum primis honeſtus, idemgue eruditiſſimus 
& Gretis literis, & Latinis, antiquitatiſque notre 
Ein inventis rebus & adis, ſcriptorumque veterum 
literate peritus ; quam ſcientiam Varro noſter acceptam 
ab ille, auctamgue per ſeſe, vir ingenio preſtans, 
omnigue doctrind pluribus & ſilluſtrioribus literis ex- 

(2) Cicero in plicavit (2). He tells afterwards that Zlius was a 
Brute ſeu - Cla- Stoic, but never affected the character of an Orator ; 
ris Oraterieus. tho he wrote Orations for others, as for Qu. Metel- 
lus the younger, Qu. Cæpio, and Qu. Pompeius 

Rufus. | | 
{C] Made a very keen repartee to him.) Pompey 
had reproach'd him with the meanneſs of his birth, 
and his extreme old age, and told him, that he ſeem'd 
to have come from the infernal regions in order to 
form accuſations againſt men. Yes, ſays Mancia, 
* jr is true, Pompey, I am come from thence to ac- 
« cuſe L. Libo; but while I ſtaid there, I ſaw Cn. 
„ Domitius Ahenobarbus all bloody and lament- 
„ ing, that himſelf who was born of a noble fami- 
% Iy, and was a man of excellent character, and a 
«« great lover of his country, was ſlain by your or- 
« ders in the very flower of his youth. I law Bru- 
* tus, who had all the ſame accompliſhments as Do- 
mitius, covered with wounds, and complaining, 
that your perhdiouſneſs at firſt, and afterwards your 
cruelty, was the occaſion gf his misfortune. I ſaw 
«© Cn. Carbo, who had ſo vigorouſly defended you 
in your childhood, and ſecured your father's eſtate 
to you, and who was bound by your orders in 
chains in his third Conſulſhip, and expoſtulated 
« with you in vain 3 while you, without any regard 
* to his high quality and your own rank, (for you 


Priety 


if they ſhould prove enemies. He was encoura 

to this deſign by his friendſhip with the Nabatheans, 
who promis'd to aſſiſt him in every reſpect. Gallus 
upon theſe news march'd his army forward ; but 
he was deceived by Syllæus the Procurator of the 
Nabatheans, who had engaged to ſhew him the way, 
and ſupply him with proviſions and all things neceſ- 
ſary, tho' he acted in the moſt treacherous manner 
imaginable. For inſtead of directing him to. the 
quickeſt and ſafeſt paſſage both by ſea and land, he 
expoſed him to the utmoſt dangers and fatigues, 
The firſt miſtake was in building ſhips of war, 
which were unneceſſary, becauſe there was no pro- 
bability of any ſea-fight, fince the Arabians are not 
very formidable at land, much leſs at ſea, and*are ge- 
nerally merchants rather than ſoldiers. ÆElius had 
built ninety ſhips of war and galleys at Cleopatris 
near the old canal of the Nile. But when he had 
diſcovered his error, he ordered a hundred and twenty 
ſhips of burden to be built, and ſet fail with ten 
thouſand foot of the Romans, who were in Egypt, 
and the allies, beſides five hundred Jews, and one 
thouſand Nabatheans under Syllæus. After fifteen 
days failing, and a variety of fatigues, he came to the 


White Town (5), a great. mart of the Nabatheans, (5) Eie Aw 
having loſt ſeveral ſhips with the men in them in M#m- 


the voyage. This was occaſioned by the treachery 
of Syllæus, who affirmed that there was no paſſage 
by land thither for an army, when the caravans of 
Merchants with their camels, which are as numerous 
as an army, go thither, and even beyond, with the 
utmoſt ſecurity. This misfortune happened to Gal- 
lus, becauſe King Obeidas took no manner of care of 
theſe affairs, which was the common fault of the 
Arabian Kings, but truſted the whole to Syllzus his 


Procurator ; whoſe deſigns were very treacherous. 


For he wanted to view the country, and reſolved to 
attend the Romans, till they had ſubdued ſome cities 
and nations; and when they were deſtroyed by diſ- 
eaſes, and hunger, and labour, to take poſſeſſion of 
all they had conquer'd. When Zlius's army were 
come to the White Town, they were ſeized with the 
diſtempers common in that country, which affected 


(7) E 
Tu. 


was but a Roman Knight then,) and contrary to their mouths and legs, and are called Stomacacce, and , 
all law and reaſon, commanded him to be put to Scelotyrbe (6), and were occaſioned by the water and (6) See likewiſe 
death. I iaw Perpenna, a man of prætorian qua- the herbs they made uſe of. So that they were Plin. I. 25. c. 3 


« lity, in the ſame condition, curſing your cruel diſ- 
* poſition. In ſhort, all of them were unanimouſly 
«* expreſſing their reſentments, that you who was 
„but a mere boy, ſhould prove their executioner, 
* without ever admitting any defence from them 
(3) Val. Max. © (3), 
1. 6. c. 2. Ex* [O] Sent by Auguſtus on an expedition into Arabia. ] 
em. 2 4 We have a very particular account of this expedition 
(4) 8+ P in Strabo (4), who, as we obſerved above, was an 
Aclod. 170% intimate friend of this General, Auguſtus Cæſar 
ſent Aus into Arabia, in order to diſcover that 
country, and likewiſe the boundaries of Ethiopia, 
and Troglodytica, which borders upon &gypr, and 
the Arabian bay, which is very narrow, and divides 
the Arabians from the Troglodytes. His deſign was, 
that the General ſhould either treat with them, if 
they would comply, or ſubdue them by force, if 
they ſhould reſiſt. He had heard that they were ex- 
tremely rich, and exchanged their ſpices for gold, 
and ſilver, and precious ſtones. So that he was in 
hopes of making uſe of their riches if they ſhould 
agree to an alliance with him, or of ſeizing them, 


5 


obliged to winter there, in order to recover the ſick. 
Gallus then march'd his army thro' ſuch places, that 
he was forced to carry water upon camels, which 
was occaſioned by the treachery of the guides. Af- 
ter ſeveral days he reached the country of Aretas, 


who was related by marriage to Obeidas. He ſhew'd 


the utmoſt civility to Gallus, and preſented him with 
ſeveral valuable gifts. But they met with a great 
many difficulties in their paſſage thro' this country, 
thro' Syllæus's means. However they paſs'd thro' it 
in thirty days, and came into the country of the 
Nomades, which is for the moſt part a deſert. It 
was call'd Ararena, and the King of it Sabus, This 
they paſs d thro' in fifty days, and then came to the 
city of the Agranians, and to a country remarkable 
for its fertility, and the peaceableneſs of its inha- 
bitants. The King fled, and the city was taken at 
the firſt aſſault. Six days after they came to a river, 
where they were met by the Barbarians, ten thouſand 
of whom were ſlain, while only two of the Roman ſol- 
diers were killed. For this people were very un- 
skilful in the uſe of their arms, which were Nous 
an 


() 
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priety of Words, and their different Significations, in which he obſerved, that matrona is 
a woman, who has been brought to bed but once; whereas mater familias is one who 
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has had ſeveral children. Aulus Gellius has given an account of this trifling criticiſm 

of Meliſſus, but explodes it with the utmoſt - contempt (p). Suetonius mentions one (p) 4, Are, 
Lenæus Meliſſus (q), and likewiſe Caius Meliſſus, who was. a great favourite of Me- „ ©", .. 

cænas, and recommended by him to Auguſtus (7). VIII. Xlius Serenianus, a Civilian, 0 ö 


rammat. c. 3 


and one of the ſcholars of the famous Papinian, and Counſellor to the Emperor Alexan- CV, ibi. 


Am- 0% Lawprid. in der Severus (s). Lampridius ſays (, that he was a man of exemplary integrity. 
o | Baronius pretends, that this was the Governor of Cappadocia, mentioned by Firmilian - 


Biſhop of Ceſarea, in one of his letters to St. Cyprian. IX. Alius Succeſſus, the 

() Mg. Oe father of Pertinax the Emperor, was a Ligurian (), and traded in wood (x), He 

(0 Jul. Capito- brought up his ſon to learning, but he choſe rather to follow his father's buſineſs, and 

kn # Fertig. could not be induced to alter his reſolution ; which obſtinacy of his occaſioned his fa- 

60 14. ibid. and ther to give him the name of Pertinax (). X. Ælius Xifidius, Prefect of the Exche- 

Calaubon in lte. quer under the Emperor Valerian. We have a letter of that Emperor to him in favout 
of Aurelian, who was then Conſul, inſerted in Vopiſcus's Life of Aurelian (z). Mo- C. i2, 
reri has committed ſeveral errors in theſe ſhort articles [E]. Collier is likewiſe very faulty. 


and lances, and ſwords, and flings, and for the moſt 
part axes. They afterwards took the city Aſca, 
which was abandon'd by the King. Then they came 
to Anthrulla, which they ſoon took, and fortified 
with a garriſon; and having furniſh'd themſelves 
with corn and fruits of palm-trees, they marched to 
Marſyabus a city of the Rhamanites, who were un- 
der Ilaſarus. They beſieged this city for ſix days, 
but were obliged to leave it for want of water. . 
lius found by the priſoners whom he had taken, 
that he was but two days journey from the country 
which produces ſpices. But he ſpent ſix months in 
the journey thro' the fault of his guides. He found 
out their treachery too late, but when he diſcovered 
it, he return'd another way, and came in nine en- 
campments to Anagrana, where there was a battle 
fought z and in his eleventh encampment to the 
(7) Emre! 9gia- Seven Wells (7). He march'd then thro' a peacea- 


niſhed at Rome for it; for being convicted of other 
crimes beſides this treachery, he was beheaded. The 
reader will not perhaps be diſpleaſed to find here an 
account of an expedition little known, and which 
very probably has never been tranſlated into our 
language. ; 

12 ] Moreri has committed ſeveral errors in theſe 
ſhort articles.] 1. He ſays, that Zlius Stylo wrote 
two books De Ratione Vocabulorum. He quotes no 
authority for this. II. He fays that Alias Serenianus 
was couſin to the Emperor Alexander Severus, and. 
one of the moſt learned men of his time. He quotes 
Lampridius for this aſſertion ; whoſe words are very 
different from ſuch a ſenſ2; Catilius Severus cogna- 
tas ejus vir omnium doctiſimus, Alius Serenianus om- 
nium vir — — Sc. (8). 


i, e. Among his (8) Lamprid. :: 
„ other 


ounſellors were Catilius Severus his couſin, Vid Ale. He- 
© the moſt learned man of his time, and Zlius Se- ven, c. es. 
„ renianus a perſon of the moſt exemplary charac- 
Here Moreri confounds Catilius Severus 
and Zlius Serenianus, and applies what Lampridius 
III. He fays, that 
becauſe he 
could not be perſuaded to leave off his trade in wood ; 
whereas it is plain from Julius Capitolinus, that this 
name was given by him on that account to his ſon, 
who was afterwards Emperor upon the death of 
Commodus. IV. He ſays, that Flavius Vopiſcus has 
8 us in the Life of Aurelian a letter of Alius 
ifidius to Valerian the Emperor; whereas it is evi- 
dent, that this letter was written by that Emperor to 


Tis ble country to the town of Chaalla, and afterwards 
| to that of Malotha, fituated upon a river; and ſo © ter.” 
thro' deſerts, which had very little water, to the 
town of Nera, which is under Obida, and lies by the ſays of the former to the latter. 
* ſea. In his return he performed the whole journey Alius Succeſſus was ſurnamed Pertinax, 
in ſixty days, which he had been fix months in per- 
forming before. From hence he tranſported his 
army. in eleven days to Myos-hormos, and thence to 
Coptus, and ſo to Alexandria, with the beſt of his 
troops; for the reſt periſhed thro' hunger, fatigue, 
diſeaſes, and the difficulty of the journey; whereas gi 
ſeven only were killed in battle. This expediti- 
on made ſome diſcovery in thoſe countries, tho? 
not very conſiderable. The blame of all theſe mis- Klius. 
fortunes was juſtly imputed to Syllzus, who was pu- 

AMILIUS (ANTHONY) Profeſſor of Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Utrecht, was 
born on the 2oth of December 1589, at Aix la Chapelle, whither his father had fled 
on account of his being a Proteſtant [A]. He went thro? his firſt ſtudies in his own 
country, and in the country of Juliers under John Kunius, and afterwards at Dort un- 
der Adrian Marcellus, and the famous Gerard John Voſſius. When he had gone 
through the Claſſes, he went to Leyden, and attended. principally the Lectures of 

wiſe Baudius, He afterwards viſited the Univerſities of foreign countries, and ſpent four 
& Þ years in thoſe travels. He lodged at Heidelberg with David Pareus, and conſulted 
the Palatine Library at his leiſure. At Saumur, he was particularly known to Mr. 
du Plefſis-Mornai, who procured him as many books as he deſired. At his return to 
ER his own country he ſucceeded Voſſius, as Rector of the College at Dort. He was then 

4 1619+ 


in his 26th year, Three or four years afterwards (a) he removed to Utrecht, to exerciſe 


a like function there. He diſcharged this office ſome years, and then quitted it, I know 
not for what reaſon, and reſumed it at the end of four years (5) with the addition of a (3) 1n 1634. 
more honourable office, that of Profeſſor of Hiſtory in the Illuſtrious School. This 
School was ſoon after raiſed to an Univerſity : Æmilius continued Profeſſor there till 


his death, and gained a great eſteem both for his learning and eloquence. They 


[4] His father had fled to Aix la Chapelle, on ac- 
count of his being a Proteſtant.] His name was John 
thn bes Meles (1): In his youth he was a Merchant at Ant- 

hh werp 3 afterwards at Rome, and after that wherever 
honourably, 1 he dwelt. He was born a Catholic, but having ob- 

$ it into that of ſerved at Rome, that many entertained one another 
a moſt illuſtrious in the time of divine ſervice with their love adven- 


oman family, K 2 1 
the Gan. Emila Os he began to ſuſpe& his religion, and examined 


e cloſely : he grew every day more and more 


(1) His fon An- 


had a 
great 


out of conceit with it, and ſecretly embraced the 
Reformed Religion. At laſt, that he might have an 
opportunity to profeſs it openly he quitted Liege, 
and went to ſettle at Aix la Chapelle, from whence 
he retired into the dutchy of Juliers, when the Em- 
peror commanded the church and ichool of the Pro- „ 
teſtants at Aix la Chapelle to be ſhut up. At laſt he |, 
fled to Dort (2). | 


) Extraed 


Oration of An- 
theuy ZEmilius: 


om the funeral! 


234. 


- 
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cel. ad ann. milius as living. Here follows a pretty ſtrong proof. 
1488, num. 5. Father du Breul (6) aſſures, that the epitaph of Pau- 
* 2 lus Emilius, engraved on a fat fene, in the North 
e GL window of the church of Notre Dame, or Our Lady, 
Chriſt. in. Pref. at Paris, is as follows: Paulus AEmilius. Veronenſis, 
Pariſ. dum. 103. uus Ecclgiæ Canonicus, gui preter eximiam vite 
„ ſanfitatem, quanta guague doctrina præſtiterit index 


2 atque teſtis erit Hiſtoria de rebus geſtis Francorum, 


m. 4. 
5 . 


lius, Danie 3 Veronenſis ex ſchedis diſperſis, 
d 


multague litura obductis collegit, ac digeſſit ita uti 


nunc legitur (8). i. e.“ He compleated nine books, (3) Voffius, 4 
„but left the tenth imperfect, being prevented by His. Lat. pig 
« death. But his relation Daniel Zavariſio of Ve- $74 


„ rona collected it and gave it the form we now ſee, 
from his ſcattered papers, in which were a great 
« number of raſures.” Michael Vaſcoſan tells us, 
that the edition which he dedicates to Francis I, de- 


| ſerves 


A 


: * 
Au dubi? great defire to get him to Leyden, to fill the Greek Profeſſor's chair, which was va- 
na BOY cant by the call of Voſſius to Amſterdam. He ſtopped however at Utrecht; but to | 
ori pinguior, ſecs- promote this reſolution, the Curators of the Univerlity of Utrecht augmented his ſa- (4) Extrafteq | (9) E 
— be lary, without which, as was acknowledged in his funeral oration (c), he would infallibly 1 _ 4000 
cum Heinfi eme- have changed his ſituation. The principal ſubject of his Lectures for above twenty nounced by P. liber d 
Une Kr fix years which he continued in his office, were taken out of the Annals of Tacitus, ai td ver oo 
conates injeciſſet He died the tenth of November 1660 (d). His attachment to the new Philoſophy was Nov. 1660. The Hy: 
= — not mentioned in his funeral oration. That would have renewed the memory of his in- 32 — os 
1 ofa timacy with Des Cartes [BJ. He publiſhed in 1631 a Collection of Latin Orations and 2 placing —＋ 
reel is th ; 
ti ad prenſatores I OEMS. : e ; year , any fu 
Fatavoet. f : 2 
w 
[B] He was intimate with Des Cartes.) Amilius able advances, and thence began their intimacy.. This ir 
highly extolled Des Cartes in his funeral Oration for paſſed in 1639. He had no ocaſion to be a Nicode- gratio 
Reneri, who had publickly taught the opinions of that mus, a concealed Diſciple propter metum Judæorum, 
Philoſopher in the univerſity of Utrecht. In which for the ſtorm againſt Regius had not yet begun: fo 
he followed his own inclination and the defire of the that this is no proof of Amilius's courage; but 
chief Magiſtrate of Utrecht, who ſent him expreſs here follows one: he not only refuſed having any (o) 
ordert, to commend Des Cartes and the new hand in the proceedings of the univerſity of Utrecht Vaſco 
(3) Baillet, ie Philoſophy in the funeral Oration of Mr. Reneri (3). in 1642 againſt Des Cartes and Regius his follower, 701.1 
des Carte, The author of the Elagium ſent his manuſcript Ora- but he formed allo an oppoſition to the judgment that P. A 
tom. 2. p. 22. tion to Des Cartes with a letter full of reſpect. was given (4). (4) Ibid: p. 75% 
He received ſuch an anſwer as became theſe honour- 225 
˖ | p. 52 
EMILIUS (PAULUS) was a native of Verona, The reputation he had acquired 
in Italy, made Stephen Poncher Biſhop of Paris, adviſe King Lewis the XIIth to pre- | 
vail with him to write the Hiſtory, in Latin, of the Kings of France (a). For this 7 See the note 
purpoſe he was invited to Paris, where a Canonry in the Cathedral Church was given * 
him. He withdrew to the college of Navarre, in order to compoſe this work (5), and % Launoius, | 
followed it very cloſe z but though he ſpent many years at it, he 5 had not an op- N. * 
portunity of finiſhing the tenth book (c), which was to include the beginning of the (% Lid the a. 
reign of Charles the Eighth. Emilius was very nice and difficult with regard to his own r 
writings [A], and had always ſome correction or other to make. Although I have 
read what upwards of twenty writers ſay of him, I yet don't find that one of them tells 
us, at what time he came to Paris; how he was employed in Italy; which is the firſt (12) 
edition of his Hiſtory, and whether it preceded his death. He died in 1529 [B], and ark 
was buried in the Cathedral at Paris. Lipſius was mightily pleaſed with his Hiſtory of tion ( 
France, and it is generally looked upon as well written [C]; but, on the other ſide, it 
18 
[4] He was very nice and difficult with fegard to paſteris ab eodem edita. Obiit anno Domini 1529, die 
his own writings.] Eraſmus imputes the Tame fault quinta ment: Mali. i. e. Paulus Emilius of Ve- 
to him, that was objected to the Painter who thought “ rona, a Canon of this church, who, beſides the great 
1) This was he never had finiſh'd his pieces (1). Hiic vitio . © ſanQtity of his life, was very conſpicuous for his 
rotogenes. Ma- fnis fuit vir eximi? doftus Paulus AEmilius Veronen- © learning, of which his Hiſtory of France, written 
ae 4 22 fir, gui fibi nunguam ſatizfaciebat, ſed quoties recog- © for the information of poſterity, is a proof. He 
, ne 1 noſeebat ſua, mutabat pleraque : dicer*; non opus cor- © died the fifth of May, in the year of our Lord 
« know when to Tectum ſed aliud ; idque ſubinde Faclebat. Sue res © 1529.” This would be look'd upon as a ſufficient 
« take off his in cauſa fuit, ut citius elephanti pariant quain ille proof, even by ſuch as had not been upon the ſpot, (13) 
Pencil.“ In this g icgunm edere paſſet. Nam hiſtoriam quam edidit, did Printers never miſtake in their accounts of pub- * 
—— _—_— pluſquam triginta annis habuit pre manibus. Et lic inſcriptions ; but they ſo often alter figures, that * 
= — ſuſpicor buc adactum ut evulgaret (2). i. e. That there is no truſting them. We have an example of 
Apoph. lib. 6, p-. very learned Man Paulus Emilius of Verona this in the ſubje& we are now writing upon; for ' 
m. 524 4 gave pretty much into this fault ; for he was ne- Mr. B, in his Deſcription of the city of Paris, gives 
(2) ldem, ibid. 4 yer ſatisfied with himſelf, but whenever he re- us the ſame epitaph of Paulus Emilius, and puts Ju- 
« viſed his own compoſitions, he made ſo many dex inſtead of Index; and 1526 inſtead of 1529 (7). (5) Page 182. 
« alterations, that one wotld not look upon it as a Note that he aſſures us, that the place where this au- Vol, 2. Hague 
piece that had been corræcted, but a quite different thor was buried is not exattly known," and that his edition 1685. 
« one ; and this he uſed to do very often. This made epitaph was viſible not many years fince 3 a proof that 
him ſo flow, that elephants could bring forth ſooner it is now obliterated. | A 
«* than he could compoſe. For he employed above zo [C] Juſtus Lipfius was  mightil/ 7 ag with his 
„years in writing the Hiſtory he publiſhed. And I Hiftory of France, which is generally ſaid to be well writ- 
« believe he was compelled to give it to the world.” fen.] It is divided into ten books, and extends from 
We ſhall examine hereunder, whether he really em- Pharamond to the fifth year of Charles the VIIIth, 
ployed thirty years in compoſing the Hifory of France, that is, to 1488. The tenth book was found among 
as Eraſmus and other authors aſſert. his papers in a pretty confuſed condition, ſo that the 
LB] He died in 1529.] This I find in his Hifory editor was obliged to collect a great number of pa- 
of France, printed at Baſil anno 1601, in fo/io, under pers full of raſures, before it could be publiſhed in 
me Latin verſes where he ſpeaks of his condition, the manner we now ſee it. The perſon who under- 
(4) Bucholc. = According to Bucholcer (3) and Voſſius (4), he died took this task was a relation of the author, whoſe 
Fudice Cbronal. the fifth of July, 1529. Spondanus fixes it to the name we ſhall ſee in the following Latin words. Ae 
3 „ fifth of May, 1519 (5). but is miſtaken. I ſhall cite /ibros quidem novem perfecit : derimum morte præ- (14 
25. e Eraſmus hereunder, who, in a book, the epiſtle dedica- ventus reliquit imper fectum. Sed eum propinquus il- An 
5) Spond. Ann. tory whereof is dated anno 1528, mentions Paulus - 4d 


aur 


os 
* 


F 
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ſerves a more favourable reception, ſince he had 
annex'd to it the tenth book, which he had late- 
g) Eo etiam ge- Iy received from Daneſio (9g). He had juſt before 


mn: gr ator ofſe (ajd, that he gave a more beautiful and more correct 
debet quod acceſſi 


I. edition of that hiſtory, Elegantius 2 nobis excuſum- 


(opus) & caſtigatum. His epiſtle dedicatory is dated 


alia miſſus à from Paris, the fifth of May 1539, whence we ma 3 


Petro Daneſio; naturally conclude, that there was an edition of this 
Michael Vaſco- work, containing but nine books, before the year 
no My 1639. I expreſs my ſelf with this caution; becauſe 
that there is not I know that the word 2/zgentius is not neceſſarily a 
any ſubſtantive in comparative. Here follows a circumſtance which 
what goes before might induce one to think that the author died be- 
to ers we fore his firlt edition was publiſhed.” Ir is aſſured inthe 
_ Lors abovementioned Epiſtle Dedicatory, that he would 
6 have dedicated his Hiſtory to Francis I, had he not been 
prevented by death. Paulus ipſe fi viveret, tuæ maje- 
fati, cujus auſpiciis caeptum opus fere abſolvit, con- 
ſecraret. Quare quoniam morte præventus id non po- 
(io) Michael fruit, wicariam illi operam in hat re prefiabo (io). 
Vaſcolanus, Er. This might make us doubt what Eraſmus aſſerts, 
755 — viz. that Paulus ÆEmilius was forc'd, in ſome man- 
nn Mn print his Hifory of France againſt his will. 
(11) Eraſmus, in Suſpicor hut adaftum ut evulgaret (11). He expreſſes 
Appth. lb. 6. himſelf in this manner in a work the Dedication of 
5. 524+ which is dated Febr. 26. 1531, whence we may con- 
clude, that tie firſt edition of Paulus ZEmilius's work 
was publiſhed before that year ; however as it may be 
objected to me, that poſſibly Eraſmus might not know 
exactly the circumſtances of that edition, and that he 
did not reflect attentively neither on the date in which 
it appeared, nor that of the hiſtorian's death ; we 
therefore ought not to conclude from his words, that 
the author publiſhed his own work himſelf. But 
I ſhall now preſent ſome ſtronger arguments to 
thoſe who ſtart theſe objections, and ſhow that E- 
raſmus was acquainted with the qualities and ſtyle of 
this Hiſtory of France before Paulus Emilius died. 
This I prove from the words of Ciceronianus quoted 
(12) In the te- hereunder (12). It will perhaps be anſwered that he 
mark [FI, cita- had read it in manuſcript ; but I can ſcarce think that 
tion (331+ in this place he would have made uſe of an example that 
was not public. I am therefore very apt to think, 
that Paulus Emilius had publiſh'd ſomething, and 
we have even ſeen that according to his epitaph, he 
himſelf publiſhed his Hiſtory of France, By a letter 
dared in 1516, we find he at laſt had put to the 
preſs his Hiſtory of France, in the compoſition of 
whieh he had employed upwards of twenty years, 
which the letter-writer ſuppoſes muſt theretore be a 
perfect piece. Ex oratore vero cognors Paulum 
LEmilium tandem evulgare rerum Gallicarum biſto- 
riam. Non enim poterit non eſſe abſolutiſſimum opus 
quod & viro non minus dodto quam diligenti plus annis 
(13) Eraſmus, viginti fit elaboratum (13). Theſe are Eraſmus's 
Epift. 16. lib. 1. words, which we find were told him by a French 
Þ 00, :. Embaſſador. But what follows will put the matter 
quite out of diſpute, for a letter written from Paris 
informs me that there is in the King" of France's 
Library, An edition containing the firſt four books 
of Paulus Amilius, printed at Paris without a 
date; but it was certainly before the year 1520, and 
in the beginning of the reign of Francis I, this copy 
having been preſented to him before he wore the _ 
crown. Let us point out an error in Eraſmus. Tis 

Elſe to aſſert that Paulus Æmilius had employed u 
wards of twenty years in writing this Hittory. He 
was invited into France, in order to compoſe this 
work by Lewis XII; now the reign of this Prince 
began but in 1498; and had he ſent for this author 


immediately after his acceſſion to the throne, Paulus 


Emilius could not have employed above eighteen 
years at moſt in writing his Hifory of France, at the 
time when Eraſmus wrote the letter abovecited. 
Thoſe who declare that this hiſtorian employed 
thirty years in writing his work, muſt ſuppoſe that 
he came into France the firſt year of Lewis the 
12:h's reign, otherwiſe their calculation would not 
be exact, ſince he died in 1519. Spondanus (14) 
* was very much in the wrong to ſuppoſe the three 
things following; firſt, that Lewis the XIIth prevailed 


(14) Spondan. 
Annal. Hecbeſi aſt 
ad ann. 148 
nun. 5. 


upon Emilius to come into France; ſecondly, that be 


ſpent above thirty years in writing a Hiſtory ; and 
thirdly, that he died in 1519. In caſe the firſt and 


third of theſe circumſtances were true, the ſecond 


would be very falle; for it would be ridiculous to 
ſuppoſe that Paulus Emilius devoted ten years to 
this Hiſtory, before Lewis the XIlth engaged him to 


286 


write it. We are to obſerve that it has bore ſevetal 
impreſſions. The edition I make uſe of is that of 


Paris in folio, printed by Valcoſari in 1550. This 


edition had been preceded by thoſe of 1539 and 1 54: 
and was followed by thoſe of 1555 1 9,0 730 
1566, folio, all printed by Vaſcoſan aboyemention- | 
Du Cheſne (15) cites the edition of 1576, ex (15) Du Cheſne 

Reina Va __ With his leave, this does not do #1%/iuth. des Au- 
him much honour ; for an author of his claſs, in a * gut ont a crit 
work which her entitles Bisliotbegur dei Auteurs gui — 
ont eſcript PHiftoire & Topographie de France, ought «« (Bibliotbegue 
to take notice of the various editions, and thoſe which “of the Au- 
were firſt made expreſly. I have already ſp6ke of the e- thors who have 
dition of Baſil, in 1601, fol. I ſhall now take ſome no- , it the Hiſ- 
tice of the French verſions. Simon de Monthiers Coun- -- + har, 
ſellor of the Parliament of Roan, tranſlated the two firſt 1618. 
books into French, and theſe were printed at Paris, 
in quarto, for Vaſcoſan, 1556 (16). John Regnart a (16) Du Verdier 
Gentleman of Anjou, Seigneur (Lord) de la Mictiere, & la Croix du 
tranſlated the firſl five books, which were printed at Maine. 
Paris by Claude Micard, folio (17). He alſo tranſlated (17) Ibid. 
the five laſt books, if we are to credit the Bookſellers 
wo publiſhed the entire edition of Paulus Æmilius in 
French. I have the Paris edition of 1598, folio (18). (18) For Robert 

Here follows the judgment of Lipſſus (19), which — The'De- 
is very much to the honour of our author, tho' it 11H 1% 2H 


ris. Sententias & difla ſæpe miſtet, paria antiquis. ( 19) 5 Net. 
trum Po- 


legi noſtro evo, qui magis liber ab affeftu. Dedecus — = 


be labecule. Quid flilum parum nectit, & ſpargit o Moreri Juſtus 
dividitque eum in minuta quedam membra. Hic c ipfius 


mam redigendis : ſœpe erudit?, interdum vant 3 ſed, '* fund imp 
ut ego judito, ſemper indecork. Quorſum Charterius 9 5 — 
Gallorum Cancellarius, Quadrigarius mihi 45 lle 7 Ar 


ipſe Cancellarius, dicatur Præfectus, Præſectus Juris? in all deal 


, 


Geldubenſis: gui nobis & majoribus fuerunt, Arra- Viet kind, is 
Talia infinita ſunt au- —_— K* e 
dadter & ambitio;? innovata, & cum fraude pariter Jacieus ſays = 
ac cruce leftoris. In his, & pautis altis, fi refingere written in a 
leviter eum nobis & fas: (audeo dicere] virum dare- undelicate, heavy 
mus ſupra omnem hanc novitiam, & ad priſcam lau- 42 ; 
dem: * Paulus Amilius was almoſt the only Modern (7!) cit. 4. 
* who diſcovered the true and ancient way of writ- Eg. cap. ag 
ing Hiſtory, and followed it very cloſely. His 
manner of writing is learned, nervous and cloſe, 
inclining to points and conceits, and ftriking 
ſtrongly the mind of a ſerious reader. He often 
intermixes maxims and ſayings equal to thoſe 
« of the ancients. A careful examiner and ſevere 
« judge of his own writings; nor have I met with 
%% an author of our time who is leſs prepoſſeſ- 
ſed, It is a ſhame to our age, that the people of 
it are not pleaſed with him, whence one would 
„ conelude that few are capable of underſtanding 
*« theſe excellent things. = prone there are a few 
«blemiſhes among theſe perfeCtions ;; for his ſtyle is 
unconnected, and his periods vaſtly ſhort. This 
oircumſtance which is in no manner ſuitable to ſeri- 
ous ſubjects, is much leſs ſo to Annals, the ſtyle 
of which, according to Tacitus, ſhould be flow 
« and diffuſed. He is alſo unequal. Sometimes he 
is too ſtudied and corre, and by that means a 
little obſcure: at other times, (this however but 
„ ſeldom) looſe and negligent. He affects I know 
„ not what air of antiquity in the names of men, 
* of places, of cities, which he changes and would 
reduce to the ancient form, often learnedly, ſome. 
times vainlyz and, in my opinion, always unbe- 
« comingly. Why ſhould Chartier (the Chancellor of 
France) be called Duadrigarius ® and Cancella- A Carman. 
rius, (the Chancellor) be call'd Præfratus Juris? 
% and every where Rex Tarracenenſis, Caſtulonenſis, 
Cecc | * Dux 


cc 
66 
64 
«6 


89 ©” 
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5 cenſured for ſeveral things [ D], and a great many Frenchmen look upon it as a pal- 


try plece, 


He has been unjuſtly animadverted upon for not taking notice of the holy 


vial at Rheims [EZ]. A French writer has diſcovered ſome diſguſt, that the court ſhould 


make a foreigner 
this head are ſo many falſhoods [F]. 


&« Dux Geldubenſir, when we and our predeceſſors 
« ys'd to ſay, King of Arragen, of Caſtile, Duke of 
% Gellert. A numberleſs multitude of ſuch phra- 
« ſes as theſe are boldly and oſtentatiouſly intro- 
« duced to the great trouble and prejudice of 
« the reader. But were I allowed to retouch him a 
« little, I will be ſo bold as to ſay, that he then 
* would be equal to the ancients.” It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that among other applauſes which Lipſius 
beſtows on Paulus Emilius, 41 commends him for 
examining things thoroughly, and for being free from 
| prejudice. But neither La Popeliniere nor Boeclerus 
allow this. Beſides ſeveral other faults, ſays the 
21) Popeliniere, former (21), twhich ſome obſerve in this author's fyle 
W des Hiſ- tobich Lipfius only examines ; we ſhall ſpetv elſetobere 
i,» 44% the little credit which ought to be given to his torit- 
ig. Here follows the judgment of Boeclerus : 
Paulus milius, cui de ſcriptoribus Gallicis, pluri- 
mim creditur, ſæpe hiftoriam confundit, ſape non ex 
rerum fide, ſed ex impetu calami interpolat, fingit 
multa, ut animo concepit, non commemorat ut memo- 
riis publicis ea debere potuit. Non parim adulari 
(22) Joh. Hen- Pontificie curiæ doctus (22). i. e. Paulus Emilius 
ric. Boecler. in to whom great credit is given among the writers 
*« of the French nation, frequently confounds Hiſ- 
ce rote qo * tory ; has often no regard to truth, but ſets down 
cf — p. © any thing in the hurry of his writing; in- 
m. 384. « vents a great many things, and does not relate 
| « them with the veracity due to public writings ; 
*« and does not a little flatter the Papal Court.” Could 
we rely on the encomiums which bookſellers make 
on the authors they print, we ſhould entertain a 
high idea of Paulus Emilius's merit, for here follows 
what we read in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to his work 
(23) Michae) (23): Quo in negotio fic verſatus eſ vir eloquentiſſi- 
Vaſcoſanus, E- Mus, ut non ſolum recentiores omnes, qui eandem ma- 
777 Dedicat. teriam traftarunt, ſuperaverit, ſed etiam veterum hi- 
. * 17 — auli foricorum permultos gui populi Romani res geſtas 
22 N ſeripſerunt, longo intervallo poſt ſe religuerit. Ete- 
Dedication to vim fi vel rerum geſtarum fidem vel dicendi genus 
Henry III. of his fudioſe welis expendere, nibil per Deos immortales 
* verſien hoc quidem genere ſcribendi abſolutius inveniri poſ- 
—— — fit. Res geſtas liberè quidem, fine ulla tamen aut fi- 
the —.— multatis aut gratiæ ſuſpicione narrat. Ordinem ten- 
which are given porum ita diligenter obſervat, ut hoc nomine Livio 
to the authcr in fit preferendus, quid ſemper fibi conſtet, net uſguam 
2 s Dedi- pugnantia loguatur; quod plerumgue in ills depreben- 
dere licet. Regiones porro & loca quum res poſtulat 
ita deſcribit ut illa oculis luſtrare videaris. Ad hæc, 
confilia deinde acta, poſtremò eventus ita ſuo ordine in- 
ſeruntur, ut lectar etiam parim attentus turbari nullo 
modo poſſit. Genus dicendi fuſum atque traftum, & 
(24) This is very cum lenitate quadam &quabili profluens (24), ita ut 
— from eum Livio aliquanto magis compoſi tum & perſpicuum 
Eig. 2 139. entire polis. i. e. In which this moſt elegant wri- 
p. 182, who fays ter is fo well verſed, that he not only ſurpaſſes all 
that Paulus R- the moderns who have written on the ſame ſub- 
3 ſtyle was * je, but even very much excels a great num- 
— „ber of the ancient Roman Hiſtorians, For if 
„you will diligently conſider the truth of his narra- 
tions or his diftion, by the immortal Gods, nothing 
« will be found more perfect in this ſpecies of writ- 
« ing. He relates facts with freedom, but without 
the leaſt air of ſecret hatred or prejudice. He is 
* ſo careful in chronology, that on this head he is 
-«« preferable to Livy, for Amilius is always con- 
« ſiſtent with himſelf, and never relates contra- 
«« diftory particulars, which the former generally 
« does. Beſides, he deſcribes wherever it is neceſ- 
« ſary, the ſeveral places and countries, in ſo lively 
«« a manner, that we fancy they are before our eyes. 
„To this we ſhall add, that the ſeveral enterprizes, 
„and laſtly the events are related with ſo much order 
and method, that the reader who beſtows ever ſo 
little attention on them, cannot be in any manner 
«« perplexed. His ſtyle is diffuſe and flowing with a 
« certain eaſy evenneſs; ſo that he is a little clearer, 

„ and may be ſooner underſtood than Livy, 


ID] But then he is cenſured for ſeveral things.) 


7 


iſtoriographer, in Co of all the French; but all he ſays on 
e are not to omit, that Paulus Amilius led 


a very 


This the reader will ſee from a paſſage of Sorel. 

« Paulus Emilius has this encomium beſtowed upon 

„ him, that he was the firſt who applied the ancient 

“ rules in writing of our Hiſtory. It is ſaid that his 

« ſtyle is grave and nervous, and ſometimes acute 

„ and ſubtil, but every where learned and ſententi- 

* ons. This is the judgment of thoſe who admire 

« beautiful Latin. To this we ſhall anſwer, that if 

% we are deſirous of uſing this author as a claſſical 

*« one, in order to learn propriety of ſpeech by him, 

* there is ſome reaſon to value him upon that ac- 

* count; but then, there is as much reaſon to 

* ſtudy the Roman Hiſtorians who ought to under- 

e ſtand their own tongue much better. We are not 

* to fancy that we are bound to have a greater 

« eſteem for his Hiſtory becauſe it is written in beau- 

„ tiful Latin; the natives of France ſhould under- 

« ſtand their Hiſtory better than he does; and we 

« don't find that he has been careful in his reſearches 

„into it. That which makes his work more copi- 

* ous and diffuſive is, the forged harangues and other 

« pieces. Such particulars as relate to truth of Hi- 

«« ſtory are vaſtly conciſe, and in an obſcure and 

«« perplex'd manner. We are not better ſatisfied be- 

* cauſe his oratorical pieces are imitated from thoſe 

« of the Greeks and Romans; all are not in their 

„proper places, becauſe the hiſtorian in ſeveral 

makes Barbarians to ſpeak in a learned and eloquent 

* manner, which is ſeen almoſt univerſally (25). To (25) Compare 

* give one remarkable inſtance, tho' our moſt authen- with this the 

* tic hiſtorians declare, that Hauier or Hanier the pay gp bg 

* Counſellor, who ſpoke an inveRtive in preſence of Rama, an 

King Lewis Hutin, againſt Enguerrand de Marig- that of VALDES 

% ny, came off very gown = and faid a great JAMES. 

many filly things; yet Paulus Amilias who changes 

„even his name, calling him Anna/is, makes him 

« ſpeak with an affected eloquence, nothing like 

* what is related of him. He alſo makes this En- 

* guerrand pronounce a defence, tho' it is ſaid on 

* the contrary that he was not allowed to ſpeak ; ſo 

* that what the hiſtorian writ on this occaſion was 

only to exerciſe his pen. This diverts the reader, 

* but it is not a means to inform him of the 

truth (26).” Du Haillan has cenſured Paulus Emi- (26) Sorel, Bi- 

lius upon another account, for he finds him too pro- % beg. Fran- 

lix on foreign matters, and too ſhort on his principal e 

ſubject. He has written, lays he, elegantly and in I; Hiſoire de 

pure Latin, the Hiſtory of France (27), but is too France, pag. m. 

conciſe on the affairs of France, and more diffuſive than 370. 

is neceſſary on the holy wars, and on the ſchiſms of I 

the church, and on the affairs of Italy. , ty Hiſtoir * 
[E] He is wnjuſtly accuſed of being filent on the France. 

holy vial of Rbeims.] Claude du Verdier looks upon 

this filence as malicious. Pauli AEmilii Veronenſis, 

ſays he (28), malignum filentium non filebo, qui mul. (28) Claud. Ver- 

torum non meminit qua ad Gallorum gloriam perti- derivs, in AuFer, 

nerent. Nec ea ignoraſſe dici poteſt, gue nullus ante 2 Aa 

eum præteriit, ut oleum illud ad unttionem Regum Cen "op —_ 

cœlitus demifſum, & lilia fimiliter : quibus i fidem non run, p. 383. 

adhibuit, eam ſaltem hominum mentibus opinionem in- ; 

fitam efſe dicere oportuit. i. e. I ſhall not, ſays he, 

G po over Paulus Emilius of Verona's malicious ſi- 

* lence, who omitted many things that relate to the 

glory of the French nation. Nor can it be ſaid he 

* was ignorant of thoſe things which none were ſi- - 

ent upon before himſelf, ſuch as that oil which 

« was ſent from heaven for the anointing of our 

„% Monarchs, and alſo the lilies. But in caſe he 


„ had not credited theſe things, he ought to have 


« declared that it was the opinion of mankind.” 

% Voſlius approves this ſilence (29). 29) Voſſus 4 
[F] 4 French writer diſcovered ſome uneajineſi, 6 E 

that the Court made a foreigner their Hiſtoriogra- * 

pber, preferable to all the French. Whatever be ad- 


wances on this bead is falſe. The paſſage I am go- . 


ing to quote is pretty long, but Jam certain it will 7 
— * thoſe De hve tie exact detail of circum- — 
ſtances. By this means they will know the thoughts Franges, p. 377 
of the author whom I ſhall cenſure in this place (30) : 4 71 E 
* King Bel vul, 


70 1 
cher 
was a 
to Pay 
Lus, a 
chiefly 
menta 
him fi 
in ord 
writin 
tory of 
Latin. 
finding 
cumſt. 
Franc: 


3 N 
1501. 


/31) Biſhop Pon- 
cher of Touraine 
was a Mecænas 
0 Paulus ZEmi- 
Ius, and was 
chiefly inſtru - 
mental in getting 
him from Italy, 
in order to his 
writing the Hiſ- 
tory of France in 
Latin. Moreover, 
fnding his cir- 
cumſtances in 
France not conſi- 
derable enough 
for him to be a- 
ble to purſue fo 
hborious a Work, 
he therefore gave 
him a Prebend in 
the church of No- 
tre-Dame at Pa- 
ris, the revenue 
of which ena- 
bled him to de- 
fray the greateſt 
pirt of the ex- 
pences of his Hiſ- 
tory. ibid. pag. 


343, 344+» 


(32) He died in 
1501. 
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a very exemplary life, and that his morals were as pure as his diction [G]. Some no- 


„ King Lewis the XIIth, altho*% a good Prince, 
and juſtly call'd the father of his people, never- 
„ theleſs having little regard for the honour of his 
e ſubjetts, or ill adviſed, or not mindful enough of 
« either of thoſe circumſtances; not condeſcending 
© to awake or excite any of his fubje&s to ſupply 
« the want of French Hiſtorians, (as tho? there had 
not been men of abilities enough in France) bought 
and cauſed to come into France by the perſuaſions 
of Biſhop Poncher and others, Paulus Amilias of 
% Verona in Lombardy. Perſuaded by his Counſel- 
* lors, as favourable in that as ſeveral others who 
„have followed them to this day ; that an Italian 
could much better heighten (but rather ftifle) the 
„ honour to which his own ſubjects were dead, 


« than any of the French writers. A defign as light- 


« ly followed and praQtis'd, nay confirmed by Francis 
« J. his ſucceſſor, who, by ſmall favours, increas'd 
« the general liberality of Poncher (31), with a pre- 
* bend in our Lady of Paris, which he conferred on 
the native of Verona abovementioned. Not con- 
« fidering the prejudice he did to ſo many fine ge- 
4% nius's whom he had awak'd and well ſharpned, in 
„order to employ themſelves in this buſineſs as 
« well- as in others. And eſpecially brother Ro- 
bert Gaguin a Monk of the convent of the Mathu- 
„ rins in Paris, who had already given ſo beautiful 
© a beginning of the Hiſtory of France in Latin, that 
„had he been as ſtrongly animated by the royal pre- 
% eminencies as the Italian, France would perhaps, 
© from that time, have been freed, in the mind of 
foreigners, from ſuch an ignominy. But the poor 
„ Monk not having (thro! narrowneſs of circum- 
** ſtances) wings ſtrong enough to fly, and diſplay 
his graces beyond the cloiſter of his convent ; his 
„mind thus bound down and a priſoner as it were, 
« was forc'd to ſhew that the graces how great ſoe- 
ver they may be, immediately wither, and cannot 
© ſhine without they be fed by ſuch things as natu- 
„„ rally nouriſh the heat, and make it blaze out. 
« Theſe two genteel genius's,, who were both well- 
« affected to the Government, ſtrove, under theſe 
„ two Princes, to rival one another in their endea- 
„ vours to give the greateſt teſtimony and devotion 
to that edifice, the Hiſtory of France : which was 
« written by them in the ſame tongue, in the ſame 
«* city, and from the ſame ſubjects and materials, 
but not under the ſame royal auſpices ; and both 
< left us the inheritance of their noble labours. But 
Paulus Zmilius drew up his Hiſtory with ſo much 
care, eloquence and truth; that the French having 
yet not ſeen any thing ſo laudable, received it as 
the beſt Hiftory of France that was ever writ. 
This work, to ſay the truth, has fince ſerved as a 
foundation and lively ſpring, from whence all the 
« ſurvivers have drawn, and made to flow, all thoſe 
little rivulets, with which they thought to quench 
„the thirſt of their inflamed cotemporaries. Ga- 
„ guin Prior of the Trinity, otherwiſe called the 
„% Mathurins, did not ſhew himſelf leſs liberal of 
* his time, his pains, and his endeavours than the 
„other. But whether he found himſelf as unpro- 
<« vided with the graces of nature, as of the favour 
* of his Sovereign and others, (his compoſitions be- 
ing inferior in the beauty of the incidents, in or- 
der, in eloquence and the weight of the ſubjects ;) 
„the only advantage he gained over the Lombard 
„ abovemention'd, was, that his narration was found 
more ſimple and authentic; and his endeavours to 
«« ſearch into a great number of curious particulars, 
greater than thoſe of Paulus Emilius, which the 
„little affection he had for our country made him 
« deſpiſe.” . 

There are three inexcuſable falſities in this diſ- 
courſe. Firſt, Gaguin was not a Frenchman as la 
Popeliniere ſuppoſes, but a Flemming, and almoſt as 
much a foreigner as Paulus Emilius; conſequently, 
the contraſt between the favours which were ſhewn 
to this Lombard, and the. negle& of this pretended 
Frenchman, is ridiculous. Secondly, Gaguin had 
been dead 'thirteen years (32), when Francis I. ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown, How then can he preſume to 
complain, that the liberality of this Monarch to the 
Italian was of great prejudice to Giguin? How dares 
he repreſent theſe two hiſtorians as two rivals, who 


rice 


diſpute during a long time for. the palm? The 
ns Bed — ö the acceſſion of k King Lewis 
the XIIth to the throne, and the other was prevailed 
upon by that Monarch to come to Paris, where he 
lived till the fifteenth year of Francis the firſt's reign. 
I am to obſerve farther, that if we compare the fa- 
vours and liberalities which the Court of France in- 
dulged Gaguin, with thoſe which Paulus ZEmilius re- 
ceived, it will be found, that the ſervices of the pre- 
tended Frenchman met with a greater reward than 
thoſe of the Lombard. Finally, 4 ſay it is abſurd to 
aſſert, that had a conſiderable penſion been ſettled on 
Gaguin, he would have compiled a better Hiſtory 
than Paulus Emilius. Had he been allowed an an- 
nual penſion of ten thouſand livres, he would never 
have been equal to his competitor. Gaguin had ſo 
little taſte for, and knowledge of antiquity, and wrote 
ſuch poor Latin, that to praiſe him juſtly, it will be 
ſufficient to affirm that he is not ſo barbarous as the 
Monks were at that time. Robertus Gaguinus non ita 
pridem babitus eft magni nominis, diftione tamen quam 
ſcriptis venditilior. Verum ſuo ſeculo, nunc pix inter 
Latine loguentes reciperetur (33). i. e. Robert Ga- (33) Eraſmus, in 
** guin was not long ſince had in great reputation, Cereniane, pag. 
** and more valuable for his diftion than for his 73 
„matter. In his own age he was look'd upon a 
** writer of pure Latin, but his ſtyle is now conſi- 
% der'd as barbarous.” This is the character E- 
raſmus gives of him, which indeed he juſtly deſerves. 
But Paulus Emilius was a quite different man, and 
Lewis XII. is very unjuſtly blamed for having pre- 
ferr'd him to his ſubjects. There was not one man 
in all France at that time (34) maſter of ſo beautiful (34) I ſpeak of 
and juſt a Latin ſtyle, or underſtood ſo well the laws the firſt years of 
of Hiſtory. But when I ſay this, I don't pretend to © Xilth's 
equal him to Saluſt, Livy and other writers of their 
eminence. 
| Quigue alter haberis 
Et Titus, & Criſpus, neſtræ unus conditor ingen: 


Hiſtoria AEmili (35). Rodolpl 
England. . — 
* Zmilius, who haſt juſtly got the fame | tetia, apud du 
* Of equalling a Livy or a Saluſt ; pi —— 
p . e ars, 
Thou only mighty builder of our ſtory, Book L 'p. ms 


I 

We muſt take notice of another miſtake of 1a Pope- . 
liniere. He tells us that Lewis the XIIth prevailed 
upon Paulus Emilius to leave Verona, and come to 
France (36), which is not true, this author being at (36) La Popeli- 
Rome when he was invited into France. This we niere, Hiſt. des 
may infer from the Latin verſes prefixed to his Hifeire:,p. 437. 
Hiſtory, where he ſpeaks of his family and condi- 
tion, as alſo from the Latin verſes prefixed to the 
French tranſlation of this Hiſtory, ſubſcribed Fed. M. F. 

(] His life was as chaſte as his diftion.] We will 
again cite Michael Vaſcoſan: Atgue hoc etiam nomine 
preſtantius eſſe debet hoc opus quid non ingenium ſo- 
lum Francorum Regibus ſuppeditatum eft, ut Cyro & 
Kenophonte, ſed etiam authoritas ſpetatiſſimi atgue 
in primis probati viri. Non enim magis in eo fuit 
admiranda eruditio excellens, cum pari eloguentia, 
quam perpetua vitæ integritas atque ſanftimonia. 
i. e. This perfect work ought to be had in greater 
** eſteem upon this account, viz. that it not only 
makes the Kings of France ſpeak with genius and 
* learning, in the ſame manner as Xenophon does 
* Cyrus, but alſo as the author of it was a man of 
* the higheſt merit, For he was no leſs to be ad- 
* mired for his piety and integrity than for his ex- 
* cellent erudition and eloquence.” This is confirm- 
ed by his epitaph quoted above (37). But in caſe (37) In the rs. 
the reader deſires a ſtill more authentic teſtimony, mark [3] 
let him read what follows: Pauli AEmilii & recondi- 
tam eruditionem, & diligentiam, & Vita Saxcri- 
TATEM, & ſummam in hiftoria fidem exoſeulor. Tul. 
lianam diftionem nec affeftavit nec habet (38). i. e. (38) Eraſmus, 
© I revere the profound erudition, afliduity, Sa xc. in Ciceronians, 
„ix or Lirz, and great fidelity of Paulus Emi. Pm. 72. 
* lius. He neither affected, nor employed Tully's 
„ ſtyle. and manner of writing.” Theſe are Era. 
mus's words, which I extrated from a book, the 
Epiſtle Dedicatory of which is dated the 14th of 
February 1528: and it is to be obſerved, that Eraſ- 
mus ſpeaks in this place of Paulus Amilius as of an 
author ſtil] living. 


1 


AEM 


tice muſt be taken of a work which Julius Scaliger aſcribes to him [I], and the mighty 
buſtle that Scioppius made on that account. * 


LI Some btlen nu be made of a work which 


| has been aſcribed to him by Scaliger Sc.] Julius 


(39) Jul. Cr. 
Scaliger. Orat. in 
Luftu Audecti 


Cæ ſarii flu, p- 
m. 74, 75 


* 


(45) ler 


Scaliger boaſted his 4 * a book containing 
the Hiſtory of the family della Scala, and which was 
tranſlated into beautiful Latin by Paulus Amilius. 
Nondum hac nomina, que Comitum atque Marchio- 
num circumferuntur, exorta erant : & Staligerorum 
florebat imperium. Vultis annales naſtros aſſeramus ; 
quos rudes, atque barbaros (ut tune ea ferebat tas) 
vir bonus atque-eloquens Paulus Aimilius pulcherrimis 
Latinitatis donavit monumentis (39). i. e. Thoſe 
* titles of Count and Marquiſs, that are now ſo com- 
© mon, were not then known, nor did the authority of 
* the Scaligers then flouriſh. Would you have me 
“ affert our annals, which being rude and barbarous, 
© (as was the complexion of thoſe times) were drawn 
tc up in the moſt utiful Latin by Paulus Amilius, 
te that worthy man and eloquent writer.” Joſeph 
Scaliger relates this more at large in a letter written 
by him, in 1504, on the antiquity of his family. In- 


juria temporum, ſays he (4c), malevolentia hoſtium, 


in Epiſ- imperitia ſeriptorum, eos cuniculos in generis noftri 


i 
1004 23 
& ſplendore Gen- 
tis Scaligere, p- 
$, 9+ 


(41) Scioppius, 


memoria egerunt, ut de totius nominis Scaligeri ruina 
metuendum eſſet, nifi preſto ſuiſſet eloguentiſi mus vir, 
& antiquarum originum vindex Paulus /Emilius Ve- 
ronenſis, qui naftus in Norito ata & annales preſa- 
fie noſtræ vetuſtiſſimos, pingui ſtilo, ut ipſe ait, con- 
ceptos, edolavit eos, & Latine loqui docuit. Ex eo 
libro parens meus ea excerpſit, que ad noſtri generis 
claritatem præcipue pertinere viſa Ly Cetera per 
otium deſeribere non licuit. Yuod utinam feciſſet, & 


nobis edendi laborem reliquifſet. i. e. By the wild 


46 
cc 
«c 
cc 
46 


havock of time, the malice of enemies and the 
ignorance of writers, a great number of memoirs 
relating to our family were loſt, ſo that the name 
of Scaliger would probably have been extinct, 
had it not been for Paulus Emilius of Verona, 
that moſt eloquent writer and preſerver of antiqui- 
ties, who having found in Bavaria very ancient 
Annals of our family, written, as he himſelf tells 
us, in a courſe ſtyle, he poliſh'd and tranſlated 
« them into Latin. From this book my father ex- 

tracted ſuch particulars as ſeemed to reflect the 
« greateſt honour on otir family. He had not lei- 

fare to go through with the reſt, which I wiſh 
*© however he could have done, and had left me the 
labour of publiſhing it.” He alſo ſpeaks of it in 
the firſt edition of his Commentary on Catullus, in 
1576, and in the ſecond anno 1600 ; but in ſuch a 
manner as, With regard to certain circumſtances, - does 
not agree with what I have cited of his letter De ve- 


46 


tuſtate & ſplendore gentis Scaligeræ, i. e. Of the 


«« antiquity and ſplendor of the Scaliger family.” 
Scioppius inſulted him in the moſt cruel terms up- 
on account of theſe little variations; and aſſerted 
farther, that whatever the two Scaligers advanced 
relating to this work of Paulus Emilius was all im- 
poſture. Among other reaſons he employed theſe, 
viz. that no mention was made either of the place 
where it was pretended this manuſcript was found, 
nor the name of the perſon who poſſeſſed it; and 
that ſuch authors as had ſearched with the greateſt 
care the Bavarian Libraries had never met with 


thoſe Annals (41). Ut ſum curioſulus, ſays he (42), 


in Scaligers Hy- libet de Paulo Æmilio nonnulla exquirere. Primum, 


pobelimæo, folio 
40 verſe. 
(42) Idem, ibid. 


(1) Alanus in 
1 hit, Caps Is 


eft ne veriſimile in Norico nunquam fuiſſe, & Germa- 
nicum ſermonem, eumque vetuſtiſimum intellexiſſe ? & 
quo in ahgulo Bavarie iſtos Scaligerorum annales inve- 
nit, qui ſummam Aventini, Hundii, Lazii, & ipſo- 
rum Scaligerorum Bavarorum diligentiam effugerint ? 
Patuitne fieri, ut illyfiris vir Marcus Velſerus reip. 


ANEAS TACTICUS is one of the moſt antient Greek authors who have written 
of the Art Military [4]. Some Bibliographers (a) ſay, that the manuſcript o 


[A] He is one of the moſt antient Greek authors 
avho have written of the art military.) Cineas of 
Theſſaly, Counſellor to Pyrrhus King of Epirus, and 


| Diſciple of Epicurus, has abridged Aneas's book con- 


cerning the Duty of a General (1). Beſides, in what 
we have remaining of Eneas, there is no example, 


Auguſtane prefeaus, fingulare illud etatis notre 
ornamentum, ne ſeriniſimi quidem Bavaria Principis 
auttoritate ſubnixus eoſdem illos annales aliunde non 
erveret ? Et fuitne quiſquam, qui de hoc AEmilii li- 
bro (tu quatuor libros fuiſſe in Catullum ſcribis) vel 
tenuiſimam unquam auditionem acceperit ? i. e. Being 
« alittle curious, I have thought proper to make ſome 
* enquiries about Paulus Emilius. Firſt, is it likely 
„ that Emilius was evt in Bavaria, and underſtood 
ve the oldeſt German langufge ? And in what corner 
« of Bavaria did he find thoſe annals of the Scaliger 
* family, when they had eſcaped the utmoſt diligence 
of Aventinus, Hundius, Lazius, and even of the 
% Bavarian 4 7 themſelves? Was it poſſible that 
the illuſtrious Marcus Velſerus, Governor of the city 
of Augsburgh, that ſingular ornament of the age, 


could not have diſcovered thoſe Annals in ſome 


*« place or other? Has any man once heard the leaſt 
« thing {you ſay that there were four books of Ca- 
* tullus) of that book of Amilius ?” To this Joſeph 
Scaliger replied, that a great many books were till 
unknown; ſo that no one ought to conclude that 
Paulus Emilius's had never exiſted becauſe it was 
not to be found (43). He proved Scioppius guilty of ( 
an untruth ; for Julius Scaliger had not declared that liger- confuraris 
Paulus Emilius had tranſlated this work from the'#4**/« Bud. 
German language. Ego guæro unde colligunt Julium ba pag. 389, 
dixiſſe eos annales lingua Norica ſcriptos ? Sed Fulii (44) Ibid, p. 386 
verſus conſulere nulla invidia eft. Ii ſunt in libello 385. 
De Regnorum Everſienibus. *4 oo J 
iger, Con 


1 TY HAR tatio Fab 
Nam Paulus utrumgue AEmilius monet referri — 


— 
Deprompta libro, guem, ut retulit, fide vetuſta 336, 387 
Incude Latina igneque Noricum recoxit. (46) Citation a. 
Torellius omiſerat iſta Saraina. | (4) (39)- Fn 


Et puero | got illorum Annalium librum Noricum ideo — * 
dici q Julio, quod in Norico compoſitur, & ibi ab . guibus AÆmiliun 
milio inventus, non utique quod lingua Norica ſeriptus Annales Merle 
et. Quem magis idoneum verborum Scaligeri inter- — — fe , 1 
pretem dare 4 quam ig Julium Scaligerum $9910 ina 
(45)? i. e. © [ ak, whence do they infer that Julius re i 

* ſaid, that thoſe Annals were written in the Bava- 44>uc controverfi 
« rian tongue? But it may not be improper to con-!“ * 2 * 
« ſult the verſes of Julius. We find them in the . © 


<« little book Of the ſubverſion of kingdoms. 2 
| gare vellet. O- 

« For Paul Emilius ſays that both are mention'd: Porinus Gruti- 

« Extracted from the book, which, he relates, nius, Amphet 


« Was by him poliſh'd, (juſtly) from the Latin, fg & f h 
« Writ in Bavaria: Theſe had been omitted & you that your 
« By Torellus Saraina, Ly * _ 
| ce by whic 

« Now it is plain to a child, that Julius called that 4 —_— 
„ book of Annals, Bavarian, becauſe it was wrote 1 
„in Bavaria, and found in that country by Ami- © Latin the Bu- 
* lius, not that it was writ in the Bavarian language. * varian An- 
„What better interpreter can we give of Scaliger's , _y 
« words than Julius Scaliger himſelf ?” Thereupon « fd =_ 
Joſeph Scaliger quotes his father's words, which we « 1 
introduced at the beginning of this remark (46). “ however may 
Scioppius did not deny but he was miſtaken in this ; © fill admit of 
but aſſerted that this was not a conſiderable article l PP) bit | 
in their diſpute (47) ; and pretended that he was not 4 


. p « oppius intio- 
able to anſwer his other obſervations, I ſhall con- « duced them, 


clude with the ——_— remark : Paulus Emilius “ as tho, they 
was one of the heroes of Julius. Scaliger, who com. , 3 
r him with a little Poem conjointly with e 2 3 
orellus Saraina, and who inſerted this Poem in a 4 about. 
work entitled Heroes (48). (48) See Scali- 
ger's Latin Pe- 


ems, pag. 321. 
edit. 1591, 


F his (e) The Abit 
b ook gers of Ceſner 


but what precedes the 110th Olympiad, and if there 

is mention made of ſome machines, which began to 

be in vogue in the time of Ariſtotle, there are others 

not mentjoned which were invented a little after 

Ariſtotle (2). Thus we may without temerity ad- (2) Caſaub. i 
vance, that if it is not this EN EAS of Stymphalia that . 200 


vas dione, 


43) —_ Seas - | 


piad. 
(4) D. 
Milita 


45* 


(1) 18, 
Colon, 


1720. 


02) C 


Script 
tom. 
2643. 
1722, 
(3) 
tom. 
p. 52. 
I 
(4) N 
Biblio 
p. 98. 
1702, 


| HIP 
0 * 


uh. is 
Au 


da O- 


, (2) Comm. d Corfinianum, 


A EN 
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book is in the Vatican Library; but probably that is to be underſtood only of a parti- 


cular Treatiſe publiſhed by Caſaubon [B]. 


quence [C]. 


was General of the Arcadians about che 103d Olym- 
(3) Xenophon, piad (3), he is not very far from that time. 

Rebus zi BY Of @ particular Treatiſe publiſhed by Caſez- 
Gr" 58, Ob- bez.] In this book is deſcribed, the manner in which 
dave, chat in the 4 ſiege is to be maintained, and it was joined to the 
1Vth bock 4+ edition of Polybius in 1609. The Preface informs 
Expcdit. 3 us, 1. That it is printed from a manuſcript, tranſcrib- 
be u' ther ed from a copy brought from Italy, and that this ma- 
Fons of Stym- nuſeript is in the Library of the moſt Chriſtian King. 
phatia, who pe- 2. That Eneas had compoſed ſome other books. Nau- 
ciſhed in the ex- dzu$ (4) was miſtaken when he faid that the Com- 
— 4 the mentarius Poliorceticus of Æneas is different from the 
2 Wi of Treatiſe de Toleranda Obfidione 3 for the title of this 
the 94th Olym- Treatiſe in Caſaubon's edition runs thus: Taxrwwvy re 
piad. ati woMopunrixhr Wop wil To wi; x51 wenne 
(4) De Studio nge arrixem. Commentarius Tafticus & Poliorceti- 
Militart, P. m. us de toleranda Obfpdione. | 
* [C] Mr. Moreri's miſtakes are of no conſoguence.] 

1 He fays, that Eneas wrote a Treatiſe on the Art 
Military, and that Cineas made an abridgment of 


Mr. Moreri's miſtakes are of no conſe- 


this Book. This is not exact. lian makes uſe of 

the plural number, when he ſpeaks of the works of 

Eness on the Art Military. *Awun; Tr Js mie, 

xa ger GD inaas; r - d ixropwn) 6 

Oirran®- wlay inoiner (5). © Eneas has accurately (5) Alan. Jace 
* treated of militar Air, in ſeveral books, and t. cap. 1. 

* Cineas the Theflalian has epitomiſed them (6).” (6) Why then 
Mr. Moreri quotes a work of Voſſius (7), wherein does Voſlius, de 
are theſe words of Zlian, why then did he affect to St. Marhmm. 
expreſs himſelf as he has done? 2- He ſays, that nt Ci. only 


Geſner affirms that the work of Eneas is in manu- wr En of 


ſcript in the Vatican Library. Geſner ſays nothing the Ta#ick: of 


of Aneas ; thoſe who have abridged him ſay that et? 
ness book de re Militari is in the Vatican. Ca- (7) Vous & 
ſaubon applies that to the Treatiſe Je toleranda Obſi- * "<p 
dione. Obſerve that Voſſius, in the 287th page of 

the book de Scientiis Mathematicis, aſcribes to Geſ- 

— what I have reprehended Moreri for aſeribing 

to him. 


_ © AFNEAS GAZ EUS, a Sophiſt by profeſſion, was originally a Platonic Philo- 
(«) Cave, Hi. ſopher, but afterwards became a Chriſtian (a). He flouriſhed about the year 487 3 


Litterar. P- 297» 
edit. Colomiæ 


for he aſſures us, that he ſaw the African Confeſſors, whoſe tongues were cut out by 


Allobrog. 1720. Hunneric King of the Vandals in the year 484, under the reign of the Emperor Zeno, 


as a 
(b) Aubers the Vandals, under their Kings 


n de Scriptori= that he heard theſe Confeſſors ſpeak very 


bu: Eccleafticis were cut out at Conſtantinople ; but this miracle is ve 


4 109, and 110. 


ars from Victor Biſhop of Utica, who wrote an account of that perſecution by 
Genſeric and Hunneric (þ). 


Aneas Gazæus affirms, 
plainly and diſtinctly, after their rongues 
much conteſted. He wrote a 


Dialogue, intitled Theophraſtus, becauſe the chief perſon in it is called Theophraſius, con- 


cerning the Immortality of the Soul and the Reſurrettion of the Body [A]. 


A] 4 Dialogue, concerning the Immortality of the 
2 and 4 L rection of the Body.) He endea- 
vours to enliven his ſubje& with ſeveral curious en- 
quiries into the ſentiments of the Philoſophers, and 

many agreeable tories. He is of opinion, that God 
creates ſouls the moment he infuſes them into bodies ; 
that though the number is fixed, it is known only to 
God; that the ſoul is ſenſible of nothing without 
the body; that man is very free in his actions; that 
the body ſhall be raiſed in the ſame form, which it 
had in this world ; that the Devils aſſume the forms 
of the dead, in order to diſturb the living; that the 
relics of Martyrs have an efficacy to drive away De- 


vils ; that many miracles have been performed by the 
pay of the juſt ; and that perſons deceas'd have 
n ſeen to riſe from the dead. This Dialogue was 
firſt tranſlated into Latin by Ambroſius Camaldulenfis, (1) Cave and 
and publiſhed at Baſil in 1516 (1). It was afterwards Aubertus Mira 
bliſhed in Greek among other pieces at Baſil =, = ove il 
in 1560, with a Latin tranſlation by Wolfius; and %% Bib. der 
at Leipſic in 1658, with a tranſlation and notes by Auteur! Eccleſ. 
Barthius, in 4%, with Zachary of Mitilene, another tom. 4 p. 280» 
Chriſtian Philoſopher who was later than Eneas Ga- Gt. de More, 
zus (2). It is printed likewiſe in the fifth volume (3 Aub. Mus- 
- the Bibl/iotheca Patrum, publiſhed at Cologne in us, ui ſupra. 
1618 (3). T. 


_ © ENEAS SYLVIUS, known afterwards by the name of Pius II. was of the no- 
ble family of the Piccolomini, and born in the year 1405 at Corſigny [ A] in the territory 
of Sienna, where his father lived in exile. His father's name was Sylvius Piccolomini, 
and his mother's Victoria Forteguerra. He learned Grammar in the town where he 
was born, but the circumſtances of his family were then ſo mean, that he was obliged . 
to ſubmir to all low employments of a country life. In the year 1423 by the aſſiſt- 


ance of his friends he was enabled to go to the 


niverſity of Sienna, where he applied 


himſelf to polite literature, and heard lectures upon the Poets and Orators, and in ſhort 
(e Append. ad time publiſhed ſeveral Poems both in the Latin and Tuſcan languages (a). He after- 


care, Hi. Lie- wards turned his ſtudies to the Civil Law. 


ker. p. 114. edit. 


Being now qualified for buſineſs he left 


Colon. Allobrog, Sienna, upon the breaking out of a war in his own country, and went in the year 
OP 1431 with Cardinal Dominic Capranica to the council of Baſil as Secretary to him; 
in which poſt he likewiſe ſerved Cardinal Albergoti, who ſent him to Scotland [B]. 
Upon his return he was made Secretary to the council of Baſil, and defended it in the 


molt vigorous manner 


againſt the authority of the Popes both by his ſpeeches and 


writings, particularly in a Dialogue and Epiſtles, which he wrote to the Rector and 


1720. 


Script. Eccleſ. 
tom. 3 Col. 


1722. 
tom. 23. L 3. 
p. 52. edit. Brux- 


1726. 
(4) Nouvelle 


1702, 


(1) Lem, p. 114. A i | 
Co Born in the year 1405 at Corfigni.) Mr. 
3 WI (1) and Odin (2) call the — Latin 
and Mr. Fleury (3) Corfgny. Mr. Du 
Pin (4) ſays, that he was born at Pienza ; but this 
2643. edit, is very conſiſtent with what the abovementioned 

1 writers, as well as Platina, aſſert; for when Aneas 
(3) EH. Eccleſ. Sylvius was raiſed to the Popedom, in order to ho- 
nour the place of his birth, which was called before 
Cor/igni or Corfiguana, he made it an epiſcopal city, 
and called it Pianza from the name Pius which he 
Bi:tb.tom. 12, aſſumed, when be became Pope. When his mother 
b. 98. cit. Paris was with child of him, ſhe dreamt, that ſhe was 


Univerſity 


brought to bed of an infant, who had a miter upon 

his head; and as it was the cuſtom. of degrading 

Prieſts by placing a miter made of paper upon their 

heads, ſhe was a enſive, leſt her ſon ſhould prove 

the diſgrace of the family ; but the event ſhewed the 

contrary (5). We have many ſtories in antiquity of (5) Plating in 
the events of the children's fortune correſponding Pita Pi II. and 
with ſome remarkable dream of the mothers ; but Fleury i ſera. 
what credit is. to be paid to ſuch relations; or how 
far ſuch a correſpondence may be accidental, Jet eve- 
ry one determine as he thinks proper. 


Da dd 


407 


299 


went. de Script. 


SeR. 15. Col. 
2643. edit. Lip- 
fi 1722, 


AEN 


( b) Oudia. Cim-Univerſity.of Cologne (þ). He was likewiſe made by that council Clerk of the Cere- 


Abbreviator and one of the Duodecemviri, or Twelve Men, which was an office 
of importance there. He preſided very often among the Collators of Benefices: He 
was employed in ſeveral embaſſies, once to Trent, twice to Conſtance, once to Franc- 


fort, twice to Savoy, and three times to Straſb 


urg. where he had an affair with a Lady, 


which he gave his father an account of in a letter to him 92 65 About the year 


1437, when the ſchiſm between Eugenius and the council o 


ſil was carried to a 


great height, and the Pope proceeded to excommunicate and deprive his-oppoſers, 
while ſome perſons ſlipt away out of fear, and others openly went over to him. 
 Mneas declared that he would conſtantly adhere to the council; for, lays he (d), ſince 
I had nothing, which I could be deprived of, I thought my ſelf under an 7 of continu- 


ing firm, le 


by abandoning that fide, which ſeemed to me the moſt 


uſt, 


ſhould endanger 


the ſalvation of my ſoul. In the year 1439 he wa engaged in the ſereice of Pope Felix; 
and being ſoon after ſent Embaſſador to the Emperor Frederic, he was crowned by 
him with the poetic laurel, and ranked among his friends, In the year 1442 he was 
ſent for from Baſil by the ſame Emperor to his court, and made Protonotary or Secre- 


the Engliſh and Scots. 


ary 


[B] e ſent bim to Scotland.] The deſign of “ all creatures, in ordet to preſerve the ſpecies. 


ſending him thither was to mediate a peace between 


While he was there a fatal 


tragedy happened. On the 2oth of February 1436, 
King James I. of Scotland was aſſaſſinated in the 
night by means of a conſpiracy form'd againſt him by 
Walter Earl of Athol his uncle, who wanted to ſeize 
the kingdom for himſelf. The * * received two 
wounds by interpoſing between the aſſaſſins and the 
King her husband, whom they diſpatched with twenty 
eight wounds. Eneas Sylvius uſed all his endeavours 
to excite the Scots to puniſh the murderers of their 
King with the utmoſt ſecurity. They were imme- 
diately tried, and the Earl, who was the author of 
this conſpiracy, was publickly put to the torture for 


three days together. 


He had an iron crown red- 


hot plac'd upon his head, while they ridiculed him 
with the title of King of Traitors ; till at laſt he ex- 
(6) Hector Boet. pir'd in the midſt of theſe torments (6). 


J. 7 Buch. J. 10, 
11. Comment. 
Pit IL, lib. 1. 


[C] An affair with a Lady, which be gave bis fa- 


ther an atcount of in a letter to him.] Mr. Wharton 


Fleury, lib. 107, in his Appendix to Dr. Cave's Hiſtoria Literaria (7), 


C. 22. 


obſerves, that he was ſo far from lamenting this 


(7) P. 114. An. crime, that he even boaſted of it in his letter to his 


1458. 


father. We ſhall give that letter at length, which it 


muſt be owned is written with an air of the utmoſt 


gaiety. 


«i 
«6 
4 
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« Ax&as SyYLvius ThE PoET To 1s 
FaTugr SyYLvius. You write to me, that you 
are doubttul, whether you ought to rejoice or to 
be ſorry, becauſe God has given me a ſon. For 
my own part I fee reaſon for joy, but none for 
ſorrow. For what greater pleaſure is there in life, 
than to beget another like one's ſelf, to extend 
one's own blood, and to leave a perſon, who 
may ſurvive you ? What is more agreeable than to 
ſee one's ſons ſons? To me it is the higheſt ſa- 
tisfaction, that my ſeed has propagated, and that I 
have produced ſomething before I die, which may 
ſurvive me; and I return thanks to God, who has 
form'd the faxtus into a male, that the little boy 
may divert you and my mother, and afford you 
that comfort and aſſiſtance, which it was my duty 
to do. If my birth was any pleaſure to you, why 
ſhould not the birth of my ſon be ſo likewiſe ? 
Will not the ſight of the little infant give you 
ſome ſatisfaction, when you ſhall ſee my image in 
his countenance ? Will it not be agreeable to you, 
to have him hang about your neck, and ſhew his 
little fondneſſes for you ? But you ſay that you are 
lorry for my crime, becauſe I have begot this child 
in an unlawful way. I cannot imagine, Sir, what 
opinion you have form'd of me. It is certain 
that you, who partake your ſelf of fleſh and blood, 
did not beget me of a rigid inſenſible conſtitution, 
You are conſcious to yuur ſelf what a man of gal- 
lantry you was. For my part, I am neither an eu- 
nuch nor impotent; nor an hypocrite, in chooſing 
to ſeem good rather than really be ſo. I frankly 
own my fault, becauſe I am neither more holy than 
King David, nor wiſer than Solomon. This is a 
crime of a very ancient ſtanding, and I cannot tell 
who is exempt from it. This plague is very ex- 
tenſive, (if it be a plague to uſe one's natural 
powers); ſo that I cannot ſee why this appetite 
ſhould be ſo much condemned, fince nature, 
which does nothing amiſs, has implanted it in 
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But you ſeem to lay, that there are certain limits; 
within which this is lawful z and that this appetite 
ſhould never be indulged beyond the juſt bounda- 
ries of marriage. This is very true; and yet even 
in the married-ſtate there are frequently crimes 
committed. There is a certain rule and meaſure 
for eating, and drinking, and ſpeaking; but who 
obſerves them ? Who is ſo righteous, as not to fall 


ſeven times a day ? Let the hypocrite ſpeak, and 


declare himſelf to be conſcious of no fin ; I know 
that there is no merit in me, and only depend up- 
on God's goodneſs for mercy, who knows, 
that we are liable to fall, and to be hurried away 
by irregular pleaſures. He will never ſhut up to 
me the fountain of pardon, which is open to all. 
But I have ſaid ſufficient of this point, And ſince 
you ask my reaſons, why I think this child my 
own, leſt you ſhould maintain another man's in- 
ſtead of mine, I will give you a ſhort account 
of the whole affair. It is not two years fince L 
was Embaſſador at Strasburgh. While I was there 


« at leiſure for ſeveral days, a Lady who came from 
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England, and had beauty and youth about her, 
lodged in the ſame houſe with me. She bein 
very well skilled in the Italian tongue, addreſs't 
me in the Tuſcan Dialet; which was ſo much 
the more agreeable to me as it was very uncom- 
mon in that country. I was charm'd with her 
wit and gaiety, and immediately recollected, that 
Cleopatra had engaged the affections of Anthony, 
as well as Julius Cæſar, by the elegance of her 
converſation, I ſaid to myſelf, Who will blame 
me, inconfiderable as I am, fot doing what the 
greateſt Men have not thought beneath them. 
ſometimes thought upon the example of Moſes, 
ſometimes that of Ariſtotle, and ſometimes that of 
Chriſtians themſelves. In ſhort, pleaſure overcame 
me, I grew fond of the Lady, and addreſſed her 
in the ſofteſt terms. But ſhe reſiſted all my appli- 
cations, as firmly as the rock repells the waves of 
the ſea, and for three days ſhe kept me in ſuſpence. 
She had a daughter five years old, who was recom- 
mended to our Landlord by Milinthus the father; 
and the Lady was fearful leſt our Landlord ſhould 
perceive ſomething of the affair, and ſhould turn 
the child out of doors becauſe ſhe might follow 
her mother's example. The night came on, and ſhe 
was to go away the next day; ſo that I, apprehen- 
ſive leſt I ſhould loſe my prey, deſired her not 
to bolt her door at night, and told her I would 
come to her at midnight, She denied -me, and 
ave me no manner of hopes. I urged her, but 
e ftill perſiſted in her denial. She went to bed. 
I reſolved with my ſelf to ſee whether ſhe had 
done as I had deſired her, I recollected the Rory 
of Zima the Florentine, and imagin'd, that perhaps 
ſhe might follow the example of his miſtreſs. Up- 
on this I determined to try. When I found every 
thing ſilent in the houſg, I went to her chamber. 
The door was ſhut, but not bolted. I opened it, and 
went in, and obtained the Lady's favour, and 
from hence came this ſon. | The mother's name 
is Elizabeth. From the Ides of February to the 
Ides of November there is juſt the number of 
months, which is the uſual term from a r* 
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tary of the Empire, and raiſed to the Senatorial Order. He couſd not yet be induced 
to condemn the council of Baſil, nor go over abſolutely to Eugenius's party, hut con- 


tinued neuter. 


| However, when the Emperor Frederic began by degrees to favour Eu- 
genius, and eſpouſe his intereſts, Aneas likewiſe change 


his opinion gradually. He 


acted aſterwards in the Emperor's name in the Diet of Nuremberg, where they were 


conſulting about methods to 


put an end to the Schiſm, and was ſent Embaſſador to 


Eugenius [D], fo that at laſt, upon the perſuaſion of Thomas Sarzanus, the Apoſto- 
lical Legate in Germany, he fubmitted to Eugenius entirely; and about the end of 
the year 1446, or the beginning of 1447 he was ſent by Frederic to Rome, where he 
acknowledged Eugenius's authority, and promiſed obedience to him in the name of the 
German nation. After Eugenius's death, he was choſen by the Cardinals to preſide 


in the Conclave till another Po 


was elected. He was made Biſhop of Targeſtum by 


Pope Nicholas, and went again into Germany, where he was made Counſellor to t 

Emperor, and managed the moſt important affairs of the Empire (e). Four years af. 
ter, being made Archbiſhop of Sienna, he attended Frederic to Rome in the year 1452, 
when the latter went thither to receive the Imperial crown. Upon his return Æneas 


«* firſt pregnancy to the bitth. She told me this, 
* when ſhe was afterwards at Baſil. And tho' I had 
« procured her favour not by gifts, but by the ut- 
« moſt ſollicitation and courtſhip, I imagined ſhe 
« ſaid this with a deſign to get money from me, 
« and did not believe her. But fince I ſee ſhe af- 
« firms this, now when ſhe can have no hopes of 
obtaining any thing of me; and the circumſtances 
„of the name and time agree, I believe the child is 
« mine; and 1 defire you to take him, and * 
« him up till he is able to come under my care an 
* inſtruftion ; for you have no reaſon to ſuppoſe. 
«*« that 4 rich Lady would tell a falſity in the caſe of 
& her ſon.“ |; | 

[O] Sent Enbaſadis to Eugenius.) The deſign of 
his embaſly was to engage the Pope to conſent to the 
calling of a Council, and by that meanis to put an end 


to the ſchiſm. However he could obtain nothing of 


the P who would by fro means agree to the 
Council, which, he ſaid, he confidered as a means 
rather of diſturbing and dividing the Church, than 
of reftoring peace to it. Sylvius had taken an ef- 
fectual method to gain a favourable audience of the 
Pope, for he defired him very ſubmiſſively to ex- 
4 him fot what he had ſaid, or done, or written 
againſt him in favour of the Council of Bafil. The 

ader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the ſpeech, which 
he made upon that occaſion to Eugenius, as it is re- 


| lated by John Gobelin his Secretary, in his Commen- 
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taries of the Life of Pius II. if that work is not of 
Eneas Sylvius's own writing, as is juſtly ſuſpected by 
learned Men. Molt holy Father, ſays he, before I 
declare to you the Emperot's commiſſion, give me 
* leave to ſay one word concerning my ſelf. I do 


not queſtion but you have heard a great many 


* things, which are not to my advantage. Th 
ought not to have been mentioned to you ; but 
muſt confeſs, that my accuſers have reported no- 
thing but what is true. I own, I have ſaid, and 
« done, and written at Baſil many things againſt 
« your intereſts. It is impoſſible to deny it. Vet 
« all this has been done with a deſign, not to in- 
„jure you, but to ſerve the Church. I have been 
© in an error, without queſtion: but I have been 
in juſt the ſame circumſtances with many great 
Men, as particularly with Julian Cardinal of St. 
Angelo, with Nicholas Archbiſhop of Palermo ; 
with Lewis du Pont (Pontanus), the Secretary of 
your holy See ; Men, who are eſteemed the great- 
eſt Luminaries in the Law, and Doctors of the 
truth; to omit mentioning the univerſities and 
colleges, which were generally againſt you. Who 
would not have erred with perſons of their cha- 
rater and merit? It is true, that when I diſco- 
vered the error of thoſe at Baſil, I did not at firſt 
o over to you, as the greateſt part did. But be- 
ing afraid to fall from one error to another, and 
by avoiding Charybdis, as the proverb expreſſes it, 
to run upon Sc Ns, I joined my ſelf after a long 
deliberation and conflict within my ſelf, to thoſe, 
who thought proper to continue in a ſtate of neu- 
trality. I lived three years at the Emperor's court 
in this ſituation of mind, where having the op- 
portunity of hearing conſtantly the diſputes be- 
tween thoſe of Baſil and your Legates, I was con- 
vinced that the truth was on your fide. It was 
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upon this motive, that when the Emperor thought 


* fit to ſend me to your clemeney, I ed the 
„opportunity with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, in hopes, 
% that I ſhould be ſo happy as to gain your favour 
again. I throw my ſelf therefore at your feet; 
and fince I ſinned out of ignorance, I entreat 
« you to give me your pardon. Aﬀer which I 
„ ſhall open to you the Emperor's intentions (8).“ 
This was the prelude to the famous retractation, 
which ZEneas Sylvius made afterwards. The Pope 
pardoned evety thing that was paſt, arid in a ſhort 
time made him his Secretary, without obliging him 
to quit the ſame poſt, which he had with the Empe- 
ror (9). 


follows: That Pope having — — Thi and 
James Archbiſhops and EleRots of Cologne and Freves, 
becauſe they had openly declated for Felix and the 
Council of Bal, and having giver the former See 
to Adolphus of Cleves, and the latter to John Bi- 
ſhop of Cambray, the Electors of the Empire being 
ſhock'd at ſuch an act of violence againſt thei? col- 
legues, and againſt the privileges of the Empire, 
call'd together a Diet at. Fraticfort to conſult upon 
that affair and other points, which concern'd the li- 
berties of Germany. It was reſolved there amongſt 
them, that if Eugenius would not declare the depo- 
fition of thoſe Prelates null and void; and remove the 
taxes which that nation was loaded with by the 
Court of Rome, and acknowledge the ſaperiority of 
Councils, as it had been determined at Conſtance, 
the two Archbiſhops ſhould adhere to the ſentence 
of depoſition, which had been given againſt that 
Pope at Baſil. They ſent Deputies therefore to the 
Emperor and to fix of his Counſellors, to inform 
them of their reſolation, and to defire his Imperial 
Majeſty to join with them, and to ſend to the Pope 
to acquaint him with their agremeent. He refuſed 
to engage in their, league, conſidering it as a rebelli- 
on; but he promiſed to ſend to Eugenius to deſire 
him to revoke the ſentence of depoſition; and to treat 
the Electors in a gentler manner. Aneas Sylvius 
was again choſe for this Embaſſy. He was ordered 
to repreſent to the Pope, that if he would reſtore 
* the Archbiſhops of Cologne and Treves to their 
« dignities, the neutrality ſhould be put an end to 
„in Germany, and every one would declare for him: 
„ but if he ſhould perſiſt in maintaining the ſen- 
„ tence, which he had paſſed, it was to be feared 
„„ that the Schiſm would continue a long time, and 
ce that Felix's authority would be acknowledged as 
© the Electors had reſolved in a particular treaty a- 
„ mong themſelves.” neas Sylvius diſcharged this 
commiſſion very faithfully, and Eugenius promiſed to 
ſatisfy the Emperor and the Princes, and to anſwer in 
every point their good intentions for the peace of 
the Church. However it was not abſolutely in his 

wer to do all this. Adolphus of Cleves, elected 

him Archbiſhop of Cologne, was nephew to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and John Biſhop of Cambray 
elected Archbiſhop of Treves was that Duke's natu- 


ral brother, So that he was obliged to procure: the (0) Fleury, 
Duke's conſent to remove them from the dignities, tom. 22. p. 457» 
which he had conferred upon them at his ſollicitation. $58 39d, Len- 
However the Duke agreed to it, and the Pope te- — 
lib» 21. c · 54 


ſtored the ——_— whom he had depoſed (10). 


. 


He was ſent a ſecond time by the Empetor on an — L 109. 
embaſly to Eugenius ; the occaſion of which was as 1% fes. 447» 
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was made Legate of Botiemia and Auſtria, About the year 1456; being ſent by the 


Emperor into Italy to treat wich Pope Callixtus III. concerning a war with the Turks 


he was made a Cardinal by him ; and after his death, in the year 1458, he was elected 
Pope [E] on che r9th of Auguſt by the n 


ame of Pius II, and crowned on the third 


of September. There were great hopes conceived of him, on account of his vaſt 
learning, and the promiſes which he had made, that he would take ſome meaſure to 
reform the church; but he abſolutely diſappointed thoſe expectations (F), for he re- 
tracted all that he had written in defence of the council of Baſil [F]. He ſup- 


[E] He tas elected Pope.) There were ſeveral re- 
markable circumſtances, that happened in the con- 
clave, before he was elected. On the third day, it 
was found-that the Cardinals of Boulogna and Sienne, 
(which laſt was ZEneas * had moſt voices: the 
reſt had not above three. William Cardinal of Roan 
had not one, either becauſe he was not at all reſpect- 


ed, or thought incapable of that dignity. However 


the latter was reſolved to uſe his utmoſt to gain the 


Papacy, and being more apprehenſive of ÆEneas Syl- 


vius than of any other, he went to every one of the 
Cardinals, and ask'd what they intended by endea- 
vouring to raiſe him to the Popedom ? Don't you 
„ ſee, ſays be, that he is poor and gouty ? Can he 
% bear the weight of ſuch an important office? How 
% do we know, whether his affection for Germany, 
* which he is but lately come from, will not induce 
«© him to remove the See of St. Peter thither ? 
« Can it be ſaid, that he has the leaſt tincture of 
«© Polite Learning and the Canon-Law ? Is a Poet, 
* as he is, a proper perſon to govern the Church? 
« He will be for governing it according to the laws 
« of the Pagans.” He then proceeded to declaim 
againſt the Cardinal of Boulogna. In ſhort he drew 
over eleven Cardinals to his intereſt. Upon this the 
Cardinal of Boulogna went to Eneas Sylvius, and 
adviſed him to give his vote for the Cardinal of Roan, 
as he propoſed to do himſelf, in order to avoid his 
reſentment, when he ſhould become Pope. But the 
other replied, that for his own part he would not 
give his vote to a man, whom he thought ſo unwor- 
thy of that ſacred character. That he deſpiſed the 
Cardinal of Roan's enmity as well as his favour. 
« As for poverty, ſays he, it is not difficult to ſup- 
port it, when one is uſed to it. I have lived poor, 
« and ſhall die poor: He can never prevent me 
„from enjoying the converſation of the Muſes, 
< which is the greateſt conſolation to me imaginable 
„ in misfortune. Beſides I cannot think that God 
« will permit his ſpouſe the Church to have a Head 
„ ſo unworthy of her, and that a man convicted of 
„ fimony ſhould become his Vicegerent upon earth. 
He will not ſuffer this palace, which has been the 
% reſidence of ſo many holy Popes, to be defiled 
« with an ambitious mortal, who has no regard to 
« any thing but temporal honours and advantages. 
« It is God, who gives the Popedom, and not men: 
„he will deſtroy theſe unjuſt caballings; to morrow 
« jt will appear, that it 1s he, who makes Popes : 
If you are really a Chriſtian, you'll never give 
« your vote to a man ſo unworthy this important 
character. Theſe words had ſo great an effect 
upon the Cardinal of Boulogna, that he immediately 
altered his opinion, and promiſed not to give his 
vote to the Cardinal of Roan. The next day ZEneas 
Sylvius went to the Cardinal of Pavia, the Vice- 
Chancellor, who had engaged his vote to the Cardi- 
nal of Roan, for fear of loſing his office of Vice- 
Chancellor. He expoſtulated with him upon it ſo 
pathetically, that the latter promiſed to abandon the 
Cardinal of Roan's intereſt. In ſhort, when they 
came to a ſcrutiny, Aneas Sylvius was choſen Pope ; 
upon which Cardinal ion addreſſed to the 
new Pope, in order to excuſe himſelf and the 
others, who had been of the Cardinal of Roan's 
party, in the following terms: Holy Father, we 
© are all poſſeſſed with the moſt exquiſite joy 
4% at your exaltation ; and it is eaſy to perceive from 
« the choice, which has been made of you, that it 
4 is the Holy Ghoſt, who preſides in every conclave, 
« and conducts the ſentiments of the Cardinals ac- 
« cording to the deſign, which he propoſes in the 
% government of his Church. If at firſt we had 
different thoughts, it was merely from the appre- 
% henliqn, that you could not be able to ſupport 


preſſed 


Ahe fatigues which attend this exalted ſtation, your 
health being ſo very precarious, and ſo often inter- 
rupted with the gout. It ſeemed to us, that in 
* the dangers, which the Church is threatned with 
“ during the war, which is going to be carried on 
« with the Infidels, it was neceſſaty to ele into 
< the place, which you are now to fill, a man in the 
“ vigour of life, and one who was active and able 
* to bear the inconveniencies of long voyages. 
* Yaur infirmities were the only reaſon, that pre- 
<< vented us giving you our votes; but ſince God 
has diſpoſed things contrary to our views, he will 
give your Holineſs all the neceſſary ſtrength to exe- 
*« cute the duties of this function; and as we have 
«« erred only out of ignorance, we ſhall endeavour 
by our faithfulneſs and readineſs to ſerve you, to 
« atone for the fault, which we have committed in 
« preferring the Cardinal of Roan to you.” The 
new ** replied to this in the manner following. 
„ You have judged more favourably of my perſon 
* than I did, fince you have found no other defect 
“ in me than my want of health and the gout. I 
* know my ſelf unworthy of the rank, which I have 
<< been raiſed to, and I can aſſure you, that I ſhould 
* have refuſed it, if I had not been afraid to con · 
* demn the judgment of thoſe who gave me their 
votes, and to draw down upon me the anger o 

% heaven, which has cauſed two thirds of the ſacred 
College to declare for me. Though I ſhall ſub- 
„mit to the divine call, yet I cannot but approve 
« of their conduct, who named the Cardinal of 
* Roan, fince after they had followed in that point 
the ſecret dictates of their conſcience, they not- 
* withſtanding readily confirmed my election, when 
191 ey confider'd it as a work of the Holy Ghoſt. 
* I ſhall treat every one of you as my brethren, 
* ſince you have all done your duty, tho' in a diffe- 


« rent way (11).” 


the 26th of April 1463, which is publiſh'd in Father 


Labbe's Collection of Councils (12). It will not be (12) Tom, iz - 
unentertaining to ſee in what manner he apologizes for b. 1497+ 


his former conduct, and how much his ſentiments were 
altered by his preſent ſituation. He excuſes himſelf 
for having written thoſe acts of the Council when 
he was young, and incapable of forming a right 
judgment of things. He owns, that he had commit- 
ted an error in writing that work ; and he defires 
the Univerſity of Cologne, to whom he addreſſed 
his bull, not to regard what he had ſaid in favour of 
the Council of Baſil, but to condemn Aneas Sylvius, 
and to follow the ſentiments of Pius II. We are 
men, ſays be, and we have err'd as men; we don't 
deny, but that many things, which we have ſaid 
* or written, may juſtly be condemn'd. We have 
<< been ſeduced like Paul, and perſecuted the Church 
of God thro' ignorance. We now follow St. Au- 


„ ſtin's example, who having ſuffer'd ſeveral erro- 


** neous ſentiments to eſcape him in his writings, 
«« retrated them. We do juſt the ſame thing; we 

ingenuouſly confeſs our ignorance, being appre- 
* henſive leſt what we have written in our youth 
* ſhould occaſion ſome error, which may prejudice 
* the holy See. For if it is ſuitable to any perſon's 
character, to maintain the eminence — glory of 
* the firſt throne of the Church, it is certainly ſo to 
* our's, whom the merciful God out of pure good- 
„ neſs has raiſed to the dignity of Vice-gerent of 
% Chriſt without any merit on our part, For all 
„ theſe reaſons we exhort you, and adviſe you in 
the Lord, not to pay any regard to thoſe writings, 
« which injure in any manner the authority of the 
© Apoſtolic See, and which aſſert opinions which 


F the holy. Roman Church does not receive, If 


66 you 


( 1 r) See Fleury, 
[F] He retracted all that be had written in defence b. 4", &c. tom. 


of the Conncil of Bafil.] This he did in a bull dated *3' 


(13) 
tom. 


118, 
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—— the war which Piccinus was raiſing in Umbria, and recovered AMfi and Nucera, 


e ordered a convention of Kin 


ſelf, where they formed reſolutions for a war againſt the Turks. Upon his return to 
Rome he went to Viterbo, and expelled ſeveral tyrants from the territories of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical State. He confirmed Ferdinand in the kingdom of Naples, and ſent 
Cardinal Urſini thither to crown him wag | 


Auſtria, becauſe he had Ae the Cardinal of Cuſa, and Sigiſmund Malateſta, 


for refuſing to pay the hundredths to the church of Rome. He made a treaty with 


the King of Hungary, and commanded Pogebrac King of Bohemia to be cited before 
him. He deprived the Archbiſhop of Mentz of his dignity. He built a great many 
magnificent ſtructures at Rome, and other places. The Patriarchs of the Eaſt ſent 
Embaſſadors to him [G, and he received others from Peloponneſus [H]. Heſentan 
Embaſſy to Lewis XI. King of France, in order to perſuade him to aboliſh the Prag- 


293 


and Princes at Mantua, and was preſent at it him- 


He excommunicated Sigiſmund Duke of 


matic Sanction, who readily agreed to it (g). In the latter part of his Pontificate he 
Comment. © . — g 3 
17. Kn. Sylv. Made great preparations againſt the Turks, whoſe power grew every day more formi- 


dable to Europe; for which purpoſe he called upon the ſeveral Kings and Princes for 
their aſſiſtance ; and having raiſed a conſiderable army of Croiſſes and others, he went 
to Ancona, in order to ſee them embarked, where he was ſeized with a fever, and died 
the 14th of Auguſt 1464, in the 59th year of his age. 
circumſtances of his death [7]. He enjoyed the See of Rome ſix years, eleven months, 
His body was carried to Rome, and interred in the Vatican. 


7 "Amales E- Spondanus tells us (i), that he was inferior to none in learning, eloquence, dexterity and 


cleſ. ad ann. 


1438, § 9+ 13+ 


(13) Fleu 
tom. 23. = 
118, 119. 


prudence, and ſo fond of writing, that though he was perpetually troubled with the gout, and 
engaged in a variety of buſineſs, he could not refrain from it. Þ 
0 


We ſhall mention ſome of the 


latina (&) gives us a ſaying /+) Pas. 371. 


his, which ſhews, that he had no opinion of the celibacy of the Clergy. He uſed C.. 


to remark, that if there were any good reaſons for reſtraining. them from marrying, there 
were much better for permitting them to marry. The Cardinal of Pavia, in a ſpeech 
whick he made to his collegues concerning the choice of a ſucceſſor, gives this elogium 
of Pius II, that he was a Pope, who had all the virtues in his character; and that he 
had deſerved the utmoſt commendation by his zeal for religion, his integrity of man- 
ners, his ſolid judgmeat, and profound learning. However, he was blamed for not 


being generous enough to the learned men of his age ; which Platina obſerves can 


& If you find any thing contrary to this in our dia- 
« logues or letters, or in any other of our works, 
« deſpiſe ſuch notions, reject them, follow what 
% we maintain now; believe what I affert now I 
« am in years, rather than what I ſaid when I was 
*« young; regard a Pope rather than a private man 
*in ſhort reject Eneas Sylvius, and receive Pius II. 
« Nec privatum hominem pluris fatite quam ſummun 
« Pontificem; /Eneam rejicite, Pium accipite. That 
« family name was given me by my parents at my 
« birth; but this Chriſtian name we aſſumed, when 
« we were raiſed to the Apoſtolical character. 7/- 
Jud Gentile nomen parentes indidere naſtenti; hoc 
% Chriſtianum in Apoſtolatu 4 1 And be- 
cauſe it might be objected, that his dignity was the 
only reaſon of his changing his opinion, he anſwers 
that by giving a ſhort account of his life and ac- 
tions, and relating the hiſtory of the Council of Ba- 
fil, which he went to with Cardinal Capranica in 
1431, when he was very young, as he ſaid, and with- 
out experience, like a bird juſt out of its neſt. 

[G] The Patriarchs of the Eaſt ſent Embaſſadors to 
him.] This happened while he was at Sienna in the 
year 1460. The chief of this embaſſy was the Arch- 
deacon of Auſtria, whoſe name was Moſes, a man 
well vers'd in the Greek and Syriac languages, and of 
a diſtinguiſh'd character. He appeared before the 
Pope in the name -of the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
Alexandria and Jeruſalem, and told him that the ene- 
my, who ſows tares, having prevented them till 
then from receiving the decree of the Council of 
Florence concerning the union of the Greek Church 
with the Latin, God had at laſt inſpired them with 
a reſolution of ſubmitting to it ; that it had been ſo- 
lemnly agreed to in an aſſembly call'd together for 
that purpoſe, and that for the future they would all 
unanimouſly ſubmit to the Pope as Vicegerent of 
. Chriſt. The Pope commended the Patriarchs 
or their obedience, and ordered Moſes's ſpeech to 
be tranſlated into Latin, and placed among the Ar- 
chives of the Roman Church (13). 

[H] He received others from Peloponneſus.)] A 
few days after the former Embaſſadors from the. Eaſt, 
came others from a city in Peloponneſus fituated up- 
on a mountain near the ſea, which was called Mono- 
baſſe, or Monembaiſſe, one of the three ancient 


only 


Epidaurus's. The defign of their embaſſy was to de- 
fire the Pope to receive them and their city under 
his protection. They repreſented to him, that they 
were unwilling to ſurrender to Mahomet II, as De- 
metrius Paleologus their Lord had done; that Tho- 
mas his brother, whom they inclined to obey, not 
finding himſelf able to defend them from the oppreſ- 
ſion of the Turks, had adviſed them to acknowledge 
the Pope for their Sovereign, and that they were 
now come to offer their obedience to him. The 
Pope received them very readily in the name of the 
Church of Rome, and ſent them a Governor with 
ſtore of proviſions (14). 

[1] We ſhall mention ſome circumſtances of his 
death.] When he found himſelf near his end, he 
ſent for the Cardinals to him, and ſpoke to them for 
two hours, exhorting them to conſider only real me- 
rit in the choice of his ſucceſſor, and eſpecially to 
2 the deſign of the war againſt the Turks. 

aving then ask'd pardon of them, he gave them 
his indulgences, and deſired to receive the laſt Sacra- 
ments. But here a very perplexing circumſtance hap- 
pen'd. As he had before received Extreme Uuction 
at Baſil, when he was ſeized with the plague, Lau- 
rence Roverella Biſhop of Ferrara, an eminent Di- 
vine, maintained that he could not receive it a ſecond 
time. It is true, there was ſuch an opinion among 
ſome Divines fince the twelſth. Century; tho? it had 
but few followers. The Pope diſputed this point 
with him, and thought himſelf not obliged to ſubmit 
to his opinion; ſo that he received Extreme Union 
and the Euchariſt, and died ſoon after (15). Olearius 
tells us (16), that he regretted at his death three 
things; 1. that he had written a book intitled, Hit. 
ria de duobus Amantibus, Eurialo videlicet & Lucre- 
tia, i. e. The Hiſtory of two Lovers, Eurialus and 
« Lucretiaz” 2. becauſe he had canonized Catherine 
of Sienna, who had been miſtreſs to a Pope; and 3. 
becauſe he had excited the Chriſtians to a war againſt 
the Turks. This he ſays he learned from a manu- 
ſcript Chronicle of Sileſia, But what regard is to be 
paid to ſuch an authority, let the reader judge ; it is 
certain that the laſt particular, that is, his regret 
for exciting the Chriſtians to a war againſt the Turks 
is directly contrary to what is affirmed by other 
writers, as we have ſeen above. 


Ee e e 


14) Phranx. 
ib. 3. cap. 24. 
Comment. Pis II. 
lib. 3. 


(15) Fleury, 
tome 23. P · 196, 

197. 8 
( 16) Bibliatb. 
Scriptor. E ccleſ. 
tom. 2. p. 98. 
edit. Jeng in 4 
1710, 


294 


(1) See Fleury, 


Hi. Eccleſ. tom. 


23. |. 112. pag · 
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only be vindicated in him, by conſidering the 7 0 expence of the three wars 


which he was enga in. 


point, which he 


The Cardinal of 
ad been reproached for, and that is, his refiding ſo little at Rome, 


avia likewiſe excuſes him in- another 


and travelling more than was conſiſtent with the character of a Pope. It is ſaid, that 
he was ſenſible that all his great preparations againſt the Turks would prove ineffec- 
tual ; but being apprehenſive of the raillery, which he ſhould be expoſed to, if he ab- 
folutely quitted his deſign, he had reſolved to fail no further than Brunduſium, and to 
winter there, and then to return to Rome; after which he would never think of the 
war again. And that he might not be accuſed of having engaged in it too precipitately 
and raſhly, it is added, that he propoſed to caſt the blame of the ill ſucceſs upon the 
Princes, who had neglected to ſecond him; but death prevented all perplexities of that 
kind (1). His Secretary, John Gobelin, publiſhed an Hiſtory of bis Life, which is 


ſuppoſed by the beſt critics, to have been written by this Po 


himſelf, It was printed 


197. edit. Brux- at Rome in 410 in 1584 and 1389, and at Francfort in folio in 1614. We have an edi- 
tion of Æneas Sylvius's works printed at Baſil in folio in 1551 (m). He wrote before he 


elles 1726. 
(m) Id. ibid. 


4d (17) 
(7) pes „ againſt Pope Eugenius in the Council of Baſil.” . 


Cave, «bi ſupra. 


(18) Tom. 13. 
Þ 1407» 


(19) Append. ad Pape Libri viginti (19). 


Cave, ubi ſupra. 


(20) Cave, Ap- 
pend. 


(21) Idem. 


(22) Idem. 
(23) Idem. 


(24) Idem. 


was raiſed to the Popedom Commentariorum de Geſtis Concilii Baſilienſis Libri 11. 


i. e. 


Two Books of Memoirs of what paſt in the Council of Baſil, printed in Ortbuinus Gratius's 
Faſciculus Rerum expetendarum at Cologne in 1535. This piece was dedicated by Gratius 

to John Helmand, a grandſon of Helmand, who was preſent at that council, and whom 

Gratius tells us he had ſeen when he was a very old man (x). It was printed ſeparately (=) Voſſns 4 
at Baſil in 1577, in 8vo (o). He wrote likewiſe De Ortu, Regione, ac Geſtis Bohemorum, K 
i. e. An Hiſtory of the Origin, Country and Actions of the Bobemians, which he continued (+) Cave 4p- 


to the year 1458. 
Hanov. 1602 in fol. 
be mentioned in a Note hereunder [ K]. 


[Hit other works ſhall be mentioned in a note 
hereunder.) Bulla Retraflionum omnium ab eo olim 
contra Eugenium Papam in Concilio Baſilienſi geſtorum 
i. e. A Bull retracting all that he had done 


This is extant in the Body of Councils (18). De Co- 
ronatione Felitis J. Pontificis maximi liber. i. e. 
« A Book concerning the Coronation of Pope Felix 
« V.“ Abbreviationem Flavii Blondi Hiftoriarum ab 
inclinatione Imperii uſque ad tempora Foannis XXITI 
i. e. An abridgment of 
„ Flavius Blondius's Decades of Hiſtories from the 
«« decline of the Empire to the time of Pope John 
« XXIII, in twenty books.” This was printed with 
Blondus at Venice in 1484, and ſeparately at Baſil 
in 1533. Coſmographie, ſeu Hiſtoriarum de Mundo 
univerſo Liber 2 in quo de Afia minori agit (20). 
i. e. The firſt Book of Coſmography, or the Hiſto- 
« ry of the World, in which he treats of leſſer Aſia.” 
Printed at Paris in 1534, in 8vo, and at Cologne in 
1573. Europa, ſeu Coſmographie Liber ſecundus. 
* 6 — ” the — Bool of —— 
„ phy;” in which he comprehends ſeveral hiſtories 
of his own times. Printed at Paris in 8vo, 15433 
at Cologne in 8vo, 1573 ; and in Freher's ScriyT. 
German. Hanov. 1602. Tom. II. p. 37 (21). In 
Antonii Panormitæ Poete de diftis & fattis memora- 
bilibus Alphonſi Aragonum Regis libros IV, Commen- 
taria. i. e. Notes upon Anthony Panormitanus's 
„four Books concerning the — ſayings and 
« actions of Alphonius King of Arragon.” Hanov, 
1611, 4to; at Wittemberg 1585, 4to; with the Com- 
mentaries of Jacobus Spiegelius; and at Roſtoch, 
1590, 4to, by the care of David Chytræus (22). In 
Triumphum Alphonſi Regis (23). i. e. Upon the 
« Triumph of King Alphonſus.” In Alphonſum 
Aragoniæ Regen Oratio (24). i. e. An Oration 
„upon Alphonſus King of Arragon.” A Volume 
of letters, containing 432 in number, many of which 
are treatiſes upon different ſubjects, and ſome of them 
upon Queſtions of Divinity or Eccleſiaſtical Diſci- 
pline. The 103d letter is, The Reſolution of a three- 
Fold Problem; the 108th, 4 Dream concerning For- 
zune ; the 111th, Of the Praiſes of Poetry; the 114th, 
The Hiſtory of Euryalus and Lucretia, who were in 
love with each other; this was publiſh'd ſeparately 
at Louvain in 4to, in 1479 ; the 13oth is, A Dia- 
lague againſt the Taborites and Bohemians concerning 
the Communion under one kind, written in the year 
1451; the 131ſt is, An Oration concerning the De- 
ftruftion of Conſtantinople, and carrying on a war 
againſt the Turks; the 162d is concerning the De 


feruttion of the univerſal Church; the 165th is, 4 


Deſeription of the City of Vienna. The 166th is, 
Of the Miſeries of Courtiers; the 187th is, Of his 


It was printed at Rome in 1475 in fol. at Baſil in 1532 and 1575. 
Salingiaci 1528. Ambergæ 1593 4to, (p). His other works ſhall (4) ni. 


ARODIUS 


own Action,; the 188th, Of the Duties of a Pope 
and his Officers ; the 369th, An Excuſe againſt the 
complaints of the German Nation ; the 395th, A Re- 
tractation of his book concerning the two Lovers ; the 
396th, Of the Chriſtian Faith addreji'd to Mabomet 
King of the Turks, and of the Vanity of the Mabome- 
tan Set ; the 397th, 398th, and 399th are Diſcourſes 
upon the War againſt the Turks ; the 31oth is, 4 
Treatiſe concerning the dreadful event of the loves of 
Guiſcard and Sigiſmunda, daughter of Tancred Prince 
of Salerno, tranſlated by him out of the Italian into 

tin. We have this ſtory beautifully told in Mr. 
Dryden's Fables. The 311th is concerning the Re- 
venge, which Lucretia, the mirror of Roman chaſtity, 
took of 2 on account of the violente, which ber 
modeſtly had ſuffer'd. All theſe Epiſtles were pub- 
liſh'd together at Nuremberg in 1481, at Louvain in 
1483, and at Lyons in 1497. He wrote likewiſe, 
In Salvatoris noſtiri Paſſionem Carmen Sapphicum. 
i. e. A Sapphic Ode upon the Paſſion of our Savis, 
„ our.” De Liberoram Educatione ad Ladiſſaum Hun- 
gariæ & Bohemie Regen. 1. e. Concerning the 
« Education of Children to Ladiſlaus King of Hun- 
« gary and Bohemia.” De Grammatica ad eundem. 
1. e. Of Grammar to the ſame King.” De Arte 
Rhetorica & Epiftolarum Partibus ad Arthiepiſcopum 
Trevirenſem. 1. e. Of Rhetoric and the Parts of 
„ Epiſtles to the Archbiſhop of Treves.” Deſcriptis 
de ritu, fitu, moribus, & conditione Germaniæ ad An- 
tonium S. Chryſoguni Cardinalem. i. e. A Deſcrip- 
« tion of the cuſtoms, ſituation, manners, and ſtate 
„ of Germany, to Anthony Cardinal of St. Chryſo- 
«* gonus.” Thele laſt pieces were printed at Bafil in 
fol. in 1571 (25). Tractatus de ortu & autoritate (25) lems 
imperii Romani ad Fredericum Imperatorem. i. e. 
* A Treatiſe concerning the Riſe and Authority of 
« the Roman Empire, dedicated to the Emperor 
Frederic.“ This is publiſh'd in Melchior Gol- 
daſt's Monarchy (26). Reſponſio ad Orationem Ora- (26) Tom. 2. 
torum Galliæ in Conventu Mantaano. i. e. An An- Þ 2555» 
„ ſwer to the Speech of the French Embaſlidors in 
% the Council of Mantua.” This is publiſhed in Da- 
cherius's Spicilegium (27), and in the Body of Councils (25) Tom. 8. 
(28). Alia ad eoſdem Reſponſio ſive Oratio. i. e. (28) Tom. 13. 
„Another Anſwer or Speech to the ſame Embaſſa- p- 1775. 
„% dors,” This is printed in the Body of Councils (29). (29) Tom. 13 
Bulla contra Appellationes d Sede Apoſtolicd ad Con- p. 1765. 
cilium; & Decreta II. de Bello Turiis inferends. 
i. e. A Bull againſt Appeals from the Apoſtolical 
« See; and two Decrees concerning carrying on a 
« war againſt the Tarks ;” publiſh'd in the ſame 
Body of Councils (30). Ilias contra Veneries ex Ho- (30) Ibid. pope 
mero, at London 1509, with a Preface in praiſe of 1801. 
Homer. De pravis Mulieribus. i. e. Of bad 
„Women,“ at Strasburg 1507. Conftitutiones Fe- 
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RO DIUs, a Civilian of the ſixteenth Century. See AYRAULT. 


elefiaflice varie. i, e. Various Eccleſiaſtical Con- 
« ftitutions,” — in 7 Collection at Rome in 
1579. Sermo primus dum effet Paſtor faftus, ad po- 
— 1 i. e. 4 is firſt Sermon of - Favored 2 
«« he was made a Paſtor,” in manuſcript, is Bibliotbe- 
c Auguſtans. Ludovicus Jacob I S. Carolo gives an 
account of thoſe works of his, which are not yet 
bliſhed (31). Hieronymus Occalus, Catalanus, 
ohn Falinus, and Balbus Epiſcopus, quoted by Fa- 
ther L'abbe (32), informs us, that he wrote 4 Dia- 
Jogue againſt the pretended donation of the Emperor 
1 7 Thus far we have been partly obliged 
to Mr. Henry Wharton, who wrote the Appendix to 
Dr. Cave's Hiſtoria Litteraria, for an account of - 
neas Sylvius's works. But he has omitted ſome, which 
we ſhall endeavour to upp He wrote beſides the 
abovementioned Hiftoria Rerum Friderici III. Impe- 
ratoris, in which he deſigned not only to give an 
account of that Emperor's actions, but likewiſe of 
the moſt remarkable affairs, which paſt in Europe at 
that time; but he never finiſh'd this work, and it 


| was carried down no farther than the troubles of 


Hungary. The learned Mr. John Henry Boeclerus 
undertook the publiſhing this work from a correct 
manuſcript, and illuſtrating it with notes; and de- 
figned to ſubjoin it to an Univerſal Hiſtory written by 
himſelf ; but he was prevented by death. But the 
deſign was reſumed by Kulpiſius, who publiſh'd this 
work with a ſpecimen of Boeclerus's Notes, and ſe- 
veral 1 and Documenta, collected for the moſt 
part clerus ; with a long Preface by the editor, 
who ſubjoined to the whole ſeveral ſcarce writers, 
that were proper for illuſtrating the affairs of Ger- 
many, This book was printed at Strasburg in 1685, 
fol. Oudin obſerves upon this work of Aneas Syl- 
vius, that ſome reſerve is to be uſed in reading it, 
fince the author owed all his fortune to the Emperor 


manuſcripts, written with his own hand, but fuff of 
alterations, as is common in imperſect works. Sign. 
Lud. Antonio Muratori has likewiſe publiſl'd in the 


ſecond. volume of Anecdvta (35) which he found in (45) Printed at 
Han, 


the Ambroſian Library at 


Pope in the year 1452 ; to which the editor has ſub- 
joined a Diſſertation, in which he gives a ſhort ac- 
count of the author, and endeavours from that Ora- 


"tion to confute Maimbourz, who had affirmed, that 


Sylvius had declared before he was raiſed to the 
Popedom, that a Pope was ſubject to a general Coun- 
cil, He has likewiſe mentioned thoſe writidgs of 
Eneas Silvius which were never printed, and which 
he propoſed himſelf to publiſh ſoon from the manu- 
ſcripts. We have lately had a book printed with the 
following title. CJ V. Ain. Sylvii, qui poſtea ſum- 
mus Pontifex Pii II. Nomen obtinuit, Hiftoria Gotho- 
rum, palmaria Gentis Monumenta complectens: que in 
hanc diem nunquam fit edita, & inter ejus ſcripta 
nuſquam reperta. Cum luculenta præfatione Fo. Car. 
Newen, Colon. Cef. Aul. Poet. Laur. Francofurt, & 
Lipfie, 1730. i e. The Hiſtory of the Goths by 
En. Sylvius, &c. never before printed, nor any 
„ where found amongſt his writings, with an am- 
ple Preface by Jo. Car. Newen, &c. in 4® p. 40. 
Neither the editor nor the author of the Preface 
mention how they ured this Hiſtory. The Dedi- 
cation as well as Preface, run wholly upon com- 
mending Hiſtory in general; and this in particu- 
lar, ſuppoſed to be Eneas Sylvius's, whom the editor 
calls /ucentiſſimus luculentiſſimuſque Scriptor: But 
this work, whether by AEneas Sylvius, or not, 
is only an abridgment of Jornandes's Hiftory of 
the Goths; which is conſeſſed by a later edition 
of the ſame work in folio, pabliſh'd by one Raym. 
Duellius, who has ſubjoined it to another work, in- 


An Oration pro- Milan in 1699, 
nounced at Vienna in defence of the authority of the in 4 


(33) Comment. Frederic III, whoſe Hiſtory he then wrote (33). titled, Chorographia Auſtria Willelmi Laxii (36). (36) See Hiſtoria 
Script. Eecleſ. Fadicent autem aordati, quam fidem debeant Auers The author of this Abridgment advances nothing Litteraria, Vol. 
_ 3- Col. Sylvio de Rebus Friderici III. agenti, à quo fortunam of his own, but only brings into a narrow compaſs 4 Art. 27. p. 
. omnem habuit. Peter Lambecius tells us (34), that what is related by Jornandes more at length. 
Nn Vind. in the Imperial Library at Vienna there is The Hiſtory T. 
tom. 2. p. 4, 7, of Auſtria by Eneas Sylvius, but imperfeR, in two ; 
463 and 978. of Auftria by un, perfect, 
GFASCHINES.. a Socratic Philoſopher, was the ſon of Charinus a ſauſage- maker, 
(a) See Diog- 


Laertius in Vita 
fſchinis, & 
Pbatii Biblioth. 


Cod. Ki; Suidas 


and Philoſtrat. in 


Vits Apollenii, afh 


L 1. e. 35» 


or as other writers aſſert, of Lyſanias (a). He was even from his childho 


a perſon 


of great application and induſtry, ſo that he never left Socrates's company ; which oc- 
caſioned the latter to ſay of him, that the ſauſage-maker's ſon was the only perſon who 


knew how to pay a due regard to him, Idomeneus, according to Diogenes Laertius, 
rmed, that it was he, and not Crito, who adviſed Socrates to make his eſcape out 


of the 2 but that Plato aſcribed this particular to Crito, becauſe Æſchines was 


of Ari 


ippus's party. It is ſaid, that he was obliged by poverty to go to Sicily to 
Dionyſius the Tyrant, where he met with contempt from Plato i 


» but was highly 


commended by — br and having ſhewn the Dialogues which he wrote, he was 
y 


very handſomly rewar 


ed. Upon his return to Athens he would not venture to profeſs 


Philoſophy, becauſe Plato and Ariſtippus were in ſuch high eſteem there; but he ſer 
up a ſchool there, in order to maintain himſelf, He afterwards wrote Orations to 
be ſpoken in the Courts of Juſtice, in defence of thoſe who were injured. Laer- 
tius tells us, that Polycritus Mendzus affirmed in his firſt book of the Hiſtory of 


Dionyſius, 


« reſent and puniſb the a&ions, but even the intentions 


A] Where he met with contempt Loew Plato.) We 
are informed of this by Diogenes Laertius in i is Life * of our enemies. If therefore, replied Plato, 4 


fEſchines ; and he repeats the ſame in his Life of © perſon ſbould come hither out of friendſhip to you, 
Ls! where he tells 5 that Plato had a — 6 2 2 to do you a kindneſs ; and you fould not 
with Zſchines, and aſcribed the converſation, which © give him a proper opportunity to do it, does be de- 
Idomeneus ſays Aſchines held with Socrates in pri- /erve to be ungratefully neglected? Upon this Dio- 
ſon, ta Crito ; and that he never mentioned him in * nyſius, inquiring who the perſon was, Plato an- 
any of his works except in his book OF the Immor- * ſwered, It is Aſcbines, a man, tbo of all Socra- 
tality of the Soul, and the Defence of Socrates, and * tes's friends is moſt eminent for bis integrity and 
even there in a very flight manner. But wherever © virtue, and who is qualified to infirutt and reform 
Laertius got theſe particulars, they are plainly incon- © thoſe whom he converſes with. He has taken 4 

ſiſtent with a paſſage in Plutarch, in his Book concern- long voyage at ſea, in order to talk with you in 
ing the difference between a Friend and a Flatterer, © philoſophical way z and yet be is entirely neglicted. 
where that author introduces Plato recommending *© This touched Dionyſius ſo ſenſibly, that he imme- 
(1) See If, Ca. 2Eſchines to Dionyſius (1). The paſlage is as fol- © diately took Plato by the hand, and embraced him, 
_ ad Mena- lows. * Plato addreſſed himſelf to Dionyſius in and treated Æſchines in the moſt friendly and ho- 
1 Dig. « this manner: N you  knero, —_— that a man © nourable manner.” This paſſage is very agreeable 
Abſchin, „ was come to Sicily with an hoſtile deſign againſt you, to Plato's character and diſpoſition, and is therefore 
* but wanted an opportunity of executing it, would rather to be credited than Diogenes Laertius's ſuggeſ- 

* you ſuffer bim to go away with impunity ? _ no tions to the contrary. 

ly to | 


* means, ſaid Dionyſius ; for we ought not on 
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a 
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Dionyſius, that he lived with that Tyrant till he was depoſed, upon Dion's coming to 
Syracuſa; and that Carcinus the comic writer was wit him. There was likewiſe an 
Epiſtle of Æſchines to Dionyſius extant. Phrynicus in Photius (5) ranks him amongſt 
the beſt Orators, and repreſents his Orations as the ſtandard of the pure Attic Style. 
Hermogenes has alſo paſt the ſame judgment upon him N Laertius tells us, that he 
was very well ſkilled in Oratory, as appeared from his apo %BY for Phæax the General, 
and for Dion, and that he imitated Gorgius Leontinus. Lyſias wrote an Oration 


6 


>» 


againſt him, which he intitled, Concerning Calumny. Ariſtippus ſuſpected Æſchines's 


Dialogues 3 for when the latter read them to him at. Megara, he aſked him with a 
tone of raillery, Where did you get them, you plagiary [C]? Menedemus Eretrienſis like- 
wiſe accuſed him for having aſſumed to himſelt thoſe Dialogues, which were actually 
written by Socrates, and which he received from Xanthippa (c). Suidas ſays, that he 
wrote the following Dialogues, intitled Miltiades, Callias, Rhinon, Aſpaſia, Axiochus, 
Telauges, Alcibiades, and thoſe which are called Acephali, Phædon, Polyenus, Eryxias, 
Concerning Virtue, Eraſiſtratus, Scytbici. We have three Dialogues of AÆſchines ſtill 
extant. I. Concerning Virtue, whether it can be taught. II. Eryxias or Eraſiſtratus, con- 
cerning Riches, whether they are good. III. Axiochus, Concerning Death, whether it is to 
be feared. Theſe Dialogues were tranſlated into Latin by Rodolphus Agricola, Seba- 
ſtian Corradus and John Serranus; bur their verſions, as Mr. Le Clerc has obſerved 
(4) In prefati- 
one edit. ſue Di- 
alog. AX ſchinis, R A 6 : g : 
1711 in 8vo, with Notes, and ſubjoined to it ſeveral Diſſertations, which he intitled 
Silve Philologice ; in the ſecond chapter of which he examines very accurately the 
doctrine of Æſchines's firſt Dialogue. He has added likewiſe a fragment of another 
Dialogue De Moribus Conjugum, 1. e. Concerning the Behaviour of married Perſons 
(e) De Invent, [D], extracted from Cicero (e). There is a fine paſſage in the third Dialogue con- 


L 1c 3. Cerning the immortality of the ſoul [XZ]. Philoſtratus in his Epiſtles to Julia Auguſta 
f ſays, 


[B] Hermogenes has paſt the ſame judgment upon 

(2) De fomis him.] He tells us (2), that ſchines made uſe of the 
Orationis, lib. a. utmoſt ſimplicity of ſtyle, but much oftner of the 
Gap. 12. greateſt purity and perſpicuity. He is more ſubtle, 
ſays Hermogenes, in Diction, than Xenophon. He 

introduces a great many ſentences, and thoſe of the 

molt weighty kind ; but very ſeldom any ornaments 

or alluſions from fables and fabulous writers. But 

as much as Xenophon was ſuperior to Plato in the 


« me, Phileſia, ſays Aſpaſia, whether, if your neigh- 
% bour had a piece of gold of more value than your 
„ own, you would not chooſe it before your own ? 
« Yes, anſwered Phileſia. If ſhe had a gown, or 
« any of the female ornaments better than your's, 
« would not you chooſe them wather than your 
« own ? Yes, anſwered ſhe. 
„ ſhe had an husband of more merit than your own, 
« would. not you chooſe the former ? Upon this 


(d), are too remote from the author's words, and very often from his meaning. This 
conſideration induced the latter to undertake a new tranſlation, which he publiſhed in 


But, ſays Aſpaſia, if 


ſimplicity of his manner of writing, ſo much was 
Eſchines ſuperior to Xenophon in ſubtlety. Beſides, 
he is much purer, and with all his fimplicity very 
accurate, and even more ſa than Xenophon him- 
ſelf. | 

C] He asked hin with a tone of raillery, where 
did you get them, you plagiary 1 hrynicus in Pho- 
tius (3) tells us, ſome writers aſcribe Æſchines's ſe- 
ven Dialogues to Socrates. Mr. Le Clerc in his 


Rhotomagi 1653: Notes upon Laertius's Life of our Philoſopher (J), 


obſerves upon this occaſion, that we have reaſon to 
congratulate ourſelves, if we can ſuppoſe theſe Dia- 
logues to have been of Socrates's own compoſition. 
On the other hand, it muſt undoubtedly have been 
the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction imaginable to Æſchines, 
to find that his Dialogues were eſteemed ſo exactly 
agreeable to the genius and manner of Socrates, 
that they were commonly aſcribed to him. How- 
ever, we may juſtly think our ſelves happy, that we 
have ſome of the remains either of Socrates, or of 
Eſchines, who. ſo faithfully Au e. that excellent 
Philoſopher's doctrine, as is acknowledged by Ariſ- 


(5) Orat. Platon. tides (y), who ſays, that he wrote what Socrates ſaid, 
2 367. edit. or what was very like it; whereas Plato indulged his 


own fancy, and publiſhed a great many things un- 
der Socrates's name, which it is certain he never 
ſaid. | 

[D] Dialogue de Moribus Conjugum, i. e. Concern- 
ing the behaviour of married perſons.) Cicero has 
given this as an inftance of the uſe of Induction, 
which is a manner of arguing, by which we gain 
the aſſent of the perſon whom we diſpute with, by 
propoſing to him things, which are evident; and 

this afſent of his we prove another point, which 
was before doubtful, by means of the ſimilitude 
which there is between the two caſes. Socrates, in 
this Dialogue of Zſchines, gives an account of the 
method which Aſpaſia took, in order to perſuade Xe- 
nophon and his wife to obſerve the reciprocal duties 


| © tality of the ſoul. 


« Philefia bluſhed. Aſpaſia then addreſſed herſelf to 


« Xenophon. If your neighbour, Xenophon, had 
„ an horſe better than your own, would not you 
« chooſe him preferably to your own? Yes, anſwer- 
„ ed he. If he had an eſtate or farm of more value 
* than your own, which would you chooſe ? The 
« former, anſwered he, that is, — which is more 
* of value. But if his wife was better than your 
own, would not you chooſe your neighbour's ? 
Here Xenophon was ſilent upon this queſtion. 
« Aſpaſia therefore proceeded thus: Since both of 
„you then have refuſed to anſwer me in that 
* only, which I wanted you to ſatisfy me in, 
« tell you myſelf what you both think; for you, 
« Phileſia, would have the beſt of husbands, and 
you, Xenophon, the beſt of wives. And there- 
* fore if you don't endeavour that there be not a 
« better husband and wife in the world than your 
« ſelves, you will always be wiſhing for that which 
« you ſhall think beſt; you, Xenophon, will wiſh 
« you might be married to the beſt of wives, 
« and Phileſia, that ſhe might have the beſt of huſ- 
« bands.” Quare niſi hoc perfeceritis, ut neque vir 
melior, negue fæmina lectior in terris fit; prefecte 
id ſemper quod optimum putabitis eſſe, multo maxime 
requiretis; ut & tu maritus ſis quam optime, & hat 
quam optimo viro nupta fit. 

[E] A fine paſſage in the third Dialogue concerning 
the Immortality of the Soul.) The interlocutors of 
this Dialogue are Socrates, Clinias and Axiochus. 
Clinias had brought Socrates te his father Axiochus, 
who was fick, and apprehenſive of death, in order 
to ſupport him againſt the fears of it. Socrates 
diſcourſes with him in a very ſtrong and convincing 
manner by a variety of arguments, and then proceeds 
as follows (8). Beſides, there are many and very 
„ noble things which are ſaid concerning the immor- 
For the human nature could 
not have raiſed itſelf to ſo high a pitch in execut- 


fill 


(6) Net. in of a married ſtate in the beſt manner. The perſons 
Aſcbin. Dial. iv. in the Dialogue are Aſpaſia, Xenophon, and his wife, 
* whom Mr. Le Clerc (6) ſuppoſes from a paſſage in 


2 42 Laertius (7) to have been named Phileſia. “ Tell 


ing the greateſt affairs, ſo as to deſpiſe even the 
ſtrength of brute creatures, though ſuperior to 
our own, to paſs over ſeas, build cities, and found 
« commonwealths, contemplate the heavens, view 


'« the 


(6) Ui ſupra, 
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(8) Aſchin. 
Dialog. 3 
Merte, Po 166, 
& ſeg- edits In 
Clerici 1711. 


a, 


ſays, that he wrote an Oration concernin 
in it, which is agreeable to what we obſer» 
ogue of ZEſchines, which he intitled Heraus; but Mr. 
Le Clerc (h obſerves, that he cannot find any fuch paſſage in Athenæus. There —— 
eight eminent men of this name among the ancients: 1. T | 
ſpeaking of. II. The Author of an Art of Rhetoric, 

Demoſthenes. IV. An Arcadian. V. 


9 Not. in La- 


ertii Vitam AE 
ebines, p- 8. 


AES 


that Athenæus mentions a Dial 


temporary with 


„the revolutions of the Stars, the courſes of the 
„Sun and Moon, their riſings and ſettings, their 
« eclipſes and immediate reſtoration to their for- 
„mer ſtate, the equinoxes and double returns 
* of the Sun ſor the two Solftices,] the ſigni- 
* fications of the Pleiades concerning winter and 
« ſummer, the winds and deſcents of ſhowers, 
« and the unſeaſonable ſtorms and whirl-winds ; 
« and to foretell for ever by certain rules what 
„ ſhall happen to the world; this, I fay, the 
* ſoul could never do, unleſs it was really poſ- 
* ſeſs'd of a divine Spirit, by which it gains the 
„ knowledge of ſo many great things. And there- 
« fore, Axtocuvs, you will not be changed to a 
« ſtate of death or annihilation, but of immortality ; 
„ nor will your delights be taken from you, but 
* you will enjoy them more perfectly; nor will 
your pleaſures have any tincture of this mortal 
* „but be free from every kind of pain. When 
« you are diſengaged from this priſon, you will be 
* tranſlated thither, where there is no labour, nor 
* ſorrow, nor old age. You will enjoy a ſtate of 
„ tranquillity and freedom from evil, a ſtate perpe- 
"* tually ſerene and eaſy z and you'll then be ena- 
4 bled to contemplate nature, and ſtudy Philoſophy, 
* not for the ſake of the multitude and the public, 
but out of regard to the pure and genuine truth. 
„% Axtocn. You have drawn me over, Socrates, to 
„your opinion by your diſcourſe ; I am now no 
„ ſonger fearful of death, but ambitious of it and 
« impatient for it ; ſo that I ſhall ſay ſomething very 
„noble and excellent, in imitation of the Rhetoricians. 
* My mind is tranſported into ſublime thoughts, 


% and 1 run the eternal and divine circle; I have 


49) Perhaps this 
the ſame with 
es, who is 
aid by Ariſtotle 
to have been a 
Syrian Magus, 
and to have fore- 
told to Socratef, 
that he ſhould 
die a violent 
death, See Laecr- 
Uns, J. 2. 42. 


; 1 Indie Ar- 


« diſengaged my ſelf from my former weakneſs, 
„and am become a new man. SocraTEs: But if 
* you will give your attention to another diſcourſe, 
« which I had from Gobryas (9) the Magus, I will 
*«. relate the ſtory. He told me at the time, that 
« Xerxes paſſed over to Europe, that his Grandfa- 
„ ther, who was of the ſame name with himſelf, be- 
ing ſent to Delos, in order to ſecure the iſland, 
© in which the two Deities were born, learn'd there 
from certain books of braſs, which Opis and Eca- 
« ergus had brought from the Hyperboreans, that 
the ſoul after it is freed from the body, goes into 
an inviſible place beneath the earth, in which Pluto 
„ has his kingdom not the leaſt inferior to Jupiter's 
palace ; for as the earth poſleſſes the middle region 
„of the world, and the pole is of a ſpherical form, 
* the celeſtial Gods have claimed the upper hemiſ- 
„ phere, and the infernal Gods the lower. Some of 
„% whom are brothers, and others brothers. ſons. 
* The porch of life, which leads to Pluto's palace, 
«« is fortified with iron bolts and bars. But when a 
„ perſon has opened this, he goes on to the river 
« Acheron, and then to Cocytus ; which mult be 
„ paſs'd in a ferry-boat, in order to go to Minos 
„ and Rhadamanthus, in the place, which is called 
« the Plain , Truth (10). Here the Judges fit, 
« examining every one who comes, what kind of 
« life he has led, and after what manner he has.aCt- 
ed in the body; and it is impoſſible for any of 
„% them to return a falſe anſwer. Whoever therefore 
have followed the impulſes of their good genius 
« in this life, they are ordered to dwell in the ſeats 
of the good and pious. Here the ſeaſons produce 
all the various kinds of fruits in the moſt plenti- 
„ ful manner; here the fountains flow with the moſt 
«« limpid ſtreams, the meadows ſmile with all the 
„variety of beautiful flowers; here are the ſchools 
« of Philoſophers, the theatres of Poets, the moſt 


„elegant conſorts of muſic and dancing, and the 


« richelt banquets of fruits, which the earth ſponta- 
«« neouſly affords ; in ſhort, here are all the bliſsful 
% ſcenes of immortal happineſs, and undiſturbed 
*« eaſe and tranquillity. Here are none of the in- 


16 
ce 


Thargelia, and that he imitated ias . 
lere and that he jmired orga g. 


ve from Laertius. 


Menage tells us, 


he Philoſopher, whom we are 

II, The Orator who was con- 
A Mitylenean; who was called 
Rhetoromaſtix 


clemencies of the ſeaſons, neither tod intenſe 
cold, nor immoderate heat, but the air is always 
remper'd with gentle beams of the Sun. Thoſe 


who are initiated have a right to the principal 


ſeats here, and they perform the ſacred purifica- 
tions. Why then ſhould not you be the firſk 
partaker of this h»nour, when you are of the 
ſame origin and family with the Gods? It is ſaid, 
that Hercules and Bicchus were initiated here be- 
fore they deſcende1 to the InſeFnal regions, and 
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(8) Hπhν& gur. 


that the reſolution with which they went thither; 


was inſpired into them by the Goddeſs Eleuſinia. 
But whoever have led a vicious life, are hurried 
away by the Furies thro' Tartarus into Erebus 
and Chaos: there is the ſeat of the impious; 
the pitchers of Danaus's daughters, which are ne- 
ver filled, the everlaſting thirſt of Tantilus, and 
Tityus with his bowels ever conſuming, Siſyphus 


— up the ſtone, which can never reach the 
top of the mountain, 


His labor fill revolviny on ſelf. 


There are thoſe criminals who are ſurrounded by 


ſerpents, which perpetually lick them, and are al- 
ways burning with the Faries torches, and tortur'd 
with all the various forms of puniſhment to all 
eternity. Theſe things I heard from Gobryas 3 
you, Axiochus, may paſs your own judgment of 
them; for I only know from the principles of 


' reaſon this to be a certain truth, that the ſoul is 


immortal. And when it is removed from this 
world, it is freed from pain and forrow. Whe- 
ther therefore you are placed above or below; 
you muſt be happy, fince you have lived virtu- 
ouſly. Axiocuus: I am aſhamed, Socrates, to 
ſay any thing to you; for I am now fo far from 
fearing death, that I long for it, ſuch an effect 
has this divine diſcourſe had upon me. I how 
deſpiſe life, ſince I ſhall be tranſlated to an hap- 


« pier ſituation. I ſhall now ſilently revolve in my mind 
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what has been ſaid; but do you, Socrates, viſit 
me again in the afternoon. Soczarks: I will 
gratily your requeſt ; but for the preſent I ſhall re- 


turn to my walk in the Cynoſarges (11), from 
whence 1 was ſent for hither.” 


have borrowed a great deal from this Dialogue of 
Aſchines in his Tuſculan _—_— (12), and in his (72) Lib. 1, 28. 


book De Finibus (13), an 
Treatiſe De Philoſophia, quoted by St. Auſtin (14). 
We may obſerve, that Socrates does not ſeem to la 


(11} A plack 


Cicero ſeems to near Athens, 


in a Fragment of his(13) Lib. 5. caps 


19. 


(14) De Trini- 


any fireſs upon the credit of theſe fables, which he Cle ee 
learned from Gobryas, but only made uſe of them Notes upon As- 
in order to mitigate the uneaſineſs of his friend's chines's 3d Pra- 
mind. He thought it was ſufficient for him to be- , P. 108 and 
lieve the immortality of the ſoul, without any re 

to the particular circumſtances of the other life, of 
which they had then no certainty. And we find the 
following remarkable paſſage in Plato's Pheio (15), 
where Socrates having advanced a great. many things 


concernin 
thus: 


the ſtate of ſouls aſter death, concludes 
ut that theſe things are juſt in the ſame 
manner as I have repreſented them, it does not be- 


% come a man of judgment abſolutely to affirm. 


(15) § 46s 


« However I cannot but think it very conſiſtent 
« with reaſon to aſſert, that theſe or ſuch like will 
« be the circumſtances of our ſouls, and their pecu- 
4 liar reſidence in a future ſtate, ſince it is plain the 
« ſoul is immortal; and that whoever thinks thus, 
4% has the greateſt reaſon to make the trial.” TI wir 
Tae ers n, @s 1 a 
au. dri irres  Tadr” tips, 

6 ws pay x8} TH oixhoat;, faire 
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Rhetoromaſtix. VI. A Neapolitan, Who was an Academic Philoſopher, and ſcholar 
and — — 8 Melanthius of Rhod6s. VII. A Milefian, who wrote concerning the 
{i) See Diczenes Adminiſtration of a Commonwealth. VIII. A Statuary (i). 


Laertius in Vita 
LE ſchines, 


(a! SchoFaftes, flouriſhed, ſeeing it is known (a 


727 Is N thon (5), at that of Salamis a 


ESCH L Us the tragick Poet was of Athens [A]. There are a thouſand diſputes 
about the year of his birth [B]; but we may know for a icertainty at what time he 
that he ſignalized his bravery at | 
at that of Platæa. He told the publick himſelf that 


battle of Mara- 


year of the 724 he ſet about writing Tragedies by the order of Bacchus [C]. Some ſay that he never 


— laboured at them but when he had drank 


liberally [D]; they mean perhaps that he 


gave himſelf up in ſuch a manner to the exceſſive tranſports of his imagination, that hie 


wrote more like a man that had drank too much, than one of ſolid ſenſe. 
rater of his genius is admirably repreſented by Mr. le Fevre of Saumur (c). 


The cha- 


is (e In his 
This des Pocte: G 


Poet was not in _ the inventor of Tragedy; but he made ſeveral alterations in Sc aleo wr, 
| 


it [E], which brought 


(1)S*turnal.l, 3. LA] He wal of Athens.] Macrobius (1) who has 
Cap, 19. made him a Sicilian is miſtaken ; and it cannot be 
ſaid that he ſpoke of another Zſchylus ; for he _ 
of him that wrote a Tragedy intitled An. Now 
it is certain that he who compoſed this Tragedy is 

not differeat from him that was overcome by So- 

phocles, and out of ſpite baniſhed himſelf from 

Athens his own country, and retired to Hiero King 

of Syracuſa. Hiero was at that time building the 

city of Etna, which was the reaſon that ZEſchylus 

(>) Scholiaſtes, in gave that name to his Tragedy (2). The learned 
Vita Æſclyli. Giraldi had not erred as he has, if he had conſi- 
(3) in Dralgis dered this circumſtance. He pretends (3) that the 
Feat. Grace « Aſchylus of Macrobius was a Sicilian, and a diffe- 
rent perſon from him whoſe Tragedies are remaining. 

He queſtions alſo _— . has not 1 

Athen. Ib. G. of this Sicilian Æſchylus, when he ſays (4) that 
* Eſchylus made uſe of Sicilian phraſes. I do not 
know what theſe words mean, Nuit Cyrenens 

( Zichylus) familiaris Callimachi. Atheneus lib. 
viii. They are in the Variorum Edition of Valerius 
Maximus, in the notes upon the twelfth chapter of 

the ninth book. They are aſcribed to Colerus. 

DB] There are 4 thouſand diſputes about the year 

of his birth) The life of Aichylus compoſed b 

his Scholiaſt places his birth in the 4oth Olympiad, 

and ,mentions his giving proofs of his valour at the 

battle of Salamis. Theſe two facts are incompatible; 

for this battle was fought in the Jaſt year of the 

(5) Acccrding to 74th Olympiad (5). Could ZAſchylus perform the 
others, the iſt of duty of a good foldier, when he was about 140 
the 75th Olym- years old ? There is no diſpute amongſt the criticks 
— * 15 he whether the number 40 crept into this life of - 
arie from the ſchylus by the ignorance of the copyiſts: every bo- 
laſt months of dy allows it; but it is difputed what other number 
one 8 ought to be ſubſtituted for it. Caſaubon (6) ſubſti- 
— 22 tutes 63 Samuel Petit (7) 65; Meurſius (8) 70. 
ing to the wee This laſt opinion cannot be ſupported, for Æſchylus 
yeor of the Ro- fignalized himſelf at Marathon the ſecond year of 
the 72d Olympiad, according to the author of his 


mans. 


(6) De Satyrica life, Voſſius corrects it as Meurſius does, and to 


Pozfi, libs 1. cape wo 
get clear of the objection, ſuppoſes that the Scho- 
— liaſt has not pointed out the bath, but the flouriſh- 


rhyl. p. 702, ing of AÆſchylus (9). But this is for the 
703. Scholiaſt made uſe of the word ysyorws. Stanley re- 
(7) * lying on the Arundelian marbles places the birth of 


» ig. this Poet in the 4th year of the 63d Olympiad. Ac- 
>) Hy ee cording to theſe marbles, ÆEſchylus died at the age 
apud eundem, p. of 69 years, when Callias was Archon, that is, in 

5 the firſt year of the goth Olympiad. The conſe- 
| (9). Gre, ©, quence which Stanley (10) has drawn from this 
25. res principle is juſt, Barnes in his Life of Euripides re- 
(10) Vet. in gulates himſelf by the ſame marbles, with regard to 
Aſctyl. p. 704+ the birth of Æſchylus. | 

IC] He fays himſelf that he ſet about writing 
Tragedies by the order of Bacthus.] When he was 
a little boy he was ſent into the country to look after 
the vineyards, He dreamed one night that Bacchus 
commanded him to write Tragedies: as ſoon as it 
was day he endeavoured to obey the Divinity, and 
found that his endeavour met with good ſucceſs, and 
no difficulty. En d Aiza®- be el Abdel, 
& d, Qrauooor αανοονοονν, x e AD d xt- 
abou , rrwypd'er wor is d 5, bee (ub v 

(11) Pauſanias, A0 ee) gs 491 mrupapnc; monk (11). 
U. 1. p. 19. [D] Seme ſay that he never laboured at them but 
then he had drank liberally.) This is obſerved by 
Chameleon in his bock of the Life Aſcbylus. 

l 


m ſo near perfection, that he deſerves greater praiſes than thoſe f ee 


far tes Portes, 
Wno = I, pag. I 4a, 


N. 9% N rein Tux; v I, Aiginc, @; Se Xappor- 

a (12). Hence he came to be reproached with (2) Athenæut, 
making his Tragedies as he ought, but not knowing - —— » 
what he did. Sophocles was the author of it: Leh- P 428 
—_ e snd eeuTy dr i xa Ts Adee ou, & 

i 1s; ox (13). He was very happy in arriving at (: 

the height of — blindly and by accident, which ä 
ſo many others know not how to effect with all their 

ſtudy. He was reproached with another fault, that 

of being the firſt who introduced drunken perſons 

into a dramatic piece, as if he would have juſtified 

his own faults by imputing them to the Heroes of 

his Tragedies (14). Chameleon is not the only te- (74) Athenzny, 
ſtimony we can quote; Calliſthenes had ſaid the lib. X. p. 428, 
ſame thing. Os ap @; To Aigner K in 

r Aryan, T& Tparywdics ir ding fachen, Kouwavie xa} 

x vale r NN That is, Not as Calliſthe- 

« nes faid of Æſchylus, that he wrote his Tragedies 

* when he was heated and enraged with wine (15).“ (15) Lucian. is 
Plutarch relates the ſame thing, and pretends that all Perafbenis En- 
the pieces of Æſchylus, not excepting that which 25. ”— » ko 
paſſes for an enthuſiaſm of the God Mars (16), were (16) RE ka 
the effects of an inſpiration of Bacchus (17). 'To*Emra in; © 
avoid all equivocation, I muſt declare, that by this in- i: e. Seven agai 
ſpiration of Bacchus I mean a real drunkenneſs without — M 8 

a metaphor, and not ſuch tranſports as thoſe which — 7. Lan. 
Horace ſpeaks of in the xixth Ode of the ſecond 10. pag. W. 715 
book, and in the xxvth of the third, where he evi- Stanley, Nor. is 
dently ſpeaks of the enthuſiaſm of the God of Poe- . p. 701, 
try. See Mr. Dacier's Commentary. You will find paſſage LY 
there, that Bacchus and Apollo were but the ſame geniouſly ; be 


9755 2 7 1 * harps have it. 
[E] He made ſeveral alterations in Tragedy.) Ho. read piyico A 
race has not taken notice of them all: nf .. e of | 
dcr "Aptiite | 
Inotum tragice genus invenifſe Camane 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexifſe potmata Theſpis 
Due canerent agerentque peruntti fæcibus ora 
Poſt bunc per ſonæ pallægue repertor Boneſæ 
LEſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis 
Et docuit magnumgae logui nitigue tothurno (18). (18) Horat. 4 
| Arte Pottica, 
„When Theſpis firſt expos'd the tragic Muſe, 75 


„ Rude were the Actors, and a cart the ſcene, 

« Where ghaſtly faces ſtain'd with lees of wine, 
„ Frighted the children, and amus'd the crowd; 
« This ÆEſchylus (with indignation) ſaw, 

And built a ſtage, found out a decent dreſs, 

« Brought vizards in (a civiller diſguiſe) 

„And taught men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 

Lord Roſcommon. 


Mr. Dacier's note is as follows: It is not ſo eaſy 
„to invent as to add to the inventions of others. 
„The alterations which Theſpis had already made 
in Tragedy, gave ÆEſchylus an — of 
„ making new ones and more conſiderable. He gave 
« his Actots a mask; for perſons in this place ſig- 
« niſies a mast, and not 4 perſon; he dreſſed them 
„ with long robes, and gave them the buskin ; in- 
« ſtead of a cart he built a ſtage a little elevated, and 
* entirely changed their ſtyle which became grave 
% and ſerious, Whereas before it was ludicrous, Aits 


« yiaow 3 but I am ſurprized that Horace ſhould lay 


« nothing of ſome more important alterations whic 
« Ariſtotle aſcribes to Æſchylus ; for he ſays in bis Poe- 
«* ticks, that he added an Actor to Theſpis, that he 
« diminiſhed the finging of the Chorus, and that he 
« invented 


( 
© A, 
fears, f 


a, p. 
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who went before him. His conduct with regard to religion was not always prudent, 
which drew him into difficulties that had like to have been fatal to him [F]. The 
mortification of ſeeing that his pieces were Jeſs pleaſing to the Athenians than thoſe of 
Sophocles, who was much younger than he [G], obliged him to leave his country, and 


* invented a firſt part, wporayone1» . Theſe 

(rg) Dacier ſur * were worth being taken notice of (19).” There is 
Horace, tom. 10. an innovation aſcribed to Zſchylus which was not 
p. 290, of the very agreeable to the impetuofi 
The ancients gave him the praiſe of having been the 

firſt that removed murders and ſhocking fight} from the 
(20) Dacier, ibid. eyes of the ſpeFators (20). It is he then that firſt 
p- 214, upon ctiſed the rule, of not ſtaining the ſtage with 
theſe r — blood. Mr. Dacier pretends that thoſe who find this 
—_ nate; rule was not obſerved in the Tragedies of Æſehy- 
erdeidet, lus, are miſtaken. As to what he ſays after Ariſto- 

&c. de Arte Po- tle, that Zſchylus diminiſhed the Chorus, I ſhall add 
etic. ver. 18 5. 4 word or two. A ſad accident was the occaſion of 
K = * this reformation. In the Tragedy of the Bumenides 
« not draw her (a piece of ZEſchylus's) the Chorus being compoſed 
« murthering of fifty perſons appearirig on the ſtage with fright- 
« knife, ful habits (21) ſo affrighted the ſpectators that the 
« And ſpill her women with child miſcarried, and the children fell 


a — — into fits. This occaſioned a law to be made to re- 
Li Roſcommon, duce the Chorus to fifteen perſons (22). Philoſtratus 


(321) AÆchylus (23) has ſpoken very gory of the reforma- 
was the firſt that tion of the theatre, invented and brought to perfec- 
8 tion by Kſchylus. The decorations; the machines, 
Furies, inſtead of the tombs, the altars, the phantoms, the furies, the 
hair, trumpets, which _—_— upon the theatre were the 
invention of _ oet (24) 1 107 | | 

4 F] His conduct with regard to religion was not 
— 2 . I prudent, whith drew him into . that 
us Pollux, 1. had like to have been fatal to bin.] ey had con- 
cap. 15. apud demned him as an impious perſon on account of a 
Stanleium, pag- Play, and were juſt going to ſtone him, when his 
OT brother Amynias turning up his ſleeve ſhewed the 


1 pore that he had loſt a hand in the ſervice of the 
Ib 6. cap. 6. epublic. Amynias had been thus maimed at the 


* Ex. E, battle of Salamis, where he had fignalized himſelf 
hes om above all the Athenians (25). The Judges reflecting 
fre grey 3 on his valour, and on the friendſhip which he ſhey- 
lum, p. 702. ed for his brother, favoured Æſchylus and declared 
(23) See Diodo- him innocent. It is thus that lian relates the ſtor) 
rus Siculus, I. 11. (26), I have read ſomewhere (27) that he had been 
(% ar Hi ſtoned u the ſtage, if he had not retreated be- 
_ 5. cap. 19. hind an altar of Bacchus, and that he was afterwards 
(27) Apud Bent- brought before the Judges becauſe he had given a 
lium, Net. ad ftroke in one of his Tragedies upon the myſteries of 
— Chroni= Ceres. Plato is very reaſonable when he preſcribes 
Op that no Tragedies ſhould be ated, wherein the Gods 
are ill treated as they are in ſome verſes that he re- 
lates. | He alſo forbids Maſters to make uſe of ſuch 
books for the inſtruction of their Scholars (28). The 
verſes which J mention are Zſchylus's; in which 
he rallies the Gods tertibly: he introduces The- 
tis ſpeaking much after this manner. On the day 9) 
my nupricls Apollo ſung a hymn wherein be A ured 
me I ſhould have a ſon who ſhould live a long time 
. without any diſtemper, hir prot ts and the fine 
hopes be gave me filled me with joy. I thought 
be would be a true Prophet, and yet it is be himſelf 
that has 2 my ſen. There are none that take a 
greater ſwing in libertine maxims than thoſe who 
write for the ſtage ; for if you call them to account, 
on (8 anſwer that they only put ſuch ſpeeches as 
obability requires in the mouths of profane per- 
ons, or ſuch as are diſpleaſed with their fortune. 
It is very certain that the author of a Tragedy ought 
not to be ſuppoſed to believe all the ſentiments that 
he delivers; but there are ſome affectations that diſ- 
cover what may be imputed to him, and be it as it 
will, one may juſtly forbid the ſtage ſome pieces, 
| Whether the author expreſſes his own ſentiments o 
not. Cirano Bergerac uttered ſome impieties in his 

(29) See the Agrippina, which cauſed it to be forbid (29). 
— re des Au- [G] His pieces were leſs pleaſing to the Athenians, 
re 4 got Gue- than thoſe of Sopbocles, tobe was much younger than 
„ is is a diſgrace to which the moſt famous 
authors are ſubject. There are ſome who raiſe them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner above their rivals, that the 
voice of the Public confers the Supremacy upon them 
in the ſcience which they have cultivated. One 
reigus in dramatic pieces, another in romances, &c. 
but alas this Monarchy is not always for life. A 
new Sun ariſes, which by degrees attraQts all the 


128 Plato, de 
Repub. lib. 24 
ſub pen. 


of his poetic rage.. 


retire 


| — 5 | 
ſuffrages ; and ſo the great Author, who had worn 
the crown ſeveral years, ſees himſelf degraded by a 
young man. This ſtabs him in a hundred places, 
and it is but a poor conſolation, to complain of the 
ill taſte or injuſtice of the Public, and to appeal to 

ſterity (30). The Poet who gives ſo good a repre- (30) AÆſchylus 
entation of the diſadvantages of a long life (3 1), 7% bt, when le 
ſhould not Have fotgotten that it expoſes the authors beet 
of the firſt ratik to this ſad diſgrace. They mult die b . OP 
as ſoon as their glory is arrived at its height, and then lib. 8. pag. 
not give time to a new Star to overtake them in their 374- | 
celeſtial coutſe (42). Be that as it will, it is pretend- (3') Juvenal, 
ed that the rigs of Sophocles over Zſchylus was G. 299 
attended with a ſurpriſing diſtinction. The diſpute (33) Hee data 
had been appointed to honour a great ſolemnity Pena din wiven- 
which was celebrated at that time (33). Cimon, %% idem, ibid. 
who was the principal Actor at this feſtival, named 7,143 in the 
the Judges, one out of each tribe, and it was the « 3 of 
firſt time that Sophocles 1 * as a Dramatic Poet. “ long livers. 

V hat a blow was this for Zſchylus, to ſee himſelf, a 92 Ir was the 
veteran full of glory, and exalted with many poeti- 29/07 and the 
ro triumphs, overcome by a firſt attempt ! This was —4 of Ten. 
the cauſe of his abandoning his native ſoil. Nwovvrar- Plut. In — 
1 06 A red EofpoxAtoug, Aiyrras Toy A. 1 ανο e- p. 483. 
re aan Aegis irt ddl, gd ve od re Amen d- 
van, a xi d de eig EntAer, AU A. HA 
moa; mil Th, MN. (34) i. e. © It is reported (34) Plut. ib. F. 
* that, when Sophocles had gained the victory, - 
* ſchylus was ſo vexed and diſturbed in mind, that 7 
he did not ſtay long at Athens, but went in a rage 
4 to Sicily, whete he died and was buried near Gela.“ 

This the Scholiaſt relates; he adds, it is true, that o- 

thers will have it to be Simonides, and not Sopho- 

cles that triumphed over Zſchylus. The diſpute 

between Simonides and Æſchylus was not about Tra- 

gedy, but about Elegy. There Simonides was in his 

rength, and ÆEſchylus in his weakneſs. Such a 

gigantic imagination as that of Æſchylus, ſuch a turn 

of thought as his, his affectation of extravagant ſub- 

limity, were not proper for Elegy (35). It is ob- (35) S M. Le 
ſerved that he never repreſented women in love in 222 * 
his Tragedies; he would have given but an ill re- 3 
preſentation of that paſſion: but when he was to re- 
preſent a woman tranſported with fury, he was in- 
er e (36). However it muſt be confeſſed that (36) Fm 
the ſubject of this Elegy was to the advantage of ten num - 
fſchylus ; for it was to be compoſed in honour of far — 
thoſe who had loſt their lives at the battle of Mara-pLane in —_ 
thon : now he was greatly intereſted in that battle, ervatum ef 
ſeeing he had given proofs of his courage therein, 4 in exprimends 
and preferred this glory to that which he had ac- ue J ad 
quired by his Poems :* ſee the following note. I ſhall i 0 Lora * 
obſerve by the way, that every body * not under - eliciendum 1 
ſtood Suidas, where he ſays that Æſchylus retired Caſſandra catie- 
into Sicily, becauſe the ſeats were broken down dur- i Agamem- 
ing the repreſentation of one of his Tragedies. Some e, nemo 
have taken that literally, without conſidering that in 7 — 
this ſenſe that accident did a great deal of honour Stanleius, p. 506. 
to Æſchylus; it would have been a fign that his The paſſage of 
Pieces drew ſuch a crowd of ſpectators, that the ſeats Ariftophanes in 
unable to bear them broke under them. We muſt 229% © in the 
take the thing as Scaliger underſtood it; that Aſchy- zth AQ, pag. m. 
lus's piece was deſpiſed and rejected. Eamdem for- 243+ 
ſan occafionem innuit Suidas, qui Aſchylum in Sici- 

liam ns Jun refert, guad dum fabulam exbibuerit 


ruerent ſubjellia d rd ri Tu lxyia indurrpiy 
«vrev, ſubſellia frangere dicebatur ; gui ut comici lo- 
guuntur non ſtetit, ſed excidit, Bc eft, non placuit, 

ficut & vire dofifſima Foſepho Scaligero jamdiu moni- 

tum eff Auſen. Leck. Nec me movet quod alii aliter 
Fuvenalis verba fregit ſubſellia verſu, int interpreta- 

ti (37). * Perhaps Suidas alludes to the ſame acci- (37) Stanleius, 
« dent, when he relates that Æſchylus removed to A- P. 797+ 
« thens, becauſe whilſt his play was acting the ſeats 

« broke down. He was ſaid amongſt the Comedians, 

« to break down the ſeats, whole piece could not 

« ſtand, but fell to the ground, that is, did not 

« pleaſe 3 as was long ago obſerved by the learned 

14 Foſeph Scaliger. Nor oes it affect me at all, that 

« others have given a different interpretation to thoſe 
„words of Juvenal, fregit /ab/ellia verſu." 


OO 
$00 


(4d) Scholiaftes, 
in Vita A ſctyli 


ment for him with a fine inſcription [I]. 


This is nat without difficulty.) I have faid 

110 that according to the Arundelian Marbles, 

we muſt place the birth of Zichylus in the laſt 

year of the 63d Olympiad, and his death in the firſt 

year of the eighty firſt. Now, according to Diodo- 

38) Diedor, rus SicuJus (38), we muſt place the death of King 
Sicul. ib. 11. Hiero in the ſecond year of the ſeventy eighth Olym- 
Cap. 66. piad; thus it cannot be true, as ſo many affirm, 
that ZAſchylus retired to King Hiero, and died three 
years aſterwards. He ſurvived this Prince about 
twelve years. I queſtion if one might not ſuppoſe 
that he retired into Sicily twice, and that the authors 
who ſpeak of him do not diſtinguiſh theſe two voy- 
ages It is agreed that the victory which Sophocles 
obtained over him, obliged him to go to the court 
of Hiero. Sophocles was then beginning to enter 
the liſts, and might be twenty eight yup of age. 
This diſpute falls upon the laſt years of the ſeventy 
ſeventh Olympiad. Hiero died three years after, 
more or leſs. It is probable that Æſchylus, on the 
loſs of ſo good a patron, quitted Sicily, and returned 
into his own country, whence other diſcontents o- 
bliged him to depart again ſome years afterwards. 
What better retreat could he chooſe than Sicily, 
where, without doubt, he had left ſome friends, 
when he departed thence the firſt time ? Obſerve 
that they were the inhabitants of Gela, who built 
him a ſepulchre (39). If Hiero had been alive, 
would not he have been deſirous to aſſume the ho- 
nour of this monument? And it is probable that he 
would have erected it in Catanea, his favourite city, 
| (49) Diodor. Si- to which he gave the name of Etna (40). And here 
oul. Jib. 11. cap. is a new difficulty. It was at the beginning of the 
75 Ibidem, ſeventy fixth Olympiad (41) that Hiero would have 
8 the name and the inhabitan's of Catanea changed, 
and was in haſte to finiſh the eſtabliſhment of this 

new city. Now authors ſay, that when Aſchylus 

retired to the court of Hiero, he found him engaged 

in building the city of ZEtna,. and that he wrote a 

Poem on this new city. Therefore he did not retire 

out of pique becauſe of the triumph of Sophocles ; 

for this young Poet did not vanquiſh him till after 
(42) Anno tertis the middle of the ſeventy ſeventh Olympiad (42). Of 
Olympiad 5 ſeptu- all the parts of antient hiſtory, that which relates to 
gf meh 3 the learned is beyond all contradiction the moſt con- 
Al lib. 2 fuſed and the moſt inacceſſible to the exact computa- 
cap» 18. p. 173. tions of a Chronologer. | 
[1] The inhabitants of Gela erefied a monument 
for him with a fine inſcription. }) The words of the 
Scholiaſt who has written the life of Æſchylus are 
as follows. "Anggurore d Image moaurian; ir rok 
Aegis NU, Serie, irg fur p . 

$7464 \avrs ebregs: 


39) See the 
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« When he was dead the inhabitants of Gela buried 
*« him magnificently among their publick monuments, 


and honoured him greatly with the fallowing in- 
« ſcription : 


“This tomb Athenian Æſchylus contains 

*« Euphorion's fon, in Gela's fertile plains. 
* His courage Marathonian fields proclaim, 
And Medes unwilling tell the Hero's fame, 


Pauſanias leaves us no room to queſtion that Æſchy- 
lus himſelf was the author of this epitaph. I ſhall 
tranſcribe his words, becauſe Romulus Amaſeus did 
not underſtand them. Sera. d AN in} 155 
nn return fun NS id S xa; I xai Aging, as 4 
Te gie EHI ,- i THAW, 20 b M ier 
ruo'ty oodves de 3s Toroiror daa in Worugrw, xa 
wpo ARF Ee . i Tad rauwaxiou; 6 d, Th 
1e dh AE, xa Tv wow Wypa/uw, xa} ds Ths 
&:4) 425 proc pr upes Iven To Mapag vier ZATGo; xa} Muds 


Tous is abr &noparts, Nullam autem fuiſſe victo- 


AE S 


retire to Hiero King of Syracuſe (d). This is not without difficulty [IZ]. He lived 
but three years after his arrival in Sicily, The inhabitants of Gela crected a monu- 


The Athenians . a public teſtimony of 
the very particular eſteem they had for his Tragedies [ 


J. We have but ſeven of 
them 


riam qua fint magis Athenienſes, gloriati, quam ea 
quam ex Marathonia pugna ſunt adepti, hinc præcipue 
ut credam adducor ; quod AL ſchylus, cum prope jan 
Nit ut e vita decederet, qui de ſeipſo ant? prorjus 
conticuerat, vir tanta in poifi nomins celebritate, cu- 

Juſque virtus, navalibus præliis ante ad Artemifium 
& Salaminem enituerat, de Marathonla pugna cum 
ſuum carmen ederet, in ip/a operis fronte ſuum & 
patriæ nomen inſcripfit : Marathonium enim ſaltum, 
& Perſas qui illuc deſcenderant, ſuæ tefles virtutis 

citat (43). That is, I am perſuaded that the A- 
*« thenians never gloried in any victory more, than 
„in that which they gained at Marathon, chief- 
* ly for this reaſon; that Æſchylus, when he was 
«* near his end, though he had till that time been 
« altogether filent with regard to himſelf, being a 
« man ſo famous in Poeſy, and whoſe valour had 
« before ſhone forth in the ſea-fights at Artemiſium 
and Salamis, when he publiſhed his Poem on the 
« battle of Marathon, inſcribed his own and his 
country's name in the very front of his work: for 
* he appeals to the plain of Marathon, and the Per- 
* ſians who were then preſent, as witneſſes of his 
* valour.” The tranſlator ſeems here to have made 
three miſtakes. I. When he laid * Aſchylus had 
never ſpoken of himſelt before. II. When he pre- 
ſuppoſed that this Poet fignalized himſelf in the ſea- 
fights of Artamifium and Salamis, before he fought 
at Marat on. III. When he imagined that Æſchy- 
lus put what Pauſanias ſpeaks of at the beginning of 

a Poem compoſed on the battle of Marathon. This 

is not the thought of the Greek author: be intended 

to prove that the victory at Marathon was that in 

which the Athenians gloried the moſt ; and to that 

end, he alledges, that Æſchylus perceiving his death 

to approach laid every thing elle aſide, and content- 

ed himſelf with writing his own name and that of 

his country, and appealing to Marathon and the 

Medes who there loſt their lives, as witneſſes of his 

valour. However, he gained himſelf a great name 

by his Poems, and was really at the fights of Arte- 

miſium and Salamis. When one compares the words 

of Pauſanias with the epitaph of Æſchylus, one can- 

not queſtion his having the epitaph in view. But if 

any one will obſtinately doubt of this Poet's being 

the author of the inſcription, which the inhabitants 

of Gela engraved on his ſepulchre, let him look in 

Athenæus (44), who obſerves: that Æſchylus, hav- 44) Abe we 
ng acquired a very great reputation by his verſes, e ta 

did not however ſelect this part of his glory for . d rn 
the ſubje& of his epitaph, chooſing rather to menti- 779%, % neu 
on that which he had acquired by his valqur (45), rage e 
For proof of this, Athenzus cites the two laſt verſes — r r- 
of 2 epitaph quoted above. | _ _ 
[K] The Athenians gave a public teſtimony of the © ** 

eſteem they had for his F Tha — a pub- b. * 


lib. 627. 
lic decree that his Tragedies ſhould be played after * Þ Gay. 


his death, and he was the only one, whoſe pieces were the ametaſte, ee 
honoured in ſuch a manner (46). Hence he has Þercatter citation 
been introduced boaſting that his Poetry did not die r 
with him, as it did with Euripides (47). Philoſtratus CHUS. 

in the ſixth chapter of the ſixth book of the Life of (46) Scholiats 


lib, 1. p- 13 


22 obſerves that the Athenians aufder Ariſtophanis, 
| 


chylus as the father of Tragedy, and he ſeems alſo £24 Stanleium, 
to inform us, that they invoked bim after his death in 44% Ariftophs- 
the feaſts of Bacchus. "Exuaw di @ r1011@7% is Ale — in Razite 
woue, Rhinuccinus tranſlates it, In Diony/ii fe/tis 
etiam mortuum invocant ; i. e. They invoke him 
even after his death in the feaſt of Bacchus.“ Mo- 
rel has tranſlated it convocant. Vigonere has tranſ- 
lated it ayans encore accouſtume de Jinvoguer & jeux 
& feſfter de Dionyſius, that is, * having been ſtill ac- 
* .cuſtomed to invoke him in the plays and feaſts of 
* Dionyfius.” But without doubt he meant nothing 
elſe than that they invited him to theſe feaſts, in as 
much as they had ordered by a public decree his Trage- 
dies to be „ed there, whence he carried away new tri- 
umphs. Conſylt Voſſius in the zoth page of his Trea7i/e 
of the Greek Poets. hy 7 lefens this honour a 
little, for he contents himlelf with ſaying they ſut- 
3 - ſeied 


43) Paufinin; 


FF 
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them remaining, though he compoſed a great number of them. The beſt edition of 
Aſchylus is that of London 1663 [L]. See in Moreri the manner in which this un- 
happy Poet is faid to have been killed. It was by an eagle's letting fall a tortoiſe 
upon his head [MJ]. I forgot to ſay that Salmaſius, "ug diſcouraged by the difficul- 


ties he met with in /Eſchylus, has declared, that ibis 


oet is more obſcure than the 


holy Scriptures [NJ]. Mr. Moreri has made a conſiderable number of miſtakes [O : — 


fered at Athens the Tragedies of Æſchylus to con- 
tend for the prize after they had been corrected; 
and adds that ſeveral of thoſe who had corrected 
them obtain'd it, Of this number were Euphorion 
(43) Vide Voſſi- and Bion the ſons of Aſchylus (48). The Scholiaſt 
um, de Port. who has written the Life of AZ/chylus, gives another 
Grezis, p. 39+ form to the decree of the Athenians : he pretends 
they ordered that all thoſe who play'd the Tragedies of 
g) T5 E ZEſchylus ſhould obtain a Chorus (49). He ſays alſo, that 
hut 91920%1 the Tragic Poets had a cuſtom of going to the tomb 
Tz 2 of Eſchylus, to do honour to his memory, and that 
forters read) vie- they there played their pieces. Once again, Quinti- 
7 Gold. lian was not a man framed for relating theſe little 
ſtories ; for he degrades this Poet from the mw _ 
i others give him. Some (50) place him above So- 
(50) 1 — Euripides, 2 without deciding 
who has the preference, ſay that each of theſe three 
(51) Plutarchus Poets excelled in certain things (51). But hear 
apud Stanleium, Quintilian's opinion: Tragædias primus in lutem 
and Phrynichus A ſchylus protulit, 5 & gravis, & grandilo- 
„ un, ſæ pe uſque ad vitium: ſed rudis in pleriſque 
— p- 707, 2 incompoſitus, propter quod correftas ejus fabulas 
702. in certamen deferre poſterioribus Poztis Athenienſes 
permiſere; ſuntque eo modo multi coronati. Sed longe 
clarius illuftraverunt hoc _ Sophocles atque Euri- 
pides : quorum in diſpari dicendi via uter fit Potta 
(52) Quintilian, Melior, inter plurimos querritur ( 2). i. e. Aſchy- 
lib. x, cap. 1. * Jus was the firſt that publiſhed Tragedies ; his ſtyle 
« js grave and ſublime, and frequently lofty even to a 
« fault: but generally harſh and incorrect; where- 
fore the Athenians gave the later Poets leave to 
4 correct his Plays when they contended for the 
« crown, by which means many obtained it. But 
« Sophocles and Euripides ſhone much brighter; and 
« many make a doubt which of them is to be ac- 
% counted the beſt Poet.“ Menedemus the Philoſo- 
pow always allowed Zſchylus the firſt rank. See 

is life in Diogenes Latrtius, Book II. SeR. 133. 
[L] The beſt edition of Aſchylus is that of London 
53) See the (53)-] Thomas Stanley publiſhed it in 1663, in foo. 
hs des Sa- He added a Latin Tranſlation and a learned Commen- 
=_ for the 24 tary of his own, the Notes of the ancient Scholiaſt, 
March 1665. the Fragments of the loſt pieces, the various Readings 
of the manuſcripts, and the obſervations of ſome 
learned Critics who have commented upon this Poet. 
The order of the preceding editions is as follows: 
The firſt was, that of Aldus Manutius at Venice in 
(58) That which 15 18: it contained only fix Tragedies (54). Tur- 
b intitled Clog. nebus reprinted them at Paris in 1552, with Variæ 


thre is want - Lefiones. The ſame year Franciſcus Robortellus publiſh- 


ing in it. , edthe ſeven Tragedies of Æſchylus at Venice, with his 

Conjectures and thoſe of Michael Sophiani, and with 

as many Scholia, as he was able to collect by con- 

ſulting the old Copies. Five years afterwards — 

Stephens printed an edition that ſurpaſſed thoſe 

which went before it. It contained the Agamemnon 

entire, which till then had appeared mutilated. 

The text of Æſchylus was corrected in ſeveral places, 

the ſame was done by the Scholia, and they were al- 

ſo enlarged. This was the work of Petrus Vic- 

torius. To theſe were added the Obſervations of 

Henry Stephens. At laſt Gulielmus Canterus pub- 

liſhed a new edition at Antwerp in 1580, in which 

he corrected an infinite number of Gals, and diſ- 

poſed each verſe in its proper order, which had 

not been done betore. he Latin verſion which 

Oporinus publiſhed for Joannes Sauromannus is good 

55) Taken from for nothing (55). Thoſe who hereafter ſhall engage 

the Preface of in the perfecting of the Hiſtorical Dictionaries, 
Thomas Stanley. ought not to forget the Hiſtory of the Editions. 

[M] He was killed by a tortoiſe, &c.) Vale- 

(56) Lib. g. cap- rius Maximus (56), whom Mr. Moreri quotes, is 

12, not the only one that ſays this: Suidas declares it 


(57) tn dece in two places (57): The Scholiaſt upon Æſchylus af- 
— 4 in firms it alſo (58). Pliny had faid it before them (59), 


(58) In Via and with this circumſtance, that Æſchylus was gone 
* 


cyl. into the open fields, to avoid the fulfilling of a predic- 
(59) This does | | 


nat relate to Val. 


Linus, 


tion which threatned him with the fall of ſome- 

thing that day. Ingenium et ei (aquilæ) teſtudines rap- 

tas frangere d ſublimi jaciendo, que ſors interemit 

Poetam A#ſchylum prædidtam fatis (ut ferunt) eius 

diei ruinam ſecura cali fide caventem (60). (60) Plin. lib. 
[N] Salmaſius has declared that this Poet is more d cap. 3. p. m. 

obJcure than the Holy Scriptures.] Theſe are the 39" 

words of Salmafius (61): Nui. Aſcbylun poſſit (et) De Hef vn 


 adfirmare Gra? nunc ſtienti magis patere explicabi- ca, p 37+ EPI. 


lem quam evangelia aut epiſtolas Apoſtolicas ? Unus t. 
= Agamemnon obſcuritate ſuperat quantum eſt li- 
rorum ſacrorum cum ſuis Hebraiſmis & Syriaſmis, 
& tota Helleniflica ſupellefile vel farragine. * Who 
„that is now skilled in Greek can find Æſchylus 
% more intelligible than the Goſpels or the Apoftoli- 
cal Epiſtles ? His Agamemnon only exceeds the 
« ſacred Writings with all their Hebraiſms, Syria- 
« ciſms, and ſtuff of Helleniſms.” 
[O] Mr. Moteri has made a conſiderable number of 
miſtakes.) Having ſaid that ZEſchylus had diſcovered 
in three battles that he was no leſs a ſoldier than a man 
of letters; he adds, that to give a more particular 
proof of his courage, it will be ſufficient to ſay, that 
he was the brother of that famous Cynegirus, who 
having both his hands cut off, as be laid bold of 4 
veſſel of the enemy, did not however give over fight- 
ing with the Barbarians. I find four miſtakes in 
theſe words. I. To have a very brave brother is no 
proof that a man is brave himſelf, II. At leaſt it is 
not ſo convincing a proof, that the mention of it 
is enough to perſuade the reader. III. At leaft it is 
not a more particular proof of it, than that which 
is borrowed from the courage one has ſhewn on 
three great occaſions. IV. As for Cynegiras, we 
muſt abide by what Herodotus ſays of him: that -\ 
he was killed after his hand had been cut off, that 
hand, I ſay, with which he held a veſſel of the Per- 
fians. What the Greek authors have added to this, 
does not ſo much reſemble the Legends of Orlando 
Furioſo, and of the guatre fils 4imon. Who can believe 
that a man, whoſe two hands were juſt cut off, could 
have ſtrength enough to ſeize upon a galley only 
with his teeth, and to hold it? Cynegiri guogue mi- 
litis Athenienfs gloria magnis ſcriptorum laudibus ce- 
lebrata eft, qui poſt prælii innumeras cædes, cum fus 
gientes hoſtes ad naves egifſet, onuſtam navem dextra 
manu tenuit, nec prius demiſfit quam (manum) amit- 
teret; tum guogue amputata dextra, navem ſiniſtra 
comprehendit, quam & ipſam cum amiſiſſet, ad poſtre- 
mum morſu navem detinuit. Tantam in eo virtutent 
fuiſſe, ut non tot cædibus fatigatus ; non duabus na- 
nibus amiſſis victus; truncus ad poſtremum, veluti & 
rabida fera, dentibus dimicaverit (62). i. e. The (6+) Juſtinus, 
« glory of Cynegirus an Athenian Soldier is cele- lib. 2. cap. 9. 
„ brated by authors with great praiſes, who after he 
„ had ſlain innumerable enemies in the battle, when 
„ he had drove others to their ſhips, held one of them 
„that was well mann'd with his right hand, and 
did not let go his hold till he had loſt it: when 
he had loſt his right hand, he ſeized the ſhip with 
his left, and when he had loſt that, he held it 
„with his teeth. So great was his valour, that not 
« being wearied with ſo great a ſlaughter ; not con- 
«« quered by the loſs of both his hands, maimed as 
« he was, fought like a wild beaſt with his teeth.” 
I ſhould as ſoon believe what Pliny ſays of the 
Remora in the firſt Chapter of the third Book; The 
Veh miſtake of Mr. Moreri is his ſaying that Z(chy- 
lus, after the battles of Marathon, Salamis and Pla. 
tee, devoted himſelf to the compoſing of Trage- 
dies. He tells us (63), that he had applied him- (63) See above, 
ſelf to it, when he was but a little boy, and Citation (11). 
he had diſputed the prize for Tragedy with Pra- 
tinas about twenty years before the E of Pla- 
tææ (64). VI. The Scholiaſt does not place the death (64) In the joth 
of this Poet under the 78th Olympiad, — Suiday 
riuas 
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romance | 


(r) Quint. Ti- 
tut. Orator. |. 5 · 
C., Il, P · me 241. 


(2) Hujus mate- 
ric ducem nobis 
SE ſopum noveris 
qui reſponſo Det- 
Pbici Apollints 
monitus ridicula 
orſus ej? ut legenda 
firmaret. i. e. 
6% You know 

«© Z/Eſop is our 
<< leader in this 
«« ſubject, who 
« being admo- 
<< niſhed by the 
«© Oracle of Del- 
« phi, wrote in 
4c a ludicrous 

% way, to ftrike 
© the more. 


AES 


 FSOP, in Latin Æſopus, the name of ſome ancient perſons. of whom I am going 


to ſpeak in diſtinct articles. 
his own merit beſtow the firſt place. 


I begin with him on whom both the order of time, and 


Z£SOP, the firſt or the principal author of the Fables [A], was a Phrygian, and 
flouriſhed in the time of Solon, that is, about the fiftieth Olympiad (a). His life, as () See the 
Planudes has given it, is ſo well known, even to little children, that this alone might * 


determine me not to give any extracts of it. 


But another reaſon determines me to 


have no - up to this work; namely, that it is agreed on by all judges to be a 
] 


[4] He was the firſt or principal author of the fa- 
bles.] I would not ſay that Æſop was the inventor 
of them, for Quintilian is not of that opinion. 7//# 
quogue fabulæ, ſays he (1), gue etiamſs originem non 
ab A ſopo atceperunt (nam videtur eorum primus au- 
tor Hefiodus) nomine tamen AM ſopi maxime celebran- 
tur, ducere dnimos ſolent, precipue ruſticorum & im- 
peritarum, qui & ſimplicius que fifta ſunt, audiunt, 
&& capti wvoluptate, facile iis quibus delectantur 
conſentiunt. That is, Thoſe Fables alſo, which, 
« though they were not originally invented by 
« Aſop, (for Heliod ſeems to have been the firit 
% author of them) are yet very much celebrated un- 
« der the name of AEſop, draw the attention chiefly 
% of the rude and ignorant, who more eaſily at- 
* tend to fiftions, and being caught by pleaſure 
* ſoon give their aſſent to what delights them.” 
I ſhould rather aſcribe therefore the glory of the 
invention to Heſiod; but without doubt he left the 
thing very imperfect. Aſop improved it ſo happily, 
that he is eſteemed as the true auther of this ſort of 
productions. 


£Eſopus auctor quam materiam reperit, 

Hanc ego polivi verſibus ſenariis. 

&« If any thoughts in theſe Iambics ſhine, 

« TY invention's ZEſop's, and the verſe is mine.” 


It is thus that Phœdrus begins his fables. Avienus 
makes the ſame obſervation in the Preface to his (2). 
Priſcian makes uſe of the word inventor with reſpect 
to Aſop ; but he corrects himſelf preſently, and re- 
duces the affair to the proper terms: I ſunt ea, (fa- 
bula) ſays he, vetuſtiſimi guogue autores, Hefiodus, 
Archilochus, Plautus, Horatius. Nominantur autem 
ab inventoribus fabularum aliæ & ſopiæ, aliæ Cypriæ, 
aliæ Lybice, aliæ Sybaritice, omnes autem communi- 
ter Mſepie ; guoniam in conventibus frequenter ſo- 
lebat A ſopus fabulis uti. That is, The moſt an- 
« cient authors, Heſiod, Archilochus, Plautus, Ho- 
« race wrote in this way, Some fables are by the 
“ inventors of them called ZEſopian, others Cyprian, 
« others Libyan, others Sybaritic, but all in general 
* commonly Zſopian ; becauſe ÆEſop often made 
« uſe of fables in aſſemblies.” This is not exact; 
for if Heſiod, who is more ancient than Æſop, 
made uſe of fable, it follows that ÆEſop was not 
the inventor of them. Of the four ſorts of fable, 
of which Priſcian ſpeaks; three of them have the 
name of a country and not of their inventor. In 
fine, if all theſe four ſorts are called in common 
A ſopiæ, becauſe Æſop uſually ſpoke in Fables, =_y 
was it ſaid a few lines before, that the Fables, whic 

were called Æſopiæ, were ſo named on account of 
their inventor ? Aphthonius has fallen into moſt of 


(2) In Preexer- theſe errors, Rx Aft 5, ſays he (3), EveapiTixoc, : Ka; 


eitamentis, 


KiAiz, al Kungiog Tpog Tos fupivins wired; 7a d 
r, Vx 5 warner Aiowncg. AryadIo TG Tor Are A- 
beg Warrw ovyſpu U Tus woJes, That is, © It is 
called Sybaritica, and Cilix, and Cypria, the names 
« being taken from the inventors. But becauſe /E- 
ſop has excelled all others in the writing of fables, 
they have obtained the name of Æſapiæ.“ Ma- 
crobius makes a remark, not foreign to our preſent 
purpoſe. He diſtinguiſhes between fabula and Fa- 
buloſa narratio; he would have a Fable to be a re- 
lation abſolutely falſe, and a fabulous narration to be 
a number of fiftions built upon a foundation of truth. 
This is the nature of Epic-poems and Romances, Ma- 
crobius gives the fictions of AÆſop as an example of Fa- 
ble, and the relations of Heſiod, the rituals or books of 
religion as an example of fabulous narration. In guibu/- 
dam & argumentum ex fits locatur, & per mendacia ipſe 
2 


„and that the groſs abſurdities in it render it unworthy of all credit. I 


ſhall - 


relationis ordo contexitur, ut ſunt illæ ſopiæ fa- 

bule elegantia fitionis illuſtres. At in alits argu- 

mentum quidem fundatur veri ſoliditate : ſed hæc ipſa 

veritas per guædam compoſita & fila profertur, & 

hot jam wocatur fabuloſa narratio, non fabula, ut 

ſunt Ceremoniarum ſacra, ut Hefiodi & Orphei que | 

de Deorum progenie aftuve narrantur (4). That is, (4) Macrchiye, 
In ſome the very argument is taken from a fiction, , S. $c/p;, 
« and the order of the narration is woven together lib. 1. cap. 2. 
« with untruths, as the Fables of Æſop, which are 

“ famous for the elegance of their fiction. But in 

others the argument is founded on the ſolidity of 

„truth; but this very truth is delivered in {ome 

„ compoſitions and fiftions, and this is called a fa- 

„ bulous Narration, not a Fable, as the ſacred Books 

of Ceremonies, and thoſe of Heſiod and Orpheus 

about the genealogy and acts of the Gods.“ 
Freinſhemius did not perfectly comprehend Macro- 

bius's thought, when he made uſe of it to explain 

the paſſage of Priſcian, where it is ſaid that Heſiod, 
Archilochus, &c. brought Fables into uſe. Frein- 

ſhemius gives an admonition upon this ; that there 

is a great difference between the Fables of Heſiod, 

and thoſe of Alop: thoſe of Heſiod are fabulous 
Narrations, thoſe of Zſop are properly a Fable (5). (5) Freinſhem. 
He takes this diſtinction in the ſenſe of Macrobius, * , ad Fa- 


and quotes him: this is miſtaking the point; for % Phedr, 


when Quintilian and Priſcian and others ſay, that 

Heſiod uſed Fables; they mean that he makes uſe of 

the fiftions of the Apologue: they never thought 

of the fabulous Narrations which he ſung on the 

birth and actions of the Gods (6). Thus the Fables (5) Confer theſe 
of Heſiod now in queſtion, and thoſe of Æſop are words of Mr. 


M . 
of the ſame nature. N 


li 
[B] It is agreed on 2 all judges that his life by Pla- Dieu: oft Æ 
nudes is a romance.) It is not without reaſon that in £*5 203972, nm 
the Dutch edition of Moreri, the reader is inform- gue 2 
ed, that Planudes has not given the Hiſtory of Æſop, , . 
but a rhapſody of lies and abſurdities. Mr. de la Fon- Heat bc firers: 
taine was not ignorant of the judgment which the pub- O Luſi 
lic form'd of this Life of A#/op : I ſee hardly any body, 1 #4 Ar 
ſays he (7), who does not look upon that which Planu- _— 3 
des bas left us as fabulous. He has followed it how- genus 2 
ever, and has even ſaid, that he has found at the weft, i. e. 
end but little certainty in the Criticiſm on the work © Afop was 
of Planudes. It is partly founded, continues he,, 2 14 
upon what paſſes between Xanthus and Aſop : where d duft he 6:6 
we find too many fooleries. He anſwers, that ſuch “ taught dumb 
things happen to every wile man. But if this an- “ creatures to 
{wer appeared very ſolid to him, why has he re- 2 * 
trenched from the work of Planudes, every thing .; re deg 
that ſeemed to bim too childiſh; or not over de- ac the nightin- 
cent; Thus Mr. de la Fontaine approves a criticiſm “, gale's ſpeech 
in Deed which he had oppoſed in words. This is © to the 2 
not the only thing in which we may criticiſe upon, Ar 
him; for we may affirm to him, that the hiſtorical 4 g +. way 
falſhoods, Lycerus King of Babylon, contemporary . of writing. 
with Nectenabo King of Egypt, and ſuch marks of (7) La Fintains, 
ignorance, are the chief cauſe of our rejecting the Lif? Fares m_ 
of Aſop. Mr. de la Fontaine has not retrenched that RO 

for this reaſon : As Planudes, ſays he (8), lived"in an (8) Ibid- 

age wherein the memory of A fop's adventures could 

not yet be extinguiſhed, I thought he knew by tradition 

what he has left us. If Planudes had lived two hun- 

dred years after Æſop, his knowledge derived from 

tradition muſt have been at that time very un- 

certain, A cautious man would hardly believe the 

traditions of two Centuries concerning the life of a 

perſon : he would ask whether the facts related were 

put in writing when they were.recent ; and if he 

ſhould be anſwered. no, but that the memory of 

them has been preſerved by oral tradition from fa- 

ther to ſon, he knows Scepticiſm to be the prudent 

part, The reaſon is much ſtronger for rejecting 


the 


ef un 
Hiſtoi 
rages | 
Decem 
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ſhall refer therefore to Mr. Moreri thoſe who deſire an article extracted from Planudes, 


bortent authors. (c * 


(% That s and _ here only of ſuch things as come from good hands (5). Plutarch affirms 
That Crœſus ſent ÆEſop [C] to Periander the Tyrant of Corinth, and to the 


(c) L. Corvivi® Oracle of Delphi. II. That Socrates found no other expedient to obey the God of 


ſapientium, pag · 
150» 1 
222 
Pritis, p- 16. 


the relations of Planudes, if they come only by tra- 
dition, ſeeing he did not come into the world, 
till about eighteen Centuries after Aſop. Had 
Mr. de la Fontaine been aware of this, would he 
have ſaid that Planudes lived in an age wherein the 
memory of A ſop's adventures could not yet be extinguiſh- 
ed ? Somebody has ſaid very well, that as to the things 
which regard the Patriarchs and Prophets, the Jews 
of the ſixth Century deſerve credit no more than 
thoſe of the ſeventeenth ; I ſpeak of the Jews who 
quote only oral traditions. We may ſay the ſame 
thing of Aſop. He was known with no more cer- 
tainty by tradition to the Greek Monks of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth Century, than to thoſe of the 
preſent. | 
I had forgot the groſs ignorance of Planudes in 
point of Chronology. He did not know that Æſop 
lived a long time before Euripides: He has introdu- 
ced Æſop quoting two or three verſes of Euripides, 
and even naming him. We may conclude from 
thence that all the harſh things that Æſop ſaid to his 
maſter's wife the firſt time he ſaw her, are the in- 
vention of Planudes ; and if he forged this firſt con- 
verſation, he might as well forge more. He ſuppoſes 
that Xanthus the Philoſopher having bought Æſop, 
was ſcolded at by his wife becauſe of the prodigious 
uglineſs of his flave, and that Aſop ſaid to this 
woman, You, Madam, toould have had the Philoſs- 
pher have bought you a young, handſome, luſty fel- 
low, to ſee you naked in the bath, and play with you 
at a game, fatal to your husband's honour. O 
Euripides, thy mouth was a golden one, ſince theſe 
(9) Xs, & die- words came out of it (9). He recited ſome verſes 
wiz, ib 7% of Euripides againſt women. Is it not true that 
78, Jg. Planudes, having a mind to disburthen himſelf of a 
4 bien, dean COMMON place that loaded his head, has made Æſop 
verre c ſpeak thus without any judgment? I have read in 
Ta, ids yur Mr. Menage (10) that this error in Chronology has 
_— OE been taken notice of by Meziriac and F. Vavaſſeur. 
nas — As to the laſt, ſince I have his book de Ludicra Dictione, 
raid T4 wg I can verify the quotation of Mr. Menage. It is very 
n Ts one juſt ; for theſe are the words of the Jeſuit (11). 


Hr 'Evghrydn, Duale autem Balxaci, putas quod AM ſopo primum in 


. —— herilem dimum ingreſſo, cumque hero (12) colloguenti 
Tune h ſententiolam affingit Euripidis adverſus mulieres, at- 
Planudes, n pie ipſum etiam Euripidem appellari nomine facit gui 
Pita H ſcbi, p. oftoginta (1 3] minimum annis nhtus eft poſtquam A ſo- 
0 I Diog. Fus vivere defiit ? i. e. What do you think of his 
Laert. lib, z, making AÆſop at his firſt coming into his maſter's 
num. 72. % houſe, and diſcourſing with his miſtreſs, to uſe a 
ee de « faying of Euripides againſt women, and to men- 
= "ie « tion the very name of Euripides who was born at 
(12) It touts *©* leaſt eighty years after the death of Æſop?“ But 
have been berg. as for the life of Æſop by the learned Meziriac, I have 
(13) This _ never been able to find it, I know it pry by theſe 

agree with words of Mr. Pelliſſon, in his catalogue of Meziriac's 
3 works (14); The true life of ep in French, T ſay 
er Fables pub- the true one, becauſe that of Planudes is accounted 
liſhed by Mr. fabulous by the learned. See the Note [O]. 


— * [C] Platarch affirms that Cræſus ſent Aſop.] I 
re autres le P. 

— Crœſus, though I have read in Sethus Calviſius, that 
fait citer Euri- he flouriſhed in the third year of the forty ſixth 
bid. par Eſope Olympiad ; that he died in the fourth year of the 
rnd ow fifty third, and that Crœſus aſcended the throne in 


de deux- n 

evant Euripids the ſecond year of the fiſty fourth. I do not re- 
P Auachromiſme gard Calviſius's quoting Suidas, I rely more upon 
o un peu vicents Plutarch, who obſerves in ſeveral places that Æſop ap- 
Hiſtoire des Ouv- peared at the court of Crœſus, and that he travelled for 
Tages des Savans. 

Decembre 1692, 

P. 153. "LIVE 


ita miſta 


think it probable that Aſop was at the court of 


Dreams, without injuring his profeſſion, than to turn the Fables of Æſop into verſe (d) 
[D]. III. That Æſop and Solon were together at the court of Croeſus King of Lydia (e). C » 77a St. 


IV. That“ © 9+ 


the ſervice of this Prince. Mademoiſelle de Scuderi (15) (15) gee the 4th 
might therefore ſuppoſe him to be at this court with Part of the G-2:d 
Solon, and ſeveral other great perſonages; ſhe might, Or. 

I fay, ſuppoſe this without laying hold on the privi- 

lege of Anachroniſms, of which the authors of Ro- 

mances are no leſs in poſſeſſion than the Poets. She 

has made Eſop ſupport his character very well, 

whoſe ingenious fables, ſays ſhe, conceal ſo ſolid and 

ſerious a moral, under natural and diverting inven- 

tions. I am afraid that Mr. de la Fontaine has not 

been ſo exact in an Hiſtorical Work, as Mademoiſelle 

de Scuderi in a Romance. He places (16) the birth (16) Ia the EU 
of Æſop about the fifty ſeventh Olympiad ; now it f £/+. 
appears that Crceſus loſt both his kingdom and liberty 

in the fifty eighth Olympiad : where then ſhall we 

place what paſſed between Crœſus and Æſop, ac- 

cording to Mr. de la Fontaine himſelf? I have faid 


that I preferred Plutarch's authority to that of Sui- 


das, and I do not repent it, for there is nothing but 

incompatible confuſions in Suidas. On one fide he ſays 

the inhabitants of Delphi threw ZEſop from a precipics 

in the fifty fourth Olympiad, and on the other, that 

Eſop compoſed two books about the middle of the 

fortieth Olympiad concerning his adventures at Del- 

phi. He adds, that Eſop lived with Crœſus (17), (17) A 

and had a ſhare in the friendſhip of that Prince. a=g #97 21 

Scaliger pretends (18) that the laſt of theſe two paſ-?*%*; . 

ſages refutes the other: His reaſon is, that a man —. fo Fett 

who writes the Hiſtory of what befel him at Delphi, nm. 1457 Pags 

could not have been thrown from a precipice at that 92, 93. 

place. But this does not prove that Suidas was miſ⸗ 

taken in the firſt paſſage: Æſop might go to Delphi 

more than once, and the Hiſtory of his Adventures 

might relate only to his firſt journey. To refute 

Suidas it ſhould be faid, I. That a man of Aſop's 

condition could not have been of any conſequence 

when he was very young, that he muſt therefore have 

been at leaſt 30 years old, when in the 4oth Olympiad 

he wrote the Hiftory of his Voyage to Delphi, and that 

he muſt conſequently have been eighty ſix years of age 

when the people of Delphi threw him from a precipice 

in the fifty fourth Olympiad. Now it is abſurd to ; 

make him ſo old. II. If Aſop had been important (19) NOS 

enough to publiſh his adventures at Delphi in the Plato in PL... 

fiftieth Olympiad, he could not live till the reign of ne, p. m. 46. C. 

Crœſus. Thus the authority of Suidas is nothing in that ie,“ Make 

this article, That of Euſebius is ſtronger. He. OI 

places the death of Æſop in the fourth year of the war vo 

fifty fourth Olympiad. | follows « Un- 
[D] Socrates found no other expedient to obey the ci is to be ta- 

God of Dreams, than to turn the 2 of Aſop into _ in this place 

verſe.) To ſee this particular in its juſt extent, we ar _—_ 

muſt have recourſe to Plato, who tells us that Muſes vrefide. . 

Socrates was often admoniſhed in his dreams to (20% Ar,. 

apply himſelf to the exerciſes of the Muſes (19). He . 77 „ 4» 

took this for ſo many exhortations to continue in 2 e, 2G” 

what he was about: he thought Philoſophy was wars hs 

the grand and real buſineſs of the Muſes. But 74 e. 

when be ſaw himſelf condemned to death, he thought 1 For I thought 

that Poetry perhaps might be the exerciſe command- .. 3 0 | 

ed him in his dreams. So to play the ſureſt game « not — 0 

(20) he determined to obey the order of the God of ©& the world 

Dreams, by interpreting it according to the uſual ſenſe © before 1 hed 

of the words; and fitting down to Poetry, began with“, beſed the 


. . 2 
a Poem in honour of the God (21) whoſe feaſt was at a — cag 


that time celebrating. Afterwards conſidering that to be « dreams. Plato 


a Poet (which he was not) he muſt publiſh ſome Fables, ibid. 
he turned ſome of Æſop's Apologues into verſe, ſuch on was 


. pollo. 
as firſt occurred to his memory (22). Socrates gave (22) Plato, in 


this Phæ dene, p. 46. 
e. 


e here in queting the «verds of Sir Roger Leſtrange: They are in the Preface, and again in the fourth chapter of his Life of Æſop, edit. in 


fol. Lenden 1692. © he werds of the Preface are, “ Vavaſor the Jeſuit, in a Tract of his, De Ludicra Didtione, takes notice of ſome groſs miſtakes 


in Planudes]. He tells us of his going into Egypt in the days of King Nectenabo; which Nectenabo came not into the world till well nigh two 
undred years after him. And ſo he makes him greet his miſtreſs upon his firſt entrance into his maſter's houſe, with a bitter ſentence again wo- 


*© men out of Euripides (as he pretends) when yet /Elop had been dead a matter of fourſcore years before t other was born.” His words in the Lite of 

ſop, are as follows ; © Vavator the Jeſuit, in his De Ludicra Dictione, takes notice of a blunder here in the Chronology of the ſtory. For AEſop 
* Was murdcred at leaſt fourtcore years beſore Euripides was born Perhaps either Mr. Bayle, or the Author of the Hiſt. des Quvr, des Savans by a 
great over ſight, quoted wvhat Sir Roger ſays in the Preface Nectenabo, 1»ftead of ꝛbbat be ſays of Euripides.] CIT. REM. 


(14) Hificire de Þ Academie Francoiſe, pag. m. 262. 
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(24) La Fon- b 
taine, Preface des hardly been publiſhed when Socrates thought fit to 


AES 


IV. That thoſe of Delphi having pu Aſop to death [E] cruelly and unjuſtly, and 


finding themſelves expoſed to ſevera 


calamities on account of this injuſtice, made a pub- 
lic declaration that they were ready to make ſatisfaction to the memory of Æſo 
V. That having treated thereupon with a native of Samos they were delivered from %: 
the evil that afflicted them. We may eaſily diſcover from the converſation of 


(J. (/) De fre Ny. 


indict a, 
Ps 556, 557. 


Aſop and Solon, that if the firſt ſpoke like a Courtier, the laſt ſpoke like a 


true Philoſopher 54 
againſt the faults o 


this anſwer on the day of his death to Cebes, as a 
reaſon for his making Poems in priſon. Cebes it 
ſeems had asked him the reaſon of this new con- 
duct. Plutarch explains to us the medium that So- 
crates found to reconcile the characters of Poet and 
Philoſopher together. It was to chuſe ſuch a ſubject for 
the Fables as contained the moſt ſolid truths, and ex- 
cellent rules of morality : O9 d Tena rug in M 
du Toru, and „ vr eb, Art d eres 
eAnFuay drywngn; Toy enarres Sen, & wires i ud” dv- 


ung Vids dhe. Tx; d Airany ret ines hn 


(23) Plutarchus, Id gn, ws Toinow tx dra f Vids fen mores: (23). 


de Audiendis Po- That is, “ Socrates being prompted to write Poeſy by 
et1s, p. 16. C. if 


« ſome dreams, he who had all his life time been a zeal- 
* ous contender for truth, was not at all formed to give 
« a probability to fiction. So he took the Fables of 
« Eſop for his ſubject: not —_— that as Poe- 
« try, which was not fiction.“ Mr. de la Fontaine, 
the happieſt man in France at giving a turn to a 
ſtory, did not think himſelf obliged to follow Pla- 
to's narration ſervilely. It may be judged by the fol- 
lowing remarks, whether the turn he has given to 
this be ſ@ happy as one might expect from ſuch a 
pen. 
1. The beginning and ending of Mr. de la Fon- 
taine's narration do not ſeem to be made one for 


the other (24). The Fables aſcribed to AEſop had 


cloath them in the livery of the Muſes. This 1s his 
beginning ; but ſee how he concludes : he employed 
his la moments, in turning them inte verſe. The 
beginning prepares us for ſeeing ſome great impatience 
in Socrates; and the concluſion informs us that he 
waited till the hour of his death: and as he lived ſe- 
venty years, it is ealy to find that he was in no 

eat hurry ; for it cannot be ſaid that the Fables 
of Eſop did not appear till towards the latter part 
of the life of Socrates : they appeared during the life 
of the author, and there were about a hundred years 
between the death of ZEſop and the birth of Socra- 
tes. Judge now whether it can be faid, that theſe 
Fables had hardly been publiſb'd, when Socrates thought 
fit to turn them into * II. Mr. de la Fontaine 
has carried on the thread of his narration in ſuch a 
manner, that one cannot tell by it whether Socrates 
tranſlated ÆEſop's Fables on the very day of his 
death, or ſome days before, and that it ſeems to 
make the former moſt probable of the two; and yet the 
former is falſe. III. The author advances that the 
dream return'd after the condemnation of Socrates ; 
and yet Socrates does not ſay this to Cebes. IV. 
The author ſuppoſes that Socrates was admoniſhed 
by a dream to apply himſelf to Muſic, and that he was 
uneaſy about the ſenſe of ſuch a dream, on account of 
the inutility of Muſic with regard to morality. But 
it is plain from Plato's account, that Socrates never 
imagined that the God of Dreams required him 
to ling and play upon inſtrements. This Philoſopher 
always ſuppoſed that even in the literal ſenſe his 
dreams exhorted him to Poeſy. 

[LE] Thoſe of Delphi having put Aſop to death.] 
His ſtory is in P/utarch (25). He relates that Æſop 
came to Delphi, with a great quantity of gold and 
filver, 2 ordered by Crœſus to offer a great ſa- 
crifice to Apollo, and to give a conſiderable ſum 
to each inhabſtant. The quarrel which aroſe be- 
tween the Delphians and him, was the occaſion 
(after his ſending away the facrifice) of his ſend- 
ing back the money to Crœſus; for he thought that 
thoſe for whom this Prince deſigned it, had ren- 
dred themſelves unworthy of it, The inhabitants 
of Delphi contrived an accuſation of ſacrilege againſt 
him, and pretending they had convicted him, caſt 
him down from the top of a rock. God being in- 
cenſed at this action, chaltiled them with plague 

2 


Notwithſtanding this it muſt be allowed that Æſop's Lectures 
men were the fulleſt of good ſenſe and wit that can be imagined 
[G]. Thoſe who have ſaid that his Apologues are the moſt uſeful of all the 


ables 
of 


(26) His name 
and famine: inſomuch that to gain a ceſſation of * Iden ac- 
theſe ſcourges, they ſignified in all the aſſemblies of —_ 
Greece, that if any one ſhould come for the honour men, according to 
of Zſop, to demand that his death ſhould be aveng- Herodotus, book 
ed, they would give him ſatisfaction. In the third II. chap. earn. 
generation there preſented himſelf a native of Samos s, yy 
(26), who was no otherwiſe related to Æſop, than 8 reflec 
as he was deſcended from perſons who had bought ſp wa: a fav. 
that Fabuliſt at Samos. The Delphians gave this man 4. the ame time 
ſatisfaction, and thereby delivered themſelves from ir' Nhodope 
the diſeafes and famine that tormented them (27). 7 1 

[FI If Afop ſpake as a Courtier, Solon ſpake like (27) dixac Pay 
a true Philoſopher.) Solon abated nothing of his Tic @ A ra 
rigid maxims before Crœſus: he ſpake to him of, a 
the vanity of human grandeur in the ſame tone of „ 
voice, as if he had been to comfort a poor ſick man; Vindicta, p. 5 
and ſhewed no manner of complaiſance to the pre- A. i. e. The 
judices of that Monarch, who was infatuated with“ Delphians | 
the thought that riches are the ſource of happineſs, , Mims col. 
This behaviour gave ſuch offence to Crœſus, that he .. 3 
ſent Solon back without any mark of eſteem. ZEſop, « from their at- 
who had been ſent for by this Prince, found himſelf “ fictions. 
much honoured at his Court: he was grieved at So- (28) 0 % g. 
lon's diſgrace, and ſpeaking to him as a friend, You | r 
fee, Solon, lays he, we muſt either not come near Kings, * De inf 
or elſe we muſt entertain them with things that are very vu fra, e. 
agreeable to them. That is not the caſe, anſwered t ien, = 
Solon, we muſt either ſay nothing at all to them, or 3 
ay only what is good (28). 1 cannot be denied pda v 
but this admonition of Aſop ſhews him to have X#7: 92a3ge- 
been acquainted with a court, and with great men: , ** e. 
but Solon's anſwer is the true teſt of thoſe Divines Tier 0 1 
161 675 conſcience of Princes. | any d oc 
% leftures againſt the faults men e on a0 
were the fulliſ of good 4 and - that nd be Cary wag 
imagined.) Can any inventions be more happy, than ava agg _ 
the images which ZEſop made uſe of, to inſtru Plut. i» Sel, 
mankind ? they are exceedingly fit for children, and . 24. That a, 
no leſs proper for grown perſons: They have all A 22 
that is neceſſary to perſect a precept, I mean the « the x. 
mixture of the uſeful with the agreeable (29). Aulus « (being then at 
Gellius expreſſes this very well in the 29 Chapter © Sardis, upon 
of the 2d Book of his Nees Attice. Aſapusille, Ereius's in- 
2 Phrygia fabulator haud immeritd ſapiens exiſtima- "= 3 
tus eft ; quum que utilia monitu ſuaſuque erant, non . WED wa 
ſever, non imperio:d precepit & cenſuit, ut philoſe- © concerned that 
phis mos eſt, ſed feſtivos deleftabileſgue apologos com- Solon was ſo 
mentus, res ſalubriter ac proſpicienter animadverſas, , mean) treat- 


in mentes animo — bominum cam audiendi guadam 4 Ae 
illecebra induit. t is, Æſop the Phrygian fabuliſt . vie: Solon, 


« was not without reaſon eſteemed to be wiſe, ſince “ let your viſits 
„he did not, after the manner of the Philoſophers, ** to Kings be = 
« ſeverely and imperiouſly command ſuch things as J, N 
% were fit to be adviſed and perſuaded, but feigning « — oF = 
« diverting and entertaining Apologues, he inſinuates © Solon replied, 
„ good and wholſome advice into the minds of © No in truth, 
men, with a kind of willing attention.” At all l, bat rather 
times theſe have been made to ſucceed the home 4 2 as 
ſpun ſtories of nurſes. A/opi fabellas que fabulis as profitable a 

nutricularum proxims ſuccedunt narrare ſermone pu-“ you can. | 

ro, & nibil je ſupra modum extollente, deinde eam- (29) On" lf, 
dem gracilitatem /lylo exigere cundiſtant (30). That ** gar? ao oP 
is, “Let them learn to tell the Fables of Zſop 2 * 
* which ſucceed the ſtories of the nurſery, in a fande paricerque 
« pure and eaſy ſtyle, and afterwards endeavour to mnends. 

« write in the ſame familiar manner.” They have Herat. 4 4" 
never fallen into contempt. Our age, notwithſtand- N % oy 
ing its pride and delicacy, eſteems and admires them, « joins in*ruc- 
and ſhews them in a hundred different ſhapes. The © tions with de- 
inimitable la Fontaine has procured them in our time “, lit; 

a great deal of honour and glory; and great com ;, * 
mendations are given to the reflexions of an Engliſh a Fies all the 

Wit, Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, on thele very Fables. « votes. 

See what Mr, de Beauval ſays of him in his Taurus, 1.4 Rom 


n) Qu til. 
for the month of December 1692. Toe. Th l. 


cap-· 9 


AES 305 


of Antiquity [Js knew how to form a good judgment of things. His anſwer to Chilo 
[1]: 


is wonderful 


It is not probable that the Fables which bear his name at preſent are 


the ſame that he wrote; the ſubject and the thought are his for the moſt part, but the 
words are another's [XI. If all the Fables of the Pocts had been like theſe, there 


[H] His Apologues are the moſt uſeful of all the Fa- 
bles of Antiquity. Plato has made this judgment of them; 
for Having baniſhed Homer from his Commonwealth, 
he has given Mop a very honourable place in it. He 
wiſhes that children were to ſuck theſe Fables with their 
milk ; he recommends them to nurſes to teach them, for 
one cannot accuſtom them too ſoon to wiſdom and virtue. 
I borrow theſe words from Mr. de la Fontaine's Pre- 
face. He has reaſon to ſpeak as he does; for tho“ 
Plato did not name any Fabuliſt, whoſe inventions 
he would have children taught, it is enough that he 
ſays there are ſome Fables to be rejected, and others 
to be retained, and that he reckons among thoſe to 
be rejected ſuch as repreſent the Gods as Authors 
of many culpable actions. Of this kind, continues 
he, are the Fables of Homer and Heſiod: We may 
infer from thence that he has reckoned the Fables 
of ZEſop among thoſe which are to be retained: 
but ſee in what manner he recommends thoſe of 

(1) Platode this claſs (31): revs 5 ieh (pubs) rurone Ta 
epublica, lib. 2. 's Ts d pipes Nie Toig r, R TAGTTHY Tos 
bm. CO. B. xs arb Toi p/ bars Toru aA 3 7 TO %TH Tal; 
X*gaiv. © As for thoſe Fables of which we have ap- 

„proved, we ſhall take care to have them told 

children by their nurſes and mothers, that their 

% minds may be better formed by Fables, than their 

* bodies are by their hands.” Apollonius of Tyana 

is more explicit than Plato on the preference of the 

Fables of Aſop. They are more proper, ſays he, 

(32) See Philoſ- (32) than all other Fables to inſpire us with wiſdom ; 
tratus in the Life for thoſe of the Poets do but corrupt the ears of the 
A hearers: they repreſent the infamous amours of the 
4 _ Gods, their inceſts, their quarrels and a hundred 
other crimes; and ſhew us parents eating up their 

children. Thoſe who find ſuch' things related by the 

Poets as real facts, learn to love women, riches and 

power; to believe they do not fin in fatisfying 

the moſt irregular appetites, ſeeing they do but 

imitate the Gods. Zſop, not content with rejecting 

Fables of this nature, in favour of wiſdom, has in- 

Whether the an- Vented a new method. Apollonius, continuing his 
dient have aſ- parellel, ſhews by ſeveral other reaſons how much the 
cribed a celeſtial Fables of Æſop ſurpaſs thoſe of the Poets; after which 
2 he tells a ſtory that he had learnt of his mother in 
? his infancy. Aſop,' it ſeems, being a Shepherd and 
feeding his flock near a temple of Mercury, often 

beſought this God with ardent vows, to grant 

him the poſſeſſion of wiſdom. He had a great num- 

ber of competitors. But what was the event? They 

all entered the Temple of Mercury, with their hands 

full of rich offerings. Æſop being poor was the 

only one that made no precious offering ; be preſent- 

ed only a little milk and honey, and a few flowers that 

(33) He bad not were not ſo much as tied up together (33). When 
_ ae the pains Mercury came to make a diſtribution of wiſdom, he 
Ow = had regard to the price of the offerings: he gave, ac- 
Weuld it Ir gebr., cording to this proportion, Philoſophy to ane, Rheto- 
ſaid be to Mer.” rick to another, Aſtronomy to a third, and Poetry 
cury, for me to to a fourth. He did not remember Æſop till after 


AJ by Car he had finiſhed his diſtribution ; and at the ſame time 


time in — recollecting a Fable which the Hours had told him 


wſegay:? phi- When he was at nurſe, he beſtowed on Æſop the 
loſtratus, Life of gift of inventing Apologues, which was the only 
2 book 5. one remaining in wiſdom's apartment. A Hyper- 
* critic now might build upon this ſtory of Philoſtra- 
tus and fall upon Mr. de la Fontaine on account of 

the following paſſage. I do not know how it comes 

to paſs that the Ancients have not made theſe very 

Fables deſcend from heaven, and that they have not 

aſſigned them a God to have the direction of them, as 

(34) La Fon- well as Poeſy and Eloguence (34). One might have 
Dry, Preface des remembred this paſſage of Philoſtratus, and yet have 
es cho ies. ſpoken in the ſame manner with Mr. de la Fontaine; 
for there never was a well eſtabliſhed tradition in 

true Antiquity concerning the celeſtial origin of the 

Apologue. I ſhall avoid quoting Strabo; for tho' his 


Apology for Fables comprehends the Fictions of 


cop, it is certainly deſigned principally to juſtify 
thoſe of Homer. It is a ſtrange ſort of Apology, 
ſeeing Strabo ingenuouſly owns that it was necellary 


would 


for Legiſlators and Republicks to adopt the Fables of 

the Poets, in order to imprint the ſentiments of Re- 

ligion in the minds of the people: for do not imagine, 

ſays he, that women, and the lower rank of people, 

can be led to faith, and piety by philoſophical diſ- 

courſes; there is need of ſuperſtition for that, and 

ſuperſtition cannot be formed without Fables. It 

was neceſſary therefore to invent Fables, to be made 

uſe of as ſpectres and phantoms to frighten the 

ignorant. Philoſophy is but for few people: Fables 

are a general good, and fill the theattes. OD yp 

Ff XAvv Ts ure, 2 rer vg xulkels c ET aY ary ii Ay 

dreamy o. x Tpoxanioack mpo; zwi, & 5014- 

Tyres @ Msn, a>Ax 0 e d Iuowdkrumnonds reüre O e 

wrw uu omoilug, & ifrs. Kt peur 5, r @ryis e Than, 

@ aaa, x; dpdaxorit, x FupodAvyxe rd Ora» dN 

piles, & mare Yue apxaing, Tad rd d anus 

of r- ToMluag ura geri h- wogmwmeons xe Twes Tg; reh 

mTwPgeres . . Abry wir e The , 4 5 Tomrixh dh- . 

u ip, O giaręa —_ dove win (35). (35) Strabo, 1. 1. 
[7] His anſwer to Chile is wonderful.) Chilo one bag. 13. 

of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece was an old man in 

the 52 Olympiad (36), when Æſop was in the flower (36) Diog. La- 

of his age. It is not well known when and where ert. lib: 1. num. 

Chilo, having asked Aſop what was Jupiter's em- 7** in Chile, 

ployment, received this anſwer, He abaſes the high, 

and exalts the low (37). This anſwer without doubt (37) be a- 

is an epitome of human life. Take the Hiſtory by 7% xi Aud 

which end you pleaſe, and follow the progreſs of 7% Des, © ale 

it from the beginning to the end, you will ſee ex- 5; — 2 

amples every where of the alternative that Æſop in- 54m ae 

tended to ſignify. The world is a true game at See- 7* d marin 

ſaw; one goes up and another goes down in it. . Idem, ibid. 

In this game we may admire the depths of a wiſe 2 

Providence, and the activity of our paſſions. A man Index Achilleus 

becomes rich, his children being exalted with wealth num. 377. 

| arr full of vanity, are prodigal and ruin themſelves. Tr Won to 
eir children having nothing to depend on but their G 8 game 22 260 

own induſtry, labour night and day to grow rich, and * 

ſo raiſe themſelves. K Kingdom acquires ai very 

great power, it grows full of pride, and treats its 

neighbours with contempt: every one is afraid of be- 

ing conquered; and to eſcape the danger, they enter 

into ſuch formidable leagues, that they pull down 

the Prince who before was ſo much exalted. This 

rule has its exceptions, for there are families and 

ſtates which preſerve their elevation a long time. 

The Roman Commonwealth, that extirpated ſo many 

Sovereignties, augmented it ſelf by little and little 

for ſome centuries. The Pagans were ſo fully per- 

ſuaded that heaven made it its buſineſs to pull down 

the lofty, that they imagined there were Gods in 

whom the proſperity of men cauſed a violent jea- 

louſy. The very Philoſophers who denied Provi- 


dence acknowledged there is ſome hidden thing that 


affects to overturn grandeur (38). If man was not (33) Cue ade 
an indocible animal, would not his pride have 7% e vis 
been corrected, after ſo many proofs of Eſop's maxim Ogi, 4%; pry 
repeated in each country and age? Two thouſand cre: faſces, ſæ- 
years hence, if the world continues ſo long, theſe waſque ſecures 
continual repetitions of up and down will have gained Venue ac /z- 
nothing upon the heart of man. To what purpoſe 2 — 
then is it repeated ſo often and ſo inceſſantly? We us, lib. 3 
muſt lay our finger on our mouth and humbly adore 1223. : 
the wiſdom of the Conductor of this univerſe, and © And hence we 
at the ſame time acknowledge the infinite corruption , fancy unſeen 
of our nature, and its ſervitude under the yoke of „ in, 
mechanical impreſſions, an inveterate diſeaſe that “ who. force 
1 only to the miraculous operations of Grace.“ and will ſuch 
f one knew the whole extent of this ſervitude, and © ſtrange confu- 
the particular laws of the union of the ſoul and body, Ns 
one might make a whole book on the cauſes of the reci- « n overthrow 
procation contained in /Eſop's anſwer ; a book, I ſay, „ our greateſt * 
that might be intitled, De centro aſcillationis moralis, Kings. 
wherein one might reaſon upon principles almoſt Creech, 
as neceſſary as thoſe of Mr. Huygens, and other Phi- 
loſophers, who have treated De centro ofſcillationis, 
or of the vibrations of Pendulums. 

[K] The ſubjeA and the thought of theſe Fables 
are his for the moſt part, but the words are ano- 
| h h h cher .] 


abdita quadem © 
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- cording to F. Va- 


306 


AE S 


would have been nd neceſſity for Strabo to have undertaken their apology [ LJ. It is 


4 


difficult to comprehend why Seneca lays it down for certain, that the Romans had not 
in his time attempted that ſort of compoſition [MA]. The Athenians erected a ſtatue 


ther's.] I mean Planudes's. This is the opinion of a 
very good critic, Verifimile ac prope certum videtur, 
39) Franciſtus ſays he (39), Planudem partim auribus accepiſſe 2 
waſſor, de Lu- majoribus natu commenta Æſopica, partim legenao di- 
Gere D, verſis ex auctoribus mutuatum: quedam etiam inve- 
MAY nifſſe per ſe & concinnaſſe ad arbitrium ſuum : etiam 
diu & appendiculam illam explicatricem fabuſæ 
ſuljeciſſe plerumgque ex ſuo ſenſu : omnia porro verbis 
complexam fuiſſe propriis & ſuis. That is, “ It is 
« probable and almoſt certain, that Planudes partly 
« received the Fables of Aſop by oral tradition, 
« and partly borrowed them from the reading of 
« yarious authors : and that he alſo invented ſome 
« of them himſelf, and turned them according to 
„ his own mind: that he alſo added the imiyuu Jv 
„that little explicatory appendix chiefly aceord- 
ing to his own ſenſe: in fine, that he delivered 
« the whole in his own words and expreſſions.” 
He confirms his conjecture by the conformity of 
the ſtyle that is obſerved between the Life of Æſop 
and the Fables. Now no body is ignorant that Pla- 
nudes is the author of this Life. It is obſervable, 
that Henry Stephens, in his Theſaurus Linguæ Gre- 
(40) Father Va- , has never quoted Zſop's Fables (40) ; which 
— * Ln ſhews that he took them for the work of a modern 
makes thi” Greek. It will not perhaps be amiſs to bring in this 
mark. lace ſome other proofs of Francis Vavaſſeur's opi- 
(41) Ibidem, pag. nion. This learned Jeiuit obſerves (41), that there is 
ck mention made in one of ZEſop's Fables, of the Piræus, 
which was not built till the 76th Olympiad ; for till 
then Phaleron was the Athenian port : the Phaleron 
therefore and not the Pirzus ſhould have been men- 
(44) In the 54th tioned by Eſop, who died (42) long before The- 
Olympiad, 2. miſtocles, cauſed the Pirzus to be won. * ” pet 
ur, ibid. See plication of one of Æſop's Fables are theſe words o 
. the Note St. James (43), God reſifteth the proud, but giveth 
0 grace unto the humble. Gf bes dd, dri Kites brifu- 
ai voig dr ,ν,νu, THT Un 5 diduo: xapy. That is, 
4% The Fable declares that the Lord reſiſts the proud, 
« but gives grace to the humble.“ We may con- 
clude from thence that it was Planudes that compoſ- 
ed this Fable, or at leaſt added this explication to 
it. If it was not Planudes, it was ſome other Chri- 
(44) The fame, ftian, or at leaft a Jew (44). It is to no purpoſe to 
fentenceis in the ſi that there are certain common notions that may 
75 np. - = © as well come from the pen of a Phrygian, as from 
< ig IO that of Solomon or Planudes; for beſides its being 
very ſeldom that chance furniſhes exactly the ſame 
words, and the ſame order of letters to two diffe- 
rent perſons to expreſs the ſame thought, it is cer- 
tain that Mſop would never have put the word K- 
pies (the Lord) in his maxim. This word is never 
uſed by way of excellence for God, except in 
the Septuagint verſion, and in authors that imitate 

(4.5) See Father them (45). 
Vavaſſeur, p. 19 F. Vavaſſeur is not the firſt that took Planudes for 
a _ the author of the Fables of Æſop, as we have them 
publique des Let- at preſent. Nevelet, who publiſhed in 1610 4 Co/- 
cres, Dar. 1684. lefion of the Fabuliſts, declared himſelf of this opi- 
Art. I. towards nion. Ex manuſcriptis illis quos habui ne unicus 
the ene quidem vulgatas jam habait AEſopi fabulas quas à 
(46) Ifaacus Planude, ut AE ſapi vita eff, ſcriptas exiſtimo (46). 


—_— ew That is, „Of thoſe manuſcripts which I had, not 


43) Epiſt. cap. 
4- verſ. 6, 


tione. 4% ſo much as one had the common Fables of Æſop, 


« which I take to be written by Planudes, as the 

Life of Aſop is.” The manuſcripts he ſpeaks of 

were in the Library of Heidelberg, and had furniſhed 

G him with about an hundred and thirty fix Fables, which 

(47) Idem, ibid. he added to thoſe of Æſop that had been printed be- 
448) De Ludicra fore. If he added theſe hundred and thirty ſix Fa- 
Dalles, + . bles to thoſe of Aſop, it was not that he thought 
* him the author of them; for he acknowledges that 

of one. Aulus he does not know to whom to aſcribe them, and that 
Gellius, lib-2+ they ſeem to belong to ſeveral authors. He aſcribes 
cap- 29. ſpeaks to ſome Monks thoſe wherein the monaſtic life is 
2 oken of with commendation (47). Father Vavaſ- 
Jib. gh Kar (48) obſerves, that there are an hundred and fifty 
ſpeaks of another. Fables in the Compilation Aſep by Planudes, and 
But this laſt does that there are wanting three (49) which antiquity 


2 aſcribed to Æſop. Nevelet's Compilation contains 
4 


' 8 4 to Æſop (g). Some are of opinion that it is he who became ſo famous among, the 


Oriental 


two hundred ninety fix Fables of Eſop. 

Note that the obſervations concerning Kutis has 
need of correction. Fathet Vavaſſeur pretends that 
it is peculiar to the Septuagint to uſe this word to 
expreſs God, and therefore that Eſop would not 
have uſed it in that ſenſe. Aude guod horum In ber- 
pretum proprium fuit pro MW Kepor Bic, ut ubique 
vertunt, uſurpare : quod & ſopum facere nin conve- 
nit, ſed ro Oi, appellare, ſeu T0 O, (yo); I be. (co) VN 
lieve he is in the right with regard to Eiop, de Ludicra Dit 
but I give up my opinion in the firſt edition biene, p. 20. 
of this work. I know now that a Heathen writer, | 
who lived after the Apoſtles, has given the name 
Kites to God, and has even joined it-with iAamoor, 
as It is done in the Liturgies of the Church. Arrian 
is the author I mean, and theſe are his words: NS 5 
rere To ip S pio reed U, xa} Thy Of truwnng- 
pore; Bore bur, Kapu HAinoon ire wor IEA 
(51). 1. e. * But now trembling we hold the little (5?) Arrianus in 
** bitd, and calling upon God we beſcech him ſay- 32 n 
* ing, have mercy on me, O Lord, and grant that . * a4 of 
I may eſcape.” We muſt not forget that in the pointed out this 
ſame chapter he obſerves that thoſe who went to con- paſſage to me. 
ſult a ſoothſayer, gave him the name of Kitts; let 
us quote the paſſage : A rere ge j, To; N- 
Te* chef, Rupie Toy warife ; oper, Ir U- 
Sa. val Kupic, g 4 Tuxn FOu; ina e xo ut oi, 
&; Tap" wry T1 A, e, dub au- 
1. That is, © For this reaſon we flatter the ſooth- 
* ſayers: O Lord, ſhall I inherit after my father? let 
us ſee, let us conſult the victims. Yes Lord; 
*« what is the will of fortune? and when he has 
** ſaid you fhall inherit, we thank him, as if we 
had received the inheritance from him.” Arrian 
very juſtly laughs at this practice. 

[L] IF all the Fables of the Poets bad been like 
his, there would have been no neceſſity for Strabo to 
have undertaken their Apology ] We have ſeen above | 
(52) what this nary 4 is. The author of it forgot (52) In the Note 
the principal point. It is that which Plato and Apol- 2 | 
lonius Tyaneus touched upon, when they ſaid that 
thoſe, i ſee the Gods commit all ſorts of crimes, 
are induced to believe that there is no harm in 
doing as much (53). What could Strabo anſwer (53) See the note 
to ſuch an objection? The skill of Rhetoric might [HI quotation 
perhaps carry him ſo far as to pretend not to know (38, nds ws. 
that there was ſuch an objeQion againſt the Fables mga 559. 
of the Poets. . 

[M] Seneca lays it down for certain, that the Ro- 
mans had not in his time attempted that ſort of com- 
Poſition.) Theſe are Seneca's words: Non audeo te 
uſque eo producere, ut fabellas quague & AEſopeas 

ges, intentatum Romanis ingeniis opus, ſolita tibi 
venuſiate connectas (54). That is, “I dare not go ſo (54) Seneca, de 
* far, as to perſuade you to read the Fables of AÆſop, Conſel. ad Pay- 
* a kind of work unattempted by the Roman Wits,” 6ium, cap. 27+ 
When Seneca ſaid thus, were not the Fables of 
Phædrus, an incomparable work, ſeen at Rome? 
Lipfiys anſwers to this queſtion, that Phædrus was 
not a Roman, and that Seneca ſpake only of the 
Romans, Romanis ingeniis. I can hardly believe 
that ſo able a man as Lipſius could ſatisfy himſelf 
with ſuch a weak reaſon. Did not the Comedies of 
Terence, who was born in Africa, paſs for the pro- 
duction of a Roman author? Why ſhould net the 
Fables of Phædrus, who was born in Thrace, and 
enfranchiſed by an Emperor, have the ſame fortune ? 
It is certain that Seneca oppoſes the Latin tongue 
to the Greek ; and means that there were at that 
time none but Greek Books on the ſubject of the 
Apologues. Shall we ſay that Phædrus did not pub- 
liſh his Fables himſelf, and that therefore they might 
be only a private manuſcript in the time of Seneca? 
This is neither probable nor compatible with all 
the preambles of that author. It muſt be ſaid then 
that Seneca had forgotten that there was ſuch a book 
in the world as the Fab/er of Phedrus. As able 
men as Seneck have been ſubject to like miſtakes in 
theſe latter ages, 


li) va 
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316. 
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who have been reſtored to life [VI. 


Since the firſt edition of this work, I have read the Life of Aſop compoſed by 
Meziriac. I ſhall give ſome extracts of it [O]. | 


[N] He is reckoned in the number of thoſe who 
have been reſtored to life.] Ptolemy the ſon of He- 
phzſtion ſpake perhaps more largely of it ; but at 

reſent we know no more than theſe two lines: 

Ng Alrwn®- dee oro A anerocs* 1 guns 

„ - net Toig "EAncs wif Oupronyans (55). That 15, 
Le How Eſop who had bees killed by the Delphi. 
190. P. 489- « ans, came to life again, and fought with the Greeks 
(So) Scalig, 4ni- « ag Thermophylæ.“ If I am not miſtaken, it was 
madv. in Euſe- the title of a chapter of which Photius has preſerved 
_ ſome extracts, and it is not unlike a chapter of the 
% Ocuparicn Chronicle of the ancient Worthies. Scaliger (56), 
Dr Photi- having quoted the Greek words juſt now recited, 
us, num. 189. cries out very juſtly, Nuge Græculorum, i. e. The 
. 468. A e- 4e idle tales of the Greeks;” but I do not under- 
172 ex ſteind what he ſaid before he quoted them, Nugatur 
Gui: ſunt qui” Graeeulus Alexander apud Photium 2 52. 1. e. A- 
A ſepum bunc re* « Jexander the Greek trifles in Photius.” He ſeems 
e to mean ſome Alexander that ”- — a —_—_ 
ce? of extraordinary things (57). But beſides, that Pho- 

a Pw Au tius places him numero 189, he does not tell us that 


diginus, lib. 15. this author ſpake of Æſop. If we may believe an 
cap. 26. fr m. 
$24 That is, 


© Amongſt the Poet had ſpoken of this reſurrection (58). Or ra- 


« Greeks there ther, if we may believe Suidas (59). 

. « are ſome that [O] The Life of Aſep compoſed by Meziriac. 7 
« tel! a tale of hall give ſome extrafs of it.] It is a little Book 
« his rifng agin, printed at Bourg-en-Breſs, in 1632. It contains on- 
za — y forty pages in 16. It is become exceeding ſcarce. 
« et has ſigni- Mr. Simon de Valhebert (60), Librarian to the Abbe 
« fied.” Bignon was ſo kind ab to ſend me a copy of it. This 
(59) In Arafiare, jg what I extract from it. It is more probable that 


ee 21 Eſop was born at Coticeum a town of Phrygia, than 


ich 
_— 7725 or at Meſembria in Thrace. The firft maſter that he 
of the Scholiaft of ſerved was one Zemarchus, or Demarchus ſurnamed 
Ariſtopbants.. Carafius, a native and inhabitant of Athens (61). 
(0) * ark Thus it is probable that it was there be learned the 
— to his purity of the Greek tongue, as in its ſpring, and ac- 
Origine: de la quired the knowledge of moral Philoſophy which was 
LengueFrangviſe, i hey in eſteem .. . in proceſs of time he was ſold to 
edit- in fol. 1094+ Tant hu a native of the Ilie of Samos, and afterwards 


22 * to Idmon or Jadmon the Philoſopher, who was a Sa- 


SOP, the author of an Elogy on Mithridates, was Reader to this Prince. He | 
wrote alſo a piece upon Helen (a), in which he related a thing that has intirely the air — 15 
of a fable [4]. Mr. Moreri's article of this Æſop is full of falſhood [B]. 


A] He related a thing that had entirely the air 
of a Fable.) He ſaid there is found, in a fiſh called 
Pan, a ſtone which the rays of the ſun will ſet on 
fire, and that it is called'Aferites; and that good 
Philters are made of it. We learn this from Suidas. 
Eſop probably ſpake of this philter, becauſe to ex- 
cuſe Helen, he feigned that Paris did not carry her 
off till he had made her fall in love with him by ex- 
traordinary means. 

BJ Mr. Moreri's article is full of blunders.) 
I. He ſays in the firſt place that Æſop a Greek Hi- 
ſtorian wrote the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great 
in Letters. Thus Moreri has tranſlated theſe La- 
tin words of Voſſius, Vitam Alexandri Magni Li- 
teris prodidit (1). He imagined no doubt that this 
Aſop was a follower of Alexander, and that he ſent 
news of the army to his friends, and that the collec- 
tion of his Letters was afterwards a Hiſtory of this 
Conqueror. II. Moreri adds, that be ts differ- 
ent (he ſpeaks of the Epiſtolary Hiſtorian) from him, 
whom Diogenes Laertius mentions in the Life of Chilo. 
A man that knew that Diogenes Laertius ſpake of 
Aſop the Phrygian, would not have ſpoken as 
Moreri has done; for beſides that, this Aſop was 
characteriſed by the wonderful talent he had for the 


(1) Voſſ. de Hiſ- 
tor. Græc. pag- 
316. 


"upon the za Valerius, who is not much better known than Æſop. The manuſcript of this verſion has 
bk Hebe been in the hands of Francis Juret (a), and Gaſpar Barchius. 
it» 1601. 
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Otiental nations under the name of Locman. He is reckoned in the number of thoſe 


author of the ſixteenth Century, Plato the Comic 


that he was born at Sardis, or in the Iſland of Samos, 


SOP, a Greek writer of a romantic Hiſtory of Alexander the Great. It is not 
(a) See his Nor, Known in what time he lived : his work has been tranſlated into Latin by one Julius 


mian alſo, and who enfranchiſed him (62). After he had (62) Im, ex 
recovered his liberty, he ſoon acquired a great reputa- Schol. Ariftoph, 
tion amongſt the Greeks; ſo that the report of * 
his fingular wiſdam having reached the ears of Cra- - 
Jus, be ſent to enquire after him, and having conc iv+ 
ed an affettion for him, he obliged him by his favours 
to engage himſelf in bis ſervice to the end of his life, 
He travelled through Greece, whether for his own 
pleaſure, or for the private affairs of Craeſus, is 
uncertain, and paſſing by Athens (63), ſoon after Pi. (63) Idem, ex 
feftratus had uſurped the ſovereign power there, and Phedro. 
had aboliſhed the popular flate ; and ſeeing that the 
Athenians bore the yoke very impatiently, he told 
them the Fable of the Frogs that asked a King of Ju- 
piter. Afterwards be met the ſeven Wiſe Men (64) (64) Meziriac 
in the city of Corinth at the Tyrant Periander's (65), had faid before 
Some (66) relate that, in order to ſhew that the life _ wats pro 
of man is full of miſerier, and that one pleaſure is gun be 8 
attended with a thouſand pains, & ſop uſed to ſay that (65) Item, ex 
when Prometheus took the clay to form man, he did Plutarchs. 
not temper it <vith water, but with tears. This is (6 Idem, ex 
an Authority that confirms the opinion of Xenophanes, 2 
that evil ſurpaſſes good. S ; 

I paſs over ſome other particulars collected by 
Meziriac, they ny be found in the notes on this Ar- 
ticle. He concludes his little book with theſe words, 
If it be granted that this (67) is a genuine (67) Namely,the 
% work of Eſop, it muſt be confeſſed that we have Fables that ap- 
* no writing ſo ancient as this except the books of Pear under his 
« Moſes, and ſome others of the old Teſtament.” me. 
With due reſpet to the memory of this learned 
man, I ſhall ſay he has concluded with a horrid blun- 
der, for who does not know that the Poems of Homer 
and thoſe of Heſiod preceded all that Æſop could 
ee Does he not confeſs himſelf (68) that the (68) Idem, ea 
onour of the invention of Fables is due to the Quintilians, 
Poet Heſiod? whence then comes it that a few pages 
afterwards he makes /Eſop prior to Heſiod ? Diſtrac- 
—_ of the — a 

ote that M. Menage (69) falſly imputes to him 

the having refuted the — — of Pla- Gu 121 = 
nudes with. regard to the citation of Euripides, on (10). 


2 > - 
ny — — > 2 
ODE: — no . - = 


O80 nes <A —- ron eee eee 


OO AL — 123 
— — — ——«˙«⁰K ,,, . 
— 2 — 
— — gym "a l d 
_— * . — l 


Apologue, it muſt be known that Moreri had juſt 
* a long article concerning Æſop the Phrygian. 

e believed therefore that the perſons named Zſop, 
of whom he ſpeaks in the following Article, differ 
from Æſop the Phrygian ; it is then inconteſtable that 
he was ignorant that the Æſop mention'd in the Life of 
Chilo is he who acquired ſo great a name by his Fa- 
bles. We may reckon this for a ſecond blunder. 
The IIId conſiſts in his having ſaid that Æſop the 
author of the Elegy of Mithridates was a friend of 
Pompey. He quotes Suidas and Voſlius ; not that 
he conſulted the firſt of theſe two authors, for he 
found the quotation in the latter and that ſufficed 
him. But ſte whence his miſtake aroſe; he had 
read the following words in Voſſius (2) ; Pompeii fa- (2) Vol. de Hi. 
miliari (3) ac Mithridatici belli ſcriptori ſubdatur Grec. pag. 523, 
Mithridatis Anagnoſfies A#ſopus, cui Mitkridatis en- 529. 
comium nomen peperit. i. e. To the friend of {27 Be. * 
« Pompey and writer of the Mithridatic War muſt be RG whom 
ſubjoined ZEſop, Mithridates's reader, who got a he had juſt men- 
reputation by his encomium on Mithridates.” He tivacd, 
thought this meant that Æſop was the friend of 
Pompey. Such a deal of pains did he take to exa- 
mine attentively what he copied. 


This laſt aſcribes 
f — 
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che whole work to a Monk : I hall relate [4] what both Barthius and Freinſhemius 


have faid of him. 


[4] I hall relate what both Barthius and Frein- 
ſhemius have ſaid of him.] Here follows what we find 
in the lift that the learned Freinſhemius has given us 

(1) It is prefixed of all the authors of the Hiſtory of Alexander (1). 
to his Cemmenta- Juriws VaLerivs Latinam fecit Hiſtoriam fabulo- 
KR, Quintus n de Alexandro, que ab aliis Æſopo, ab aliis Cal- 
liftheni adſeripta fuit. Unde fabulas ſuas certatim 
hauſerunt Antoninus, Vincentius, Urſpergenſis, ali. 
Precium videbatur adſcribere hoc loco judicium C. 
Barthii ex 2, 10. adverſariorum. Talia multa in non 
inerudito Monacho ſunt, qui vitam Alexandri magni 
prodigioſis mendaciis farctam edidit ante aliquam multa 
fecula : que fabula tantum olim fidei habuit, ut à 
prudentibus etiam ſeriptoribus fit teſtimonio titata, 
qualis ſane ante plus quam quatuor ſecula fuit in 
Anglia Silvefler Giraldus, qui non dubitavit ejus l- 
lionis aufforitate uti. An ea egregia hiſtoria edita 
unguam fit neſtio, nos in charta ſcriptum habemuzs, ſed 
tanti vi ſtimamus, ut in Bibliothecam recipiamus. 
Eft idem auftor quem /Eſopum vocat, & interpreta- 
tum & Julio Valerio Franciſcus Jurrtus ad Symmachi 
lib. 1. Epift. 34. Editione quidem priore. Ego vero 
neque de auctore neque de interprete credo Romani 
Gretive hominis eſſe, maxima enim in eo Greda ſer- 
monis ignorantia, nec ulla Romani votitia eft. Hacte- 
nus Barthins. Typis excuſa eſt Germanice, anno 1486. 
Argentorati. Citatur & Salmaſio ad Solinum, pag. 
1025. vetus ſcriptor gui res Alexamari fabuloſe com- 
poſuit. That is, „ JuLws VaLErivs wrote a fabu- 
lous Latin Hiſtory of Alexander, which is aſcribed 


tertainment o 


f An entertainment of his is much ſpoken .] 

We find this Hiſtory in Pliny : his words according 

to F. Hardouin's edition, are as follow: Maxime 

inſignis eſt in hac memoria Clodii Æſopi tragici hiſtrio- 

nis patina Seſtertia centum taxata : in qua poſuit aves 

. Eantu aligus aut humano ſermone vocales Seſtertia ſex 

fingulas cormptas : nulla alia induftus ſuavitate nifi 

ut in his imitationem hominis manderet, ne queſtus 

{1) Plin. lib. x. guidem ſuos re veritus illos opimos & voce meritos (1). 

cap. 51. pag. m. That is, But above all others Æſop the Tragedian's 

443+ « diſh is moſt famous, which was valued at a hun- 

[* Or a hundred“ dred Se/fertia , in which were finging and talk- 

thouſand Sgter- © ing birds, that coſt ſix Sefertia f each: having no 
2710 other inducement to this extravagance, than the 

I Or fixthou- « humour of eating the imitators of the human 

land Seſlertii.] „ * h he ted 
(2) See the cor- © Voice, not conſidering the great gain he ha 

rections of the © made himſelf by his voice.” Father Hardouin has 

xth Book, num- corrected this paſſage (2), by yon a hundred thou- 

62, 63. ſand Seſertii t, which according to him are worth 

3 ten thouſand livres of French money **. So much 
Sexcentis H. $. for the price of the diſh : as for that of the birds, 

fix hundred Seſ- he has put fix thouſand Sefertii . that is, two 


tertia. ] hundred French crowns *,. As for the hundred 
by = _ 4- 2* thouſand Szfertii, he confirms his correction by a 


_ paſlage of Pliny, and another of Tertullian; for 
Ut . Pliny ſpeaks thus in the twelfth Chapter of the thirty 
have it, numinis fifth Book. Nos cum unam A ſopi tragadiarum hi- 
ſex, lix Sefertite] Brionis in natura avium diceremus ſeſtertiis centum 
[ 21547 1 fetiſſe non dubito indignates legentes. That is, As 
fringe] en,“ for one diſh of 0 e Tragedian, which 
[3 Some editions P x 
ve it fix hun- coſt a hundred thouſand Sefertii $, I do not 
dred thouſand © doubt but that it ſtirred up the indignation 
79 * « of my readers, where I am ſpeaking of birds.” 
(3) 86 20s, p. 26 for Tertullian (3) he ſays Zſop's diſh coſt cen- 
m. 32. See Sal- . a * 
maſius's Com. tum millium. Pliny ſeems to have had too great a 
mentaries there- mind to be witty, and his thought was falſe. Æſop, 
upon, you will ſays he, found no other delight in theſe birds, 


ba — * but the thought that he eat in them a copy of man- 


ther Hardouin. 


* by ſome to Aſop, by others to Calliſthenes. 
Hence Antoninus, Vincentius, Urſpargenſis and 
others, have drawn their Fables. It may not be 
** amiſs to quote in this place the judgment of Bar- 
* thius in his Adver/ſaria. There are many ſuch 
things in the learned Monk, who ſome ages ago 
put out a Life of Alexander the Great, ſtuffed with 
** monſtrous lies; which Fable had ſo much credit 
formerly, that it is quoted as a teſtimony even by 
good writers; as above four Centuries ago was 
*« Silveſter Giraldus in England, who made no dif- 
* ficulty to uſe the authority of that Recluſe. Whe- 
ther that extraordinary Hiſtory was ever publiſhed, 
« I know not, I have it in manuſcript, but do not 
** think it worthy of a place in m . It is 
«« the ſame author that Franciſcus Juretus mentions 
under the name of ſop, and ſays, that he was 
«« tranſlated by Julius Valerius. For my part, I do 
* not take either the author or the tranſlator to 
© have been a Grecian or a Roman, for he ſhews 
„ the greateſt ignorance of Greek, and no know- 
<< ledge at all of Latin. Thus far Barthius. It was 
«« printed in German, in 1486, at Strasburg. He 
* 1s quoted alſo by Salmaſius under the name of 


„ the old author who wrote a fabulous Hiſtory of 


« Alexander.” It is very probable that this Ro- 
mance was formed in the barbarous ages; and as 
every thing was good to ſuch fine criticks as Vin- 
cent de Beauvais, it is no wonder that this wretched 
book ſhould be in ſuch eſteem. 


A.SOP (CLODIUS) a celebrated Comedian, flouriſhed at Rome in the ſeventh 
Century. He and Roſcius were the beſt actors that ever appeared among the ancient 
Romans; Aſop in Tragedy and Roſcius in Comedy. Cicero put himſelf under their | 
diſcipline to gone his action (a). Zſop lived in a very expenſive manner. An en- % Plutarthn 


Cicer. Vita, pag. 


his is much ſpoken of, wherein he ſerved up an earthen diſh that coſt 863. 
him above eight hundred pounds [4]. This diſh was filled with birds that had learned 
either to ſing or ſpeak, and each of which coſt almoſt fifty pounds. Æſop's ſon 
was no leſs luxurious than his father. He did not content himſelf with entertaining his 
gueſts with the moſt coſtly ſinging birds, but diſſolved pearls alſo for them to drink. 


Some 


kind, and at the ſame time paid no reſpect to that 

immenſe gain Which he had made by his voice. 

Pliny's alluſion is eaſy to comprehend. He propoſes 

to reproach Æſop for not having regard enough for 

his own ſimilitude: ÆEſop in his quality of Actor 

was but a copyer of a man; his voice was only the 

imitation of that of other men, and he had acquir- 

ed immenſe ſums by means of ſuch imitation : he 

ſhould not therefore have been laviſh in deſtroying 

thoſe birds which like himſelf copied mankind. It 

will be granted me that this is refining too much. 

But when Pliny adds that the extravagancies of the 

father exceeded thoſe of the ſon, becauſe it is a 

greater fault to eat the tongues of men, than to 

eat the moſt excellent productions of nature (4), (4) Non Ft la- 
does he not manifeſtly diſcover the falſeneſs of his 9883 
thought ? Does not he ſhew that he ill explains 4s Jadiclum tur 
Eſop's meaning? The great delight that this Actor pitudinis : ni 
found in this ſort of birds proceeded from the great- gud i gt 
neſs of the expence. He did not make a diſh ofο⁹⁹ 75m _ 
them becauſe they could ſpeak (this motive was gg; Issa, 
only by accident) but becauſe they could not be cara}, Plin. lib 
bought but at an extraordinary price. If there had been 10. cap. 51. i. e. 
any birds that could not ſpeak, and yet were more ** To confels the 
ſcarce and dear than theſe, he would have e 
his diſh with them with more pleaſure. Do but read 2 ws which is 
what follows: O miſeradil/es quorum palatum ni ad © the moſt guilty 
pretiaſos cibos non excitatur. A autem non exi- of the two: 
miis ſapor aut aligua faucium dulcedo, ſed. vanitas ** anly Hg 
& difficultas parandi facit (5). That is, * Unhappy < * — the 
« thoſe whoſe appetite cannot be raiſed without « greateſt riches 
„ the moſt precious meats ; which at the ſame time * of nature, than 
« are not precious on account of the delicacy of * upon the 

« their taſte, but out of vanity and on account of, 2 
« the difficulty of procuring them.” Petronius has ſl, ad Helviamy 
finely touched this vanity in his Ales phafiacis pe- cap. 9. 

tita Colchis, &c. . 


(3) Li 
gle pc 


(9) Te 
de Pa, 
$6, 


(ro) P 
Tap. 35 


(6) That is, to 
Cains Sergius 
Orata, whoſe ex - 
traordinary glut- 
tony he had juſt 
bern repreſenting- 
(7) Val. Maxim. 
lib. 9 cap · I. 
num. 2» 


(3) Lib. 10. cap. 
51. page 443+ 


(9) Tertullianus, 
Pallio, p. m. 
$6, 
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Some ſpeak of this, as if he had made a common practice of it [B] but othire hint (4) ! 
Pari arte ducenties 
Seflertium reli- 


that he treated with pearls but once [C]. 


Horace ſpeaks only of one pearl of great 


value [DJ, which. Æſop's ſon diſſolved in vinegar and drank. - Aſop, notwithſtanding 
his great expences, died worth above a hundred and ſixty thouſand Pounds (b). Ir is 
ſaid that he was ſo tranſported on the ſtage, and ſo wonderfully taken with his part, 
that he was in an extaſy; and that one day he killed a man in theſe tranſports [Z]. 


[B] He diſſolved pearls for his gueſts to drint. 
Some ſpeak of this, as if be had made a common practice 
of it.} Valerius Maximus ſpeaks of it in that light. 
Huic (6) nimirum magis A ſopus tragedus, ſays he 
(7), in adoptiomem dare filium ſuum, quam bonorum 
ſuorum heredem relinquere debuit non ſolum perdite, 
ſed etiam furioſæ luxuriæ juvenem : quem conſtat 
cantu commendabiles aviculas immanibus emptas pre- 
tiis in cœna pro ficedulis ponere, acetogue ligquatos 
magne ſummæ uniones potionibus aſpergere $0L1- 
run, ampliſimum patrimonium tanquam anaram 
aliquam ſarcinam quam celerrime abjicere cn pientem. 
That is, ** Eſop the Tragedian truly had better 
% have given him his ſon to be adopted, than 
« have left his eſtate to a young man of abandoned 
and furious luxury, who could buy fine ſinging 
birds at an exorbitant price and bring them to table 
„for Beccaficos, and was accuſtomed to diſſolve 
«« pearls in vinegar and give them to drink, az if he had 
« a mind to throw off his very great patrimony, 
* like a heavy. burthen.” I think I am not miſ- 
taken when I affirm that there are two things con- 
founded in this paſſage, which ought to have been 
diſtinguiſhed. ſop's ſon ſhould not be charged 
with the expence in diffolved pearls, and that in 
ſinging birds: the latter ſhould be placed to 
the father's account, and the former to the ſon's. 
Pliny and Tertullian ſhall be my authorities: they diſ- 
tinguiſh between the luxury of the father and that 
of the ſon: they accuſe the father of having ex- 
pended great ſums upon making a diſh, and filling 
it with ſinging and talking birds; but they ſay no- 
thing of his diſſolving pearls to drink. It is to the 
ſon they aſcribe this prodigality and not the other. 
See Pliny in the place that 1 have _— 8) ; you 
will find that he adds to the words above related, 
Dignus prorjus filio à quo devoratas diximus marga- 
ritas. That is, ** Altogether worthy of ſuch a ſon, 
« by whom we have ſaid that pearls were ſwallow- 
« ed.” We ſhall ſee in the following note the paſ- 
ſage to which he refers his readers, But this is what 
Tertullian has ſaid: Q (gula) Æſapus hiftria ex 
avibus ejuſdem pretiaſitatis ut canoris & loquatibus, 
quibuſque centum millium patinam confiſcavit. Filius 
ejus poſt tale pulpamentum potuit ſumptuoftus eſurire : 
margaritas namgue vel ipſo nomine pretioſas debau- 
Ait, credo, ne mendicius patre cænaſſet (g). That is, 
« ZXſop the Actor ſpent a hundred thouſand pieces 
« on a diſh of ſinging and talking birds. But his 
« ſon was more extravagant in eating than he, for 
« he drank up pearls of an extravagant price, for 
« fear, I ſuppoſe, of eating more meanly than his 
« father.” 


[CJ Others ſay that he treated with pearls but | 


once.] Weigh the words well which I ſhall ſubjoin ; 
you will find I am perſuaded, that they prove that 
Eſop's ſon fell into this exceſs only on a particular day 
when he was treating his friends. Confider principally 
the compariſon that Pliny has made between the ſon of 
this Player and Cleopatra, and you will find that he did 
not ſuppoſe this debauch to have been repeated; for if 


it had, he would have been much to blame not to 


(10) Plin. lib. 9. 
Cap. n 


330 ' 


ſay ſo; the advantage which he would give Æſop over 
Cleopatra would have been much more obvious. 
Non ferent tamen banc palmam (Antonius & Cleo- 
patra) /poliabunturgue etiam luxuriæ gloria. Prior 
id fecerat Rome in unionibus megne taxationis Clo- 
dius Tragædi AEſopi filius, relitus ab eo in amplis 
opibus heres, ne triumviratu ſuo nimis ſuperbiat An- 
tonius, pene hiftrioni comparatus, & quidam nulla 
ſponſi one ad hoc producto, quo magis regium fiat : ſed 
ut experiretur in gloria palati, quid ſaperent marga- 
rite: atque ut mire platuere, ne ſolus hoc ſtiret, 
fengulos uniones convivis quo ue abſorbendes dedit (10). 
That is, And yet they (Anthony and Cleopatra) 
« ſhall not carry the prize, but ſhall loſe the glory of 
« being at the head of luxury. For betore their time 


« Clodius the ſon of Zſop the Tragedian being left 
, 6 


„% heif to his immenſe wealth, did the ſame at ſome ſols. 


Rome with pearls of great price, ſo that Antho- 


* ny has no reaſon ts be proud of his Triumvirate, 5 
« ſeeing a man that was little better than a ſtage- Sefertiim makes 
player could vie with him, who had not laid any 1. 161,548: 6. 8 
* wager, but after a more royal manner did it mere- Sterling. ] 


* ly for the glory of knowing how pearls taſted ; 
„% and when he found them to be very delicate, 
* not being willing to be alone in his pleaſure, 
* he entertained every one of his gueſts alſo with 
6. 2 pears,” 

[D] Horace ſpeaks only of one pearl of great value.] 
Let us repreſent two men, one of which ſwallows a 
pearl in the preſence of his gueſts, and the other 
does not content himſelf with that, but gives every 
one of them a pearl alſo to ſwallow, we ſhall find a 
conſiderable difference between theſe two entertain- 
ments: the leaſt will appear much more ſumptuous 
than the firſt, all other things being equal. Wherefore, 
if Aſop's ſon did what Pliny aſcribes to him, it is 
certain that his feaſt was a great deal more remark- 
able, than if he had been the only one that fwal- 
lowed a pearl. I go farther, and ſay that the prin- 
cipal ſingularity of this feaſt, and what ſhould make 
it moſt memorable, is that every one of the gueſts 
drank a diſſolved pearl, Whence' then comes ic 
that Horace ſays nothing of this remarkable and 
principal ſingularity ? It is certain that if Pliny had 
forgotten it, he would have ſhewn that of two re- 
markable things he did not know how to pick out 
that which was moſt ſo, and that he had neglected 
his advantages; for, when he was to, ſhew that a 
mere citizen of Rome, ſon of a Comedian had outdone 
Cleopatra, he had paſſed over in filence what prin- 
cipally raiſed the action of the Citizen above that of 
a great Queen. The ſame objection may be made to 
Horace ; his reaſoning would have been much 
ſtronger, if he had ſaid of Eſop's fon all that 
Pliny has ſaid of him. Why then did he forget 
it? Of two very remarkable facts why ſhovld he 
make choice of the leaſt? why ſhould he neglect 
the advantages of his proof and of his morality ? 
It will be anſwered perhaps, that he knew no more 
of the prodigality of this Comedian's ſon, than 
whiat he ſays of it. But this is admitting a great 
difficulty. How is it poſhble that this man's feaſt 
ſhould come to Horace's knowledge only by the 
leaſt remarkable part of it; a very ſingular one, 
I confels, if it be conſidered in it ſelf, but nothing 
near ſo ſingular, if compared with the other? Let 
us ſee however the words of this Poet : 


Filius Æſepi detractam ex aure Metellæ 
(Scilicet ut decies ſolidum exſorberet) aceto 
Diluit inſignem baccam : qui ſanier, ac /i 


1llud idem in rapidum flumen jaceretoe cloacam (11) ? ( 1) Horat. Set. 
CU J. 2. ver. 2390 


% A coſtly gem from his Metella's ear, 

« Zlop's looſe ſon diſſolv'd in vinegar, 

„% And drank it down, and then profuſely laugh'd, 
„% To think he drank a Province at a draught. 

« Was't not as mad as to have thrown the gem 

% Into a common ſhore, or muddy ſtream ? 


Creech. 
An old Scholiaſt on Horace ſays this Metella was 


Zlſop's ſon's wife. Others (12) ſay, that ſhe was not (12) Mr. Daeier 
his wife, but that ſhe granted him favours, and made on this paſſage of 
him a preſent of that pearl which was worth twenty Horace, tom. 7- 
five thouſand crowns. They add that ſhe might ve- *' W. 304, 


ry well be Q Czcilius Metellus's ſiſter, who was 
married to L. Lucullus. We ſhall examine this in 
another place (13). 

[E] One day he killed a man in theſe tranſports.) 
The thing very well deſerves to be related. Let 
us ſee what Plutarch ſays of it: Te, & Alger ture 
i5opgow uaoxgu warer by Grew To mips Thy eee Te 
Ivies fvaiud wearer *Arpia, Ter vE5prray H 2frw Tape 

. 1111 | 


gurfſe filio conſtar. 
Macrob: Saturn. 
lib. 2. cap. 10. 
Ducenties Sefter- 
ing to Gaſſendus 


Ort 17 Abaco Seflerti- 
Morer orum, are 1,861; 


abl:s, Ducenties 


(13) In the Are 
TELLA, Note 


0:4pu0 17 05 
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Moreri has committed here a round number of groſs faults [FI. 


14) Plutarch, hee r R vd, laurg Avyio ar Oe v ra bes dura TY 
in Cicer. Vita, G pe are Fat wot ann (14). That is, They 
p-363- „ report of this ZEſop, that whilſt he was repreſent- 
N ing on the ſtage Atreus deliberating in what man- 
ſa in ſcenam re- 8 8 . 8 

dierant ii quos ego ner he ſhould revenge himſelf on Thyeſtes, he 
| bonoris cauſa 4 « was ſo tranſported beyond himſelf, in the heat of 
ſcena deciſſiſſe ar- « ,Aion, that with his truncheon he ſmote one of 
bitrabar delici@ © ps ſervants haſtily, croſſing the ſtage, and laid him 


vero tur "fer | « dead upon the place.” 
Gs oo U Aoreri has committed .here a round number 
per omnes bemi- of groſs faults.) I. It is falſe that Æſop. the Come- 
es liceret. Is dian was a Tragic Poet. II. He was in a declining 
2 IA age (15) 1 * 8 — in 
+ in ills loco, fi the year of Rome 698. A goo ronologer there- 
ſeiem fall, 85 hea wool not have placed him about the 7ooth 
cero Epiſt- 1. wear of Rome. III. The authors quoted by Mr. 
lid. 7. 66 - ws Moreri do not ſay that Zfſop was Cicero's friend. 
4 If this friendſhip is to be ſpoken of, other authors are 
(17) Idem, Epiſt. to be quoted; and for want of quoting them one 
2. lib. 1. ad deſerves in ſome reſpect the character of a liar. 
Ruintum fratrems Cicero himſelf ſhould-be quoted: I have quoted the 
— * _ = wherein * ſtyles him * _— 
abitas Cicero teſ- (16), and informs us of a very particular accident 
— eft nb Ep being quite worn out, and having a mind to 
nullus ignoratReſ= appear in the magnificent Plays which Pompey ex- 
w_ tan of 2 hibited to the people at the dedication of his Thea- 
3 uſum ut tre, offended all the ſpectators, and quite loſt his 
res raticneſue ſpeech when he came to repeat that part of the 
earum ſua jeller- oath, wherein the penalties were expreſſed that were 
pt ny ug, ag Ip ” —_— if _ was oy ** 
%%%, in the oath. In another letter Cicero deſires his 
_—— * brother Quintus to get information concerning a 
rater. Macrob. flave that had run away from Eſop. A ſopi tragedi 
Saturn. lib. 2 mori familiaris Lucinius ſervus tibi notus aufugit (17). 
cap. e n er. Macrobius alſo is one that might have been quoted 
8 —— 544 on this occaſion (18). IV. What Moreri ſays, that 

yt . , 

„Actors were AÆEſop often accompanied Citero when he went to 
«nct reputed in- hear the Orations of Hortenſius, as Valerius Maxi- 


„famous, who , obſerves, is a notorious falſhood. It was Charles 
« every 1 y 
40 8 ave » 
My rang” "tj. he advances the ſame fact, and quotes Valerius 


« mate with Maximus, who ſays only that Roſcius and Æſop 
% Roſcius nd went to hear Hortenſius (19). Moreri gives a 
m * wrong repreſentation of what Pliny has ſaid of the 
hr Pee luxury of Aſop. He did not know that we mult 
« cauſes with his read centum ſeſtertium inſtead of ſexcentum ſeſter- 
«« utmoſt wh as tium (20). Was he not ag at the poo 
„appears from ous ſum to which he made the price of one di 

2 — amount? And if the ten thouſand livres to which 
40 worn that price amounts according to Father Hardouin's 
(19) Val. Max. calculation, ſuppoſing we are to read centum, is ſome- 


lib. S. cap. 10. thing incredible, how monſtrous will it be if we 
num. 2. x 


(20) See the 


Note [A]. 


cap · 10. i · ©. 


Stephens that Jed Moreri out of the way here: 


are to retain the reading ſexcentum, and to ſay that 

each great ſeſterce as worth twenty five crowns ? 

Muſt not Moreri in conſequence- of this inevi- 

tably admit that Æſop's earthen diſh coſt forty five 

thouſand livres? Beſides what he calls the great 

ſeſterce is the ſame thing with a thouſand ſeſterces. 

Now I find according to the moſt exact authors that 

a thouſand ſeſterces are worth a great deal more 

than twenty five crowns. According to Gaſſendus 

they are worth ninety. three livres, one ſou, one de- 

nier &. According to Father Hardouin, they are 

worth a hundred livres. Thus Moreri is miſ- 

taken on every fide. VI. It is not true that Æſop's 

diſh was filled with birds tongues ; for it was filled 

with the birds themſelves. One might ſay Mo- 

reti had a mind to confound this with the luxury of 

Vitellius (21), and that he took the one for the other. (21) ©, Tac fr. 
VIE. Pliny does not ſay theſe tongues were bought for tina) ſcarorum 


fix crowns a piece. He fays in the good editions /*i"9a, a. 


that each bird coſt fix thouſand ſeſterces, that is, an = 
ſix hundred livres according to Father Hardouin's 7, 1Gy; 45 
calculation; and in the common editions that each phwnicepre. 
bird coſt fix ſeſterces, nummis 2 One cannot ima- 7#m, murang- 
gine any thing more comical than the tranſlation nc Free # 
which Moreri has given of theſe Latin words. . {wil 
He took the Nummus of Pliny for a French crown; ge- rx. he jo 
and it was but a Sz/fertivs, that is about two ſols of trireme perita- 
our money: whence it appears, that this common ge ee, 
reading imputes two abſurdities to Pliny ; for thus 1 ” 
he would ſay that the beſt ſinging and talking birds Tbat b. 4 ©; 
coſt but about twelve ſous a piece; and that Æſop « this diſh he 
in buying this ſort of birds had committed a noto- * mixed the f 
rious act of luxury and prodigality. VIII. No body . * 5 r- 
has ſaid, not even Valerius Maximus, that ZEſop's e 
ſon put poroder of pearl in all bis drink. This is « peacocks, the 
mounting a thouſand degrees above honeſt Valerius“ TONGUES 
Maximus, who had been a little too hyperbolical „ of phenicop- 
himſelf, when he ſpoke of it as a common practice ,, — 3 
of this prodigal ſon. IX. It is very ſurpriſing to « 3 
pretend, as Moreri does, that the pearls that « as from Par- 
were taken out of the ears of a miſtreſs, ſhould fur- ** thia and the 
niſh a ſufficient quantity of powder to be put in all, e 2 
his drink. X. And what is yet more aſtoniſhing, „ Oman 
he depends on the teſtimony of Horace, and even « gallies. 
quotes the verſes where this Poet ſays expreſly that 

Eſop's ſon diſſolved a pearl in vinegar and drank 


it. Therefore it was only a momentary buſineſs 


which according to Horace was not repeated. XI. 


Horace did not obſerve that Metella was Æſop's ſon's 
miſtreſs. XII. To conclude, he ſhould not have 
quoted the zoth book of P/iny, but the 10th. 


CAETIUS was born at Amida [A], a town of Meſopotamia, There is a great 


diſagreement among the authors, who have written on the Hiſtory of Phyſick, about 
the time when our Aetius lived [B]. Caſtellanus (a) is evidently miſtaken, who makes ) 7: 5+ tai 
him to have enlarged Paulus Ægineta. Mercklin follows Caſtellanus, and ſays Exprefly to) Actos: 


(b) ture pete he was later than Paulus Ægineta (bd). 
rior Pdulo AEgin, 


renowvedt. P · 17. 


Galenum contrac- 


ö This cannot be, for this laſt author mentions aum, Orban 
3 Alexander Trallianus, and Alexander mentions A&tius. 


He ſtudied at Alexandria, atm Par 


and in ſeveral places of his works agrees with the pharmacy of the Egyptians. His 3 


Tetrabiblos, as it is called, is a collection from the writings of thoſe Phyſicians, who 11, 4, 


went before him, chiefly from Galen; but contains nevertheleſs ſome new things, 


Med, Llaſr. 


for which we are intirely indebted to this author. Dr. Freind ſeems to cenſure Mr. 
Le Clerc unjuſtly, in ſome particulars relating to Attius CJ. 


[4] He was born at Amida.) Ptolemy calls this 
town Ammea: it was ſeated on the river Tygris. 
It was beſieged and taken by the Perſians, who flew 
all the Romans they found in it. Conſtantine the 
Great reſtored it. | 
LB] There is a great diſagreement among the an- 
(1) Le Clere, thors — about the time when our Aitius lived.) M. 
Lai d'un Plan le Clerc (1) places him, with Oribaſius, Alexander 


pear ſervira 1a Trallianus and Paulus Ægineta in the fourth Cen- 


Centinuation d. a ; 1 k 
"Hiftoire ;. % tury. Some place him in the year of Chriſt 350, 


Medicina, pag. Others in 437, and others in 455, to which laſt opi- 
766. nion Merklin (2) ſeems to ſubſcribe. But Dr. 


(2) Linden. re- Freind will have him to be much later. He tells 
novat, p. 18. 


(3) Freind Hiſt us (3) it is plain, EVen from his own books, that he 
of Phyfick, part 414 mot torite till the wory end of the fifth, or the 
J. pag. 4. 1 0 


GAETIUS 


beginning of the ſixth Century: for he refers not 
only to St. Cyril, Archbiſhop of Alexandria, who died 
in 444; but to Petrus Archiater, who was Phyſician 
3 Theodoric, and therefore muſt have lived ſtill 
ater. 

[C] Dr. Freind ſeems to cenſure Mr. le Clere un- 
juſtly in ſome particulars relating to Atias.] I. He 
tells us (4) that Mr. le Clerc beſtows no more than (4) Idem, ibid- 
three pages upon all theſe four authors (5); and p. 10, 1 
thinks this a ſufficient reaſon to give for it, that (5) goes 
they were Compilers. I do not find any reaſon aſ- Alexander Tra 
ſigned by Mr. le Clerc, for be/ftocving no more than lianus & Paulw 
three pages op them : neither does he ſeem to flight Æggineta. 
them on account of their being Compilers. On the 
contrary he treats them with great reſpe&, and ac- 


knowledges 


(6) L. 
Eſſai 
Þ 767 


(7)T 


($) Fr 
of Ph 
11, 1: 
{ 9) Ic 
P. 13. 


AES 
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AE TIUS (FLA VIUS) a famous General was horn in Meceſia (4) and lived in (2) The ancient 
the fifth Century : His father's name was Gaudentius, and his mother was of a noble % eur 


and rich family in Italy. From his childhood he bore arms under his father, 
ſo brave a warrior, that from a private ſoldier he was by degrees advanced to the poſt of . 


” ertor } 


who was upper and lower 
oſe Provinces, 


(3) 42 Hi. General of the horſe (5). Aetius having firſt ſerved in the Prætorian Guards, was which are now 


rit Equitum cul- 


ee of, afterwards raiſed to command armies in chief, and by his prudence and wiſe conduct Baan * 


Gregor: Toren. he gained a great reputation (c). About the year 423 he was ſent by the 1 


Hiſt. Francor. 


14. 2. ap. Du Honorius at the head of a powerful army againſt the Franks, who had entere 


Cheſne, Hift o 
Franc. Scriptor. 


Bulgaria, 


| the 


country of the Gauls ; Aẽtius routed them, and forced them to return into Germany 


bes. t 1. p. Whence they came; but they ſoon invaded Gaul again with ſo numerous an army, 


277 1 that Aerius being terrified by their number fled into Spain. This exaſperated Honorius 
22 againſt him to ſuch a degree, that he deprived him of the Generalſhip and inveſted 


Caſtinus with it, hoping that this man, who was of a noble and ancient family, would 
be able to withſtand the enemy. But the Emperor was 1 17 in his expectation; 


for the very name of the Franks ſtruck this General with 


uch a fright, that he could 


not maintain his ground againſt them; Honorius took this ſo much to heart, that it is 


(4) German» 
Chron. lib. 4. 45 


thought it was the occaſion of his death (4). 


After the death of Honorius John Secre- 


Piteriam, Rer. Cary Of the Empire invaded the ſovereign power, and made himſelf maſter of Ravenna, 


German. Scrigtor: being ſupported by Caſtinus General of the horſe. 


t. 2. p. 642+ 


And Aetius to maintain John in his 


uſurpation entered Italy with an army of about ſixty thouſand Huns *, but upon his A. C. 4250 


arrival he found that John had already been vanquiſhed and ſlain [A] by the troops of 
Valentinian, who ſucceeded Honorius in the Imperial throne, However he engaged in 


battle againſt Aſpar Valentinian's General, in which a great number fell on both ſides. 


knowledges that we are highly obliged to them. 

But did they compile ſo, continues the Doctor, as to 

have nothing at all new, and what we may call 

their own in theſe very voluminous works ? Far other- 

wiſe. For tho" I muſt confeſs, that there are not, a 

great many things in them, in proportion to the 

bulk of their books, but ſuch as may be found in 

Galen and others, and yet ſome there are too, in re- 

gard to the real improvement of the art it ſelf ; 

however as ta what concerns the hiſtorical part of it, 

ſurely a great deal of matter may be pick'd out of 

theſe writers, fit to entertain our curioſity at leaſt, 

if not to inform our judgment. This is not very dif- 

ferent from what Mr. le Clerc himſelf had ſaid. . Les 

quatre auteurs, je veux dire Oribaſſe, Attius, Alex- 

ander de Tralles, & Paul d'Egine renferment toute 

Pancienne Medetine Grecque, & en font, pour ainſi 

dire, la cliture. On y peut donc chercher, outre la 

plus grande partie de ce qui oft deja dans livre: 

des Medecins precedent diverſes choſes qui ne 4 

trouvent plus, & que le tems nous a ravies, ſans 

compter ce que ces derniers auteurs peuvent avoir 

(6) Le Clere, fourni du leur (6). That is,“ Theſe four authors 
Efai d'un Plan. comprehend the whole ancient Greek Phyſic. 
Þ 767% „One may find in them, not only the greateſt 
« part of what was before to be met with in the 

« books of Phyſicians, but alſo ſeveral things which 

« are not now to be met with in thoſe ancient 

« writers, thro' the injury of time, not to mention 

« what they themſelves may have furniſhed of their 

« own.” II. Dr. Freind obſerves, that Mr. /z Clerc 

(7) That is, Ori- ſays, theſe two (7) furniſh us with every thing which 
bafius and Ae- is eſſential to Theory or Practice, particularly in Ana- 
__ tomy and Surgery. But I muſt obſerve, ſays he, that 
Astius in his long work entirely omits Anatomy, and 

the uſe of the parts; and what is purely chirurgt- 

cal in him, is ſcattered confuſedly here and there, 

and is imperfect as well as immethodical in compa- 

riſon of what we find upon the ſame ſubject in Pau- 

(3) Freind, Hip. Jus (8). Oribaſius has ſearce any thing in all bis 
of Phyfick, pag. three different works, which now remain, relating to 
(p12 a, Surgery, 4 far as it concerns manual operation (9). 
12 dem, ibid. Mr. le Clerc never ſaid that each of theſe authors 
& furniſhed us with all that is eſſential in Anatomy and 
Surgery. He ſaid that both of them together did 

ſo. And Dr. Freind himſelf allows that Oribaſius 

has deſcribed all the parts then known of the human 

body, and aſſigned the proper office to each of them: 

_ that he gives us the firſt deſcription of the ſali- 

vary glands, which is either omitted by Galen, or is 

(10) Ibid. p. 12, of togetber with ſome other of Galen's works (10). 
e allows alſo that A#tius was a practitioner in Sur- 
gery himſelf, and gives ſome little account of almoſt 

every operation: and particularly, that he is fuller 

{11) Ibid. p. 14. in caſes of the eyer, than Celſus is (11). And af- 
terwards he tells us, that zohoever carefully looks into 

AEtius and Paulus, will be convinced, that a great 


But 


many improvements have been made in Surgety, which 
are not recited in Galen, or any where elſe (12). (12) Ibid. pag. 
Thus if Oribaſius excelled in Anatomy, and Actiug 397+ 
in Surgery, Mr. le Clerc might juſtly ſay that 7he/+ 
tro authors contain every thing that is valuable in 
thoſe two branches of Phyſic. 
[4] Fohn bad already been vanquiſhed and flain.] 
The overthrow of this uſurper is related with diffe- | 
rent circumllances by Socrates (1) and Philoſtorgius (1) Lib. 7. cap. 
(2). According to the former it was not without a 23- p. 371. edit. 
miracle that John was defeated. This Tyrant, as he Reading 1720. 
is called, having invaded the Throne, ſent Embaſſa- (2) n 
dors to the Emperor Theodoſius, being in hopes that ee 
he would admit him partner in the Empire. But 
Theodoſius having treated the Embaſſadors with 
contempt, ſent them into baniſhment, according to 
Philoſtorgius, or, according to Socrates, only impri- 
ſoned them; he ſent Ardaburius and Aſpar his ſon 
againſt the Tyrant. Ardaburius firſt went to Salona 
a city in Dalmatia, thence he went by ſea to Aqui- 
leia, where he met with a very unlucky accident, 
as he then thought, but which by the event proved 
very happy ; for a great ſtorm arifing Ardaburius 
fell into the hands of the Tyrant, who hereupon 
conceived great hopes, that Theodoſius would no 
longer refuſe to acknowledge him for a lawful Empe- 
ror, in order to releaſe his beloved General. And 
indeed Theodoſius hearing this misfortune was very 
ſollicitous, leſt Ardaburius ſhould be killed by the 
Uſurper. And Aſpar the General's ſon was alſo in 
a great perplexity, and did not know what reſolution 
he ſhould take; when an Angel of God in the habit 
of a ſhepherd appeared to him and to his army, and 
guided them thro' a marſh to Ravenna, where the 
Tyrant then was, and where he kept Ardaburius pri- 
ſoner. No body had ever yet paſſed thro' that marſh, 
which was naturally impaſſable ; but God made 
it for them as firm as the dry land. So that 


Aſpar and his army came to Ravenna, and finding 


the gates open, (the Tyrant not ſuſpecting they 
could come that way) they entered into the ci 
and took John a priſoner. Thus Socrates relates this 
incident ; aſcribing to a miracle the taking of Raven- 
na together with John the Uſurper. But Philoſtor- 
gius tells us, that Ardaburius and Aſpar taking Pla- 
cidia and Valentinian with them, went thro' Panno- 
nia and Illyricum, and made themſelves maſters of 
Salona by force of arms. Then the father and ſon. 
parted. Ardaburius going to attack the Tyrant by 
ſea, whilſt Aſpar was to attack him by land; this 
laſt made ſuch haſte with the Cavalry, that he ſur- 
prized the city of Aquileia, and took it without any 
trouble ; there he left Placidia and Valentinian, till 
he could know what turn the affairs of the Tyrant 
would take. But Ardaburius meeting with a vio- 
lent ſtorm fell with two galleys into the hands of 
the Uſurper, who deſiring to enter into an * 
wi 


* 
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But Aecius to ingratiate himſelf into the Emperor's favour [B], diſperſed money among 
his barbarians, and thus prevailed over them to lay down their arms, and to return 
aceably into their own country; for which ſervice the Emperor not only pardoned 


im for having ſided with the Uſurper, but alſo raiſed him to the dignity of a Count 


fe)Philotorgi- (e). Attius had ſoon an opportunity of ſhewing his loyalty and gratitude to the Em- 


HEN 2 peror; for the Franks having again entered Gaul, and made themſelves maſters of part 


& Hermanni of the country, Aëtius fell upon them, flew a great number of them, and retook all 
232 * that part of the country which lies near the Rhine, and in which the Franks intended 


Ap- Piſtorium, to ſettle (). For this ſervice he was the next year made General of the horſe, and (7) Hermann 


* PPS created a Patrician (g). In the year 433 (5) he was Conſul with Flavius Valerius; and pry ants 


when the year of his Conſulſhip was expired he was deprived of his poſt of General of the may Scoti 
horſe, a Bonifacius, who had revolted ſome years before from the Emperor and re- 429. v5. 
tired into Africa, was recalled by the Emperor and made General. Aetius bearing this . 157 and 
impatiently [CJ engaged in a battle againit Bonifacius, but had the misfortune to loſe (%) tam, aa 
the victory; however, Bonifacius died in little time of a wound he had received in the ( 2 According 


latin chen. engagement (i). Actius then retired to his eſtate, where he lived a private life; but his rr 432. 
r 8 enemies coming to aſſault him in his retirement he fled into Dalmatia, whence he went ag to Pe- 
138; and Prof. through Pannonia to the Huns, and by their friendſhip and ſupport he made his peace F. 2. p. 


— with the Emperor, and was reſtored to his poſt of General of the Horſe, and to all his 14 


and 205- Paulus former Power and authority (&) ; this happened in the year 436 (/.) After that he gain- 
gs '+ ed ſeveral victories over the Burgundians, the Franks, and the Goths, and one parti- 


(+) Proſper. bd. cularly over the famous Attila, who called himſelf the Scourge of God. Attius made 
(4) prtert'*. it appear on this occaſion that his prudence and wiſdom were not inferior to his Maney 


Chrorgr ap. and courage. Attila fearing leſt the Romans ſhould Join with the Viſigoths again 


Piſtorium, t. f. 


P. 1. pag. 710, him, wrote to Valentinian that he intended only to attack the Viſigoths, and to theſe 
he wrote that his army was deſigned only againſt the Romans; but this artifice did 

not impoſe upon Aëtius, who immediately after he was acquainted with Attila's march, 

wrote to Theodoric King of the Goths, deſiring him to join with the Romans againſt 

the Huns; he alſo entered into an alliance with the Franks, the Sarmatians, the Bur- 

gundians, the Saxons, and ſeveral other Celtic and German nations; and having formed 

a numerous army, he marched againſt Attila; they engaged in battle, which laſted 


e from nine of the clock till night. Acrius gained the day (n); it is ſaid that an hundred 


Chren. Pa, and eighty thouſand men were killed in this battle (2), which happened A. C. 453, in ( PautwsDiz. 


N 5 ; 0 0 1 6 ibid. Si b 
_ 1 the plains of Champagne (o). But if we are to judge of the victor which Actius galn- Cd ar ts 
+ 2. P. 279, 


280. Pils ed, by what Attila did afterwards, it will appear that this King of the Huns was very wor. 5. F. u. 
Diacoous, ib. 15: far from being entirely defeated; for the next year he entered Italy, and laid waſte, f.) Thu pi 
plundered, and burnt almoſt all the cities in that country (p): But this was owing to Aetius's = 
too great cautiouſneſs, or perhaps to his ambition. He was afraid leſt if Attila ſhould Fasan; 


Catalaunici ; 


be entirely defeated, the Goths ſhould become too powerful for the Romans; his in- % Cant, 


. : Gallie. ap. Du 
tention was to weaken both the Huns and the Goths, but not to deſtroy either na- Chee, L. 1. p 


tion. To compaſs his deſign and to diſſuade Thoriſmodus (whoſe father Theodoric 75 Io 
King of the Goths had been killed in the aforementioned battle) from purſuing Attila, Catan. T. . . 


(7) Paulus Di- he repreſented to him, that whilſt he was abſent from his father's kingdom, it was to 2. b. ½. Prob 
aconus, ib d. . . ; | per in Chron, ap 
Gotefridi Viterbi- be feared that one of his brothers would uſurp the crown, that therefore he could not du Chewe, T. 1. 


a Td but adviſe him to return home with his army, and to take poſſeſſion of the crown, Bass, — 
280. where which by his father's death was devolved upon him (2). This incident is by another 

Aetius is called | th 
Eutius, | author 


with Theodoſius treated his priſoner very kindly; that he engaged againſt the Emperor's General: and 
ſo that Ardaburius enjoying great liberty began to Paulus Diaconus (the Deacon) ſays expreſly (4) that (4) Lib. 14. 
tamper with the Tyrant's chief Officers, who were the Emperor “ pardoned Aetius, becauſe the Huns, 
already very much inclined to forſake him; in the which he had conducted to John, were by his 
mean time he wrote to his ſon ſpeedily. to ad- © care returned into their own country.” Data 
vance With the horſe, not doubting but he ſhould tio ® venia, eo quod Hunni, quos per ipſum Foan- * Thus Paulus 
gain a compleat victory over the enemy; Aſpar nes acceperat, ejus fludio remeaſſent ad propria. writes Actius's 
obeyed, he engaged the Uſurper's army, who be- [C] A#tins bearing this (Bonifacius's promotion) 
ing betrayed by his Officers was ſoon taken pri- impatiently.) The envy and hatred between theſe 
ſoner and carried to Aquileia, where Placidia and two Generals was of a- long ſtanding ; and had al- 
Valentinian then reſided, as we have ſaid, We don't ready been very fatal to the Empire. For about two 
doubt but this account of Philoſtorgius will appear years after Honorius's death Bonifacius finding he was 
much more probable to all rational readers, than obliged to yield to Attius, took this affront fo much 
the miraculous narration of Socrates. Of all the au- to heart that he reſolved to be revenged at the ex- 

(3) = Her- thors (3) we could conſult he is the only one that pence of the Commonwealth. To compaſs his de- 

—— 3 mentions this pretended apparition of an Angel. Phi- ſign he went into Spain. and excited the Vandals 

Ma an Scot. loſtorgius adds, that John having firſt had his right there to go over into Africa, and to make themſelves 


* Cbr.utrumque ap. hand cut off, was afterwards beheaded, having maſters of that country; which they did according- 


Piſtorium, T. 2. ſwayed the ſupreme power a year and a half. ly (5), with Bonifacius at their head; who for (5) Sigebertus 
* 2 l c. [B) A#tius to ingratiate himſelf into the Emperor's ſeveral years maintained himſelf againſt the Emperor Gemblocent /* 
— Gall * favour &c.) Moreri and his Dutch tranſlators David Valentinian. But in the year 434 Bonifacius return. C 
98+ Proſper. van Hoogſtraaten, Matthew Broutrius van Nidec, 
Aquit- p. 199, and Luicius are guilty of a groſs error when they 
and 204+ utrum tell us that upon the death of Honorius, Attius de- we have theſe particulars, don't tell us how Bonifacius (6) Paulus Da- 
82 257 clared for Valentinian, and that for this reaſon the made his peace with the Emperor Valentinian, nor comus, lib ts . 
Fraccer. Scriptors Emperor took him into his ſervice; whereas it is for what reaſon he was recalled; it is probable the SY 8 
caetanci, T. 1. Plain by the teſtimony of the authors we have quot- Emperor began then to ſuſpe& Attius, and to be a- ap. Du Cheine, 

ed, that Actius at firſt ſupported the Uſurper, niy fraid of the great power and credit he enjoyed. F. 1. p. 204, 


295» 


(7) Ida. 
a ap 
Du Ch, 


fopra, | 
106. 


us 
15's 


(+) Gregor. 


Turon- ap. Du 
C heine, F. 1. 


Þ 277» 


AET 


enjoyed. This is often the caſe of great Generals, who are ſeldom regarded in time 


[D] This incident is by another author related with 
ſome other circumſtances.) This author is Idacius, 
who tells us, that when Thoriſmodus Theodoric's 
ſon had found that his father had been killed in 
the battle, he reſolved to revenge his death, 
and with his Goths purſued the enemy, and fought 
them during three days; Actius, who did not like 
that the Huns ſhould be entirely defeated, went in 
the night time to Attila, and ſpoke to him after this 
manner: I wiſh that by thy valour and conduct 
** this country could be freed from the perfidious 
„ Goths; but this cannot be done at preſent ; thou 
„ haſt fought as yet only with the leaſt part of their 
„ troops; Theodoric Theoriſmodus's brother advan- 
«« ces with a vaſt multitude of, the braveſt and ſtrong- 
« eſt Goths. Thou wilt never be able to withſtand 
« them; and would to God, that thou could'ſt eſ- 
« cape their fury.” Actius alſo gave Attila ten 
thouſand crowns to oblige him to withdraw with 
his Huns into Pannonia. After this Attius went to 
Thoriſmodus, and told him the like ſtory, aſſuring 
him that Attila had received that ſame night a large 
ſupply of troops from Pannonia: He added that he 
had been inform'd Theodoric had uſurped the 
crown, or was at leaft upon the point of — 
the throne; that it was therefore proper, Thoril- 
modus ſhould immediately return into his own coun- 
try to ſecure the crown to himſelf : Thoriſmodus 
gave alſo ten thouſand crowns to Aetius, that he 


(7) 1dacivs erat. Might favour the retreat of the Goths (7). Papirius 


a Pap Maſl, 
Du Cheſne, 


. F. 105, ſeave his army and traſt himſelf in the hands of 


Maſſo very rightly obſerves upon this that it is not 
probable fo great a General as Actius was, ſhould 


his enemy. This far from being commendable, 
would be look'd upon as the higheſt imprudence, 
or rather the greateſt folly imaginable 7 tho” it is 
not impoſſible, but Attius might have ſent ſome 
body to Attila, in order to impoſe upon him. We 
mult obſerve here, that Papirius Maſſo ſuppoſes in 
his remarks upon the paſſage he quotes from Idacius, 
that Attius gave ten thouſand crowns to Attila, to 
engage him to return into Pannonia; whereas in 
the very paſſage quoted by Maſlo, we find theſe 
words, Attila dedit A#tio decem millia ſolidorum, ut 
pro ſuo ingenio Pannoniam repedaret ; i. e. Attila 
% gave Actius 10000 crowns, that he might in the beſt 
manner he could return into Pannonia.“ But this 
makes an abſurd ſenſe ; therefore I ſhould think that the 
words Attila and Attius are milplaced : tho' there is 
ſome Cifficulty in ſuppoſing that Actius offered money 
to Attila at the ſame time that he pretended to give 
him a friendly advice; this offer could not but 
make Attila ſuſpe& the cheat: how rhis difficulty 
can be removed I don't know, and this makes me 
think the whole ſtory is falſe. For the reſt Miffo 
ſuppoſes the ten thouſand crowns are meant of gold 
crawns, otherwiſe, ſays he, the offer Would have 


5 


3 to 


of 


been too trifling to oblige Attila to retire into his 
own country. 


[E] The Emperor killed bim with his own hand.] The 


occaſion of it is related by Procopius (8) as follows: (8) De Bell 
There was a Senator called Petronius Maximus“ erte 8 
p- 15. edit. Gro- 


Theodoſius) 3 he had a very beautiful but very vir- 1 anno 


(Grandſon to Maximus, who had been defeated by 


tuous wife. The Emperor fell in love with her; 
but finding that neither by his courtſhip and pre- 
ſents, nor by his promiſes and threatnings he could 
prevail upon her to yield to his wiſhes, he reſolved 
to have her by force. To compaſs this baſe deſign, 
having played one day with Maximus, and won 
from him more money than he had by him, he took 
his ring for a pledge: he then ſent a meſſage to 
Maximus's ſpouſe, as tho' the Empreſs deſired im- 
mediately to ſpeak with her, and to give credit to 
this ſham ſtory the meſſenger ſhewed her Maximus's 
ring as a token that he came by his order. This 
Lady ſeeing her husband's ring did not ſcruple to go 
to the palace; and being arrived there they that fa- 
voured the Emperor's deſign conducted her into a 
ſecret apartment where the Emperor ſoon met her, 
and violently took from her what ſhe valued more 
than her life. The ring which had been ſent to her 
made her believe that her husband was ivy to this 
treaſon, ſo that being returned home ſhe upbraided 
him with the infamy he had drawn both upon him- 
ſelf and upon her by promoting her diſhonour. 
Maximus ſurprized at this told her what artifice the 
Emperor had made uſe of to compaſs his baſe de- 
ſign ; from that moment they both reſolved to be 
revenged ; and Maximus intended to kill the Empe- 
ror and to invade the throne. But finding this was 
impracticable as long as Aëtius lived, he deter- 
mined to deſtroy him alſo, and that by the very 
hands of the Emperor, that by this means the Em- 
peror might make himſelf odious to all his ſoldiers, 
who greatly loved and eſteemed Attius. Maximus 
to perform his reſolution addreſſed Heraclius the 
Eunuch, firſt Lord of the Bedchamber to the Empe- 
ror, and told him, that he himſelf had heard Attius 
talk after ſuch a manner as ſhewed that he would 
ſoon uſurp the Crown, if he was not early prevent- 
ed. Heraclius did not fail to acquaint the Emperor 
immediately with this; and as a baſe and wicked 
heart is always diſttuſtful, Valentinian gave credit to 
this calumny, and refolved the death of Attius ; and 


as he was reflecting upon this he asked one of his 


Courtiers, whether the death of Attius could be of 
any ſervice to the ſtate, The Courtier anſwered, 
* If your Majeſty was to kill him, you would cut 
« off your right arm with the left.” But this wiſe 
anſwer could not deter Valentinian from his baſe 
reſolution; and one day as he was ſurrounded with, 


his guards, he commanded them to kill Actius. O- (9) See the que- 


thers ſay he killed him with his own hand (9). 
K k k k 


of Tours gives this General ;p. 645. 


ant 
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.. 


1% 


2. p. 114, 


40 faculties? 


314 


of peace, when they ate obliged to lead a 


AF E 


private life. Aëtius had been three times 


Conſul, firſt A. D. 432 or 433, with Flavius Valerius; 2dly, in 437, with Sigiſwoltus; 


Ct) See Petav. 3dly, in 446. with 


Rat. Temp. tom. 


Q. Aurelius Symmachus (7). | 
AFER (DOMITIUS) a famous Orator under Tiberius, and the three ſucceeding 
* Emperors was born at Nimes (a). A little after his Prætorſhip, not being yet raiſed (a) Euſch. Cr 


according to his wiſhes, and having a ſtrong propenſion to riſe, let the methods be . 2060. 
what they would, he turned informer againſt Claudia Pulchra, couſin of Agrippina 
(5). He gained this cauſe, and by that means was ranked among the principal Ora- (0 Tacit, 4, 


tors, and won the eſteem of Tiberius, who bore a mortal hatred to Agrippina [4]. 751 
The applauſes which this Emperor beſtowed on his eloquence, made Afer very fond 47 
of the profeſſion ; ſo that he was very ſeldom without ſome accuſation or defence, 
whereby he became more eminent for his eloquence than for his probity; till at laſt / 
his reputation for the former ſunk, by his continuing to plead, after age had weakened 
the faculties of his mind (c) [BJ. Claudia Pulchra was impeached, an. 779 of Rome 
b4.cap. 66, and the year following, pg Varus her ſon was impeached by the ſame Orator 
| ). No one was ſurprized that Afer, as he had been poor 
1 Cle for many years, and had not well huſbanded the monies he gained by the former im- 

chment, ſhould return to his former practice; but it was a matter of univerſal ſurpriſc, 
ese. ang do ſee a relation of Varus, of ſo illuſtrious a family as that of Publius Dolabella, al- 
ſociated with this informer, Afer died under Nero, the year of Rome 8 12 (e) ; and 
FP 14. lib. 2. it is ſaid that he died at table of exceſſive eating (f). Quintilian, who in his youth cul- 
& 16; Catanz- giyated his friendſhip very aſſiduouſly [C], makes frequent mention of him (g). 


d Tacit. Ann. 


1 
(eh lem, lib. 14. and by Publius Dolabella ( 


2#/c, num. 2060. 


(g ) Quintil: lib, 


lib. 6. cap - 3 
See alſo Plin. 


um, P · 12 Is 


[4] Tiberius, tvho bore a mortal hatred to Agrip- 
gina.) This Princeſs was ſo tar from ſuſpecting, 
that the Emperor had occaſioned the proſecution 
againſt her, that ſhe did not diſcover the leaſt reſent- 
ment againſt Domitius upon that account. 'The latter 
meeting her one day in the ſtreets, turned away : 
when ſhe, imagining that ſhame had made him 
do this, after having cauſed him to be calied back, 
ſhe bid him not be afraid; ſaying that it was not 
he, but Agamemnon, had been the cauſe of all this. 
Oct. Aer & ag Ty Hv TgTAY .- is, GAA A- 

(1) Dien. Caf. 1yeipuar (1). This ſhews ſhe had read the 7/iad. 
hb. 59. 4d an. [B] By his continuing to plead, after age had 
792. P. 752 geakened the faculties of his mind.) This is but too 
common an infirmity 3 for very tew have the art 
of withdrawing ſeaſonably from affairs, and can ſay 
with Horace, 


2 W E mihi purgatam crebro qui perſonet aurem; 
(3) Nuid off Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
guare apud piitas Peccet ad extremum ridendus, &ilia ducat (2). 


ſalaciſſimus Ju- 
2 2 755 „There ſounds, methinks, ſtill thro' my well- 


„ purg'd ear 
« A little voice, fond Horace have a care, 
Papia And whillt 'tis well releaſe thy aged horſe, 

fibulam impejuit? @ Leſt, when he runs but with unequal force, 
Lactant- lib. 1. « And f n ge Wh 99%. wet pr” 
cap. 16. Ceapiti nd ſtretches hard to win, he breaks his wind, 
Papiæ Peppeæ And laugh'd at, diſtanc'd, haſely lags behind. 
&; 5 _ Creech. 

dre, gud 1 

PO "boſſne, Poets and Orators ought particularly to be careful of 
addito abrigawit, withdrawing in time, becauſe they have more need 
Sueton- in Claud. of a ſtrong and a copious imagination, than other 
cap. 23. © 161 writers; notwithſtanding which, they are but too 
1 apt to amuſe themſelves in compoſing, till they are 
« ;caſon 30 the almoſt worn out with age. They ſeem to imagine, 
«« Poets declare that the public is ſentenced to drink all their pre- 
„chat the luſtful tended nectar, to the very lees. But as Legiſlators 
- * ra becks anciently preſcribed certain limits to the age for 
4 . he marrying (for they prohibited wedlock to women of 
« threeſcore, and fifty, and men of fixty (3) 3 ſuppoſing, that after a 
« has the Pappi- certain age, ſuch perſons ſhould not think of pro- 
«an law ſhut up creating children, as their faculties muſt be either 
„ his generative weakned or extinét) in like manner, authors ſhould 
« Lactant. Book {et bounds to the compoſing of books; this being a 
« 1. chap. 16. kind of generation, that every ſeaſon of life is not fit 
4 = jr a for. N n put 2 in * of a 
„dne claule ad precept of Virgil, which veteran Poets ought to ap- 
2 Ny to themſelves. | | 


trum ſexagenari- 
us factus oft, & 
illi lex Papia 


« Papia Poppæa, 
« by Tiberius, : : 
„by which men Hanc guogue, ubi aut morbo gravis, aut jam ſegnior 
« of threeſcore annis | 

were forbid to 
« getchildren. 
See Suetonius's 


Deficit, abde domo, nec turpi ignoſce ſenectæ. 
Frigidus in Venerem ſenior, fruſtrague laborem 

Life of Clau- Ingratum trait ; &, fi quando ad prælia ventum «ft, 
N s Ut guondam in ſtipulis mag nus ſine viribus ignis, 
Vu Ig Incaſum furit (4). 

95 


ſticon, and ſeveral other authors, obſerve that Quin- 


cc 


Cap. 82 


Tf gud 
extrema 
multum etiam e 
laquent iæ 2 
t, dum felja 
mente retinet 2 
lentii impatienti- 
am. That is, 
© But old age had 
at length wea- 
* Kc ned the force 
« of hiseloquet es, 
* tho" he Rill 
dex preſſed great 
Ws impatience un - 
eder his incapa- 
tc city.“ id. ib. 
de in the re- 
mark [C] the 
He paſſage of cha p. 
2. bock 12 cf 


tells Quintilian. 


“ But worn with years, when dire diſeaſes come, 

„Then hide not his ignoble age at home. 

« For when his blood to youthful ſpirits move, 

He languiſhes, and labours in his love, 

* In vain he burns, like haſty ſtubble fires, 

* And in himſelf his former felt requires. 

Dryden. 

Antiquated Poets, I ſay, ought to improve from this 
leflon, and not attempt to climb Parnaſſus hill, when 
they reſemble that horſe whom Pliny mentions after 
Ariſtotle ; Generat mas ad annos triginti tres. Opunte 
& ad guadraginta duraſſe tradunt adjutum modo in at- 


tollenda priore parte corporis (5). i. e. The male (5) Plin. lib. 8, 


* Opus, tis ſaid, that he generates till forty, only 
* having the fore-part of his body lifted up.” For 
then they draw a ſhade over their former glory, 
like our Domitius Afer. See what we ſhall mention 
in the article JOHN DAURAT. Some employ their 
Muſe on divine ſubjects, when ſhe is upon the de- 
cline ; but the productions on theſe occaſions are ge- 


generates till he is thirty three years old, At Pr 43» 


nerally flat and inſipid (6). I fay, generally; for (6) See Bullet, 
we have excellent works on all kinds of ſubjects, Fugemert far © 


written by perſons in advanced years. 


ouſly.) 


[CJ 22 cultivated We ng very aſſidu- \; 


Pectes. tom. 3. 

246. See allo 
what he fays of 
harles Stephens, Lloyd and Hoiman, in their ſuch pieces as art 


Dictionaries; Glandorp in page 306 of his Onoma- written by old 


people, tom. 1. 


ai 1 I 1 « des. $ 
tilian informs us of this circumſtance in his fifth “ /* 4% 9e. 


book, Confitetur ſenem Domitium fibi adoleſcentulo 
cultum : but they all declare, that he takes notice of 
Domitius's authority being greatly leſſened, /ed prio- 
re autoritate multum imminuta; but I don't find 
theſe words in this part of Quintilian. Suffciebant, 


vans, p. 389 


lays he (7), aliogui libri duo d Dami tio Afro in hanc (7) Quint. lib. 5 


rem compoſiti, quem adoleſcentulus ſenem colui, ut non cab. 7+ 
lecta mihi tantum ea, ſed pleraque ex ipſo Ant cogni- 


ta. i. e. Otherwiſe the two books of Domitius 
« Afer written upon this ſubject would ſuffice ; for 
was a follower of that old man in my youth; 
* ſo that I not only read thoſe particulars, but learnt 
„„the greateſt part of them from his own mouth” 
The xith chapt. of book xii of Quintilian ought to 
have been cited; fer it is there we are informed of 
the fall of Domitius's authority ; and we find the 
confirmation, as it were, of the precept which the 
author had before laid down, with regard to the 
withdrawing of Orators, when age incapacitates 
them from maintaining their former glory. Non 
quia prodeſſe unguam ſatis fit, ſays he (8), & i/la 
mente, atque illa facultate prædito non convenat 


_ operis pulcherrimi quam langiſſimum tempus; ſed 


quia docet hoc guoque proſpicere, ne quid pejus quam 
feterit, faciat. Negue enim ſcientia modo conſtat ora- 
tor, gue augetur annis, ſed voce, laterum firmitate : 
quibus frattis aut imminutis etate, jeu valetudine ; 


\ Cavendum eft, ne quid in Oratore ſummo deſideretur, 


ne inter/iſtat fatigatus, ne gue dicat parim audiri 
6 ſentiat, 


501 
Id. 59 


num 7 


10 b 


) Dion. Caſt. 
lib. 59. ad an- 
num 792. 


{+ ) Dio. lib 59+ 


AF 


E 315 


tells us, that his Pleadings abounded with agreeable ſtoties, and that there wete pub- 
lic collections of his witty ſayings and repartees, ſome of which he quotes. He 
alſo mentions the books of this Orator, on Witneſſes. It was, once upon a time, very 
happy for him, that he had as great a preſence of mind, as a genius turned for flattery, 
otherwiſe he had been inevitably ruined ; and this was, when Caligula undertook to 


be his opponent (), and pleaded in perſon againſt him (i). But Domitius, inſtead of (% He rad fis 


making a defence, began to repeat, with the higheſt teſtimonies of admitation, the“ 
Emperor's plea [D]; after which he fell upon his knees, and begging pardon, de- 
clared that he dreaded the eloquence of Caligula, more than he did his Imperial Power. 
The Emperor, upon this, not only pardoned him, but diſpoſſeſſed the Conſuls of their 
office, in his favour. His crime was 4 very ſlight one, for it was only for declaring 
in the inſcription of a ſtatue he had erected in honour of Caligula, that this Monarch 
was a ſecond time Conſul at the age of twenty ſeven, by which he intended to make 
his court to the Emperor. But he was quite miſtaken in his aim, for Caligula proſe- 
cuted him, upon pretence that he did it merely to reproach his youth, and his having 


infringed the laws (K). 


Afer had ſome adopted children, as we find by Pliny the Younger, who alſo ac- 


quaints us with ſome curious particulars 


ſentiat, ne ſe queratur priorem. Vidi ego longe on- 
nium, quos mhi cognoſcere contigit, ſummum Oratorem, 
Domitium Afrum valde fenem, gquotidie aliguid ex 
ea, quam meruerat, autoritate perdentem, cam agente 
illo, quem Principem fuiſſe quondam fori non erat 
dnbium; alii (quad indignum videbatur) riderent, 
alii erubeſterent, que occaſio illis fuit dicendi, malle 
eum deficere, quam deſinere. Neque erant illa qualia- 
cungue mala, ſed minora. Quare, ut nunquam in 
has etatis weniat infidias, receptui canet, & in por- 
tum integr4 nave perveniet. i. e Not that it is 
„ enough for a Perſon to have been once uſeful ; or 
« that it is improper for a perſon who is endued with 
theſe fine talents to cultivate them for a very long 
time ; but that it teaches him to take care not to 
degenerate from his former glory. For knowledge, 
which increaſes indeed with years, does not alone 
„ form the Orator, but he mult have lungs, and 
« ſtrong ſides; for if theſe are weakned or broke 
« by age or ſickneſs, care mult be taken leſt the great 
« Orator is not found deficient in ſome things, that 
„ he does not ſtop thro' wearineſs, that he is not 
« ſenſible he is not ſufficiently heard, and is not the 
« firſt to complain of himſelf. I my ſelf ſaw much 
% the greateſt Orator I ever knew, Domitius Ater 
„ in his extreme old age, daily loſing part of the 
« authoriry he had formerly — 4 for when he 
« was pleading (tho' he was well known to have 
* once been the greateſt man at the bar) ſome would 


c«c 


* laugh, which however ſeem'd very indecent ; 


« others would bluſh which gave them occaſion to 
&« ſay, that he would rather fail through weakneſs 
„ than defit. Nor were theſe the leaſt evils. 
„The Orator therefore, to prevent his falling into 
« theſe ſnares of old age, ſhould ſound a retreat, and 


« bring his veſſel tight and ſound into the harbour.“ 


I don't take any notice of the great and capital omiſſi- 
ons which Moreri has committed, for theſe will appear 
at firſt ſight, by the bare comparing his article with 
mine. All I ſhall obſerve, is, that he is very much miſ- 
taken in his citations from Suetonius and Dion in Cali- 
gala; for not to mention, that it is not the cuſtom to 
quote Dion any otherwiſe than with reſpect to ſuch 
and ſuch a book; and that it is his epitomizer Xi- 
philinus only, who is cited with regard to ſuch and 
{ach an Emperor; it is certain that Suetonius does 
not once ſpeak of Domitius Afer, either in the Life 
of Caligula, or in any part of his writings now ex- 
tant. When Scaliger therefore declares in his Re- 
marks on Enujebius's Chronicle, that St. Jerom had 
borrowed the particulars he gives us concerning this 
Orator, from Suetonius; he muſt neceſſarily mean 
this of ſome books, which have been loſt ſince the 
death of that father. Hofman gives us two Domi- 
tius Afers inſtead of one, and employs the improper 
citation we juſt now cenſur'd in Moreri. 

[D] The Emperor's Plea.) Caligula was ſo charm'd 
with this piece, that when one of his freedmen, who 
had been very inſtrumental in calming his reſent- 
ments, was going. to reproach him for having pro- 
ſecuted Domitius, the Emperor anſwer'd: ought 
not to ſuppreſs ſo important a ſpeech. Which is as 


relating to them [EZ]. The Abbe Fay- 
dit 


tho? he had ſaid: How / ſhould have employed ſo 

much time in this plea, and all to no purpoſe ? 

Should I have reſigned the applauſes whith my Rhe- 

toric deſerved, rather than expoſe the Life of Domi- 

tius? There are but too many among the Great, 

who would look upon this as a mighty enotmity; 

ſuch, I mean, as imagine that all things thuſt be ſa- 

crific'd to their paſſions, They who relate, that the 

Cardinal of Lorrain choſe to expoſe the Catholic 

Religion, to all the dangers of the conference at 

Poiſh, rather than deprive himſelf of the glory of 

diſplaying his learning and erudition in it (9), were (9) See the te- 

pretty well acquainted with his character. mark [O] of 
[E] Some curious particulars. ] Domitlus Aſer the article LOR- 

adopted two brothers, Domitius Tullus and Domi- RAIN (Charles 

tius Lucanus. He afterwards cauſed the poſſeſſions 

of their father to be confiſcated, and left them his 

own, but involuntarily, in ſome meaſure ; for it is 

very probable, that had not death ſnatch'd him ſud- 

denly from the world, he would have revoked the 

will he had made in their favour. Domitius Lutanus, 

ſon-in-law to Curtius Mantia, made himſelf odious to 

his father-in-law. The former had a daughter, to 

whom Mantia would not bequeath any thing, but 

upon condition that Lucanus ſhould emancipate her ; 

which was no ſooner done, but Domitius Tullus 

adopted her. This was a juggle between the two 

brothers; for they agreed to ſhare in each other's 

fortunes ; by which means, as ſoon as this girl be- 

came ſubject to the paternal power, by virtue of 

the adoption; Domitius Lucanus ſhared in Mantia's 

inheritance, tho' the latter had done all that lay in 

his power to prevent it (10). Domitius Tuallus in- (10) Fuit fratris 

herited his brother's eſtate, in prejudice of the _ quaſi 

girl who was common to both. This man had fed ye 6 . 

great number of people with the hopes of enjoy- jzvirigimis 2 

ing his eſtate, and by that means was careſſed, had guibus facti eſ- 

rich preſents made him, and in ſhort, all the flat-/e**, That is, 

tering arts were practiſed towards him, which thoſe . It ſccmed to 


a We 
employ who make their court to rich old men, in « 2 2 — 


order to creep into their eſtates: but he deceived « thers, to be 


them all, for his adopted daughter was made his © made rich 

heir, and he gave ſeveral legacies to his relations . © r 12 

only. He was particularly careful of his wife's in- ,, — 

tereſt, and left her a very large fortune. This Lady « were made fo« 

had diſhonour'd herſelf in marrying him, if we con- Plin. ERH. 18. 

ſider the deplorable condition to which age and in- lib. 8. 

firmity had reduced him. In this condition he might 

have loath'd her, had ſhe been his wife from tke time 

he was fluſh'd with youth and vigour 3 but how 

much 'more diſagreeable muſt he prove, when ſhe 

married him at a time when he laboured under 

all theſe diſadvantages ? However, ſhe ſubmitted 

with ſo much patience to all the diſtaſteful incon- 

veniencies of his condition, and fo tenderly ſupported 

his feeble, crazy life, that ſhe recovered her cha- 

rafter with the public. This unhappy man had quite 

loſt the uſe of his limbs, ſo that his ſervants were 

forc'd to waſh and clean his teeth z whence a- 

roſe his complaint, of being daily obliged to lick his 

ſlaves fingers; notwithſtanding which, he did not . 

care to leave the world (11). Pliny, from 9 we (15) Ba. pag 
row 493. 
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dit in his Notes upon Virgil, pag. 3, makes him of the Royal Family of the 
DOMITII. | | 
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his limbs, is yet afraid to die ! but we ſhall ſpeak 
elſewhere (13) of this frailty, which, in thoſe times, (13) In one ef 
was much more ſhameful than in this age ; be-*he remarks of 


bo theſe particulars, gives us at the ſame time 
loch 1 — of moral . that the reader 
cannot be diſpleaſed to read his own words. Acce- 


pit uxor amaniſſimas villas, accepit magnam pecu- 
niam uxor optima E patientiſſima : ac tanto melius 
de viro merita, quanto _— e reprebenſa, qudd 
nupfit. Nam mulier natalibus clara, moribus pro- 
ba, eetate declivis, diu vidua, mater olim, parum de- 
core ſequuta matrimonium videbatur divitis ſenis ita 
perditi morbo, ut efſe tedio poſſet uxori, quam juve- 
nis, ſanuſque duxiſſet. Quippe omnibus membris ex- 
tortus & fraftus tantas opes ſolis oculis obibat ; 
ac ne in lectulo quidem, 15 ab aliis movebatur. 
Quinetiam, fdum miſerandumgue diftu, dentes la- 
wandos, fricandoſque prabebat. Auditum e frequen- 
ter ab ipſo, quum quereretur de contumeliis debili- 
tatis ſue, fe digitos ſervorum ſuorum, quotidie lin- 
gere. Vivebat tamen, & wvivere volebat, ſuſtentante 
maxim? uxort, que culpam inchoati matrimonii in 


(12) Idew, ibid. g/oriam perſeverantia verterat (12). i. e.“ She (his 


« wife) inherited the moſt beautiful country houſes, 
« and a large eſtate; a wife, the moſt worthy, the 
« moſt patient that ever lived, and who deſerved 
« the more from her husband as ſhe had been cen- 
« ſured for marrying him; for it was thought not 
« yery decent for a Lady of illuſtrious birth, of an 
« unſullied reputation, advanced in years, who had 
« been long a widow, and formerly a mother, 
« ſhould marry a rich old man ſo worn out with 
« diſeaſes, that he might have made a wife diſtaſte him, 
« whom he had married in his youth and in his 
« health. For he was ſo diſtorted and weakened in 
« all his limbs, that he could enjoy his great wealth 
« no otherwiſe than with his eyes, nor could he even 
« move in his bed unleſs he were turn'd by others: and 
« what is filthy and wretched to relate, he was forc'd 
4% to have his teeth waſh'd and cleaned for him. 


« He was often heard to ſay, in complaining of 


« his infirmities, that he lick'd his ſervants fingers 
« every day. Yet he lived and was defirous to hve, 
« ſupported chiefly by his wife, who turn'd the 
« fault ſhe had committed in marrying him to her 
% own honour, by her perſeverance,” Her virtue 
would undoubtedly have ſhone forth with much 
reater luſtre, could ſhe have foretold how long 
po husband's infirmities would continue. How- 
ever, all things confider'd, ſhe deſerved applauſe ; 
for, in caſe ſhe had married him in the view of 
making a large fortune, at the expence only of paſ- 
ſing a few months in a very diſagreeable manner, 
but was deceived in her hopes: ſhe yet did not 
diſcover the leaſt uneaſineſs at her condition; but 
very gracefully ated the part of a good wife. With 
what beauty are a number of characters drawn in 
this letter! What a ſtrong image have we here, of 
the frailty of human nature, in the perſon of this 
unhappy wretch, who, tho' deprived of the uſe of 


cauſe it was look'd upon as bravery in a perſon, the le ME- 


who was oppreſt with a tedious ſickneſs, to put a pe- 
riod to it, by laying violent hands upon himſelf. 
How ſcandalous is it, on the other fide, to hear a 
man who has a daughter and grand-daughter of his 
own, publiſh to the world, that he ſought for heirs 
out of his own family z and that any one who would 
beſiege his eſtate with the uſual forms, might take 
it! How ſordid a traffic was this! And what odd 
ſtratagems were employed! It was ſuch people as 
theſe, who found their account in ſuch perſons as 


” ſued artfully for inheritances, | 


— — Dominus tamen & Domini Rex 
Si vis tu fieri, nullus tibi parvulus aula 
Luſerit Aineas, 2 ulcior illo. f 


Jucundum & carum fterilis facit uxor amicum (14). (14) Juven. Sar, 
5+ ver. 137, &c. 


Wou' dſt thou become his Patron and his Lord, 
MWou' dſt thou be in thy turn by him ador'd ? 
No young Eneas in thy hall muſt play, 

No ſweeter daughter lead thy heart aſtray. 
„Oh! how a barren wife does recommend 
„How dear, how pleaſant, is a childleſs friend, 


Mr. Bowles, 


But as this avarice was of the moſt groveling kind, 
that of the perſons it impoſed upon, was no leſs ſor- 
did. Theſe would have been more excuſable, had 
they courted the favour of a man who had. no chil- 
dren, and had not exclaimed againſt Domitius after 
his death. But the world laughed at their complaints, 
which only revealed their ſhame : the deceaſed was 
commended, and it was concluded that he acted 
very prudently and well, for ſo depraved an age. 
But let us again hear the agreeable Pliny : Yariz 
tot civitate ſermones : alii fidum, ingratum, imme- 
morem loquuntur, ſeque ipſos, dum inſeclantur illum, 
turpiſſimis confeſſionibus produnt, qui de ille uti de 
patre, avo, proavo, — orbi querantur : alli contrà 
hoc ipſum laudibus ferunt, quid fir fruſtratus impro- 
bas ſpes hominum, guet fic decipere pro moribus tem- 


forum. prudentia eft (15). i.e. All the city were (15) Plin. #6: 
e, un- pra. 


divided in opinion. Some called him fal 
« grateful and forgetful, and whilſt they accuſed 
him, they betrayed themſelves by the moſt ſhame- 
ful confeſſions, for they complained of him as 
„ tho” they had been difinherited by à father, a 
„ grandfather or a great-grandfather. Others, on 
„ the other fide, beſtow the greateſt encomiums 
upon him for diſappointing the hopes of wic- 
* ked men, whom, conſidering the depravity of the 
« _ it was prudent to deceive in the manner 
46 id.“ 


G AFRANIA, the wife of Licinius Buccio, a Roman Senator, famous for her 
impudence, and pleading publickly her own cauſes in the Courts of Juſtice [4]. She 


was living till the fe 


/ 
[4] Peading publickly her otun cauſes in the Courts 
of Juſtice] She was of a very contentious diſpoſition, 
and perpetually involving her ſelf in law-ſuits. She 
never would ſuffer any of the Advocates to plead 
her cauſe, but tay © peared in perſon, and ma- 
naged them herſelf. his confident behaviour of 
hers made her very remarkable; ſo that women of 
her clamorous temper were uſually ſtigmatized with 
her name. Valerius Maximus has expreſſed her cha- 
rafter in very ſtrong terms, which our Ladies 
will excuſe me Fon tranſlating. 7 7 
'0 ſe ſemper apud Pretorem werba fecit; non quo 
22 deficirbatur, ſed quod 1 abu n- 
dabat. Itague in uſitatis foro latratibus affidue tri- 
bungalia exercendo, muliebris calumniæ notiſſimum eva- 
fit exemplum ; adeo ut pro crimine improbis feemina- 
rum moribus Afrania nomen objiciatur (1). 
[B] Till the ſecond Conſulſbip of Julius Ceſar.) 
Moreri ſays it was in the firſt Conſulſhip of Ceſar 


Conſulſhip of Julius Cæſar [B]. 


Valerius Maximus has 
likewiſe 


in the year of Rome 695, and before Chriſt 59. 
Valerius Maximus's words are theſe : Proregavit au- 
tem Spiritum ſuum ad C. Cæſarem iterum atque P. 
Servilium Coff. i. e. She was living till C. Cæſar 
was a SECOND time Conſul together with P. Servi- 
% lias.” Which ſhews Moreri to have been miſ- 
taken. Valer. Maximus concludes his account of 
her with this peculiar reflection, that it is much 
more proper to ſet down the time when ſuch a mon- 
fer died, than when ſbe tas born. Tale enim mon- 
trum magis quo tempore extinfum, quam quo fit or- 
tum, memoriæ tradendum eff. But whatever preju- 
dice the ancients might have againſt women's ſpeak- 
ing in public, there is a religious ſociety among us, 
who inſiſt upon their right of preaching equal with 
that of the men. Their greateſt writers, and Mr. 
Barclay in particular (z), will inform the reader of 
the arguments, with which they defend this point. 

T. 


AGA 


likewiſe given an account of two other Roman Ladies, who pleaded their own cauſes 

in public; but he ſpeaks of them in much gentler terms than of our Afrania. 
AFRANIUS (QUINCTIANUS), a Roman Senator, who had loſt his reputation 
by his infamous debaucheries, engaged in the infamous conſpiracy againſt Nero, which 
coſt Seneca his life, the year of Rome 818. He had a perſonal reaſon to be of- 
fended at that Prince, for having written a bitter Satyr againſt him in verſe. He 
denied for a long time his having any hand in this conſpiracy, but confeſſed ir at 
laſt in hopes of being pardoned, in which however he was deceived. He diſcovered 
more fortitude at his execution than could have been expected, conſidering the life he 

6a) Tacit . An. had led (a). 8 | . ? 

ls. 15- 49 SFAGAG, King of the Amalekites. The inhabitants of that country having bar- 
1 barouſly attacked the Iſraelites in the deſert, after they had left Egypt, when they 
were abſolutely wearied out with the fatigues of their journey, and having deſtroyed 
thoſe, who could not follow the reſt of the army, God not only gave Joſhua a victory 
over them in the deſert, but he ſwore that he would pat out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven [A], and purſue them with war from generation to generation (a) [ B]. 
This happened according to Uſher in the year of the world 2513, before Chriſt 1487, 
and before the Vulgar Ara 1491, About four hundred years after this God remem- 
bered the cruelty, which Amalek had exerciſed againſt his people, and ordered Sa- 
muel to tel] Saul, that he ſhould march with his army againſt them, and entirely de- 
ſtroy that nation, and every thing which belonged to them () CJ. Saul therefore gave 
orders for gathering the people together, who were two hundred thouſand footmen, 
beſides ten thouſand men of Judah; and with theſe he entered into the country of 
the Amalekites, and deſtroyed chem from Havilah to Shur, which is over againſt 
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(a) Excd, xvii. 
14 and 16, and 
Deut. XXv. 17. 


(6) 1 Sam. 4 
1, 2, &c. 


1) L. 1. De 


Egypt. But he and the people ſpared Agag their King, and reſerved him with the 


That he would put out the remembrante of 
Amalek from under heaven. ] This prediction was 
verified under Saul, who had a particular command 
to deſtroy this people entirely. And tho* he ne- 
glected io execute this order of God in a proper 
manner, yet the Amalekites were ſo weakened from 
that time, that they never could recover their for- 
mer power and grandeur, or injure the Iſraelites ; 
and we find no accounts of them in the latter times 
of the Jewiſh State. They were confounded 
with the Idumeans and Arabians. Philo Judzus tells 
us (1), that the King of the Amalekites being ap- 


1 Mefis apud prehenfive leſt the Ifraclites ſhould plunder his coun- 


Calmet, Com- 


ment. Litteral. far 
PExode xvii» 14- 


{2) Ch. iv. 13. 


(3) Exod. xvii. 
16. 


try, reſolved to prevent them, and marched with his 
army, in order to oppoſe their paſſage, with a de- 
ſign, if they ſhould reſiſt him, to attack them with 
all his forces, And we have a paſſage in the Vul- 
gate Tranſlation of the book of Judith (2), which is 
wanting in the Greek, and in our Engliſh Verſion, 
wherein this army of the Amalekites is deſcribed as 
very formidable, conſiſting of a great number of 
horſe and chariots, and ſoldiers well armed, and ex- 
tremely confident in their o 6 power and bravery. 
Memores eſtote Moyſi ſervi Domini, gui Amalec confi- 
dentem in virtute ſud, & in potentis ſud, & in 
exercitu ſuo, & in clypeis ſuis, non ferro pugnando, 
fed precibus. ſanfis orando dejecit. 

[B] Purſue them with war from generation to ge- 
neration.] This is expreſſed in our Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion as follows; Becauſe the Lord bath ſworn, that 
the Lord will have war with Amalek from genera- 
tion to generation (3). The Hebrew. Original is very 
obſcure ; it may be render'd, Becauſe the hand upon 
the Throne of the Lord, the war of the Lord againſt 
Amalek; as if it had been ſaid, Since the hand of 
the Amalekites has attacked the Throne of the 
Lord, he will make war againſt them till he has ut- 
terly deſtroyed them. It is probable, that he calls 
Iſrael the Throne of God, becauſe God choſe them to 
rule over the Amalekites. The Septuagint tranſlate this 

ſſage thus; Becauſe the Lord fights with an hidden 
. (in an inviſible manner) againſt Amalek through- 
out all generations : "Or: d x#46 npuPoice noni Ka- 


e. in} 'Apuanrix emo yorar th yours, It is evident, 


that they read the text differently from what we do 
now. Th read it TD) ce/uiah, i. e. hidden,“ 
inſtead of iV' DJ ces jab, i.e. © the Throne of the 
„Lord.“ We may likewiſe, underſtand theſe words, 
The hand upon the Throne, and the war of the Lord 
ſhall be againſt Amalek, as if it had been ſaid, that 


God raiſes his hand upon his Throne, to make a ſo- 


lemn oath, that he will deſtroy Amalek. The Chal- 


dee Paraphraſt has explained it thus; Moſes ſays; It 


Sus been reſolu'd or declared with an cath on the part 
18 * 


beſt 


of the terrible [God) whoſe Majeſy is ſeated upon 
the Throne of his glory, 1 — 724 be = 
on the part of God againſt Amalek. Mr. le Clerc 
reads in the text ze, i. e. a ſtandard,” inſtead of 
ces, i e. a throne.” The difference of the Hebrew 
letters aun and caph, is very ſmall. According to 
this conjecture we may explain the paſſage thus: 
Since Amalek has lifted up its hand againſt the ſtan- 
dard of the Lord, the hand of the Lord ſhall be 
lifted up againſt Amalek for ever: Duia manus con- 
tra vexillum Domini, bellum Domini in Amalec. This 
ſenſe is very proper, and contains an allu ion between 
God's threatning, and the name of the altar, which 
Moſes erected after the victory, and called Zehovah 
Niff, i. e. The Lord is my Banner or Standard.” 
Caſtalio had made the ſame remark with regard to 
ces, which he ſubſtituted inſtead of ae; but he has 
given another ſenſe to this paſſage ; The Lord has 
taken the flandard in hand to defiroy the Amalekites 
for ever ; as a General, who marches againſt the 
enemy, with the ſtandard in his hand (4). 


which belonged to them] The command is very ſe- 
vere ; Slay both man and woman, infant and ſuckling, 


ox and ſheep, came! and aſs (5). Some interpreters (5) 1 Sam. xv. 3 


obſerve upon this paſſage, that the Iſraelites were ob- 
liged in point of duty to execute God's command in 
the ſtriteſt manner, without examination, and with- 
out pity ; and that God left them only the merit of 
obedience. He is the ſovereign Proprietor of mens 
lives and fortunes ; and therefore ſuch a command 


had nothing in it, but what was perfectly juſt (6). (6) See Calmeg 
Mr. le Clerc tells us, that ſuch a general laughter '* cum. 


and deſtruction is to be cenfidered in the ſame 
light as a peſtilence, which carries off the innocent 
with the guilty ; while death is a puniſhment to the 


latter, whereas God can make ſufficient recompence ' 


to the former for their ſufferings in ſome other way, 
An infant, for inſtance, however his death may be 
regretted by the parent, has the greateſt reaſon to 
thank God, becauſe he dies in his infancy, by which 
means he is removed from this preſent ſcene of 
trouble and diſtreſs to a ſtate of happineſs. Interne- 
cio ejuſmodi guaſi peſtis uædam e babenda, gud tol- 
luntur innoxii cum noxtis ; quia noxii plectuntur nor- 
te innoxiorum, ue Deus aliunde ſut magnis benef.. 
ciis cumulare poteſt. Certe nullus infans, licet pa. 
rentibus multum defletus, non habebit Deo gratias, 
quia in infantia mortuus, hoc eft, ereptus vite miſe- 
riis fuerit, ut bearetur.. But we have conſider- 
ed the objection againſt the ſevere treatment of 


the Canaanites by the Jews in the article of 
ACHAN (7). ; | 


L111 


00, Le Calmet 
[C] Entirely deſtroy that nation, and every thing len. 


(7) Note [BI. 


AGA 


beſt of the cattle and the moſt valuable part of the {poi [DI. Upon this occaſion God 


declared to Samuel his indignation againſt Saul, 
orders, and aſſured him that be repented of 
was extremely ſorry at this affair, and cried to the 


cauſe he had neglected to obey his 
21 Saul 


ing [E]. Samuel 
rd all night. 


The next day he 


went to Saul, who was rerurned with his army to Gilgal, where he offered to God 
burnt-offerings of the ſpoils which he had taken from the Amalekites. As ſoon as 
Saul ſaw Samuel he addreſſed himſelf to him with a voice of exultation, and told him, 
that he had performed the commandment of the Lord FJ. But Samuel aſked him what 
meant that bleating of the ſheep, and lowing of the oxen in his ears? Saul replied, 


that the 


[D] But he and the people ſhares Agag their King, 
and reſerved him with the h of the cattle, and 
the moſt valuable part of the ſpoil.) Whoever pro- 
poſed this, they all agreed, not to kill Agag ; 
and it is moſt likely Saul was the chief author of 
this counſel. Joſephus tells us (8), that Saul ſpared 
him on account of his noble and beautiful perſon, 
not following the command of God, but his own 
private fancy and affection, and giving way to an 
unſeaſonable compaſſion, which was dangerous to 
him in thoſe circumſtances. Nay it was unreaſona- 
ble, continues he, to . a man, who had been 
the author of all the calamities, which the Jews, had 
ſuffer'd : La 5 rr, T gc, zal F b 
TS; d "Ecpaiss xaxa» fragt. And as the people re- 
ſerved the beſt of the ſpoils, ſo they deſtroyed eve 
thing that was vile and refuſe.. This covetouſneſs 
of the Jews was plainly contrary to the divine com- 
mand, which obliged them to deſtroy utterly what- 
ever was devoted by God, that it might appear, 
that theſe things were devoted not out of avarice, 
but in obedience to his orders. Otherwiſe the Jews 
would have been ſuppoſed to puniſh the Canaanites, 
not by any command from God, but merely to ſeize 
their poſſeſſions, when they had deſtroyed them. 
Alioquin Hebrei vifi fuiſſent non tam nomine Dei de 
Chanameis pœnas exegiſſe, quam divitias ſibi ex eo- 
rum internecione queſfiviſſe (9). | 
[E] That he repented of having made Saul King. ] 
God can neither act that which is wrong, nor 
take ſuch bad reſolutions, that he may afterwards 
repent of. He can neither change his ſentiments, 
nor alter his conduct from what is amiſs to that 
which is juſt; his knowledge is invariably the ſame, 
without any addition or diminution. So that to re- 
ent can never belong to God. But it often hap- 
pens, that Ged abandons thoſe, whom he had be- 
fore favoured in a particular manner, and promiſed 
the greateſt things to, becauſe they have rendred 
themſelves - unworthy his regard. e change of 
their conduct produces a change in God's external 
treatment of them; and this is generally 8 
(10) See Juſtin, in Scripture by the word zo repent (10). Mr. le 
Martyr. ad Græ- Clerc obſerves, that as men, when they repent, act 
. Þ 22, 23+ the contrary of what they did before; ſo the Deity, 


Antiq. Jud. 
* 8 


(9) Le Clerc in 


een when he begins to act differently from what he had 
done before, is ſaid by men to repent. Quia homines 
pœnitentid dutti contraria agunt iis, que antea ege- 
| rant, ideo cum Deus aliter ſe gerere intipit, quam an- 
(11) Le Clerc 7ea, eum panitere humines dicunt (11). Biſhop Patrick 


in lcum; like- upon this paſſage refhaFks, that * repentance in God 
wiſe his Commen- imports only the will of a change, and not of 
. V% Geneſis © every change; but of the divine | ſentence pro- 
88 „ nounced, which the Scripture calls Repentance. 
So Procopius Gazzus, Pænitentia Dei eff diſpenſa- 
« tionis ipfius mutatio. i. e. God's repentance is 
« the change of his own diſpenſation .” Ar 
[AH That be had performed the commandment of the 
Lord.) Mr. le Clerc vbſerves, that he ſaid this, be- 
cauſe he had deſtroyed all the Amalekites, who had 
fallen into his hands, except Agag ; tho' he had ſpared 
him, either becauſe he did not ſufficiently underſtand 
the command of God, or had taken too great a li- 
berty in interpreting it; Sive non ſatis intellexiſfſet 
mandata Dei five audacids ea interpretaſſet. But if 
Saul had erred by not fully underſtanding God's com- 
mand, his ignorance would certainly have extenuated 
his crime, and he would not have deſerved ſuch a 
ſevere puniſhment, as was denounced againſ him 
Samuel. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that his dif- 
- obedience was attended with ſome ci py nces of 
real guilt, and not to have been the reſult of mere 


people had reſerved the belt of the ſheep and oxen for a ſacrifice, and 
had deſtroyed. the reſt. Upon this the Prophet declared to him God's reſolution to 
reject him, and to give his kingdom to another, on account of his diſobedience 2 

. | 2 


miſtake and ignorance. Biſhop Patrick ſuppoſes him 

to have been ſo inſenſible of any fault he bad commit - 

ted, that be boaſted of his performance. 

[G] On account of his diſobedience | Samuel's ex- 
ſtulation with Saul contains a very noble and excel- 

ent ſentiment. Hath the Lord, fays he, as great 

delight in burnt-offerings and . as in obeying 

the woice of the Lord ? Bebold, to obey is better than 
ſacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams (12). (12) 1 Sam. u. 
This admonition is inculcated in very ſtrong terms, 22- | 
by David (13), Solomon (14), and the Prophets (15). (73) Pfalm 1. 
Joſephus explains this paſſage in the following man- 13. 7+ % 26, 
ner : The Prophet told him, that God is not pleaſ- (14) Fcclet v. 
« ed with facrifices, but with thoſe men, Who are (15) 1giah i. 
“ good and juſf, And theſe are ſuch, as obey his 17, 12. and bert. 
& will and commands, and think nothing is well 3 Jer. vii. 21, 
« done by them, but what they do in conformity 5. 6. Hol 
to God's commands; for God is not then deſpiſed, 6, 5, 3. Zak. 
when no ſacrifice is offered to him, but when a viii. 16, 
man proves diſobedient to him. As for thoſe 
perſons, who A him, and neglect to pay 
true reverence to God, and ſuch worſhip as 1s 
alone acceptable to him, tho" they offer many coſt- 
ly og gum: and bring him the moſt exquiſite 

iſts of gold and filver, all their preſents are re- 
ſected by him, and he conſiders them as, inſtances 
of their guilt, and not of their piety. But thoſe 
who obſerve and retain in mind what he declares 
and commands, and chooſe death rather than vio- 
« late his precepts; thoſe he is pleaſed with, and 
« does not even require ſacrifice of them. And when- 
« ever they do ſacrifice, he 1 their meaneſt 
« offerings to thoſe of the moſt opulent of mankind 
* (16).” This paſſage deſerves ſome conſideration (16) qu;,, Jud 
among thoſe, who are now fond of raifing poſitive lib. 6. c. 7. pap 
duties to an N with, and even a ſuperiority 330. edit · Ha- 
over moral. This is an egregious inverſion of the vercamp. 2726, 
order of nature, and a prodigious inconſiſtency with 

the plain deſign of Chriſtianity. Sacrifices, ſays Mr. 
le Clere upon the pillage of Scripture abovemen- 

tioned, were appointed by God, but yet they were 

only an external rite, by which men declared that 

they had ſinned, and defired pardon of their ſins, 

and by which they paid their vows, or returned 

thanks ta God, Now ſach a Rite could not be ac- 

ceptable to God, unleſs it was attended with a re- 

ſolution of obeying him in all reſpects, and with a 

283 mind towards him. For a man of true re- 

jon can never chooſe what parts of religion he 

3 to obſerve, and neglect the reſt. And there- 

ore Samuel here oppoſes obedience to ſacrifice, be- 

cauſe the people had fixed upon one part of the di- 

vine commands for their obſervance, . while they 

omitted the precept concerning the utter ſubverſicn 

of the Amalekites, or the devoting them to de- 

ſtruction in the manner, which God had appointed. 
Samuel proceeds to expoſe Saul's crime in a ve 
ſtrong light, by aſſuring him, that Rebellion is as 
the fo F witchcraft, and ſtubborneſi is as iniquity 
and idolatry (17). The literal tranſlation of the He- (77) 1 Sam. xv 
brew is as follows; Rebellion is the fin of Divination, 23. 
and flubbornneſs is the Vanity, and the Teraphim. Mas 
ic, idolatry, and the impious and ſuperſtitious wor. 
ſhip of 'Teraphim. were extremely hateful to the Dei- 
iy The Hebrew word Keſem, is taken in general 
or all kinds of magic, divination, or witchcraft, 
The vanity means idolatry, andthe vain and delyfive- 
Far of the creature. The Teraphim are idols, 
ar magical and ſuperſtitious figures. Theſe Teraphing 
were very probably a kind of idol, which originally (#8) Cen. xxx 
belonged to the Chaldeans. The Teraphim of ben rc) ow 
(18), and thoſe of the King of Babylon (19), the 21. 
4 | name 
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He ordered Agag to be brought to him, who, when he came before Samuel, 
ſaid, Surely the bitterneſs of death is paſt [H]. But the latter reproached him tor his 


former cruelty, and hewed him in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal [I]. 


Thus died Agag 


about the year of the world 2930, before Chriſt 1070, and before the Vulgar 


Era 1074. | 


name Teraphim, which may be derived from the 

| ſame root with Seraphim in the Hebrew, and which 

ſignifies Burning, Fire, and the Sur, worſhipped by 

the Perſians ; all theſe circumſtances may confirm 

this conjefture : Oracles are aſcribed to Tera- 

(20) Judges xvii. phim (20), but what the form of them was is un- 

5. and xviii- 5- known. Maimonides ſays (21), that the Zabians 

and Zach- ** had figures of gold, which repreſented the Sun, and 

cad! yg ea > 6 figures of ſilver, which repreſented the Moon ; they 

29. placed them in niches, and aſeribed to them a virtue 

of diſcovering things future by a ſecret influence of 

the Stars, The greateſt part of the Rabbins con- 

found the Teraphim with the Taliſmans and conſtel- 

lated figures. The Perſian interpreter has tranſlated 

Teraphim by the word Aftrolabe, and Rabbi Moſes 

Nachman is of opinion, that they were a kind of 

clocks, which ſhewed the hours, and diſcovered 

what was to come to paſs. Ludovicus de Dieu 

thinks that they were the Dii Penates, or Houſhold 

Gods, who were worſhipped, in order to obtain of 

them the encreaſe and protection of the ſubſtance 

of their family. He derives Teraphim from Teraph, 

which in the Arabic and Ethiopian fignifies 1 ca 

any thing to abeund. Rachel ſtole her father Laban's 

Teraphim ly in hopes of taking away the proſpe- 

rity of the family with them; which perhaps was 

the reaſon of Laban's impatience to bring them back 

(22) In Genel, again. Pererius (22), Bonfrerius Rivet (23), and a 

XXXi+ 19. great many other writers are of opinion the name 

(23) Upon Hoſea Feraphim is frequently green to idols or figures in 
(24) Calmet in general, which is likewiſe very probable (24). 

[H] Who, when he came before Samuel, ſaid, Sure- 

ly the bitterneſs of death is paſt.) We are told in 

our Engliſh Tranſlation, that Agag came unto bim de- 


(25) 1 Sam. xv. Iicately (25), which is agreeable to the Hebrew. The 


Septuagint have rendred it, Agag trembling, 'Ayay 
pie; the Vulgate, pinguiſſimus & tremens, i. e. 
« he was very fat and came trembling.” But theſe 
later Nr have tranſlated merely from con- 
jecture; for there is — like this in the He- 
brew, and we find by what follows, that Agag was 
in great hopes, that he ſhould eſcape with impunity ; 
Surely the bitterneſs of death is paſt. But the Vul- 

ate has rendred this in a different manner, Mu/ 
7 tter death ſeparate me from every thing ? Siccine 
ſeparat amara mors ? And the Septuagint, I it ſo, 
O bitter death ? Ei re, ages d 9ayere;; and the 
Chaldee thus, What is the bitterneſs of death, my 
Lord ? 


[1] Reproach'd him for his former cruelty, and 
hewed him in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal.] And Sa- 
77 ſaid, as 5 ſword hath made women childleſs, 
o ſhall thy mother be childleſs among women (26). WE 
his 25 that he had been ths tyrant 4 and 1.006; 334 
wag now cut off, not merely for the ſins of his an- 
ceſtors four handred years before ; but for his own 
mercileſs cruelty (27). Samuel's zeal was ſo inflam- (270 Biſhop p 
ed at the fight of Agag, that he commanded him to trick 72 RK 
be put to death by the public Executioner of juſtice, 
or aro he killed him with his own hand, as we 
find Gideon did to Zeba and Zalmunna (28). This (28) Judges viii 
does not prove that Samuel continued a Judge after 20, 21. hey 
Saul was anointed, but he was authoriſed perhaps to 
do fo, by a ſpecial commiſſion from God, or he did it 
= imitation E 2 zeal of the Levites, who deſtroy- 
ed thoſe who worſhiped the Golden Calf (29), (200 Ex 1 
and of Phineas who killed Zimri and Cosbi 225 5 n 


The death of Agag had been formally e above (30) Num. xxv. * 
P 


four hundred 225 before by the Prophet Balaam; ac- S 


_— to \ e bir er tranſlation of the book of 

umbers (31). Tolletur propter Agap Rex eius, &t& —_ 
auferetur regnum illius. Ho 4 * is King ſhall be 9? 1 
„ taken away becauſe of Agag, and the kingdom 

4 ſhall be removed.” But the Samaritan and the 

Septuagint read it: His kingdom ſhall be raiſed above 

Gog, and his kingdom ſhall be enlarged. Some copies 

of the Septuagint read Og inſtead of Geog, We 

know the King of Baſhan's name was Og, but he 

was defeated and kill'd before this, and all his people” 

ſubdued by the Jews. So that Balaam could not 

poſſibly mean him. The ancient Greek interpre- 

ters read, as well as the Septuagint Gog or Og. And 

ſome of the fathers (32) have explained this paſſage (22) Origen. 
of the victory which the Son of God is to obtain . 17. 7 
over Gag and Mageg, which is often underſtood of, Zuſch. |. 9. 
Antichriſt. St. Ambroſe (33) reads it: Attolletur trac 1 
regnum ejus in altum, i. e. His kingdom ſhall be Quirin. T:0im 
« exalted.” Philo Judzus ſays to the ſame purpoſe 10. , 
(34); And bis kingdom ſhall perpetually encreaſe, (33) Ep. 50- 
and be raiſed every day to' a higher degree of glory. (34) * * 
Ke} Ir,. N 7959 G , Lad ing vwyay Tp; n= 
os abcr. But, as Father Calmet obſerves, we 

muſt read in the Hebrew Gas, a Top, inftead of 

Gog, in order to juſtify ſuch a tranſlation of that 

paſſage, In ſhort, Grotius is of opinion, that theſe 

verſions are erroneous, and that the Hebrew origi- 

nal is much the trueſt in this point. Sed verius quod 

in Hebr ao legitur. T: 


FAGAPIUS, an obſcure writer, who is mentioned by none of the ancients, ex- 
() Cod. 159. cept Photius (a). He was a very conſiderable . perſon among the Manichees. Dr. 
Riten 6 get. Cave is of opinion (5), that he was the ſame with that Agapius, who was a ſcholar 


omagi 16 53. 


2222 Liter. of Manes, and wrote a book intitled Heptalogus, mentioned by Petrus Siculus (c). It 
— > men may be objected to this, that Photius repreſents him as contemporary with Eunomius 


bn. 


he. P- 38 


Allobrog. 1520. the Hereſiarch, and tells us that he wrote againſt him. But it is to be obſerved that 
Photius does not expreſly affirm this, but that it only ſeems to him, that Agapius 
oppoſed Eunomius's errors. But ſuppoſing Agapius did actually write againſt him, 
this might eaſily be done, if we allow that he was old at that time. Manes did not 
publiſh his notions before the year 277, and he lived long after this, and therefore 
about the end of that Century he might have Agapius for his ſcholar. Eunomius 
ſpread his hereſies under the Emperor Conſtantius : now'there 1s no difficulty in ſup- 
paling, that A —_ might be living then, nay even to the death of Conſtantius, ſince 


Cyril Biſhop o 


eruſalem, who lived in that Emperor's reign, affirms expreſly (d), (4) cares. vr, 


that there was a-man then living, who had ſeen Manes in perfon. Epiphanius (e) r. %. 


(e) Hoereſe lxvi- 


likewiſe who wrote in the year 374, aſſures us, that there were ſome perſons in his time, num. 13. 
who had talked with Hermas the ſcholar of Manes, and told him divers particulars re- 
lating to him. This Agapius wrote a work divided in twenty three Books, beſides an 
hundred and. two diſtin& chapters, which he dedicated to Urania, a woman of his 

7) Euqner- ſect, and companion of his ſtudies (F). We ſhall give ſome account of his notions in 

() bi ſure, the Note hereunder [4]. Dr. Cave (g) obſerves, that if we compare Photius's repreſen- 


[4] Some account of his motions in the Note here: 
under.] We find in the Abſtract, which Photius bas 


tation 


given us of him (i), chat be aſſerted; that there was (1) Cod. 1794 
an evil principle which ſubſiſted of itſelf, and was | 
oppoſite 


(c) Hi. Mani. 


320 


tation of his doctrihes with be 
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rm of the reception of tht Manithees, which was firſt 


publiſhed by Cotelerius, and # ihe by Tallius, it will give a great deal of light 
into his ſcheme, * Photius calls him a deteftable and impious man (b). 


oppoſite to God from eternity. This principle he 
called ſometimes Nature, ſometimes Matter, Satan, 
phe Devil, the Prince of the world, the Gd of this 
' word, and by many other names. That men fin ne- 
ceſſatily and unwillingly 3 that the body is the worſt 

rt; but that the ſoul is a particle of the Divine Eſ- 
. and of the ſame nature with God. That 
Chriſt was the' Tree of Paradiſe; he confeſſed the 
Conlubltantiality of the Trinity, and even affirmed 
that he revered the Body and Blood of Chriſt, and 
Chriſt himſelf crucified, . nay even his Croſs, his Bap- 
tiſm, Burial and Reſurrection, and believed the Re- 
ſutrection of all the, Dead, and a future Judgment. 


But theſe points he expreſſed in very artful and equi- 


and abſurd ſenſe. 


fa) Fynracmes 
uuęvalic. 


(6) See Voſſ. de 


Hiſt. Grac, J. 2+ 
C. 22. 


(1) Ui ſupra. 


vocal terms, and ſuch as he could wreſt to a ſhocking 
He repreſented the Sun and Moon 
as Gods, and ſaid they were of the ſame nature with 
God; ſung hymns to them, and gave them all man- 
ner of worſhip and reverence. He ſaid, that the 
light of thoſe luminaries was not perceptible by the 
ſenſes, but only by the mind. He conſidered the Air 
likewiſe as a Deity, and ſung hymns to its honour ; 
but the Fire and Earth he treated with contempt as 
baſe and inferior elements. He pretended to abſtain 
from eating fleſh and from marriage, on pretence 
that it was abominable to gratify our ſelves with 
them; and he refrained from wine, as he ſaid, to 
avoid drunkenneſs. He ſhewed the utmoſt contempt 
for the Old Teſtament, and for Moſes and the Pro- 
phets, and even St. John the Baptiſt, the forerunner 
of our Saviour. Nay he attributed all their words 


- 


and actions to the evil principle which is perpetually 
Oppoſite to God. He wreſted ſeveral paſlages in the 
Goſpels and St. Paul's Epiſtles in ſuch a manner, as 
might ſeem to ſupport his own ſcheme. He made 
uſe of the Atts of the Twelve Apoſtles, as they are 
called, and eſpecially thoſe of St. Andrew, - which 
books were thought by the antients to have been 
forged by the Manichees. He favoured the opinion 
of the Tranſmigration of Souls; and maintained that 
ſome perſons, who gained the higheſt pitch of vir- 
tue, were reſolved into the Deity ; others, who were 
ſunk the loweſt in wickedneſs, were conſigned over 
to darkneſs and fire; but the reſt, who had fteered a 
middle courſe between virtue and vice, he alerted 
were recalled into their bodies. He cited Plato and 
other heathen writers, to whom he gave the ſame titles 
as to our Saviour, and called them Divine and Sa- 
cred. His ſtyle and manner of writing in ſome pla- 
ces were by no means contemptible, though in 
others very low and mean. He touched likewiſe 


( b) Te Ae 
XA. q cv. 


(3) 14 
150, 1 


upon ſevera] philoſophical principles, but then he 
ſhewed the utmoſt confuſion and ignorance. In 


ſhort, ſays Photius, he had a lively talent in depray- 
ing the truth, aud a ready expreſſion in repreſentin 
his objections, but he was extremely weak and opt 
in inventing and raifing his own ſchemes. And his 
work, adds the ſame author, was ſo abſurd and im- 
pious, that it could only ſhame and confound thoſe 
who followed him, and the Manichean doctrines. 


T> 


87 AGATHIAS, or as he calls himſelf in his Epigrams AGATHIUS, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the title of Scholaſticus, was a Greek Hiſtorian, who lived in the ſixth Century 
under the Emperor Juſtinian. He tells us in the Preface to his Hiſtory, that he was 
born at Myrina, which was a Colony of the ancient Zolians in Leſſer Aſia, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Pythicus. He diſtinguiſhes this city from another of the 
ſame name in Thrace. His father's name was Memnonius, and he himſelf was an ad- 
vocate at Smyrna (a), as Suidas aſſures us; which gave occaſion to Chriſtopher Per- 
ſona to imagine that he was born at Smyrna, whereas he informs us himſelf that he 
was born at Myrina (). He ſtudied the law in the ſchools appointed for that purpoſe, 
whence he received the name of Scholaſticus or the Advocate. He acknowledges, that 
in his youth he had a ſtrong inclination to Poetry, which induced him to write ſeveral 
fmall Poems in Hexameter verſe, in a gay and amorous ſtyle, which he publiſhed un- 
der the title of Daphniaca. He tells us hikewiſe, that he was the author of a collection 
of Epigrams, written by divers hands, a great part of which it is preſumed we have 
{till extant in the Greek Antbologia under his name. It is very doubtful of what reli- 
gion he was [A]. He wrote an Hiſtory in five books of the reign of the Emperor 
Juſtinian, at the deſire of Eutychianus, Secretary of State, who was his intimate 
friend, and who very probably ſupplied him with a great many rare and important 


memoirs, for the perfecting that work. He did not begin this Hiſtory till after the 


death of Juſtinian, under the reign of Juſtin II. as he declares himſelf in his Preface. 


It begins with the twenty ſixth year of Juſtinian's reign, where Procopius ends. He | 


commends this latter Hiſtorian extremely, though he ſometimes differs from him [B]. 
We 


A] It is very doubtful of what religion he was.) 
When he gives an account in the beginning of his 
Hiftcry of the French in his time, he commends 
them among other things for being all of them 
Chriſtians, and becauſe they had very juſt notions 
of God. But when he is giving a reaſon in his 
third book, why the fortreſs of Onogoris ſituated 
in Colchis, was called in his time Sr. Stephen's Fort, 
he tells us how this firſt Martyr of the Chriſtians was 
ſtoned in that place, making uſe of the word asi», 


i. e. as it is faid;” which is a ſtrong argument of 


his being a Pagan. It is the common opinion, and 
particularly that of Voſſius (1), from this paſſage 
and ſeveral others, that he was ſo; tho' neither he 
nor Procopius ever ule any invectives againſt Chri- 


ſtianity, as moſt of the Heathen writers did in imita- 


(2) La Mocbe le 
Vayer, tom. 3. 
p. 148. cdit. Pa- 
rs 1684. 


tion of Zoſimus. This perhaps was owing to the 


times in which thoſe two Hiſtorians lived, which 


were not very favourable to the Pagan Religion, and 
conſequently the fear 
them (2). | 


of danger might reſtrain 


[B] The be ſometimes differs from him.) Many 
inſtances might be given of this, but we ſhall men- 
tion a very remarkable one, which regards the cha- 
rater of the French Nation at that time. Proco- 
pius had repreſented them as the moſt treacherous 
and faithleſs people in the world. But Agathias on 
the contrary having ſhewn, that the French were 
extremely polite and civil, and had made uſe of the 
Roman Laws in almoſt all caſes, adds, that they 
ought to be valued for nothing more, than for the 
exact juſtice, which they obſerved without exception, 
fince their Kings themſelves were not exempted 
from the obligations of it, which was the cauſe, 
that this Nation lived in the utmoſt concord and 
harmony imaginable. 
univerſal extent, and as it contains all the other 
virtues in it, cannot ſubſiſt without fidelity ; and 


"therefore we may obſerve, that nothing is more 
oppoſite to it than failures in point of word and 


Beſides juſtice is a virtue of 


(r)p 


Vi: 


honour: For which reaſon Agathias could not have 


taken a better method to conſute Procopius's im- 
putation, 


AGA 


We ſhall mention ſome other circumſtances relating to his Hiſtory in the Note hete- 
under [C]. It was printed in Greek and Latin with Bonaventure Vulcanius's at Leyden 
in 1594 in 4®, and at Paris in the-King's Printing-Houſe in 1660 in fol. This Hiſto- 
rian is mentioned by Evagrius (c), who tells us, that he wrote an Hiſtory which began (.) L. 6. c. 244 
where Procopius ended, and was carried down to the flight of Choſroes the Younger 
to the Romans, and his reſtoration by Mauricius ; but that this work was not then 


publiſhed. 


putation, and vindicate the Character of that Nation 
(3). However, tho' theſe two authors differ in this 

int, they agree in aſſerting the grandeur and 
independence of the Kings of France. Procopius 
acknowledges in the third book of the Gothic War, 
that of all the Kings in the world only they and the 
Roman Emperors had a right to have their images en- 
graven upon their gold coin. So that eyen the King 
of Perſia, who claimed to himſelf ſuch a variety of 
pompous titles, durſt not attempt that privilege, 
Agathias "likewiſe ſpeaking of King Theodebert, 
ſays, that he was ſo enraged to ſee the Emperor Ju- 
ſtinian aſſume among other titles that of Francicus, 
as if he had conquered the French, and gained the 
right of ſuperiority over them ; that upon this con- 
ideration only he reſolved to go and ſubdue Thrace, 
lay ſiege to Conſtantinople, and overthrow the Ro- 
man Empire, of which that city was then the Capi- 
tal. Agathias indeed calls this 4 rao deſign, imagin- 
ing that Theodebert would have periſhed in the ex- 
pedition ; but he owns, that this King had carried it 
to ſuch a length, that if he had not been prevented 
by death in hunting a wild bull, nothing could have 
retarded him ; and it is impoſſible to ſay what might 
have been the event. La Mothe le Vayer adds the 
following reflection, when he mentions this fact; Ss 
many, ſays he, and ſo indiſputable are the proofs of the 
abſolute power of the French Monarchy, which never 
acknowledged any Superior but God; and as the honeft 
old Gaul ſaid to Alexander the Great, that there is 
nothing but heaven above them (4). But to- return to 
the different judgments, which Agathias has paſs'd 
from thoſe of Procopius, and wherein the former 
ſeems to have truth on his ſide, we ſhall give one 
inſtance from his fourth Book. He is highly difla- 
tisfied with Procopius not only for affirming, that 


(4) 14. ibid. p. 


— Arcadius had entruſted the care and protection of upon him is little regarded by the beſt Critics. 


his ſon Theodoſius and the Empire to Iſdigerdes 


(a) Vide inter 
Platonis Opera 
gut Dialogum, 
cui titulus Pro- 
as, p. 220. 
050 Seeber 
Ariſtophanis in 
Ranas, Act. I. 


(b). 


that his inclinations were virtuous (4). 


2+ . MIT EY . An Var, 
R. in thirty thouſand men (g), the fourth year of the ninetieth Olympiad (5), Plato ſup- b. 14. ap- 
148. S Es. poſes, that the Diſcourſes he relates on the nature of Love, in one of his books (i), 4 * 


vivio, p. 1175. 
(4) Plato in 
Protagora, pag» 
220. _— 
(e) 'Aryablec Toy - 

/ Aya: 7! He was the darling 


Ting - Archelaiis King of Macedon (). 


c holiaſt. 
nat, Act. I. Sc. he 


vie, init. pag · 
1174. 


[4] 4 * and comic Poet.) No one doubts his 
having writ Tragedies ; it will be ſufficient there- 
fore to prove that he wrote Comedies. The Scho- 
liaſt on Ariſtopbanes, on Scene zd, Act iſt of the 

Frogs, has theſe words: Obre; 6 Axe xawadros 
Ty Zanpdrys Ideorxans, i. e. This Agatho the 
„ comic writer, when Socrates taught.” It is to be 
obſerv'd, that he hints at the ſame Poet, who is one 
of Plato's interlocutors at the feaſt ; and who cer- 
tainly wrote Tragedies. I ſhall alſo cite the follow- 


— ing words of Philoſtratus; Kai A, 5 6 ris 
Yudia; Toru, I» » Hh repeili N:, ooh, 
(1) Philoſt. d FoAAnxed rd, i,, YC (1). i. e. Agatho 


Fiti: Sophiſt, 1, 1. * the tragic Writer, whom the comic Muſe knew to 


be very wiſe and elegant, often imitates the ſtyle 


, 


AGAT HO, a tragic and comic Poet [A], diſciple to Prodicus (a), and to Socrates /g) 14. ibid. pag! 

His beauty is greatly applauded in Plato's 
According to ſome authors, he was a very uslib. 5. p. 217. 
worthy man, and kept a magnificent table (e); What might give occaſion to this laſt A denen 
character was, very probably, the ſplendid entertainments he made after his firſt Tra- (i) In his Cen- 
gedy had obtained the prize (), and he had been crowned in preſence of upwards of 7 


were ſpoke the day after his coronation, at the ſecond feaſt Agatho gave. oo” 
poſitions of this Poet abounded ſo much with antitheſes, that he ſaid one day to a man, Lee 
who was for expunging them, Jou don't conſider that you tear Agatho from himſelf (k). ON 
of Pauſanias the Ceramian, and followed him to the court of 2, Maxim 

He would often quarrel with him, 
itupb. in Re. merely, that he might taſte the exquiſite pleaſure which reconciliation gives; for ſo ib — 4 
f declared to this Monarch, when he aſked the cauſe of their frequent jars, 

ea, 242,55 lian informs us, chap. 21ſt, book 2d of his Varia Hiſtoria, or Various Hiſtory. 1 
(f) Plato inCon- have ellewhere (n) related, what is written of the paſſion which Euripides 
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King of Perfia, (which no author of credit had ever 
aſſerted before), but even for commending that action 
as very prudent, and adding, that tho' Arcadius was 
in other points a weak Prince, yet in this he behaved: 
like a man of wiſdom' and penetration. This, ſays 
Agathias, is judging of things by the event; as the 
vulgar generally do; but if we examine this action 
by ſtrict reaſon, we ſhall find that no Prince was ever 
guilty of a more exceptionable action than that of 
Arcadius. Was not this committing a lamb to the 
care of a wolf, to entruſt a ſon and the Empire in the 
hands of his greateſt enemy, out of a confidence, 
which tho? ſometimes excuſable among private men, 
can never be vindicated, when the queſtion is con- 
cerning the ſafety of a young Monarch, and the ſe- 
curity of a crown, which was ſo much the more en- 
vied, as it wanted to be ſuperior to all others? In 
ſhort every thinking perſon will agree to Agathias's 
opinion, and conclude very juſtly with him, that 
tho? the event was very fortunate, yet there is more 
reaſon to admire the integrity of the King of Perſia, 
than the prudence of the Emperor (5). 
[C] Some other circumſtances relating to his Hiſtory 
in the note hereunder.] We have ſeveral letters and 
direct ſpeeches in it, as that of Narſes in the two 
firſt books, that of Aetes in the third, that of the 
Deputies of Colchos in the fourth, and that of Beli- 
ſarius in the fifth. He is not content to penetrate 
into the moſt ſecret tranſactions, in order to diſco- 
ver the principal cauſes of events, but he likewiſe 
paſſes his judgment very often; which is contrary 
to the manner of Xenophon and Cæſar, tho" agree- 
able to that of other eminent writers. His ſtyle is 
florid and eaſy ; tho' Sigonius and Verderius are of 
a contrary opinion, and repreſent him as an exceed- 
ing low and unpoliſhed writer. But their judgment 


(5) Ibid. p. 1554 


* 


ialogues (c), where it is alſo faid, 5 * 


Athen. p- 379+ 


The com- 187. 


tagora, p · 220. 
Aiden lib. 5- p. 


. Tyrius, Sermon. 
but this was done * p. 106. Al- 


lib. 2. cap. 21. 
as (n) In the re- 
mark [O] of the 
article EURIP I- 


had for DES. See alfo 


e Scholiaſt 

Agatho. . * 
| . Frogs, AR. I. f 
*« of Gorgias in his Iambics.” I am ſenſible that — 
theſe words may ſignify, that he was applauded in 
Comedies ; but they may alſo be underſtood in the 
following ſenſe, viz. that he ſhewed his skill and 
elegance in the Comedies he wrote. A learned cri- 
tic conjectures, Socrates hinted at our Agatho, when 
he declares; that it is the buſineſs of one and the 
ſame perſon to write Tragedy and Comedy ; and that 
whoever poſſeſſes the art of Tragedy; is a comic Poet (2) Khunius tn 
alſo (2). Tü avry se ties xeppudicr E rrayullas ini. (Elin. Var. 

Tour, & Tor Tixyn apfel S xopordbrogs lib 2+ Cape 21 
tas (3). 1 belive Voſhus (4), Moreri, Hofman &c. (5 Plato . 
are miſtaken ; when they tell us of one Agatho a ue in fine, 
comic. Poet, different from the Agatho in que- p. 1207. 
Poet. Græcii, pt 
29, 50. 


Mm m m 


#Y 
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Agatho. The anſwer which the former made, is falſely related in the Hiſtorical Dic- 
rionaries [BJ. The Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes ſeems to ſay, that Agatho died in the 
court of King Archelaus [C]; and one ** ſuppoſe from the words of Ariſtophanes, 


that he was dead at the time when the 


omedy of the Frogs was repreſented [D]; 


(a) See Samuel. that is, the third year of the ninety third Olympiad (). There is nothing now extant 


etiti, Miſcellan 
I. 1. c. 14. p. 30. 


of Agatho, except a few quotations which we find in Ariſtotle, in Athenæus, &c. 
Theſe are beautiful ſentences enough, and confirm what has been related, concerning 


his great fondneſs for antitheſes [E]. I ſhall give one inſtance of this, which forms a 
very judicious maxim with reſpect to the deceitfulneſs of appearances [T]. Ariſto- 


[B] The anſwer which the former (Euripides) made, 

is falſely related in the Hiſtorical Difionaries.] I have 

(5) In the re- given it elſewhere (5) as it ought to be: and ſhall 
mark [0] of the here preſent the reader with the erroneous account 
— * EORITI. de have of it. Agatho Philoſophus Pythagoricus, fre- 
quens Antithetis, adbibitus quondam convivio ab Ar- 

chelao Rege, cujus erat familiariſſimus, interrogatuſ- 

gue ab eo, cum jam efſet annorum 80, fi rovur adhuc 

ullum ſervaret ? © Sane, inquit, non folim Ver, * 4 

(6) Charles Ste- Autumnus ſolet bona & proſperitatem adferre (6).” 
phens under the i. e. Agatho the Pythagorean, who was fond of 
the word AGA- 4 antitheſes, being at an entertainment with King 
T0, 9.299» Archelaus, who treated him with the utmoſt fa- 
4% miliarity, and being ask'd by that Monarch, whe- 

« ther he had any vigour remaining now he was 

4 fourſcore years old; he replied ; © Surely Autumn 

« has its proſperity and its bleſſings as well as the 

„ Spring.” Let us enumerate the errors in this ac- 

count. I. The Agatho who loved antitheſes, and 

was at King Archelaus's Court, was not a Pythago- 

rean. II. He was about forty years of age, when 


7) See the Rem. ed (7). III. Euripides, and not Agatho made this 


Lekonket Anſwer. IV. The queſtion was about beauty, not 
DES. ſtrength ; and the anſwer did not any ways relate to 
the goods of fortune. V. It would be ridiculous to 
call the age of fourſcore, the Autumn of life. VI. I 
believe there is not any Pythagorean Philoſopher, 
whoſe name is Agatho, Theſe ſeveral errors of 
Charles Stephens, are found in the ſecond edition of 
(3) lian. Yar. Lloyd; and the pretended teſtimony of Zlian (8), 
Hift. lib. 13. cap. jg ſtill more minutely expreſſed there. This mi- 
3 reg nuteneſs is prejudicial to the author; for, ſince he 
THO. knew the chapter where this incident was to be 
found, he is more inexcuſable for having copied the 
| ſeveral falſhoods of the Dictionary he was correcting. 
Hofman has copied him to a tittle ; and has made 
this Agatho, and he who went to King Archelaus's 
court, different perſons. Moreri mentions likewiſe 
one Agatho a Pythagorean Philoſopher, who, being 
eighty years old, made the following anſwer to this 
Monarch ; Autumn gives fruits and flowers as well 
as Spring; and afterwards ſpeaks of Agatho the tra- 
gic Poet, and Agatho the comic Writer. 
[C] That Agatho died in the court of King Arche- 
laus.) "Apxthan 70 Buciaii wipe THAWTIG Wrra HANG) 


{9) Scholiaſt.. ed Curry & Magde (9). That 1s, „He conti- 


Ariſtophan. in 


| Bs Act. I. « court of King Archelaus, till his death.” As this 


may ſignify ; either, till the death of Archelaus, or, 

till the death of Agatho, I therefore don't give theſe 
words as a certain proof. 

[D] That be was dead, at the time when the Co- 


medy of the Frogs was repreſented.) We have theſe 
three verſes in it. | 


HP. *AyaJ av 5 Ts en; Al. &nroAnrar 4 àreMNνν,ν,, 
Abos reinrhg, © Teburog Toi; Ol Aeg. 
20) Ariſtoph HP, Ile? 9/735 6 TAngowr Al. 3s proexatgey difnj (10). 
* Hau, Act. I. 


> 2. veri. 83 * 
deem zero: 4 Where's Agatho ? He's left me, and is gone, 


* (Ingenious Bard, the darling of his friends) 
« Whither is the unhappy creature fled ? 
To the immortal banquets. 


E] And confirm what has been related, concerning 


his great fonaneſs for antitheſes.] Khunius has given 
us three ſentences or ſayings of Agatho, by way of 


(11), Guſtum au ſpecimen of this way of writing (11). The two 
bete Ae #5; . elt are cited by Ariſtotle, the laſt by Athenzus ; 


ms. Thun in and the ſenſe of the latter is as follows: Jn caſe 1 


lian. lib 14. tell you the truth, T ſhan't pleaſe yon; and if I pleaſe 
cap. 13. p. 735+ you, I ſpan't tell you-the truth (12). Thoſe cited 


i 2 — by Ariſtotle, ſignify the one; that the only thing ins 


Archelaus gave occaſion to the anſwer abovemention-. 


„ nued, with ſeveral others, in Macedonia, at the 


phanes 


I 


poſſible to God, is, to cauſe that not to be made, that 
has been made (13); and the other, that fortune (13) Ariftor, 
loves art, and art loves fortune (14). Voſſius ima- Z. Exdemicr, 
ines that we owe this ſaying to Agatho the comic = + * 
riter (15), but he ſhould rather have aſcribed ir to (14) 14. tig 
the tragic Poet, becauſe of the antitheſis that is re. cap 4. p. 183. 
markable in it: however, when I obſerve this, I (15) Voſs 4 
don't pretend to ſay that Agatho the comic, and P Graci. 
Agatho the tragic Poet were two different perſons. ® 89 
Moreri, as is uſual with him, has copied Voſſius. 
I am ſurprized that Khunius did not quote the fol- 


lowing paſlage : 


T's Ad, mühe iges ws Fes wil, | 
To s ie i ruf bxrorgwts (16). (16) Agath. apud 
Engliſh'd, Athen. lib. 5• 


« We labour at an acceſſory as though it were a _ 


% principal, and we conſider a principal as though it 
« were but the accident.” 


[F] Whith forms a very judicious maxim, with re- 
gard to the deceitfulneſi of appearances.) Agatho ob- 
ſerves, that it is probable a great many improbable 
things will tome to paſs. Eis vg wohau C mape 25 
«es, Thus Voſſius quotes this ſentence, and obſerves 
that Ariſtotle has cited it in more places than one (77) Voſus, 
(17). This celebrated Philoſopher cites it as follows, * A 
in chap. 24. Book 2d of his Rhetoric. 


Tax & Ti __ 4 — Ay, 3 
Bęeretyi we Tu[yavuy tx uxira (18). (18) Agath. a. 
| Engliſh'd, : : _ one tom 
Perhaps ſome one may ſay, tis probable, various — 5. 34+ 
« unlikely things may happen to mortals. N 


To this maxim we may compare that of St. Bernard, 
Ordinatiſſimum eſt, minus interdum ordinat? fieri (19). (79) 2 
That is, It is agreeable to order, that ſometimes Ep Rog 
„ things ſhould be done without order.” Balzac WP 
has ſo diſguiſed this thought of Agatho, that he 

makes that an abominable falſhood, which was a 

beautiful maxim in the laſt mentioned author. A- 

tho" human affairs, ſays he (2c), ſometimes change (20) Balzac in 
their courſe, and go into a channel different from bis Prince. n. 


, 142. 100. 
what they were wont to, do; and that this only FF d. Rae: 
is probable, as Agatho uſed to ſay, viz. that in 1632, 4 


many things happen contrary to probability; never-' 
theleſs, generally ſpeaking, like undertakings produce 
like events. The adverb only makes a moſt hideous 
ſenſe in that place; and if this were a typographi- 
cal error (21), I ſhould wonder, that a corrector (21) Sevlemert 
of the preſs was not ſtartled at it. For what can be inſtead of e- 


. . ment. Note, that 
more unaccountable, than to aſſert that it is never Ms ol aid 


probable, a _ ſhould happen agreeable to proba- Gaſconiſms in 
bility ? Such is the maxim in Balzac's Prince, which which Seulement 
our Agatho is falſely ſaid to have laid down; how- (only) _ 
ever, the ſequel of the diſcourſe ſhews, that altho' 2 ann 
the Poet's thought was vitiated in the printed copy, TE tom. 2 
the author however had a true idea of it: and it is p. 180. 
certain, that Balzac underſtood, as Agatho did, That 
it is EVEN probable, that many things uy joeng 
may come to paſs. This aphoriſm appeared ſo beau- 
tiful to Euripides, that he has repeated it five times ; 
for, ſays Coſtar (22), he has concluded his Medea, (22) Coſtar, 
his Alcefte, his Andromache, his Bacchanals, and his S1. de — 
Helen with it. * „ The Gods ſport with human OI: FS 
* foreſight, and deceive equally our hopes and our 4 Hd 9” 
fears. They ſometimes divert events, which all men 42-70: Age, 
expected would come to paſs; and by opening EN eee 
«« paths which till then were unknown, give ſucceſs ug dul 
« to deſigns which in outward appearance were im- a myo ug 
„ poſſible.” , Seneca had made a very good uſe of Ss. 
this thought, to encourage thoſe who are terrified 
at the apparent, and very probable approaches of ill 

1 


fortune. 


(23) Se 


« & fo 


* 2 
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1 cenſures him very ſeverely for his morals, in one of his Comedies (o). I believe (.) In Tin 


is not the Agatho, whom Plato the Philoſopher loved fo tenderly [G]. 
doubtedly a voluntary error in Budzus, when he tells us, chap. 25 of the Educati 


bo 


F 


fortune. How many things, ſays he, have happened, 
which no one expected; how many others have never 
come to paſs, tho" expetted a ? Nothing is ſo 
ſure and certain among the ſeveral things we fear, 
but it is yet more certain, that our hopes and fears 
are ſometimes diſappointed. But Seneca's words are 
ſtronger, and therefore I ſhall quote them. Veriſi- 
mile eſt aliquid futufum mali ? Non flatim verum eff. 
Aram multa non eæpectata venerunt, quam multa 
expectata nunquam comparuerunt * Multa interve- 
niunt quibus vicinam periculum vel prope admotum, 
aut ſubſiſtat ; aut definat, aut in alienum caput tranſ- 
eat, habet etiam mala fortuna levitatem: fortaſſe 
erit, fortaſſe non erit. Interim dum non eft neliora 
propone, nibil tam certum oft ex his que timentur; 
ut non certius fit & formidata ſubſidtre, & ſperata 


(23) Senee. Epift. decipere (23). Is there a probability of ſome evil 
8 


24 b 187. 


« befalling you ? It is not therefore immediately cer- 
« tain. Bow many unexpected things have happen- 
« ed? How many things that were expected have 
« never come to paſs? Many things intervene, by 
« which an approaching danger either ſtops ſhorr, 
«© or ends, or falls upon another perſon's head. 
% Even ill fortune has its fickleneſs : perhaps it may 
« come to paſs, perhaps not. In the mean time 
« whilſt it does not exiſt, hope that better things 
«« will happen. Nothing is ſo certain of thoſe things 
« we fear, but it is more certain that thoſe things 
« we fear ſometimes vaniſh, and that we are de- 
« ceived in what we hope for.” Cardinal Pallavici- 
ni has written with great rancour againſt Father Paul, 
for conſidering the reception of Zuinglius's doctrine 
by the Evangelical Cantons, as a proof, that a cauſe 
ſuperior to Zuinglius, had influenced on that occa- 
fion. I ſhall wave Pallavicini's reflections, but tran- 
ſcribe what he borrows from Ariſtotle, viz. that it 
ſometimes happens that the moſt probable things are 
falſe ; for if they were always ſeparated from falſhood, 
they conſequently would be certain, and not proba- 
ble. The reader will find this maxim employed, to 
accuſe thoſe of raſineſs and preſumption, who pre- 
tend to form a judgment of God's providence. 
Such an one is a Chriltian and devout, he therefore 
is predeſtinated to ſalvation ; ſuch an one is a Maho- 


metan and a wicked wretch, he therefore is predeſ- 


tinated to damnation : both which are raſh conſe- 

uences, ſince they ſometimes deceive. This is Car- 
Anal Pallavicini's remark, which at length is as fol- 
lows: Por tanto chi aſcrire le proſperita della meg lior 
cauſa ad una voluntà che Dio habbia di farla ſabil- 
mente prevalere alla rea; diſcorre con piet@ probabile 
& ſaggia : quantunque talora Singanni, ſecondo in- 
ſernamento del Fileſofo : Che talvolta il pid probabile 
2 falſe ; preciiche je da falſitd foſſe efſente, non ſuria 
probabil, ma certo. E je baſta il poterfi ingannare 
accioche ogni giudicio, quantumgue dubitativo della Pro- 
videntia divina chiamiſi preſontuoſo; chiameraſſi pre- 
ſontuoſo chinngue dall haverlo Dio fatto naſcere fra 
Chriſtiani e viver divota mente, prende conghiettura 
che Thabbia deſtinato alla vita eternaz e contrario 
Sauviſa di chi nacque Saraceno e vive ſtelerato; ef- 
ſendo manifeſto poter ſuccedere che il primo fi danni, 


24) Pallavicini e ſecondo ſi Jalvi (24). That is, Nevertheleſs 


. del Concilio, « the perſon who aſeribes the prevalen 
3 Pe 8. P. « cauſe to the will of God who makes it ſolidly 
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of a better 


« prevail over the bad one, argues with a piety 
« that is probable and wiſe ; nevertheleſs he may 
« ſometimes be deceived, according to the doctrine 
« of the Philoſopher, viz. that ſometimes the moſt 
« probable is falſe, becauſe that were it exempt from 
« falſhood, it would not then be probable but cer- 
« tain. Now if the bare poſſibility of being miſ- 
« taken renders all judgment (however doubtful) con- 
« cerning Divine Providence, preſumptuous; we 
« muſt call it a preſumption in any one, who, be- 
« cauſe God cauſed a perſon to be brought forth a- 
„ mong the Chriſtians, and he lives devoutly, con- 
« jeftures from thence that the Almighty has predeſ- 
« tinated hini to eternal life z and judges the con- 
« trary of one who is born a Mahometan and lives 
« wickedly, it being manifeſtly poſſible, that the 


ct former m 
Not only Ph, 


Leipfic exhorts Phyſicians, in caſe they world do ho- 
nour to their brofeſſion, to be very cautions of their 
cords, He adviſes them not to promiſe too much, 
nor frightes their patients too much, but to ſpeak al- 
ways ronditionally, and with a perhaps (25). All 
which is grounded on the abovecited maxim of Se- 
neca. The ſame advice may be given to our Coffee- 
Houſe Politicians ; ſuch arguers I mean, as are in- 


It was un- 


AHA. 


n 


of 


ay be damned, and the latter ſaved." 
yicians but News-mongers ought to 
make advantage of Agatho's maxim. A Profeſſor at 


(25) Bibliath. 

CUntverſelle, tom. 
14+ p. 80, 81. 
In the Extract of 


Miſcellanea Cu- 


formed with a very ſagacious and very judicious turn ri2ſa Medica of 
of mind. Theſe ſhall 5 * to als right on a Chriſtianus Lan- 
l 


thouſand occaſions, and ſhall, on a hundred occaſions, 
have no room to be ſorry for the deciſive tone of 
voice with which oy — the hopes or threats 
of the Gazeteers. is emboldens them to reject; 
with a magiſterial air, all ſuch articles of news as are 
"= no but they ſometimes are ſtruck with con- 
fuſion ; for, on ſome occaſions, the event confirms 
the moſt impertinent and moſt extravagant pieces of 
news that could be publiſhed ; and which they had 
laughed at as ſo many chimeras, or as ſo many ſteps, 
inconſiſtent with the wiſdom which till then was ſo 
conſpicuous in the counſels of a Government. This 
maxim contradicts itſelf, and catches ſuch Politicians 
as lay too great a ſtreſs upon it. It is therefore a 
mark of prudence in a perſon to go gently to work, 
and not to pronounce deciſively, upon pretence that 
the moſt plauſible appearances are in his favour. But 
then if it is not proper, even in this caſe, to act the 


gius. 


part of a Dictator, how ſeverely do thoſe deſerve to 


cenſured, who, when all the appearances are againſt 
them, do yet ＋ to promiſe the greateſt ſac- 
ceſs, and publiſh thoſe promiſes, as though they were 
grounded on the Revelations ? 

[G] The Agatho whom Plato the Philoſopher loved 
Jo tenderly.) This Philoſopher compoſed a diſtich, 
which was ſo paſſionate and tender, that a Roman 
Poet found matter enough. in it, to ſpin it out to 
ſeventeen verſes. The reader will give me leave to 


tranſcribe a whole chapter from Aulus Gellius (26). (26) Lib. 19. 
Celebrantur duo ifti Græci verſiculi, multorumgue . l 


doctorum hominum memorid dignantur, quod fint lepi- 
diſſime & venuſtiſimæ brevitatis. Neque adeo pautt 
ſunt veteres ſcriptores, gui eos Platonis efſe Philoſophi 


affirmant, quibus ille adoleſcens luſerit, quum tragæ- 


dits guogae eodem tempore faciendis preluderet. 


Tu, worn, Ab o, In} xi ioxc, 


Had vag 4 ren 6s dla need (27). (27) Note that 
oy 
2 2 ; , tius 4b. 3. 
Hoc diftichon amicus meus oon A adoleſcens in = — 
pluris werſficulos licentids liberiaſque vertit: gui quo- o Greek 
niam mihi quidem viſt ſunt non eſſe memoratu indigni, verſes, ſaid that 
ſubdidi, ä Plato wrote them 
on Agatho. 
Dum ſemibules ſavio — — gre” 
Meum puellum ſavior ; in the Greek and 
Dulcemgue florem ſpiritus Latin edition of 
Duco ex aperto tramite : — Ler- 
Animula gra & ſaucia 4 


Cucurrit ad labias mihi, 
Rictumgue in oris pervium 
Et labra pueri mollia, 


at boni, animam 
ipſe in labra te- 


nebam : 


Rimata itineri tranſitus, —— —— Log 
1 ti erans 
Ut tranſiliret nititur. nnn 


Tum fi more quid pluſculæ 
Fuiſſet in cœtu aſtuli: 

Amoris igni percita 
Tranſifſet, me lingueret : 
Et mira prorſum res foret, 
Ut ad me fierem mortuus, 

Ad puerum at intus viverem. 


That is, 
„That Greek diſtich is very much celebrated, and 
* many learned men honour it ſo far as to get it by 
© heart, as being vaſtly graceful, and beautifully con- 
* cile. Nor are there a few writers who affirm it to 
* be writ by Plato the Philoſopher, made by him by 
| | «6 way 


w 2 
- . 
',, ̃¶ »ͥAu; é — > = —_— 


— —— 
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A GB 


of @ Prince, that Euripides, being at Archelkiug's table, kiſſed a Lady who was called 
the Fair Agatha. 7 1 ö 


« way of amuſement in his youth, at a time when he * * n would thro' my lips, 


« was preparing to write a Tragedy. 


« My ſoul in kifling Agatho, 

« Flew to m lips its ruby neſt, 
« Where the fol utterer, full of woe, 
- « Seem'd reſolute to leave my breaſt. 


« This diſtich a young friend of mine, no enemy to 
« the Muſes, has ran ied with latitude ; and thinking 
« them not unworthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity, 
« T ſhall therefore preſent them to the reader. | 
whit I, with lips half open ki 

. „ with lips half open kiſs 

« The lovely 9 all of bliſs, 

« And draw his breath, like violets ſweet, 

« Which, in high rapture, mine does meet, 


' AGESILAUS Fa King of Sparta, ſucceeded his father Doryſſus, who was the fifth 
nes. The reign of this Ageſilaus was very long [Al, and yet it 
of Agefilaus be- hardly furniſhes an author with ay thing. 
Pauſanias ſhould not have ſaid that Lycurgus 
Charles Stephens, Lloyd and (3) Puten. l 
ofman, confound this Ageſilaũs with Ageſilaũs II; for they ſay of this laſt, that he 3 2% 


(a) The reign King after Euriſt 


e the world remote (a) have not been preſerved, Pa 

2992, according gave laws to Lacedæmon [B] under this reign (b). 
to cnc: ay. 24 | 

years a e 


death of Solomon. vas the ſixth King of Lacedæmon. 


(4] His reign was very long.] In ſaying this, I 
pay more deference to Euſebius's authority than to 
that of Pauſanias. This laſt affirms that Doryſſus, 
and his ſon Ageſilaus, did but juſt appear upon the 

(1) Pauſan lib, throne : A N H 76 gil, wer &poripes (1). 
3. P. 82. That is, They both died in a very little time;“ 
| but Euſebius makes them reign 73 years: he makes 


AGESIL AUS II. Kin 


n wing its way; ah now it skips ! 
Wich tranſport fain would fly Go me 
„% Sweetly to lodge with charming thee. 
Then, if whilſt kiſs is mix'd with kiſs, 
« We ſhou'd prolong the mutual bliſs 
* Struck with the thrilling dart of love, 
* My ſoul wou'd haſte to thee, my dove 
„ Ah then! how wond'rous 'twould be found 
% (The like not ſeen in earth's wide round) 
« That I ſhou'd my own ſelf deſtroy, 
« And animate my darling boy! 


Tt is to be obſerved that Plato was but fourteen, 

when our Agatho the Poet won the prize for Tragedy 

(28) it is therefore not probable that he had a pai- (28) Athen. 
P. 


on for this Agatho, but for one much younger. ib. 8. cap. 18. 
217. 


The Hiſtories of theſe times that are ſo 


the father reign 29 years, and the ſon 44. Calviſius 
quotes Pauſanias for this duration: truly he makes a 
good choice of his vouchers. 
LB] Lycurgus gave laws to Lacedamon.) Meurſius 
ves in his Antiquities of Lacedemon, that Lycur- 
gus publiſh'd his laws in the thirtieth year of Arche- 
laiis, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Ageſilaũs. | 


of the Lacedzmonians, was the ſon of Archidamus. He 


ſeems to have been ſo ambitious as to deſire to reign by the excluſion of Agis his elder 
brother, but however it was not perceived till after the death of Agis, that he had a 


mind to have the order of ſucceſſion altered for his ſake. 


This deſire had all the ſuc- 


ceſs he could expect ; for they were ſo unjuſt to Leotychides [4], the ſon of Agis, as to 
(a) This happen- Exclude him from the throne in favour of Ageſilaiis (a). He made amends for the irre- 
ed, according to gularity of this firſt ſtep, by a great number of noble actions; and though he was little, 


Calviſius, in the 


14 year of the Ill-favoured and lame [B], he juftly acquired the character of a great Warrior. 


95th Olympiad. 


A] Thev were ſo unjuſt to Leotychides Ec.) The 
_ in which 5 —— oo be called an 
better, if we examine the reaſons throughly. Agel. 
laiis did not deny, that the crown belonged to his 
brother's ſon according to the laws of the country; 
but he maintained that Leotychides was not the ſon 
of Agis : to prove which he made uſe of theſe two 
methods. He faid in the firſt place, that ITimea, 
the mother of Leotychides, was ſo fond of Alcibia- 
des, who had fled to Lacedemon, that her husband 
ſuſpected the child, which ſhe had ſome time af- 
terwards, had no other father than this Gallant. 
This affected Leotychides. It was he, that Timea 
brought into the world about that time; and it was 
he, that Agis never acknowledged for his ſon till 
he lay on his death-bed. Agefilaiis alledged, in the 
ſecond place, the teſtimony of Neptune. He ſaid 
that Agis had been driven from his wife's bed by an 
earthquake, and that Timea was brought to bed of 
„ Ex Put: in Leotychides above ten months afterwards (1). Theſe 
Angetilao, pag. two reaſons were of no force: the maxim, Pater ef 
597. and Xenoph-.quem nuptiæ demonſtrant, deſtroys them entirely. If e- 
4% Reb. Gree. very time a husband takes offence at ſeeing his wife 
lib. 3- P. 214. pleaſed with the viſits and converſation of a ſtranger, 
the children that were born about that time were to be 
deprived of his ſucceſſion, what ſhould we do? There- 
fore, tho' what a Hiſtorian has ſaid be true, that Timea 
made no ſeruple of whiſpering amongſt her womeg that 
(2) Duris, au the Child's name ſhould be Alcibiades rather than Leo- 
Plutarch- in Age- tychides (2), it will procure no determination in law 


AP 597 „ in favour of Ageſilaüs. Times herſelf ſhould have 


he maxims of been asked what ſhe meant by this language (3); 
law, the ud whether ſhe ſpoke in earneſt, or in a bravado, or by 
mony of a per- way of jeſt. Much leſs could the indiſcretion of 
ſon againſt her Alcibiades be alledged, if it had been true that he 


5 recei'- 1 oafted of having lain with Timea, not out of 


He was 
brave, 


gallantry, but out of ambition to give Kings to La- 
cedzmon (4). A hundred ſuch reaſons as theſe are (4) Plut. in A.. 
not ſufficient to balance that one action of Agis, Cal, P. 214- 
who on his death-bed, in the 1 of good wit- 
neſſes, acknowledged Leotychides for his ſon. Age - 
ſilaüs's ſecond reaſon was a fooliſh one, for let Nep- 
tune be ever ſo much fancied to be the cauſe of 
earthquakes, how could it be proved that Agis was 
afraid to lie with Timea after the earthquake in que- 
ſtion ? A lying in above ten months (5) after the laſt (5) Note, that 
embraces of a husband, is no proof in law; the: __ 
maxim Pater eft quem nuptiæ demonſtrant, and even gr a woman's 
the determinations of the Phyſicians, diſſipate all theſe time, Matri 
umbrages. Thus we may ſay the Lacedzmonians, lenga decem tul- | 
a people that valued themſelves on a very ſevere mo- 4} 
rality, took away a crown, for reaſons that would 4 3 
be inſufficient in a well regulated Court of Juſtice, « well deſerves 
to exclude one from the ſucceſſion to an acre of land. “ that ſhort de- 
But the misfortune of Leotychides was that Lyſan- © liehe, 
der, the moſll intriguing, the moſt tricking, and the. 208 - _ 
moſt factious of all men, having a credit in the city . SN months 
1 to his ability, and the victories that he < and travel to 
gained over his enemies, was determined to“ requite- 
crown Ageſilaus (6). There is no fundamental law, i 7 7 
that can hold againſt ſuch people: if you alledge the 1 by al 
divine law, they explain it after their own manner. Fa Cerda upon 
This is what Lyſander did, when he underſtood that this place. 
a Prophet of Lacedzmon had a defign to inforce ap (6) Plut. in Ae. 
Oracle in favour of Leotychides, which forbid the/ mw _—_ & 
cedzmonians to ſuffer a lame perſon to reign. pets, 
bat, ſays Lyſander, does not regard the defect. of lib. 3. pag. 214. 
the foot ; but thoſe of the blood ; and this would be 
the caſe Leotycbides, tube would mnke your king- 
dom halt ; ndt being of the race of your Kings. | 

[B] He was little, ill favoured and lame.) He was 5 
always the firſt to jeſt upon his own lame leg (7) ; (7), Pit 2 
- | which Ela, pe 590: 


(b)P 
ele 
617. E 


1 
5.902 


(b) Plut- in 
Ageſilao, pag · 
617. E+ 


AGE 


brave, vigilant and active. He never let ſlip any advantage, but improved every oppor- 
tunity; he nnderſtood all the ſtratagems of war, and uſed to act in ſuch a manner, that he 
deceived his enemies, even when he told them his real intentions 901 He did not deſire they 
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ſhould be ignorant of the profeſſion of arms, for then he would not know ſo well how to 

draw them into the ſnare (0). He knew alſo how to deceive his own ſoldiers, by impoſin 

on them a pretended account of a triumph, when he had teceived ill news (c). This (e) 14. p. 605, 

deſerves to be obſerved, in order to convince thoſe who think it is ſince the invention = — A 

of News- papers that the public began to be impoſed upon. As ſoon as Ageſilaüs was py: 224. 
on the throne, he adviſed the Lacedæmonians to prevent the King of Perſia, who was | 
making great preparations for war, and to go and attack him in his own dominions (d). (4) Cornel. Ne- 
He was choſen for this expedition, and gained ſo many advantages over the enemy, that * p 

) Talmſe if the league which the Athenians and the Thebans had formed againſt Lacedæmon, 

e "=" had not traverſed his enterpriſes, he would have carried his victorious arms to the very 


buit, ut © Iem- 


dot mribu; ap- heart of the Perſian Monarchy. He gave up all theſe triumphs readily, to come to 
ogy ny 1 ſuccour of his country, which he happily relieved by the battle he gained over the 
Fluran mon fu: ies in Bœotia [D]. 


, He won another near Corinth (e); but afterwards he had the () Ex Cornelis 
ſc, Corn. Nep- 


iſ Cal. Vita mortification to ſee the Thebans obtain ſignal victories over the Lacedemonians. Theſe N ibid. 


cap. 6. That is, Misfortunes expoſed him to the murmurs of a great many people; but after all they 
2 H en a did not tarniſn his glory. He had been ſick during the firſt advantages that the enemy 


« a General, that obtained (7); and as ſoon as he was capable of acting, he put a ſtop to the victories (// Plutarch 12 
ys — men all, Of the Thebans, by his valour and prudence ; inſomuch that it was believed, that if he hadG;7 4 
« 1w:rif it had been in health at the beginning, the Lacedæmonians had met with no loſſes, and that with- 
*  —— out him all would have been loſt in the concluſion (g). It cannot be denied but that he 
« wouid have loved war more than the intereſt of his country required (5), for if he could have lived (5) Plut. in 4- 


* been lo obe in peace he had ſaved his country a great many loſſes, and had not engaged it in enter-½ᷣ se. B. 
priſes 


which is the uſual way of other men of wit in like him did not decreaſe, 2 they ſaw what he choſe 
circumſtances. By that means, the ridicule they out of the refreſhments the King ſent him (14). See (14) Cornel. 
eſcape. Materia petulantibus, & per contumeliam below the note [G]. Nepos in Vita 
wrbanis detrabitur, fi ultro illam & prior acupes. [C] He deceived his enemies, even when be told f2thlai, cap. 8. 


Nemo aliis riſum prebuit, qui ex ſe cepit. Vatinium 
hominem natum & ad riſum, & ad odium, ſcurram 
fu ſje venuſtam ac dicacem, memoriæ proditum ej}. 
In pedes = ipſe plurima dicebat, & in fauces con- 
ciſas : fic inimicorum, ques plus habebat quam morbos, 
ki primis Ciceronis urbanitatem effugit (8). That 


is, © You deprive both the ill natured and the face- 


them his real intentions.] Becauſe they did not be- 
ie ve that ſo artſul a General would let his deſign be 
known. Vidit ſi quo efſet iter facturus palam pro- 
nunciaſſet, boſfles non credituros aliaſque regiones oc- 
cupaturot, nec dubitaturos aliud efſe facturum ac pro- 
awnciafſet. Iiague cum ille Sardis ſe iturum dixiſſet, 


Lu» gory eamdem Cariam defendendam putavit (1 el 15) 14. bid. cap 
7, © tions of their jelt, it you begin firſt your ſelf. That is, He ſaw if he told openly which way he 3; Vide etiam 


* 0 : Plut. i 
pet * Nobody ever gave room to another to laugh at “ was going to march, the enemies would not g. Ce F. 


P + 
28. 96. 


f $19) 19. 1b:id. 
(11) Id. ibid. 


(12) Corn. Nep. 
15 Avefil, Vita, 
tap. . 


him, who began of his own accord. Vatinius is 
far to have been 2 man born both for laughter 
« and hatred, but at the ſame time he was a plea- 
« fant fellow and ready at a joke. He had always a 
rent, deal to ſay upon his own feet and ugly face: 
* by which means he avoided the banter of his 
cnemies, who were more numerous than his diſ- 
*« eaſes, and Cicero in particular.” The gaiety of A- 
Zelilaüs, and the ftrength with which he _ bore the 
rougheſt exerciſes, made amends for all his corporal 
detects (9) ; for otherwiſe his contemptible outſide 
would have been a great injury to him. Av&yzrac di 
pLbuyor, 74 5/e163% nat Tyr d Un iber. That is, 
« He 1s ſaid to have been little, and of a very deſpi- 
cable aſpe&t.” The Ephori had laid a fine upon 
King Archidamus his father, becauſe he had married a 
little woman (11) ; whence they concluded he would 
give them a diminutive race of Kings. Cornelius 
Nepos ipeaks more expreſly of the deformity of Age- 
flavs, than Plutarch. Aigue hic tantus vir, ſays he 
(12), ut naturam fautricem habuerat in tribuendis 
animi virtutibus, fic maleficam nactus eft in corpore, 
exiguus & claudus altero pede, que res etiam non- 
nullam afferebat deformitatem, atque ignoti faciem 
ejus cum intuerentur, contemnebant. And as nature 
« was favourable to this great man, in giving 
« him the virtues of the mind, ſo was ſhe unkind in 
© forming his body. For he was little, and lame in 
one of his feet; which added to his deformity. 
« And ſtrangers uſed to deſpiſe him at firſt ſight.” 
Never was the minuit preſentia famam, i. e. pre- 
« ſence diminiſhes fame,” more true than with re- 
gard to him. His fame went before him into Egypt, 
and repreſented him there in the greateſt pomp ima- 


ginable. As ſoon as it was known that he was land- 


ed, they ran in crowds to ſee him: it is eaſy to 


te believe it, and would defend other countries 
© with guards, not doubting but that he would do o- 
« therwiſe than he declared. And ſo when he had 
& ſaid that he would march to Sardes, Tiſſaphernes 
„ thought at the ſame time that Caria was to be de- 
© fended.” One cannot make a juſt application here 
of this thought of Mr. de Wicquefort. George Dow- 
ning the Engliſh Ambaſſador, had neither probity nor 
prudence enough, to be perſuaded that no Miniſter 
deceives more ſurely nor more agreeably, than be 
who never - deceives at all; becauſe in beating the 
common road, thoſe who ſeek for turnings and maxes, 


never meet with him in their way (16). The com- (16) Wicquef. 


pariſon between ſuch a Miniſter and our Agefilais 
would be very lame; for this Lacedzmonian King, 
by publiſhing what he intended to do, deceived his 
enemies, only becauſe on other occaſions he had con- 
cealed his deſigns. A General, who has eſtabliſhed 
himſelf on that foot, cannot make uſe of a ſurer ſtra- 
tagem, than to ſpread a true report of his marches. 
That artifice is very good, becauſe it is a new turn, 
which the enemies are not yet aware of. See this 


paſſage in Xenophon : it is Cambyſes, that ſpeaks to 


his fon Cyrus and compares the new ſtratagems of war 
with the new airs of Muſic. Kai cc wir x«} i 
Toi; pwsTixel; TH vic xa d tudbxipuii, ToAv os xa} iy 
reis ToApixoly warner Ta xa wnxammeals iudbums. 
rabre tyap wanker xl Hanariy diu. Tv, Tori; 


Memoires des 
170. 


(17). i.e. * As in Muſic, what is new and florid is (15) Xenophon, 
© moſt eſteemed, ſo in war alſo are new inventions. Cyropad. lib. 1. 
% For theſe are moſt capable of deceiving the ene- - n. p. 21. 
« my.” We ſhall ſay in another place (18), that (18) in the Note 
there are ſome people, who by mere dint of fimpli- [Lj of the ar- 


city eſcape being deceived. 


ticle SIMONI- 


[D] The battle be gained over the Allies in Beotia.] PES. 


It was fought at Coronea. Xenophon, who ſerved 


imagine the ſurprize they were in, when they ſaw there under King Ageſilaüs teſtifies it (19), and Plu- (19) Xenophony 
I an ill-dreſſed, ſlovenly little bit of a man lying up- tarch alſo ( 20). mbinus, in his Commenta- b. 4. . = 
(13) Plut. i on the graſs. They could not forbear laughing, and ry on theſe words of Cornelius Nepos, apud Co (20) plut. is 
42:filao, p. 616, applying to him the fable of the mountain that roneam, guos omnes gravi prælis vitit, had a mind Agile, p. 60g, 
5 the article of brought forth a mouſe (13). Their contempt of without neceſſity to correct the word Xaponucy in ö 
CHUS, | Nanann Plutarch, 


filai , ſub An. 
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A G E 


riſes that did not end till the power of the Lacedæmonians was extremely diminiſhed. 


(5) 14. ibid. c. 


This infatiable thirſt after wars and battles drove him in his old age to a ſtep that was 
enerally diſapproved (i). He was above fourſcore years old, when he undertook to 


ead ſome troops into Egypt, to ſupport Tachus, who had riſen againſt the Perſians. 
Not being quite pleaſed with this Tachus, he abandoned him, to join with the party of 
Nectanabus, a relation of Tachus. He performed great ſervices for this Nectanabus, 
after which he had a mind to return to Sparta, but he died of ſickneſs on the road, 
in the third year of the hundred and fourth Olympiad [EZ]. He was eighty four years 


(k) Plut. in A. of age, whereof he had reigned. forty one (4). 


Al. p. 617, 
$2. Send 


Moreri has committed ſome 


Cornel. Miſtakes in this place [FI. We ſhall ſee in the article of CON ON, whether Corne- 


Nepes in Agel. Jius Nepos and Juſtin have been faithful in the Hiſtory of Ageſilaũs. 


This Prince 


would never ſuffer any picture or ſculpture to be made for him (H, and prohibited it alſo (, P. i 4% 
by his will. Some have thought that he did it becauſe he was no ſtranger to his own ale, 


alſo Cicero. E. 


deformity, diffidens forme ſuæ (m). Never did any one live in a greater ſimplicity than 1 
he [G]. But he knew very well how to lodge the ſpirit, the heart and the religion of a () Abuse, 5 
Prince [H], under this outward ſtrictneſs, and under this philoſophical frugality. He i, p-222, 


Pluturch, and make it Kepwraizy, Plutarch has men- 
tioned both theſe places, without ſaying the battle 
was fought at the firſt. But, ſays Lambinus, c 
Age laiis, in coming out of Phocis, advance into Bæo- 
tia as far as Cheronea, if. Cheronea is in Phocis ? 
No, without doubt; but this i, is falſe, and Lambi- 
nus ſhews thereby his ignorance in Geography. 
See Kirkmaier's Commentary on Cornelius Nepos, 
pag. 722. Charles Stephens made a more groſs mil- 
take, when he placed Coronea in Peloponneſus. 
Lloyd and Hofman have followed him in this 
miſtake, 

[E] He died on the road, in the third year of the 
104th 3 A tempeſt having obliged him to 


ut into harbour, he was carried into a deſart place, 


(21) Plut- pag- called the Port of Menelaus, and there he died (21). 


618. Hic cum ex LEgypto reberteretur venifſet que in 


portum, gui Menelai vocatur, jacens inter Cyrenas & 
(22) Corn- Ne- gyptum, in morbum implicitus deceſſit (22). It was 
pos in Fiea Age in the third year of the 104th Olympiad, accord- 
ing to Calvifius, but by this we may ſee that his 
Calculation is faulty; for from the third year of the 
95th Olympiad, being according to him the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ageſilaüs to the third year of 
the 104th Olympiad, there are but 36 years: and yet 
he makes this reign to continue 41. Let us place the 
beginning then with Helvicus, in the ſecond year of 
the 93d Olympiad, and the end in the third year of 
the 104th. 

[F] Moreri has committed ſome miſtakes in this 
place.) It is falſe, I, that Leotychides was the na- 
tural fon of King Agis: II, That Lyſander warmly 
(23) For theſe ſupported the pretenſions of Leotychides (23): III, 
two firſt miſtakes That Ageſilaũs ever encamped before the city of He- 
8 12 J ronce, in Bœotia (24): IV, That he had a noble air, 
. never was and full of majeſty (25): V, That he ſaid, that the 
either in Bœotia, Oracle which 4 lame perſons from the crown, 
or any where ought to be underſtood of the defects of the ſoul, 
elſe, a city nam- or elſe of birth. Theſe two laſt faults belong to the 


I ths Supplement of Moreri. I ſhall not take notice of 

Note [B]. the wrong name given to the Zgyptian for whom 
Ageſilaũs did many ſervices : his name was not Nafe- 
nebon. 


[G] Never did any one live in a greater ſimplicity than 
he.) There was hardly any one in his army worſe 
(26) Plut. in cloathed (26). After his expedition into Aſia, where 
us, p. 603. he had acquired ſo high a reputation, and had gain- 

e ed new glory at the battle of Coronea, he liv- 

ed in Sparta, juſt as a good old Lacedæmonian would 

have done in ancient times. He made no change, 
either in his cloaths, his baths, or his meals, and 
what 2 was more difficult, he did not ſuffer his 
wile to go better cloathed than before, nor to diſtin- 
guiſh his daughter in the proceſſions by any ornaments 
that ſurpaſſed thoſe of other young women. He 

did not repair the doors of his houſe, tho' they were 

ſo old and ruinous, that they ſeemed to be the ſame 
that Ariſtodemus had put up (27). Note that Ariſto- 
demus was the perſon among the Heraclides, who had 

the city of 7.55 for his ſhare, and from whom de- 
ſcended the Kings of Lacedæmon, divided into two 
families, from the two ſons he left behind him. Ia hoc 

(Ageſilao) lud in primis fuit admirabile, cum maxima 
munera ei ab regibus & dynaſtis civitatibuſque con- 
ferrentur, nibil unguam in domum ſuam contulit, ni- 


(27) Id. ibid. 
p- 606. 


” 


had 


Bil de victu. nibil de veſtitu Laconum mutavit. De- 
mo eadem fuit contentus qua Eury/thenes (28) proge- (28) He had bet. 
nitor majorum ſuorum futrat uſus, quam gui intra- ter have faid with 
rat nullum fignum libidinis, nullum luxurie videre ef = py" Ariſta. 
poterat : contra plurima patientiæ atque abſtinentie. (1,,, 4 net bh 
Sic enim erat inſtruda, ut nulla in re differret à ſcend from Eu- 
cxju ſvis inopis atque privati. That is,“ This is chief- ryſhenes, but 
„ ly to be admired in Ageſilaüs, when very great — Pro les the 
* preſents were beſtowed on him by Kings, Go 1 
„ vernors, and Cities, he never brought any (29) Corn. Nen. 
* thing into his own houſe, he changed nothing = Azeſilas, pay 
„of the diet, nothing of the apparel of the Lace- 616. 
« dzmonians. He was contented with the ſame 
* houſe which Euryſthenes the firſt founder of his 
family uſed : which whoſoever entred, he could ſee 
* no fign of debauchery, none of luxury : But on the 
* contrary, very many of patience and abſtinence. 
« For it was furniſhed in ſuch a manner, that it dif- 
« fered in nothing from that of any poor or private 
« perſon,” When it was known that Ageſilalis was 
arrived in Ægypt, they ſent him all ſorts of pro- 
viſions : but he choſe only the moſt common, and 
left the perfumes, the confections, and all that was 
efteemed moſt delicious to his ſervants (30). The (30) Plut. i 
Egyptians, inſtead of admiring this, made a jeſt of ,. p. 61% 
him, and took him for a ſimpleton, that did not 
know what were the good things of the world. 
Ille præter vitulina & bhujuſmodi genera objonii, 
gue fpreſens tempus deſiderabat, nihil atcepit, un- 
guenta, coronas, ſecundampne menſam ſervis diſtertiit, 
celera. referri juſſit. Que faflo eum Barbari magis 
etiam contempſerunt, quod eum ignorantia bonarum re- 
rum illa potiſimum ſumpfiſe arbitrabantur (31). (31) Cornel. 
You will find in Plutarch, 1. That this Prince be- Nepos 7 4450 
haved in the ſame manner, when the Thracians ſent ©?” 8. 
him preſents: 2. That he laughed at them when they 
offered him divine honours (32). (32) Plut. i* 

[H] The heart, the ſpirit, and the religion of 4 OS $400 
Prince,] Plutarch tells us, that thoſe who govern- us, — 14. . 
ed in Lacedemon, had no other notion of juſtice, 657. 
than the benehting and aggrandiſing the State (33). (33) Plut. 1 
With them it was the rule and meaſure of juſtice 2 BUD 
and honour: if a thing was but uſeful to the public, 4 
it paſſed for lawful. I believe Plutarch ſpeaks the 
truth; but he ſhould not have confined it only to the 
city of Sparta. Neither Athens (34), nor Thebes (34) See the 
had any better principles; and indeed theſe are ge. Note [C] of the 
nerally the maxims of all Governments : the A —— 4 Wo: 
ference between them is only as to more or leſs ; — 
but ſome hide thoſe principles better than others. 
Ageſilaüs was full of this wicked maxim. Find- 
ing himſelf ſuſpected of having induced Phebidas to 
ſurprize the citadel of Thebes in time of peace, and by 
a fraud that made all Greece cry out, he repreſented 
to them that they ay jk before all things to exa- 
mine whether this action was for the good of his 
country, and that every one ought to do of his own ac- 
cord what tended to the advantage of the State (35). (35) Plat. 44 
He obtained that Thebidas ſhould be cleared, and a r 
garriſon ſhould be ſent into the citadel. In his - 
gyptian expedition, did he not abandon Tachus, into 
whoſe pay he was entred, and did he not embrace 
the intereſt of Nectanabus, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe it was of greater importance to the Lacede- 
monians to ſupport the latter than the former? An 

| action, 


390 ( 
mn Vit 


ap. 4 


(40) 


Age 


(41) 
ficior, 
21. 


p. 617: 


(37) 18. ibid. 


had ſo great a tenderneſs for his children, that he amuſed himſelf with them at the moſt 
puerile diverſions [I], as riding upon a ſtick. | | | 

It will not be amiſs to remark the little regard he ſhewed for thoſe who made 
their glory conſiſt in breeding and managing horſes, for diſputing the prize at the 


Olympic Games. He had a mind to let them ſee that there was no great matter iri 
it, and that it was an expence, and no proof of merit and virtue; and to this end he 


action, which under the mask of the public good, 
was downright treachery, as Plutarch has obſerved. 
Ard ce xa} a)oxd TOY Tpx'ywdl® HE) it Th 
ovpPiporrs Tis Torgdhs, waned wines, "Exit runs v8 
Ts mpoPariue, & PapgiFuon; vb Dix ruTO» de Tis 
moo zie ny Tpodboia (36). That is, © Veiling an ab- 
« ſurd and unworthy deed under the pretence of the 
„good of his country: when if the veil was taken 
« off the trueſt name of that action was treachery.” 
In converſation, Ageſilaũs ſpoke of nothing but ju- 
ſtice : no diſcourſes in the world were finer than 
his (37). Hearing ſome body 2 that a certain 
thing was agreeable to the great King (38), What 


608. 
0 The Greeks makes him a greater King, (ſays he) than me, if he is 
ſpoke thus of the f more juſt ? This is a fine theory; but his practice 


King of Perſia- 
See the Note 


of the arti- 


did not agree with it, when the kingdom was in 
queſtion. I am willing to believe, that for private 


lc ARTABAN intereſts, he would not eaſily have run counter to 


IV. 


39) Corn. Nep. 


m Vita Ageſil. 
cap. 4. 


(40) Plut. in 
Azefilao, p. 603. 


At) Cicer. Of- 


ficior, lib. 3. Cap» 


21. 


his knowledge; and thence I conclude he had the 
ſpirit and the religion of a Prince. How many 
Kings and Princes are there, who are zealous for 
their religion, juſt and honourable in their private 
capacity ? But when they oppoſe their enemies, all 
or molt of them follow the maxims of Lacedzmon. 
I believe a book upon the Religion of a Prince would 
ſell well ; and make that upon the Religion of Phy- 
fician be forgotten. 

Two days ago a man of merit told me, that on a 
certain Italian Prince's asking too advantageous con- 
ditions, in a treaty of peace with a powerful Mo- 
narch, who had taken away from him the greateſt 
part of his dominions, this Monarch's envoy an- 
ſwered him; But what ſecurity would you have the 
King my Maſter take, if he gives you all that you 
at? Aſſure him, replied the Prince, that [ engage 
my word, not in quality of Prince; for then I 7 
ſacrifice every thing to my own grandeur, and the 
glory and advantage of my dominions, atcording as 
conjunctures happen : tell him then that I engage 
my word, not under that quality, for that would be 
promiſing nothing : but as a Gentleman and a man of 
honour. Tho' this language does not anſwer the ideas 
of thoſe who have introduced into the ſtyle of the 
Chancery this form, toe promiſe on the faith and 
word of a King, it is however very fincere and very 
reaſonable. 

Ler us make two remarks more. Firſt, I diſtin- 
guiſh between what Urban VIII believed, and what 
Maphzus Barberinus believed. The Religion of the 
Prince, as ſuch, and perſonal Religion are two dif- 
ferent things. 

2. Ageſilaiis had an extreme reſpect for his Gods: he 
would not ſuffer any one to rob them or profane 
their temples, either in Greece or amongſt the Bar- 
b:rians ; and he reckoned thoſe amongſt the ſacri- 
legious, who uſed an enemy ill that had taken refuge 
in a temple (39). During the march af his troops, 
he always went to lodge in the moſt ſacred remples ; 
that he might have the Gods for witneſſes of the 
moſt ſecret of his private actions. "Eoxyov pur yay 
* red u avroy & Tels GYWTET OG bipocs. 2 wn 
Toro} xaFopariy aIpurou Tgariorag; wwa;, Tru Os 
else, dd % pweaprupas (40). This was his per- 
ſonal Religion, but when he conſidered himſelf as 
King, the good and advantage of his kingdom was 
his principal Divinity, to which he facrificed both 
virtue and juſtice, and all laws both divine and hu- 
man. I do not know whether thoſe who quote this 
ſentence of Euripides, 


Nam fi violandum eſt jus, regnandi gratid 
Violandum eſt: aliis rebus pietatem colas (41) 3 


Strict juſtice may be left for regal ſway 3 
„In other things Religion's rules obey, 


underſtand the whole energy of it: we there ſee 
the ſpirit both of thoſe who acquire kingdoms, and 
of thoſe who govern States; they proceed ſome- 


6 


perſuaded 


times even to ſuperſtition. Obſerve the private con- 
duct of Ageſilaiis : every thing is as it ſhould be, a/tis 
rebus pietatem colas : he departs from equity, only 
ſo far as he is a ruler; reznandi gratis viblatidum eff. 
As a man, he will tell you ſincerely, like another, 
amicus uſque ad aras : but, as a Prince, if he ſpeaks 
from his heart, he will tell you, 7 will obſerve the 
treaty of peace, ſo long as the good of my kingdom 
ſhall require it; and I ſhall laugh at my oath, when 
a maxim of State ſhall make it neceſſary to be broken. 
If he choſe to have the Perſians violate the truce, 
rather than begin to violate it himſelf, it was becauſe 
he hoped for ſome great advantage from this conduct of 
the Perſians. Multum in eo conjequi je dicebat, quod 
Tifſaphernes perjurio ſuo & homines ſuis rebus abalie- 
naret, & Deos fibi iratos redderet (42). 
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That is, (42) Corn. Ne- 


* He ſaid he had gained ſome great point, by making pos in Aze#!: 
* 'Tiffaphernes alienate men from his intereſts by his cap- 2. 


„ perjury, and alſo cauſe the Gods to be angry with 
b. chem,”*- . : 

Our good Ageſilatis, who thought himſelf guilty of 
an immorality, if he had put on a good ſuit of 
cloaths, or given any indulgence to his appetite, 
made no ſcruple to be the uſurper of a kingdom. 
Thus ſome Caſuiſts pronounce damriation without 
remiſſion to women that are a little too nice in 
their dreſs: they cannot bear either their ribbands 
or their jewels; but they not only ſuffer men to riſe 
and engage themſelves in a civil war; but even ex- 
hort them to it. 

[1] At the moſt puerile diverſions. } One day, 
when he was ſurprized riding upon a ſtick, with 
his children, he contented himſelf with ſaying to 
him that had ſeen him in this poſture, Forbear 


talking of it till you are a father (43). One could (43) Plut. i# 


not quote on this occaſion the following verſes of 2 
Hiſt. lib. f 2. caps 


Horace, 


LEdificare caſas, ploſtello adjungere mures, 

Ludere par impar, EQUITARE IN ARUNDINE LONGA, 
Si quem delectet barbatum, amentia verſet (44). 

That is, 

« If any grown a man delights to raiſe 

« Dirt pyes, and like a child, at puſh-pin plays; 

« Yokes rats and mice unto a little plough, 

« And KiDEs UPON an HoBBY-HoORSE, or ſo, 

« Sure he is mad.” Creech. 


for the Poet does not intend to ſpeak of thoſe, who 
out of complaiſance to their own children, may 
amuſe themielves after that manner in their own 
houſes. La Mothe le Vayer is not exact, when he 
ſays King Ageſilaus, as well as Altibiades were caught 
playing amongſt little boys, and that Socrates the Phi- 


Hao, p. 610. 
| 


ianus Yar, 


(44) Horat. Sat. 
3+ lib. 2. v. 247. 


loſopher boaſted of it (45). Seneca is quoted, in the (45) La Mothe 


laſt chapter of the firit Book De Tranguillitate. le Vayer, tom. 14 


There are ſeveral things that fall ſhort of exactneſs. Pas. 2 edit · 


I. He ſhould have ſpecified that Ageſtlaüs was play - 
ing only with his own children. II. The Treatiſe 
De Tranguillitate contains only one Book. III, 
There is nothing ſaid either of Alcibiades, or of Age- 
ſilaüs in the chapter quoted. IV. It is not faid there 
that Socrates gloried in playing with children: it is 
only ſaid that he was not afhamed of it. Cum pueris 
Secrates ludere non erubeſcebat. V. Valerius Maximus, 
and Zlian, who relate this playing of Socrates, ſay 
that Alcibiades ſurprized him at it. Nox erubuit 
tunc cum interpofita arundine cruribus ſuis cum par- 
vnlis 
is, 


and riding on an hobby-horſe.” Eauxgdry; dt nate 
Arby more uno AN, nailer were Atuigoxaigs 
irs mien (47). 


liolis ludens ab Aleibiade riſus eff (46). That (46) Val. Max: 
e was not aſhamed when he was laughed at lib. S. cap. S. /ub 
« by Alcibiades, for playing zwith his little children, In. 


That is, “ Socrates was ſurprifed by (47) lian. 


„ Alcibiades, playing with Lamprocles, whilit he Var. Iiſt. lib. 


« was yet a child.” 
read that any others ſurprized Alcibiades at ſuch an 
amuſement. VI. Theſe two authors obſerve that it 
was with his own children that Socrates play d. 


But I do not remember to have 12 p. 257 


— 


1 
89 year of the ninety ſixth Olympiad (c). 


lib. 14. cap» 90. 


4 p- 312. 


AGE 


( Plutarch in -perſuaded his ſiſter to contend for the victory in thoſe games (n). This Lady having manag- 
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Aeſilao, page 
606. D. 


ed horſes for this exerciſe, entred the liſts, and gained the prize. She was the firſt woman 


(+) Paufan. lib. who obtained that glory (o). Her name was Cyniſca. I do not believe that Dicæarchus was 


J. Page 88 and 


96. ignorant of this, he, who complained that he could not find what was Ageſilaüs's 
1 name [ XJ. He might have known it if he had done as Plutarch did [L]. 


[K] I do not believe that Dicearchus was ignorant 
of Agefilaiis's daughter's name.] Cyniſca was not 
only the firſt woman that gained the prize at 
the Olympic horſe-races; but alſo the moſt illu- 
ſtrious of all thoſe who 1 obtained the like 

b. 2. victory (48). Simonides the Poet honoured her with 
8 an 1 (49). She dedicated as a monument of 
her victory, ſome horſes of braſs, which were plac- 
ed at the entrance of the temple of Jupiter Olympi- 
(50) Idem, lib. cus (50). Her picture, by Apelles, and adorned 
5. pag. 159- With ſeveral inſcriptions, was in the temple of Juno 
(51) Ider, lib. 6. at Elis (51). The Lacedzmonians erected a heroic 
„ . fam monument to her, Hece, (52). It is not probable 
(52) Idem, lib. 3. 5 - 
page 96. therefore that the name of Ageſilaus's ſiſter was un- 
known to any Greek Hiſtorian. 

[L] He might have known the name of Agefilaiis's 


pag. 38, 
(49) Id. ibid. 


daughter, if be had done as Plutarch did] This laſt 

Hiltorian informs us, that Diczarchus was in great 

paſſion, becauſe neither the name of Ageſilaũs's daugh- 

ter, nor of Epaminondas's mother was known. 0 

Ax wapy,os immyardxlnre (53). For my part, continues (ez) Plutare, f 
he, I have found in the Regiſters of the Lacedæ mori. Teslas, 2 
ans, that Ageſilaus s wife's name was Cleora, and ; 
that the name of one of his daughters was Apolia, 

and of the other Prolyta. We have no reaſon to 

be offended with Diczarchus for being angry at the 

negligence of the Hiſtorians : for we naturally love 

to know the families of great men. It is a little 

ſtrange, that the name of the daughters and wife of 

Ageſilaüs ſhould be found only in the Archives of 
Lacedzmon. 


AGESIPOLIS firſt of that name King of Lacedæmon, ſucceeded his father Pauſanias, 


p- 86. ſet on the throne, under the Guardianſhi 


{a) In that of who had taken refuge in a temple (a), as ſoon as he knew his conduct was diſapproved, in 
Minerra, A. concluding a peace with the Thebans. He was left in this aſylum, and Ageſipolis was 
24 of Ariſtodemus (5). 
Ie was of age, when the Lacedæmonians took 


a reſolution to attack the Athenians and the Thebans both at once; but, as they judged 


This was in the third 


chat it would be imprudent, not to make ſure of the Argives, during that war, they 


(4) Xencph. & began with them (d). Ageſi polis was ordered to attack them, but he was ſcrupulous of 


Reb. Gree. lib. undertaking that charge, on account of their having aſked a truce of him. He was deſirous gi o en 


of having a caſe of conſcience of that kind cleared up by Jupiter, and fo conſulted him in 774m 43 


67 40v #0214 jun ds 


perſon, in the famous temple of Olympus. He aſked him whether the Argives offers xws e 
of a truce could be rejected; and whether it might not be alledged that they were very Se "IE 


viva, Xenophs 


unſeaſonable in their demand, ſince they ſuſpended 1 of peace, till the troops 4 Feb. Grz:. 


of the Lacedæmonians were juſt upon the point o 


attacking them. The Oracle Art 


anſwered, that the demands of the Argives were unjuſt, and that they might re- © anvwersd hin, 
(f) That is, ligiouſly be refuſed (e). Ageſipolis, to be ſtill upon the ſurer grounds, ran immediately Gat fe ws 


lawful for him 


Apoll. to Delphi, that he might know whether the ſon (/) was of the ſame opinion with the © wen- 


[4] Whether Apollo was of the ſame opinion with 

Fupirer.] Let us gather a truth from hence, which 

owever is plain enough otherwiſe : that the Pagan 

Religion was founded upon ideas of God as falſe as 

Atheiſm. I do not ſpeak of the ſentiments of the 

common people, nor. of the errors of private per- 

ſons ; but of the public worſhip, performed by the 

moſt eminent perſons, and ſupported by the majeſty 

of the State. Here is a King of Lacedæmon, who 

after offering ſolemn ſacrifices as preliminary to an 

(1) FH . 76 expedition (1), and even after the favourable anſwer 
dia Su- of the greateſt of the Gods, goes to conſult another 
wo Me, Deity, doubting whether this anſwer would be rejected 
. or confirmed. He muſt therefore have believed that 
— Jupiter's deciſions were not ſuch as could always be 
Xencph. de Geſtis followed with a ſafe conſcience; and he ſuppoſed, 
Grec- liv. 4. p. that Apollo's informations were not always conform- 
e o thoſe of Jupiter. Was not this thinking 
© offered facri. that all the Gods, not excepting the greateſt, were 
« ces for the ſuc- limited in their knowledge, and that there was no dif- 
« ceſs of his ex- ference between them and men, only as to more and 
„ pedition, he Jeſs? The ot capita tot ſenſus, i. e. * ſo many men ſo 
* een 6,508 * many opinions,” according to this doctrine took place 
« felt the Ora. in heaven almoſt in the ſame proportion as on earth. 
« cle. They went to Jupiter juſt as one goes to a Counſel of 
the firſt rank, when he is going to begin a law-ſuit. 

The opinion of this Counſel is not a ſufficient ſecu- 

rity to prudent clients: they are glad to have the 

advice of ſome other Lawyers; and there are ſome 

who conſult the ableſt Doctors in all the Courts 

of the Kingdom. The Pagans did juſt the ſame 

thing with regard to their Oracles : they conſulted ſe- 

veral of them upon the ſame occaſion ; to ſee whe- 

ther the Gods contradicted one another, and to be 

enabled to take their meaſures the better by comparing 

their anſwers. Thus their Gods were as chimerical 

as Spinoza's Divinity ; for it is as impoſſible, that a 

limiced nature ſhould be God, as that the world 


k 
i * 


„ tions that were 


_ Wen. father (g) [4]? Apollo's anſwer was entirely like Jupiter's 3 and ſo Ageſipolis heſitated & ys), d. 


no“ fered. 


ſnould be the ſupreme Being, that governs all things 
by a wiſe providence. To confirm what I advance 
of the falſe idea that the Pagans formed of God, we 
may obſerve that they were not offended at the dif- 
ferent ſucceſs of the victims. Thoſe which they of- 
fered to one Deity gave them hopes, whilſt thoſe 
which they offered to another gave them fears, A- 
pollo and Diana, who were the twin children of 
Jupiter, ſometimes contradicted one another: the 
brother would reje& a victim, and the fiſter receive 
it. Paganiſm found nothing to ſtumble at in this: 
it would have been glad of more agreement in the 
— of good; but it did not believe the Divine 
ature was exempt from ignorance, caprice, or re- 
pug nancy: it acquieſced therefore in that, as in in- 
evitable effects of the nature of things. Do not 
you think Cicero's objections may have opened the 
eyes of abundance of people. Quid guum pluribus 
Diis immolatur, qui tandem evenit ut litetur aliis, 
aliis non litetur? Quæ autem inconſtantia Deorum 
et, ut primis minentur extis, bene promittant ſecun- 
dis Aut tanta inter eos diſſenſio, ſæ pe etiam inter 
proximos, ut Apollinis exta bona ſint, Diane non bona 
(2). That is, When we ſacrifice to ſeveral Gods, (2) Cicero 4 
« how does it happen that we offer to ſome and ©2:vinat- Ib. 2. 
* not to others? And what inconſtancy is it in 
« the Gods to threaten at the firſt and to give hopes 
« at the ſecond facrifice? Or is the diſſenſion ſo 
« great among them even among thoſe that are 
« nearly related, that Apollo ſhould promiſe good 
ſucceſs and Diana the contrary ?” 
A modern author has made ule of this conduct of 
our Ageſipolis, to ſhew, that with regard to the Ora- 
cles, the greateſt of the Heathen Gods did not preſerve 
or maintain his ſuperiority. The Oracles of Jupiter, 
ſays he (3), ſuch as thoſe of Trophonius, Dodona, and (3) La Mothe le 
Hammon hag not ſo much credit, as that of Delphi. Vaher, Late 
For - they never equalled it either in duration or Wim. 1 Þ 
| 5 eſteem, 


ob, 


the le 


re 


„ 


(4) Ariſtotel. 


Heralds to deſire 
ſhould a 
the firſt day he encam 


no longer, and made his army march towards Argos. The Argives ſent him two 
ce; he anſwered them, that the Gods had not thought fit he 


ccept of theſe offers, and fo continued his march. 
in their territories z and when 


329 


There was an earthquake 
rt of his troops took ic for 


a ſign that they ſhould return, he removed their ſuperſtition, by obſerving that this 
prodigy happened after their entrance into the enemy's country ; fo he marched on, 
and approached the city of Argos, and beſieged it cloſely. He might have ſubdued 


it, if t 


thunder, which killed ſome of his ſoldiers, and ſome other bad preſage had 


i) Xenopbon, not obliged him to retire (þ). Let us not omit his emulation; as ſoon as he was en⸗ 


4 Reb. Grace 
1. 4+ P. 372+ 


tred into the country of the Argives, he got information how far Ageſilaus had ra- 


vaged it ſome time before; and this curioſity of his was only that he might improve 
upon the exploits of that Prince, whom he endeavoured to ſurpaſs, juſt as if he had 


Ares wir been engaged with him in a match at wreſtling (i). 


re vdr ii 
1 Mov rep” 


* 


The general peace which the 


Lacedæmonians procured for Greece (Y, by the negotiations of Antalcidas their Am- /4) Died, Sic. 
62m imugzre. ba ſſador at the court of Perſia, in the ſecond year of the ninety eighth Olympiad, was lb. - in; aaa 
Xenophone Did» ſoon followed by the ſeparate war they declared againſt the inhabitants of Mantinea. *** © 


Ageſilaus, having deſired to be excuſed from commanding the troops, Ageſipolis 


marched againſt the enemy. He rav 


the country of Mantinea, and in the end 


ſubdued the city. The expedient he made uſe of is roo curious not to be related [B]. 
There is ſome probability, that it was in this war that Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
were delivered from the danger [C] to which their courage and their friendſhip expoſed 
them, He was ſent ſome years afterwards [DJ, with a good army againſt the Olynthi- 


efteem-. And this is proved, beſides the agreement of 
moſt of the authors who have ſpoken of them, by what 
„Lib. 4. Hiſto- Xenophon relates of Ageſipolis *, who after having 
nur. conſulted Jupiter Olympius, and received his anſwer, 
went to Apollo at Delphi, and acked of him as of a 
e that was to give 4 final determination, whe- 
her he was of the ſame opinion with his father? 
Ariſtotle aſeribes this ſort of devout raillery to one 
Hegeſi pput, in the ſecond Book of his Rhetoric. This 
aflage fiirniſhes me with two obſervations ; 1. That 
the ideas of the Gallican Church, concerning Coun- 
cils and Popes, ſpeaking even ex cathedrd, may be 
compared to theſe of Paganiſm, concerning the Ora- 
cles of Jupiter, and that of Delphi. The Olympian 
Jupiter, when he anſwered a queſtion, found a great 
deal of reſpe& in the minds of the people, great ho- 
mage was paid to his authority; but in the end, 
his judgment, tho? it was delivered ex cathedra, or 
rather ex tripode, was not look d upon as above cor- 
rection. This is the Pope of the Gallican Church. 
The Apollo of Delphi was the Judge that was to 
ive the final determination : this is the Council. 
My 2d obſervation is that Ageſipolis proceeded here 
in good ear neſt: there was no devout raillery in this 
action of his. As for Hegeſippus, I do not anſwer for 
him. He was perhaps malicious enough, to have a 
mind to draw the Oracles into a ſnare ; in order to 
inſult them if they did not agree. He might have 
ſaid, It is a ſhame you. ſhould anſwer both yes and no. 
Hyg. ir Acer; innate Tir Otor, xe % Tpo - 
"Oavuriary, i urs Taire dx any T6 arg, 
&; age os reer ur (4). That is, Hegeſippus 
Rbetor, lb. 2. « being at Delphi asked the God, after he had firit 
x f 445* © conſulted the Olympian Oracle, whether he was of 
: «< the ſame opinion with his father, thinking it a ſhame 
« for them to contradi& one another. If our Ageſipo- 
lis had had an ill defign againſt Apollo, like that wicked 
(5) ZEſopus, E of whom Eſop tells the ſtory (5), he would 
Fabula 16. cu- have been caught; for the anſwer at Delphi was like 
Jt Titulus xex% that of Olympus. 
Ks Malig- [B] The expedient he made uſe of is too curious not 
nn e os 1 to e related.] He ſtopped the courſe of the river, 
ſparrow in his Which paſſed thro' the midſt of the city: this cauſed 
hand, and asked an inundation, which ſo weakened the foundations 
te Oricls, i of the houſes and walls, that the inhabitants were 
% da es afraid of their falling; and, as they ſaw, that if any 
alive? His de- part of the wall ſhould be thrown down, their city 
den was to would be carried by ſtorm, they capitulated. They 
queeze the ſpar- obtained but very hard conditions; for they were 
on dab, if obliged to live in the fields, being divided into four 
e Oracle an- . . , : 
ſwered, Alive, Cantons, and the city was diſmantled ; their Magi- 
Sc, * ftrates would have been put to death, if Ageſipolis's 
(6) Xenophon, father had not interceded for them (6). Xenophon 
5: P. 323, Whorelates all theſe particulars, omits one circumſtance, 
| which Pauſanias relates. Ageſipolis turned the courſe of 
the river towards the walls of the city. Now the 
bricks of which theſe walls were built not being burat, 
melted in the water, like wax in the ſun. The rea- 


ſon why the Mantineans preferred ſunburnt bricks, 


from the danger. 


ans (). 


was that they did not break, nor lip out of their 

places, when a wall was battered. Ageſipolis was 

not the inventor of this ſtratagem; he only ſollow- 

ed Cimon who had uſed it to make himſelf Maſter 

of the city of Eione upon the river Strymon (7). (7) Paufanizs, 
[C] That Pelopidas and Epaminondas were delivered lib. L. pag. 242, 

Plutarch relates that the Thebans 243 

ſent ſuccours to the Lacedzmonians in the expedition 

of Mantinea ; and that when the wing wherein theſe 

two brave men charged gave way, they would not 

retreat. Pelopidas having received ſeven wounds, 

fell upon a heap of dead bodies. Epaminondas rau 

to him, and oppoſed his ſingle perſon to many, being 

determined to die rather than abandon his friend. 

And tho“ he was wourided in two places, yet he 

defended himſelf vigorouſly, till Ageſipolis at the 

head of the other wing diſengaged them both (8). /8) Plutarchus, 

You will ſay, that Xenophon does not ſpeak of any in Vt Pelpide, 

battle when he relates what happened in this Manti- P. 280. 

nean war; but I ſhall anſwer, that Pauſanias ob- 

ſerves, that Ageſipolis had won a battle, before he 

laid ſiege to the city. Qs 5 ixpa/ryow 6 Arynoinong 7H 

tex, . tis T0 res xanixAnCs Tv Marrwits (9). (o) Pauſan. lib. 

That is, ** When Ageſipolis had overcome the Man- 8- p. 242+ 

« tineans in battle, and had driven them within their 

*« walls ;” and I ſhall add that Xenophon himſelf ob- 

ſerves that there were auxiliary troops in the Lace- 

dæmonian army (10). Note that the incident men- (10) Xenophon, 

tioned by Plutarch was before the trick, whereby lb. 5. P 323. 

Phebidas made himſelf Maſter of the fortreſs of the 

Thebans (11). This Chronological Character ſuits (11) Plut . in Pe- 

with the expedition of Ageſipolis againſt Mantinea. id. p. 280. 
[D] He was ſent ſome years afterwards, &ft.) I 

make this remark, only to centure Pauſanias, who 

relates that Ageſipolis abandoning the war of Argos 

with regret turned all his wrath againſt the Olyn- 

thians. Obrw wir M ix The *Apyoride; a'vicutn A in} 

5 Ou inouire av34; gg (12). i. e. He moved (12) Pauſanins, 

his camp unwillingly out of the territories of Argos, lib. 2+ p. 86- 

« and made war directly upon the Olynthians.” 

Who would not believe, when he reads this, that 

the Olynthian expedition immediately followed that 

of Argos? Who would not imagine that Ageſipolis, 

when he went out of the country of Argos, turned to 

Macedon ? but yet this is falſe, ere were two years 

between theſe two expeditions. The Mantinean war, 

of which Pauſanias has ſaid ſomething, followed that 


of Argos, and was fix years before that of Olyathus. 


Let us obſerve here a miſtake of Calviſius. He 

places the war of Argos under the 4th jear of the 

76th Olympiad, a little after the death of Pauſanias, (13) Sethi Cal- 
King of Macedon (13). Now Ageſipolis aſcended vin, 2 ad 
the throne the ſame year that Pauſanias died (14) ;3*7.t 3557» 
and becauſe he was a minor, he was put under the (14) Dios. Sic. 
Guardh nſhip of Atiſtodemus (15). Therefore, if Calvi-lib- 14. cap- 90. 
ſius was exact, the war of Argos mult fall in w-th the Pg. 6372 | 


_ firſt year of the reign of Ageſipolis, and this war muſt li 5) Xe 


1 . d Reb. | 
have been conducted by At iſtodemus; for it is certain, 1 15 a 


that under the minority of Ageſipolis, his Guardian p. 301. Paufaa- 
0000 Was lib. 2. p. 86 


4* 


9” 


(1) Xenopb. de ang (1). Amyntas King of Macedon, and Derdas Prince of Elimia (m), ſeconded him 
vigorouſly, He approached Olynthus; and not ſeeing the enemies army, with whom 
he was deſirous to engage, appear, he ravaged the country and made himſelf malter of . ee. 


Reb. Greece. lib. 
8. P. 329 


461 1 


Keneph. 4. 
eh. Grec. lil. 
pag. 327. lays, 


. . . by it 4 
the city of Torone. But the great heats of the ſummer fatiguing him extremely, he © it is proba- 


bly a fault of 


was ſeized with a continued fever, which carried him off in ſeven days (#), in the four- the Copyin, fn 


2. p. 86. 


* from rejoicing at this loſs, as one might have believed [#], that he wept at it, and was a 39: 1 
5 —— long _ afMi&ed on that account, according to Xenophon (p). Note that Ageſi polis (0) Tod: Sic lik 


2) See the Note teenth year of his reign (o). See my Criticiſm on Moreri [EX]. Ageſilaüs was ſo far 5 


n) 16. ibid. p · 


I4. Cap. 111. p. 


. 0 ” + p | 0 i P 
92 . lib. a. jeft no poſterity (g), and that Cleombrorus, his brother and ſucceſſor, was the father 056 ma lib. 15, 


(% Dios. lib. 65-of Ageſipolis II. (7), who reigned but one year (5), and whoſe apothegms were more 


cap. 6c. 
(1) Flut. in 4 1 
Azcpth. p. 215- tion of the former in Plutarch (7). 


was put at the head of the armies, when this King hap- 

(:6) Xenoph. pened to take the field (16). Calviſius does not fail 

de Hh. Geſtis to obſerve that Atiſtodemus went thither in the 3d 

Cre, lib. 4+ year of the göth Olympiad, becauſe of the minority 

paz. 3%: of Ageſipolis (17). But here is his miſtake: he places 

(17) Calviſius, . . . 

Cir:n, p. 160. the firſt year of his reign in the 2d year of the 
g6th Olympiad, and the war of Argos too ſoon after 
the death of Pauſanias, King of Macedon. ; 

[E] Sce my Criticiſm on Moreri.] © Ageſipolis 
* Was taken with a burning fever, and raving con- 
„ tinually the coolneſs of the waters of a cer- 
« tiin temple of Bacchus, which was at Aphyte, 
«© he got himſelf carried thither, and died on the ſe- 
« yenth day of his fever, after having gone out of 
« this temple, that he might not defile it by his 
« death,” Theſe are Moreri's words. It would be 
a piece of injuſtice to criticiſe the expreſſion revint 
toujours d la fraicheur ; for it is eaſy to ſee that the 

(13) It is yivant Printers have put revint inſtead of r&vant (18). 

in the Holland But we may. ſay that he ought to have expreſſed 

——— himſelf thus: Recollecting the temple of Bacchus, 
which he had ſeen at Aphyte, he was defirous of 
enjoying the ſhade and coolneſs of the clear waters of 
that place. He was carried thither alive, but be 
died without the temple, on the ſeventh day of his 

(19) See Xenoph. fever (19). In the ſecond place it is a chimerical 

book 4+ p. 329, gloſs to tell us a ſtory of his unwillingneſs to die in 

330. the temple, out of a religious reſpect for the ſancti- 
ty of the place. Has Xenophon or any other Author 
of good credit ſaid thus? That we may not do it 
at once, let us remark in this place Moreri's miſ- 
take in the article of AGESIPOLIS II. He affirms, 
that this Prince, having been a hoſtage in his youth, 
anſwered thoſe who reproached him with it, it 1 be- 


cauſe Kings bear the faults of their Empire. This 


(a) Nobilis wiri 


Agelmari filius, 


memorable than his actions. No body ſpeaks of the latter, and we find a little collec- 


Ap. 23. P. 674. 
ad ann, 1 Olymp. 


anſwer is as falſe, as contrary to this proverb, 


Quicquid delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi (20). — 2 
That is, f 
The people ſuffer when the Prince offends.” 
Creech; 


This is the truth of the ſtory. It was ſaid to him 
one day, Though you are a King, you have been in 
hoflage with the chief of the youth of Lacedemon : 
your , wives and children have not. It is betauſe 
it was juſt, anſwered he, that we our ſelves ſhould 


bear the puniſhment »f our own faults (21). (21) Plutarch. i 


[F] Agefilaiis was { far from rejoiting at this loſs, as bh. Lace. 


one might have believed.) Xenophon makes us be- 35 
lieve, that there was an emulation between theſe 

two Princes ſufficient to produce hatred. But Plu- 

tarch repreſents them to us as very much united, He 

obſerves, that Ageſipolis being of a mild and mo- 

deſt temper, and meddling very little with publick 

affairs, ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by his collegue 

Ageſilaus (22), who knowing him to be of an amo- (22) Plut. i 
rous conſtitution, was always ſpeaking to him of beau- Hu, pag, 
tiful boys, and encouraged him that way, and 97: A. 
even ſerved him in it. EiJw; he d Toi bywrs- 

ve Tor Ane, won ww euros, di Tivo; dN 

Avyou wiyi Tay iy apes" xai xe Toy vidvioxe gig rere, 

aal ourige x«} owizparrs (23). He adds, that this (23) Plut. i 
ſort of love was not accounted criminal at Lacedæ- le, p. boy. 
mon. The following Greek paſſage informs us that 

Ageſilaũs regretted the loſs of his collegue. Ayr 

Acc; di Teiro axououi, wx" © Ti dv gere, i0yo 9, a; d- 

TIT4&AW, N xai id xa} inoInos 71! cue, 

(24). That is, When Agefilaiis heard this he did (24) Xcnoph. 4 
not rejoice over his adverſary, as ſome imagined, Ge. Gra. lib. 
but wept and lamented the loſs of his friendſhip. - 5“ P. 330. 


GF AGILNOTH [4] an Engliſhman and Archbiſhop of Canterbury lived in the (5) d. bil 


| 1 Id. ibid. & i 
Scene nes, eleventh Century, and was very much in favour with Canute I, He was the ſon of a &, . ff. 


Dunelmenſ. de 
Geſtis Reg. Angl. 


Chron. de Mail- 


Nobleman called Agelmar (a). From a Dean of Canterbury he was raiſed to the Ar- , h. Ke. 
710%. Sets chiepiſcopal See of that City A. D. 1020 (b). 


; A „ pte 
Two years after he went to Rome to Fe, .: 


Veteres, tom. 1. 


Script. x. Ed. @ receive the Pallium from the Pope's hands, who entertained him very kindly, and ſhewed b. 187. 


Rog. Tuyſden, 


tom, 1. Col. 155. A great value for him (c); on his return he paſſed through Pavia, where he bought an 


) Archbiſhop 


4) Henr. de 
Knyghton, De 


/) Archbiſhop arm of St. Auguſtin for an hundred talents of ſilver and one talent of gold; he made a £4) li. 


under King E- - 
thelred. Will. 
Malmesb. lib. 2+ 


reſent of this curious and valuable relick to Leofrick Earl of Coventry (4), in order to 
oment and encreaſe idolatry, as Bale ſays (e). Agilnoth alſo prevailed with King Ca- , Cal. 23:5- 


1. cap. 23. In 
Hiſt. Angl. Script. 


< 10. In Rer. nute to give him leave to have the body of St. Elphegus the Martyr (F) tranſported 1 


luftr. Major. 


ry: See po from London to Canterbury ; on which occaſion the author, who relates this (g), makes "tz — 
m, P. 2 9 X g ö ; 
(z) Chron. Joan. an obſervation, in which he betrays his own weakneſs, as much as he ſhews the King's 


tom. 1. Col. 
909. 


\ Piers, Re- LA AGILNOTH.) There are ſcarce two authors 
5 Hiſtor. % that write his name in the ſame manner. Pitſeus and 
Keb. Angl. pag- Bale call him Achelnot (1). Others call him Age/noth, 
183. Baus, Egelnoth, or Ethelnot ; as may be ſeen in the authors 
Lac. Al. Brit. quoted in the text of this article; but none of them 
oO call him Ache/not. There was another Agilnoth, or 
(2) Anno 1067, Agelnoth, or Ailnoth, who was Abbot of Glaſton in 


' Simeon Dunel- William the Conqueror's reign (2), and was depoſed 


menfis. Ii Ge/4s in a Synod held at London by Lanſrank, Archbiſhop 

1 oo bag of Canterbury (3), but for what reaſon we are not 
AQUID4L 7 > 

Diete, in Ab- informed. 

brewviat. Chrenice 


ap. Hil. Angl. 8 as much as he ſbetos the King's good ſenſe.] 


3 


Brompton- * good ſenſe [BJ. William of Malmſbury tells us, that though Elphegus had been 


fol. 71. 


dead 


dining in Whitſuntide at Wilton in Wiltſhire, he 

happen'd to ridicule St. Editha King Edgar's daugh- 

ter, ſay ing that he could not believe the daughter of 

ſo laſcivious a tyrant ſhould be holy. Agilnoth con- 

tradifted the King, and having immediately ordered 

the tomb of the Sint to be opened, ſhe roſe up and 

looked the King in the face with a very fierce coun- 

tenance ; the King aſtoniſhed at this ſurprizing event 

fainted away, and coming again to himielf, he 

was aſhamed of his raſhneſs, and rejoiced that time 

was granted him for repentance (4). This is what (4) Jcan. Brom- 
my author relates, who does not in the leaft doubt ton Conn 
of the truth of the ſtory, If the fact be true, it may bid ch. - 
have been ſome trick of the Monks; and the King, as *** 

he had good ſenſe enough to laugh at the mock 

Saints, was alſo prudent enough not to provoke the 

Clergy's anger, or if he had provoked it, to ſoften it 

again by a pretended repentance, as on this occaſion. 


(b). 
Mal 
fa ri 


(i) ] 
abr. 


(1) 
fAei 


* 


in 
nic. i 


Brom · 


nicon. 


. 1. Þ* 


þ) Will. 
unt. ubi 
ſapra. 


(i) Balæus, ubi 
Jupr a» | 


(n) Atus Pon- 
tif. Cantuar, ibs 
Cal. 1651, 


(0) Pitſeus, 
Relat. Hiſtor. de 
Reb. Angl. ad 
ann. 1038. p. m. 
183. 


(5) Here called 
Ailnoth. 

(6) Ap. Will. 
Malmſ. lib. 2. 
p. 74. In Rer. 


2 Script. poſt 


edam Pitſeus, 
abs ſupra, 


dead ten years, yet his body was as uncorrupted and as freſh, as if the blood had been 
ſtil} circulating in it, which he looks upon as a great miracle (4). Agilnoth had ſo 
much power over the King, that he engaged him to go to Rome, in order to obtain 
from the Pope the abſolution of his fins ; however, this journey of the King proved 
very beneficial to the nation CJ. Bale, who ſeems to be much out of humour with 
our Archbiſhop, charges him with having made the King acknowledge other people's 
children for his own, and with having obliged him to reſign his crown to a crucifix at 
Wincheſter, which had condemned the marriage of the Clergy, a Monk ſpeaking 
through ir by the means of a pipe, and ſo making the King and other people believe 
it was the Crucifix that ſpoke (i). How much Bale, who only cites Polydore Virgil, 
is to be credited in this, we cannot determine; but by what we are going to relate 
it will appear, that Agilnoth was a very good Clergyman, and that he knew how to 
make of. of the King's favour for the good of the Church (that is, of the Clergy). He 
prevailed with Canute to reſtore to the church of St. Mary at Glaſton all the privi- 
leges, it had formerly enjoyed. Whether the charters of theſe privileges were forged 
or genuine we cannot determine; but it is well known that the Monks have long ago 
been accuſed of forging royal charters. However that be, the King at the re- 
queſt of Agilnoth granted to the abovementioned church that the lands belonging 
to it ſhould be free from all burthens and vexations, as much as thoſe of the crown, 
and prohibited, under ſevere penalties, all Judges and other publick officers to exerciſe any 
authority in the territories belonging to the Church or to the Monaſtery of Glaſton, 
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referring all cauſes, Civil as well as Eccleſiaſtical, to the Abbot only (c). If my me-“ * — Mal. 
mory does not fail me, I have read ſomewhere, that Agilnoth had been educated in s. 


the Monaſtery of Glaſton, which may be the reaſon why he was deſirous of having 
the privileges of that Church and Monaſtery enlarged, or at leaft confirmed, He alſo 


obliged the King to ſend money to ſeveral Churches in foreign parts (i). Whilſt he was (% . . pag, 


thus promoting the intereſt of other Churches, he was not negle&ful of his own; for 
in the year 1037 he bought for the uſe of his Monks a piece of ground called Godmore- 


the Convent of St. Edmund (n). And when he procured the miraculous body of St. 
Elphegus to be carried to nmr + we may be ſure it was with a view to enrich 
the Clergy and Monks of that city. It was no doubt his zeal for the Church, and the 
care he rook to encreaſe the riches of the Clergy and Friars that gained him the ſur- 
name of Good, which the antient authors we have quored generally give him, He died 
the zoth of October in the year 1038 (o), having enjoyed the Archiepiſcopal Dignity 
eighteen years (p). Pitſeus, a Roman Catholic writer, beſtows a very great encomium 

him. „ He was a man, ſays he; in which piety ſtrove with learning, and mild- 
« neſs with humility.” He adds, that Agilnoth, by his precepts and good counſels, 
ſoftened the King's fierce and ſavage temper, and taught him to be mild and compal- 
fionate. The ſame author tells us, that this Prelate applied himſelf to ſacred and pro- 
fane learning, and made a conſiderable progreſs in both. He wrote ſeveral books [D]. 
Beſides thoſe mentioned in the remark D, Bale ſays, ſome other are extant, of which the 
titles are unknown. Feruntur & alia, quorum tituli non manifeſtantur (q). 


4 


ſham, which coſt him ſeventy two marks of pure ſilver (n). He alſo ſettled Monks in () Ee 


Eccleſ. Cantuar. 
Ap. Hi. Angl. 
Script. x. tom. 
2. Col. 2225. 


(P) Pitſeus, ibid. 
Will. Malmesb. 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
204. Chron. de 
Mailros, ubi ſu- 
Pra, p 155, 156. 
ad ann. 1020, 
1038. 


(2) Balæus, ubi 


upr a, 


[C] This journey of the King proved very beneficial Rome, having ſucceeded in it according to his, 


to the Nation.] He obtained from the Emperor and wiſhes. 

the Pope, that Engliſh and Danes, travelling thro? [Dil He-wrote ſeveral Books.} viz. A Letter to 
their dominions to Rome either for trade or out of the Earl of Coventry when he ſent him St. Auſtin's 
devotion, ſhould be free from all taxes and vexations arm. A volume of Letters to ſeveral perſons. A 
in their journey. He alſo repreſented that his Arch- Book in praiſe of the Virgin Mary, addreſſed to 
biſhops could not bear the vaſt expence they were Fulbert Biſhop of Chartres. In this Letter he 
at for receiving the Pallium, which they were obliged ſays, according to Bale, that the Virgin viſited Bi- 
to bring from Rome in perion. In this alſo the ſhop Fulbert, and refreſhed him with her milk when 
Pope complied with the King's wiſhes, and ordered he was fick. But let us quote Bale's words, to give 
that for the future the Archbiſhop's expences ſhould the reader a notion of his manner of writing. In 
be leſs. This Canute himſelf tells us in a Charter di- Libro ſuo de Marie Laudibus, ſomniat hic prodigio- 
refed to Agilnoth (5) Archbiſhop of Canterbury and rum Patronus hanc Virginem Fulbertum Carnotenſem 
to Alfric of York (6). He alſo ſays in that Charter Epiſcopum vifitaſe, lafteque ſuo refoviſſe egrotum (7). 
that he was very well pleaſed with his journey to 


AGIS, King of Lacedzmon, deſcended from Ageſilaiis II. in a right line (a), had 
a very unhappy end. He took it in his head to reform his kingdom, by the reſtoring 
of the laws of Lycurgus ; but he fell under the weight of an enterpriſe, that could 
not but be diſagreeable to all thoſe who had great poſſeſſions, and had been ſo accuſ- 
tomed to the ſweets of a voluptuous life, that they were not able to comply with the 
antient diſcipline of Lacedæmon. Agis being in the flower of his age, and having a very 
refined deſire of glory LA], formed the deſign of this reformation, and practiſed it firſt 


(7) Baſlæus, 264 
ſupra. 


(a) He was five 
degrees removed 


from him. Plut. - 


in Agide, p. 796. 


an 


[4] Having a very refined defire of glory.) Plu- For, ſays he, I ſhall never be equal with other M- 


(1) Plutarch. 4 tarch's relation (1) tells us plainly, that Ageſiſtrata narchs in riches : the Servants of the Nubles and Of- 


Aide, p. 798. 


repreſented to her ſon how 2 his plan of re- firers of Seleucus and Ptolemy are richer than all the 
formation would be to himſelf, conſidering the great Kings of Lacedamon: but if by my temperance, 
wealth ſhe poſſeſſed ; but he defired her to acquieſce and greatneſi of my ſoul, I raiſe my ſelf aloe the 


in facrificing her riches to the glory of her ſon, /axury of theſe Princes, and if I can introduce an 


equality 


* 
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(2) Idem, ibid. 


(3) Plut. ibid. 


in his own peiſon : his cloaths and his table were according to the manners of formet 

times; which is ſo much the more to be admired, becauſe Ageſiſtrata his mother, and 
Archidamia his grandmother had brought him up voluptuouſly (5). When he ſound- (% Er 
ed his people's minds, he found the younger ſort oppoſed his project, leſs than thoſe e e 
who had enjoyed a relaxation of diſcipline ſeveral years. The greateſt difficulty was 7* 7+ amgi 
expected to ariſe from the women [B]. They had at that time more credit than ever, 2 — 
for their power is never greater than when luxury is in faſhion. Agefilaiis*s mother did Lee 
not at all find her account in this reformation. She muſt have her riches, which . 
gave her a ſhare in a thouſand ſorts of intrigues; ſo ſhe oppoſed the deſign at once, and * H i « 
treated it as a chimera, But her brother Ageſilaüs, whom Agis had engaged in his in- © mag the © 
cereſts, knew how to manage her in ſuch a manner, that ſhe 7 rem to ſecond the en- 4 nb andee- 


terpriſe. She endeavoured to yah women; but inſtead of ſuffering themſelves to be- — 1 
perſuaded, they applied to 


nidas the other King of Lacedæmon, and humbly « g Ar. 
beſought him to fruſtrate the deſigns of his Collegue. 


rata, and 
poſe it openly, for fear of irritating the people, to whom the reformation was agree- « me ci 


Leonidas durſt not op- © his grandme. 
. . . . . DP. *© mi , who 
able, becauſe they found their account in it. He contented himſelf with countermining - were the rich 


it by intrigues, and ſowing ſuſpicions, as if Agis had aſpired to tyranny, by « Lene 


lling down the rich, and raiſing the poor. Agis did not fail to propoſe his new © ans. Phutarch, 
ws to the Senate, relating to the diſcharge of debts, and a new diviſion of the lands. f. 75. 
Leonidas, being ſupported by the rich, oppoſed this project ſo ſtrongly, that there 
was one voice more againſt it than for it. He paid dear for the ſuccel in this affair. 
Lyſander, one of the Ephori, who had been the grand promoter of the reformation, 
called him to account, alledged the celeſtial ſigns [C], and put Cleombrotus a Prince 
of the Royal Blood, and ſon-in-law to Leonidas, to make ſure of the Kingdom. Leo- 
nidas being frighted at this, took refuge in a temple, whither his daughter, the wife of 
Cleombrotus followed him. He was ſummoned ; and becauſe he did not appear, he was 
degraded of his dignity, which was conferred on Cleombrotus. He obtained leave 
to retire to Tegæa. The new Ephori had Lyſander and Mandroclidas tried for in- 
novation: thets rſuaded the two Kings to unite and turn out theſe Ephori. The 
thing was brought about; but not without a great uproar in the City. Age- 
filaiis, one of the Ephori, that ſucceeded thoſe who were juſt turned out, would have 
cauſed Leonidas to be killed on the way to Tegza, it Agis had not ſent him a ſtrong 
guard. The reformation might then have been eſtabliſhed, if Ageſilaüs had not found 
means to elude the good intentions of the two Kings. Whilſt this was tranſacting, 
the Achaians asked aſfiſtance, which was given them, and Agis had the command of. 
the troops. He acquired a good deal of reputation in this Campaign [D]. At his re- 
turn, he found his affairs ſo embroiled by the ill conduct of Ageſilaüs, that it was im- 
{ble for him to maintain himſelf. Leonidas was recalled to Lacedzmon : Apis retired 
into one temple, and Cleomenes into another. The wife of the latter behaved her- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner that ſhe became the admiration of every body (c). Leonidas (c) Her name 
was contented with baniſhing his ſon-in-law ; after which he applied himſelf entire- ws CHELo- 
ly to the ruin of Agis. One of the Ephori, who had no mind to return what Agz- ticle, — 
fltrata had lent him, was the principal inſtrument of the misfortune of this family. 


Agis never went out of his ſanctuary, but to bathe. One day, as he was returning 


from 


phori contemplated the heavens, in a night that 
was ſerene and without moon-light ; and, if they ſaw a 


equality of poſſeſſions into my kingdom, I ſhall arrive 


at true grandeur, and paſs for a great Prince. This 


— 
JI 
— 


is a refinement upon felt love. You may be ſurpaſ- 
ſed in one way, do what you can, but take the quite 
contrary and you will have no rivals: thoſe who 


ſtar fall, they judged that the Kings had finned 


againſt God, and they ſuſpended them from their 


Gignlty, till ſuch time as there came an Oracle, ei- 
r 


would eſteem you equal with others, may affirm ther from Delphi or Olympus, to reinſtate them (4). (4) Plutarch. 18 
that your merit in its kind does not give place to Lyſander pretending to have ſeen this phenomenon, Agide, p. 800. 
another's. But ſhould one dare to ſay it, if the dil- brought the King to trial, and produced witneſſes, 
puts ran upon the ſame ſort of qualities, ſome viſi- who depoſed that Leonidas had two children by an 
ly inferior, and others viſibly ſuperior, as the opu- Aſiatic woman. Now there was an ancient law, which 
lence of Agis, and that of the Kings of Syria ? prohibited the Heraclides (5) to have children by a fo- (5) That is, the 
[LB] To ariſe from the women.) The Lacedæemo- reign woman. Strange that ſuch a Government \ bond of 
nians were the beſt husbands in the world: they ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long, where the fortune of the Hercules, in the 
communicated a great deal more of the affairs of the Kings depended on the will of one of the Ephori, A 


epublic to their wives, than they communicated who might ſee a ſtar fall. — 2 

of the affairs of the family to their husbands (2). [O] He 1 8 a good deal of reputation in this | 

At the time of which we are ſpeaking, almoſt all the campargn.] Having joined Aratus General of the 

riches of Lacedemon were under the petticoat z Achæans, near Corinth, his opinion was to give the 

they were at the diſpoſition of the ſex, and this enemy battle beyond the Iſthmus ; but he ſub- (1) Chur 

made the Prince's deſign prove abortive. The La- mitted to that of this General who thought it 'y, book 

dies were afraid of lokng all at once, their riches, better not to give battle. Aratus acknowledges this Seer 

their pleaſures and their authority; and perhaps * himſelf in his book. One Baton of Sinope however = ty 
4 | 


were not miltaken. But let us hear Plutarch : 
was, lays he (3), one of the greateſt obſtacles to this 
defign, for the greateſt part of the money of Sparta being 
in the women's hands, it was their intereſt to oppoſe it, 
not only as dapriving them 25 thoſe ſuperfluous trifles, 
in tobich m_ want of virtue they placed their 
chief felicity, but alſo becauſe they knew their wealth 
was the main ſupport of their power and credit. 


[C] The celeſtial fignsr. Every nine years the E- 


reported, that Agis diſſuaded from giving battle, and 


that Aratus was determined upon it (6). Is it not (é) Plut. i 


very ſtrange, that an Hiſtorian ſhould relate concern- 
ing a General, what is contradicted by that ſame Ge- 
neral's own account? Is it probable that he would 
relate falſhoods to his own prejudice ? This boldneſs 
may be endured ſome months, and not without rea- 
ſon ; but when that time is paſſed, we muſt not con- 
tradict the chief Actors. ö 


5 » 


Aide, p. 30k 


(7) Plut. in A- 
Lide, p. 408. 


there, with an inſcription to his memory. Mr. Wood aſſures us, that he had a ve 
conſiderable hand in the tranſlation of the New Teſtament, appointed by King James 


(1) Church Hiflo- 


, book 10. 


Ser 


and one of the fineſt Ladies in 


AN 


from thence to the temple, he was ſeized by that Ephorus and crried to priſofj. 
Then he was brought to his trial and coridenitied to death, and delivered to the exe- 
carioner. His mother and grandmother uſed all the entreaty and importunity imagina- 
ble, that, as he was King of Lacedaæmom he might at leaſt be pi | 
his cauſe before the people. But they were apprehenſive leſt his words would make tod 
5 ati impreſſion, and therefore they ordered him to be ſtrangled that very hour. 

he Ephorus, who was in debt to Ageſiſtrata, permitted that Princeſs to. go into the 
priſons which he granted likewiſe to Agis's grandmother; but he gave orders to ſtrangle 
them one after another. Ageſiſtrata died in a manner that was extremely to her 
honour (4). The wife of Agis (2), 


a reece; was forced away rom her apartment by King 
Leonidas, and obliged to his ſon, who was then very young, and hardly fit for 
marriage. He reigned after his father's death, and his end was as tragical as that of 


Agis, whoſe deſigns he had attempted to execute. His name was Cleomenes (Y). Ka- 


Moreri has not given a juſt account of what Agis [Z] faid to thoſe, 


itted to plead 


who was a Princeſs of great fortune and prudence, (. Her name 


ing his unhappy fate. The other Dictionaries are very erroneous upon that article F). . 
Meurſius was miſtaken in ſaying, that Agis reigned nine years (g) ; for the paſſage of Hs, runs 
Diodorus Siculus, which he quotes, relates to another Agis. He, whom we are now £2.87. 
ſpeaking of, was executed in the 135th Olympiad, The reflections of Plutarch upon 


the puniſhment of this King, may be ſeen in the article AMPHARES. 


®” "85 Moreri has not given a juf account of 
what Agis ſaid.) What he ſaid, when he ſaw one 


But if we read Plutarch, we ſhall find, 
of the Serjeants, that attended him, weeping, was 


men of the city came Jadi into the d +. 
of ty readily into figs of Af. 


this: Do not weep for me; for fince my perſecutors 
have condemned = * — in 9 — 4 — un- 
juſt a manner, I have greatly the advantage of them 
% point of merit and honeſty. But inſtead % this 
Moreri repreſents him as ſaying, Do not weep ; for 
thoſe who lament for me, are much more to be pitied 
than I am. This is not the only error in that arti- 
cle. Moreri tells us very falſly, 1. That in the begin- 
ning of the reign of 48s, an Ephorus, nam'd Epita- 
deus, made an order that fathers might difinherit. 
their children: 2. That Agis reflified the terms of 
that "decree, which in a little time filled the it 
with inhabitants again : 3. That the moſt confiderab 


* 


Epitadeus had made his decree a long time before 
Agis : 2. That Agis had not the good fortune to 
change the leaſt article of it: 3. That they were 
the men of wealth and ſubſtance, who oppoſed his 
defign. Is this conſulting of the originals them- 
ſelves, and giving the true ſenſe of them? 

[F] The other Diftionaries are very erroneous up- 
on that article.] Charles Stephens confounds this 
Agis with another, who is more ancient; and diſ- 


tinguiſhes him from that Agis, whom the Lacedæ- 


monians ſtrangled. Mr. Hofman has only fallen into 
the former of theſe two miſtakes, Mr, Lloyd cor- 


rects neither of them. 


© AGLIONBY (JOHN) an Engliſh Divine, wis born of a gentile family in Cum- 


berland. He became a ſtudent in Queen's College 


in Oxford in 1583, and was at laſt 


choſen Fellow of it; upon this he entered into holy orders, and diſtinguiſhed himſel 
by his polite and learned ſermons. He afterwards travelled into foreign countries, an 

was introduced into the acquaintance of Cardinal Bellarmine, who ſhewing him the 
picture of Dr. William Whitaker of Cambridge, an eminent writer in the Controver- 
fies againſt the Papiſts, which hung up in his Library, told him, that he was the moſt 
learned Heretic whom he ever read. After his return he was made Chaplain in ordinary 
to Queen Elizabeth, took the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1600, and was made 
Principal of St. Edmund's Hall the year following. He was about that time preſented 
to the amy of Iſlip near Oxford, and ſoon after appointed Chaplain in ordinary to 


King James 


in the Rex Platonicus five Muſt 


He was a Maſter of all the ſeve 
{killed in the Fathers, and School-Divinity (a). We have an excellent. chara 
Regnanits of Sir Iſaac Wake. 


kinds of Literature, profoundly 


He died at Iſlip on the 


bene 
ol. 


Plutarch 


n Life 
who were lament- Ai ud Cl 


Cleo- 


er of him ( Wood's 4: 
Oxonien 


1. Col. 


ſixth of February 1609, aged forty three, and was buried in the Chancel of the Church 354-. 358. edit, 


in 1604[A]. . 


[4]. Had a confiderable hand in the Tranſlation of 
the New Teſtament, appointed by King James I. in 
1604.) The Tranſlation of the Bible was reſolved 
upon at the conference held at Hampton-court be- 
tween the Commiſſioners for the Church and the 
Puritans in January 1603-4 This was undertaken 
in 1606. Fuller has given us (1) a liſt of the Tranſ- 
lators, which amounts to forty ſeven; but we do 


Collier's Eci. not find Dr. Aglionby's name among the reſt ; tho 


Hi. Vol, 2. 


5. p. 693- Verſion of the New Teſtament. 


Mr. Wood tells us he had a conſiderable ſhare in the 
But he mentions 
no authority for it. The Tranſlators of the four Goſ- 
pels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Apocalypſe 


were, Dr. Ravis Dean of Chriſt-Church, afterwards 
Biſhop of London, Dr. Abbot Maſter of Univerſity- 
College, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. 


FAGNES SOREAU or SOREL, diinguithed by the name of the Beautiful 
ouraine in the Dioceſe of Bourges, and 
was 


Aznes, was born at Fromenteau a Village of 


Eedas, Mr. Thompſon, Mr. Savill, Mr. = iy Dr. 
Ravens, Mr. Harmar. Theſe met at Oxford. The 
Tranſlators of the Epiſtles of St. Paul and the Cano- 
nical Epiſtles ,met at Weſtminſter, and were Dr. 
Barlowe of Trinity Hall in Cambridge, Dean of 
Cheſter, afterwards Biſhop of London, Dr. Hutchenſon, 
Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Rabbet, Mr. Sanderſon, 
Mr. Dakins. It is not improbable, that Dr. Aglionby 
might be one of thoſe eminent Divines in each of the 
Univerſities, who tho' not of the number of the 
Tranſlators, were aſſigned by the Vice-Chancellor, 
to conſult with other Heads of houſes for reviewing 
the whole Tranſlation. In any other view it ſeems 
impoſſible to account for Mr. Wood's aſlertion. 


T. 
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was Lady of that place. King Charles VII. of France who knew her, when ſhe wag 

in the Queen's ſervice, was extremely fond of her, and gave her the Caſtle of Beautt 
upon the Maine. Agnes very often L the King with his indolence; and in 
order to animate him to exert hinifelf againſt the Engliſh, ſhe aſſured him, that an 
Aſtrologer had foretold her, that the greateſt King of the world ſhould honour her 

with his friendſhip 3 but ſhe found that this prediction had no relation to him; ſince he 
neglected to recover the dominions, which his enemies had uſurped; She told him 
therefore that in order to accompliſh this prophecy, ſhe muſt be obliged to go over 

the King of England's court. The ſeverity of this remonſtrance rouched Charles 

oh xt VI, in the moſt ſenſible manner; ſo that he took arms, and put himſelf in a condi- 

(a) See Monſtre- tion of expelling the Engliſh out of his Kingdom (a). John Chartier (5) tells us, that (3). kr. 4 
2 this King's affection for Agnes was reſtrained within the bounds of modeſty and ho- C/ L. 
5. Beh, fr nour; but other authors inform us, that he had two daughters by het, Charlotte, who 
— * was afterwards married to Jacques de Breve, Count de Maulevrier, and Margaret, 
Cali. 1. 10. married to Oliver de Coetive, Lord of Taillebourg. She died the ninth of February 
55. di „ * 1450, at the caſtle of Menil, about a quarter of a league from Jumieges, and not at 
Bruxeltes 1726- Jumieges, as ſeveral writers affirm ; ſhe was then but forty years old. Her heart and 
| bowels were buried at Jumieges, and her body was carried to the caſtle of Loches, 
where it was interred in the middle of the Choir of the Collegiate Church of Natre- 


Dame, under a tomb of black marble [4]. There was a report ſpread after her death 
that ſhe had been poiſoned [BJ]. King Francis I wrote an Epigram of four verſes 


under this Lady's picture [C]. 


[A] In the middle of the choir . . . under a tomb of 
Black marble.) Het Statue is there of white marble, 
with two Angels holding a cuſhion upon which ſhe 
tepoſes her head, and two lambs at her feet. She 
had been very liberal to this church ; but after 
her death the Canons defired Lewis XI. to give them 
leave to remove her monument from the middle of 
the choir to ſome other place, becauſe, as they al- 
ledged, it was very incommodious for them in 
forming the ceremonies of the church. They ima- 
gined that his averſion for her would continue even 
towards her aſnes. But he, inſtead of granting their 
requeſt, blamed them for it, and reproached them 
with ingratitude to ſo generous a Benefactreſs. 

{B] That ſhe had been poiſoned. ] James Cœur, 
who was attach'd to the intereſts of the Dauphin, 
who had a very great reſentment againſt this Lady, was 
ſuſpected of being bribed by that Prince for this 
purpoſe. He had been raiſed to a great degree of 
power and wealth from a very low condition, being 
the ſon of a private man at Bourges. He had a 
plied himſelf at firſt to trade, in which he raiſed a 
conſiderable fortune by the extent of his genius, 
and his skill and addreſs in the management of af- 
fairs z ſo that he made himſelf known to the Court, 
which was very often at Bourges. The King ſoon 
diſcovered his abilities and — 1" and entruſted 
him with the care of his Finances ; and afterwards 
1 5 gave him a place in his Council, and employed him 

(iy Sce Hi. d in the moſt important of his affairs (1). Theſe ex- 
Cbarles VII. par traordinary favours drew upon him the envy of many 
Matthieu Couty, perſons: he was accuſed of having committed a 
and Fleury ub! great many frauds in the adminiſtration of the Fi- 
. nances ; of having delivered up a Chriſtian to the 
Sultan of Egypt, in order to avoid the loſs of his 
own merchandize ; that of having poiſoned Agnes; 
and ſent a compleat harneſs to the Sultan of Baby- 
lon, that he might have others made from that pat- 
tern in order to equip his horſemen after the French 
manner. 7 Cœur was ſeized upon theſe accuſa- 
tions, and committed to the caſtle of Luſignan in 
Poitou ; and he was brought to trial at the ſuit 
of john Dauvet Attorney General of the Parliament 


at Paris. And tho' he cleared himſelf from every 
one of theſe charges, yet all his eſtate was confiſ- 
cated, he was condemned to pay 400, ooo crowns 
to the King, and to be baniſhed to the iſle of Cyprus; 
where by his great capacity he found means to raiſe 
a very confiderable fortune. He died there, as 
it is related, in a battle againſt the Infidels, A young 
woman, who had accufed him of poiſoning Ag- 
nes, was afterwards found guilty of calumny, ex- 
I'd the Court and baniſhed. But he had juſtice 
one him after his death, and the Dauphin, when 
he came to the Crown under the name of Lewiz XI. 
reſtored his ſon Geoffry Cœur to part of his father's 
eſtate (2). 2) Fleury, ut 
[C] An Epigram of four verſes under this Lady's |» p. 536 
pifture.] He was one day at the houſe of Artus 
Gouffier de Boiſſi, Count d'Eſtampes, who had been 
his Governor formerly, but was then Grand-Maſter 
of France ; where he amuſed himſelf in turning over 
a Port-Folio, which was in Madam de Boiſh's cham- 
ber, This Lady, who was of the family of Hangeſt, 
was extremely fond of painting, and had drawn in 
that Book the pictures of divers i!luſtrious perſons, 
and among the reſt of Agnes Soreau. The King 
upon viewing theſe pictures made devices and verſes 
upon each of them, and wrote the following Epigram 
with his own hand under that of the beautiful 
Agnes : 


Plus de lauange & d bonneur tu merite 
La cauſe ttant de France recouvrer, 

Que ce que peut dedans un cliitre ouvrer,s 
Cloſe 7 ade ou bien devote Hermite. 


« Since your deſign, fair Agnes, was to gain 
Four country's loſt dominions, you deſerve 

« More commendation than the rigid Hermit, 

« Or pious Nun, who ſhrowds her blooming charms 
« Within the limits of a gloomy Convent.” 


We have theſe Verſes printed among the Poems of 
Melin de S. Gelais. T. 


An © AGOBARD (4) Archbiſhop of Lyons, was one of the moſt celebrated and learn- () 5. Di pi, 


bert, Sebald, or ed Prelates of the ninth Century. Dr. Cave (5) and Olearius (c) tells us he was 3 N 
iter EN Frenchman z but Du Pin ſays (d), that there is no abſolute proof of this. He was 


pag 4.38. edit, born in the year 779, as Father Mabillon (e) obſerves from a 


It is _ | 
ort martyrology, upon win what 


Colonie Allr. which Agobard ſeems to have written ſome Notes with his own hand. In the year 782 9 


1 720. 
9 Bibliotb. 


he came from Spain to France. Leidrade, Archbiſhop of Lyons, ordained him Prieſt it «© be that & 


. . : o . . M I $14 
Seripter. Kai. in 804; and nine years after was appointed Coadjutor or Corepiſcopus to that Prelate But that Synod 
Ols 


I. P- 19 · 
edit. Jenæ 1711. 


). And the latter reſolving in 8 16 to retire to a monaſtery at Soiſſons in the begin- u bel in . 


4 ; 2 7; . . . . . 1 f Charle- 
2929 of the reign of Lewis the Debonnaire, Agobard was ſubſtituted in his room with mags 
cs HEEUYS C* 


magne z Where® 


, rom. 5. . the conſent of the Emperor, and the whole Synod of. the French Biſhops (g), who ap- Laras 
oe ar proved of the choice which Leidrade had made of him for his ſucceſſor. However Agsberd till th 
(e) 1. hat, this ordination was objected againſt, becauſe 1t 1s contrary to the Canons, that a Biſhop 15 of Lewis 


* 14+ Þ* 68. 


the Debonnaite. 
ſhould Ser Du Pin, 


4 


70 
in, 


4 


in, 1b ſupras 


i) Cave, pag» 
439 


3) Cave and 0) 


, * 
A8 


e - 


ſhould chooſe his ſiccefſor hitnſelf (by, - However Agobird! enjoyed this See quigtly;cb) ps r, J 


till he was 


6 | + - 


Yy 


from it by Lewis the Debonnairey becauſe he had eſpot the“ 


party of his ſon Lotharius, and been one of the chief authors of depoſing him in the 


aſſembl 


y of Biſhops at ai in the year 833. For Lewis havi 
1 


ſecured him- 


ſelf againſt the injuſtice and violence which had been offered by Lotharius and the Bi- 


- 


ſhops of his party, 11 the latter in the council of Thionville in the 


Ebbo Archbiſhop o 


r 835. 


Rheims was obliged to acknowledge his fault, and to fubmir to 


the ſentence of Depoſition. Agobard who had retired to Italy with the other Biſhops 


of his 
was depoſed ; however no 


party, was fummoned three times before the Council, and refuſing to appear, 
perfon was ſubſtituted in his room. His cauſe was again 


examined in the year 836, at an Aſſembly held at Stramiac. near Lyons; but it con- 
» 


tinued ſtil] undetermi 


on account of the abſence of the Biſhops, whoſe ſole right 


it was to depoſe their brother. At laſt the ſons of Lewis the Debonnaire having made 
their peace with him, they found means to reſtore Agobard, who was preſent in the 
year 838 at an Aſſembly held at Paris by that Emperor's order; nay he even recovered 


the Emperor's favour, in whoſe attendance he died in Xaintonge the fifth of June 840 
His church honoured him with the title of Saint. He had no leſs ſhare in the 


affairs of the Church, than thoſe of the Empire; and he ſhewed by his writings that 
he was a much abler Divine than a Politician. X 


He was a ſtrenuous defender of 


Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline and the Canons of the Church. He was extremely tenacious 
of the opinions which he had once eſpouſed, and very vigorous in aſſerting and de- 
fending them (t). He was very little favourable to the worſhip of images [4]. He 


wrote a Treatiſe intitled, Adverſus Dogma Felicis ad Ludovicum Imp. 


againſt Felix Or- 


gelitanus, to ſhew, that Chriſt is the true and natural fon of God, arid not merely b 
Adoption and Grace. He wrote likewiſe ſeveral Tracts againſt the Jews [B], and 


- 
. 


Images.) This is „ by Mr. Dupin (1); 
who tells us, that tho* he feems at firſt to object 
only to the adoration of them, againft which he al- 
ledges ſeveral paſſages of the Fathers; yet he after- 
wards maintains, that we ought not to make uſe of 


any viſible and external figns to repreſent ſpiritual 


objects, nor to pay them any kind of worſhip, not 
even that, which belongs to the Saints; whom they 
repreſent. He ſays that in the primitive Church the 
images of Chriſt and the Apoſtles were kept rather 
out of regard and affection to them, and to pre- 


ſerve their memory, than from a principle of 


religion, or with a defign to honour them. Nay 
he declares, that it would be very juſt and reaſona- 
ble, becauſe of the ſuperſtitions, which are occaſion- 
ed by them, to ſuppreſs them entirely, and to ſuffer 
none to be made uſe of. We find theſe affertions in 
his book, De Pifaris & Imaginibus ; which have 
thrown the Roman Catholic Writers into the greateſt 
perplexity imaginable. Papyrius Maſſo indeed owns 
ingeniouſly in his Preface to Agobard's Works, that 
in detedting the errors of the Greeks with regard 
to images and pictures, he has abſolutely denied, 
that they ought to be worſhip'd; which apinion, ſays 
that learned Writer, we Catholics all approve of, and 
follow the judgment of Gregory the Great in that 
point. Græcorun errores de imaginibus & pifturis 


maniſeſtꝰ detegens, negat eos adorari debere ; quam 


ſententiam omnes Cat holici probamus, Gregoriique Magni 
teſtimonium de illis ſequimur. Mr. Baluze has written 
with greater caution in his notes upon Agobard ; 


but he has not ventured to contradi& ſo obvious a 


(2) Fr. Ignat. 
yacinth, Ord. 
ratr. pred, 


Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. 


Þ p. 118. edit. 
Augufæ Vinde- 
4. 1727, 


(3) Diſertat. VI. 


Hi r. Sacal, 
p. 13. 


declaration againſt image-worſhip as that of Agobard ; 
and he owns, that he wrote nothing upon that head, 
but what was prom to the general opinion of the 
Gallican Church at that time. However a late au- 
thor of the Romiſh Church (2) has expreſly aſſerted, 
that Agobard allowed that a proper and religious 
wotſhip was to be paid to images of Saints; Sancto- 
rum imaginibus cultum aliquem & religioſum eſſe ex- 
hibendum ; and this he tells us has been plainly de- 
monſtrated againſt Mr. Daille and other modern op- 
ſers of Saint-worſhip by Natalis Alexander (3). But 
ow it is poſlible to overthrow ſuch expreſs aſſer- 
tions of Agobard to the contraty, let the impartial 
reader judge; fince even the moſt learned of the 
Roman Catholic Writers have acknowledg'd this 
int to be inconteſtable. | 
B] Several Trafts againſt the Fews.] De Inſolen- 
tia Fudeorum ad Ludovic. Imper. i. e. Of the In- 
* ſolence of the Jews, addreſſed to Lewis the Em- 
„ peror.” He complains here that the Commiſſio- 
tiers, who had been ſent by him to Lyons, had taken 


othet 


[4] He was very little favourable ro the worſpip of pirt with the Jews againſt the Church, ind made ſe- 


veral decrees in their favour; nay had carried the 
matter ſo far, that they had advocated the cauſe of 
oy _ and threatned ſome of the Biſhops. Ago- 
bard, who was abſent when this happened, wrote 
to the Commiſſioners; who paid no manner of re- 
gard to his letters. He therefore addreſſed himſelf 
to the Emperor, and informed him, that the Jews 
perſecuted him and his brethren only becauſe he had 
preached to the Chriſtians, that they ſhould not ſell 
their ſlaves to the Jews, nor ſuffer the Jews to ſell 
Chriſtians in Spain, nor to have Chriſtian ſervants ; 
that they ſhould -not let the Chriſtian women ob- 
ſerve the Sabbath with them, nor permit them to 
travel on the Lord's Day ; that they ſhould not eat 
with them in Lent, or of any thing, which they 
had killed, nor drink the wine, which they ſold ; 
in ſhort that they ſhould have no familiarity or com- 
merce with them, becauſe they blaſphemed Chriſt 
every day. He then deſcribes the inſolence of the 
Jews, when they found themſelves ſupported by the 
authority of the Commiſſioners. He concludes with 
defiring the Emperor to regulate theſe diſorders. He 
join'd to this petition a letter written in his own 
name, and in that of Bernard, Archbiſhop of Vienne, 
and of another Biſhop, whoſe name was Eaof, or 
Taof, in which they alledge authorities from the Fa- 
thers and the Scripture; to juſtify the ſeverity, .which 
they uſed againſt the Jews. They mention the ex- 
ample of St. Hilary, who would not ſalute them; 
and that of St. Ambroſe, who wrote, that he would 
ſuffer death rather than cauſe a Synagogue of the 
Jews, which had been burntdown by the Chriſtians to 
be rebuilt. To theſe Fathers they add St. Cyprian 
and St. Athanaſius, who were _ the Jews. They 
urge next the Canons of the Councils of Spain and 
of Agatha, which forbid Chriſtians from eating with 
the Jews, and the decree of the firſt Council of 
Maſcon, which declares, that according to the edict 
of Childebert, it was not lawful for the Jews to be 
Judges, or Receivers of the public Monies, nor to 
appear in public in the holy week ; and renews the 

rohibition againſt Chriſtians eating with them. This 
is confirmed by the Canons of the firſt and third 
Council of Orleans, and that of Laodicea, which 
reſtrains Chriſtians from having any correſpondence 
with them. They do not forget to mention the ex- 
ample of St. John, who went away from the bath, 
when he ſaw Cerinthus, who was an heretic of the 
Jewiſh Sect, enter it. They accuſe the Jews of 
thoſe times of being even more criminal than Ce- 
rinthus, of believing a corporeal God, of main- 
taining low and groſs conceptions of the Deity, and 
aſſerting that the letters of their Alphabet are 1 
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W. other works, of which we ſhall give ſome abſtracts in a Note [C]. His manner of urit- 


ing is ſimple, intelligible, and natural, but without any elevation or ornament, His 
books are interſperſed with a great number of quotations, and long paſſages from Scrip- 


lee. 12 


ture and the Fathers, according to the cuſtom of that time. He reaſons generally very 
upon the ſubjects which he treats of, and writes like a man well verſed in the 


uſtl 
(1) be abi Dodrines of the Fathers and the Diſcipline of the Church (). His works were buried 


tial, that the law was vritten many years before the 
creation of the world, and that there are a great 
many worlds and earths beſides this. They charged 
them likewiſe with jntroducing a great many Fables 
concernitig the Old Teſtament, blaſpheming Jeſus 
Chriſt; publiſhing falſe and ſpurious acts of Pilate, 
treating the Chriſtians as idolaters, becauſe =_ ho- 
noured the Saints; and committing infamous actions 
in their Synagogue. From whence they conclude 
that if there is an obligation to ſeparate from Here- 
tics, there is much greater reaſon to refrain from all 
converſation with the Jews; and they attempt to Jo” 
(a) See Du Pin, ſtify this by ſeveral: paſſages of Scripture (4). He 
ubi ſupra, pag. wrote likewiſe ſeveral other pieces relating to the 
142, 143 Jews, as particularly, De Fudaicis Superſtitionibus, 
T. e. Of the Superſtitions of the Jews.” Liber de 

1 udaicorum Mancipiorum, 1. e. Of the 

«« Baptiſm of Jewiſh Slaves. Epiſtola exhortatoria 

ad Nibridium Epiſtopum Narbonenſem de cavendo con- 

vidu & ſatietate Fadi i. e. An exhortatory 

« Epiſtle to Nibridius Archbiſhop of Narbonne a- 

* gainſt maintaining any commerce or familiarity 

„ with the Jews,” Epiſtola ad Proceres Palatii con- 

tra preces;'m impium de Beptiſmo Fudaicorum Man- 


% Hilduls, COpiorunt, i. e. An Epiſtle to the Noblemen (5) of 


great Chaplain e the Imperial Palace againſt the impious edict con- 
wy Any ag * cefning the Baptiſm of Jewiſh ſlaves.” Epiſto/a ad 
(6) ax gs Matfredam Procerem Palatii, i. e. An Epiſtle to 
561 ſupra, * © Matfrede a Nobleman of the palace (6).“ | 
IC] Other works, which we ſhall give ſome ab- 
frratts of in a note.) I. Liber adverſus Legem Gundo- 
bardi & impia certamina, qua per eam geruntur, 
i. e. A Diſcourſe againſt the Law of Gondebaud, 
« and the impious combats, which are appointed by 
it. This Law decreed, that the diſputes between 
particular men ſhould be decided by a fingle combat, 
or by ſome other trial, and not by the depoſition of 
witneſſes. He repreſents how contrary this Law, 
which was made by an Arian Prince, was to the ge- 
nius of the Goſpel, to the charity, which Chriſti- 
ans owe to each other, and to the peace of the ſtate 
and of the Church. He obſerves that this is a Law 
neither of Moſes nor of the Goſpel ; that the Chri- 
ſtian Religion is not eſtabliſhed by ſuch kinds of 
combats, but by the death of thoſe, who preach it; and 
that the guilty very often have the advantage over the 
Innocent in ſuch combats. He adds, that Avitus Biſhop 
of Vienne, who had ſeveral conferences with Gonde- 
baud upon Religion, and had converted his ſon Sigiſ- 
mund, had diſapproved of his cuſtom. He complains 
that the Canons of the Church of France ſhould be 
ſo little regarded; and at laſt he declares, that he 
could wiſh that all the King's ſubjects had but one 
and the ſame Law; but ſince he thought it almoſt 
impoſſible, he defires at leaſt that this cuſtom, which 
was ſo unjuſt and prejudicial to the State, ſhould be 
aboliſhed. II. Ad Bernardum Epiſcopum de privilegio & 
jure ſacerdotii, i. e. A Diſcourſe concerning the 
% Privileges and Rights of the Prieſthood, addreſſed 
to Bernard Biſhop of Vienne.“ In this piece he 
obſerves, that all Chriſtians being members of Chriſt, 
who is the High-Prieſt, are Kings and Prieſts of the 
Lord ; that we ought not to regard 'a Priefl, when 
he teaches a doctrine contrary to that of Chriſt. He 
complains of the diſorders of that age; that men of 
no abilities, or character, or fortune, were raiſed to 
the Prieſthood, and kept by Noblemen in their fami- 
lies, to perform the loweſt and moſt ſervile offices. He 
exhorts the laity to pay due reverence to the Sacra- 
ments, Whoever adminiſters them ; and adviſes the 
Biſhops to take great care not to be partakers of other 
mens fins, by conferring Orders upon vicious or igno- 
rant and inſufficient perſons. III. De Grandine & Toni- 
truis Liber, i. e. A Treatiſe concerning Hail and 
„Thunder.“ This is a very judicious piece, deſigned 
to undeceive the people, who were poſleſſed with ab- 
ſurd notions; that ſorcerers and witches were able to 
raiſe ſtorms. of thunder and hail by their enchant - 


| in 
ments. He ſhews at firſt; from feveral ge of 
Scripture, that it is a great inſtance of weakneſs and 
even a kind of —_— to aſcribe to men what be- 
longs only to God, He ridicules the fancy of thoſe, 
who imagined, that there was a region in the air; 
whither the corn and fruits were convey'd to, which 
were beaten down by the hail. He ſhews from 
Scripture, that it is God alone, who chaſtiſes men 
with theſe ſcoutges ; that whatever is done in the 
air, is the effect of his power, either by himſelf im- 
mediately, or by the Angels, or men: that he is 
the only Mover and Creator of the univerſe ; that if 
theſe wicked men had it in their power to injure 
and deſtroy others in that manner, all their enemies 
would be treated ſo ; that we cannot find, that men 
have any methods of moving the air and sky in ſuch 
a manner, the nature of which elements they know 
nothing of ; that moſt of the ſtories of that kind, 
when examined throughly, prove falſe, tho“ there 
are perſons ſtupid enovgh to expoſe themſelves to 


death by confeſſing them; juſt as it happened ſome. 


little time before, when Grimoald Duke of Bene- 
vento was accuſed of having diſperſed every where 
2 powder, which killed all the oxen. How is it 
poſſible, ſays he, that there ſhould be a powder, 
which ſhould deſtroy only the oxen without injuring 
other animals? Or how could ſuch a vaſt quanti- 
ty of powder be procured ? Who could diſperſe it 


every where, in order to Execute ſuch a deſign (7)? (7) Du Pin, 4 
IV. Liber contra Objeftiones 2 Abbatis ; i. e. Aura, p. 144 


« An Anſwer to the Objections of Fredegiſe Abbot of 
„St. Martin at Tours.” This Abbot had objected 
againſt ſome paſſages in one of Agobard's writings, 
which the latter found himſelf obliged to defend. 
The firſt expreſſion, that Fredegiſe attacked, was, 


that be, who is humble, and has a how opinion #4 | 
. 


himſelf, muſt believe himſelf obnoxious to error. 

urged againſt this aſſertion, that Chriſt was humble, 
and yet it is certain he could not imagine himſelf 
liable to error. Agobard anſwers, that his maxim is not 
to be utiderſtood as being in the leaſt applicable to our 
Saviour, who diveſted himſelf of his tranſcendent 
dignity, and humbled himſelf voluntarily, without 
the leaſt abatement of his power or exemption from 
the poſlibility of finning. But he confirms his aſſer- 
tion with regard to mankind, who are univerſally 
ſubject to error and ſin. Fredegiſe accuſed him 
likewiſe of having attacked the authority of the 
Scripture arid the Interpreters, becauſe he had re- 
mark'd, that the rules of Grammar are not always 


obſerved in them. Agobard anſwers to this, that 


this ought not to make us doubt in the leaſt of the 
truth of the things related in Scripture; that the 
Interpreters have neglected thoſe rules, in order ei- 
ther to accommodate themſelves to the capacity of 
the vulgar, or to expreſs the ſenſe of the original 


more fully ; that. ve muſt not doubt of. the authority 


of the writers, whom the Holy Ghoſt has employed 
in compoſing the Canonical Books, or imagine, that 
they ought to have written in any other manner than 
they hav done. That next to the originals, we 
ought likewiſe to acknowledge the authority of the 
verſion of the Septuagint, and St. Jerom's tranſlation 
from the Hebrew, and not to deſpiſe the Latin ver- 
ſions, which have been made by Catholics from the 
Septuagint, but that there are ſeveral Interpreters, 
which may juſtly be objected to and corrected, par- 
ticularly thoſe famous Heretics and Half-Jews, A- 
uila, Theodotion and Symmachus, as well as the 
tin Interpreters, whom St. Jerom has complained 
of; in ſhort, that with reſpect to Interpreters we 
onght to follow St. Auſtin's rule, who leaves us 
a liberty of judging and rejecting every thing that 


we do not find to be juſt or true in their writings. 


He proceeds then to examine into the inſpiration of 
the Scriptures, and aſſerts, that it is abſurd to ima- 
ine, that the Holy Ghoſt inſpired the Prophets and 
3 with the expreſſions and words, which _ 
e 


8) Du Pin, «bi 
ſupra, p. 144, 
145+ 
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in obſcurity for ſeveral ages, till Papirius Maſſo found a manuſcript of them by 
chance in a bookbinder's ſhop at Lyons, who was juſt going to cut ir to pieces to bind 


his books with. Maſſo publiſhed this manuſcript at Paris in 1603 in 8vo (m), and the (=) Care, a6. 
original was after his death depoſited by his brother in the King of France's Library. 
Bur Maſſo having ſuffered many errors to eſca 


liſhed a more correct edition at Paris 


made uſe of: To prove this point, he alledges the 


inſtance of Moſes, who ſays; that he had an impediment 
in his ſpeech ; and he produces the teſtimony of St. 
Jerom, who acknowledges, that there is a difference 
of ſtyle between the writings of the Prophets and 
the Apoſtles, ſome of whom write with greater elo- 
quence and dignity, others leſs nobly and politely, 
and ſometimes the ſame writer ng ge in different 
writings. This difference cannot be aſcribed to the 
Holy Gol, and therefore it muſt be attributed to 
the men; and conſequently they, and not the Holy 
Ghoft, are the authors of the words and expreſſions, 
which they make uſe of, tho' the latter inſpired them 
with the matter*and ſenſe, which they were to 
write, In anſwer to the third queſtion, he attacks 
the ſentiment of his adverſary, who . aſſerted, that 
the ſoul might be ſaid to created apart from 
the body; and he maintains, that we ought to be- 
lieve, that it is created in the body and with the 
body, tho? the Philoſophers imagine the contrary, 
and St. Auſtin was in doubt concerning it. He re- 
plies next to a queſtion propoſed to » Whether 
Truth is any thing but God; in anſwer to which he 
affirms, that Truth is not always taken for God him- 
ſelf, tho' we cannot doubt, but that God is Truth. 
In the laſt place he defends himſelf for aſſerting tit 
juſt men under the old Law might be ſaid to have 
been Chriſtians, ſince they believed in Chriſt, and 
were anointed with the inviſible oil of his grace, as 
well as thoſe, who are juſt men among the Heathens 
(8). V. Epiftola ad Bartholomeum Epiſcopum Narbonen- 
fem de quorundam inlufjone fignorum. This Letter 
was written by Ag a 
Hildegiſus and Florus, who were Prieſts of Lyons, 
to Bartholomew Biſhop of Narbonne; and he men- 
tions in it a certain diſtemper, which ſeized perſons 
of a ſudden, and made them fall down upon the 
ground as if they were troubled with an e 1 
nay ſome of them felt a burning, which left an 

curable wound. This happened very commonly in 
the churches; and the people being terrified at it, 
uſed to give conſiderable preſents to the churches in 
order to preſerve themſelves from this calamity. A- 
gobard diſapproves of this practice, and examining 
into the cauſe of this diſeaſe, affirms that it muſt be 
reſolved into the will of God, who puniſhes men 
thus by the miniſtry of Angels. He then mentions 
ſeveral inſtances of ſuch judgments taken from Scrip- 
ture, in which God has executed his juſtice by An- 
gels, and even by mere animals themſelves. He 
aſſerts that theſe kinds of puniſhments are not infli- 
ed by Devils, tho' he owns that God ſometimes per- 


- mits them to diſturb and injure men. He returns 


then to the Biſhop's queſtion, what we are to think 
of thoſe perſons, who come to the churches, where 
they have been ſeized, and bring preſents to them : 
he ſays, that fear occaſions them to do what they 
ought not, and hinders them from doing what they 
ought ; for it would be much better, ſays he, to 
ive alms to the poor and the ſtranger, to apply them - 
elves to the Prieſt to receive the unction, according 
to the precept of the Goſpel and the Apoſtle, to faſt, 
to pray, and to perform works of charity. It is 
true, continues he, if theſe gifts to the church were 
employed as they ought, it would be an act of chari- 
; but becauſe at preſent they ſerve only to gratify 
the avarice of men, and not to honour God or aſſiſt 
the poor, it is a ſhame to give to thoſe, who are in- 
ſatiably covetous, and who only hoard it up, or ſpend 
it in an improper manner. VI. Epiſtola ad _ 
de Modo Regiminis Ecclefiaftici, 1. e. © An Epiſtle to 
« the Clergy of Lyons concerning the manner of 
«« Eccleſiaſtical Government.” This was occaſioned 
by a conteſt among them about the Adminiſtration 
of the Church. It is a pathetic addreſs to them to 
apply themſelves entirely to the good of the Church, 
and to diveſt themſelves of all irregular and ſelfiſh 


in his own name and that of 


him in his edition, Mr. Baluze pu 


in 2 Vol. in 8vo in 1666 from the fame manu- 


- fcripr; 


purſuits and deſigns. VII. De Di/penſatione Ecclefraſtica- 
rum Rerum Li He — in this piece 
againſt the abuſe of ſeizing the eſtates and emolu- 
ments of the Church, which were defigned for the 
ſupport of the Miniſters and the relief of the poor, 
and turning them to other purpoſes. Nor does he 
complain only of the Laity on that account, but even 
involves the Biſhops, and Abbots, and others of the 
Clergy, in the ſame condemnation, whenever they 
make any other uſe of the goods of the Church, than 
what is agreeable to dhe fows of it, and the doctrine 
of the Fathers. VIII. Liber contra Fudicium Dei, ſive De 
Divinis Sententiis, cum breviſſimis adnotationibus, con- 
tra damnabilem api nionem putantium divini judicii 
veritatem igne, pel aquis, vel conflict armorum pa- 
tefieri. This Diſcourſe was defigned to explode the 
common methods of trying the innocence of ' perſons 
by ſingle combat, or obliging them to hold an hot 
iron, or to put their fingers into hot water, and 
other proofs of that kind. This cuſtom he ſhews to 
be contrary to the Spirit of the Goſpel, to Chriſtian 
charity, right reaſon, and the principles of our Religi- 
on. IX. Sermo exhortatorius ad plebem de fidei veritate 
& totins boni inftitutione. In this Sermon to the 


ſupra, p. 440+ 
Mr. Du Pin p · 
150. and Olea- 


rius ſays it way 
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in 1605; 


people he diſcourſes of the chief Articles of Faith 


the Trinity, the Incarnation, Redemption, Union 
of Chriſt with the Church, the Neceflity of Grace 
in order to do well and reſiſt temptations, the Duty 
of bearing Evil, the Obligation of Prayer, &c. which 
articles he confirms from paſſages of Scripture and 
the Fathers: X. De Divifione Imperii Francorum inter 
filios Ludovici Inperatoris flebilis Epiftola. i. e. * A 
«« pathetic Epiſtle concerning the Diviſion of the Em- 
« pire of the Franks among the ſons of Lewis the 
Emperor.“ This was addreſſed to that Emperor in 
833. when he was at war with his ſons. XI. De Com- 
paratione utriuſgue Regiminis Fccleſi aſtici & Politici, 
& in quibus Ecclefie dignitas pref geat Imperiorum 
Majeflati, i. e. A Compariſon between the Eccle- 
1 faſtical and Civil Government, ſhewing in what 
points the dignity of the Church is ſuperior to that 
* of the State. This was defigned as an anſwer to 
the Emperor's order, which he iſſued out to the great 
Men, both of the Clergy and the Laity, charging 
them to be ready to combat for him, the one with 
the ſword, and the other with their tongue. To 
this piece is added, XII. Fpiſola Gregorii IV. Pape ad 
7 Regni Francici, 1. e. An Epiſtle of Pope 
regory IV. to the Biſhops of France. He wrote 
likewiſe, XIII. Liber Apologeticus pro filiis Ludovici Pii 
Imperatoris adverſus patrem, i. e. An Apology for 
„ the ſons of the Emperor Lewis the Debonngire 
« againſt their father.” He endeavours to ſhew in 
this writing, that they had taken arms only for the 
ood of the State, their deſign being to purge the 
= of all the cabals and enormities there, and 
to reſtore an union and good underſtanding between 
them and their father, and eſpecially to put a ſtop to 
the public diſorders of their mother-in-law, whom 
they had once confined ; but ſhe having gained her 
liberty, had inflamed their father againſt them, and 
was perpetually raiſing tumults and diſturbances. 
They charged the Emperor with breach of kis oath ; 
and raiſing troops, which ought to have been em- 
ployed againſt the Barbarians ; and accuſe the Queen 
of committing indecent actions in public, and even 
before the Biſhops. Agobard adds, that the intereſt 
of the Public requires them to. endeavour after the 
peace of the Empire; which is impoſſible to be 
done without having recourſe to the ſource of theſe 
misfortunes, which was nothing elſe but the irregu- 
lar conduct, debauchery and ambition of the Queen 
whom he compares to Jezabel and Dalilah ; and who 
had ſuch an entire aſcendant over the Emperor, 
that ſhe had occaſioned. him to commit a great many 
inſtances of injuſtice; for which he had been oblig- 
ed to do penance, and reſign the Crown to his ſon. 
Qqqq Theſe 


1<Y 


(n} Tom. 14. 
p. 234. 


piſtala ad Ebbonem Epiſcodum Remenſem de Spe E Ti- l 
piſtle to Ebbo Archbiſhop of which were brought from Africa and Arles to Lyons 2 Cave, ub 
pra. 


ſcript, and illuſtrated it with Notes. He likewiſe added to it a Treatiſe of 
againſt Amalarius's Book of Offices, intitled, Contra 


Agobard 
atuor libros Amalarii Liber, which 


he copied from an old manuſcript of Peter Marnæſius, and collated with another ma- 


nuſcript of Chiffler, 


This edition has been likewiſe reprinted in the Bibliotbeca Patrum 


(n=). Moreti has committed a few errors in this Article. 


Theſe laſt words ſhew, that this book was written 
ſome time after the Emperor Lewis was depoſed in 
833. XIV. Cartula porrefa Lothario 448506 in Synodo 
Compendien/i, i. e. A memorial a 

Emperor Lotharius in the Synod of Compiegne.” 
This was written in the year 833, and ſigned by 
him, (as was done by every one, of the other Bi- 


reſſed to the 


ſubjects; but we have only the Preface now remaining. 
XVI. De Divina Pſalmodid Liber, i. e. Of divine 
„% Plalmody ;"” in which he defends the manner of 
finging in the church of Lyons againſt the object ions, 
which were made to it by Amalarius the Deacon, as 


Mr. Baluze is of opinion. XVII. De Corredione Anti- 


phonarii Liber. Agobard's works end with two pieces 


ſhops,) and offered to Lotharius, expreſſing his y 5 of Poetry; one is the Epitaph of Charlemagne; and 
probation of the depoſing of his father Lewis. XV. E- the other Verſes upon the Tranſlation of the Relicks 
of St. Cyprian, St. Speratus, and St. Pantaleon, 
more; i. e. An 


„% Rheims concerning Hope and Fear.” It confiſted (9). T. 


of a collection of paſſages of the Scriptures upon thoſe 


(a) She was 
called fo com- 
monly for brevi- 
ty's fake ; but 
that was not the 
name of her fa- 


milly, but only 


that of the 
town, where the 
monaſtery was 
founded, of which 


AGREDA (a) (MARIA D') a fanatical or viſionary Nun, famous for a book, 
which was cenſured by the Sorbonne, lived in the ſeventeenth Century. Francis Co- 


ronel her father, and Catharine de Arena her mother, who lived at Agreda, a town of 


Spain, founded a Convent in their Houſe the 19th of January 1619. They were en- 
gaged in this deſign by a particular revelation. Our Maria took upon her the habit 
of a Nun the ſame day with her mother and ſiſter. She was profeſſed with her mother 
the ſecond of February 1620 (b). She was choſen Superior of the Convent in the year 
1627; and during the ten firſt years of her charge, ſhe received from God and the 


(% The profeſ- 
ſing of her ſiſter 
was deferred, be- 


ado — Mary repeated commands to write the Life of the Blefſed Virgin. She reſiſted cu he was nor 


e) That is the 
day of the Con- 
ception of the 
Virgin Mary in 
the Kalendar. 


theſe commands till the year 1637, in which ſhe began to write. But having finiſhed it, 
ſhe committed it to the flames, together with ſeveral other writings, which ſhe had compoſed 
upon other ſubjetts. In that affair ſhe followed the advice of a Confeſſor, who had the care of 


f age. See the 


Fournal des Sa. 
vans of the 16th 
of Jan- 1696, p. 
51 


„52. of the 


her conſcience during the abſence of ber ordinary Confeſſor. But her Superiors, and particularly Holland 


ber former Confeſſor reprimanded ber ſeverely for it, and commanded Ber to write,a ſecond time 
the Life of the Bleſſed Virgin. Beſides which ſhe received à new injunftion from God and 
the Virgin herſelf. She began _ in obedience to theſe commands the eighth of December 
() 1655. She divided her work into three parts, containing eight books, which were printed 
at Liſvon, Madrid, Perpignan and Antwerp. The firſt part was tranſlated from Spaniſh 
into French from the edition at Perpignan, by Father Craſet a Franciſcan. This tranſlati- 
on was printed at Marſeilles in the year 1696 (d). There are ſo many abſurdities in 


(d) See the 
ournal des Sa- 


that work [A], though at the ſame time fo well adapted to leaſe the extravagant van: of the 16th 
devotees of the blefled Virgin, that the Faculty of Divinity at Paris our proper of Jan. 2696. 


to fix a cenſure upon it BJ. This point was carried by them in ſpite of all the oppo- 


fition 


[4] There are ſo many abſurdities in that work.) the Angels who had charge over her, the employments 


We are told there, That as ſoon as the Virgin came of the firſt eighteen months of her infancy, the con- 


(1) Hiſtoire des 


Ouvrages des Sa- 


dans, Novemb. 


1698. p. 140, 
141. 
(2) Journal des 


Sawans of the 
16th of January 
1696. p- 52. 

(3) Ibid. p. 53. 


into the world, the Almighty ordered the Angels verſation which ſbe bad with God at the end of thoſe 
to convey that lovely Infant to the Empyrian Hea- eighteen months, ber diſcourſes with St. Joachim and 
ven; which they did ſeveral times. That God aſ- St. Anne, and the holy exerciſes which ſhe applied 
*« ſigned an hundred of each of the nine choirs of herſelf to till ſhe was placed in the temple at Feruſa- 
« Angels, that is nine hundred Angels, to wait upon 
« her; and that afterwards he appointed twelve viſtons, there is nothing concerning the Apocalypſe, 
others to ſerve her in a viſible and corporeal he is very much deceived ; for our Maria, not con- 
„ ſhape; and then eighteen more of the higheſt Or- tent with having explained the 12th chapter of the 
der, who deſcended by Jacob's ladder to carry Revelations of St. Jobn, has given us a full and par- 
« meſſages from the Queen to the King. That for ticular explication of the 2oth chapter, as it relates 
the better government of this invincible Troop, 
St. Michael, the Prince of the heavenly Hoſt, was indeed be very ſurprizing, that in traverſing ſo ex- 
appointed their Captain. That the body of the tenſive an Ocean for ſeveral years together, ſhe ſhould 
« Blefled Virgin was firſt conceived on a Sabbath- not touch upon this rock. The title of this work 
* day agreeably to that of the creation of the Angels. in the tranſlation of Thomas Croſet is as follows: 
That if the Virgin did not ſpeak as ſoon as ſhe The Myſtical City of God, the Miracle of Omnipotence, 
was born, it was not becauſe ſhe could not, but the Abyſs of Grace, or, the Divine Hiſtory of the 
« becauſe ſhe was not willing. That before ſhe was Life of the moſt Bleſſed Virgin Mary Mother of God, 
„three years old ſhe ſwept the houſe, in which our Queen and Lady, manifefted in theſe latter ages 


lem. If any one ſhould imagine, that among ſo many 


to the Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin (4). It would (4) Journal d. 


Sawans of the 


16th of January 
1696. p. 53+ 


«« work ſhe was aſſiſted by Angels, &c.” There are by the Bleſſed Virgin to Siſter Maria de Jeſus, Abbeſs 


a thouſand chimerical ſtories of that kind. Theſe of the Convent of the Immaculate Conteption in the 
extracts are given us by a Proteſtant Journal-Writer city of Agreda, of the Order of St. Francis, and writ- 
(1). Another Journaliſt, who is a good Catholic, ten by x if ſaid Siſter at the command of her Supe- 
aſlures us (2), that we find nothing in the firſt fix riors and Confeſſors. 

chapters, but viſions, in which Siſter Maria de Jeſus [I] The Faculty of Divinity at Paris thought pro- 
tells us, that God diſcovered to her the myſteries of per to fix a Cenſure upon it.] The Cenſure, which 
the Bleſſed Virgin, and the decrees which he malle to they publiſhed, is known to me only by the Journal des 
create all things. That in the twentieth chapter (3), Savans, where I find, I. That the ſixth propoſition 
ſhe gives an account of what happened to the Bleed condemn'd intimates, that God gave to the Bleed 
Virgin during the nine months, in which fb 
the womb of St. Anne; that ſbe boon then to the was willing to give ber all that he could, and that 
lirth of the Virgin, the name which was given her, 


e was in Virgin all that he was willing to give, and that he 


he could give her every thing but his own Eſſence (5). (5) Idem of the 


II, That 26th of Nov. 


1696. P· 717. 


(9) Ib 


— 
1696. 


(an 
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oppoſition and clamour, which was raiſed by ſome of the Doctors of that 


II. That the ſeventh | = mg is in theſe terms : 
J declare upon the force of truth and of the light, 
in which I perceive all theſe ineffable myſteries, 
that all the privileges, graces, prerogatives, fa- 
vours, and gifts of the pure and ſpotleſs Mary, 
which comprehend the dignity of Mother of God, 
depend and take their origin from her being im- 
maculate and full of grace at her conception; ſo 
that, without this privilege, all the others would 
appear defective, or like a magnificent building 
without any ſolid and proportionable foundation 
« (6).“ III. That the ninth propoſition explains the 
words of the eighth Chapter of the Proverbs literally 
as relating to the Bleſſed Virgin, and inſinuates that 
BY HER KiNnGs ARE RAISED AND SUPPORTED ON 
Turm TyroneEs, PRINCES GOVERN, AND THE Ru- 
LERS OF THE EARTH ADMINISTER JUSTICE (7). 
IV. That the thirteenth propoſition imports, that if 
men had their eyes ſtrong and penetrating enough to 
perceive the Lights of the Bleſſed Virgin, they would 
be ſufficient to convey them to an happy immortality (8). 
V. That befides theſe propoſitions there are ſeveral 
others contained under the fourteenth article, and 
which are particularly condemned as raſh and con- 
trary to the wiſe rules, which the Church has pre- 
tribed. To which is added, that the greateſt part of 
them ſavour of a fabulous humour and the chimeras of, 
apocryphal authors, and expoſe the Catholic Religion 
to the contempt of infidels and heretics (9). VI. That 
with reſpef to the reſt, the Faculty declares, that 
they do not pretend to approve of ſeveral other things 
contained in that book, and eſpecially thoſe places, in 
which the author perverts the Text of Scripture, in 
applying it to her own ſenſe and prejudices, and where 
72 proteſts, that the opinions, which are merely 
ſeholaſtical, were immediately revealed to ber. Let 
us make a few ſhort reflections upon this ſubject. 

I. If the firſt place, the School-Divines generally 
teach, that the diſtinguiſhing charaQteriſtic of the 
Deity and of the Creatures, is, that God has nothing 
in his nature derived or adventitious, but that. the 
creatures have nothing, but what is derived from 
ſome other cauſe. Theſe characters they expreſs by 
the barbarous terms Aſeitas and Abalieitas; from 
whence they conclude, that all the Attributes of 
God are communicable to the creature except the 
Aſeitas ; and conſequently, that it is poſlible for a 
creature to be eternal 2 parte ante, and à parte poſt 
(io) That is, (10), and infinite with reſpect to knowledge, power, 
which has nei- local preſence, goodneſs, jultice, &. They teach, 
ther beginning generally, that by the obediential power, the crea- 
* tures are capable of the faculty of working miracles, 
and even the power of immediate creation. If God 
therefore actually conferred upon the Bleſſeq Virgin 
all that he could, it follows, according to the eſta- 
bliſhed maxims of the ſchools, which Siſter Maria de 
Jeſas boaſts ſo highly of, that the Virgin muſt have 
exiſted from eternity, that ſhe is omnipotent, omni- 
ſcient, that ſhe fills every place, and in ſhort that 
ſhe is infinite in every — I have nothing to do 
but to ſuppoſe that our Abbeſs of Agreda regulated 
herſelf upon the opinions of the Spaniſh School- 
Divines; for it is no matter whether ſhe underſtood 
them or not. She tells us expreſly, that God gave 
to the Bleſſed Virgin every thing that he could, 
and that he could confer upon her all his attributes, 
except the Divine Eſſence itſelf. This is ſuffi- 
cient for me to draw the concluſion, as I have 
done; and ſince it is thus, is it not aſtoniſhing, that 
the Sorbonne ſays only, that this propoſition is falſe, 
raſh, and contrary to the dorine of the Goſpel (11) ? 
Is not ſuch a cenſure much too tender ? Ought the 
to have ſatisfied themſelves with theſe mild — 
ons? Was it ſufficient to ſay, that ſhe was raſb and 
erroxeous, when ſhe applies to the Virgin Mary the 
literal ſenſe of thoſe words of Solomon, By me Kings 
(tz) Ibid. p. 718. reign, and the Princes of the earth decree juſtice (12) ? 

| fl. My ſecond reflection is this: Thoſe who have 
examined attentively all that is ſaid concerning the 
power of the Bleſſed Virgin, and the ſhare that is 
given her in the government of the univerſe, have 
obſerved, that ſucceeding authors by endeavouring to 
ſurpaſs their predeceſſors, have brought this matter 
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Faculty [C]. 


now to the very extremity of flattery, ſo that it is 
impoſſible to go further in their compliments. But 
as the reaſons of this extravagant humour of exceed- 
ing each other have never been diſcontinued ; for 
when the devotion of people muſt be the ſpring. of 
riches for a great number of men, who are willing 
to live in eaſe and affluence, there is a neceſſity of 
awakening this ſuperſtition, and keeping it alive 
from time to time by the entertainments of a new in- 
vention: as this, I ſay, makes it uſeful to break all 
bounds of py it is wonderful, that they have 
not gone one ſtep further, and that among ſo many 
Monks and Nuns, who have indulged this humour 
of invention, there has not been one yet, who has 
aſſerted, that the Bleſſed Virgin governs the world 
alone. How comes it to pals, that Spain has not 
yet produced ſome writer or other, who ſhould boaſt, 
that he has learn'd by revelation, that God the Fa- 
ther having found by long experience the infinite 
capacity of the Bleſſed Virgin, and the excellent uſe 
that ſhe had made of the power, which he had inve- 
ſted her with, had reſolved to abdicate the Empire of 
the Univerſe ; and that God the Son, conſidering 
he could not follow a better example, had taken the 
ſame reſolution ; ſo that the Holy Ghoſt, who' al- 
ways acts conformably to the will of thoſe two per- 
ſons, from whom he proceeds, approving this excel- 
lent deſign, the whole Trinity had thus reſigned the 
government of the world into the hands of the Bleſ- 
ied Virgin? That the ceremony of the abdication, 
and of the tranſlation of the Empire, was performed 
ſolemnly in the preſence of all the Angels; that 
there was an act for that purpoſe made in the moſt 
authentic form; that ever ſince this time God has 
never interpoſed in any affairs of the univerſe, but 
2 the whole upon the conduct of the Virgin 
ary; that orders were given to ſeveral Angels to 
publiſh this change of Government over the earthy 
to the end that men might know to whem and in 
what manner they ſhould hereafter apply in all their 
acts of invocation: not to God, becauſe he had 
declared himſelf diſengaged from the care of this 
world, nor yet to the the Bleſſed Virgin, as a Me- 
diatrix or ſubordinate Queen, but as the ſovereign 


and abſolute Empreſs of the univerſe? How comes 


it, I ſay again, that ſuch an extravagance as this 
ſtill remains to be publiſhed to the world ? But it 
will be ſaid, Have you never heard of ſuch a Rodo- 
montade as this ? I confeſs I never have; but I 
would not ſwear, that ſuch a thought never has a 
peared, much leſs that it never will riſe in the brain 
of ſome mad enthuſiaſt. And perhaps if Maria dA. 
greda had lived ten years longer, ſhe might have produced 
this monſter (i 3), and given us a copy of the Ad of (iz) We may 
Abdication, wherein ay ay bave ſeen, that the Tri- obſerve, that as 
nity being deſirous to live benceforward at eaſe, and ſhe has a talent 
to acknowledge their obligations to the Bleſſed Virgin, at perverting the 
who had ſo wiſely ſuſtained for ſeveral ages a great B _ 
part of the fatigue in the Government of the world, was — the ow 
of opinion, that there could be nothing more proper, nor Journal des Sa- 
any recompence more ſuitable to her merits, thanito diveſt **"* Nou. 1696. 
themſelves of their Government, and to confign over . . 
to ber an abſolute authority over the whole world. — _— 05 ” 
However it muſt be confeſſed, that the idea of the — of — 
inalienable power of the Deity is ſo well underſtood is written in St. 
in all Chriſtian communions, that there is no reaſon Jen v. 22. 77 
to apprehend, that this chimera of an abdication 1 uy 
could have ſubſiſted long, ſuppoſing it had ever nd — 
riſen. We need not fear ſuch a thing in our days: judgment 65 the 
this may ſatisfy us, and therefore we have no occa- %; and of an- 
ſion to torment ourſelves with phantoms, which may cher ratfige in 
appear an hundred years hence. Let poſterity loo = 3 >, 
to that. Noſtros maneat illa cura nepotes. — __ 
III. I obſerve in the third place, that there is no- en Chr: 

thing more true, than the remark of the Sorbonne, 4 4awe delr- 
that the book of the Abbeſs of Agreda contains many _ 3 
things, which expoſe the Church of Rome 7% the 62 , 
contempt and ridicule of infidels and heretics. Happy Father, 
was it for the Chriſtian Religion, that Celſus and 
Porphyry had not the opportunity of attacking it 
with thoſe arms, which an infinite number of books 
of that kind might furniſh them with now. What 
might not a Pagan Author, who had the vivacity and 

zeal 
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Faculty C]. This cenſure, however juſt it was, notwithſtanding 


gave eat ſcandal to a vaſt 


number of people. It is Wy nee that the apprehenſion of this ſcandal obl iged the Faculty 


to inſert in their Act a 


zeal of Arnobios, ſay at this time againſt the church? 
If Henry Stevens, or Philip de Marnix were to come 
again into the world, what additions might they re- 
* ceive from theMyſtica/ City of Maria d'Agreda, the one 
to his Apology for Herodotus, and the other to his 
Re 42 of the Differences of Religion ? 

In the laſt place I fay, that theſe authors, who 
pretend to revelation, impoſe egregiouſly upon the 
world. They give us that for immediate revelation, 
which they have learned by their own reading. For 
inſtance, here is the Abbeſs of Agreda, who affirms, 

| that thoſe opinions, which are merely ſcholaſtic, were 
(14) Journal des diſcovered to her from heaven (14). 
Savant, Nov. [C] In ſpite of all the oppoſition .... raiſed by ſe- 
1096. p. 72% era Doctors of the Faculty.) Here follow ſome ex- 
tracts from a piece intitled, The Affair of Maria 
d. Agreda, and the manner in which her co ation 
(t5) Tho' in the 29as procured by a cabal of the Sorbonne (15). It is a 
Title it is faid to letter from an anonymous perſon to an anonymous 
be printed at one. The odour of ſanctity in which this excellent 
8 Nun died, and the canonization of ber, which has 


yet 8 1 i 
f inted at been ſollicited at Rome, had given me ſo high an opi- 
Paris. 2 8 * ber perſon, that I was ſurprized to hear that 


tains forty pages the Faculty of Divinity at Paris had —_— in or- 
in 12% der to condemn her writings. Thus ſpeaks our au- 


0 „ thor (16). Then he proceeds to ſuppoſe, That they 
3 were ſome mercenary ſouls, who, at the ſollicitation vinced them 

three Prelates, to whom 2 were devoted, procured 

(x7) Pag. 12. Fer condemnation (17). © The whole intrigue, con- 


(13) P. 13 and © tinues he (18), was managed thus. My Lord ***, 
the follow! 


ing. © a Prelate more firmly attach'd to the ſentiments of 


« St. Thomas Aquinas, than a young Jacobine, who 
« js obliged to ſwear implicitly in verbea Magiſtri, 
© could never bear that the Faculty ſhould give into 
the immaculate Conception of the Virgin with ſo 
a * much precipitation. e hatred which he eater- 
1% tained againſt Father Thomas Croſet, a Franciſcan, 
„ and the Tranſlator of that book, and which was 
« occaſioned by a report that the Tranſlator had ſpoke 
« againſt him, upon refuſal of a ftation in his Dio- 
„ ceſe, and a deſire to make amends to A... the 


« King's Printer, who lives here now, for a conſi- 


« derable loſs, which he ſuſtained by his works, and 
„ who had bought the impreſſion of this book, 
„ printed by H.. . at Marſeilles, were the grounds 
of this uproar amongſt the Faculty; for in order 
« to fell a book ſoon, it is ſufficient to it 
to be condemned. Every body runs for it as it 
„% were to a fire; and this book, which was not 
« worth above twenty Sous, was ſold by A... for 


« ten Livres, beſides what was ſold privately of 


« a counterfeit impreſſion. This Prelafe, in order 

* r the better in his deſign, prepoſſeſſed my 
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« the Kingdom. Theſe two then joined themſelves 

« to m — . -+ a perſon of a very low genius 
and ſuſceptible of every impreſſion and prejudice 

given up entirely to ceremony and trifles. You 

may obſerve that theſe Lords go hand in hand. 

* This Triumvirate therefore ſpoke to all their 
creatures and gained Monſieur Le Fevre,” Syndic 
of the Sorbonne, who propoſed to the Faculty on the 
20th of May the book of Maria d' Agreda. Deputies 
were nominated to examine it. They made a report 

(19) In the Ag (19) of fixty eight 22 which they termed 
lembly of the ad heretical, raſb. ſeandalous and offenſive to modeſt ears. 
7 July. ibid. p. They were printed _ this character, which the De- 
2 puties gave them, and diſtributed to the Doctors (20), 
nn that they might give 2 opinions at the firſt aſſem- 
bly (21). Father Meron, @ Cordelier, 77 whom we 

(21) Ordered to | 
meet the 14th of Have ſeveral excellent works both in Philoſophy and 
July. Chronology, defired the Faculty not to precipitate the 
condemnation of a book, of which the Pope had reſerved 
the cognizance to blmſelf, and had deputed ſeveral 
(22) Ibid. p. 30. Cardinals who did then actually examing it (22). . . The 
cabal fell upon him furioufly, and he was obliged to 
tell them, that if they went on 8 without ſberv· 
ing any regard to his petition, be would a =e to the 
Pope from every thing that ſbould be 4 ed againff 
that book. He declared however, that if this 45 · 


peal interfered in any manner with the rights of t 


laration [DJ, which without ſuch a conſi 


% tholic Church renders to the Ble 


- « one of the moſt moderate Prelates of 


eration would 
have 


Gallican Church, he would def (23). From that day (24) Aue 4 
to the time of their meeting, there was a variety of Mari: 4" Agrida, 
intrigues made uſe of. The day of the aſſembly being P. 31. 
come, Meſfieurs de Sauſſoy and Gobillon condemned the 
book (24). * But Monſieur Le Caron ſhewed them, (24) nv, 5. 39 
*« that there was nothing in it that deſerved cenſare, 36. ; 
„ which he confirmed by a great many ſtrong rea- 
% ſons. There were parties on both fides, which 
* exerted themſelves in all the twenty nine Aſſem- 
blies that followed. The Syndic ſtigmatiz'd thoſe 
* of Mr. Le Caron's party by the name of Agredine, 
which ſtill remains upon them.” This affair was 
concluded the 17th of September. There wa; as 
much clamour in the afſembly-room as if it were a 
common hall (25). . . The next day Meſſrs. du Flos and (25) thid. p. 3. 
du Mas, formerly C * in the Parliament of 
Paris, proteſted againſt this cenſure, and fignified their 
proteſts to the Dean and Syndic of the Faculty, which 
proteſts flill ſubſift, not having been 7 by any 
aft (26). Since that time the Syndic and the Deputies met (26) Ibid. p. 38, 
together, and made another cenſure — which was read 
the firſt of Oftober ; but before the reading of it the 
Syndic acquainted the Faculty with the oppoſition, 
thet had been made T % it by thoſe two Gentle- 
men. He obſerved likewiſe that the Archbiſhop of 
Paris having ſent for them to come to his Palace, had con- 
ſuch flrong reaſons, that the Albi du 
Mas was entirely brought over, and that he was ſure 
that when Monſr. du Flos had heard the cenſure read, 
be would likewiſe change his mind. Upon this, the 
writing of the Syndic was read, and they were all 
r to fad ſeveral new propoſitions cenſu- 
red in it, which had never been mentioned to the 
Fatulty before, and that ſeveral others, which had 
been coddemned, were retrenched, c. (27 ). The rea- (27) Ibid- p. 39 
der may judge of theſe extracts as he thinks proper. 

[D] That the apprehenſion of this ande oblig- 
ed the Faculty to inſert in their Aa 4 Deche- 
ration.] © made firſt a ſolemn proteſtation, 
* that they did not intend by this cenſure to detract 
any thing from the lawful worſhip, which the Ca- 

2 Virgin; that 

* they honoured her as the Mother of God; that 
* they placed a peculiar confidence in her interceſ- 
* fion ; that they adhered invariably to the opinion 
* of the Fathers touching the Immaculate Concep- 
„tion; and that th ly believed her Aſſump- 
* tion into heaven both of body and ſoul (28).” The (28) Fourno! do 
author of a Letter, of which we have given ſeveral S2vens, Nov. 
extracts in the preceding remark, tells us, that the —4 et. 716, 
cenſure, in which they have laid down as acknowledg- 4 
ed point the Conception and Aſſumption of the Virgin, 
was made by the Syndic and the 3 after the 
body of the Faculty had entirely finiſh'd the judg- 
ment (29). This ſhews, that they had not the cou- 2 Ry 

e to publiſh the cenſure of the Faculty without 2 Agredsz 
joining a Salvo to it; and by this we may judge b. 30. 
what danger there is in remonſtrating even againſt 
the moſt 42 errors, when they have a * — 
to raiſe the honour of the Bleſſed Virgin. Whoever 
ſhould attempt to do it, would be expoſed not only 
to the indignation of the people, but even to that 
of the Monks and many other Eccleſiaftics. They 
— — 15 2 this reſentment 
elaborate Apologies a efaces (30). What a flave- 
ry is this? And what a proof it P that the diſeaſe — AN de- 
1 Romy : — — obſervation of Livy concerning . —ů 
the Roman Republic is equally applicable now to the es of Mo 
Church of that name: 2 drinde paulatim dif- 2 
ciplind, velut defidentes primo mores ſequatur anims : this ſabject 
deinde ut magis magiſque lag ſuni, tum ire cape- Un Auteur a 
rint præcipites, donec ad has tempora, quibus nec vi- — dans un 
tia noftra nec remedia pati poſſumus, perventum e * | pony 
(31). As diſcipline was relaxed by degrees, t _F 4. 
ſtrictneſs of their morals began likewiſe to be re- mande Grace. 
laxed ; and in this manner declining every day more (31) Liviu Hf. 
and more, they ruſh'd on precipitately to deſtruction, lb. 1. ile 
till at laſt theſe times are come, in which we can 
neither bear our vices, nor the remedies of them. 
The work of Maria d'Agreda is manifeſtly full of 
fables and abſurd opinions. However, as it favours 
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lib, 
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have been abſolutely ſuperfluous; ſince the queſtion was not concerning any 


34¹ 


thing ſpecified in that declaration. We muſt not omit to obſerve, that the father of 
Maria d'Agreda became a Monk in a Convent of the Order of St. Francis, wwhere tw 
of bis ſons were Monks at that time, and that he lived there in a very exemplary manner, 
and died with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of devotion (e). Nor ſhould we forget to mention, (ij J 
that the canonization of Maria d'Agreda was very warmly ſollicited at Rome. Set the 2% „ 4 


remark [ C]. at the beginning. 


the erroneous notions, which ſome would inculcate, 
of the ſupereminent dignity and unlimited power of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, there was a neceſſity of uſing the 
reateſt addreſs, in order to procure the cenſure of 
(32) Of which it at Paris, The author of the Letter (32) does a 
we have given greater injury than he imagines to his own Church 
ard "= Nation, when he expoſes the management an 
Remark [C]. Artifice made uſe of by thoſe, who were engaged in 
cenſuring the myſtical city of this Spaniſh Abbeſe. 
There would have been no need of caballing, if the 
minds of men had not been prodigiouſly hardened 
with prejudice: in ſuch a caſe they would not have 
been obliged to have recourſe to theſe ſoftening me- 
thods. The cenſure would have been made, and 
nobody would have murmur'd at it. All the Courts 
of Inquiſition had prevented the Faculty of Divinity 
at Paris; whereas they have been all filent till now, 
if I am not miſtaken : | nay even thoſe, who are ſo 
ready to condemn every writing, that oppoſes ever 
fo tenderly the moſt doubtful traditions, if they are 
(43) The 4 but favourable to the worſhip of Saints (33). 
$anForum of the We may obſerve, that there is a particular rea- 
Jeſuits at Ant- ſon, which might oblige the Sorbonne to ſome 
werf were con- cautiouſneſs, and expoſe them to the oppoſiti- 


— — on of ſome Doctors. And this is, that there have 
Toledo. been ſo many conſequences drawn from the epithet 


of Mother of God, that there is hardly any notion ſo 
extravagant concerning the excellence and power 
of the Virgin, but what may in ſome meaſure be 
ſupported - arguments ad hominem, drawn fromi 
theſe conſequences. You are carried on by degrees 
wherever they pleaſe. The ſubtilties of the School- 
Divines confound you entirely : if you go back, they 
charge you with inconfiſtency. Thence it comes to paſs, 
that thoſe, who value themſelves upon reaſoning conſe- 


* 


22 and favouring the popular devotloſi at the 
me time, have choſe rather toadvance ſtill further, than 
to retire back again. And yet notwithſtanding this, 
their ſyſtem is ſtill irregular and imperfect ; they wart 
the Divinity of the Virgin Mary in a litetal ſenſe ; 
ſince, according to the order of things, the Mother 
of God ought to be a Goddeſs, and exactly of the 
ſame ſpecific nature with her Son. She would be 
ſo, if we would but adopt the imagination of the 
Cavalier Borri (34) ; but that has been condemned. (34) See the Re- 
The time however may come, when the neceflity of mark (P] in the 
this ſhall be diſcovered, and ſo this. irregularity and Article BORRI, 
inconſiſtence ſhall be adjuſted. This 12 is „ 
the hearty defire of a great many people (35). Eve: little above the 
ry thing of this kind is poſſible under certain cir- place to which 
cumſtances, that is, when there ſhall happen a proper that Remark be» 
union between the temporal and ſpiritual intereſts. , ) Of ergulus 
— thing paſſes, when Princes concur with the 1/7 8 
Heads of the Eccleſiaſtical Party, under a proper fi- Proximut acce- 
tuation of affaits in general. | * dat, qui nunc de- 
I ſhall conclude by obſerving, that if the $o#borme/7"* F V, 
had any hopes, that their cenſure would remove mary * R 
ſtumbling- block out of the way of the New. converts, Ts 
they were much deceived : for the fition, which 
they met with from their owh body, arid the diſſa- 
tisfaction, which appeared after the publication of 
their Cenſure, ſeandalized thoſe Converts much 
more, than their Cenſure could poſſibly edify them. 
Add to this, that the great ſubject of their - ſcandal 
—_ ſtill entire in the Preface to that Cenſure : 
a Preface, which gives a new occafion of continuing 
that important controverſy concerning the Worlhip (16) See che Re- 
of Saints, the exceſſes of which have excited ſeve a (N] it 
loplical the Artic | 


ral curious perſons to examine in a philo 
manner from whence it took irs origin (36): 


(«) Titus fry C AGRESTIS (JULIUS) a Captain (a) in Vitellius's army, diftiriguiſhed himſelf 


_— by a very brave, bur at the ſame time ve 
command over an 48 follows. 


ſurpriſing action. The occaſion of it was 


Antonius who had revolted from Vitellius to Veſpaſian had took, plun- 


unired men. dered and laid waſte the city of Cremona. Vitellius, inſtead of doing his utmoſt ro 


retrieve this loſs, endeavoured by all means to conceal it from the 


people [4]. Agreſtis 


who could not bear this indolence, or rather this ſtupid diffimulation, laboured in many 
conferences he had with the Emperor, to awaken him to magnanimity and manhood ; 
but all in vain : however, he prevailed with Vitellius that he himſelf might be ſent to 
ſurvey the forces of the enemy, and to learn the late tranſactions at Cremona. Nei- 
ther attempted he to aſſume the lurking behaviour of a ſpy, 'and eſcape the notice of 


Antonius; but declaring to him the inſtructions from the Em 
ſign, demanded to view the whole in perſon. 


and his own de- 
Antonius ſent readily ſome perſons with 


Agreſtis, who ſhewed him all the ſcene of the fight, the deſolation and remains of 


Cremona, and the Legions taken priſoners. Agreſtis returned to Vitellius, but find- 


[4] Vitellius endenvoured by all means to conceal 


| bis 4205 from the people.] Tacitus's reflection on this 
occaſion is very judicious. As Vitellius, ſays Be. 


« after the ſore reverſe of his fortune at Cremona, 
% carefully ſmothered the news of the calamity, 
« ſuch ſtupid diſſimulation he poſtponed not his di- 
« ſtreſſes themſelves, but the remedies of his di- 
4 ſtreſſes, For had he declared the diſaſter, and had 
% recourſe to advice, a reſource would have been 
« found ſtill remaining of hopes and of forces. 
« Whilſt on the contrary he feigned that all his pro- 
| c ceedings proſpered, he by ſuch falſe repreſentati- 
(2) Taeit. En. * ons left his condition deſperate (1).” This is alſo 
3 p+ m. 343+ often the caſe of private perſons, who draw an irre- 
trievable ruin upon themſelves, becauſe either out of 
ſhame or out of pride they conceal the bad condition 
of their affairs; whereas by diſcovering it in time 
to ſome friends, theit downfal might have been pre- 
vented. And when Princes or their Miniſters en- 
deavour to conceal the misfortunes of the ſtate ; 
when they affect to repreſent it ih a flouriſhing con- 
dition at the ſame time that trade is decaying apace, 


* 


ing 
and ftrangers are daily inerosching upon the liberty 


and the property of the natives, it is almoſt an in- 

fallible ſign of an approaching ruin. Of this Vitel- 

lius is a fad inſtance ; way he fell a _ to —# . 
own ſtupidity after a very ſhort reign (2). We can ( about 
not Prong, ax here what Tacitus ſays with —_— Aw op : 
regard to this Emperor's diſſimulation. . About his 2: 757 
« perſon, ſays he, was obſerved a wonderful ſilence 
concerning the wat ; through the city all diſ- 

« courſes about it were prohibited, and for this 

very cauſe theſe diſcourſes grew more common: 

« Nay ſuch as had they been left to their liberty, 

« would have recounted events tfuly, finding them- 

« ſelves reſtrained, publiſhed them now with tragi- 

„ hoſt mating e Wen the Fits of thei 

, my's | 

« victory ; with this view whatever ſpies of Vitel- 

„ lius they ſeized they carried all over the camp. 

« that they might behold the mighty force of the 

* conquering army, and then ſent them back to Rome., 3) & 4 ., 

« All theſe Vitellius, when he had ſecretly examined Tarttus, Vol; i 
them, cauſed to be murdered (3)." 


*. 19% 
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m. . edit. 
Bleau. wg 
(c) Vol. 2. pag. 
193. 


_ try ! Happy 


AGR 


ing him to reject as ſo many falſifications all the accounts which he brought, nay hear- 


ing himſelf accuſed of corruption and infidelity. « Since then, ſaid he, ſome remark - 
« able confirmation is neceſſary, and ſince neither my life, nor my death can hence. 
«. forth avail thee, I will furniſh thee with an evidence which thou may'ſt credit.“ 
Having ſo ſaid he left his preſence, and with à voluntary death confirmed to be true 
What he had declared [BJ. Some authors relate, 5 by orders from Vitellius he was 

a 


murdered, but of his faith and fortitude give the 


me teſtimony. This is what Ta- 


citus tells us of Agreſtis (); we have followed for the moſt part Mr. Gordon's tranſ- 


lation (c), being perſuade 
nor more elegant. w_ 


[8B] With a voluntary death confirmed to be true 
what he had declared.) What a noble and generous 
action was this? How ftrong a proof of this Cap- 
tain's fidelity to his Prince, and love for his Coun- 
thoſe Princes who have ſuch faithful 
Counſellors ; and happy the Nation, where thoſe 


who approach the Throne, dare to tell the truth, 


not only at the expence of their fortunes, but 
even at the expence of their very lives. Eng- 
land boaſt of ſach Patriots, who chuſe to ſacri- 
ſice their private intereſt rather than to enter into 
ſchemes that are deſtructive to the liberty of the 
Nation. And we may be ſure that ſuch generous 
and public · ſpirĩted men would alſo lay down their 
lives rather than betray the truſt repoſed in them. 
When a man undergoes a voluntary death, we may, 
generally ſpeaking; be perſuaded of his fincerity : 
and when he dies to maintain the truth of a fat, 


we could not preſent the reader with one more accurate 


of which he has been an eye-witneſs, the fact can. 
not be called in queſtion. This was the caſe of the 


*Apoſtles with regard to Chriſt's Reſurrection. But 


then it muſt be obſerved, that thoſe, who had not 
ſeen the Lord, but believed his Reſurrection only 
on the teſtimony of others, who had ſeen him, can- 
not properly be called witneſles of the ReſurreQion, 
tho' they died for their religion: If the word Mar- 


tyr [Meprop] properly ſignifies a witne/3, thoſe only 


can be ſtyled Martyrs, who had ſeen our Saviour raif- 
ed from the dead, and who died to maintain the 
truth of his Reſurrection: I wiſh that thoſe, who 
write in defence of Chriſtianity, would reflect upon 


this, and not bring in as witneſſes of the Reſurrec- 


tion, -perſons who died in the ſecond or third Cen- 
tury 3 tho' their voluntary death may be a proof of 
their ſincerity, yet it cannot be one of Chriſt's Re- 
ſurrection, to which they were no witneſſes. I. 


© AGRICOLA (CNEIUS JULIUS), was born at Frejus in Provence. His fa- 
ther's name was Julius Græcinus, a man of Sehatorian rank, and famous for his elo- 
quence. He was put to death by —_—— for —_ to accuſe Marcus Silanus. His 
mother's name was Julia Procilla, a ady of exemplary virtue (a). 
loſophy and Civil Law at Marfeilles, as far as was ſuitable to his character as a Roman 
and a Senator. His firſt ſervice in war was under Suetonius Paullinus in Britain; and 
upon his return to Rome he married Domitia Decidiana, with whom he lived in the 
utmoſt harmony and tranquillity. He was choſen Queſtor in Aſia at the ſame time 
that Salvius Titianus was Pro-Conſul there; and he preſerved his integrity, though 
that Province was extremely rich, and Titianus, who was enormouſly avaritious, would 
have readily countenanced all the exorbitances which he could have committed, in or- 
der to ſkreen his own. He was afterwards choſen Tribune of the People, and then 
Pretor, under the Emperor Nero. In Veſpaſian's time he was made Legate to Vettius 
Bolanus in Britain, and upon his return was ranked among the Patricians by that Em- 
peror, and afterwards appointed Governor of Aquitania z which poſt he held for three 
ears, and upon his return was choſen Conſul, and then Governor of Britain, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage and conduct in ſeveral campaigns. He 
ſubdued the Ordovices and the Ifland Mona ; and then reformed the abuſes 
occaſioned by the avarice or careleſſneſs of the former Governors, He put a 
ſtop to all manner of- extortions, and cauſed juſtice to be impartially admini- 
ſtred. Veſpaſian dying about this time, Titus his fon, knowing his great me- 
rit, continued him in the government. In the ſpring he marched toward the North, 
where he made ſome new conqueſts, and ordered Forts to be built for the Romans to 
winter in. He ſpent the winter following in endeavouring to bring the Britons to con- 
form to the Roman cuſtoms [A]. In his third campaign he advanced as far as the 
river Tweed; and in his fourth he ſubdued the nations between the Tweed and the 
two Bays, known by the names of the Fryths of Edinburgh and Dunbritton, into 
which the rivers Glota and Bodotria diſcharge themſelves. Here he built caſtles and 
fortreſſes in order to ſhut up the nations which were yet unconquered. In his fifth 
campaign he marched beyond the Fryths, where he ſubdued ſome nations, and fixed 


garriſons 


[4] To bring the Britons to conform to the Roman 
cuſtoms.) He thought the beſt way of diverting them 


from any attempts of riſing and taking arms, was to 


(1) Fit, Agric 


ſoften their rough manners, by propoſing to them 
new kinds of pleaſure, and inſpiring them with a 
defire of imitating the cuſtoms of the Romans. Soon 
after this the country was adorned with magnificent 
temples, nes baths, and many other fine buil- 
dings both public and prone he Britiſh Nobles 
had. their ſons educated in learning, and they, who 
before had the utmoſt averſion for the Roman lan- 
guage, now ſubmitted to the ſtudy of the Roman 
eloquence, They wore likewiſe the Roman habit. 
In ſhort, as Tacitus obſerves (1), they were brought 
to conſider thoſe things as ſigns of politeneſs, which 


were only ſo many badges of Havery. Idgue apud 


imperitos humanitas vocabatur, cum pars ſervi tutis 


efſet. Juba, in the Tragedy of Cato, has elegantly 
* the Roman pretences of civilizing the 
world: 


A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views 3 

To tivilize the rude, unpoliſh'd world. 

And lay it under the reſtraint of laws ; 

To make man mild and ſociable to man; 

To cultivate the wild, licentious ſavage, 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 
Th! embelliſhments of life. Virtues like theſe 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 
And break our fierce Barbarians into men. 


He ſtudied Phi- 2 Tacit. Pit, 


icol. c. 4. 


« 


(2) Ie 
3> 
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garriſons along the weſtern coaſts over-againſt Ireland, deſigning to make a deſcent 
on that Iſland, having had a perfect information of the ſtate of that country from a' 
obleman, who had been baniſhed | 


; ] from thence, In his ſixth campaign he paſſed the 
river Bodotria, ordering his fleet, the firſt which the Romans ever had upon thoſe 


Seas, to row along the coaſts, and take a view of the northern parts. He was advan- 
cing farther northwards, when he was informed that the northern nations were march- 
ing againſt him with a formidable army, which he routed. In the following ſpring. 
the Britons raiſed an army of thirty thouſand men commanded by Galgacus, who made 
an excellent ſpeech to them [BJ. Agricola likewiſe addreſſed his ſoldiers in a very. 
ſtrong and eloquent manner. The former were routed, and ten thouſand killed, 
whereas but three hundred and forty of the Romans were loſt. Domitian being in- 
formed of this victory grew jealous of him, and recalled him [C], under pretence'of 
making him Governor of Syria, His death was ſuſpected to have been, occaſioned, by 
poiſon given him by that Emperor [D], and happened very ſeaſonably for him, conſi- 
dering the calamities which followed the unbounded cruelty and tyranny of Domitian. 
Tacitus the Hiſtorian, who married his got ie has written his life, in which he 


gives an excellent character of him [E], a 


- (B] Galgacus, who made an excellent ſperch to 
them.) He was a man of eminent rank and virtue, 
and his ſpeech is one of the ſevereſt ſatyrs imagina- 
ble upon the Romans. However Tacitus has inſerted 


it at length; and we ſhall give an abſtract of it as far 


as it relates to their character. As often, ſays he, as 
« I conſider the cauſes of the war and our neceſſity, I 
« ftrongly hope, that this day, and your unani- 


„ mous conſent, will lay the foundation of our li- 


« berty over all Britain. For you are all free from 
« flavery,; and there is no other land remaining for 
« us, or indeed any ſea ſecure; fince the Roman fleet 
« is purſuing us. And therefore war and arms, 
« which are moſt honourable for the men of cou- 
„ rage, are now the greateſt ſecurity even to the 
„ coward.” He then tells them, that tho” their di- 
ſtance had at firſt protected them from the attempts 
of the Romans, yet now their enemies had purſued 
them to the extremities of their country. Thoſe robbers 
of the world, ſays he, when they can find no more land 
to ſubmit to their univerſal devaſtation, are reſalved 
fo ſearch the ſea. If an enemy is rich, they are co- 
wetous ; if poor, they are ambitious ; they are not ſa- 
tisfied with the conqueſt of the whole Eaſt and Weſt ; 
but have an equal deſire to the poor and richeſt 
countries of” the world; to rob, and kill, and take 
away under falſe pretences, they call KEurmE; and 
when they made a general ſoli ach, they call it Peace. 
Raptores orbis, poſtquam cuncta vaſtantibus defuere 
terre, & mare ſcrutantur; fi locuples hoſtis eft, ava- 
ri; ff pauper, ambitioſih. Quos non oriens, non occi- 
dens ſatiaverit ; ſoli omnium opes atque inopiam pari 
affettu concupiſcunt: auferre, trucidare, capere falſis 


nominibus, imperium; utque ubi ſolitudinem faciunt, 
(2) 14, ibid. cap, Pacem appellant (2). He then proceeds to ſhew the 
20 miſc 


eries, which they ſuffer'd from the Roman inju- 
ſtice and 9 and animates them with the 
example of Boadicea ; he repreſents to them the 
importance of that battle, and tells them, that as 
they were now going to engage, they ould think 
F their anceſtors and their poſterity: Proinde ituri 
in aciem & majores veſtros & poſteros cogitate. 

[C] Grew jealous of him, and recalled him.) He 
received the news with all the outward expreſſions 
of joy, tho' his mind was very uneaſy at it. He 
had juſt before celebrated a fititious triumph over 
Germany, and had hired men to counterfeit the part 
of ſlaves ; which expoſed him to a general ridicule 
ſo that he could not but be extremely chagrin'd, to 
find that Agricola's victory was every where ſpoken 
of with the utmoſt commendation. He was very 
apprehenſive from obſerving that a private ,man's 
name was extolled ſo much above his own. How- 
ever he ſuſpended his reſolutions of reſentment againſt 
Agricola, till a proper opportunity ſhould offer; and 
therefore he ordered, that the ſenate ſhould decree him 
the triumphal ornaments, and a ſtatue crowned with 
laurel. Nay he inſinuated, that the Goverment of Syria, 
which was then vacant by the death of Atilius Rufus, 
ſhould be given to him. Tacitus tells us, that there 
was a report, that one of Domitian's Freedmen was 
ſent to Agricola with the orders for his being Go- 
vernour of that province, and commanded to deliver 
them to him, if he was in Britain; but meeting him 


4 


* 


laments his death in a very beautiful 
4 and 


at ſea in his paſſage over from that iſland, he return 


ed to the Emperor without delivering his meſfage. 


The Hiſtorian is not certain whether that report 


was true, or only invented as agreeable to Domiti- 


an's character. Agricola enter'd Rome very privately 
and in the night, that he might not give the leaſt 
umbrage ; he lived in ſuch a manner as might prevent 
any jealouſy in the Emperor. However, his virtues 
could not but expoſe him to his reſentments ; and 


he was very frequently accuſed before Domitian in 


his abſence, not on account of any real crime or 
injury which he had done, but becauſe the Empe- 
ror was jealous of his merit and reputation, and his 
enemies had taken the moſt effeQual way to ruin 
him, by commending him. Cau/a periculi non crimen 
ullum, aut querela læſi cujuſqnam, ſed infenſus vir- 
tutibus Printeps, & gloria viri, ac peſſimum inimito- 
rum genus, laudantes (3). 


( 3) Idem, ibid. 


[D] His death was . to Fade been * e. 41. 


oi ſon given him by that Emperor.) Mr. de Rapin 
Tobin firs expreſly, that Domitian cauſed * 


to be poiſoned (4): And Dion Caſſius tells us he was 4) Vol. 1. Hb. 1. 


killed by that Emperor. But Tacitus only ſays, that 


'Eozayu uT3 


there was a conſtant rumour to that purpoſe : howeyer 1 Dio. 
he could not affirm any thing for certain: Vobis nibil 7 R. . 


d. R. Stephani 
comperti af rmare aim 5). But he tells us, that ephani 


551. 


thro' his whole ſickneſs the Emperor was perpetually (5) Tacit. «41 
ſending the Chief of his Freedmen and Phyſicians to a, cap 43+ 


enquire after his health. Whether this care was real 
or affected, is unknown. The laſt day of his life, 
there were Meſſengers conſtantly employed by Do- 


mitian to give him an account how near Agricola 


was to his end; and nobody could imagine, that the 
Emperor would have been ſo haſty to hear news, 
which would prove diſagreeable to him. Supremo 
quidem die momenta deficientis per diſpoſitos curſores 
nuntiata conſtabat, nullo credente fic adcelerari, que 
triftis audiret. When he read Agricola's Will, in 
which he left him coheir with his own wife and 
daughter, he was extremely pleaſed, as if it were de- 
ſigned as a mark of his regard and eſteem for him 3 
for his mind, as Tacitus obſerves, was ſo vitiated by 
the perpetual flatteries of thoſe about him, that he 
did not conſider, that a good Father never leaves 


any but a bad Prince his heir. Satis conflabat lets 


teſtamento Agricolæ, quo cobæredem optimæ uxori & 
pliſime filie Domitianum ſcripfit, lætatum eum, ve- 


lut honore judicioque tam caca & torrupta auen af- , 


duis adulationibus erat, ut neſtiret d bono  patre 
non ſcribi hæredem, nifi malum Prineipem (6). 

[E] Gives an excellent character of him. ] He was 
of a moderate ſtature rather than tall ; and his coun- 
tenance was extremely agreeable, and ſhewed all the 
marks of a good and great man. He died in the 
fifty fixth year of his age; tho he had lived long 
enough to eſtabliſh his fame upon the moſt ſolid 
foundation. He was not ambitious of poſſeſſing too 
great a fortune; but he enjoyed ſuch an one, as 
was ſufficient for a noble and generous mind. He 
had taſted all the ſatisfactions, hich reſult from the. 
conſciouſneſs of having acted ſuitably to the  obli- 
gations of his ſuperior ſtations ; and he had been 
veſted with all the ornaments and titles, which how- 
ever miſplaced in others, were in him the n 

1 0 


(6) Idem, ibid. 


a) That is, the 
rut ry 
wen in hin. Chemnits, where he applied himſclf wholly to that ſtudy. He ſpent in the purſuit of 


Goin the 
in the 
12538. 


and en nee {F}. Moreri has 
cle [G]. 


of real merit. He might be ſtyled an happy man, 
ab Tacitus obſerves, fince he eſcaped the miſeries, 
which the Roman Empire was ſoon after involved 
ja, and died while his wife and daughter were 
living, in the poſſeſſion of his dignity, in the 
height of his fame, and with all his relations and 
friends ſafe and proſperous : Filia atqut ux- 
ore ſuperſti tibus, poteft videri etiam beatus, incolu- 
mi dignitate,  florente fumd, ſalvis affinitatibus & 
amicitits futura effugiſſe. man of his conſpi- 
cuous virtues muſt inevitably prove a ſhocking object 
to ſuch a tyrant as Domitian z whom Tacitus repre- 
ſents to have been mote cruel in his treatment of 
men' of merit, than even Nero himſelf. The latter, 
ſays he, was never preſent at the execution, he on- 
ly-gave orders for the commiſſion of his crimes, but 
| he always avoided ſeeing the perpetration of them; 
whereas the chief part of the miſery of the ſufferers 
under Domitian was to ſee him in the midſt of their 
torments and to be ſeen by him. Nero ſubtraxit 
eculos ; juſſitgue ſeelera, non ſpectavit: [oy 4 fub 
Domitiaho miſeriarum pars erat, videre & adſpici, 
AH Lamented bis death in a very beautiful and pa- 
' thetic manner.) It is an elegant apoſtrophe to Agri- 
cola himſelf. The reader will not perhaps be diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee a tranſlation of ſo fine a piece of Ora- 
tory, though the ſtrength and conciſeneſs of Tacitus 
are extremely difficult to be expreſſed in our language. 
% What vates mine and your daughter's ſorrow, 
« beſides the loſs of you, is, that we had not the 
«« opportunity of fitting by you in your ſickneſs, 
« ſupporting you in your faintings, and receiving the 
4 ſatisfaction of your laſt looks and embraces. en 
« we ſhould have received from you thoſe commands 
« and advices, which would have perpetually been 
« fixed in our me This is a great cauſe of our 
« regret; you were loſt to us by four years abſence 
„ from us. It is certain, that you, beſt of fathers, 
« wanted nothing fuitable to your character and cir- 
*« cumſtances, fince you had your tender wife preſent 
« with youz but you ſhould have been lamented 
« with other tears beſides her's, and at your laſt mo- 
% ments your eyes wanted the fight of ſome who 
« were very dear to you. If there be any reſidence 
* for the Manes of the virtuous ; if, as Philoſophers 
« are of opinion, the ſouls of the great are not ex- 
*« tinguiſhed with their bodies, may you reſt in peace, 
a> — recall us your family from too weak and wo- 
% maniſh lamentations for your death to the con- 
« templation of your virtues, which it is very un- 
« reaſonable to regret. Let us rather honour you 
«« with a juſt admiration. This is the true honour, 
„and the belt inſtance of piety, that we your neareſt 


AGRICOLA. There have been almoſt an infinite number of authors of this 


AGR 


committed ſeveral erfors in this Arti- 


t relations can ſhew you. This is what I ſhall repre- 
* ſerit to your daughter and your wife, that the for- 
„% mer would revete the memory of her father, and 
* the latter of her husband, by revolving all his ac- 
* tions and words in their minds, and reflect more 
** upon the character and idea of his ſou! than of. 
* his body. Not that I would in the leaſt. oppoſe 
„ the erecting to you images of marble or braſs ; 
* but as the bodies of men are periſhing and mortal, 
* ſo likewiſe are their ſtatues 3 but the form of the 
% mind is eternal, and can never be preſerved or 
«« expreſſed by any foreign materials or art, but only 
«« by the real character and behaviour of the perſon - 
« who imitates it. Whatever we loved and admired 
« in Agricola, ſtill remains, and will for ever remain 
« in the minds of men, and in the perpetual fame 
« that attends noble and great actions. Many of the 
% Ancients will be ſunk in oblivion without the leaſt 
% remain of fame or reputation; but Agricola will 
« be carried down to poſterity, and ſurvive in im- 
« mortal honour.” Quicquid ex Agricola amavimus, 
quicquid mirati ſumus, manet, manſurumgue eft in ani- 
mis hominum, in eternitate temporum, fand rerum. 
Nam multos veterum velut inglorios & ignobiles obli- 
vio obruet 3 Agricola poſteritati narratus & traditas | 
ſuperſtes erit (7). (7) Idem, ibis 
[G] Moreri has committed ſeveral errors in this 
Article.) I. He tells us, that when Agricola was 
choſen 2ueſtor or Treaſurer of Afia, be afted with . 
great integrity, and did not ſuffer himſelf to be per- 
verted by the ill example of 1s yrepecEssor Lucius 
Saivivs OTno Tirianus. But it appears from Ta- 
citus, that Salvius Titianus was Pro-Conſul of Afia 
at the ſame time that Agricola was Queſtor, and not 
his Predeceſſor in that office. Beſides, that Hiſto- 
rian calls him only Salvius Titianus, and not as Mo- 
reri has done. II. He tells us, that Agricola paſſed over 
to Ireland, a country till then unknown to the Ro- 
mang, tobich be ſubdued. But we find nothing of 
this in Tacitus, who only tells us, that he had a de- 
ſign'to make a deſcent upon that Iſland ; but this was 
never executed by him. . He ſays, that upon 
Agricola's return to Rome, Domitian would not ſuffer 
him to enter the city in the day time, left be ſhould be 
honoured by a public triumph. But 'we find from Ta- 
citus, thit Agricola entered in this private manney 
for fear of giving umbrage to Domitian, and not that 
the Emperor gave any orders for that purpoſe. IV. 
He tells us, that Tacitus has affirmed, that Ye/paſian 
romiſed to give his daughter in marriage to Agricola: 
t there is nothing Fike this in ie Hiſtorian ; 
and it appears that he was married long before to 
Domitia Decidiana, who ſurvived him. 


(3) M 


name; but as there are but three or four, who are particularly known to me, I ſhall 


ſpeak only of the 
AGRICOLA 


M. 


(GEORGE) a German Phyſician, was excellently well verſed in the 


knowledge of metals. He.was born at Glaucha in Miſnia the 24th of March 1494. 
The diſcoveries which he made in the mountains of Bohemia after his return from Italy, 
gave him fo ardent a deſire of examining accurately into every thing that related to 
metals, that even when he was engaged by his friend's advice in the practice of Ph 


ſtudy of Foſſils. In order to gratify this 


fick at Joachimſtal (a), he employed all the time that he could 


flibly ſpare in the 
paſſion the more intenſely he removed to 


(s) In 


it not only the penſion procured him from Maurice Duke of Saxony, but likewiſe 


of his own eſtate, ſo that he gained by 


his labours much more glory than profit. 


— ſed ſeveral works upon his favourite ſubject, as well as upon divers others 


LA. 


L4J] He compoſed ſeveral works upon his fa- 
wourtle ſubjeft, as well as" upon divers ot bers] 
The Titles of ſome are as follow. De Ortu && 
| Caufis Subterraneorum. De Natura eorum, que 
effluunt ex terra. De Natura Foſſilium. De ne- 
catis Fontibus. De ſubterranei: Animantibur. De 

veteribus e novis Metallis, De Re metallica. I 
at efteem as a work of Politics his Oration De Bello 
Year Turcis inferends. (+) 3 as a work of Controverſy his 


e criticiſed upon what Budeus, Leonard Portius and Alciat 


had wrote con- 
cerning 


Treatiſe de Traditionibas Apoſtolicis ; and as a work of 
Phyſic his Book De Pee. Melchior Adam is not 
certain whether the two laſt works were ever printed. 
I am alſo ignorant of it with regard to the Treatiſe of 
Controverſy ; but I am well aſſured, that the other 
was printed at Baſil in the year 1554, and that there 

ere two editions of it before Melchior Adam 
publiſhed his Book. See Merklin in his Lindenius 
reno tu,. 8 | 


7 5 = 


(b) 
Ada 
by, 


)Bodin. Method. pared with Agricola (b). I muſt not omit to obſerve, that when Duke Maurice and Duke 
r. See inPope 
Mrs Cenſura 


celebrior. Autho- 
rum, p- 413. 2 

t many ho- 
nourable Elogi- 


to be removed from Chemnits to Zeits, where it was interred in the 
(d). Such are the effects of a blind zeal [D] 


(d) Id. ibid» p+ 
77 eg · 


2) Where he 
taught Greek. 


(3) Melchior. 
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cerning Weights and Meaſures, and diſcovered ſeveral errors in them. Alciat under- 


took a defence of himſelf, but without ſucceſs. 


Bodin is of opinion, that Ariſtotle and 


345 


Pliny may be ſaid to be perfectly ignorant, with regard to the knowledge of Metals, if com: (b 


Auguſtus went to 
in order to ſhew 


ne in the latter part of his life, though at firſt he had ap- 
ared not very averſe from it [ B], rendered him ſo odious to the Lutherans, that they 


with which 


: emmibus 
He died at ric, 
he randum ; qu» eit 
erat devinctus, 
1h modo negli- 
gerdum putnaret, 
In excrcitu rum 


padre 
nanti cum dul- 
you the army of Charles the Fifth in Bohemia, Agricola attended them, 7. l 
is fidelity, though this obliged him at the ſame rime to quit the care 
of his eſtate, his children and his wife, who was then big with child (4) 
Chemnits the 21ſt of November 1555, a very firm Papiſt. The zea 


3 Akri attacked the Proteſtant doctri 


fortunis etiam 


Pi 


cum jus ju- 


uffered his body to continue unburied for five days together [CJ]. So that it was obliged pr? ſirer milica- 


[B] He appeared at firſt not very much averſe from 
the Proteſtant Doctrine.] He diſapproved not only 
of the ſcandalous traffic of indulgences, but alſo of 
ſeveral- other things. We have four verſes of his, 
which were poſted up in the ſtreets of Zwickaw (2) 


in the year 1519. They relate to the indulgences of 


Rome. 


Si nds injecto ſalvabit ciſtula nummo, 
Heu nimium infelix tu mihi, po; eris ! 
Si nos, Chriſte, tua ſervatos morte beaſti, 
Fam nihil infelix tu mibi, pauper, eris. 


« Tf wealth alone ſalvation can procure 
© How ſad a fate for ever waits the 

« But if thou, Chriſt, our only Saviour be, 
« Thy merits ſtill may bleſs ev*n poverty!“ 


Melchior Adam is of opinion, that four things pre- 
vented the converfion of Agricola. I. The raſh and 
unguarded Writings of ſome Divines. II. The ſcan- 


. You will riot be ſurprized that I pay 
0 


principal church 


vit. 
Adam. Vite 
Medicor, p. 79. 


1-1chior 


not venture abſolutely to aſſert it was falſe, that 


an Italian had defired them by a letter to perform 
this laſt office of humanity z but I cannot ſee any 
probable ground for it. Scaliger's memory, or at 
leaſt that of his pupils, ſeems to have confounded 
different things. There is extant a Letter of Mat- 


thiolus, wherein he complains that ſo venerable an 


old man as George Agricola ſhould not be allowed 


in his own country ground enough to bury him. 


Id. Matthiolus ad Caſpar. Nevium Med. (lib. z. epiſi) 
queritur, hunc præclarum probumque ſenem in patria 
tantum terre non inveniſſe, quo ſuum operiretur cada- 
ver (6). This might give occafion to that falſe ſup- 


(6) Melch. A- 


poſition, that an Italian had deſired by a letter thoſe, 4 m. Vit. Medic, 


whe had the body of that learned man, to bury him. 
little regard to 
what the great Scaliger ſays here; for how can I de- 
pend upon him in any thing relating to Agricola, 
when he tells us at another time, that he was a per- 
fe infidel in point of Religion, and ſcarce deſerved 
even common burial ? Non minus eruditus, & in cen- 


dalous Lives of ſeveral of the followers of the Re- ſendd meta/lorum naturd curioſus fuit, quam ver? im- 


formation. IIT. The deſtroying of the images; and 
the inſurrection of the Peaſants. IV. The natural 
inclination, which he had for the pomp of cere- 
monies (3). Of theſe four reaſons the three firſt ren- 


Ai m. Vit. Me der'd Eraſmus entirely averſe to the Proteſtant Party. 


d car. p · 80. 


{tt 


- 


A great many other perſons, who had intenſely long- 
ed for the Reformation of the Church, ſtumbled at 
the fame ſtone as Eraſmus; and thence it is, that 
Theodore Beza met with ſo many perſons, who had 
once taſted of the good ſeed, and yet afterwards fell 
back into their former errors (4). Whenever this 
affair is mentioned to thoſe, who are capable of at- 
tending to reafon, it is obſervable that they ſay, that 
in the ſituation, in which things then were, there 
was no poſſibility of ſupporting the cauſe, and ad- 
vancing it further by a moderate way of writing, 
and by mere pitience;/ and that ſo the providence of 
God, whoſe methods are always infinitely wiſe, permit- 
that men ſhould appear ſuch as they are, in the great 
work of Reformation, in order to obtain his end 
more naturally, which was, (as experience ſhews us,) 
to prevent one Religion from entirely ruining the 
other. This is well ſaid. There are ſome means, 


which as they are the moſt proper to compleat half 


the work, are for that very reaſon incapable of finiſh- 
ing the whole. . 

[C] They /ſ:ffered his body to continue.unburied for 
five days together.) Scaliger condemns. this behavi- 
our of theirs with a great deal of reaſon. Agrico- 


(5) In Scaligera- lam, ſays he (5), 9 nibil deftius, Lutherani mor- 


Ws, p. 5. 


Adam. Lit. Theo- 
8 p. 40g. 


"Fuum 


pelire noluerunt, quia manſerat Pontificius. 
Ttalus quidam ſeripfit & bortatus e, ut ſepelirent 
hominem Chriſtianum : Barbaries magna. i. e. The 
« Lutherans would not ſuffer Agricola, one of the 
« learnedſt men of that time, to be buried, merely 
« becauſe he had continued a Roman Catholic. An 
„Italian Gentleman writ to them, and exhorted 
* them to bury a man who was a Chriſtian. This 
% conduct of theirs was very barbarous.” I would 


Pius, nulli addiftus Religioni, ut poſt mortem vix ſe- 
peliri meruerit (7). 
f [D] Suth are the effet of 
is ſcarce a Proteſtant now, but what condemns this 
uſage of Agricola's dead body; and I doubt not, but that 
ſince that time the greateſt part of the Lutherans con- 
demned it likewiſe. Melchior Adam ſeems to caft 
the whole blame of it upon the Miniſter of the 
ace. It is at this time much eafier to obſerve the 
ill conſequences of this falſe zeal ; length of time 
has appeaſed the reſentment, which like an impetuous 
ſtorm, darkned the skies. | 


Eripiunt ſubito nubes calumgue diemgue 
Teucrorum ex oculis : ponte nox incubat atta (8). 


« Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the skies &c. 
Dryden Virg. 


What exceſſes are we carried to, in the way of re- 
priſals, and when we think we have reaſon to ſpeak, 
as Dido does in Virgil, 


Res dura, & regni novitas, me talia cogunt 


p · 80. 


(7) Scaligerana 


4 blind zeal.) There , Þ 80. 


(8) Virgil u. 


I, 1. v. 88. 


Moliri (9) ! (9) Eneid. IIb. 
„My cruel fate, 1. ver. 567. 

« And doubts attending an unſetled ſtate 

« Force me, &c. | Dryd. Virg. 


Paul Freher tells us, that Agricola fell into ſuch a 


violent heat of paſſion in a diſpute in Divinity, that 
it threw him into a high fever, which carried him 


off immediately (10). He quotes only Melchior (16) Pauli Fre« 
Adam for proof of this, who mentions nothing of beri Thcarrum 


it. It is very probable, that Agricola had irritated 
the Lutherans by ſome inſtances of an exceſlive aver- 
fion to them, Peter Albinus repreſents him (11) as 


an obſtinate and rigid Roman Catholic. Compare cle 


this with the firſt Scaligerana. 


| AGRICOLA (JOHN), a Saxon Divine, born at Iſlebe (a) the 20th of April 1492 
(5) Melchior, (5), Was the cauſe of great diſorders in the Proteſtant Religion, which he embraced. 
It is ſaid, that he attended the Elector of Saxony as his Miniſter to the Diet of Spire 
in the year 1526, and to that of Augſbourg in the year 1530.. But it is very certain, 


that in thoſe journies he was only. Miniſter to Count 


ansfeld. It is true, that Count 


attended upon the Elector of Saxony, and during that time his Miniſter preached ſome- 
_ times 


8 ff 


Viror. Illufir. 
p- 1238. 


(11) In his chro- 
icle of Miſnia. 


(4) A town be- 
longing to Count 
Mansfeld. He 
was as well 
known by the 
name of [ſlebirs 
as by that of A. 
gricela, 


times before the Elector; which whs the ground of that miſtake. Agricola had a 
very good talent at preaching ; this made him imagine himſelf a very conſiderable 
perſon, and that he might eaſily raiſe himſelf above Melancthon; for which rea- 
ſon he wrote againſt him in the year 1527 (c). His reſtleſs and ambitious temper (e) Concernizy 


induced him in che year 1536 to demand leave to quit his own country, where he was {15 erm of «- 
Miniſter and N of a College. His demand was attended with ſo many com- 4 


tion, drawn up 


plaints, and appeared ſo unreaſonable to Count Mansfeld, that though he gained it, it Y MelanGthoa, 
was with the ſevereſt reproaches upon his ingratitude, avarice and drunkenneſs; be- 
fides which, he was told, that he had exerciſed his function very negligently, and diſ- 
puted more againſt the Proteſtants than the Papiſts. He went thence to Wiktembery, 
and obtained there the place of a Profeſſor and a Miniſter. He taught ſeveral very 
dangerous doctrines concerning the uſe of the Law under the Goſpel, and in ſhort 
became the founder of the Sect of the Antinomians (d). Luther, who had been before his (/ Se the art. 
good friend [4], attacked him with great ſeverity, and obliged him to promiſe a recan- 3— 
tation of his errors; but while the form of it, which he was to ſign, was drawing up, 
Luther publiſhed ſeveral new books, which 2 wag Agricola in ſo ſenſible a manner, 
be) On the act that he preſented (e) to the Elector a very abuſive petition againſt his antagoniſt, in 
hoop 154% which he complains among other things, that he had imputed ſentiments to him which 
ſembly at Smal- he had never eſpouſed. Luther anſwered this, with his uſual vehemence and fire, and 
RIO that he might not continue under the imputation of a public flanderer, he brought 
teſtimonies from Iſlebe concerning ſeveral private converſations of Agricola. The Divines 
of Wittemberg came — to the aſſiſtance of Luther, and pronounced abſo- 
lutely, that his accuſations were well grounded. The Elector of Saxony, very much 
embarraſſed with this affair, had appointed judges for both parties, and expreſſed his 
deſire, that they would find ſome method of accommodation, and then he made Agri- 
cola promiſe not to depart till the examination was over. This promiſe was broken; 
Agricola retired ſecretly to Berlin (f), without waiting for an anſwer to his de- V In the yea 
mand for leave to depart. The Elector of Brandenburg endeavoured to make a recon- 
ciliation between him and Luther, but nothing could be done in it, except under one 
or other of theſe two conditions, either that Agricola ſhould return to wait the deci- 
ſion of the judges, or that he ſhould give a formal recantation of his errors in writing, 
and retract the injuries and reproaches which he had caſt upon Luther. He choſe the 
latter condition [B], and publiſhed a book at Berlin, in which he aſks pardon of thoſe 
whom he had offended by his errors, and eſpecially of Luther; and proteſts that he 
is reſolved to live and die in that faith which he had before attacked. * did not 
confide in theſe ſtrong proteſtations of his. Agricola upon this complained to the 
Elector of Saxony, and aſſured him, that he never had felt ſo ſenſible a regret for any 
thing as for the conteſt, which he had with that Man of God (g); and that ſince he could () Sce the Ree 
not be believed even upon his oath, he referred his cauſe to the Judge of the whole * [21 
world. However, he humbly beſeeched his Highneſs the Elector to order the pay- 
ment of his ſtipend for three months, which was due to him, becauſe he had the 
greateſt occaſion for it to ſupport his wife and nine children (H). I believe that he was (5) Taken from 
never able to recover the favour. either of the EleQor, or of Martin Luther, How- gaben td: 
ever he comforted himſelf without doubt with the reputation which he gained at Berlin Lutheraniim of 
by being Preacher at court, and by being choſen to compoſe a work which made . 
a prodigious noiſe in the world: I mean the Interim which he wrote in conjunction 306, to p 319 
(i) He was com- with Julius, Phlug and Michel Heldingus (i), in the year 1548. It is ſaid, that the 
mony es Emperor rewarded Agricola very magnificently for his ſhare in that affair. The con- 
us, becauſe he teſt which was raiſed ſome time after in Germany among the Proteſtant Divines (&), (+) It was c- 


was titular Bi- 


hope Siden, Ihewed that this Miniſter was a man of a dangerous ſpirit, and of a very turbulent a g u. le 
ſpirit. He appeared very buſy in bringing matters to a ſettlement, and in all his ligioa. 


conferences 


[4] Luther... had been his good friend.] They reputation of Luther to ſupport it. The Papiſts would 
were both of the ſame town. We find that Agrico- receive a prodigious advantage from any reflection 
la was Secretary to Luther at the Conference at . upon him. Have not we ſeen many inſtances of this 
ki) Seckendorf. fic in 1519 (1), and that he was ſent to Francfort in kind, where thoſe, who are but Pygmies in compa- 
Hiſt. Luth. lib. 1. 1525 (2), With a letter from Luther to the Magi- riſon of Luther, have by this means —_ the. 
p. 92. liter. r. ſtrates, in order to be received as a Miniſter of 3 Church - diſcipline and ſeverities, which they deſerved 
2 Goſpel there. The author, whom I 2 (3), cen- for their irregularities ? The ſecond reaſon, upon 
(J) Ibid. lib. 3. ſures Monſr. Varillas, for ſaying that Luther under- which Agricola acted, was plainly the apprehenſion 
p. 306, num. 1. took nothing of importance without the concurrence of loſing, if he ſhould continue obſtinate, his quarter's 
of Agricola. This is puſhing the matter too far, ſtipend, which was due to him. Read what follows: 
and it is impoſſible to give proofs of that fact. Negue tamen hoc ſeripto ſtatim, ut ſperaverat, Luthe- 
LB] He choſe the latter condition.] It is probable, ro de verd converfione 14 fidem fecit; id quod ip/e 
that he was induced to this low ſubmiſſion by theſe Agricola literis d. 19. Decemb. apud Flectorem Samo- 
two reaſons; Firſt, that he ſaw nothing was to be nie gueritur, nihilque tota vita fibi gravius accidiſſe 
hoped for from the deciſion of his cauſe: becauſe guam fimultatem illam cum viro Dei, quem ipſe pa- 
he could not 2 from it, unleſs Luther was de- tris /oco veneratus fit, & in cujus obſequio mori wie- 
clared at the {ame time a flanderer of his brethren. /it, apud quem tamen nihil proficiat, ne juranenti 
And therefore he muſt have been the moſt. credu-- guidem oblatione; ideo ſe Deo cauſam committere. 
lous man in the world, if he had expected ſuc- Petit tamen ut fibi, ad alendum uxorem novemgue 
ceſs in Saxony on thoſe terms. The people would /iberos, trimeftre, quod reſtare fibi dicit, ſalarium 
undoubtedly have ſtoned the Judges, if they had mon denegetur, /e enim id diligenti leftione promeri- 

caſt ſuch an odium upon their great Reformer. The tem (4). | | 


(4) Seckendort. 
Church, they would have urged, had need of the good 


Hiſt. Lui ber. p- 
zo. num. 10. 


7j v 
us, H 
libs 30 
1490 
B. 
Mont 


- 


»ndork. 
be 7. b 
0 16. 


conferences for that end, he gave full ſcope to the flueney of ſpeech, which he was natu- 
rally maſter of; but it was all to no ＋ — He died at Berlin in 1366. He had (=) Micrztius, 
r 


% 5 the la- been Superintendant () of the Mark of 


therans term 
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andenburg (n). It is ſaid, that he wanted 7 . rape 


* reſtore the uſe of holy oils in the caſe of the ſick, and that he was very poſitive 167 edit. ann» 


who have the 


3 — He wrote but few books [C]. it is carrying the matter much to E. to ſay that hep. 411. 


returned to Popery [D]. 
[C] He wrote but few Books.) 4s Bieplication 0 


three hundred German Proverbs was one of the firl 
(5) lem, libs 2. He there treats Ulric, Duke of Wirtemberg (5) ex- 


Þ 135. tremely ill. This was complained of, ſo that the 


author was obliged to acknowledge his fault in a ve- 

3 ſubmiſſive letter. However this did not prevent 

uke Ulric from alledging, amongſt other grievances, 

at the Diet of Francfort in the year 1536, that John 

Agricola was ected in the country of Mansfeld, 

tho' he had abuſed him in the moſt virulent and 

6) dem, p. 142+ public manner (6). The author added above four 
0 b, hundred Proverbs to his ſecond edition of this work. 
He wrote Commentaries upon St. Luke; he confuted 

the Explication of the nineteenth Pſalm, publiſhed in 


(5) Melchior. High Dutch by Thomas Muncer, &c. (7). 
== Vit. T- [OD] He did not return to Popery.] It is very cer- 
* p · 41 I, | 


tain, that when he left Saxony, he retired to the 
Court of Brandenbourg, where the Elector Joachim 
II, who had eſtabliſhed the Reformation in his domi- 
(8) Seckendorf, nions, in the year 1539 (8), received him with great 
Hf. Luther. lib. diſtinction, and made him his Preacher in ordinary. 
3-234, & fer. It is no leſs certain, that he enjoyed the favour of that 
Prince till his death. It is a very great error there- 
_ 1 ſay, as —_— and Paul 2 do, 
that Agricola was a Papiſt, unc Pontificiis ſeſe adj 
xerat, at the time —— Charles 2 ec — 


him to draw up the Interim. He relaxes, I con- 


that they would work the ſame miraculous cures as they did in the primitive ages (2). (=) Meh. A- 


dam. Vit. Thoolog, 


feſs, upon ſeveral things, in the Interim; but did not 
Phlug and the Biſhop of Sidon do the ſame upon ſeve- 
ral others ? And were they Lutherans upon. that ac- 
count? It is very true that the project formed by 
theſe three men did not ſatisfy either Proteſtants 
or Papiſts: But there is a great difference to be 
made between thoſe, who for the ſake of peace give 
up ſome particulars of the Reformation, and thoſe, 
who actually abandon the Proteſtant Communion to 
enter into that of Rome. Agricola was without doubt 
of the former claſs ; but as he never * in the 
other, he ought not to be conſidered as a Papiſt. 
There is a great miſtake therefore in thoſe words of 
Micrzlius ; Job. Agricola . . . nofter primd, deinde 


fuus, tandem Pontificiorum (9)- i. e. John Agrico- (9) Micrzlius, 


« Ja was of our party at firſt, then of a particular one Syntagma. Hifi. 
of his own, and at laſt of the Roman Catholic.” Eck] 5. 733 


I cannot tell, whether what he ſays three lines lower, 
Homini Epicuræo fimilior quam pio Theologo, ut ſeri- 
bit Ofiander ad annum 1 566, guo obiit Agricola. i. e. 
« He was more like an Epicurean than a pious Di- 
vine, as Ofiander ſays of him in his Chronicle un- 
« der the year 1566, in which Agricola died,” is to 
be underſtood as if he was a man of pleaſure, or only 


as if he held that all Religions were equally indiffe- 
rent in themſelves. 


AGRICOLA (MICHAEL) a Lutheran Miniſter at Abo in Finland, was the firſt 
who tranſlated the New Teſtament into the language of that country, which contributed 
(a) Mierælius, „ much to the propagation of Lutheraniſm (a). 


4%. Eccle. page 
_ Century. 
ſide the Alps, 
Agricola. This great man was of ve 


GRICOLA (RODOLPHUS) was one of the moſt learned men in the fifteenth 
Italy, which at that time treated every thing as barbarous, that was on this 
produced no genius comparable to what Friſeland could boaſt of in her 


mean extraction [A]. He was born in the year 
1442 in the village of Bafflon two miles from Groningen. 


He gave proofs even in the 


lower claſſes at ſchbol what a figure he would one day make in the world; and he had 


ſcarce taken his d 


egree of Maſter of Arts at Louvain, when he was offered a Profeſ- 
ſorſhip. But his inclination carried him rather to travel. 


to Paris, after having lived in the former like an ancient athlete, that i 


He went from Louvain 
with all the 


imaginable ſobriety, chaſtity and application to labour [B]. From Paris he went to 


A] He was of very mean extractian.] I know that 
in the Life of Agricola among the Profeſſors of Gro- 
ningen we are told, that he was born of one of the 
moſt conſiderable families in Friſeland : Ex Agrico- 
tarum familia apud Frifios inter honoratiores ſemper 
habita vir hic incomparabilis oriundus. But as that 
Life is not at all different from that in Melchior 
Adam, it is not ſufficient to ballance the teflimony of 
Ubbo Emmius. Let us ſee then what he ſays, fince 
he underſtood the Hiſtory of his own country better 
than any man in the nels. Obſeuris natalibus apud 
Bafloos ortus (Rodolphus Agricola) tantum fibi in li- 

ij Ubbo Emmi- teris nomen paravit per omnem Europam, ut, c. (i). 

us, Hiſt. Friſio., I have been referred (2) to two proofs of Emmius's 

WI ad ann. opinion from the Letters of Agricola. One is, that 

r Moe uu his ſiſter by the mother's fide was. ſent to Groningen 

Monnoie. to learn to work in furs, and to make cuſhions, pelli- 
cea opera & texturam pulvinariam. The other is, 
that the father of that girl was Receiver to the church 
in his own village. He was in t diſtreſs, upon 
his being robbed by one of his ſons of an hundred 
florins, which belonged to the church, Yenit ad me 
nudius tertius pater tuus turbatus & gemens, & prope 
cum lacrymis gueſtus et mibi, Henricum fratrem netrum 
pridie ejus diei clam ſibi abtuliſſt centum florenos naſtræ 
moneta ex pecunid ſacrd, cujus curam, ut ſcis, ille gerit. 
Our Rodolphus, who was then at Groningen, wrote 
thus N his brother by the mother's ſide. 

LB] Like. an ancient Athlete, that is with all the 
imaginable ſobriety, haſty s and application to la- 
bour.] The ancients obſerve, that their Athleta or 


Italy, 


Wreſtlers inured themſelves to labour, and abſtained 
carefully from wine and women. 


| 25 ftudet optatam curſu contingere netam, 
ulta tulit fecitque puer; ſudavit, & alfit, 
AssTrInuir VEeNERE BT Vino(3). | 
| That is, ** &a 
The man that is reſolv'd the prize to gain, Fort. ver. 
« Doth often run and take a world of pain; 412, & ſeg« 
« Bear heat and cold, his growing ſtrength improve, 
« Nor taſte the joys of wine, nor ſweets of love. 
Creech Horace. 
This abſtinence was very remarkable in Agricola ; 
and the other kind of temperance with regard. to 
drinking was. very uncommon and fingular in him, 
conſidering the country where he lived. Lovanii 
vixit honeſtiſim ab omni compotatione ac commeſſatio- 
ne contra gentis ſue morem alieniſſimus. Tantus 
erat in eo bonarum literarum amor, tam indefeſſum 
Audium, ut turpis Veneris fornices & luftra ne nove- 
rit guidem (4). This virtue of chaſtity was always (4) Melch. A- 
very rare, and the other continues ſo ſtill. For dam. Yice Pbi: 
the. infinite ſcandal of * and Learning, b. P. 25. 
we ſee almoſt univerſally amongſt Students an hor- 
rible inclination to debauchery. Perhaps they were 
as bad formerly; and in that caſe I am aſtoniſhed, 
that we have not had a Praverb of this kind, Size 
Venere & Baccho, frigent Muſe, i. e. Without 
„Venus and Bacchus the Muſes grow cold,” as we 
have already, Sing Cerere & Libero friget Venus, i. e. 
> Without Ceres and Bacchus Venus grows anguid.” 
| t 
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Italy, and ſtaid two years at Ferrara [C] where the Duke honoured him with a great 


many conſiderable, favours. Theodorus Gaza read Lectures upon Ariſtotle in that 


city. Agricola, who was one of his Auditors, read likewiſe Lectures in his turn, 
2 was no leſs admired for his ſtyle than for his accent. It was a very ſenſible regret 


to that nation, that he was not born in Italy. It was in his power at his return to his 


own country to have been preferred to the moſt confiderable employments; but his 


love for learning prevented him from e in them, or made him leave them im- 


mediately. He accepted at laſt of a poſt at Groningen, and attended the court of 
Maximilian I. for ſix months upon the affairs of that city. He executed this commiſ- 
fion with t ſucceſs, but had no reaſon to commend the gratitude of his maſters, 


ſo that he left them, and returned to his travels. He refuſed, out of his great fondneſs 
for liberty, to accept the Preſidentſhip of a College, which was offered him at Ant- 
werp. For how could he be induced to accept it, when he had refuſed to enter into 
the ſervice of the Emperor Maximilian though upon, very advantageous terms ? He 
preferred repoſe and independence ro every other conſideration, which ſhewed the juſt- 

eſs of his taſte. After he had lived this ambulatory kind of life for many years, he 

xed at laſt in the Palatinate, where the Biſhop of Worms, whom he had inſtructed in 
the Greek language, had found means to ſettle him. It was in the year 1482 that he 
fixed in the Palatinate, where he paſſed the reſt of his life [D], ſometimes at Heidel- 
berg, and ſometimes at Worms. The Elector Palatine was pleaſed to hear him diſ- 
courſe concerning antiquity, and deſired him to compoſe an Abridgment of ancient Hi- 
ſtory. Agricola performed this with great accuracy and beauty. He read publick 
** at Worms; but his Auditors being more accuſtomed to the querks and ſub- 
tleties of Logic than to polite Literature, had not that turn of genius which he de- 
ſired. He began to ſtudy Divinity about the fortieth year of his age z and having no 
hopes to ſucceed in it without the knowledge of the Hebrew, he applied himſelf to that 
language, which he began to make a 


progreſs in [E], by the aſſiſtance of a Jew. () En v 


Bur death, which ſeized him at Heidelberg the 28th of October 1485 (a), 
not to continue it. He reſigned up his ſoul to God in a ve 


Hi deceived there- 
ſuffered him * 


devour manner, and was was informed, 


buried in the Franciſcan habit in the church of the Minor Friars in that city. The ac- pr gy » 


count which has been given of his character plain! 
honeſt man, ſincere, without envy, moderate 


It ſeems that Youth in all Academies have a long 
while behaved themſelves in ſuch a manner, as if 
the former of theſe maxims were true. 
[C] And he flaid two years at Ferrara.] He learn- 
ed Greek there, and taught Latin. He diſputed with 
Guarinus, which of them could write beſt in Proſe, 
and with the Strozza's, who could make the beſt Verſe; 
and with reſpe& to Philoſopy he had converſations 
(6) Valerii An- With Theodorus Gaza (6). 
dreæ, Bib, Belg, [D] It was in the — 1482 that he fixed in the 
e 


p. 798. Palatinate ; where paſſed the reſt of his 4 
Melchior Adam aſſures 22 this. Cum hoc A 
Camerario Dalburgio) ab anno 1482 partim Heidel- 
bergæ, partim Wormatie, ad ultimum vite «fum 
(7) Melch. A. fue vixit conjunttiſſim? (7). But Mr. de la Mon- 
dam. Vitæ Pbi- noie has diſcovered an error in this account; which 
bef. p. 16, he has been pleaſed to remark to me as follows : 


* Rodolphus Agricola in a letter of his to Jacobus 

* Barbirianus, dated by miſtake 92, inſtead of 82, 

and in another of the ſame date to his brother 

«« John, tells them that in a Journey he took that 

«« ſame year to Heidelberg, he had promiſed John 

** d'Alburg, Chancellor of the Count Palatine, and 

«© Biſhop of Worms, to return to him the year fol- 

„ lowing. We find however by his other Letters, 

„that he did not return thither before the middle 

« of the year 1484. So that the calculation of Voſ- 

* fius, pag. 566. de Hiſtor. Latin. concerning Ro- 

«« dolphus Agricola's having been three years Regent 

($) Obſerve that at Heidelberg (8), is not at all juſt, Sigiſmond of 
Melchior Adam Folgul, commonly called Sigi/mundus Fulginus, 
does not ſay, that „ js alſo miſtaken, wh he tells us, that Rodolphus 
Phila. © died upon the road in his return from Rome to 
phy at Heidel- his own country. He departed from Rome in 
berg Voſſtius 1480, and he Ged five years after at Heidelberg. 
leppoſes that he + 1 cannot diſcoyer by reading his works, that he 
4 there « eyer performed the function of a Profeſſor at 
* years « Worms.” We have a Letter of r Scottus 
ted the 18th of February 1484, in which he 

ays, that he underſtood with a great deal of ſa- 


tisfaction, that Agricola had begun to read Lectures to 


the young Students at Heidelberg. Argentinam reverſus, 
cum intellexiſſem . . . te Heidelberg carpifſe purgare, 
& linguas juvenum & auresr, ut ille nil ſceleroſum 
balbutiant, he verd tuis tam peritis & dulcibus ele- 
gantiis delilatæ, omnes illas ſciolorum inſulſas & 


ſhews us, that he was a very fony year: ole 
good-natured, He was never married, gmt; os 5 
| though 39. 


verboſas ineptiar quaſs magitas incantationes decli- 


nent ; tum ego vebementer ſum gaviſus (9). (9) Centuria , 


, (E] He began to make à good progreſs in if.) We Epiſtolar. Ph. 
finc 


his own account, that at firſt the ſtudy of it _ _ 


ſeemed to him very difficult. Studia Hebrea. . "= 56. 

mam & plurimim negotii, uti ſeribit ipſe, exbibue- Fe 

runt, ut fbi videretur cum Anteo luctari (10). At- (20) _—_ 
terwards meeting with a Jew, who underitood that I p. 18. 
language pretty well, he gained ſo much knowledge 

of it in a few months, as to be able to tranſlate ſeve- 

ral of David's Pſalms without any error. Nays 

Judæum ejus lingue utcungue peritun paucis nen- 

ſibus tantum profecit, ut aliguot Pſalmos Davidicos in 

Latinam linguam citra culpam tranſtulerit (11). (11) Idem, ibid, 
However we have no grounds to ſay with Voſſius, P. 79: 

that he was very /earned in the Hebrew, Hebraicè 

doftiſfimns (12). We may juſtly diveſt him of that (12) De Hf, 
ſuperlative title, and treat him as a Cavalier, who is Lat. p. 566. 
obliged to diſmount, and placed among the Foot. 

Geiner has diſtinguiſh'd this point much better than 

Voſſius. The latter has given the ſuperlative indif- 

ferently to his skill in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; 

but Geſner expreffes himſelf more accurately thus; 

Græci & Latini jermonis peritus, & Hebraice lingue 

non ignarus (13). i. e. He was skilled in the Latin 14) Geſner- 
and Greek tongues, and not ignorant of the He- Bib. tolio 585+ 
brew.” He borrows theſe words from Trithemius. $10) 
Konig carries it even farther than Voſlius ; for he uſes 

the | Kori callentiſimus. See below the third 

error of Varillas. We may obſerve likewiſe, that 

Trithemius does not ſpeak with ſufficient exactneſs, 

when he tells us, that Agricola made a tranſlation of 

the P/alter from the original Hebrew (14) ; for it is (14) Woted by 
never uſual to rank amongſt the works of an author 5%. _ 71 
the Exerciſes which he made, while he was learning bad. 4 

a language, Now it is plain, that Agricola's tranſla- likewiſe affirms 
tion of ſome of the Pſalms of David, was an Exer- the fame thing - 
ciſe, which his Jew corre&ed for him. This Jew was 

converted to Chriſtianity, and John Dalburg, Biſhop | 

of Worms (15), maintained him in his houſe. . (1 5) Not of Het 
of regard to Agricola, if we may depend upon Vale- dIbere, = — 

rius Andreas. Primus exſulantes + German Gratas , 4, 

reftitwit literac, quibus tate provettior etiam He- ances, tom. 1. 

braitas adjecit, praeveptore uſus Judæo guodam ad pay. 276. 
dem converſo, quem Wormatienſir Epiſcopus Joanne. (19) Val. And: 


Dalburgius ſolius Rodolphi cauſa domi ſue alebat (16). : — Belg. Peg 
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though he was in love, or ſeemed to be fo, ſeveral times. Tie had reſolved in his 
younger years to marry z but having duly. conſidered that affair, he changed his Fe he 
— ſo much out of fear of domeſtic inconveniences, as from a natural indolence in 


El, which rendered him im 
of his own compoſiti 


light, which a 
Adol 


aſſiſtance from the 19 ficians bg 
m man (c). Mr. Vari 


ILIE From @ natural indolence of temper ] As I 
cannot reach the full force of his expreflions, I ſhall 
give the Greek words themſelves which he made uſe 
of, Uzorem aun ago duxit; quanquam in priort 
tate duflurum deſtinirat. Sed pofteaquam incepit di. 
; izs ſe ip 1 averſus oft ab eo canſi- 

0 non incommodis rei rnit, fed deterruit if- 
Jum genus vit ſus &f animes leviſpmis etiam curis 
Gunrvgsr vi The $019; (verba unt ipfins, 
2 1 . % e & 

v (17), 

7 „ the Ladies ſometimes in thit man- 

ner.) 


&þ ola 
1 — ** 1 are vis Tail 


* aks his Hiſtorian, Puellat amar. 
inks the Li nonnunguam fimulabat, verim nungen deperib 4 4 


mongthoſe of the In carum gratiam vernaculd lingud quadam carmina 
Profeſſors of ſeripfit A 7 virginibus primariiſque 
Groningen. amicis 1 us ware if ine modulatiſſime ca- 
He anderſiond 3 | kinds of Muſic, both 


| Inframenta Canchat voce, ata, pubs 


an, Pi * i gd 
ty la. aff fore fare tyfe and and 1 ' that 
0 t, which 5 7 1 9 is the faullawing 
oge.) There was a Who heard a — 
between him and Weffelus, and teſtified, that nd 
lamented extremely the datkneſs of the Church, a 
expreſſed their difapprobation of the Maſs, 
bacy, and the doctrine of the Monks concerniug Jo. 
2. 17777 works (20). ; hes Beek 
oreri tas aken itt „ that Era 
oo and Agricola 1 5 ac ef at Ferrara.] 
It is eaſy to prove this. Eraſmus was born in the 
year 1467. "He ſtudied - Deventer when he was 
twelve or thirteen years old. Agricola was at Fer- 
rara in the year 1476 and 1477, Haw then was it 
pony for him to contract an eternal friendſhip with 
ſmas in that city ? If Moreri had read the pre- 
diftion of Agricola concerning Eraſmus, he would — 
have told us, that it was in this x they ca 
to know each IN The caſe is Alen in 
his return from 
ereiſes of Hegius's Scholars at Deventer, he found ſome- 
thing ſo peculiar in thoſe of Eraſmus, that he had a 
mind to ſee the boy ; and having viewed him very 
attentively, he pronounced that he would 1 * 
eat man. Eraſmus was not twenty years old, when 
gricala died ; and at that time he had not broke 
out of the obſeutity in which he was confined 
his impertinent tutors. 80 that there could not 
fibly be that Rrict friendſhip between him and Agri- 
cola, which Moreri ſpeaks of. Beſides this erros, 
(that I may diſpatch them all at efce,) there are ſe- 
veral athers in that writer. Agricola, ſays he, mas 
well 1hilled in all kinds of Literature, and enen in the 
Greek lag rage. This is juſt a8 ridiculous, as if one 
ſhould: ſay, Such @ man radenſtand : every part — 12 
winity, and even the contraverfies 
Is not the Greek — the + nobleſe parts af 4x 
learning ? I am at a loſs to know where Moreri has 
read, 32 Syndic of the eity of Gra- 
two. 


(13) Match, A- 34347 (18 


- 


21) In his Thes- AC} WP bat be copind. Frag Be Aeg (ag 
7 5 Ne 
77 5 — * muſt e that Eraſmus having 2 2 : 


+ which 8 that one of the xeaſans, 
inch to a proſuſian o 
ws, upon bimy Want thut 1 rus mans 


5 Tu 


* $145 * Scholar of Agricola (23). Open this occalian be re- 


Reuchlin pronounced the Funeral Oration for t ; 
has . a * "OW: en (. and (« (4, Val. Andi 


contatur Medicus, 


Hitter, Adil Laien n ot beef. 7 


ky 


rf patient of the ledſt cars. One would hardly. ima · 

eee ged in the ſtudy of antiquity, % 
yet he treated the - Ladies Roset iy tu manner ( 

is ſaid, that with e to religion he had ſome foretaſte and antici 
red fo eminently in the follow ing age [II]. 
phus Occo a natise of Friſcland, and cor cian to the city of l 
Moreri was miſtaken in ſaying, that Eraſmus 
rara. Paul Freher did not underſtand what he copied Fi frok Eraſmus IX] in oil 
Agricola, We learn from the fame Erafmus, that 


could fet rg" trafic Son 


jon of at 
He left his — — 


* 7 b) Melchior. 
) 345 Sg Fit. Phi. 


e * 


Agricola died for want of time 


gricola became acqualnred a 


1 e 


N his Mites merit. In x "Wl adden ad 4 
mong other things he fays of Wim; that even envy her- 
ſelf could not diſcover any fault in him, except his 
too great contempt for fame, his f en of the fu- 
ture, and his nevet having writ the thing but fot 
amuſement. Freher quotes this remark, as if jt be- 
longed to oO by which means he makes Eraſ- 
mus guilty of a great mikgke ; for the works of A. 

icola collected into a — (24), and printed at Co- (24) ) By the cats 
A in the year 1539, ſhew that he wrote a * en 
deal, and with the utmoſt accuracy and a £77 

2e He die ax 7 want 0 ih ey 

cians.] is what Eraſmus te 
der will be pleaſed to read his own rel 
quis in marks capitali Medicum opperiatur infignem 
aut procul atcerſendum ; 'que re: beminem illom vert 
divinum extinxit, Redolphum Ay A etenim dum 
M1 3 ors N (25 
s vas & tt griat n Adagior. C 

crreft] I. He fays (26), that ite 2 fo rr A Come HI | 
rio 4 mentary, that vot bing ever ejra ped him, which (46) 6) 5. 
be had once fer This is ati hype 48055 e, Which 1 find Aalen de Flo- 
no foundation! for in the Hiſtory. of this eat Man, rege. p. it. 
tho“ we have a vety particular accoufit of his ex- 


5 5 7 


0 1 
(25) _ 


| erer s it probate they would have 6mit- 


ted this, which is the moſt extfaordinary- talent ima- 
ginable II. — a prodigy of learning, toitberi 

any books, but what be borrowed, and without 
228 The hyperbole here is attended with a hoc 
pable Fallity ; for we are told in his Life, that he 
was ſent young to ſchool (27) 5 and that after (25) Putr adus. 
he had learned the Grammar, he went to ſtudy ay coun cn bedum 
Louvain, where he lodged at the college of tbe Ful. =_ . 

con, and performed all the parts of a Student in Phi- Philſoph. per 17 
loſophy, and devoted himſelf likewiſe to perſons, who 
were — for their knowledge of polite Li- 

Ferrara hae was a conſtant auditor of 


Theodorus Gaza. Iii Thoederum Gazam Ariftotelli 


| ſcripts enarrantew diligenter audivit (28). It us true (28) 16id; 5. f 
aly, having read Tune ad Er. 1 bs books (48) p16 


that upon his journeys he carried but' few 

with him, and having left the reſt of his Library 

with his friends, he borrowed what Ne fad occa- 

ſion for: But beſides that there is ſcarce: atiy Man of 

letters, but what does ſo its travelling, will. auy one 
retend to fay, that Agricola got all n 5 


s travels? III. He — his Np yr day 
@ to finiſh ien, that in, wit * 
was reſolved to liars it not ond; in itt purity, 


with all phe c 1 which ware made in it by time 
and the refinement of the —_— He took tht ſame 


care te daun the Greth... 4 laſt be applitd Ait (25) Ste the Re- 
felf to Latin, witheut any re my to tbe remonfirdncts mark [E] abovey 
7 thoſe, rhe would have e bin fram this me- . 5 it 
thod, iy reps, ating. te him, that the babit of writing and — LA 
Cu . 24 
— — very inc 
ons off the Latin. 
5 2 e that a en, Bebe 
Fo Bags | 


ah 


2 


i Ai, — 4 il. 
A et One TH + 
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40. t is un apoſtrophe. to Agricola,) you paſſed 
e — Hebrew and Greek tongues with ſuch an 
„amazing expedition, that you did not ſeem to 
« Have been börn at Groningen in Friſeland, but at 
« Jeruſalem arid Athens, and to have been educated 
„ under the moſt learned Men in the world. The 
Latin tongue you learned and taught with ſuch 
„ ſucceſs, that Kc.“ This I believe gave occaſion 
to Mr. Varillas to imagine that Agricola learned He. 
"brew firſt, then Greek, and laſt of all Latin, and 
that he uſed to compoſe and converſe in Hebrew. 
IV. He made ſuch: 4 furprizing progreſs in Latin, 
| that Eraſmus, who was not general. ? very free in 

. commanding thoſe qualifications in of 
© poiſed himſelf,could not be wearied with admiring him, 
e * \ 7 he had publiſhed his Commentaries 
_ upon the Rhetoric and Logic of Ariſtotle, written 
with an elegance worthy the age of Auguſtus. Eraſ⸗ 
mus was ſo inconfiderable and unknown in the world, 
when Agricola died, that it is very abſurd to trace 
his admiration of him from any time before the 
death of Agricola. Beſides it is an Anachroniſm to 
ſay, that this illuſtrious Man lived ſo long, as till 
Eraſmus's own reputation in polite Learning pre- 
vented him from giving any other perſon a ſhare 
in the glory of it. ** two remarks more to 
make. The Commentaries upon Ariſtotle's Logic were 
not publiſhed till after the author's death. Eraſmus 
acquaints us with this particular, and alſo tells us, 
that they were mutilated and imperſect. La- 
titabant apud neſtio quos Commentarii Diale#ices ; 
(31) Ru. A+ nber in publicum prodierunt, fed mutili(31). How- 
dag Chil. I. Cent. ever it is very certain, that it is not in this work, 
IV. num. 39-P- we are to admire the Latin of Agricola, nor the 
145, elegance of the Auguſtan age. V. The Elefor Pa- 
8  latine . . . ſent for Agricola to Heidelhery .. . gave 
bim the firſt Profeſſrſh of Elaquence in the univer- 
iy. - and made bim Counſellor of State. The Life 
"of Agricola, which we have among the Lives of 
the Profeſſors of Groningen, and that in Melchior 


: 3 A G R 
give us 'octafion. to mention ſome particulars concerning 
Agricola's books, entitled, De Inventione Dialefica(N). 


ri, which be 


the publication of one of 


Adam, mention nothing of this. It is the Biſhop 
of Worms, who is ſaid to have engaged him to go into 
the Palatinate. I | r 
[N] One of Agricola's books, entitled, De Inventio- 
ne Diale&ici.} Here an obſervation follows com- 
municated to me fince the firſt edition. Rodol- 
„ phus Agricola compoſed, no regular Commentaries 
% upon Ariſtotle's Lic or Rhetoric. We have no- 
« thing of his upon that ſubject but three books 
„% De [nventione DialtFich,' printed firſt at Louvain 
in 1516 by the direction of Alard of Amſterdam, 
* who publiſhed them without any order, as he 
* had recovered them, Some time after this one 
« James le Febvre of Deventer cauſed a report to be 
« raiſed that he had a manuſcript De Inventione Dia- 
« /efich that contained three books more than the edi - 
« tion of Louvain. This proved a notorious falfity. 
« Alard, who went on purpoſe to ſee this Le Febyre at 
« Deventer, having examined his manuſcript, found 
* that it was neither larger, nor more correct, than 
« that from which the Louvain edition was printed. 
„ Upon this he reproached Le Febvre for having 
% publiſhed ſuch a falſhood, who endeavoured to 
« excuſe himſelf, though to little purpoſe. 'Since 


« the year 1528 Pompeius Occo, having rectiv- 
« ed the original manuſcript of Agricola, which 
* had belonged to his uncle Adolphus, he put it 


„ into the hands of Alard, who finding it very 
« compleat and in good order had it Tinted at — agg 
Cologne in 4to, with large Commentaries; in the notwithſtanding 
« year 1 $39: Some years before this, John Mat- which the wak 
&% ow 1 to whom Alard had communi- 9% W rs Be 
*« cated his manuſcript, had publiſhed in the ſame; © fon 
„ city with his own See This work, = of —— 
« which is the maſter piece of Agricola, has been and inſerior in 

« always eſteemed for the acturacy of the ſtyle (32), elegance to the 
and the exactneſs of the reaſoning.” This remark ow 8 
is owing to the ſame hand, to which I am' obliged (33) Mr 4 ha 
for that in the note [D] (33). 1 
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/«) Eukb. 1. 4. 7 AGRIPPA, firnamed (CASTOR) (a), flouriſhed under the Emperor Hadrian, 
c.7. S. He- about the year 132 (5). He was a man of great learning (c), and wrote a very accu- Ce) Fukb. ni 


Dy M» de wis 
Jur. c. 21. 


rate work againſt the hereſy of Baſilides, in which he confuted his errors, after he had S. Bien «i. 


(5) Cave, Hi. detected them, and ſhewn his ſeveral evaſions and ſubterfuges. Euſebius tells us (d), (4) Ubi ſora, 


Litter. pag. 35 


edit. Colonies that Agrippa obſerved, that Baſilides had written four and twenty books upon the 


Allobrog, 720. Goſpel A]; that he had forged: Prophets who never exiſted, to whom he 


e very 


ſtrange and uncommon names, ſuch as Barcabas and Barcob [B], in order to ſtrike the 
more forcibly upon the minds of thoſe who were apt to admire ſuch things. He ſaid 
likewiſe, that this Heretic taught, that it was a matter of an indifferent nature to eat 
ſacrifices offered up to idols ; that it was lawful to renounce the faith. in time of per- 
ſecution, and that in imitation of Pythagoras, he enjoined his ſcholars ſilence for five 
years[C]. Theodoret tells us (e), that he confuted Iſidorus the ſon, of Bafilides in a % per. rs. 


upon the Goſpel.) St. Jerom likewiſe informs us of 

1) De Viris I this particular (1) ; adverſum viginti quatuor Baſili- 

ry c. 21. dis heretic valumina, que in Evangelium confecerat, 

Fortiſſi nd 222 Valeſius in his Notes upon Eu- 

(2) Loco ſupra ſebius (2) obſerves, that he does not mention which 
citato. of the Goſpels Bafilides wrote thoſe books u 

on, whether upon that of St. Matthew, or of St. 

' | Mark. He ſuppoſes therefore, that he wrote them 

3) Hom. 1. in upon his own Goſpel, which he publiſhed under 


[4] Baſilides had writttn four and twenty books 


cam. „ his own name, which is mentioned by Origen 
* e (3), who calls it Th r Barde duese, i. e. 


(5) In Martb. The Goſpel according to Bafilides,” and 
6) C. $5: Se.  broſe (4), and St. Jerom (5). We have a Fragment 
LX on of the 13th Book of Baſilides in Archelaus's diſpute 
4 Fits. . with Manes (6) ; and another in Epiphanius (7). 
tuft. c, 21 Theſe books of his were called his Exegetics (8) ; 
(7) Hereſ- xxiv. and Clemens Alexandrinus (9) has given us ſome ex- 
* 2 9 
num. 1 tracts from the 23d Book under that title. The rea- 
e der may conſult Dr. Grabe's Spicilegium (10). 

> ob,” cog. {B] Barcabas and Bareob. } Rufinue has "given 
(16) Tow: 2. 5. theſe names, Barchaban and Barchob ; St. Jerom Bar- 
35, C ſeq: © caban and Barcob+(11); and Nicephorus (12) Bar- 
(11) De Vir cabban and Barcoph. In a book, which paſſes under 
— 1 4 St. Jerom's name, De Hæreſibus (13). we have theſe 
ions names Barcobbam and Barcobbet. The name Bar- 


St. Am- Th 


 quinquennium filentio fbi impoſito, planum tot abſur- 
. 4 


book 1. C. 4+ 


coph is not unlike in ſound to that of the Prophet 
Parchor, mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus (14), (14) Stromat. p 
where he quotes Iſidorus the ſon of Baſilides iv rg 64. h, Al 
npary Tg * Nayxoy Err , Epiphanius (15) —— 
interprets the word Barcabban, the ſon of fornication 7 f 
or parricide. For, ſays he, Cabba means Fornication 
according to the Syrian Dialect, and Parricide accord. 
ing to the Hebrew. Euſebius (16) ſays, that Coph (16) Præpar· X. 
(17) means a Calling (18) ; and St. Jerom (19) ex- 5. . 
plains it by the word Vocatio, which is to the ſame (on — 3 
purpoſe. (19) Epiſt- 155 
IC] He enjoyed bis Scholar's fileme for five years.) ad Paulus. 
is, ſays Mr. le Clerc, was done by him, that he 
might have time to make a trial of their folly and 
ſtupidity ; and indeed he might be very certain, that 
any man was egregiouſly fooliſh, who would keep 
filence for ſo many years, and follow an impoſtor 
teaching and acting ſuch a variety of abſurdities. 
Sectatoribus ſuir guinguennale filentium, Pythage- 
.reorum more, imponebat ; quod faftum ab eo videtur, 
ut eorum flultitie experimentum ſumeret ; ac fant | 
bona fide inſanire cum intelligere poterat, gui (9) Jo. C 
ft, Eccleſ. pts 
inebat (20). edit. Am 
er. 


dosemtem, & facientem ad ſectari A 
| | 2 


o 
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works are loſt, and we have no confiderable 
- AGRIPPA-(HENRY CORNELIUS) 


„ 
6 


p- 1021. 


of things and a variety of languages [Z] 


freedom of his pen, and the inconſtancy 
of misfortunes, - He was for ever changing 


treſs or other, and to compleat his unhappineſs, he. drew upon himſelf the hatred of 
the Eccleſiaſtics by his writings. We find by his Letters that he was in France before 
{c) Agripa E- the year 1507 (c), that he went to Spain in 1508 (d), and that he was at Dole in 1509 
if, i Þ (e). He read public Lectures there [FI, which engaged him in a controverſy with 
. Catilinet a Franciſcan. The Monks at that time ſuſpe 
2 * wi- reſy, which they did not underſtand; how then was it poſſible for them to bear, that 


44) Epi X. lib. 


A great Magician, if we will believe a great 

* people.] Paulus, M4 Thevet, and Martin del 

Rio, are his principal accuſers. We ſhall ſee in the re- 

mark [P] the blunders, which they have fallen into, 

They are very palpable z. and yet an infinite number 

of people are ſtill perſuaded upon the authority of 
A that he was a compleat conjurer. 

[B] Of a neble and ancient family.) It was called 

de Netteſheym. Mr. Teiſſier p. 99. of the ſecond 

tome of his Additions to the E/ogia extracted from 

| Thuanusr, aſſures us, that Agrippa was 4 native of 

Netteſheym in the country of Cologne. Melchior 

Adam, whom he quotes, ſays nothing of this. He 

tells us, that he was born in the city of Cologne it- 

(% Melch. A- ſelf (1), and refers us to a Letter of his, where we 

bw. Vir M- read theſe words addreſſed to the Magiſtrates of Co- 

die. p. 16. logne ; Poſſim vobis borum veriſſima exompla referre, 

ni civium veſtrorum pudori parcendum, & patriæ 

meg rationem habendam ducerem. Sum enim ego, 

ft forte neſeitis, civitate veſtrã oriundus, & prims 

(+) Acripp. Epiſt, Pueritid apud vos enutritus (2). 1. e. © might, /ays 

1% |, 7+ page le, produce inconteſtable examples of theſe things 

10g ls « to you, but that I am willing not to diſgrace 

« your Citizens, and to have ſome regard to my 

« own country. For J myſelf, (if you have for- 

got that circumſtance,) owe my birth and educa- 

« tion to your city.” Thevet has committed a pro- 

digious miſtake in ſaying that be was born in the 

(3) Thevet Hi/- town of Neſtre (3). I know nothing of his father, 

tir” des Hommes but that he was engaged in the ſervice of the houſe 

Ufire, tom. 2. of Auſtria (4), and died about the beginning of the 


b 16 u year 1518 (5) | 
8 [C] He /erved ſeven years . . . in the army in Ita. ] 
(4 Agrip- Epiſt. Paul Freher, who very ſeldom ventures to recede a 
rü U. 6. pag- ſtep from the authors, whom he copies, has here 
(7) Mem, Epi, tempted to E upon his own authority, and 
Aix. lib. 2. fag. to ſhew that he can ſay ſomething, that Melchior 
236. Adam had not ſaid before him. But he has ſuc- 
ceeded very ill in it; for he makes theſe ſeven years 
begin in 1508, and end in 1515. If he had been con- 
verſant with Agrippa's works, he would have known, 
that this author was in Spain in 1508, at Dole in 
1509, and in England in 1510. It is plain then that 
theſe ſeven years muſt have begun in 1511, and 
that Agrippa muſt have pretended to have been in 
the Emperor's army all the while he was in Italy. 
But his letters would have confuted this, when we 
examine the dates of them. It does not appear 
that from, the time that he took upon him the Pro- 
feſſorſhip at Pavia in 1515, he any poſt in the 
army. 3 Freher, in all that he copies from 
Melchior Adam, contents himſelf with the errors 
of that author, and never adds any new ones of his 
own, See his Theatrum, A 221. | 
[D] To theſe military honours he thought proper 
to add thoſe of the Univerſities.) It is worth while to 
ſee how ke expreſſes this. VER Jar & Medi- 
dinarum Defter evaſi, antea etiam Auratus Bques 3 


A'GR 


| , many 
zerſons (A), was 2 man of conſiderable learning in the ſixteenth Century. He was 
born at Cologne the r4th of September 5 
)12m, lb Haying an inclination. to follow the ſteps of his anceſtors 
(4 xviil. Ke acted in conſiderable poſts under the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria, he entered very 
1 0 ib, young into the ſervice of the Emperor Maximilian. He had at firſt the _ of Secre> 
tary 3 but as he was Equally formed for the ſword and for the pen, he afterwards took 
PF rms, and ſerved that Emperor ſeven years in his army in Italy [C].- He diſtinguiſh» 
ed himſelf in ſeveral engagements, and as a reward fot his illuſtrious a&ions he received 
the honour- of Knighthood. To theſe military honours he thought 
thoſe of the Univerſities [D]; and took the degrees of Doctor of 
He was unqueſtionably a very great genius, and well ſkilled in an infinite number 


fragment of him remaining. 
a great Magician, if we believe ma 


86 (a) of a noble and ancient family BI. a) Ae | 
„ who for ſeveral ages hade * 3 
Ln 


proper to add 
ws and Phyſick. 


3 but his too great curioſity, with the 
of his humour, involved him in a ſeries 
his ſituation; he was always in ſome diſ- 


ed every thing of error or he- 


Agrippa | 


quem ordinem non pretaris nibi redemi, non @ tranſ- 
marind peregrinatione mutuavi, non in Regum inthro- 
niſatione impudenti inſolentis ſurripui, Jed in publi- 
cis preliis media atie bellica virtute commerui (6). (6\ dem, Epiſt» 
i. e. I was made Doctor of Laws and of Phyſic, xxi. lib. 7. pag. 


* a3 I was before a Knight; which Order I did not uu Sex like» 
* 282 a venal ſubmiſſion, nor by travelling 737977 
into foreign countries, nor extorted inſolently at 
the coronation of a King, but merited it by pub- 
1 lic proofs of my valour in the midſt of ar- 
% mies.“ 3 
[E] A variety of languages.) He underſtood eight, 
and of that great number there was but two, which 
he was not a perfect maſter of. He will tell it him- 
ſelf, tho“ perhaps not with too much modeſty ; and 
we ſhall do him no injury in valuing him in as high . 
a manner, as he rates himſelf. Oo /inguarum me- 
diocriter doftus, ſed illarum ſex adeo peritus, ut Hu- 
gulis non loqui modo & intelligere, ſed & eleganter 
orare, diftare, & transferre noverim; tum preter 
multi modam etiam yp eb N rerum cognitionem, 
peritiam, & cyclicam eri di ionem, utriuſque Juris & 
Medici narum Doctor evaſi (7). i. e. I am pretty (7) Idem, Epiſt. 
„well skilled in eight languages, and ſuch a com- XXI. lib, 7. Pag · 
« pleat maſter of fix of them, that I cannot only 1022. 
« ſpeak and underſtand every one of them, but even 
** make an elegant oration, diQate, and tranſlate in 
them; and beſides a_ very extenſive knowledge of 
the moſt abſtruſe things, and a general acquain- 
« tance with the whole circle of ſciences; I am 
« likewiſe a Doctor of Laws, and of Phyſic.” He 
engaged very early in the ſearch after the Philoſo- 
pher's ſtone ; and it ſeems he had been repreſented 
to ſeveral Princes as a perſon very capable of at- 
taining the Grand Operation ; which ſeveral times 
brought him into danger of loſing his liberty (8). (8) dem, Epiſt. 
It is very certain, that a man, a+ ſhould be 2 Ls 
oe capable of making gold, would have great rea- 
n to apprehend, that ſome Prince or other would 
confine him. They would ſecure him for their own. 
uſe, and prevent other Princes from receiving any 
advantage by him. 2G "Iu 
[F] He read public Lectures at Dole.) He ſeems to 
contradict himſelf upon this affair; for ſometimes 
he ſays, that he read them without any ſtipend, and 
ſometimes he had one: Publicis preletionibus, quas 
ad bonorem illuftriſime bias Margarete & uni- 
ci udii Dolani feci Gratis. Thus he ſpeaks in his 
Expoſtulation againſt the Franciſcan Catilinet (9)- (9) Item, Ope- 
But in other places he ſays, that he incorporated a- rum tom. 2. 
mong the Profeſſors of Divinity, and received his 310. 
ſtipend accordingly. I» Dela Perus publ. bees, 
tura ſacras literas profeſſus ſum, ob quam ab bujus 
Audii DoRoribus in Collegium receptus, inſuper re-. 
gentia & ſtipendio donatus ſum (10). The method z0) Idem, De» 
al 


of reconciling this is to ſay, that at firſt he read gra- 
ſtipend loved W 3 y 


tir, and afterwards had a 


332 


AGR 


ipps ſhould exptain the myſterious work: of Reucblit de Vero Mirifie with impu: 


f) See Es. | 
22 F the Low- Country, he com 


ratrum Fran- 


undia 
vinctali Mini. boured u 
Sad Hand at that time. 


join the army of the Em 


nity'? This was the ſubſect of che Lectures which he read at Dole in the year 1509 
wich t applauſe. The Counſellots of the Parliament went themſelves to heat him 
n order to inſinuate himfelf into the favour of * | 
ſed his Treatiſe of 'the Excellenet' ef Women (g); but the % Se bi . 
| ecution which ke met with from the Monks, prevented him from publiſhing it. PnP, 
F ny $7; Upon this he quitted the field to them, and went over to England (b), where he las ded gen v 

Paul's Epiſtles (i), though he had anot | 
At his return to Cologne he read public Lectures there upon choſe; 
queſtions in Divinity, which are called Qwodlibetales ; after which he went to Italy to from Lond in 
peror Maximilian, and ſtaid there till he was ſent for to Piſa () Apis b.. 
—_ Cardinal de Sainte Croix. Agrippa would have diſplayed his talents there, %% 0. 
4 


aret of Auſtria, Governeſy 


very - ſecret affair in e tag, 


ivine of the Council, if it had continued to fir. This would not have been a 7 


per method of gaini 


the favour of the Court of Rome, nor have' 
an obliging Letter as he received from Leo X. [G], and from which we ma 


ocured him ſuch 
preſurne 


that he changed his opinion. After this he taught Divinity publickly at Pavia and 


(4) 18.948 Pes Turin (K). 


/ He read Lectures upon Mercurius Friſmegiſtus at Pavia in the 
Arbe 0pe- year 1515 (1). His departure from that city the ſame year, or the year followi 


1% ſeemed rather a flight than a retreat. This appears from the XLIX Letter of his Ben 
book compared with the LII. He had at that time à wife and children [H]. It ap- 


18 4» obliging Letter, which he received from 
er) It is the Les X. (12).] It is dated at Rome the 12th of July 
VIIIth of 1513, and ſigned Petrus Bembus. He is commend- 

the firft book in it for his zeal to the Apoſtolical See, which 
among thoſe of vas repreſented to the Pope by the Nuncio himſelf. 
; Ex literi: venerabilis fratris Emnit Epiſcopt Verula- 
ni nuncii noſtri, aliorumque ſermonibus di tug in ſanc- 
tam Sedem Apoſtolicam devotione, deque tus in ejus Ii. 
birtate incolumitateque tuenda ſtudio diligentiaque 
intelleximus : quod guidem nobis gratifimum fuit. 
27 opter te in Domino mag nepere commendamus, 

fr2) Oper. A- laudamuſque iftum animum atque vir tutem (1 2). We 
grippa, tom- 2+ may obſerve that this Brief cannot be made uſe of in 
Þ 7¹⁰ order to clear Agrippa of the imputation of a Necro- 
mancer (13 ; for it was written ſeveral years before 


I 
22 i.” he fell under that ſcandal. po a 
purpoſe in Cro- He bad at that time a wife and children.) 
| Paik & thaw Though I uſe the plural number, yet I know that he 


had but one ſon: QAgerſum, queſo, in tam JSuſpeta 
nnn tempeſtate una cum 32 filiogue at familia confugi/- 
ſem, relifa Papiæ domo ac ſupellefile rebuſque omni- 
bus ? That is, To what purpoſe ſhould I run away 
in ſo dangerous a time, with a wife, a ſon, and 
« family, and leave my houſe and furniture and all 
* that I had at Pavia?” It is thus he ſpeaks in his 
49th Letter of the ſecond book. He was very well 
Sfeaſed with his wife ; for he writes thus of her in an- 
other place: Ego quidem Deo omnipotenti innumeram 
Babes Gratiam, qui uxorem mibi conjunxit ſecundum 


cor meum, virginem nobilem, bene moratam, adoleſcen-. 


tulam, formojam, que ita ad meam vivit conſuetudi- 

nem, ut ne contumelioſum verbum inter nos intercidat, 

atque quo feliciſimum me dixero, quorſum ſe ret ver- 

tunt, in proſperis & adverſir, ſemper ægue mibi be- 

nigna, affabilis, conſtans, integerrimi animi, ſani con- 

14) Agripp. filit, ſemper apud ſe manens (14). That is,“ I have 
iſt. xix- I. 2. % the greateſt reaſon to return innumerable thanks to 
5. 736. « Almighty God, that he has given me a wife ex- 
« aQly after my own heart, a virgin of a noble fa- 
„ mily, well behaved, young, beautiful, of ſo ſweet 
„and flexible a, temper, that there never paſt any 
« harſh word between us; and what makes me the 
« happieſt of mankind, in whatever ſituation my af- 
fairs are, whether proſperous or adverſe, ſhe ſtill 
continues the ſame, equally kind, affable, conſtant, 
* fincere and prodents and always eaſy and miſtreſs 
« of herſelf.” There is but. one thing that he has 
emitted, and that is, whether ſhe was rich or not ; 
for in other reſpects he repreſents her as poſſeſſed of 
all the qualifications that one could wiſh, beautiful, 
youn rtuous, noble, and of ſo happy a temper, 
that was, never out of humour, He loſt her in 
the year 1521, and had her buried, for what reaſon 
I know not, at Metz, from which city he had re- 


615) Epiſt. 


vii, moved ſome time before (15). He gave a fund for 
lib. z. p 785, ſaying maſs annually for the ſoul of the deceaſed 
(16) Epiſt. 1. (160. He married a ſecond time at Geneya in the 


lib. 4- p. 346. year 1522 (%). He commends this. wife as much as, 


(17) Epi" | the former. Ants biennium boc ſecundam uxorem dul. 


= too. Sec ikge e nahim pulcherrinamgue, que adeo ad me- 
wile p. 851. l * 


pears 
an vivit conſue tudi nam, ut neſeias i ant prierem, anne 


banc illa, utra alterum in amando obſequendogue æ- 
quet an ſuperet (18). That is, © About two years (18) Fpift. x, 
* ago, 9 he, I married a ſecond wife, a noble and lib 3. p. 8:8. 
„beautiful virgin, whoſe temper is ſo agreeable to 
*« mine, that it is doubtful whether ſhe or my former 
* wife exceeds in affection and obedience to me.” 
But the latter ſurpaſt'd the former very much in 
fruicfulneſs ; he had but one ſon by the former, 
whereas the latter was brought to bed three times 
in two years, and a fourth time the year following. 
Duos ifta mibi filies peperit, ane ſuperſftites, filiam- 
gue unam, gue vita exceſſit (19). - . Uror mea jam (19) Ibid. 
partui proxima et (20). That is, She has given 20) Eyitt. |xxis, 
me two ſons, both alive, and one daughter, who lid. 3. 5. 826. 
* is dead... .. She is now ready to be brought to 
* bed.” He does not ſay, whether ſhe was rich, 
but one of his friends aſſures us ſhe was. Te nuac 
degere Gebennis, illicque proba, nobili, formaſa, ac 
locuplete dufta uxore in artis 1 experimentiy 
clarere fingulariter (21). But I am not of opinion (21) Ip. rxxiib 
that this was true; for the Letters of Agrippa, after lib. 3. f. 300. 
this ſecond marriage, complain of poverty as much as 
before. The, third ſon, by this marriage had the 
Cardinal of Lorrain for his God father (22). When (22) Eig. r 
he departed from Paris for Antwerp in the month of lib. 3. p- 827: 
July 1528, he left his wife at Paris big with child | 
23). She was * to bed of her fiſth ſon at (23) Epift. Iv. 
Antwerp the 13th of March 1529 (24), and died lib-6. p- 933 
there in the month of Auguſt 1529, extremely re- (24) Epil. b 
2 by her husband, as 3 s from his LXXzI I. 3 P. 94% 

tter of the fifth Book. She was then almoſt twen- 
ty ſeven years old. I have not obſerved, that he 
makes any mention of his third marriage in his Let- 
ters ; but we know from other hands, that he di- 
vorced his wife in the year 1535: Ui conjugem 
Mechlinienſem Bonne repudiaſſet anno tricaſimo quin- 
to 42 ſeſqui milleſimum. i. e. When he had 
„ divorced his wife, which he marricd from Mich- 
* len, at Bonne, in the year 1535.” This we un- 
derſtand from John Wierus (25), who had been (25) Wier. 4 
his domeſtic. If Thevet had been acquainted Magis c. 5. ff 
with all theſe n he would not have con- 111. 
tented himſelf with faying only that Agrippa 
married Mademoiſelle Louyſe Tyſfie, born of 4 noble 
family, in the 25th year of his age, and in that of 
Chrift 1509 (26) ; but he would have ſpoken at leaſt (26 . 
in general of his two other marriages. Melchior 474, 3 
Adam knew more of this than Thevet ; for he tells *** 7 
us that Agrippa had two wives; Duum uxorum ma» 
ritus nobilium, & liberorum aliquot parens, But be- 
ſides that he ſeems to know nothing of his third 
marriage, he makes ſeyeral miſtakes in Chronology, 
when he ſpeaks of the firſt, His words are theſe : 
Mertus Maximiliane, ſub divert: & principibur & 
civitetum magiſtratibus ger Italiam, Hiſpaniam, An- 
gliam, Galliam, egit, multague egrogis facinora de- 
Jignavit.. Tandem laberum terre marigue exantia- 
terum ſatur, as quietis & otii eapidus ducta uxores 
virgine nobili, ſedem in Allobregidus f xit, ut 2 

| negot 


(p) Ex 
hb, 2. 


(1) E 
bd. 3 


® The 
City, 
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pears from his ſecond book of Letters, that his friends endeavoured in ſeveral places 

to procure him ſome honourable ſettlement or other, either at Grenoble, Geneva, 

Avignon, or Metz, He choſe to fix in the laſt of theſe places; and I find, that in 

the year 1518 (mn), he exerciſed the ſeveral offices of Syndic, Advocate and Orator to (=) Aerip.Fyit, 

that city (n). The perſecutions which were raiſed againſt him by the Monks, becauſe 78 . 
| he had refuted the common notion concerning St. Anne's three huſbands, and becayſe oration 0perun 
b he protected a country woman who was charged with witchcraft [7], obliged him to v. . p. 709% 

quit the city of Metz. What induced him to write to prove that St. Anne was but 
| once married, was becauſe he ſaw his friend James Faber Stapulenſis abuſed in ſo outrage- 


ous a manner by the Preachers of Metz, for maintaining that opinion (o). Agrippa 2 Epiſt. xxv. 
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retired into his own country of Cologne in the year 1520, leaving without any re- ib. 2. p. 743 


luctance a city, which theſe turbulent inquiſitors had rendered averſe to every thing of 7465. 


See likewiſe pag. 


0% Epik. xxxii. polite „ and real merit (p). This is the fate of every country, where ſuch peo- 


bb. 3. P. 749. ple gain the a 


cendant, whatever religion they profeſs. He left his own country in 


(4) Reik. vu. 1521, and went to Geneva (). He did not gain much money there, for he com- 
r lains, that he had not enough to bear his charges to Chamberi (7), in order to ſollicit (0 Fit. xxir. 


in perſon a penſion, which he had expectations of from the Duke of Savoy. Theſe 


3* P. 794 


expectations were diſappointed; and upon this he went from Geneva to Fribourg in 


Switzerland (5) in the year 1523 (7), to practiſe Phyſic there, 
Geneva. The year following he went to Lyons, and obtained a penſion from Francis I 


as he had done before at (*) And not in 


Briſgaw, as Mel- 
« Chior Adam ſays. 


He engaged himſelf to that King's mother as her Phyſician, but he did not make his ( Epiſt, xli 
fortune by it, nor even attend her (u) at her departure from Lyons in the month o fy: 


_ 3 
«) Epiſt. Ixxix. 


Auguſt 1525, when ſhe went to conduct her daughter to the borders of Spain. Heli 3. f. 828. 
was left behind at Lyons, deſiring in vain the aſſiſtance of; his friends, in order to pro- 
cure the payment of his ſtipend ; but before he received it, he had the unwelcome ac- 

(x) Fpift. in. ib. count of his being croſſed out of the liſt (x). The cauſe of this diſgrace was, that 


4 p 369+ 


having received orders from his miſtreſs to examine by the rules of Aſtrology what 


ſucceſs the affairs of France were likely to have, he took too great a freedom in com- 
plaining that this Princeſs ſhould employ him in ſuch impertinent curioſities, inſtead of 


things of more importance. 


(y) Fe. his (y) ; but ſhe was more enr 
lib. 4+ P $59. 


negotiis febi ac muſis viveret. Invitatus autem ab in- 

clyta Mediomatricum repub. munus Syndici, Advocati, 

(27) Melchior && Oratoris obivit (27). i. e. After the death of 
Adam. Vit. Me- ** Maximilian, he lived in ſeveral kingdoms and re- 
Gicer. p. 17 «© publicks in Italy, Spain, England, and France, 
« where he engaged in ſeveral noble deſigns. At 

« laſt being tired of the fatigues, which he had ſut- 

« fered both at ſea and land, and defirons of living 

« in a more eaſy and quiet manner, he married a 

« young Lady of a noble family, and ſettled in Sa- 

« yoy, that he might be remote from buſineſs, and 

« applied himſelf wholly to his ſtudies. But be- 

* Then a free ing invited by the famous city of Metz“, he per- 
City, „ formed the office of Syndic, Advocate and Orator 
„there.“ We may obſerve, that the Emperor Maxi- 

milian died the 12th of January 1519, and that A- 

grippa went to Spain 1508, and to England in 1510. 

that here is a remarkable anachroniſm. After his 

return from England, he ſtaid ſome time at Cologne; 

and then went to Italy. He was there ſtill in 1517 

(23) Agripp. Ep, (28). He was at Metz in 1518 (29). He did not 
i. lib. 2. p. 722, return to Italy, after he had left it to go to Metz. 
[9] * xii· —— that here is another anachroniſm. Obſerve likewiſe, 
- 73% that in the year 1515 he was already married (30). 
8 * Where 2 the 1 fatigues, which he is ſaid 
to have ſuffered both by ſea and land after the death 

of the Emperor Maximilian, which he reſolved to 

ut an end to by marriage? How then e he be 

2 to have ſettled wich his wife in Savoy, when 

he led ſuch an ambulatory kind of life wit her in 

Italy ? Add to this, that before his journey to Metz, 

he had not ſettled himſelf in Savoy, and that he was 

Syndic of Metz before the death of Maximilian. 

Melchior Adam has a prodigious number of errors 

of this kind. But part of theſe, which I have taken 


notice of, are ſo much the more excuſable in him, 


as he has fallen into them by following Agrippa him- 
ſelf, who for want of memory, or ſome other rea- 
ſon, told Margaret Queen of Hungary, that after the 
death of Maximilian, he took ſuch and ſuch jour- 
neys, &c. See his xxi Letter of the vii Book. It 
would be entertaining enough to ſee ſomebody un- 


dertake to reconcile Melchior Adam with Thevet. 


According to the latter, Agrippa was married at 
twenty three years of age; but the other aſſures us, 


The Lady was piqu'd extremely at this remonſtrance of 
when ſhe came to know that his aſtrological calcu- 


lations had promiſed new ſucceſſes to the Conſtable of Bourbon [X]. Agrippa, find- 


ing 


that he was not married till after an infinite num- 
ber of journeys and affairs, which he was engaged 
in, and when he was quite fatigued with labour, 
and defirous of ſome reſt at laſt. 
[1] He protected a country-woman who was (a) charged 
evith withcraft.) Nicholas Savini a Dominican, Inquiſi- 
tor at Metz, inſiſted upon putting this woman to the 
torture, merely. upon the account of an idle preju- 
dice againſt her, becauſe ſhe was the daughter of 
one, who had been burnt for witchcraft (31). A- (37) Ep. xxxix. 
grippa exerted all his endeavours, that the proceſs lib. 2+ p. 754. 
might be carried on regularly; and yet he could 
not prevent her from being put to the torture ; but 
he managed the matter ſo, that it appeared ſhe was 
not guilty. Upon this her accuſers were fined (32), (32) Epiſt. xl. 
which was too mild a puniſhment, and not an equiya- lib. 2. p. 757. 
lent to that which ſhe would have ſuffered in caſe = likewiſe page 
ſhe had been found guilty. 78 
$ (4) This country-woman was of Vapey “, a vil- 44 Vapeya, 
lage ſituated near the gates of Metz, and belonging 
to the Chapter of the Cathedral. There appeared in 
the . of Metz, which were the principal ac- 
cuſers of that woman, ſo much mean paſſion and 
2 and ſuch a profound ignorance of all 
olite Learning and true Philoſophy, that upon this 
account Agrippa in his Letter of the ſecond June 
1519, gives the city of Metz the character of being 
omnium bonarum literarum virtutumgue Noverca, 
i. e. the Step-mother of all good learning and 
« virtue 3” which ignominious words perhaps gave 
occaſion to the proverb Metis avara ſcientiarum 
Noverca, i. e. Covetous Metz, the Stepmother of 
« ſciences.” Crit. Rem. | $2” 2 
[K] Promiſed new ſucceſſes to the Conſtable Bour- 
bon.) His complaints of being employed in the im- 
rtinences of Aſtrology muſt needs be very diſpleaſ- 
ing. Scripſi Seneſchallo, ut admoneat illam, ne ad 
tam indignum artificium ingenio meo diutizs abuta- 
tur, nec in has nugas ulterids impingere cogar, qui 
multd felicioribus ftudiis illi inſervire queam (33). (33) Epiſt. Xxix. 
i. e. I wrote to the Seneſchal, that he might * p. 854 
* ſire her, not to abuſe my underſtanding any longer | 
in ſuch an unworthy employment, nor oblige me 
to continue my application to ſo abſurd a ſtudy, 
„ ſince L was able to be uſeful to her in more impor- 
VUuunu | tant 
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u) Epiſt. Ii. 
lib. 


(aa) Conſpecto 


Ave audito nomine 


mes, præcipiti 
ird repente diri- 


Puit papyrum to- 


tum inguiens ſe 
nequaquam fig - 


naturum in Favo- 
rem Divinatoris. 


P. 920» 


(4) Epiſt. lxii. 
hb. 4. p. 880. 
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ing himſelf thus abandoned, murmured, raged, threatned [Z], wrote, and ſpoke every 
thing that his impetuous humour ſuggeſted to him; but at laſt he was obliged to look 


out for a new e ſettlement. 


He caſt his eyes upon the Low-Countries, and having pro- 


cured at Paris, after a tedibus delay, a paſſport which was neceſſary, he arrived at 
Antwerp in July 1528 (z). One cauſe. of this delay was the paſſion of the Duke of 


5 P93 Vendome, who inſtead of ſigning the paſſport, tore it in pieces, proteſting he would 
never ſigr it for a conjurer (aa). In the year 1529 Agrippa was invited at the ſame 
time by Henry King of England, by the Chancellor of the Emperor, by an Italian 


Marquiſs, and by Margaret of Auſtria, Governeſs of the Low-Countries (05). He () rs. ru, 
choſe the laſt offer, and accepted of the charge of Hiſtoriographer to the Emperor, “. 5. b. 951. 
which that Princeſs gave him. He publiſhed by way of introduction The Hiſtory of 
the Government of Charles the Fifth ; and ſoon after this he was called upon to make the 
Epiſt. xxx. lib. 5. Funeral Oration for that Princeſs, whoſe death was in ſome meaſure the life of our 
Agrippa; for they had infuſed into her mind the moſt terrible prejudices againſt him 
[M]. Beſides, they had done him. the ſame diſkindneſs with the Emperor himſelf (cc). («) rye. 5 


«* tant ſubjects.“ But the worſt of the affair was, 
that this abſurd art diſcovered too great ſucceſs in 
favour of a party that was odious. Rodiit in men- 
tem ſcripf ſe me Seneſehallo, comperifſe me in Bo ONII 
natalitits revolutionibus illum fruſtratis veſtris exer- 
citibus etiam in hunc annum victorem fore. . . dixique 
intra me, O infelix Propheta ! hoc waticinio jam om- 
nem Printipis tuæ gratiam concataſti: hoc eſt ulcus, 
hic antrax, hic carbo, hic cancer ille, quem noli me 
tangere dicunt, quem tu imprudens tetigiſti etiam cau- 
terio (34). i. e. I-remembred that I had writ to 
the Seneſchal that I found by calculating Bour- 
% bon's nativity, that he would vanquiſh your ar- 
« mies again this year, . . . and I ſaid within myſelf, 
*« Unhappy Prophet that thou art! by this predic- 
« tion thou haſt ruin'd thy ſelf entirely in the Prin- 
„ oeſs's favour: this is the ulcer, this is ſuch a can- 
« cer, as they call a noli me tangere, and which thou 
„ haſt touched imprudently even with a caultic,” 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the circumſtances of 
that time, know that our Aſtrologer could have done 
nothing more improper in paying his court to the 
mother of Francis I, than to foretel good ſueceſs to 
the Conſtable. Agrippa was from that moment con- 


(35) thia. p. 831, ſidered a Bourboniſt (35). In order to remove this 


imputation he repreſented the ſervice, which he had 
done to France, in drawing off four thouſand good 
foot ſoldiers from the Emperor's party, and engag- 
ing them in that of Francis I. He urged likewiſe 
the refuſal that he made of very advantageous terms, 
which were offer'd him, when he came from Fri- 
bourg, in caſe he would enter into the ſervice of 
the Conſtable. It appears from his 1vth and vth Letter 
of the vth Book, that he kept a very ſtrict correſpon- 
dence with that Prince in the beginning of the year 
1527. He gave him advice and counſel, tho* he refuſed 
to go to him, and he promis'd him the victory. He aſ- 
ſured him, that the walls of Rome ſhould fall down at the 
firſt attack ; he forgot only the chief thing of all, that 
is, that the Conſtable ſhould be ſlain there. Jam fata 
illis propinguam firagem ſuamgue perniciem denunci- 
ant : mox illa ſuperba mania vix oppugnata corrue- 
re videbis. Eja ergo nunc, flrenuiſſime Princeps, quem 
tante victoriæ ducem fata conflituunt ; rumpe moras, 
perge intrepide quo cæpiſti praſpere, aggredere forti- 
ter, pugna conſtanter, habes electiſſimorum militum 
armatas aties; adeſt calorum favor, aderit & juſti 
belli vindex Deus nibil formidaveris ; ingens ſigui- 


(36) Epiſt. vi. l. dem te manet gloriæ triumpbus (36). i. e. The 
5. p. 900. This © Fates, / he, now threaten them with approach- 
Letter was writ 4“ ing deſtruftion 3 thoſe proud walls will fall down 


from Lyons the ,, 
zoth of March 


1527. 


before you upon the firſt attack. Riſe then, va- 
« Jiant Prince, whom fate has deſtined for ſo glo- 
«. rious a conqueſt ; break off all delay; proceed 
as -proſperouſly as you have begun; attack with 
„your uſual valourz you have an army of the 
„ choiceſt ſoldiers; you have the favour of heaven 
«* to protect you; you will have God's aſſiſtance in 
„ ſo juſt a war; therefore, fear nothing, while 
« ſo illuſtrious a triumph is waiting for you.“ The 


death of the Conſtable, which happened before A- 


grippa left Lyons, puts me in mind of three errors 
of Melchior Adam. He ſays that Agrippa being in- 
vited firit by the Conſtable, and then by the Chan- 
cellor, went to the court of Burgundy, where he 
ſaon became very unhappy by the death of both 
his patronz. He has here committed three anachro- 


The > 6. 2. 903. 


niſms. I. The Conſtable was dead before Agrippa 


— _ and he * had any deſign to ſend for 
im to the court of the Princeſs Margaret f is 
II. The Chancellor Gattinara indeed —＋ * n 
ſend for him, but it was to the court of Charles the d) the court of 
Fifth ; Agrippa diſtinguiſhed this invitation very Bundy. 
clearly from that, which was propoſed him in rela- 
tion to the court of Princeſs Margaret (38). (38) Ep. xx 
III. He was in the Low-Countries, when the Chan lib. 5. 5 
cellor made propoſals to him. 

[L] Agrippa, Frome. himſelf thus abandoned, mur- 
mured, raged, threatned.] He had uſed ſome threats 
even before his penſion was taken away. His indig- 
nation upon his not being paid his ſalary, and the 
contempt ſhewn him, urged him to ſay, that he 
ſhould be obliged to take ſome deſperate counſel or 
other. Crede mibi, ſays he to one of his friends (39), (30) Eoid. xx 
e& ſe intlinant res mee atque animus, ni tuis precibits lib. 4. h $50, 
illiuſque celeri adjuver auxilio, mals aliquo utar con- 
filio. Siquidem & malis artibus nonnunguam bona 
fortuna parta eft, 1. e. © Believe me, my mind and 
* circumſtances are in ſuch a ſtate, that unleſs your 
« defires and her immediate aſſiſtance change my re- 
« ſolution, I ſhall take ſome deſperate courſe, ſince 
* good fortune is ſometimes obtained by bad me- 
„ thods.” After he knew for certain his diſmiſſion, 
he wrote ſeveral thundering letters, and threatned 
to publiſh ſome books, in which he would expoſe 
all the ſecret hiſtory of thoſe Courtiers, who had 
ruined him (40). Nay he proceeded ſo far, as to (40) See the lid 
ſay in a very brutal manner, that he would for the and Ixiid Letter 
future account that Princeſs, to whom he had been f che ch book. 
Counſellor and Phyſician, as a cruel and perfidious 
Jezebel. Nec ultra illam ego pro Principe med, (jam 
enim efſe deftit,) ſed pro atrociffima & perfids quadam 
Jeſabele mihi habendam decrevi (41). What then (41) FEpitt. Int. 
would he not have done in ſuch a paſſion, and lib. 4 p. 884. 
with ſo ſtrong a deſire of revenge, if he had been See the lid Let- 
poſſeſſed of as great an influence and power over the 55 - 2 
Devils, as he has been repreſented to have? I never full of = * 
heard, that any one has aſſerted, that this rage of the xilith of the 
his was the leaſt deſtructive to any perſon in the {me book, where 
court of France. This unbappy man was equally de lays, * 
diſſatisfied with the court of Charles the Fifth. He I if 
preſented a petition to the Privy-Council of that the teck him 3 
Emperor, in which be diſcovered his paſſion with- gain into her fer- 
out diſguiſe, and repreſents that he could do what- Vice. 
ever miſchief or good he pleaſed, His threatnings 
were the moſt plain and intelligible in the world ; 
but they flighted them without any ill conſequence. 
Cogeretis me acceptam ea repulſa injuriam ad novarum 
rerum licentiam tran;ferre, & nale aliquo conſilio 
(ce guale Hermocles dedit Pauſaniæ] ati oportere. . . « 
Quin & malis artibus ſepiſſime bona fortuna parta 
. . Sed interea memineritis inter Aſopi Apologos 
effe murem aliguando ſubveniſſe leoni & ſtarabeum 
expugnaſſe aquilam (42). 
me by this ill uſage to take my revenge by con- lib. 2. p. 979+ 
„ triving ſome new and dangerous deſigns againſt 
you, and to engage in ſome deſperate counſel, ſuch 
% as Hermocles gave to Pauſanias. . . . For ſometimes 
good fortune is procured by bad methods. .. But 
in the mean while remember, that among ZEſop's 
« Fables, a mouſe once aſſiſted a lion, and a beetle 
% conquered an eagle.“ 

[M] They had infuſed terrible prejudices into the 
mind of that Princeſs againſi him.) Thus he writes 

I concerning 


i. e.“ You will oblige (42) Fpift. xx 


mm) Jol 
20 
cap. 5 


(en) Nat 
des gran 
mes, Sc 


(43) He 
Charles 


xX1ü. 


(4) Epiſt. XxX · 


0% Epiſt. xx. 
Ib. 7. Þ» 1024 


(on) Job, Wie- 
rus de Magts, 
cap. 5. P» 111. 


(m) Naude Apol. 


des grandi Hom- 


mes, Sc. p. 427+ 
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The Treatiſe of The Vanity of the' Sciences, which he publiſhed in' 1530, enraged his 


enemies extremely (dd). 


And that, which he printed ſoon after at Antwerp (ee), of ge xiv. lib 
* 67. %%% Occult Philoſophy ( furniſhed them with new pretences to deſtroy his reputation. It (if) $ 
was happy for him, that Cardinal Campegius the Pope's Legate, and the Cardinal de I- 


68, 
ce Remark 


la Mark Biſhop of Liege, ſpoke in his favour (gg). But their kind offices could not (ar) Ep. x. 1.6. 


procure him one farthing of his 


f ö penſion as Hiſtoriographer, nor prevent him from be- 75 Epift- xii 
ing put into priſon at Bruſſels in the year 133 1 (). He did not continue there lon 


ib. 7. Pp. 1010. 
g. Epiſt. xxi. lib. 7. 


The next year he paid a viſit to the Archbiſhop of Cologne (ii). He had dedicated %% sg, _.. 

to him his Occult Philoſophy, and received a very obliging letter from him in return (&). lib. 6. p. g80. 
His fear of his creditors was the cauſe of his ſtaying longer in the country of Cologne 40 K 122 

than he was willing (). He attacked very vigoroully the inquiſitors, who had ſtop'd + ago; 

the impreſſion of his Occult Philoſophy, in his ſecond edition of it, which he publiſhed 

at Cologne with corrections and additions. See the XXVIth Letter of his VIIth Book, 

and the following Letters. In ſpite of all their efforts he finiſhed this impreſſion in 


1533. 


He ſtaid at Bonne till 1335. That year he took a reſolution to return to Ly- 


ons. He was impriſoned in France for ſomething which he had writ againſt Francis the 
Firſt's mother, but he was enlarged from his confinement at the deſire of ſeveral per- 
ſons, and went to Grenoble, where he died the ſame year 1535 (mm). Some authors 
write, that he died in the Hoſpital 3 but as Gabriel Naude aſſures us, it was at the 
houſe of the Receiver-General of the Province of Dauphine, whoſe ſon was firſt Preſident of 


Grenoble (un). 


Mr. Alard, pag. 4. of his Bibliotheque de Dauphine, tells us, that he died 


at Grenoble, in the houſe belonging to the family of Ferrand in Clerk-Street, and which be- 
longed then to the Preſident Vachon, and that he was interred in the church of the Domi- 


nicans. 


He always lived in the Romiſh communion, fo that there is no ground for 


ſaying that he was a Lutheran [VI. I am not of opinion that he wrote for the 


concerning that affair, after having complained, that 
he was left to ſtarve. Quod ad te ſcribam non habeo 
aliud, niſi quod hic egregie eſurio, ab iſtis aulicis 
Diis totus præteritus. Quid magnus ille Jupiter 


(43) He means (43), ſ#/picari nequeo. Ego quanto fuerim in peri- 
Charles the Vth. cue, jam primum reſcivi; tantum enim diftum eff 


mihi ; preevaluerunt cuculliones illi apud Domnamn, 
fed muliebriter religioſam Principem, ut niſi illa mox 
periifſet, jam ego, quod maximum crimen eſt, mona- 
chalis majeſtatis ſacrægue cucullæ reus tanquam in 
religionem Chriſtianam impius periturus fuiſſem (44). 
i. e. I have nothing to write to you, but this, 
« that I am ready to ſtarve here, being entirely 
% abandoned by thoſe Deities of the court. What 
the great Jopiter himſelf intends, I know not. 


& I underſtand now what great danger I was in 
«c 


% cels, who is ſuperſtitious, as women generally 


« are, that unleſs her death had prevented it, I 
« ſhould undoubredly have been tried for my of- 
« fences againſt the Majeſty of the Coul, and the 
% honour of the Order of Monks, (which are ac- 
« counted the. greateſt crimes in the world,) as if 
% I had blaſphemed the Chriſtiag Religion; and this 
« would inevitably have deſtroyed me.” It gene- 
rally happens, that a Miſtreſs is much more formi- 
dable than a Maſter, when a perſon is accuſed of 
irreligion. 

[N] There is no ground for ſaying that be was a 
Lutheran.) I own, that I have not obſerved in his 
Letters, When he ſpeaks of Luther, that he uſes any 
harſh expreſſions or reflections. I own too, that he 
took pains to inform himſelf very particularly of 
every thing, that Luther or his followers publiſhed 
concerning the points in diſpute ; but this does not 
ſhew certainly, that he approved of the opinions 
of that Reformer. Might not the moſt rigid Pro- 


teſtants of the Geneva confeſſion give orders for the 
buying every thing, that the Sectariſts of Tranſilvania 


Publiſh ; and would it not be ridiculous to pretend, 
that they are of the ſame opinion with thoſe here- 
tics? Thoſe, who embraced Luther's Reformation, 
did not treat that Doctor with the indifference, 
which appears in Agrippa's Letters, that is, - with- 
out applauding or blaming him. If Agrippa was 
the author of the Lxxx11 Letter of the 111 Book, 
there would be no doubt, but that he was a ſtaunch 
Lutheran ; for tho' the tit'e is, Agrippa ad Amicum, 
1. e.“ Agrippa to a Friend,” yet it is very certain 
he was not the author of it. The proof of which 
15 this: He, who wrote that Letter, ſays his wife 
was brought to bed of a ſon in November 1525. 
Now Agrippa's wife was brought to bed of a ſon in 
July before: this is clear from the Lzxv1 Letter of 


here; the Monks prevail ſo far upon the Prin- 


divorce 


the 111 Book, where we ſee; that the Cardinal of 

Lorrain was Godfather to that child. It appears 

therefore inconteſtable that Agrippa did not write 

the Letter in queſtion ; not to mention, that he 

was not at Strasbourg, but at Lyons, at the time 

when that Letter was writ from Strasbourg. So that 

thoſe, who. would furniſh Sixtus Senenfis, who aſ- 

ſerts, that Agrippa was a Lutheran (45), with ſuch a (45) Sixti Senen - 
proof as this (a), ſupply him with one that ſignifies fis Bib. Sana 
nothing. Quenſtedt has refuted Sixtus Senenſis, lib. 5. 4nnotar. 
from the v1 chapter of the Treatiſe of the Vanity f _ = — 8 
Sciences, where Agrippa calls Luther an Heſiarch. Ilaftr. Viror. ps 
This argument is infinitely more ſolid, than that, 144. Delrio Di- 
which a Divine of Utrecht made uſe of, who alled- e, lib. 2. 
ges the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, which Agrippa was West. 16. and 
preferred to at Dole and Pavia, and the employment e * 
he enjoyed under the Cardinal de Sainte Croix at the St. Thomas de | 
Council of Piſa (46), as proofs, that he was not a Potentid Angelo- 
Lutheran. This proves nothing at all; for all theſe % Qt. III. 
honours of his were conferred upon him before ever Prefent Agrippa 


Luther preached againſt the Pope. If it be asked, $ your. 9 


why Agrippa ſpeaks in ſeverer terms of Luther in part 3. p. 616. 
his book Of the Vanity of Sciences, than in his Let- (46) Voetii Diſ- 
ters, I might anſwer indeed, that this was a work, P. 79%: 
in which he deſigned to criticize upon all the world; t 3* f. * 
but I choſe to make uſe of another reaſon. When 

he wrote that Treatiſe, he had evidently loſt the 

hopes he had at firſt conceived of Luther. I be- 

lieve that he, as well as Eraſmus, confidered this 

Reformer at firſt as an Hero, who would put an end 

to the tyranny, which the Mendicant Friars and the 

reſt of the Clergy exerciſed over the minds and con- 

ſciences of mankind. They were ignorant and aban- 

doned to pleaſure 3 they encouraged a thouſand baſe 

and abſurd ſuperſtitions, and would not ſuffer Polite 

Learning to make any progreſs in the world. . They 

would not break thro* the barbarity and ignorance 

of the age, nor permit others to do ſo; ſo that it 

was enough for a man to have a fine genius, well 

cultivated with elegant learning, to be the perpetual 

_ of their violent declamations. Agrippa, E- 

raſmus, and ſeveral other men of diſtinguiſhed wit, 

were extremely glad, that Luther had broken the 

ice ; they waited for a lucky criſis, to deliver mankind 

from this oppreſſion 3 but when they ſaw, that things 

took another courle, than what they wiſh'd for, 

they were the firſt to caſt a ſtone at Luther. How- 


ever we may obſerve that Agrippa was ſubje& to 


ſome change and irreſolution of mind. He proteſted 
to Eraſmus, when he- ſent him his Diſcourſe upon 
the Vanity of Sciences, that he was exactly conforma- 
ble to the opinions of the Church: id te admoni- 
tum volo, me de his qua ad Religionem attinent ne- 
guaguam ſecus ſentire quam ſentit Euleſia Caths,. 


lica (47). 
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divorce of Henry VIII. [O]. With regard to magic, which he is accuſed. of, I leave 
every one to believe as he thinks proper. One thing I know very well, that the Let- 


(47) Ep. xxxvi. /ica (47). In his Apology for this diſcourſe to the 
*r 999 · 3 he withes, that God would purge his 
48) Epiſt. xii, Church from the impiety of heretics (48). And a 
ib. 7. p. 1013. little after this he wrote to Melancthon in the moſt 
(49) See the obliging manner imaginable (49): he deſires him to 
xiiith Letter of ſalute in his name that invincible heretic Martin Lu- 
the 7th book, p. ther: Salutabis mihi invium illum hereticum Mar- 
evi For of tinum Lutherum; qui, ut in Afibus ait Paulus ſervit 
vourable to this Deo ſecundum ſectam quam bæreſim vocant; 1. e. 
new Religion in « Who after the way, that they call Hereſy, ſerves 


his xviiith and God.“ And then he intimates to him his deſire 
liid Letter of the 


— for (he ſpeaks of Charles the Fifth,) aliquando ex 
beſtia rediret in hominem, aut. ge relinguere poſſem 
(50) Epiſt. xi %%, Ur Chaldæorum (50). 1. e.“ I wiſh, ſays be, 
lib. 7. P. 1013. de that this Nabuchodonoſor would from a beaſt 
« return to be a man, or that I could leave this Ur 
« of the Chaldees.” There was a time, when the bre- 
(51) Epift. xvi, thren were recommended to him (51). So that what 
and xxxiv. lib. 3. he wrote here to Melancthon was only a return of 
See likewiſe Ep. thoſe firſt deſires of his, which his own diſgraces 
xv. of the ſame and the unjuſt treatment he met with from the Ca- 
_ tholic Divines inſpired him with. However it is very 
certain, that he lived and dy'd in the Romiſh Com- 
munion. We ſhall take notice of ſome of his opi- 
nions in the remark [TI. ; 

F (a) Agrippa in the 19th chapter of his Apology 
ſpeaks in ſo magnificent a manner of Luther, and 
with ſuch contempt of the chief adverſaries of that 
Reformer, that it is plain Sextus Senenſis's aſſertion, 
that Agrippa was a Lutheran, was founded upon that 
paſſage. Now as it was more proper to quote here 
this writing of Agrippa, than ſeveral of his Letters, 
it is to be preſumed, that Mr. Bayle had not read it 
with ſo much care as he did his Letters. Car. 
Rem. 

[O] I am not of opinion that be wrote for the di- 
worce of Henry VIII.] I have read in the work of a 
very excellent writer, that Cranmer having taken 
« a journey into Germany, he fell into the acquaint- 
«© ance ot the famous Cornelius Agrippa, to whom 
«© he mentioned the affair of the divorce, and repre- 
« ſented the neceſſity of it in fo ſtrong a manner, 
« that this great man taking upon him the defence 
© of King Henry's conduct, was very ill treated by 

(52) The Hiftory © the Emperor, and died at laſt in priſon (52).” An 
of the Refirma- author, who has given us a Criticiſm upon that 
tien by Dr. Bur- work, replies among other things; I. That R. Wake- 
2 * field, who wrote at that time for Henry VIII. ſays 
— 30. book poſitively, that be anſwered a book of the Biſhop 4 
2. Roc beſter i, and another, which was ſuppoſed to 
written by Vives or Agrippa. II. That Agrippa died 
(53) Le Grand in France, and was never a priſoner in Germany (53). 
Hiſtoi du Pi- I have obſerved in Agrippa's Letters ſeveral things, 
. NA which induce me to think that he was not of Cran- 
6 6 mer's opinion. The Embaſſador of the Emperor at 
tom. I. p. 249+ London (54) wrote to Agrippa the 26th of Fn 
(54) He is called 1531, to deſire him to ſupport the intereſt of the 
ve 1 Queen (55), and put him in mind of a paſſage in his 
Chapuſus and in diicourle of the Vanity of Sciences; which is very 
Eraſmus's Eufta- ſevere upon Henry VIII. Hoodie adhuc neſcio cui regi 
ebius Cbapaſias. perſuaſum audio, ut liceat ſibi 2 plus viginti anno- 
(55) Agrip- Ep. um uxorem dimittere, & nubere pellici (56). That 
„ Pes. is, „ hear, that a certain King has been perſuaded 
(56) Agrip. de 
Vanitat. Scient. “ twenty years, and to marry a harlot.” Agrip 
<ap. 63-p- 124+ replied to this, that he would readily engage in 
this deſign, if the Emperor would give him orders 
or a commiſhon for that purpoſe. He proteſts in 
very firong terms, that he Jerelted the compliance of 
thoſe Divines who approved of the Divorce; and 
with regard to the Sorbonne he writes thus. Non eff 
mihi incognitum queis artibus res bac apud Pariſiorum 
Sorbonam trattata eft, que ceteris tanti ſeeleris au- 
ſum temerario forrexit exemplo. Vix me continere 
gute, guin imitatus poclam illum exclamem, Dicite, 
Sorbonici, in Theologia quid valet aurum ? Quantum 
pietatis & fidet illorum pectore clauſum putabimus, 
quorum venalis magis quam ſincera conſtientia eft, qui 
extimeſcendas univerſo orbi Chriſtiano determinationes 
auro tienales fecerunt, at ſeruvatam tot annis fidei & 
„ Aorion, Fo. Huceritatis opinionem, nunc tandem extrema avaritiæ 
3 2 infamia corruperunt (57) ? That is,“ I know very 
974 „yell with what arts this affair was managed in the 


to depart out of Babylon. Utinam hic Nabuchodono- 


* to divorce his Queen who has been his wife above 


ters 


Sorbonne at Paris, who by their raſhneſs have ſer 
others an example to lead them into the ſame crime. 
„When J conſider this, I can ſcarce contain my ſelf 
from exclaiming in imitation of Perſius, Say, ye 
66 Sorbonniſts, what has Gold to do with Divinity ? 
« What piety and faith ſhall we think to be in their 
« breaſts, whoſe conſciences are ſo venal, and who 
„have fold their judgments and decifions, which 
„ ſhould have the greateſt regard paid them by 
« the whole Chriſtian world, for money, and 
„have ſpoiled the character, which they main- 
„ tained ſo many years for ſincerity and fidelity 
„ by this extreme avarice.” He does not omit 
to repreſent the danger, which he ſhould be ex- 
poſed to, by writing againſt a divorce, which ſo 
many Divines approved of; a race of men, ſays he, 
who have a prodigious reſentment againſt me upon 
the account of my Vanity or Sciences. The Em- 
baſſador returned to the charge ; he gave him hopes, 
that the Queen of England would write either to the 
Emperor or the Queen of Hungary, to obtain an 
order for him to write upon that ſubject; and ex- 
plained to him the reaſon why Eraſmus, Vives, and 
other fine writers of that time were not to be cho- 


ſen ſo ſoon as he (58). Agrippa thought himſelf already (53) Epift. xxiz 


engaged to undertake that work z for in his Letter to lib. 6. p. 986. 


the Queen of Hungary, after his retirement to Bonne, 


likewiſe Ep. 


he repreſented to her, how he had devoted his Ill. p. 996. 


whole ſtudy to his employment as an Hiſtoriogra- 
pher, though he had yet received no profit from 
it: J am collecting, ſays he, Memoirs for the Hi- 
ftory of the Wars in Italy and Hungary; and 
befides this, I have a greater defign in agitation, 
which is to write in defence of Queen Catherine your 
aunt. His own words are theſe: Sed longe majus his 
negotium pro veſtri ſanguinis decore, pro tud, inguam, 
materters Anglie celebratiſſima Regina meis humeris 
impeſitum ſuſcepi, in quo licet multi hactenus operam 


ſuam collocarunt, nullus adbuc nodum rei diſſecrit 3255 ( 59) Epiſt. vii. 
28 7 


I believe that this deſign was never executed. 

author being in diſgrace at the Emperor's Court, 
thought it proper without doubt not to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the indignation of the King of England. If 
Cranmer had gained him (8), it muſt have certainly 
been in the year 1532; and if Robert Wakefeld 


. P. 1024 


publiſhed his Book before the year 1 $32 (60), it is (60) Mr. Le 


very plain, that the Treatiſe which 


e refuted, and Grand, tom. 1, 
which was ſuppoſed to be Vives's or Agrippa's, could F. 249. he that 


not poſſibly be the latter's. We may obſerve like. PE 


wiſe, that Sanders, who names ſeveral authors who Now it appears 
wrote againſt the divorce (61), does not mention from the Cata- 


Agrippa among them. 


hgue of Oxford, 
$ (8) Agrippa was not gained in this affair in 1 533, 246, that the 


at which time, if I am not miſtaken, he publiſhed * op 


his Apology againſt the Doctors of Louvain, and he 1527. 

could not undertake it afterwards without the ſame (61) Sanden 
ſhameful prevarication, which he reproached the __— 
Sorbonne with. Eodem, ſays he, ſpeaking of that f- 


mous body, | his recentibus annis Papam non poſſe diſ- 
penſare, ut frater ducat uxorem fratris mortui ſine 
liberis, atque propterea matrimonium inter Ang liæ 
regem & Ce/aris amitam, velut contra jus naturale & 
divinum, indiſpenſabile, pro inceſtuoſo, abominabili, & 
ſacrilego adulterio damnarunt, magna Sorbone infa- 
mia cum non multis ante pro Auguſtino Furnario Civi 


ac Patricio Genuenſs determinaviſſent oppoſitum . » gory. Abs, 


« A few ous ago they determined here, that the 
* Pope had no power of diſpenſing with a brother's 
** marrying the widow of his brother who died with- 
out children; and for that reaſon they condemned 
„the marriage between the King of England and the 
% Emperor's aunt, as contrary both to the law of 
* Nature and of God, not capable of a diſpenſation, 
and as an inceſtuous, abominable and ſacrilegious 
„ adultery, to the great ſcandal of the Sorbonne; 
* {ince a few years before they determined the very 
*« contrary in favour of Auguitin Furnarius a Citizen 
and Nobleman of Genoa.” It is not only in the 
edition of 1536, that we find the paſſage which we 
have given in the Remark [XI. and which Crenius 
obſerves was retrench'd in the Lyons edition of the 
Vanity of Sciences. This paſſage appears again in the 
edition of 1539, and in all the preceding editions of 
that book. Car. Rim. | 
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ters which he wrote to his moſt intimate friends, without any deſign that they ſhould 
ever be printed, carry in them all the characteriſtics of a man accuſtomed to reflections 
of Religion, and to the language of Chriſtianity, His accuſers were not well inform- 
ed of his adventures [P]; which invalidates their teſtimony, One would be ſur- 


[LP] His accuſers were not well informed of hit ad- 
ventitres.] I obſerved in my firſt remark that Pau- 
lus Jovius, Thevet, and Martin del Rio, are his 
chief accuſers ; I promis'd to ſhew their errors, 
which are as follows. 

I. Paulus Jovius tells us, that he died at Lions 
in a poor Tavern; and charges him with the 
infamous ſuſpicion of magic, for the reaſon, which 

er) Paulus Jo- follows : Agrippa, ſays be (62), always had a De- 
vius in Elogits ©* vil attending him in the ſhape of a black dog. 
cap» 9. « When death ſeized him, and he was adviſed to repent, 
„he took off of the dog's neck a collar ſtudded with 
« nails, which formed ſome necromantic inſcripti- 
ons, and ſaid to him, Get atay thou wretched beaſt, 
* which art the cauſe of my tatal deſtructiar. The 
« dog immediately run away to the river Saone, 
« and leap'd in, and was never ſeen more.“ This 
author has extolled Agrippa highly for his genius and 
learning, which, he tells us, procured him the ho- 
nour of Knighthood from the Emperor. Vir educa- 
tus in literis, & @ Ceſare eruditionis ergo Equeſtris 
67 lam, ibid. Ordinis dignitate coboneſtatus (63). We ſhall begin 
our Criticiſm with this. | 

It is certain from the teſtimony of Agrippa him- 
ſelf, that the honour of Knighthood was the reward 

(64) See above of his military ſervices (64). Again, he did not die 
theRemark [D]- at Lyons; and laſtly, John Wierus his domeſtic aſ- 
ſures us that this black dog was a real dog, and that 

he himſelf had often led him with an hair-cord. 
665)Johan-Wier. Silentio involvi, ſays he (65), diutius 0b veritatis 
4 Megiz, cip. 5- præragativam non patiar, quod in diverſis aliquot 
7.111. ſcriptoribus “ legerim, Diabolum forma canis ad ex- 
M —_ 75 Elo" tremum Agrippæ halitum Comitem ip fuiſſe, & 
Im Ane, poſtes neſcis quibuſmodis evanuiſſe. Satis equidem 
Hendorff in Lib, nirari hic nequeo tantæ exiſtimationis viros tam in- 
Exempl. Germa- ſuls# aliquando loqui, ſentire & ſcribere ex inaniſſi- 
r. and others. gg vulgi rumore, canem hunc nigrum mediocris ſtatu- 
re, Gallics nomine Monſieur, (quod Dominum ſonat,) 

nuncupatum novi ego fi quis alius familiariſſime, 

quem nimirum non rare, ubi Agrippam ſectarer, loco 

ex pilis concinnato alligatum duxi; at vere natura- 

lis erat canis naſculus, tui alias femellam fere colore 

& reliqua corporis conflitutione ſimilem, quam Galli- 

> Mademoiſelle (Dominam) appellabat, me prejente, 

adjunxit. i.e. © I ſhall not conceal any longer, for 

the lake of truth, what I have read in ſeveral wri- 

« ters, that the Devil attended Agrippa to his laſt 

« breath in the ſhape of a dog, and afterwards va- 

% niſhed nobody knows how. I cannot but wonder 

« extre'«cly, that authors of ſo great a character 

% ſhould venture to ſpeak, think, and write ſo ab- 

« ſurdly merely upon idle and popular rumors. I re- 

« member yery well this dog, who was black, and 

« of a moderate fize, and called by a French name 

% Monſicur, and I have often led him tied with an 

„ hair-cord, when I waited upon Agrippa. This was 

*« a real natural dog, and his Maſter often in my pre- 

« {ence coupled him with a bitch extremely like him 

in colour and ſhape, which he called Mademoi- 

ſelle.“ The fame author adds, that Agrippa was 

very fond of this dog that he kiſled him yup of- 

ten, let him eat at his table, and lie in his bed; 

and while Wierus and Agrippa were at ſtudy at the 

ſame table, the dog always lay upon an heap: of pa- 

pers between them. Now as Agrippa was whole 

weeks together without going out of his ſtudy; and 

(55) Lieutenant yet knew almolt every thing, that paſs'd in different 
8 the parts of the world, there were filly people enough, 

armies. . . . . 

He fervedin the Who ſaid that his dog was certainly a Devil, who 
armies in Ger- told him every thing. It is not long ſince a French 
many during the Refugee Soldier told me very ſeriouſly, that when Mr. 
3 was de Melac (66) had his dog with him, he always return- 
169). See Re. ed victorious. He aſſured me, that it was the general 
mark [ B] of the Opinion of the ſoldiers, that this maſtiff was a fami- 
article LAN- liar ſpirit which diſcovered to his Maſter the ſituati- 
28 the end. on of the enemy, their number, deſigns, &c. Mr. 
7) See what de Melac was, not perhaps diſpleaſed that they be- 


tarch ſays of 


Sertorius's hing Iieved ſo; for this notion might give the ſoldiers a 
in the Life of ſtrong confidence in his conduct (67). Upon ſuch 
reports as thele Paulus Jovius founded his opinion. 
7 


t General, 


priſed 


IT. Let us now proceed to Mr. Thevet. 7! is un- 
deniable, ſays he (68), that Agrippa gave himſelf up (68) Thevet 
to the moſt ſubtle and execrable magic imaginable, and Hiſeire des Ham- 
which he profeſſed ſo openly in the face of the world, (as“ * 1 
ti / appear from the preſent diſcourſe,) that there 4 1671 in 
is no poſſibility of conteſting that point by denials; 8 vol. in 12%. 
palliations, or diſguiſes. Let us now ſee what 
the proofs, which he pretends to bring, are reduced 
to. In the firſt place, Anthony de Les entertained 
this man ſo intimately, that by his counſel and pru- 
dence he gained the great deſigns, which he had in 
view ; and this made ſeveral perſons, who envied that 
Spaniard his ſucteſſes, report, that it was by the art 
magic of Agrippa that he griped his enemies with 
bis lame and gouty hands, which other valiant Com- 
manders could not do with all the terror and farce | 
of their arms (69). In the ſecond place, the precepts (59) Ibid. p. 22 N 
of Agrippa are jo unreaſonable, that Doctor Fobn Wier, 
tho in ſeveral places of his works he commends and 
extols him as his excellent Maſter, yet ſometimes is 
obliged to leave bim and diſown his opinions (70). (70) Ibid. p. 223. 
He refers us to the 44th chapter of the 2d book 
concerning illufions and apparitions of Spirits (71); (71) I cannot 
to obſerve there how John Wier (with Cardan de find any book 
Subtilitate, Book the 18th) ridicules the whimſical tüiit brass this 


dreams of Agrippa, who invented the + abſurd 1 
ſtories imaginable of Apparitions. In the third place, works of John 
his book of Occult Philoſophy was condemned and cen- Wier, printed at 
fur'd by Chriſtians . . . and upon that account he was Amſterdam in 


obliged to leave Flanders, where they would not ſuf- * 


fer him to continue profeſſing magic as he did. 


Thence he went to Italy, where he lived about three 

years, and diſperſed ſo much poiſon, that ſeveral per- 

ſons of charafter perceiving that he had in ſo ſhort 

a time infected the very air of Italy, purſued bim 

with ſuch reſolution, that he retired immediately to 

Dole, where be read Lectures publicly upon the Book 

De Verbo mirifico (22). In the fourth place, be (72) Thevet, 

made uſe of his Black Art in Burgundy in ſuch a Himmss 1!luft, 

Pagrant manner, that if he had not run away, there p. 226. 

was reaſon to fear that be would have a fire to light 

him much nearer than be deſired. In the fifth place, 

be returned to Lyons in very miſerable circumſtances ; 

he tried every method to ſupport himſelf, but he gain- 

ed ſo little by it, that he died in a por mean tavern 

there, abhorred by all the world, who deteſted him as 

an execrable magician, becauſe he always carried with 

him a Devil in the ſhape of a deg. Thevet adds the 

reſt of the ſtory, which Paulus Jovius has inſerted 

in his £/ogia. T1 | 

It would be eaſy to invalidate all theſe five proofs. 

There is no occaſion to confute the firſt, ſince Thevet 

acknowledges, that Anthony de Leva did not apply to 

Agrippa for any charms, or the aſſiſtance of any un- 

lawful art (73); but rather on account of his great (73) Ibid. p 222: 

and extenſive genius (74); and that the Emperor (4 Ibid. v 228. 

took him into his ſervice, at the deſire of Anthony de | 

Leva, only upon the aſſurance, that by bis ſagacity 

and judgement, he would extricate himſelf out of 

thoſe difficult affairs, in which ke was then involy+ 

ed. Thus we ſee he is acquitted even by the 

confeſſion of the accuſer himſelf; but it is much 

more difficult to diſcharge the latter from the moſt 

profound ignorance imaginable. I have not obſerved 

in Agrippa's Letters any mark of his correſpondence 

with Anthony de Leva; and I am aſtoniſhed, that 

ſo many excellent authors have reported upon the 

ſingle authority of ſuch a writer as Thevet, that he 

was @ favourite of Anthony de Leva, and a Captain 

in his troops (75). He never was in the Spaniſh ſer- - Nang 485 

vice; he ſerved only in the army of the Emperor lie der grands 

Maximilian; and I believe, that after the Oration, Homes, p. 4c. 

which he made at Pavia in the year 1515, he never Sete Leit- 

bore arms. Here follows a paſſage in that Oration: Ne- l 2 

que mirerit, Marchio illuſtris, Joannes Gonzaga ftrexu- tom. 2. „ 

iſſimus militum Dux, quod cum Mme proximis his annis Se below the 

feliciſſimis Ceſarcis caſtris Prefetinm cognoſceres, quotation (79,» 

nune me ſacrarum literarum præpeſitum pulpito cer- | 

nas (76). i. e. * Nor wonder, illuſtrious Marqueſs, (56) Agip. 

„ John Gonzaga, incomparable General, that you Geras torr. 2, 
XXX s ſee p. 1075 
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priſed at their blunders, and the effects produced by them notwithſtanding all the 


negligence which they have been guilty of in examining the facts. After all, if he was 


a Conjurer, it is a very 


ſtrong proof how inſignificant magic is, for there never was 


a man who had worſe ſucceſs than he, or was ofrener in * even of wanting bread. 


The receivers of the revenue of Francis I. and Charles 


« ſee me, whom a few years ago you knew an Offi- 
« cer in the Emperor's viftorious Army, now in the 
« chair of a Profeſſor of Divinity.” He ftaid ſome 


. were undoubtedly well 
perſuaded 


and the people againſt an abſent Profeſſor, ſhould 
have accuſed him before the Judges of the Acade- 
my, did not hinder the famous Dr. yore Colet from 


time in Italy; where he had William Paleologus, entertaining him at his houſe in London, nor the FF" Y 
Marqueſs of Montferrat, for his Patron, to whom Emperor Maximilian, Grandfather of the Princeſs ge 
he dedicated his Treatiſe De triplici Ratione cognoſ- Margaret, from giving him an employment in Ita- fol. 187 
cendi Deum, i. e. Of the threefold method of ly (83). The fifth reaſon of Thevet has been alrea- (83) Aeripp, 
(75) Ibid. pag. © knowing God,” in the year 1516 (77). He dy refuted. He only copies Paulus Fovins ; and they O. tm. 2. 
480, and 718. taught at Turin, and paſs'd again the Alps in have both of them been ſo imprudent as to mention 396. 010 Na 
1 the beginning of the year 1818 (78). Let any body the poverty of Agrippa. A proper method this, to 1 * 
(53) Epiſt. pag. 8 85 * 5 "Ir . P 
728, 730. ſhew me, when Anthony de Leva ſerved the Em- perſuade a judicious reader, that he was a great con- rande J 
peror Maximilian. But there is another more fla- jurer! An admirable argument to perſuade the peo- 9.423. 
grant inſtance of ignorance than this: Agrippa ob- ple, when it was generally known, that oben- 
tained the title of Counſellor and Hiſtoriographer of ever there was a Prince or great Man, whom for- 
Charles the Fifth by means of the friends, whom he rune ſmiled upon. immediately he was reproached with 
met with at the court of the Princeſs Margaret, Go- employing and careſſing of Agrippa (84) ! (84 Theret, 
verneſs of the Low- Countries. Charles the Fifth II. With regard to Martin del Rio, he gives us an =: 1%. y, 
was not then in the Low- Countries; he came thi- account of three or four particulars. I. When Agrippa 
ther ſome time after ſo violently prejudiced againſt was upon his travels he uſed to pay money at the inns, 
Agrippa, that if it had not been for the kind offices which ſeemed very good; but in a few days it ap- 
of Cardinal Campegius and the Cardinal de /a we to be pieces of horn or ſhel's (8 5). II Charles the (87) Del Ri, 
Mark, he would undoubtedly have been committed Fifth baniſh'd him from the court and the Empire with / Mazc, 
to priſon. The Sieur Clavigni de Sainte Honorine two other perſons of quality, who had promiſed to raiſe = bed. 
ſays, that the end of Agrippa would have been as fa- him vaſt treaſures by means of magic (86). III. The (86) * 
tal as that of Lucilio Vanini, if Cardinal Cam- fame Emperor did not remit the puniſhment of death 
pegius and Anthony de Leva, his Patrons, had not to him; but he condemn'd him to baniſhment, JA 
prevailed upon Charles the Fifth not to puniſh him when he found he was fled (87). IV. Agrippa had a (87) lid. th, ;, 4 
(79) Clavigni ds (79). He would not ſee Agrippa, nor order the boarder in his houſe at Louvain, who was very curi- Seck. 2, but ſee pe 
ag N ay payment of his falary, ſo far was he from making ous. One day, when he was going out of town, ly his 4 
Ta, Ned, uſe of his counſel, in order to extricate himſelf from he ordered his wife not to let any perſon into m_ 
p. 106. tboſe difficult affairs which he was involved in. It his ſtudy. However the boarder got the key of it, {gg 
is a very merry proof of Agrippa's skill in the Law, and went into it, where he met with a Book of Con- a 
to ſay that Charles the Fifth received him into the jurations which he began to read; he heard a knock- 
number of his Counſellors. He had ſtudied the Lato, ing at the door once or twice without — 
(8) Th:vet, ſays Mr. Thevet (80), with ſo much application, that his reading: The Devil wanted to know who call” 
Homme: Ill:ft. p. (as I obſerved above) be was admitte 7 the Emperor for him, and upon what account; and becauſe the (93) A 
222, 223. Charles the Fifth, as one of his Counſellors. He had other could not give him an anſwer, he ſtrangled perum — 
ſaid in the preceding page, that he wa, / wel] re. him upon the ſpot. Agrippa at his return home 533, 74 
ceived at the court of that Emperor, that he was made ſaw the Devils leaping and daucing upon his houſe ; he 
one of his Counſellors. Is it not well known, that called to them, and underſtood from them what had hap- 
the title of — meek to-the King is given to an in- pen'd. Upon this he commanded the Devil, who 
finite number of men, to Phyſicians, Hiſtoriographers, had killed the man, to enter into his dead body, and 
and Authors, who are as ſeldom admitted into his to walk ſeveral turns in a place, which was much 
Council, as the loweſt of the Citizens? The ſecond frequented by the Students, and then to depart. 
reaſon of Thevet proves nothing. Agrippa, ſays he, This was done. The boarder, after three or four 
mentions ſeveral ſtories of Apparitions ſo ridiculous, turns in the walk, fell down dead. It was be- 
that even one of his beſt friends cannot forbear lieved a long while that he died ſuddenly; but 
laughing at them; therefore he was a conjurer. there were ſome marks, as if he were ſtrangled, 
What then would become of Bodin, Martin del Rio, which made the thing ſuſpected from the rſt ; but 
le Loyer, and the greateſt part of the writers of time diſcovered the whole affair; and Agrippa flying 
Demonography, if this manner of reaſoning was to thro* Lorrain, begun to publiſh the hereſies, which ; 
take place ? The third reaſon abounds with falfities. he had before concealed in his heart (88). (88) Thid. Hb 8. 
If Agrippa had made a profeſſion of magic ; they The misfortunes of Agrippa, and the fear, which r —— 
would not have been contented to have driven him he repeats ſo often in his . of wanting even Ab {94)Na 
out of Flanders ; it is not uſual to puniſh ſo black a bread to eat, fully confutes the firſt of theſe ſtories. pal. pou 
crime in ſuch a | mop manner. He never was in When a perſon has ſuch a ſhort method of paying grand; ! 
Italy after the cenſures paſt upon his Occult Phi loſe- his creditors, he has no occaſion to be in pain how 7. 409. 
phy. That Work was not publiſhed till 1531. If he ſhall live: this is always current money. It is not (95) Ag 
Agrippa bad diſperſed in Italy the poiſon of his ma- true, that Charles the Fifth ever expelled him his ＋ 
gie in ſuch abundance, would the Cardinal de Sainte dominions. He was too prudent an Emperor to pu- ther pla 
Croix have choſen him for one of the Divines of niſh in that manner a conjurer, who could raiſe trea- the 24 
the Council of Piſa? Would the Pope have written ſures with ſuch eaſe; he would have apprehended, th Wo 
(87) Agripp. Ep. {© reſpectſul a Brief to him as he did in 1 505 (81)? that other Princes would make uſe of this ſecret to 2 
xXxviii. lib. 1. S0 far was he from flying out of Italy to Dole, that his own injury. Del Rio refutes the ſecond ſtory marked 
p. 710. he did not go to Italy, till he left Dole. The fourth by the third; for he pretends in the latter, that the the ma 
reaſon is founded upon a falſe ſuppoſition. Agrippa Emperor would have put Agrippa to death, if he ay 
brought himſelf into trouble at Dole by running in- had him in his power ; and that the ſentence of ba- = 88 
to rhe hypotheſes of Capnio, whoſe Book De YVerbo niſhment was denounced againſt him after his el- 
mirifico he read Lectures upon there. The diſputes cape. Theſe are mere fables. Agrippa preſented 
between the Monks and Capnio are well known. Ca- one petition after another to the Emperor's Coun- 
tilinet the Franciſcan, who choſe rather to preach cil, that either his ſalary might be paid, or leave 
againſt Agrippa before the Princeſs Margaret, than to given him to depart (89); and when he was quite (39) See his 
diſpute fairly with him at Dole, undertook to defame tired out, and could obtain nothing, he went to Co- 2 Yob 0 (96) Er 
him at Ghent in the pulpit of truth; but he did not logne, where he remonſtrated in the boldeſt terms ape Pig Kt. 


- accuſe him at all of magie; he only charged him 


imaginable to the Magiſtrates againſt the Monks, who 


1017, S ſeq: 


| with too great an attachment to the Ferviſh Cabala, ſtop'd the impreſſion of his work (go). He lived (go) Ib. p. 1933 
(32)5ee Aprippa's and with perverting the Scripture with cabaliſtical very peaceably at Bonne till he took his journey 
Expoſiulario tom. interpretations (82). Theſe ill-plac'd declamations of to France. Would Charles the Fifth have permitted 


wy a2 worte the Franciſcan, who inſtead of prejudicing the Court this to a man, who had been baniſhed his domi- 
| 3 | | | gions ? 


60 Eraſmus, mihil aH 


perſuaded of his innocence in that point, if we conſider how they ttifled wich him, 


when he applied to them for the payment of his ſalary. There are ſeveral miſtakes in 
fact in the method that ſome have taken to apologize for him [2]. Moreri has de- 


nions? Would he have ſhewn this indulgence to a con- 
jurer, who had eſcaped even capital puniſhment only 
by his flight ? 

Wich regard to the laſt ſtory, we may conſult Ga- 
briel Naudè, who ſpeaks as follows: One may deny 
# Queſt. xv. this with more reaſon, as Ludwigius ? has done, than 
pamunomage Delrio afſerts it, fince be tranſlated it word for word 
fol. 187. from a book intitled The Theatre of Nature, pu 
in Italian and Latin under the name of Stroza Cicog- 
na, and in French and Spaniſh under that of Valdera- 
(qr) Naude, A. ma (91). We have likewiſe another way of confuting 
l. Fur les it, which is thus: Del Rio oblerves that his wife, 
grand Homme), ho lent the key to the boarder, was afterwards di- 
* vorced from Agrippa. This then muſt have been his 
third wife. Now his ſecond wife did not die till 
1529; ſo that this ſtory of the boarder's misfortune 
mult have been later than 1529, and conſequently A- 
grippa maſt have fled to Lorrain after the year 1530 
or thereabouts. It follows then, that after he was 
made Hiftoriographer to Charles the Fifth, he muſt 
have hired an houſe at Louvain for his boarders: 
but nothing is more falſe than this; for I. he did 
not go to Lorrain as a fugitive ; he went thither to 
take upon him a very reputable office at Metz, 
which was offered him in the moſt obliging man- 
ner poſſible, at the ſame time that he had ſeveral 
other honourable and advantageous — pro- 
Aerip. Ep. poſed to him at other places (92). II. He went 
a _ ib. 2. to Lorrain only in 1518, and then he had his 
but fee particular, firſt wife with him. III. The opinions which he 
— Y maintained in that country, and which expoſed him 
Gtlemen of to the indignation of ſeveral Monks, were neither 
Merz, p. 1092. magical nor heretical ; they turned only upon this 
ueſtion, whether St. Anne the Mother of the Bleſ- 
ed Virgin had three husbands, and a child by eve- 
ry one of them, or only one husband, and one daugh- 
ter by him. Agrippa maintained the latter opinion 
(93) Agripp. O- (93)- which does infinitely more honour to the me- 
prum tom. 2. p. mory of St. Anne. IV. It is probable that he never 
533, 747. Bel any where but at Antwerp and Mechlin, after 
he was made Hiſtoriographer to the Emperor, till 
he retired to the EleQor of Cologne ; and I believe 
he never kept boarders at Louvain. We may there 
fore be diſpens'd from anſwering Martin del Rio 
and his adherents, till they have adjuſted the cir- 

cumſtances of time and place. 

I am ſurprized, that the celebrated Monſieur Nau- 
dè did not think of objecting againſt the accuſers 
of Agrippa this prodigious number of hiſtorical fal- 
ſities, which I have fixed upon them. ws 

[2] There are ſeveral miſtakes in faft in the way, 
that ſome bave taken to apologize for him.) | have 
Gabriel Naude in view. He endeavours to juſtify 
him, amongſt other reaſons, on account of the favour 
which he was in with two Emperors, and as many 

(94) Naugd, 42. Kings (94). This . ſuppoſes that Charles V. had a 
?. pur les particular friendſhip for him; but if we read the 
Sand. Hommes, complaints of that author (95), we ſhall evidently 
552 on. Eo, ſee the Contrary. Beſides, Naudè imagines, that there 
4 - ; P' was no clamour raiſed againſt his Occult Philoſophy, 
and in many o- till a long time after it was publiſhed, He tells us, 
ther places ; ſee that this book was exclaimed againſt merely upon ac- 
8 of count of the injuries, which they imagined they had 
251, N ng received from his Treatiſe of The Vanity of Sciences. 
and the places It is true, this laſt book enraged ſeveral perſons ex- 
marked above in tremely. The Monks, the Academics, the Preach- 
ue, arginal ers, and the Divines, ſaw themſelves drawn there in 
N ( of the their proper colours. Agrippa was a man of too 
* warm a genius. Ex ejus Libri (de Vanitate Scienti- 
arum) gualicungue guſiu deprebendi hominem_ eſſe ar- 

dentis ixgenii, varia leftionis, & mult & memorie, 

alicubi tamen majire copia quam delectu, ac dictione 

tumultuaſa werius quam compoſita. In omni genere 

rerum vituperat mala, laudat bona. Sed junt gui 

pi. lib, 7 uftinent quam laudari (96). That is, 
183,  *7* „ found, fays Eraſmus, by reading a little of his 
* book of (The Vanity of Sciences, that he. was a 

* man of a warm and lively genius, great reading, and 

« vaſt memory, but ſometimes of greater copiouſ» 

* neis than choice ; his ſtyle is rather exuberant and 

* rapid than ſufficiently digeſted and eaſy. Upon 


clared 


every ſubje& he blames what is bad, and commends 
« what is good. But there are ſome people who can 
bear nothing but applauſe.” His painting was too 
ſtrong, his colours too deep, and his ſtrokes too 
_ and expreſſive. They were diſpleaſed at it, I 


_ confeſs ; but it is not true that their indignation had 


any effect upon a book, which had been left undiſ- 

turbed for ſeveral years before. Naudè would have 

done better to have kept this thought for another 

occaſion; he would have found where to place 

it, either ſooner or later, though his reading and 

knowledge had been much leſs thin it was. I ſhall 

explain my ſelf thus. It is not very uncommon for An inftance of 
bigots to leave a book a long while in quiet, and the unreaſonable 
even the author, whatever the book is, provided it nu of Bigors, 
does not attack themſelves perſonally. But if after 

the courſe of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, th 

have any diſpute with the author ; if iny new ic. 

of his appears, that expoſes in publick what they 

would conceal from the eyes of the world, t e former 

book is immediately brought out of its repoſe, and 

is ſtigmatized as heretical, impious, and fit only for 

the flames. They are in a moment ſeized with the 

zeal of the Lord's Houſe; they endeavour to infuſe 

the ſame prejudices into — * of character; but 

every one who is a dupe to their unreaſonable hu- 

mour, ſees well enough what a ſhameful and vicious 

pram they cover under the pretence of Piety and 

eligion, Let us do juſtice to the Divines of Lou- 
vain ; they do not deſerve the odious imputation 
which the Apologiſt of Agrippa has caſt upon them 
by ſuch an inſinuation as this; the Occult Philoſophy 
was not printed till after the diſcourſe upon The 
Vanity of Sciences. It is ſufficient to reproach them with 
having made uſe of a thouſand mean artifices, in or- 
der to fix upon ſome damnable pofitions in his latter 
book. See the ſtrong anſwer which was made to 
them: it is in the ſecond volume of Agrippa's works, 
and begins at page 252. 

Let us now give a ſhort hiſtory of this Occult An account or 
Philoſophy. Agrippa wrote this work in his younger his book of 0c- 
years (97), and ſhewed it to the Abbot Trithemius, 7 Fel. 
who inſtructed him in ſeveral points (98). Trithe- (97) —— 
mius was charmed with it, as appears from a Letter (98) Aęripp- 
writ to him the 8th of April 1510 (99); but he ad- Epiſt. xxxiii. 1. 3. 
viſed him not to communicate it but to his moſt in P. 800. 
timate friends. I cannot tell whether the author (99) It Þ extane 
ſhewed it to too many perſons, or whether thoſe 3 
who firſt had a copy of it wanted diſcretion. The in p 704 of the 
truth is, that ſeveral manuſcript copies were diſperſed 24 tome of his 
almoſt over all Europe. I need not obſerve that the Works. 
greatelt part of them were very defective; for this 
generally happens in ſuch caſes. They had begun to 
print from one of thoſe faulty copies; it was this 
determined the author to publiſh it himſelf, with the 
additional improvements and alterations which he had 
made in it after he had ſhewed it to the Abbot Tri- 
themias. Melchior Adam is miſtaken, when he ſays 
that Agrippa, having corrected and enlarged this book 
in his more advanced years, ſhewed it to the Abbot 
Trithemius. He had refuted his Occult Philoſophy 
in his Treatiſe of the Vanity of Sciences; and yet he 

ubliſhed it, in order to prevent others from printing 
it full of faults and imperfe& (100). He obtained (100) See the 
the approbation of it from ſeveral Doctors of Divinity, Preface. 
and others, who were particularly appointed by the 
Emperor's council. to read it over. Liber ille jam 
nuper per aliquos eccleſie prelatos & doctores ſacrarum 
bumanarumgue literarum eruditiſſimss, & ex Ceſaris 
conſilis ad hac 2 deputatos commiſſarios exa- 
minatus & probatus fuerit, deinde etiam totius Cæ- 
ſarei confilii afſenſu admiſſus, & ejuſdem Ceſarca 
Majeflatis authentico diplomate & appenſa in rubra 
cera Ceſaris aquila privilegiatus, inſuper Antwerpie, 

& poſtea etiam 2 9% fine contradifione impreſſus, 
& publick venditus & diſtractus ſit (101). That is, ror} Agripp. 


That book, ſays he, was examined and approved Epift. xxvi 
« of by ſeveral Prelates of the Church, _ Doc- 6. p 1033 = 
* tors well skilled in Divinity and human learn. See likewiſe page 
ing, who were particularly appointed by the Em- . 
“ peror's council for that purpole ; then it was alſo 

admitted 


360 
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clared boldly in his favour, which is a thing that could ſcarcely be expected from 


* 


him. His faults are not very numerous upon this Article [KJ]. We have already 
touched upon the principal works of Agripp4, but ſhall ſpeak more particularly of 
them in the Remarks. It is ſufficient to add here, that he wrote 4 Commentary upon the 


ve admitted by the conſent of the whole council, and 
* had an authentic privilege with a ſeal of red wax, 
„ repreſenting the Imperial Eagle, hanging to it. 
„% And beſides this it was printed at Antwerp, and 
« then at Paris, and publiſhed, and bought up, with- 
« out any manner of contradiftion.” Upon theſe 
approbations he gained a privilege from his Imperial 
Majeſty, and printed his book at Antwerp, and dedi- 
cated it to the Elector of Cologne. His dedication 
is dated from Mechlin in January 1531, and it is the 
13th Epiſtle of the 6th book of his Letters. This book 
was publiſhed in 1531. It was immediately reprinted 
at Paris. Theſe two editions were ſold without 
any hindrance. The author was preparing for ano- 
ther edition at Cologne. Father Conrade d'Ulme, 
Inquiſitor of the Faith, got intelligence of this, and 
put a ſtop to the impreſſion ; but the vigorous pe- 


.tition of Agrippa to the Magiſtrates had without doubt 


(102) See his 


its proper effect, fince there is an edition of the Oc- 
cult Philoſophy at Cologne in 1533. It contains three 
books, whereas the former contained but the firſt 
(102). After his death there was added a fourth 


dedication of the book, which is not by the ſame author. Optimo jure 


2d and 3d book 
to the ſame Elec- 
tor of Cologne. 


(103) Wier. de 
Magis, cap · Fo 
p. 108. 


{104) Naude, 


his (libris magicis) annumeratur abominabilis libellus 
nuper in Jucem ab impio homine emiſſus, tributuſque 
Henr. Corn. Agrippæ, neo olim hoſpiti & præceptori 
bonerando, ultra annos quadraginta jam mortuo, ut 
hinc falſo ejus manibus jam inſcribi ſperem, ſub titulo 
quarti libri de Occulta Philoſophia, ſeu de ceremonits 
magicis : qui inſuper clavis librorum trium de Occulta 
Philoſophia omniumgue magicarum operationum * 
tur (103). That is, „To theſe (magical book;) we 
* may very juſtly add an execrable book lately pub- 
e liſhed by ſome impious perſon, and aſcribed to 
« Hen. Corn. Agrippa, in whoſe houſe I formerly 
« lived, and who was my honoured preceptor, and 
*« has been dead above forty years; ſo that from 
« hence I hope it is falſely attributed to him. It is 
entitled The Fourth Book of Occult Philoſophy, or 
4% concerning Magical Ceremonies, and it is repreſented 
« ay a key to the three books of Occult Philoſophy, 
« and to all the operations of magic.” Thus writes 
ohn Wierus. I have ſeen an edition in folio of the 
Occult Philoſophy in 1533, without any mention of 
the place where it was printed. The privilege of 
Charles V. is at the beginning in French, dated at 
Mechlin the 12th of January 1529, if I am not miſ- 
taken. 

Let us ſee now the falſities which are contained in 
the following words of Naudè. The Divines of 
„ Louvain very rigorouſly cenſured his declamation 
«© againſt the Vanity of Sciences. John Catilinet a 
« Franciſcan, exclaimed publickly againſt his Lec- 
<* tures at Dole de Verbo Mirifico. The Dominicans 
of the city of Metz wrote againſt the Propoſitions 
«© which he publiſhed to ſupport the opinion of Fa- 
« ber Stapulenſis, that St. Anne was but once mar- 
*« ried. And yet not one of theſe Cenſors could ever 
find any thing to except againſt in his two firſt 
books of Occult Philoſophy, which were printed a 
long time before any of theſe writings, as well at 
Paris, as Antwerp and other places... . (104).” 


Apolog. pour lis Obſerve, that he repeats theſe words a long time be- 
grands Hammes, fore in page 416. Now in order to comprehend this 


p. 411. 


(105) Ib. p. 413 


whole miſtake, we muſt remember that Catilinet de- 
claimed againſt Agrippa's book in 1509 ; the Domi- 
nicans of Metz wrote upon St. Anne in 1519; and 
the Diſcourſe upon the Vanity of Sciences was pub- 
liſhed in 1530, one year before the Occult Philoſophy. 
„The avarice of the bookſellers and the vanity of 
* ſome perſons... ſays Naude {105), have injured 
„ the memory of this author, by aſeribing to him a 


* fourth book, full of magical, vain, ſuperſtitious 


* Lib. 2. de Præ- 
fragiise 

(106) Naud? 
Abaloag. pour les 
grand: Homme:, 


7414. 


« and abominable ceremonies, and publiſhing it with 
„his three books of Occult Philoſophy . . . Wierus 
« aflures us *, in defence of Agrippa, that this book 
« was not publiſhed till twenty ſeven years after his 
« death, and that he undoubtedly never compoſed 
« it (106). | 

Fheſe words of Naudè, till twenty ſeven years af- 


Art 
ter his death, compared with the paſſage in Latin 


quoted above (107), may cauſe ſome confuſion 3 but (105) Quauy,y 
in order to remove this difficulty, it is ſufficient to (103. 


obſerve the different editions of John Wierus. He 
reviſed and enlarged his work fix times. Naudè had 
without doubt an edition which the author publiſhed 
in 1862. It was then twenty ſeven years fince the 
death of Agrippa. My edition was publiſhed thirteen 
or fourteen years after*this ; and this is the reaſon 
why the author uſes this expreſſion, u/rra annos 
quadraginta jam mortuo; i. e. who has been dead 
now above forty years.” It retains ſtill the word 
nu per, i. e. lately, which is an error; for he deceives 
his readers by that means. He makes them believe 
that the fourth book of the Occult Philoſophy, was 
not printed till twenty ſeven or forty years after 
Agrippa's death, which is falſe. It very ſeldom ha 
pens, that thoſe who make additions to their books 
ſeveral times, take care to change throughout them 
the particulir words which diſtinguiſh the times. 

Out of regard to thoſe, who have not readbthe 
works of Agrippa, I ſhall give an account here how 
it is proved, that the declamation againſt the Vanity 
of Sciences was printed in 1530, and the Occult Phi- 
loſophy in 1531. It appears from a Letter printed 
with thoſe of Agrippa, and dated the 1oth of Ja- 


nuary 1531 (108), that the Elector of Cologne had (108) It is the 
received a copy of that of the Vanity of Sciences, and 14th of the6th 
had ſeen ſeveral leaves of the Occult Philoſophy, which bock, Þ 968. 


was printed at Antwerp. The author of the Bib/io- 
thegue de Dauphin? has taken unneceſſary pains in 
his Errata; he puts there 1567 inſtead of 1467. 
His book intimates, that the Treatiſe of the Vanity 
of Sciences was compoſed at Grenoble in 1467. But 
as this is corrected in the Errata, you muſt ſuppoſe, 
that it was compoſed thirty two years after the au- 
thor's death. It would have been as well not to 
have corrected this at all. I believe it would have 
been an error, whatever year he had pitch'd upon ; 
for I am of opinion that our author was but a ſhort 
time at Grenoble before he died there. 

[R] The faults of Moreri are not very numerous 
upon this article. I. We may obſerve in him Cohort 
inſtead of Gohori; Gattinaria inſtead of Gattinara; 
Rauclin inſtead of Reuchlin; Carlinetus inſtead of 
Catilinetus. II. He fays that Agrippa obtained a 
Profeſſorſhip at Padua : this is falſe, for it was at 
Pavia. Mr. Teiſſier was likewiſe deceived by the ſimi- 
litude of words: he has given us Paris for Pavia. Per- 
haps it is the fault of the Printer. However the 
reader ought to be told not to credit what he finds 
in Teiſier, that Agrippa was a Profz/or of Divinity 


at Dole and Paris (109). It is to be feared, that (109) Teiflier, | 
ſome compiler will collect all that he ſhall find diſ- Eg. tires di. 
pers'd in ſeveral books, and ſo give us an account M.. 4 

one time or other, that Agrippa was a Profeſſor u g . 97; 


» A 
of Divinity at Dole, Paris, Pavia, Turin, Padua, Co- 3 | 


logne, &c. It happens without doubt very often, 
from ſuch a cauſe as this, that the preſerments of 
a man have been multiplied beyond the truth, and 
ſeveral refletions have been made from thence to 
his advantage upon the great extent of his merit. 
III. The following words occaſion great confuſion : 
The Cardinal de Sainte Croix would have engaged 
bim to attend him to the Council, which was to 
be called at Pisæ; and at the {ome time he was 
Sollicited by the King of England, by Margaret of 
Auſtria, and by Gatinaria; Chancellor of Charles the 
Fifth, to enter into their ſervice. The rules of 
Grammar require that all this ſhould be referred to 
the ſame time; and upon that foot Moreri has com- 
mitted a very great error; for it was in 1529, and 
a _ while after the affair of Piſa, that Agrippa 
was ſent for by Henry the Eighth, Margaret of Au- 
ſtria, and the Chancellor of Charles the Fifth. But 
otherwiſe, if any one would take upon him to con- 
reſt this point, he might deny, that all theſe offers 
were referred to the ſame year. The reader foreſees 


the poſſibility of ſuch cavils as this; and ſo, he 
cannot tell, where to fix himſelf, IV. But there is 


(110) A 
Oper. to 
1037» 


The I 


Art of Raimund Lulli, and a Diſſertation upon Original Sin, where he aſſerts, that the 
fall of our firſt parents was occaſioned by their immodeſty and luſt. He promited a 


— 
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piece againſt the Dominicans (S], which would have pleaſed a great many perſons, as 


well thoſe of the Romiſh church as others who are divided from it. 


He had ſome 


opinions which were out of the common road of thinking [T]; and there never was 
any Proteſtant who ſpoke with more zeal than he againſt the intolerable boldneſs of the 


Legendary writers (oo). 


e muſt not omit to mention the key of his Occult Philoſophy. He reſerved it only 


(02 See the 
Preface before his 
Treatiſe of the 


for his friends of the firſt rank, and he explained it in a manner not very ditferent H f St. 


from the doctrines of our Quietiſts {U]. We may obſerve, that the edition 


no art or palliation can be made uſe of in favour of 
what follows: But Agrippa, who loved liberty ex- 
tremely, preferred the pleaſure of travelling to all 
theſe advantages; and having paſſed ſome time at 
Fribourg, Geneva, and other places, be retired at 
laſt to Lyons. This is a very great anachroniſm, and 
complicated with ſeveral other falfities. Moreri pre- 
tends that he accepted none of the offers made him ; 
but it is certain, that he embraced that of the Princeſs 
Margaret; and even at that time, he thought no 
more of travelling again, having ſatisfied his defire , 
and been at Geneva, Fribourg, and Lyons. V. It is 
not true, that dogg way Del Rio, Thevet, and ſeve- 
other writers, aſſert, that Agrippa had two De- 
wil. attending him in the ſhape of two little dogs, 
and that he called one of them Monſieur, and the 
other Mademoiſelle. Paulus Jovius, Thevet, &c. 
ſpeak only of one dog, and never mention his name. 
VI. We are not to diſtinguiſh the Treatiſe of the 
Vanity of Sciences from the other works of Agrip- 

, which make up two volumes ; for that book is 
at the beginning of the ſecond volume. I fay nothing 
of the confuſion in point of Chronology, that runs 
thro' the whole account of him by Moreri. 

[LS] He promis'd a piece againſt the Dominicans] 
As they were the chief Directors of the Inquiſition, 
there is no wonder, that he was exaſperated againſt 
them more than againſt all others. His patience was 
quite loſt, when he faw them ſpare the errors of 
their brethren, at the ſame time that they were 
ſo ſevere and inflexible againſt the doubtful propo- 
fitions of others. This indulgence of theirs would 
have been leſs ſcandalous, if it had been only found 
in them; but the misfortune is, that the people are 
ſo abſurd, that while they commend the zeal of an 
Inquifitor, who finds hereſies wherever he pleaſes, 
they will not bear any recrimination upon him, nor 
ſuffer his pernicious doctrines to be expoſed to the 
public. Azgrippa deſigned. to ſpeak to the Domini- 
cans concerning this, and other matters likewiſe. 


(110) Agtipp - Negue tamen putetis, ſays he (110) to the Magi- 
Oper. tom. 2+ p. ſtrates of Cologne, hunc ſolum articulum apud illum 


reperiri hereticum, ſed alii multi, quos cum hic ni- 
mis longum vobiſque tedioſum foret referre enume- 
rabo alibi, in eo ſcilicet libro, — De Fratrum Præ- 
dicatorum Sceleribus & Hæreſibus ixſcripi, ubi in- 
feta ſæpius venens Sacramenta, ementita ſepiſſime 
miracula, interemptos veneno Reges & Principes, pro- 
ditas urbes & reſpublicas, ſeduttos populos, afſertaſ- 
gue hereſes, & cetera ejuſmodi Heroum illorum fa- 
cinora flagitiaque in varia, transfuſa linguas, omni- 
que populo expoſita dilucidè narrabs. i. e. * Do 
« not imagine, that this is the only heretical article 
« jn that order“; there are a great many more, which 
« jt would be here too tedious to mention; but I 
« ſhall give a particular account of them in another 
« book of mine, which I have entitled An Hiftory 
« of the Crimes and Hereſies of the Predicant Friars, 
« where I ſhall ſhew the world the intolerable wic- 
„ kedneſs of that Order, how often they have poi- 
« ſoned the Sacraments themſelves, what fictitious 
* miracles they have invented, how many Kings and 
Princes they have killed, how many Cities and 
„ Commonwealths they have betrayed, how many 
„people they have ſeduced, and what hereſies they 
have maintained, with many other of their enormi- 
« ties and crimes, publiſhed to all the world in ſeveral 
languages, and which I ſhall give the world a clear 
© account. 

[T] He had ſome opinions, which were out of the 
common road of thinking.) I have already touch'd 
upon that concerning the Fall of Adam. The others 
were not ſo very,obnoxious ; the only fault of hem 


Anne, Operum, 
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works 


was their being conformable to the doctrines of the 
Reformation. His Diſſertation upon Marriage, di- 
dicated to Louila of Savoy, Mother of Francis J. 
ſtrikes very ſtrongly upon the Law of Celibacy, and 
ftiews very clearly, that adultery breaks off the mar- 
riage · compact. One of his friends (111) gave him (517) spella- 
to underſtand, that this Diſſertation diſpleaſed the nus, Phyſician to 
Court, and that they dared not then preſent it to Froncis l. fee , 
the Princeſs. See his anſwer to this. He did not Agrippa's Tati 
approve of images; and he would very willingly P 832,833,836. 
have embraced a Reformation, which would not 
have occaſioned the raiſing of altar againſt altar (112) (112) See Geſners 
[U] He explained his Occult Philoſophy it a man- 341th. fol. 399 
ner not very different from the ſpeculations of our v*j% 
Sa I ſhall quote another ovbſetvativn of 
aude, defigned to ſhew, that under the ptetence 
of this key, there is no reaſon for aſſerting Agrippa 
to have been the author of the 4th book of the Oc- 
cult Philoſophy. Nor muſt it be objected, ſays he 
(113), that the ſame Agrippa ſays in ſeveral places (173) Naud, 
of his Epiſtles *, that he kept to himſelf the Key of Api. pur es 
the three books, cobich he bad publiſbed (114) ; for, land: Homn. p. 
beſides that we may anſtoer with a great deal of pr , „ 
bability, that he mentioned this Key in order to make * = * 
himſelf be courted by the curious, as Fame? Gobory t, (114) Naue? is 
and Vigenere |, tell us, that he boaſted upon the miſtaken, they 
fame view, that he had diſcovered the manner of making ware not then 
the mirror of Pythagoras, and the ſecret of extrafting ns: MP 
the ſpirit of gold from its body, in order to make 6 
fine gold from filver and copper, by adding only that Paracelſ. de Vit. 
ſpirit toit, which had been ſeparated frum the geld. Liga, fol. 61. 
beſides this reaſon, I ſay, be explains ſufficiently + In his Chi#r-s 
what he meant by ſuch a Key in his 19th Letter * 3 
the th Book. ** Heer oft illa vera & mirabiliun 
** operum occultiſſima Philoſophia, avis ejus intel. 
lectus eff : quanto enim altiora intelligimus, tanto 
« ſublimiores induimns virtates, tantogue & majora, 
* & facilius, & efficatius operanmur.” That is, 
„This is the true Occult Philoſophy, which per- 
forms ſuch wonderful things; the key of it is the 
* underſtanding ; for the higher knowledge is raiſ- 
ed, the more ſublime virtues we gain, and the 
eaſier and more effeftually we perform great 
things.“ Naude ſtops here, but Mr. de 1a Mon- 
note goes much further; for he has done me the 
favour to ſhew me, that the ſentiments of Agrippa 
are very agreeable to thoſe of the Quietiſts. We 
ſhall eaſily be convinced of this, if we examine 
what follows. Agrippa mentions this Key in two | 
Letters, which he wrote to a Monk (115), who (115) Auras 
was very much attached to the Orcult Sciences. He #6 Aquapendente, 
repreſents to him, that all that theſe books tell us of Ain an. 
the power of Magic, Aſtrology, and Alchymy, is falſe' 
and deluſive, when it is underſtood literaÞly ; that the 
myltical ſenſe is to be ſought for; a ſenſe, which 
none of the adepts have yet diſcovered and un- 
folded; and which is almoſt impoſſible to unfold, 
without the aſſiſtauce of a good interpreter, at 
lealt if a perſon is not illuminated by the Spirit 
of God; which happens to but very few (116). 
0 quanta leguntur ſcripta de inexpugnabili magi- (116) Nik fur 
cæ artis potentia, de prodigtofis aſtrologorum * en 
ginibus, de monſirifira alchymiſtarum metamorphoſe illitratus, guid 
degue lapide illo benedifto, guy, Mide inſtar * datur pauc'ſfimis, 
tata ara mix omnia in aurum argentumve raw 1 Cota 
age gue _—_— comperiuntur vana fila, & /al. b. 5» p. 924» 
a, gquoties ad literam pratticantur (117). He t TH 
adds, We mult not ſeek for the . of 8 = 
grand operations out of our ſelves. It is within 


us: it is an inward Spirit, which can very inne- 
cently perform all that Magicians and Alchymilt 
you particularly upon 
are things not proper to 

be 


promiſe. I ſhall not write to 
this point; for theſe 
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AGR 


works at Lyons in two volumes in Octavo was caſtrated in one place, which might 


have given offence to the Eccleſiaſtics [A]. 


be committed to writing. The Spirit communi- 
cates them to the Spirit in a few conſecrated words. 
Atque hoc eft, quod te nunc ſtire vole, quia nobis ipfis 
eſt omnium mirabilium effetuum operatur : qui, guic- 
quid portentoſi Mathematici, quicquid prodigiofi Magi, 
quicquid invidentes nature perſecutores Althymiſte, 
quicquid demonibus deteriores malefici Necromantes 
promittere audent, ipſe novit diſternere & efficere, 
idgue fine omni crimine, fine Dei offenſa, fine religionis 
injurid. In nobis, inquam, eft ille mirandorum operator, 


Nos habitat, non tartara, ſed nec ſydera cli. 
Spiritus in nobis qui viget, illa facit, 


Verum de bis nobis quam latiſfime tecum conferendum 
e, & coram. Non enim committuntur hec literis, 
nec ſcribuntur calamo, ſed Spiritu Spiritui paucis ſa- 
criſque verbis infunduntur, idgue fiquando nobis ad 
(118) 1d. ibid. fe wpenire contigerit (118). I have taken this ex- 


September 1527. The other Letter was written 
from the ſame city the 19th of November follow- 
ing. Agrippa there opens his myſtery. He ſays 
that true and ſolid Philoſophy conſiſts in being u- 


tat, which is able to transform us into the Divine 
Nature. 
of this Philoſophy ; but in order to be united to God, 
« we muſt be diſengaged from matter, and dead to the 
« world, to the fleſh, to the ſenſes, and to all the 
« animal man.” His Latin will much better expreſs 
this jargon. 
net, te ſcire volo, quod omnium rerum cognoſcere opifi- 
cem ipſum Deum, & in illum 2 ima- 
gine ceu efſentiali quodam contactu five 

ire, quo ipſe transformeris, efficiareque Deus, ea de- 
mum vera ſolidague philoſophia fit : quemadmodum 
de Moyſe ait Dominus, inquiens ; Ecce ego conſtitui 
te Deum Pharaonis. Hæc e&ft illa vera & ſumma 
mirabilium operum occultiſſima Philoſophia. 
ejus intellectus eft. Quanto enim altiora intelligi- 
mus, tanto ſublimiores induimus virtutes, tantogue 
majora, & facilius & efficacius operamur. Verum 
intellectus nofter carni incluſus corruptibili, niſi viam 
earnis ſuperaverit, fueritque propriam naturam ſor- 


enim, nifi fibi quam 


nino inefficax eſt ; atque 


ma relinguat corpus. 


110) Idem religua ſequuntur (119). 
— lib. 1 4 « adds he, is granted but to a few, who are favoured 
909 · 


pauciſſimis, & forte non ſemper. Nam id 


Pauci, quos æquus amavit 
iter; aut ardens evexit ad æthera virtus, 
iis geniti potuere : | f 


3 ” 


s 


Primum, qui non ex carne © ſanguine, ſed ex De- 

nati ſunt ; proxim?, qui nature beneficio ac ealorum 

enetbliace dono ad id dignificati ſunt ; cæteri meri- 

is nituntur & arte, de quibus viva vox te certio- 

rem reddat (120). He confeſſes ingenuouſly that he (120) Aging 
is not of the number of theſe favourites of heaven, Epiſt. Xx. liv. f 
and that he has no _ of attaining that ſublime ) 999+ 
degree of happineſs; for he had always been em- 

barraſs'd in the vortices of matter, he had been too 

ſenſual in the turn of his mind, too fond of his 


wife, too much atrached to the fleſh, and the world, FR K 
and to the cares of his family, &c. His only deſire of Naple: 
was to be conſidered as a director, to ſhew others 
the right way (121). Verum hoc te admonitum vol, (121) Com 
ne circa me decipiaris, ac fi ego alignando divina paſ- this with the 
extract from a Letter dated from Lyons the 24th of /us tibi * predicem, aut tale quid mihi arrogare ve- Porters of the 
lim, vel concedi poſſe ſperem, gui hadlenus humano —_ whom 
ſanguine ſacratus miles, ſemper on aulicus, tum — * 45 
carms vinculo chariſſimæ uxori alligatus, ommibuſgue book intitled, 
 inſtabilis fortune flatibus expofitus, totuſque in car- Faith ulli by 
nited to God by an eſſential and immediate con- ne, à mundo, & domeſticis curis tranſverſum actus, 2/1. You my 
tam ſublimia immortalium Deorum dona non ſum ad- . Ty , 
« The underſtanding, ſays he, is the key ſecutus; ſed accipi me volo velut indicem, qui ipſe Repub. 1 
ſemper pre foribus manens, aliis, quod iter ingredi- tres, Oct. 1683. 
endum fit, oftendo (122). 5. 1140, &e. 
[X] Caftrated in one place, whith might have given (098) . 
offence to the Ecelefiaſtics.] The author declaims in 8 * 
Dee ad poſtulatam Philo ſophiam atti- that paſſage againſt the Law of Celibacy, and ſays, ; 
that thoſe, who ſupport it, would perhaps chooſe 
rather to allow concubinage than marriage to the 
vincu lo yp 4 Prieſts, becauſe they receive a conſiderable revenue 
by giving licences to keep concubines. He adds, 
that a certain Prelate boaſted openly at his table, that 
he had in his Dioceſe eleven thouſand Priefts, who 
kept concubines, and paid him each of them a crown 
Clavis a year for their licences. Here is the paſſage, which 
was cancelled in the Lyons edition. Mr. Crenius, 
who firſt diſcovered it, complains extremely of the 
fraud. His words are theſe : Mala fide per Beringos 
Fratres Lugduni anno MDC in 8vo edita ſunt Henrici 
Cornelii Agrippe... Opera; utpote in qud multa 
titus, divinis illis virtutibus non poterit uniri, (non omiſſa ſunt editione, que in prioribus erant. Atque 
milibus congrediuntur,) ac per- ne hoe gratis dixiſſe videar, capias exemplum ? trac- 
videndis illis occultiſimis Dei & Nature ſecretis on- tatu De Incertitudine & Vanitate Scientiarum atque 
Artium, in cujus C. LA pag. m. 189, de Lenonia 
ſequentia bæc, que ex oftima, recognita, plena, & 
Hoc opus, hic labor eſt, ſuperas evadere ad auras: ſcboliis marginariis (retineo vocem in titulo libri poſi- fr) Joſe 
tam,) illuſtrata editione, fine loci adjectione, anno tig. lib. 
« » » Mori enim oportet, mori, inguam, mundo & car- MDV I. in 8v0, excuſa, admodum rara, daturus 
ni, ac ſenſibus omnibus, ac toti homini animali, ſum, in Lugdunenſi plane dempta ſunt : Jam vero 
gui velit ad bæc ſecretorum penetralia ingredi ; etiam lenociniis militant leges atque canones, cum 
non quod corpus ſeparetur ab anima, ſed guod ani- in potentum favorem pro iniquis nuptiis pugnant, 
De qua morte Paulus ſcri- & juſta matrimonia dirimunt : ſacerdoteſque ſubla- 
bit Coloſſenſibus ; Mortui eſtis, & vita veſtra abſcon- tis honeſtis nuptiis turpiter ſcortari compellunt : ma- 
dita eſt cum Chriſto; & alibi clarius de ſeipſo ait, lueruntque illi legiſlatores ſacerdotes ſuos cum infa- 
Scio hominem in corpore vel extra corpus neſcio, mia habere concubinas, quam cum honeſta fama 
(Deus ſcit,) raptum uſque ad tertium ccœlum; & guæ uvxores, forte quia ex concubinis proventus illis eſt 
« This precious death, amplior. De quo legimus gloriatum in convivio 
quendam Epiſcopum, habere ſe undecim millia ſa- 
« by God, or bleſs'd with a benign influence of the cerdotum concubinariorum, qui in ſingulos annos il- 
« Stars, or raiſed by their merits, or ſupported by li aurium pendant. Hæc omnia, & alia forte plura, (23 TP 
« the ſecret of the art.” Har, inguam, precioſa'in negue enim integrum hafenus contuli, pro more era- ran) Phil 
conſpectu Domini morte mori oportet, quod contingit ſerunt adverſarii, clarum relinquentes 3 10. gic. Hiſt. part 2 
lorum quid editionibas tribuendum (123). p. 15, 14+ 
GAGRIPPA (HEROD) was the ſon of Ariſtobulus, and the Grandſon of He- 
rod the Great, A little before the death of his Grandfather he went from Judea to 
Rome, where he became acquainted with Druſus Tiberius's fon, and inſinuated him- 
ſelf into his friendſhip. He alſo made himſelf very acceptable to Antonia the wife 
of Druſus Tiberius's brother, and the mother of Germanicus and of Claudius who was 
afterwards made Emperor. Though Agrippa was of a very generous mind, yet he 
durſt not diſplay it as long as his mother was alive, for fear of expoſing himſelf to her 
indignation. But when ſhe was dead he gave a free ſcope to his liberal inclinations, and (z) td. 


by his exorbitant expence, and eſpecially by the conſiderable preſents he made to Ti- 
berius's freed-men, whoſe friendſhip he courted, he-ran himſelf ſo deeply in debt, that 


it was out of his power to ſatisfy his creditors, 


This, together with the death of 
Druſus 


Druſus his good friend, obliged him to quit Rome, and to retire to the Caftle of 
Malatha in Idumea, in order to ſpend at that place the remaining part of his unhappy 
life. However, by the means of his wife, who was his couſin-german [Al, he re- 
ceived ſome comfort [B], being made by Herod the Tetrarch one of the principal 
Magiſtrates at Tiberias. But Herod having one day reproached him with the favours 
he had done him, and upbraided him with his poverty, Agrippa was ſo much offended 
at it, that he went to Flaccus Governor of Syria, with whom he had been acquaint- 
ed at Rome. Flaccus received him very kindly, as he had before Ariſtobulus his 
brother; and though Agrippa and Ariſtobulus were at variance, this did not hin- 
der Flaccus from being equally kind to both. ' But Ariſtobulus left no ſtone unturned 
till he had inſpired the Governor of Syria with a violent hatred againſt Agrippa [C]. 
in which he ſucceeded fo well, that his brother having loſt Flaccus's friendſhip was 
reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity ; he retired to Prolemais, where, having nothing to live 
upon, he reſolved to return into Italy, for which journey he was obliged to borrow 
4 Now Purzuolo Money [D]. Being arrived at Puteoli I he wrote to the Emperor“ who was then at « Tiber, 


in the Kingdom 
of Naples. 


Caprea, that he deſired to go and pay his reſpects to him. The Emperor anſwered 
him immediately in a very gracious manner, and told him that he ſhould be welcome. 


Thereupon Agrippa went to Tiberius, who received him with all the diſtinguiſhing 
marks he could wiſh, and made him lodge at his own palace. But the next day the 
Emperor received a letter from Herennius, who acquainted him, that having preſſed 
Agrippa to return a ſum of three hundred thouſand pieces of filver, which he had 
borrowed from the treaſury for a certain time, which was now elapſed, he ran away, 
This letter exaſperated Tiberius to ſuch a degree, that he gave ſtrict orders to his 
2 not to let Agrippa have acceſs to him till he had paid this debt. Agrippa 
oon found means to get the money he wanted, and by paying the debt, he ingratiated 
himſelf again ſo deeply into Tiberius's favour, that he committed to him the care of 
Tiberius Nero his grandſon, and ſon of Druſus. But Agrippa being willing to ac- 
knowledge the favours he had received from Antonia, neglected the truſt repoſed in him 
by Tiberius, and employed all his endeavours to render himſelf acceptable to Caius 
Caligula, Antonia's grandſon; and being one day with him in his chariot, he told him 
it was time for Tiberius to make room for Caius, who deſerved more than he did to ſway 
the Imperial Scepter. Burt this coſt him dear ; for his diſcourſe having been reported 
to the Emperor, Agrippa was caſt into a priſon [ E], where he ſtaid till the death of 
Tiberius, when Caligula, being raiſed to the throne, not only ſet him at liberty, 


[4] Who was bis confin-german.] Herod had two 
daughters by Mariamne the daughter of Hircanus, the 
eldeſt called Salampſo was married to Phaſael ſon of 
Phaſael Herod's elder brother. The younger called 
Cypros was married to Antipater Herod's nephew 
by Salome his ſiſter. Phaſacl had five children by 
Salampſo, three ſons, Antipater, Herod, and Alex- 
ander, and two daughters, Alexandra married to Ti- 
mius, a Nobleman of Cyprus, by whom ſhe had 
no children, and Cypros, who was married to Agrip- 

fr) Joſeph. An- pa (1). By which it appears that this King's wife 

eig. lid. 18. c. 7. was his couſin- german, fince ſhe was the grand- 
daughter of Herod by Cypros his daughter, as he 
was his grandſon by Ariſtobulus his ſon. 

[B] By the means of his wife he received ſome com- 
Fort.] She uſed all her endeavours to diſſuade him 
from retiring into Idumea. She wrote to Herodias 
his filter, who was married to Herod the Tetrarch, 
and entreated her to afford him ſome aſſiſtance. Her 
requeſt was granted. Herod and Herodias ſent for 
Agrippa, they gave him a ſum of money, and made 
him one of the principal Magiſtrates at Tiberias, as 
we have ſaid. : 

[C] Ariftobulus left no lone unturned, till be had 
injpired the Governor of Syria with a violent hatred 
againſt Agrippa.] Agrippa himſelf imprudently fur- 
niſhed his brother with an opportunity of doing him 
that ill ſervice. The occaſion of it was as follows: The 
people of Damaſcus had ſome diſputes with the in- 
habitants of Sidon concerning their boundaries ; this 
affair was to be determined by Flaccus. Thoſe of 
Damaſcus offered a large ſum of money to Agrippa, 
that he might employ all the credit he had with 
the Governor, in their favour. Agrippa promiſed 
he would do what lay in his power to ſerve them. 
Ariſtobulus having got a hint of this, acquainted 
Flaccus with it, who inquired into the affair, and 
finding that he had been well informed, he deſerted 

(z) 14. ibid. c. 8. Agrippa (2). 

D] For which journey he was obliged to borrow 
money.] He ordered Marnie his freedman, to do 
all his endeavours in order to get money. Martias 
went to Protus, who had been manumiſed by Ber- 

4 


bur 


nice Agrippa's mother, and been by her in her laſt 

will recommended to Antonia, who for that reaſon 

took him into her ſervice, Martias offered his bond 

for the money he intended to borrow for his Maſter. 

But Protus anſwered that Agrippa was already in his 

debt; however he took from Martias a bond for 

twenty thouſand Attick Drachms (3), for which (z) An Attick 
he gave him only ſeyenty two thouſand five hun- Prachm, accord- 
dred drachms, keeping back the remaining two thou- 8 to - yp 
ſand five hundred, notwithſtanding all the endea- 1 
vours Agrippa could uſe to perſuade him to the money; ſo that 
contrary (4). Having received this ſum, he went 20000 Drachms 
to Anthedon, where meeting with a ſhip, he in. make 625 / Bue 
tended to continue his voyage, when Herennius Ca- eee * 
pito, who had the management of the treaſury at tie Drachm 16 
Jamnia, ſent ſome ſoldiers to him, to oblige him to worth 8 

pay three hundred thouſand pieces of filver, which farthing of our 
had been lent him out of the treaſury when he _ 1 4 -_ 
at Rome. Agri romis'd them that he wou - 
ſatisfy them Ry loch as it was dark he weighed 1 red 
anchor and. ſailed for Alexandria: Being arrived in /. 

that city, he defired Alexander, one of the chief Ma- (4) Joſeph. abi 
giſtrates there, to lend him two hundred thouſand ra. 

pieces of filver; Alexander anſwered he would not 

lend them to him, but that he would readily truſt 

Cypros his wife with that money, becauſe he admir- 

ed her virtue and love for her husband. She accept- 

ing the offer, and being willing to be Agrippa's 

ſurety, Alexander gave him then five Talents (5), and (;) A Talent of 
promiſed he would give him the reſt at Puteoli ; not Geld (Alexan- 
thinking it proper to give him all at once, for fear drian money, as 
leſt, prodigal as he was, he would ſpend it too we 7 ſuppoſe is 


von (6) mare here) , 
. m I 
[E] Agrippa was caſt into a priſon.) Eutichus one of Silver, it is : 


of Agrippa's freedmen, who was driving the chariot, but a fixteenth 
overheard his Maſter's diſcourſe; which he did not pub- Fr ot Une fume 
liſh then: But ſome time after this, Agrippa having þ,.c rauf 


Prefa i 
charged him with a robbery, he run away ; and hav- — =. 


ing been taken and carried before Piſo then Prefect (6) Joſeph. ibid. 
of Rome, he examined him; but he inſtead of anſwer- 
ing to the queſtions, ſaid he had ſomething very ma- 
terial, and which concerned the Emperor's life, to 
impart to him. He was immediately carried to Ca- 
prea, 


- ——— —— —— ͤ— —— —[— 


354 


(7) caligula. 


(8) Speaking of 
Tiberius. 


(9) Joſephs. ibid. 


but alſo put the diadem on his head, and made him King or Tetrarch of a great p 
of Judea. The next year Agrippa obtained leave from Caligula to $0 to his King- 


dom, in order to ſettle there the publick affairs. It was a very ſurpri 


ing thing to ſee 


this Prince return with a crown on his head, after all the misfortunes and the extreme 
miſery that had obliged him to leave his native country, Some could hardly believe 
what they ſaw, others admired the conſtancy and reſolution with which he purſued his 


deſigns, and was at laſt arrived at the enjoyment of his wiſhes (a). His Kingdom was (a) Jos. 4. 
ſoon after encreaſed through the pride and ambition of Herodias his ſiſter [F], who 7 10. 18. 0. 


prea, where Tiberius then was, who without en- 
quiring further into the matter, ordered him to be 
pat in priſon, where he remained there a long while 
without being heard. Agrippa deſired Antonia, who 
was very much in favour with Tiberius, to prevail 
with him to give audience to Eutichus, that he might 
know of what crime he was accuſed. She did ac- 
cordingly ſpeak to Tiberius about it, who anſwered, 
that if Eatichus intended to accuſe his Maſter falſly, 
he was ſufficiently puniſh'd for it by what he ſuffer- 
ed in priſon ; that Agrippa ſhould take care not to 
act imprudently in this affair, nor to puſh it on too 
warmly, leſt the injury he intended to do his freed- 
man ſhould fall upon himſelf. Agrippa inſtead of 
growing remiſs in the purſuit of this affair, by ſo 

udent an anſwer, entreated Antonia more eager- 
uh to oblige Tiberius to enquire into it. So that 
one day, as Tiberius was taking the air in his litter, 
and Caius (7) and Agrippa walked before him, An- 
tonia requeſted him that he would ſend for Euti- 
chus. I ſwear by the Gods, anſwered Tiberius, 
« it is againſt my own inclination, and only not to 
deny your requeſt, that I will do what you deſire.“ 
Thereupon he ſent for Eutichus, who being brought 
before him, Tiberius asked what he had to ſay a- 
gainſt the perſon to whom he owed his liberty. 
Sir, replied he, one day, as Caius whom I ſee 
« here, and Agrippa were riding in a chariot, which 
« I drove fitting at their feet, Agrippa after ſome 
* other diſcourſes ſpoke thus to Caius; Shall I never 
e ſre that day, in which the old man (8) will depart 
« to the other world, and leave this at your command? 
Tiberius his grandſon cannot prevent your coming 
to the Empire, for it will be an eaſy matter for 
« you, to get rid of him. How happy ſhould the 
* whole earth then be, and what a ſhare would I 
« have in its happineſs?” Tiberius was ſo much the 
more inclined to believe this, as he knew that A- 
grippa, inſtead of applying himſelf to Tiberius Ne- 
ro his grandſon, had entirely devoted himſelf to 
Caius. The Emperor without heſitation ſaid to 
Macro Commander of the Pretorian guards, Take 
this man (pointing to Agrippa) and chain him.“ 
Macro could not believe this was meant of Agrippa, 
ſo that he deferred obeying till he had more parti- 
cular inſtructions. Tiberius having taken a turn 
or two more in the hippodromus, ſeeing Agrippa 
ſtill, ſaid to Macro, „Have I not commanded you 
% to ſeize that man ?” What man, Sir, ſaid Ma- 
cro? Agrippa, anſwered Tiberius. Agrippa hear- 
ing this, entreated him by the memory of his be- 
loved fon, with whom he had been educated, to par- 
don him this crime ; but all his prayers and entrea- 
ties were ineffectual: the ſoldiers carried him to 
priſon cloathed in his purple garments (9). It hap- 
pened one day, as Agrippa was with other pri- 
ſoners before the palace, and being tired leaned a- 
gainſt a tree, upon which an owl came and reſted. A 
German, who was amongſt the priſoners, asked one of 
the ſoldiers that guarded them, who that man was that 
leaned againſt the tree; and being told that he was one 
of the moſt conſiderable men among the Jews, he beg- 
ged leave to ſpeak with him, as tho' he was deſirous to 
inquire into the laws and cuſtoms of the Jewiſh na- 
tion: his requeſt was granted, and being brought 
near Agrippa, he ſpoke to him after this manner : 
J perceive you are ſadly afflicted at the great and 
« ſudden change of your condition, and I fear yeu 
« will hardly believe, that by the Divine Providence 
« your deliverance is near at hand. But I ſwear by 
4+ the Gods I adore, and by thoſe that are worſhip- 
% ped in this country, and who have put us both in 
4 theſe chains, that by what Iam to tell you I don't 
44 intend to afford you vain hopes, being perſuaded 


„that when they are fruſtrated they only ſerve to 


Was 


& increaſe our miſery. I will declare to you, tho? 
* not without danger to myſelf, what the bird 
* which flew over your head portends to you. In 
* a little time you will be ſet free, and raiſed to 
« ſuch an high power and dignity, that thoſe who 
% now pity x misfortunes, will envy your glory. 
„ You will be happy the remaining part of your 
« days, and will have children that will inherit 
* your happineſs. But when you will ſee this bird 
« appear another time over your head, know that 
% then you will have but five days to live.” This 
prediction appeared ſo ridiculous to Agrippa, that he 
then laughed at it as heartily as he was aſtoniſhed when 
the event had confirmed it. This 1s what Joſephus 


tells us (10), without adding the leaſt thing by which (10) 144, 


it might appear that he doubts of the truth of that 
Rory. We leave it to the reader to judge by what 
kind of proofs ſuch a fact ought to be atteſted, be- 
fore any man of ſenſe can believe that it was not in- 
vented after the event. 

[F] His kingdom was encreaſed by the pride and 
ambition of Herodias his ſiſter.) She could not with- 
out envy behold her brother's proſperity by which 
he was raiſed above her husband. Pride and jealouſy 
poſſeſſed her, when ſhe conſidered that Agrippa, 
who had been forced to ſhelter himſelf under her and 


her husband's protection when he was unable to PIY 
d 


his debts, would now be adorned with honour an 

glory. She could not bear this change of his con- 
dition, eſpecially when ſhe ſaw him walk in his royal 
robes ſurrounded with a multitude of people. This 
ſhe repreſented to Herod her husband; What, 
« ſaid ſhe, ſhall Agrippa, the ſon of a private 
* man, wear a crown, when you, who are the ſon 
« of a King, you, whom all your relations defire 


* to ſee inveſted with Royalty, reſt contemed with 


« a private life, and don't aſpire at the honour 
„ of ſwaying a Scepter? If till now you could 
« bear to be in a condition leſs elevated than that of 
„your father, you ſhould at leaſt at this time begin 
« to wiſh for a dignity, which you deſerve by your 
* birth and quality. Don't ſuffer your ſelf to be 
„ inferior to a man whom you have formerly main- 
* tained. Be not ſo baſe as not to labour in the 
« midſt of the riches you enjoy, to acquire that 
% honour which Agrippa obtained, when he was in 
„ the utmoſt want, and deſtitute of every thing. Be 
„ aſhamed to ſtoop before him whom you have ſeen 
„reduced ſo low, that he could not live without 
“ your afliſtance. Let us go to Rome; let us ſpare 
* no pains nor coſt, fince there is leſs pleaſure in 
„keeping one's treaſures, than in ſpending them to 
« get a Kingdom.” Thus ſpoke Herodias. But as 
Herod loved eaſe and quietneſs, and diſtruſted the 
court of Rome, he did all that lay in his power to 
diſſuade his wife from her deſign. But the more 
he oppoſed her, the more ſhe preſſed him; and 
teaſed him ſo much that at laſt he conſented to yo 
to Rome. As ſoon as Agrippa had the hint of it, he 
ſent Fortunatus one of his treedmen to the Emperor 
with preſents, and letters againſt Herod ; he allo 
charged this meſſenger to endeavour to have a pri- 
vate audience of the Emperor. Fortunatus arriv- 
ed at Puteoli as ſoon as Herod. Caligula was then 


at Baiz (11), whither Herod and Fortunatus went. (11) A {is 
When Herod had paid his reſpects to the Emperor, town a 
Fortunatus gave him Agrippa's letters, which Cali. ui in I. 


gula read immediately; he found that Herod was ac- 
cuſed of having conſpired with Sejanus againſt Ti- 
berius, and that he was actually aſſiſting Artabanus 
King of Parthia againſt the Emperor; and to prove 
this it was alledged, that he had arms for ſeventy 
thouſand men in his magazines. The Emperor 
ſtartled at this accuſation, asked Herod, whether ke 
really had ſuch a vaſt quantity of arms? Herod, who 

8 could 


own in Cam 


(c) Lb. 
2. 737* 


(4) Joſep 
11. libs 19 


(12) Id. 


(13) Mal 
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(4) Joſeph. An- him by the army (dq, 


A G R 


was married to Herod Tetrarch of Galilee (b). 


* 


365 


Agrippa returned ſome time after this (>) 4. ibid. cop. 


to Rome, where he obtained from Caligula that his ſtatue ſhould not be placed in the” 
temple of Jeruſalem [G]; but this favour was ſoon revoked again [H]. Dion Caſſius 
lays (c), that Agrippa, together with Antiochus King of Commagena, laboured to 
inſpire Caligula with tyrannical principles ; and indeed it is very probable that he would 
not have been ſo much in favour with that Emperor, if he had not flattered him, and 


praiſed, or at leaft juſtified all his baſe, fooliſh and wicked actions. 


death Agrippa not "Ig + 


After Caligula's 


adviſed Claudius to accept of the crown which was offered 
ut was allo very much inſtrumental in making him Empe- 


5% b. 19. c. 3. ror IJ. Claudius was not ungrateful of this ſervice ; for no ſooner was he ſeated on 


(r3) Matt. Xiv. 
6—3$. Marc. vis 
32-==24+ 


could not deny it, was obliged to confeſs it. The 
Emperor thinking this circumſtance was ſufficient 
to prove the conſpiracy, deprived Herod of his Te- 
trarchy and gave it to Agrippa ; he alſo baniſhed the 
depoſed Tetrarch to Lyons in France, and con- 
fiſcated all his money, but knowing that Herodias 
was Agrippa's ſiſter, he offered her that money, think- 
ing ſhe would not follow her husband, and told 
her, that he pardoned her for the ſake of her bro- 
ther, But this generous Lady anſwered ; “ Sir, it is 
* worthy of you to offer me this favour, but my 
© love for my husband does not allow me to accept 
„it. As I have had a ſhare in his happineſs, it 
« would not be juſt in me to leave him in his miſ- 
„ fortune.“ Caligula's baſe heart could not bear 
this generoſity in a woman; he baniſhed Herodias 
with her husband, and gave all their riches to Agrip- 
pa. Thus Herodias was puniſhed for the envy ſhe 


(12) Al. ib. e. bore her brother {12). We will ſay by the way, that 


this Herodias is the perſon, whoſe daughter dancing 
before Herod pleaſed him ſo much, that he promiſed 
her upon oath, whatever ſhe could defire ; the young 
girl adviſed with her mother what ſhe ſhould ask, 
who bad her ask John the Baptiſt's head in a 
diſh (13). 

[G] He obtained from Caligula, that his ftatue 
ſhould not be placed in the temple Feruſalem.] The 
Emperor had given ſtrict orders to Petronius for that 
purpoſe. Agrippa was then at Rome. It happened 
one day, that he invited Caligula to a very ſumptuous 
entertainment. The Emperor ſurpriſed and moved 
by Agrippa's liberality, who ſpared nothing to pleaſe 
his Sovereign, told him, “ I have had long ago ſeveral 
„ proofs of your love for me. You gave me teſtimonies 
% of it even with danger to your ſelf during the life of 
Tiberius; and I find you ſtill continue in your endea- 
% yours to convince me of your tender affeftion. I 
« ſhould be aſhamed to be behind hand with you : 
« Therefore I will make amends for what I have not 
« yet done, add new favours to thoſe I have already 
* beſtowed upon you, and make your future happi- 
„ neſs greater ſtill, than that you enjoy at preſent.” 
Caligula having ſaid this, did not queſtion but Agrip- 
pa would ask of him ſome large territories, or the 
revenue of ſome cities. But Agrippa, who had been 
long before prepared to ask a favour of another kind, 
took hold of this opportunity to obtain it, and an- 
{wered, that when he applied himſelf to him during 
the life of Tiberius, it was not out of private inte- 
reſt, but only to make himſelf acceptable to him, 
and that the favours he had already received from 
him ſurpaſſed all his wiſhes. And though the Empe- 
ror could ſtill encreaſe his favours, yet he was tho- 
rougldy ſatisfied with what he had done for him. 
The Emperor, ſurpriſed at his moderation, preſs'd 
him to ask new favours, being ready to grant what- 
ever he could defire. * Sir, anſwered Agrippa, ſince 
<< you are ſo kind to me as to think me deſerving of 
your favours, I will ask one which does not relate 
* to the encreaſing of my riches, becauſe by your li- 
« berality towards me, I have no occaſion for it. 
„The favour I beg of you is ſuch, that it will gain 
you a great reputation of piety, and render God 
vourable to you in all your deſigns ; this favour 
will alſo be more advantageous to me, than all 
thoſe I have received at Jour hands ; therefore I 
earneſtly defire you would be pleaſed to revoke the 
order you have given to Petronius of placing your 
* ſtatue in the temple of Jeruſalem.” Caligula ad- 
raired Agrippa's generous mind, who preferred the 
obſervations of the laws of his country, and the wor- 
ſhip of his God, to the enlarging of his own domi- 
nions, and the encreale of his riches, He granted 
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the 


his requeſt, and wrote to Petronius, that if his ſtatue 
was already in the temple he ſhould let it ſtand, but 
if it was not yet there, he ſhould not force the Jews 
to receive it (14). 

This affair is differently related by Philo (15), who 
tells us, Petronius wrote to the Emperor with re- 


14) Joſeph. ubi 
upra, cap. 11. 


(15) In Legati- 


one 


ap. Uſſeri- 


gard to the placing his ſtatue in the temple, that if um, Anal. p. 
the Jews were provoked, it was to be feared leſt they m. 654. 


ſhould take ſome deſperate courſe, and out of revenge 
ſhould burn all their harveſt which was then almoſt 
ripe. This exaſperated the Emperor againſt them; 
Agrippa who knew nothing of the letters which the 
Emperor had received, went as uſual to pay his court 
to him. Caligula, looking ſeverely upon him, ſaid, 
* See what good and honeſt men your citizens are 3 
God ; it ſeems by their obſtinacy they will run 
into a certain deflrution, I have commanded that 
the image of Jupiter (17) be conſecrated in their 
temple ; and they all ran in crouds together out of 
the cities and the country, ſeemingly to pray and 
ſupplicate, but really to tread my orders under 
* their feet.” This diſcourſe filled Agrippa with 
horror, he trembled through' all his limbs, and 


cc 


they alone refuſe to acknowledge Caius (16) for a (16) Caligula, 


(17) I ſuppoſe he 
meant himſelf, 


would have fallen down if ſome body had not ſup- 


ported him ; he was carried home ſenſeleſs ; where- 
upon Caligula ſaid, If Agrippa my particular friend, 
* on whom I have beſtowed ſo many favours, is ſo 
„ much addicted to the religious ceremonies of his 
* country, that a word only ſpoken againſt them 
“e throws him into a ſwoon, what can be expected 
* from others, who have no particular reaſon to re- 
% nounce or flight thoſe ceremonies?” Agrippa 
having recovered his ſenſes wrote to the Emperor in 
his own defence, that he could not but take up 
the cauſe of his countrymen ; and concluded his 
Letter in theſe words: © What would not only 
„% my nation, but the whole world ſay of me? 1I 
** muſt either paſs for a traytor againſt my country, or 
© I muſt loſe your favour and friendſhip ; both which 
« are the greateſt misfortunes that can befall me. 
« For if I ſtill continue in favour with you, tho” 
my country is not ſaved nor the temple undefil- 
ed, I muſt be a traytor; ſince it is well known that 
you conſult your beſt friends in what regards the 
affairs of the Empire. And if I am diſagreeable 
to your Majeſty, don't put me in chains, as Ti- 
„ berius has done, but let me be put immediately 
* to death, for life is nothing to me, if I have loſt 
*« your favour.” This Letter ſoftened the Empe- 
ror's anger; Who wrote to Petronius, what we have 
related above. 1 — 

[H] This favour was ſoon revoked again.) Cali- 
gula hearing that the Jews threatened to take up 
arms, and conſidering this audaciouſneſs as inconſi- 
ſtent with his authority, he fell in a violent paſſion 
againſt them, and gave freſh orders to Petronius 
for putting his ſtatue in the temple ; but the veſ- 
ſel which carried this Letter meeting with contrary 
winds, Petronius had already had notice of Caligu- 
la's death, when the Letter was delivered to him, 
ſo that he did not think himſelf obliged to obey his 
commands (18). | 

[IJ Agripps . » « was very much inſtrumental in 
making bim (Claudius) Emperor.) Claudius being 
amongſt the ſoldiers who had choſen him Emperor, 
and Agrippa being with him exhorting him to ac- 
cept of the Imperial Dignity, the Senate ſent for 
Agrippa to have his advice in this conjuncture. He 
went to them, and ſwore that he was ready to lay 
down his life to maintain the dignity of the Senate: 
but he added, that they ought at preſent to conſider 
more what was expedient and uſeful to them, than 

2 2 2 2 what 


(18) Joſephus, 


ubt fe upras 


the Imperial throne, but he confirmed Agrippa in the Kingdom which his predeceſſor 
had given him. He publiſhed for that purpoſe a proclamation or edict, in which, after 
a great encomium on Agrippa, he added Samaria and Judea to the Provinces which 
he poſſeſſed already, as been to him in juſtice, becauſe they had been enjoyed 
by Herod his grandfather: Claudius alſo granted him Abila, which had been poſſeſ- 
ſed by Lifanias, and all the territories of Mount Libanus. The treaty of alliance be. 
tween Agrippa and the Romans was engraved on copper plates, which were put up in 


{e) 16. ibid. e. 4. the great market-place at Rome (e). Agrippa was ſo much in favour with Claudius, tha: 


on his behalf he publiſhed two edicts in favour of the Jews (/), of which we ſhall 
give an account in the remarks [KI. Agrippa returned afterwards into his Kingdom, 
and hung up in the temple of Jeruſalem the gold chain which Caligula had given him 
in remembrance of his impriſonment, and which was of the ſame weight with that of 
iron, with which he had been chained. Joſephus's reflexion on this occaſion does not 
appear well: grounded LI. Agrippa alſo accompliſhed the vows he had made, and 
had ſacrifices offered to God for him in the temple. He afterwards began to exert 
ſome acts of 1 for he deprived Theophilus ſon of Ananas of the High- 
Prieſthood, and put in his place Simon ſurnamed Canthara, ſon of Boetus the High- 


Prieſt, whoſe daughter Herod the Great had married (g). Hence it appears that Agrip- 29 18 ibid. e.; 


pa followed the example of moſt of the great men, who uſe to give places and prefer- 
ments to their kinſmen and relations before any other people. But Simon did not 
enjoy that high poſt a long time; for Agrippa being of opinion that Jonathas de- 
ſerved that honour more than him, offered it him again, but he refuſing to accept 


it [M], Mathias his brother was inveſted with it (H). Agrippa, in order to diſplay his (% 18 ib. «6, 


gratirude to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, who. had given him ſeveral teſtimonies of 
their love and affection, freed them from a tax which every family in the city was 
obliged to pay. A little while after this ſome young men at Doris were ſo audacious 
that they placed a ſtatue of the Emperor in a Synagogue of the Jews there; at which 
Agrippa was ſo exaſperated, that he went immediately to Petronius Governor of Syria 
to complain of this raſhneſs. . His complaint had the effect he deſired upon that Go- 
vernor, who thereupon wrote to the inhabitants of Doris, repreſenting to them that 
the will and pleaſure of the Emperor was, that the Jews ſhould enjoy a full libert 
with regard to their Religion (i) VJ. Agrippa undertook to ſtrengthen Jeruſalem wit 


new 


(19) Id. lib, 19. 


what was agreeable; that if they were reſoly- 
ed to recover the ſovereign authority, they wanted 
money, arms and ſoldiers to ſucceed in this under- 
taking. He was anſwered, that the Senate had mo- 
ney, arms and ſoldiers enough, and that they could 
arm a vaſt number of ſlaves, who would be made 
free. I wiſh, /aid Agrippa, that your deſign may 
« have the good ſucceſs you expect; but my con- 
„ cern for you obliges me to tell you, that there 
&« is a great difference between that great number 
« of diſciplined ſoldiers, who fide with Claudius, 
« and the new levies you intend to raiſe. Thele 
* are incapable of being diſciplined, and ſcarce 
„ know how to manage a ſword. Therefore my 
« opinion is, that you muſt ſend Deputies to Clau- 
« dius, and diſſuade him from accepting the Em- 
% pire, and if you will give me leave, I will go with 
« your Deputies.” This propoſition was accepted; 
Agrippa went with ſome Senators to Claudius, and 
ſpeaking to him privately, he diſcovered to him in what 
conſternation the Senate was, and adviſed him to 
ſpeak as a Prince who was already poſleſſed of a 
crown. Claudius followed his advice, and by this 
means ſettled himſelf in the Imperial Throne (19). 
[X] Claudius. publiſhed two Edifts in favour of 
the Fetus, of which we ſhall give an account.] In 
the firſt of theſe Edicts the Emperor ſays, “It appears 
« by ſeveral Records, that the Kings of Egypt have 
„ anciently granted to the Jews at Alexandria the 
« ſame privileges which the other inhabitants en- 
% joyed; Auguſtus confirmed to them thoſe privi- 
« leges, after he had joined the city of Alexandria 
« to the Roman Empire, and allo gave them the 
„liberty of living according to their Laws, and to 
* follow their own Religion, forbidding all perſons to 
« moleſt them on that account. But when Caligula 
4% was become ſo bold as to make himſelf worſhipped 
« like a God, the other inhabitants of Alexandria 
*« took this opportunity to exaſperate the Emperor 
« againſt the Jews, becauſe they reſuſed ro adore 
„ him, And as nothing is more unjuſt than to per- 
« ſecute them on that account, we order and com- 
„ mand that they be maintained in the full enjoy- 
« ment of all their privileges.” In the other Edict 
the Emperor declares that his two particular friends 


Agrippa and Herod having defired him to grant to 
all the Jews throughout the Empire the ſame privi- 
leges he had granted to thoſe of Alexandria, he 
was willing to comply with their requeſt, not only 
to pleaſe the two eminent perſons who interceded for 
them, but alſo becauſe the Jews deſerved that favour 
by their love and fidelity to the Romans. He adds, 
that he indulges them in this liberty to oblige them 
by this proof of his favour not to deſpiſe the Reli- 
gion of other nations, but to live peaceably in the 
enjoyment of their own (20). 


[L] Foſepbus's reflexion on this occaſion does not ap} 4 
pear well grounded. } Agrippa's chain, ſays he (21), (21) Ib. cap. 5. 


was hung up in the temple, that every body might 
ſee in his perſon an inſtance of the inconſtancy of 
fortune, and learn that when ſhe throws a man down, 
ſhe can reſtore him, and make him enjoy a greater 
happineſs, than that which he loſt. Thus far we may 
approve of Joſephus's reflexion; but we cannot but 
blame him when he ſuppoſes afterwards, that Agrippa 
had been impriſoned againſt the reſpe& that was ow- 
ed to his birth, and for a very flight reaſon : for if 
a man be guilty, his quality cannot be an objection 
againſt his ſuffering for his crime : and it is always a 
crime, eſpecially in a private perſon as Agrippa was, 
when he was impriſoned by Tiberius, to ſhew that 
he deſires his King's or his Sovereign's death. 

M He refuſing to accept it.] *I am very much ob- 


« liged to you, /aid he (22), for the honour you de- (22) 14. ibid. ci. 


« ſigned me; but ſince God does not judge me fit 6. 


« for that holy function (23), it is enough for me (24) The Hack- 
to have enjoyed it once: I could not accept it Pric{thood- 


again now as innocent!y, as I might have done the 
« firſt time, But if your Majeſty will - confer that 
« dignity on a perſon who deſerves it much more 
„than myſelf, and whoſe piety muſt make him ac- 
* ceptable to God, I will not ſcruple to propoſe my 
brother to you.” Agrippa was highly delighted 
with this modeſt anſwer, and complicd with Jona- 
than's requeſt. 

[NV The will and pleaſure of the Emperor was that 
the Jews ſhould enjoy a full liberty with regard to 
their Religion.] There is in the Letter which Petronius 
wrote to the Magiſtrates of Doris, a paſſage which is 


worth notice, © I have heard, /ays be (24), that in (24) Aud Jo 
| « defiance cp. 1b 0. 6+ 
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new walls and fortifications, but befote the work was compleated, Vibius Marſus then 
Governor of Syria wrote to the Emperor about it, and repreſented that this would be 

dangerous in caſe the Jews ſhould happen to revolt, which obliged the ap rg to ſend 
Agrippa orders to deſiſt, with which he complied (i). This Prince, ſays Joſephus % 1a. wa, 
(+) i. ch. 5. (Y, was naturally ſo generous and benevolent, he had ſo great a love for his ſubjects; 
that he neglected nothing to make his reign glorious by great and commendable acti- 
ons; in which he very much differed from Herod his grandfather, who was ill- natured 
and cruel, and who preferred the Greeks to the Jews: Agrippa on the contrary was 
civil and obliging to every body, treated his ſubjects as kindly as he did ſtrangers, 
and took a particular delight in relieving the miſerable and the afflicted. - Jeruſa- 
lem was the place of his uſual reſidence, and he obſerved fo ſtrictly the ancient cul- 
toms of the Jews, that he let no day paſs without offering ſacrifices ro God. We will 
give in the Remark a particular inſtance of his clemency and mildneſs, and alſo of his 
anger and reſentment [O]. He ſpent great ſums of money in adorning ſeveral cities 
0 this (/), He was fo much eſteemed by all the Princes his neighbours, and the great men 
of his time, that being at Tiberias in Galilee, Antiochus King of Commagena, Samp- 
ſigeramus King of the Emeſſenians, Cotis King of Leſſer Armenia, Polemus Prince of 
Fontus,, and Herod King of, Chalcide Agrippa's brother came to viſit him; he enter- 
tainzd them with great pomp and magnificence, which ſhewed he deferved to receive 
ſuch gueſts. When all thele Kings were together, Marſus Governor of Syria came 
allo to viſit Agrippa, who out of reſpe& for the Roman Empire went to meet him; 
but this became the occaſion of the miſunderſtanding that aroſe between them. For 
all the Kings that came to viſit Agrippa being with him in his Chariot, Marſus thought 
this great union of ſo many Princes might be of dangerous conſequence to the Em- 
pire, he therefore let them know that they ſhould return to their reſpective States; 
this exaſperated Agrippa againſt him to ſuch a degree, that he could never ſuffer him 
(#) 16:4 cop. 7. afterwards (n); for which reaſon he often importuned the Emperor to remove Marſus 
from his employment, which however was not done till after the death of Agrippa (#). Ci) 14. mia. ib. 
This Prince being at Ceſarea celebrated there magnificent and folemn games to the“ f.. 
honour of the Emperor. All the Great Men and the Nobility were preſent at thoſe 
games. On the ſecond day Agrippa came early in the morning to the Theatre, be- 
ing dreſſed ina ſumptuous garment made of a ſtuff of which the ground was ſilver, and ſo 
artfully worked, that when the Sun ſhone upon it, it reflected ſo ſtrong a light, that 
ic was impoſſible to behold the perſon who wore that habit, without veneration and 
fear. Agrippa appearing thus as it were in a godlike manner, thoſe baſe flatterers, 
whole poiſonous diſcourſes corrupt the hearts of Princes, began to cry, That till then 
« they had conſidered their King only as a mortal man, but now they underſtood 
« that they muſt revere him like a God, and beg of him to be favourable and graci- | 
« Ous to them, ſince it appeared that he was not, like other men, of a mortal condition.“ l 
Agrippa was pleaſed with this impious diſcourſe, which he ought to have ſeverely | 


puniſhed, | | 


2 5. 


* defiance of Claudius's Edict, by which he grants take ſome liberty with him, and often remind him | 
« the Jews a perfect liberty to live according to their of the ſervice he had done in order to engage 
« own Laws, ſome men amonglt you have been ſo him to acknowledge them. Agrippa looking upon i 
« bold, as to profane their ſynagogue by placing a this as ſo many reproaches, and being tired with it, | 
« ſtatue of the Emperor in it; and thus have of- not only deprived Silas of his poſt, but alſo ſent him | 
« ſended equally againſt their Religion, and the Em- to priſon. Some time after this, when his paſſion | \ 
« peror's piety, whoſe intention it is that every Dei- was cooled, he called to mind the many ſervices | 
„ty be worſhipped in the temple conſecrated to it.” which Silas had done him, and ſent for him to be | 

We need not make any reflection on that Fuge, preſent at the entertainment he gave on his birth- a 

every intelligent reader will eafily underſtand what day. But Silas who was incapable of diſſembling, þ 
coniequences may be drawn from it. and perſuaded that the King had done him wrong, : 


0 


* be 


(25) Ib. cap. 7. 


[O] 4 particular inſtance of his clemency and mild- 
neſs, as alſo of his anger and reſentment.) That of 


his clemency is as follows: A Doctor of the Law 


named Simon was ſo daring as to accuſe him public- 
ly at Jeruſalem as being a wicked man, who ought 
to be forbid the temple, ſince the gates of it ſhould 


be open only to ſuch perſons as are chaſte and vir- 


tuous, The Governor of the city having given no- 
tice of this to Agrippa, he gave orders that Simon 
ſhould be brought before him. When Simon arrived at 
Ceſarea, Agrippa happened to be at the theatre. He 
ordered him to fit down near him, and without any 
paſſion he ſaid to him, * Pray tell me what are the 
« vices you accuſe me of?“ Simon was ſo aſhamed 
at this, that not knowing how to anſwer he begged 
pardon of Agrippa, who pardoned him immediately, 
telling him at the ſame time that Kings mult be 
more inclined to clemency than to ſeverity, and ſent 
him away having made him ſome valuable preſents 
(25). If this be an inſtance of Agrippa's clemency, 
here follows one uf his ſeverity. Silas a General of 
his armies had been a very faithful ſervant to him du- 
ring all his misfortunes ; he had expoſed himſelf to ſe- 
veral perils and undertook the moſt dangerous deſigns 


tor his {ſervice ; this made him believe that he could 


ſaid to ſome of the company, © You ſee what ho- 
** nour the King confers upon me this day; but it 
« will not laſt long, he will ſoon deprive me of it, 


& as he has deprived me of my employment, which 


“ had deferved by the many ſervices I have done 
% him. For can he be ſure that I will ceaſe to ſpeak 
e freely? As I have nothing upon my conſcience, I 
« will publicly declare every day, from what dangers 
«© I have delivered him, and what labours I have un- 
« dergone to ſecure his perſon and encreaſe his 
« glory ; and lo! the chains and darkneſs of a dun- 
„ geon have been the reward of all my labours 
and my ſufferings. This injury is too great ever 
„to be forgotten; I will remember it, not only 
all my life time, but even after my death.” This 
faithful tho' imprudent ſervant did not only ſay this 
to the perſons who were with him at the entertain- 
ment, but he alſo defired them to acquaint the King 
with it, who finding Silas's folly was not to be 


cured, ordered him to be put in priſon again (26). (26) Ibidy 


The boaſting of the ſerviees which one has done, is a 
frailty indeed, but ſuch a one as we muſt bear with, 
eſpecially in old yer le ; and to be offended at it, is 
1 a proo an ungrateful heart. 
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puniſhed, But lifting up his eyes, he perceived an owl upon a rope over his head; 
this he thought portended ſome great evil to him, as it had formerly been an omen of 
his happineſs ; and at that very moment he felt in his bowels an inſufferable pain, as 
though they had been torn to pieces, and turning himſelf to his friends, „“ Behold the 
% man, ſays he, whom you would perſuade that he is immortal; he is juſt upon the point 
« of death, and this unavoidable neceſſity he is under, is a ſtrong and ſudden proof 
« of the falſhood and vanity of all your flatteries z but I muſt ſubmit to the will of 
« God. I was too happy; there is no Prince upon earth whoſe happineſs I could 
« envy.” Having ſaid theſe words he felt his pains encreaſe 3 he was carried into 
his palace; and a rumour being ſpread abroad that he was at the point of death, all 
the people appeared in ſackcloth, according to cuſtom, and prayed to God for his 
recovery. Agrippa ſeeing them proſtrated could not forbear ſhedding tears; and hav- 
ing been in molt violent agonies during five days, he died at laſt in the fifty fourth 
(>) 14. ibid. lib. year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign (o) A. C. XLIV (p). This part of 
2 Hie ww Agrippa's Hiſtory is related in a different manner by St. Luke (%, who tells us, that (7) 4% 4-4 
Lig: Agrippa being cloathed in his royal robe, and ſeated in his Tribunal he harangued the 4 
people; whereupon the people cried out, This is the voice of a God and not of a man. 
Bur all of a ſudden an Angel of the Lord ſtruck him, becauſe he did not give glory 
unto God; he was gnawed by worms and gave up the ghoſt. Joſephus obſerves (7), /, |; ;,,., 
that though his revenues were very conſiderable, yet he was ſo generous and lived in 
ſuch a ſplendid manner, that he was often obliged to borrow money. 
© AGRIPPA II. ſon of the preceding was at Rome when his father died; he was 
then but ſeventeen years of age. The Emperor Claudius, at whoſe court he was edu- 
cated, deſigned at firſt ro ſend him immediately into Judea, that he might take pol- 
ſeſſion of his father's Kingdom; but the Emperor's friends, and his freedmen, who 
had a great power over him, made him alter his reſolution, by repreſenting to him 
that all that a man of a conſummate wiſdom and prudence could do was to govern 
that Kingdom quietly, and to keep it in peace, and that young Agrippa was not yet 
capable of ſuch a taſk. The Emperor yielded to theſe arguments, and ſent Caſpius 
Fagus Governor into Judea, which became thus a Province of the Roman Empire 
(a) Tacit. Hit. (a). The Emperor expreſly commanded the new Governor to puniſh ſeverely thoſe 
lib. 5- p. m. 396. of Ceſarea and Sebaſta, who had treated the memory of Agrippa I. with the utmoſt 
indignity [A]. Though Agrippa had no authority, yet he was very much in favour 
with the Emperor, and knew how to make uſe of it in behalf of the Jews, to whom 
he did a great ſervice on an important occaſion [BJ. Herod King of Chalcide and bro- 
(4) Uſhers ther of Agrippa I, dying four years (5) after his brother, Claudius gave his Kingdom | 
An. p- ge to our Agrippa (c). Mr. Le Clerc (d) ſuppoſes, that before this time Claudius had N. 
Verk. ag. granted to Agrippa the ſovereign power over the temple of Jeruſalem, and the right %ꝙ%ꝗ/̃ 
lib. 20. cap. 3. of creating the · High- Prieſt; but that learned author is here miſtaken, as we ſhall 
ſhew in the Remark [C]. Agrippa having been King of Chalcide three or four years 


(1) Anif. Jud. 


[4] Thoſe of Ceſarea and Selaſta, . . had treated 
the memory of Agrippa I. with the utmoſt indignity.] 
As ſoon as they heard he was dead, they forgot all 
the favours he had beſtowed upon them. “ Their 


abominable ingratitude, ſays Joſephus (i), went ſo 


lib. 19. cap. 7. . far, that they endeavoured to diſgrace him with 


* ſuch indignities and outrages, as I dare not men- 
„ tion. Some were ſo audacious that they took 

the pictures of the Princeſſes his daughters, and 
« carried them into thoſe houſes, where the moſt 
„ profligate and diſſolute aſſemble; and after they 

had expoſed thoſe pictures to public view for 
ſome time, they put them to the moſt unworthy 
« and ſhamefal uſe. They alſo made public enter- 
tainments in the open ſtreets, offered ſacrifices to 
Caron, and drank one another's health, to ſhew 
their joy at the death of Agrippa. This was the 
way in which they aeknowledged the favours they 
had received from Herod the great, Agrippa's 
grandfather, who not only had built their cities, 
but alſo adorned them with thoſe ſtately temples, 
and ſumptuous havens, which rendered them ſo 
© famous.” 


LB] He did (the Jews) a great ſervice on an impor- 


tant occaſion.] The occaſion was this: Fadus Go- 


vernor of Judea had ſent for the Prieſty and principal 
inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and commanded them, by 
the Emperor's order, to depoſit the Pontifical habits, 
which the High-Prieſts only are allowed to wear, 
in the fortreſs Antonia, to be there kept by the 
Romans ; and becauſe he was afraid leſt his com- 
mand ſhould cauſe a revolt, he had brought ſome 
troops with him to Jeruſalem, The Prieſts durſt 
not refuſe to obey ; but they earneſtly defired Lon- 
ginus and Fadus to give them leave to ſend to the 
Emperor, and not to alter w thing in the uſual 


was 


practice, till they had his anſwer. Their requeſt 
was granted on condition that they ſhould give 
their own children as hoſtages till the Embaſſadors 
returned, with which the Jews complied. When 
the Embaſſadors were arrived at Rome, Agrippa 
prevailed with the Emperor to give them a favour- 
able anſwer. Claudius ſent for them, and told them 
that he would grant their requeſt, but that they 
ſhould thank Agrippa for it, becauſe it was for his 
ſake that he was willing to beſtow that favour upon 
them. He alſo wrote a Letter to the Magiſtrates, 
Senate, and people of Jeruſalem, which deſerves to 
be taken notice of. Your Deputies, ſays the En- 
« peror, have been introduced to me by Agrippa, 
*« who has been educated with me, and for whom 
« have a great regard: They have returned me 
„ thanks for the care I take of your nation, and 
« earneſtly requeſted of me that I would give you 
leave to keep the crown and pontifical ornaments 
„ of your High-Prieſt, as Vitellius has done: I have 
granted their petition, not only out of piety, but 
&* alſo becauſe I think it is but juſt and reaſonable, that 
* every one ſhould have the liberty to follow the Re- 


% /igion of his country, Ic. (2).” This is what right (2) Id. ibid. T 
reaſon will teach every man, who is not byaſſed by 20. cap. . 


prejudice, education, or intereſt. 

[C] This learned author is here miſtaken as we 
ſhall ſhew in the remark.] Here follow his own 
words: /dem Agrippa (Junior] poteſtatem in templum 
Jereſolymitanum, & ſacrum ærariun, juſque Pontifi- 
ces maximos eligendi, cum nullus efjet Judææ Rex, 
impetravit & mox amoto Simoni Cantharæ, Foſephum 
Canei vel Camydis filium ſuffecit. That is, “As there 
« was thenao King of the Jews the ſame Agrippa (the 
„ Younger) obtained from the Emperor the power 
% over the temple of Jeruſalem, and over the 3 

* 40rys 


(3) 4: 
2 


AGR 


was deprived of that Kingdom by Claudius, who gave him in the place of it, thoſe 
Provinces, which Philip the ſon of Herod the Great had enjoyed (e), beſides the Pro- (+) Thee Pro- 
vince of Abila, which belonged to the Tetrarchy of Lyſias (). Agrippa having re- {me ind 7 


ceived theſe favours from the Emperor, thought now of marrying his ſiſters. _—_— 
gave Druſilla to Aziza King of the Emezenians, who embraced the Jewiſh Religion. 7; R—_ 
Druſilla had been 


promiſed before to Epiphanes ſon of King Antiochus, who had 

given his word that he would turn a Jew 3 but his not keeping his word was the reaſon 

why that match was broke. Mariamne Agrippa's other ſiſter was married to Arche- 

laus ſon of Chelcias, to whom ſhe had been betrothed by Agrippa her father. 

Bernice his eldeſt ſiſter had been tnarried to Herod her uncle, and after his death ſhe 

remained ſome time a- widow : but as it was reported that ſhe was too free with her 

brother, ſhe propoſed ro Polemon King of Cilicia to marry her, and to embrace the 

Jewiſh Religion, being in hopes that this would perſuade the publick that ſhe had been 

unjuſtly accuſed, Polemon accepted the propoſal becauſe ſhe was exceedingly rich; but 

5 they did not live long together, for ſhe left him out of laſciviouſneſs, as it is reported; 

Y an he finding ſhe had abandoned him, renounced the Religion he had profeſſed (g). (2) Joſeph- 4n- 

Agrippa's other, ſiſters were not more virtuous than Bernice [D]. After the death off Hebe . 
the Emperor Claudius, Nero his ſucceſſor enlarged again Herod's Kingdom by adding 
| four cities with their territories to it, viz. Abila and Juliade in the Province of Perea, 

: and Tarichex and Tiberias in Galilee (5). Agrippa, to render more beautiful the %% Jofpb: 4 

lace he had near the temple at Jeruſalem, built an upper room in it, which had apa 
ne proſpect over the whole town, and from which one could view all that was 
done round about the temple. The principal inhabitants of Jeruſalem were very much 
offended at ir, becauſe by the Jewiſh Law no body is permitted to obſerve what is done in 
the temple, eſpecially when ſacrifices are offered, Therefore the Jews built a nigh 
wall, which entirely hindered the proſpect from Agrippa's palace towards the temple. 
Agrippa being exaſperated at this, as well as Feſtus Governor of Judea, they com- 
manded the Jews to pull down the wall; but the Jews begged of him that they might ſend 
Embaſſadors to the Emperor concerning this affair, becauſe, ſaid they, they would 
chuſe death rather than {ee any part of their temple ruined. Accordingly they ſent ten 
of the principal inhabitants of Jeruſalem to Nero, together with Iſhmael x High- 
Prieſt, and Chelcias Keeper of the ſacred treaſure. Nero gave them audience, and the 
Empreſs Poppea his wife, who was a pious woman, interceding for them, the Emperor 
not only pardoned them for her ſake what they had done, but alſo permitted that the 
wall they had built ſhould not be demoliſhed. The ten Embaſſadors returned to Jeru- 
ſalem with this agreeable news; but Poppea kept Iſhmael and Chelcias at Rome as 

hoſtages of the fidelity of the Jews (i). The Jews having been treated very hard and 7% Joſeph. A. 

cruelly by Feſtus their Governor, reſolved at laſt to take up arms againſt the Ro- #7 U. 20: c. 7+ 
mans : Agrippa, who knew the ſad conſequences of ſuch a war, uſed all his endeavours 


4. 


to diſſuade them from it EJ. The people anſwered, that it was not againſt the Ro- 


* ſury, and the right of chuſing the High-Prieſts : 
« and immediately he removed Simon the ſon of 
« Canthara, and choſe Joſeph the ſon of Caneus or 
„ Canys.” Thus far Mr. le Clerc, who quotes Jeſe- 
phus, Ant. Jud. Lib. xx. Cap. 1. But there we 
find it was Herod Prince of Chalcide and brother of 
Agrippa the Great, who asked and obtained tho'e 
favours from the Emperor : It appears however that 
Agrippa had afterwards the power of eſtabliſhing 
and depoſing the High- Prieſts; for Joſephus tells us 
(3), that after the death of Feſtus King Agrippa re- 
moved Joſeph from the Prieſthood and eſtabliſhed 
Ananus in his ſtead. The father of this High-prieſt 
was alſo called Ananus, and was looked upon as one 
of the moſt happy men in the world ; having en- 
Joyed that ſacred honour as long as he pleaſed, and 

ving had five ſons, who enjoyed it after him; 
which never happened to any body beſides him. The 
Jewiſh Hiſtorian gives us in the chapter we have 
voted. ſome other inſtances by which it appears, 
that Agrippa diſpoſed of the religious offices at je- 
ruſalem as he pleaſed. 

[D] His other fiſters were not more virtuous than 
Bernice.) Druſilla not long after her marriage left 
her husband. The reaſon for it was as follows: 
As ſhe was the moſt beautiful woman at that time, 
Felix Governor of Judea fell paſſionately in love with 
her. He ſent one Simon a Jew born at Cyprus his 
particular friend, and very well «killed in the magi- 
cal arts to Druſilla, and propoſed to her that if ſhe 
would leave her husband and marry him, he would 
make her the moſt happy woman in the world. Dru- 
filla, who ſuffered a great deal becauſe her filter Ber- 
nice envied her on account of her beauty, was glad 
that an opportunity was offered her to get rid of 

I 


mans 


theſe vexations. She readily accepted Felix's propo- 
ſals, and renounced the Jewiſh Religion ro marry 
him ; ſhe had a ſon by him called Agrippa, who pe- 
riſh'd with his wife in the conflagration occaſioned 
by mount Veſuvius under the Emperor Titus. Ma- 
riamne abandoned Archelaus her husband to marry 
Demetrius; the moſt noble and the richeſt of all the 
Jews of Alexandria, where he was one of the chief 
Magiſtrates, by whom ſhe had a ſon named Agrip- 
pinus (). 


from the war.] He ſpoke to them after this man- 
ner: „If I thought that you were all reſolved to 
„ make war againſt the Romans, I would not have 
took upon me to adviſe you at preſent, ſince when 
a whole people is inclined to take the worſe courſe, 
it is needleſs to propoſe any thing advantageous 
to them: But I am perſuaded that the greateſt 
and moſt reaſonable part of you deſire to maintain 
the public peace. Some indeed are too young ſtill 
to know how terrible and dreadful the evils are, 
which war creates; others are led away by the vain 
hopes of recovering their ancient liberty; and 
ſome there are, who out of covetouſneſs expect to 
find their private advantage in the - public calami- 
ties and miſeries of the whole nation. But if you 
will hearken to me, I will propoſe what ſeems 
to me moſt expedient for you, and I will endea- 
vour to prevent the miſchief, which the bad coun- 
e ſels of a few ſelf. intereſted men may draw upon 
the whole State.” He then repreſents to them, 
that being under the Government of the Romans, 
it is in vain for them to talk ſo much of liberty as 
they uſed to do; liberty was out of the queſtion at 
that time, ſince the reaſpn or pretence of their re- 


5 A a. 


4) Idem, ibis, 
[E] Agrippa uſed all his endeavours to diſſuade them — "I 
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would make war, but againſt Florus their Go- 


mans nor againſt the Emperor they 


vernor, whoſe tyranny they could no longer bear. But do not your actions ſhew, 
« ſaid Agrippa, that it is againſt the Romans you revolt, ſince you refuſe to pay the 
ce taxes to the Emperor, and ſince you have pulled down the gallery which was be- 


tween the temple and the Fort Antonia (t)? If then you intend to ſhew that 


you 


« do not defign to revolt, make haſte to pay your taxes, and to rebuild that fort; for 


« jt js to the Em 


-ror that money is due, and the fort belongs, and not to Florus (1).” (1) Joſeph. & 
The people ſubmitted to that ſeaſonable advice; and Agrippa thought there was no rag 7:4. x 


more reaſon to fear a war; and to ſuppreſs all the remains of rebellion, he endeavoured 
to perſuade the people to ſubmit to Florus, till the Emperor had ſent another Governor 
in his ſtead. But this ſo highly exaſperated the people, that they forced him out of the 
city with the moſt opprobrious language, ſome throwing even ſtones at him. Agrippa 


ſeeing it was impoſſible to put a ſt 


to the rage of theſe ſeditious men, retired into 
his own Kingdom, complaining bitterly of the ill uſage he had met with from them (n). (=) Ibis. « 23 


The principal inhabitants of Jeruſalem, after they had done all that lay in their power 
to ſuppreſs the ſedition, in which they had no hand, ſent ſome perſons of note to Florus 
and to Agrippa, deſiring them to come to Jeruſalem with ſome troops, that they might 
reſtore the prace in the city, before the revolt had run a greater length. Florus, who 
deſired to kindle the fire more and more, gave no anſwer to the deputies ; but Agrippa, 
who was willing to fave the city, and to maintain to the Jews their temple and coun- 
try, ſent them three thouſind ſoldiers commanded by Darius under Philip the ſon of 
Joachim ; but this did not quell the revolt, which ended at laft in the rota] overthrow 
of the Jewiſh nation, as may be ſeen in Joſephus (). In the war which the Emperor ( 
Veſpaſian carried on againſt the Jews, Agrippa ſent him a ſuccour of two thouſand * 


„ Joſeph. bid. men (o), by which it appears, as well as by what we have ſaid before, that though a 


Jew by religion, he was yet entirely devoted to the Romans, whoſe aſſiſtance indeed he 
wanted, to ſecure the peace of his own Kingdom, when the inhabitants of Tiberias and 
Tarichea had revolted; but they were reduced by the bravery and conduct of Titus 


690 14. ibid. ch. Veſpaſian's ſon (p). When the city of Gamala was beſieged by the Emperor, Agrippa 


being come near the walls to exhort the inhabitants to ſurrender, he received a wound 
in his arm by a ſtone that was thrown at him. This put the Romans in a great paſ- 


ſion, not only becauſe the 


had a great eſteem and love for Agrippa, but allo becauſe 


they perceived by this, that ſince the Jews did not ſpare a King of their own nation 


and religion, it was probable they would 


be much more cruel againſt ſtrangers (2). 


However, Agrippa did not die of the wound he received on this occaſion, ſince he cp 


lived to the third year of Trajan, 


and died at Rome A. C. 100, He was the ſeventh ( Clerici #}. 
and laſt King of the family of Herod the Great (7). 


It was before him and Bernice 


his ſiſter that St. Paul pleaded his cauſe [F] at Celarea (5). 


bellion was not their being ſubject to the Romans, 
but their*being cruelly treated by their Governor. 
Agrippa then ſhews, that complaints and murmurs 
are not the right method to paciſy exaſperated Gover- 
nors, but duty and ſubmiſſion; for when they are 
reproached with little faults they might have commit- 
ted, it provokes them more and more and obliges them 
to be more haughty and ſevere. Heafterwards tells them 
that tho' they had never ſo much reaſon to complain 
againſt their Governor, yet this ſhould not oblige 
them to carry their reſentment againſt all the Ro- 
mans, and even againſt the Emperor himſelf; fince 
they were not accountable for the conduct of 
Governors, * Have they commanded them to 
« oppreſs you, ſays he, can they from the Weſt 
« where they live, ſee what paſſes in the Eaſt, and 
is it not very difficult for them to be perfectly 
« acquainted with what regards us?” But we beg 
leave to obſerve here, that this is a very bad reaſon. 
For if the Romans could not govern with juſtice 
and equity thoſe remote nations, they ſhould not 
have conquered them; 


Pourgu yy 

Ne pouvant nous regir nous ape vous conguis (5)? 
That is, 

„Why did you conquer thoſe you cannot rule!“ 


Agrippa next repreſents to them, that ſince their 
Governors don't hold their places for life, they may 
hope for redreſs when a new Governor would be ſent 
to them; therefore they ſhould ſubmit patiently till 
ſuch a happy change arrived. He then deſires them 
to conſider that they wanted every thing neceſſary to 
carry on a war againſt the Romans, to whom the 
— famous nations had been obliged to ſubmit. 
He preaches paſſive obedience with all the elo- 
quence imaginable, and does not forget to enforce 


TAGUCCHIO 


ſome motives borrowed from Religion. “ Conſi- 
« der, /ays he, that tho' you were more powerful 
* than your enemies, yet you candot expect {uc- 
ceſs againſt them; tor if you obſerve the ſab- 
bath religiouſly, you muſt be vanquiſhed on ſuch 
« a day as your anceſtors were by Pompey, who al- 
« ways choſe to forward his attacks on a diy, when 
« they durſt not defend themſelves ; and if you don't 
« ſcruple to infringe the law by fighting on a ſab- 
bath day, how can you pretend that you take up 
arms only to maintain your Laws and your Reli- 
„gion? And how can you hope for God's favour, 
at the ſame time that zou highly provoke him, by 
voluntarily diſobey ing his commandments ? A war 
„ muſt not be undertook without the aſſiſtance ei- 
„ther of God or men; when both are wanting it 
„is impoſſible not to be reduced to ſlavery.” He 
then repreſents to them the miſerable condition 
they will be reduced to if they are vanquiſhed by the 
Romans, who will burn the city to aſhes, and deſtroy 
the whole nation with the ſword, that they might be- 
come an example to deter other nations from reſiſt- 
ing the Roman power. He finiſhes his diſcourſe by 
calling upon the Angels of God as witneſſes of his 
ſincerity, and ſwearing by every thing ſacred, 
that he did all what lay in his power to fave the 
nation; and concludes with theſe words; “If you will 
„ follow my advice, we will all enjoy a perſect 
« peace; but if you deſign to follow the inconſide- 
„rate and furious paſſion, which now tranſports you, 
« I am reſolved not to expoſe myſelf to thote dan- 
« gers, which you may yet caſily avoid (6).“ 

[F] It was 2 Agrippa and Bernice, ., 
St. Paul pleaded his cauje. ] This incident affords 
me matter for a few oblervations. I. When St. Paul 
was accuſed , before Feſtus, that Governor expected 
that the Jews would lay to his charge crimes of a 
very differeut nature from thoſe they accuſed him 


.. that Vell. Jud. lib. a. 


& >. 
$9 


c. 29, 


2 


AGU 371 
, AGUCCHIO (JOHN BAPTISTA) Archbiſhop of Amaſia in Natolia, was 
born at Bologna the 2oth of November 1570. He had the advantage of being edu - 
cated under the care of Philip Sega his uncle, who was raiſed on account of his diſ- 
tinguiſned merits to the dignity of a Cardinal by Pope Innocent IX. and of Jerom 
Agucchio his brother, who was made Cardinal by Pope Clement VIII. in the year 
1604. Cardinal Sega had a prodigious love and eſteem for him on account of his genius, 
and the progreſs which he made in polite Literature A]; and he carried him with him 
to France, when he went thicher as Legate from the Pope. Agucchio had ſo great a 
ſhare in the Cardinal's confidence there, that Lanfranc Margotius his Secretary, being 
Jealous of him, defired to be diſmiſſed his ſervice, and returned to Rome, where he 

was afterwards made Cardinal by Paul V. (a). After the death of Sega, Agucchio (#) Jon. Nic; 


was appointed Secretary to Cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew to Pope Clement VIII, and 
attended him when he went Legate to Henry IV. of France, of which journey he wrote 


a very * 45 account. After the CardinaPs return he committed the management 


of his hou 


e to Agucchio, which province he executed till the death of Pope Clement 


VIII. and of his brother the Cardinal Agucchio, when his want of health obliged him 
to retire from the court BJ. But Cardinal Aldobrandini brought him again into his 


() Add xx. of (7). He thought perhaps that they would charge 
18. him with ſedition and murther (8) ; but when he heard 
(8) Ser Acts xxi. that the queſtion related only to their Religion, and 


” to Teſus, which was dead, and Paul affirmed to 
(9) wd. cp. be living (9), he ſeemed to delpiſe that affair, and 
ive 19. was willing to finiſh it very ſoon by J-4ging St. Paul 

at Jeruſalem. Ir is ſurprizing that Feſtus, and eſpe- 


cially Agrippa, ſhou'd appear ſo ignorant of what had 

happened concerning Chriſt, and the Religion which 

was eſtabliſhing by his Apoſtles. This is a proof 

that Chriltianity had not yet made any conſiderable 

progreſs ; and indeed it was only after the deſtruction 

of Jeruſalem that the Goſpel was propagated amongſt 

the Gentiles: Till then the Chriſtians aid not ſepa- 

rate from the Jews, but kept their feaſts and ob- 

ſerved the ceremonies of the Law. This may be 

the reaſon why Fellus and Agrippa were ſo little ac- 

quainted with the Chriſtians. II. Tne charge laid 

againſt St. Paul was, That © he taught all men every 

% where againſt the people, the law, and the temple, 

* and that he had brought Gentiles into the temple, 

(io) Ibid. xxi» and had thus polluted che holy place (io). Now in 
18. all likelihood this charge was grounded on the doc- 
trine which St. Paul preached, viz. that thoſe who 

believed in Chriſt were no more under the law, and 
conſequently not obliged to practiſe its ceremonies, 

eſpecially circumciſion. And it muſt be obſerved, 

that St. Paul's Epiſtles to the Romans and to the Ga- 

latians were already written when he appeared before 

(1) The Epiſtle Felix, Feſtus and Agrippa (11) ; and it is well known 
tothe Romans how much he labours in theſe Epiſtles to diſſuade 
AC LV the Chriſtians from obſerving the law of Moſes. It 
and that to the is therefore a matter of ſurprize, that St. Paul ſhould 
Galatians about not ſay a word concerning that charge, neither in 
the ſame time, his Speech to the people of Ceſarea (12), nor in that 
LX. © vas A. C: before Ananias the High-Prielt (13), nor in that be. 
| hat St fore Agrippa; in which Id have expected 
Paul appeared fore Agrippa; in which one wou pecte 
before Agrippa. that he ſhould have laid open the whole doctrine 

See Cleric. Hi, of Chriſtianity, in order to convert the King. But 
* ad Ann. to this it may be anſwered, that in order to convince 
Lc and 1 Jew of the truth of Chriſtianity, it muſt firſt be 


(iz) Ads xxji, Proved to him, that Chriſt is really ſent by God; 


(13) Ibid. xxiii, for it would ſhock him, if one ſhould begin by diſ- 
| ſuading him from obſerving the law of Moles ; 
this would only ſerve to give him an invincible 

prejudice againſt the Goſpel. III. Agrippa ſaid to 

St. Paul, Almoſt thou perſuadeſ# me to be a Chriſtian 

(14) Chap. xxvi- (14). Now it may be asked what kind of arguments 
; St. Paul employed to perſuade Agrippa of the truth 
of the Chriftian Religion. Indeed it Agrippa only 

intended to ridicule St. Paul, there is no room for 

ſuch a queſtionz burT am much more inclined to 

(1j) Mr. Le think he ſpoke in earneſt (15). Now St. Paul in his 
2 does not Diſcourſe gives firlt an account of himſelf, and of the 
2 ſrie, ſow manner of his converſion ; then of his doctrine, of 
je, ſays he, Which he ſays only, that be taught none other things 
Hi. Eccleſ. ad than thoſe which the Prophets and Moſes did ſay ſhould 
Am. LX. 5 5» come, that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and that he ſhould be the 
firſt who ſhould riſe from the dead, and jhould ſpew light 

(16) At. xv. unto the people and to the Gentiles (16). And for 
. 33 the truth of this he appeils to Agrippa himſelt, and 
to the knowledge that King had of the ancient Pro- 

(17) id ver. phets, ephich be believed (17). It does not appear 
7 that St. Paul made uſe of apy arguments to convince 


former 


Agrippa. How then could he be almoſt perſuaded 
to become a Chriſtian? If we may be allowed a con- 
jecture, we would ſuppoſe that St. Luke has given us 
only an abſtra of St. Paul's Diſcourſe, omitting to 
mention thoſe things, which he had alfeady related be- 
fore ; and it is very probable, that St. Pau! gave an ac- 
count of the Miracles of Chriſt, of thoſe which 
happened at his Reſurrection, and thoſe performed 
on the day of Pentecoſt. Nay his anſwer to Feſtus 
(18) intimates this; The King knows theſe things, (18) Verſ. 26. 
ſays he, for I am perſuaded that none of theſe things 
are hidden from him. For this thing was not done 
in a corner. Now this cannot relate to the latter 
part of St. Paul's Diſcourſe, where he ſpeaks of the 
Prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning Chriſt, 
and can be . id only of ſome notorious and public 
events, ſuch of the miracles which happened at 
Chriſt's Death and Reſurrection, and thoſe at the 
time of Penie:olt. Theſe miracles, we preſume, 
St. Paul had related, when Agrippa declared himſelf 
almoſt a Chriſtian, But this is a cenjecture, we en- 
tirely ſubmit to the judgment of the reader. P. 
[4] The prigreſs which he made in Polite Litera- 
ture.) His application to his ſludies was very ear- 
ly. He ſpent his firſt years, not in the common di- 
verſions and amuſements of children, but in follow- 
ing the nobler purſuits of real and uſefu! knowledge, 
and laying a juſt foundation, upon which he mighe 
build all his future improvements in learning When 
he had paſſed thro' the lower branches of ſcience, 
he applied himſelf to Logic, in order to attain a 
clear and diſtin manner of thinking and reaſoning 
upon all ſubjects; and then began the ſtudy of Phi- 
lolophy and Civil Law; in which latter Science 
he took his Degrees But after all he was moſt. 
charmed with Polite Literature, in which a man 
of true taſte finds ſo much ſatisfaction from the va- 
riety of elegant and uſeful knowledge, which it af- 
fords him, that it ſcarce ever fails to fix the mind, 
that has once engaged in it. Agucchio gained an 
exact and perfect knowledge of the Latin and Italian 
tongues; and wrote in each of them with the ut- 
moſt beauty and propriety. But the learned reader 
will not be diſpleaſed to hear Nicius Erythræus in 
his Ciceronian Latin upon this ſubject. Nullam ille 
Statis ſug partem fludiorum labori detraxit, ſed 
unamquamgue habuit in illis extenſam. Primum 
pueriles annos, non ludis, non ægualium fludiis, ſed 
bumaniſſimis politiſimarum artium literis dedit; ? 
quibus cum exceſſit, ad eos magiſtros venit, qui regu- 
lam tradunt, qua vera & falſa judicentur, guægue 
guibus propoſitis, quægue non fint, conſequentia, vi- 
delicet Dialecticam. Qua arte inſtructus Pbile- 
ſophie & Juris Civilis eft curſum ingreſſus. Quo 
confefto, eorum, quibus jus eft juris civilis publicè 
interpretandi facultatem dares wotis omnibus decla- 
ratus e juris ejuſdem interpres atque magiſier. Sed 
pulcherrima elegantium literarum ſpecies ac forms 
ejus ad ſe animum magis attraxit, atque arctius 
bi conjunxit. In primis exaftam atque perfectan 
utriuſque linguæ notitiam tenuit, Latinæ nimirum 
& Etruſia, & in unaquaque earum ſcripfit elegan- 
tiſſims (i). (1) Pinacerh, 
[B] His want of health obliged him to 5 Tertia, p. 734» 
on 


Eryt . Pinaces 
tbeca Tertia, p. 
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former employment, in which he continued till the Cardinal's death. After which 
him the office of his Secretary, which he diſ- 
tisfaction till the death of that Pope, who had determined to have 
rewarded his ſervices with a CardinaPs Hat; Urban VIII ſent him in the year 1624 


Gregory XV. obliged him to take upon 
charged to pve 


Nuncio to Venice, where he gained a general eſteem, though he maintained the rights 
of the See of Rome with the utmoſt zeal and vigour. The contagious diſtemper which 
ravaged Italy in 1636, obliged him to retire to Friuli, where he died in 1632. If he 
had lived a little longer, he would perhaps have been raiſed to ſome of the higheſt dig- 
nities of the church. Nicius Erythræus has given us his character [C]. He wrote 


ſeveral books [D). 


from the court.) He obtained leave for that pur- 
poſe, in order to recover his health, which was vo- 
ry much impaired by the fatigues of journeys, and the 
variety of buſineſs at court, which he had paſſed 


thro' But when his health was reſtored by this 


eaſe and retirement, he reſolved never to return 
to court, or immerge in the affairs of it, but to 
apply himſelf entirely to Religion, (for he was 
then in Orders) and to the purſuits of Learning. 
For that purpoſe he procured himſelf the acquaint- 


ance of all the learned Men, who were then at 


Rome, and had frequent aſſemblies of them at his 
houſe, where they indulged theiaſelves in a free and 
entertaining cogverſation. In this manner be lived 
with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, till he was again forced 
into public buſineſs (2). | 

[C] Nicius Erythraus has given us his charafer.] 
Agucchio was very famous, os he, for his excellent 
talent, at writing Letters; and he underſtood oeco- 
nomy extremely well, ſo that he never injured the 
tenants or ſervants to enrich the Lord, but always 
treated them in the beſt manner imaginable with- 
out the leaſt detriment to the latter. He ſeemed 
to be a man of ſome ſeverity, but in common con- 
verſation with his friends he ſhewed the utmoſt hu- 
manity and gaiety of temper. He was almoſt a per- 
fe& maſter in every kind of diſcourſe and converſa- 
tion; and whatever the ſubject was, he talked of it 
with all the learning and fluency imaginable ; whe- 
ther it was concerning the State of a Commonwealth, 
the Duty of a Prince, of Nature, the Vices of men, 
the Paſſions, Appetites, Moderation, Continence, Hi- 
ſtory, Philoſophy, Divinity, I mean that part of it, 


which relates to Morality ; for he was never con- 
verſant with the ſubtle and abſtruſe part of it. 
However he had one fault among all his excel- 
lencies, Which was, that he never ſhewed genero- 
ſity enough in aſſiſting his friends. Magnan in fſeri- 
bendis epiffolis babuit gloriam ; ætonomus ſummus, ita 
tamen ut nihil familiaribus, quibas præerat, detra- 
heret, = dominis adderet, Fd eos fine dominirum 
damno large copiostgue tractabat. Paululum ſeveris 
moribus videbatur, quamvis in communi amicorum 
conſuetudine omnem humanitatem amanitatemgue ex- 
erceret. Erat in omni genere ſermonis & humanita- 
tis pene perfeftus, & de quatungue re, que in diſpu- 
tationem caderet, doc copiosgue difſercbat; de re- 


pub. de Principis officio, de naturd, de vwitiis bon» 


num, de cupiditatibus, de modo, de continentid, de 
hiftoria, de philojophid, de tbeologid, de ed, inguam, 
gue ad mores pertinet, non autem de ed, que in diſſo- 
rendi ſubtilitate verſatur ; nam hanc nunquam «tti- 
gerat. Unum in e vitium deprebendebatur, quod fi- 
dem ac benevolentiam ſuam amitir, ad eos ſublevandes 
adjuvandoſque non preftaret. 

[D] He wrote ſeveral Books.) A Treatiſe upon 
Comets and Meteors, The Life of Cardinal Sega, and 
that of Jerom Agucchio his brother, The Antiquities 
of the city of Bologna, an Hiſtory in Latin, mention- 
ed by Nicius Erythræus, which he fays was not 
then publiſhed, Advice to the Apoſtolical Nuncio's to 
be obſerved by them in their management of the affairs 
of the Popes with Kings and Princes, and Dijcourſes 
concerning the right adminiſtration of a Common- 
wealth. Theſe two laſt pieces were not publiſhed, 
when Erithrzus wrote his Pinacotbeca. 


FAGUILLONIUS (FRANCIS) a Jeſuit, was born at Bruſſels in Flanders. He 


taught Philoſophy in the Univerſity of Doway for ſeveral years, and Divinity at Ant- 
werp, and other Sciences in other Cities. He was Rector of the Jeſuits College at 
Antwerp. He was very eminent for his knowledge in the Mathematics, and was the 
firſt who introduced the ſtudy of that Science among the Jeſuits in the Low-Countries, 
He underſtood ſeveral languages; his r was very exact and penetrating, and 
his learning extenſive. His patience and greatneſs of mind were extremely remark- 
able [4]. He died at Antwerp the 20th of March 1617, in the fiftieth year of his C) Aleginb, 
age. He wrote a book of Optics intitled, Oplicorum Lib. VI. Philoſophicis juxta ac Bee. 
Mathematicis utiles, printed at Antwerp by Plantin in 1613 in fol, He was employed 5% p. 12. 


in finiſhing his Catoptrics and Dioptrics, when death prevented him (a). -_ — 


[4] His patience and greatneſs of mind were ex- 
tremely remarkable.) Alegambe tells us, that when 
his brethren of the ſame Order were ſeized with the 
plague, he ventured, notwithſtanding the imminent 
danger of ſuch an attempt, to viſit them, and afforded 
them all the aſſiſtance in his power. He had been 
afflicted from his youth with a conſtant catarrh and 
aſthma ; and yet he could never be induced to pray 
for health, reſigning himſelf entirely to Divine CE 
vidence ; nay he very often deſired that God would 
add new pains to his former, rather than abate the 
leaſt of thoſe trials, which he willingly ſuffer'd. 
Juſt before his death he very frequently repeated 
theſe words, Let God's will be done; I ſubmit to it; 


was afflited with the moſt exquiſite pains imaginable, 
he ſaid very calmly ; “I have now the torments, which 


© I often wiſh'd for, and deſired of God:“ Habeo, in- 


quit, cruces, guat ſepe optavi, atque & Des poſtulavi 


(1). Such a reſignation as this is perhaps the moſt (1) Alganbe, 
difficult of all virtues; pain is generally of too ſevere p. 112. 


and inflexible a nature to be abated by the ordinary 
force of reaſon z and how many Stoics ſoever there 
may have been in Theory and Speculation, I queſti- 
on there have been but few, who could maintain 
their principles, when they were put to the trial. 
However the reflections on religion, and the opi- 
nion of the merit of ſubmitting to pain with due re- 
ſignation, and the rewards attending it, will have a 


— (1) 
T am willing to form myſelf abſolutely upon the Di- much greater effect than all the pompous reaſonings ſaid 
vine pleaſure. Fiat voluntas Dei; in ed conquieſco; of Philoſophy. L vel 
ad Dei nutum me penitits fingere volo. And when he | 0e 

26! 


AGUIRRA. The Billiotheca of Spaniſh writers give us five or ſix authors of this name. 
The molt conſiderable of them I think is MichAkL DE Acvirka, a native of Aſpeitia 
in the dioceſe of Pampeluna, in the Province of Guipuſcoa. He was a Civilian, and being 
a member of the College of St. Clement at Boulogna, he wrote ip favour of the preten- 


tenſions 


e, 
71 
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tenſions of the King of Spain, Philip II. to the crown of Portugal AJ. He exerciſed 

the office of Judge in ſeveral courts of the Kingdom of Naples, and afterwards he 

was choſen a Counſellor in the council of Grenada in Spain. He died in 1588 (9). C Ee Nicol, 
Thoſe who ſhall undertake to continue the work of Don Nicholas Antonio, will have , 


another Aguirra infinitely more famous to give an account of. I mean Josy SAENE 
DE AGUIRRA, a Benedictine, one of the moſt learned men of the ſeventeenth Century. 


Script. Hiſpanics, 
tom. 2. E; 102. 


He was Cenſor and Secretary of the Supreme Council of the Inquiſition in Spain, chief 
Interprerer of the Scriptures in the Univerſity of Salamanca ; and he had been more 
than once Abbot of the College of St. Vincent, when he was honoured with a Cardi- 


nal's Hat by Pope Innocent XI. in 1686. 


He had undertaken a very great work (5), (% An edition 


which he proſecuted with the utmoſt diligence even after he was made a Cardinal. 2 He e 


Thoſe who would form a juſt idea of ir, ought to read the Prodromus, which he pub- 


cils held in Spains 


liſhed at Salamanca in 1686 [B]; or, if they have not that, the Abſtracts which the 
Journaliſts give of it [C]. It was a long while believed that he was the author of a 
very learned work againſt the deciſions of the Clergy of France in the year 1682 [D]; 
but at laſt the contrary appeared (c). Theſe conjectures were not without probability, Ce Sec the Re 


[4] He wrote in favour of the pretenſions of the 
King of Spain, Philip II. to the Crown of Portugal.] 
His Book was printed at Venice in 1581, under the 
title of Reſponſum pro ſucceſſione regni Portugallie 
pro Philippo Hiſpaniarum Rege, adverſus Bononienſi- 
um, Patavinorum, & Peruſinorum collegia ; That is, 
« An Anſwer in defence of the ſucceſſion of the 
„ kingdom of Portugal in Favour of Philip King of 
% Spain, againſt the opinions of the Univerſities of 
Bononia, Padua, and Perugia. Beſoldus has inſerted 
this in his Collection of Councils. 

[B] The Prodromus, which he publiſhed at Sala- 
manca in 1686. The title runs thus: Notitia Conci- 
liorum, Hiſpaniæ atque novi orbis, Epiſtolarum De- 
cretalium & aliorum Monumentorum ſacræ antigui- 
tatis ad ipſam ſpectantium, magna ex parte haftenus 
ineditorum, quorum editio paratur Salamantice cum 
Notis fo Diſſertationibus, ſub auſpiciis Catholici Mo- 
narche Caroli II, ſtudio & wigiliis M. Fr. Foſephi 
Saenz de Aguirre. Salmantice, apud Lucam Perez, 
Univerfitatis Typographum 1686, in 8%. That is, 
« An Account of the Councils of Spain and the new 
« World, and of the Decretal Epiſtles and other 
« Monuments of ſacred antiquity, relating to this 
«« ſubject, for the moſt part never yet publiſhed ; an 
„edition of which is now preparing at Salamanca 
« with Notes and Diſſertations, under the auſpicious 
„ protection of his Catholic Majeſty Charles II, and 


« by the care and ſtudy of Father Joſeph Saenz de 


„ Aguirra. Printed at Salamanca by Lucas Perez, 
„ Printer to the Univerſity, 1686, in 8vo.” 

We may oblerve that the Cardinal did not follow 
in every thing the ſcheme, that he laid down in 
his project, when he came to execute it. Thoſe, 
who have not the four volumes in folio, which he 
publiſhed at Rome under the title of Collectio maxi- 
ma Conciliorum omnium Hiſpaniæ & novi Orbis c. 
1. e. A large Collection of all the Councils of 
« Spain and the new World &c.” need only read 
the Abſtracts, which the Journaliſts of Leipſic give us 
in their Ada Eruditorum in the year 1696. 

[C] The Abſiratswhich the Fournalifts give of it.] 
Thoſe of Leipſic give an account of it in their A#a 
Eruditorum for the month of February 1688. The 
Abbot de la Roque gave an Extract of it ih his Journal 
of the 13th of January 1687. I am ſurprized that this 

ournal has not appeared in the editions of Holland. 

he article, which relates to the work which I ſpeak 
of, is very curious. There is very good advice ſug- 
geſted there to the Cardinal de Aguirra, upon his 
having declared, that he would defend ſeveral of the 
Decretals as genuine, which have been torider'd 5y 
all learned men as ſpuricus. 

[Di He was believed to be the author of a very learn- 

(1) See what is ed work (1), again/t the deciſions of the Clergy of France 
ue nag Neu- in the year 1082.] The title is as follows: Trafa- 
publique = _ tus de Libertatibus Eccleſiæ Gallicane, continent am- 
tres, for July plam diſcuſſionem declarationis factæ ab illuſtriſſimi; 
1685, Article 1. Archiepiſcopis & Epijcopis Pariſits mandato regia con- 
gregatis, anno 1682. Auctore M. C. S. Theologie 
Doctore, Leodii apud Matthiam Hvium, 1684, Supe- 
riorum permiſſu. That is, A Treatiſe concerning 
« the Liberties of the Gallican Church, containing 
« an ample diſcuſſion of the declaration made by 


« the molt illuſtrious Archbiſhops and Biſhops aſſem- 


* 


conlidering E 12] 


* bled at Paris by the King's command in the year 

« 1682. Written by M. C. S. Doctor of Divinity. 

Printed at Liege by Matthew Hovius, 1684. By 

the permiſſion of the Superiors,” 1 have read a 

Preface of Abbot Faydit (2), in which among (2) See an ex- 
other things he gives us expectation W a Confutation tract of 2 Ser- 
of the principal maxims of a Treatiſe de Libertatibus e on 
Eccleſiz Gallicanæ adverſus quatuor propoſitiones 9 at St. John's 
Cleri; i. e. concerning the Liberties of the Galli- -» greve at 
can Church againſt four propoſitions of the Cler- Paris printed at 
« gy;” printed at Liege and aſcribed to the Cardi- Liege in 1089. 
nal de Aguirra and to Monſignor Cazzoni. And thus 

he ſpeaks of it in pag. 184. The author of a Trea- 

tiſe de Libertatibus Ecclefiz Gallicanz, or rather 

the authors of it, for I underſtand that there were 

ſeveral engaged in compoſing that piece, and that all 

the Doctors of Rome exhauſted their whole- flock of 

learning upon it, tho" it is a very indifferent work 3 

theſe authors, I ſay, maintain, c. But let us ſee 

a little what is ſaid by the author of a Letter from 

an Abbe to a Prelate of the Court of Rome concerning 

the Decree of the Inquiſition of the 7th of December 

1 690, againſt thirty one propoſitions. © We ourielves 

* (3) in our aſſemblies, have not even the liberty of pro- (3) It is a BH 
poſing what we judge uſeful for our cauſe. You know who's repreter:- 
* whole fault it is. This is the occaſion, that a book, ed as ſpeaking, 
* which ought to have been vigorouſly confuted by!“ 39 

our Divines, and even to have the Epiſcopal Cen- 

ſure fix'd upon it, is diſperſed thro* France with 

impunity, while thoſe, who are of the ſame opi- 

nions propagate it every where, and in their com- 

mendations of it boaſt, that no perſon has yet 

dared to reply to it. He nam'd immediately 

the Treatile de Libertatibus Eccleſiz Gallitane, in 

* 4to, the author of which is not ſo much unknown, 

as ſome imagine. It is a ſhameful thing, continues 

he, that the Clergy of France ſufters without 

making any anſwer, that this author, who is a 

French Monk, ſhould teach a doQrine, which we 

all account as heretical ; for he maintains in plain 

terms, that we have no divine right for our Epiſ- 

“ copal Juriſdiction.” The Anatomy of the Sentence 
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againſt Father Queſnel acquaints us (4), that the (4) Pag. 56, 554 


Book de Libertatibus Ewleffs Gallicans was com- 
poſed at Rome, at the delire of the Minilters of 
the Holy See, and printed by their order, and under 
the care of the Inter-Nuncio at Bruſſels, even in Brul- 
{els itlelf, tho' it was pretended to be done at 
Liege. But if the Cardinal de Aguirra is not the 
author of that piece, it is true however that he 
wrote againſt the Deciſions of the Aſſembly of 1682. 
The Letter, which 1 have quoted, aſſures us of this 
in a manner, which deierves to be particularly men- 
tioned, that the reader may know what judgment 
was paſs'd in France concerning the Cardinal's Book. 
« Our four articles had ſcarce appeared, continues he 
« (5), when a crowd of writers were alarmed and (5) Lem un 
„ begun to oppoſe them; and we could hardly find Abbe 2 un Fre- 
« one ia France, to undertake the defence of them. “% P. 55, 36. 
„ I do not mean, that the writings, which were pub- 
« liſhed againit them, were any ways formidable, 
„No, they were moſt of them very weak and 
« wretchedly performed; yet they did a great 
«© deal of harm in thoſe countries, that were al- 
e ready diſpoſed to favour the doctrine, which they 
5B | . defend. 
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conſidering his attachment to the doctrines of the Ultramontanians, and the zeal which 


he ſhewed to prevent the accommodatiog between the court of Rome and France, (b)1K 
which was notwithſtanding concluded in October 1693. The expence which he was at 30. 
in printing the two volumes of Don Nicholas Antonio, his old friend, is very com- {e) Ihid, 


mendable. I ſhall ſpeak of it in the Article of ANTONIO. 


“% defend. . . In ſhort, the noble rewards, with which 
« the Court of Rome knows how to gratiſy the geal 
„ of thoſe, who declare for her, give a value and 
« [yſtre even to thoſe works, which are the leaſt 


* conſiderable and moſt obſcure. Is it not by this 


(6) He was made 


a Cardinal in 


called Sfondrate, 
He died fome 
time alter. 


(a) Du Pin, 
Dil liatb. des Au- 
teurs Eccleſ. tom. 
18. p- 248. edit. 
Amſlerd. 1711. 


70 0 Pin, whi 
ſapta. 


this Extract, was printed, there was à publie com- 

plaint (7), that the Penſioners of the Clergy lgft the (2) tn tt g. 
Tractatus de Libertatibus, Eccleſia Gallicane without *. d 
any anſwer to it. The Hiftory of the Works of the publiſt ed at Cox 
Learned tells us (8), that the author of that Treatife “E n 1688, 


449 C. 3 


DP. Te 


« means that the Cardinal de Aguirra was raiſed to is a French Prieſt, named Anthony Charlus, a refu- 
« the ſtation he now enjoys from the condition gee at Rome, on account of the Regale. Perhaps his 


1 
(8) For the 
month of NM; 


„of a Spaniſh Monk? Was not the Abbe de St. right name was Charlas 3, for it is probable he was of 1696. p. 426. 


« Gal named to a Biſhoprick, and even deſign- the ſame family with a Monk of that name, who was a 


« cles, as well as the Cardinal de Aguirra ?” Three account of the affairs of the Biſhop of Pamiers (10), 
years before the Letter, from which I have made | 


& AGUIRRA (JOSEPH SAENZ DE) Mr. Bayle not having completed this 
Article, we ſhall endeavour to ſupply his defects. He was born the 24th of Match 
1630, and took the degree of Doctor of Divinity at the Univerſity of Salamanca in 
1668, and read Lectures in that faculty for many years. He died at Rome the 19th 
of Auguſt 1699 (a). His life was very exemplary ; and the dignity which he was 
raiſed to was ſo far from making any change in his natural ſimplicity, that he ſhewed 
an inſtance of modeſty, which is very uncommon in this age, by retracting in an ex- 
preſs piece the doctrine of probability, which he had befofe maintained, as ſoon as 
ever he found that it was inconſiſtent with the purity of the Chriſtian morality. His 
firſt work was intitled, Ludi Salmanticenſes five Theologia Florulenta | A], printed in the 
year 1668, In 1671 he publiſhed three volumes in folio upon Philoſophy, and in 1675 
a Commentary upon Ariſtotle's ten books of Ethics. In 1677 he publiſhed another 
book intitled, A Treatiſe upon the Virtues and Vices, or Diſputations upon Ariſtotle's Moral 
Philoſophy. In this work he proceeds upon the principles of natural light, but he 
maintained in it the doctrine of probability, which he afterwards abandoned. He then 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of St. Anſelm's works; upon whole principles in Divinity 
he compoſed ſeveral volumes [BJ]. In 1683 he publiſhed a large book againſt the De- 
claration of the Aſſembly of the French Clergy made in 1682, concerning the Eccleſi- 
aſtical and Civil Power, under the title of, A Defence of the See of St. Peter [C J. Mr. 
Du Pin has objected to his Collection of the Councils of Spain [DJ. Aguirra propoſed to 


ed for a Cardinal's Hat (6), as a reward for native of Iſle in Jourdain (907 and died in his ba- (9) In the Do- 
1696. He was ee the piece, which he wrote againſt the four Arti- niſhment, after having ſuffered many diſgraces on No) hk 
IO) Francis de 


Caulet. 


fe) C. x 


have publifhed ſeveral other works [Z]. 


[4] Intitled Lupi SaLmanTICEnses, five Tu ko- 
Locla FLORULENTA. ] Theſe are Diſſertations, 
which he wrote, according to the cuſtom of the 
Univerſity of Salamanca, before he received his de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity there. He treats in his 
Book of good and bad Angels, and has enliven'd his 
ſubject with a variety of curious Learning. Howe- 
ver he has paſt a cenſure upon it in his laſt edition of 
the Divinity of St. Anje/m; which is to this purpoſe ; 
that he had given extravagant commendations to ſome 
perſons; that he had expreſſed ſome things in a 
manner, which was not grave and ſerious enough; 
that he had given too much weight and authority 
to the opinion of a ſingle Doctor, who was however 
a man of great piety and learning; and that he had 
quoted ſeveral ſuppolititious Hiſtorians under the 
names of Dexter, Maximus, Luitprand, and Julian de 
Perez (1). 

[B] Several Volumes.) In the year 1679 and the 
two tollowing he printed at Salamanca his Divinity 
upon the principles of St. Anſelm, which he after- 


wards enlarged and publiſhed at Rome in three Vo- 


lumes in folio in 1690. In 1693 and 1694 he fixed 
chiefly upon St. Aniclm's Manelagium, as the moſt 
conſiderable work, on account of the importance of 
the ſubject, which contains the whole ſyſtem of doc- 
trines concerning the Nature and Attributes of God. 
This work treats of two kinds of queltions. The 
firſt are thoſe, which are debated in the ſchools by 
Divines, and in which they maintain different opi— 
nions. The others are thole points, which are of 
more importance, and are oppoled to Atheiſts, Pa- 
gans, Jews, Heretics, and Schiſmaties. The Cardi- 
nal touches very ſuperficially upon the former in his 
Commentary; but he examines the latter with the 
utmoſt accuracy, and confirms what he advances 
with the authority of Scripture, Councils and Fa- 


AHAB 


thers. Beſides the queſtions treated of by St. Anſelm, o by 
he propoſes others, which were not introduced into 6 13, 
the ſchools till the following ages, but in his exa- 457 6 
mination of them he always quotes ſome paſſage of vercan 
that Father in order to ſupport the opinion, which 
he embraces. The firſt volume contains the twenty n 
ſeven firſt chapters of the Menolagium; and the other 
volumes contain the commentaries upon the re- 
maining chapters (2). (2) Du Pin, ibid 
[C] A Defence of the See of St. Peter.] This p. 249: 
Work was written and printed the ſame year. It 
was aſſerted by ſome, that this was not compoſed 
by Aguirra, but by another Doctor of Salamanca; 
who wrote it at the ſame time, that the Declaration 
of the French Clergy appeared. But he defended 
himlelt very vigorouſly againſt that ſuſpicion z and 
it was this work, which procured him the Cardinal's 
Hat from Pope Innocent XI, in 1686. . 
[D] Mr. Du Pin has objected to his Collection of 
the Councils of Spain.] Having told us, that A- 
guirra has inſerted into his Collection not only the 
Acts of the Councils, but likewiſe ſeveral ancient 
pieces, and added to them a great many Diſſertations 
of his own; he then complains, that ſeveral of theſe 
Diſſertations are written in defence of the ſpurious 
Decretals of the firſt Popes. It is an aſtoniſhing 
thing, continues Mr. Du Pin, that he ſhould not 
rectify that error, but ſhould undertake the defence 
of a cauſe, which will not pollibly admit of any. 
Put he ſeems to have been a man of much greater 
application and reading, than clearneſs of judgment 
and jult knowledge of criticiſm, Mr. Bayle (3) has (3) Note [I- 
obſerved, that he declared in his Prodromyus his re- 
{ulution to maintain the authority of thoſe Decretuls. 
[E] Propoſed to have publiſb d ſeveral other works.] 
Particularly a fourth volume of the Divinity of St. 
Anſelm; a ſecond. volume ot the Ludi Sa/manticen- 


fer, 


bid 
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AHAB the ſon of Omri King of Iſrael, ſucceeded his father A. M. 3086 (a). (4 ) See Calmet | 


30. 


% vid, 35. 


there. 


crifice. 


)C. xx. 1. Came and beſieged Samaria (e). 


ſes, ive Theologia Florulenta ; a volume of Letters 
written to Princes and Men of Learning ; two volumes 
of Miſcellaneous Works; an Apology deſigned to 
ſhew, that John Gerſon Abbot of the Benedictin 
Order is the true author of the four books of he 
Imitation of Feſus Chriſt, - aſcribed to Thomas a Kem- 
pis, and of St. Anſelm's Prayers with Notes. 


T's 

[A] He married Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, 

King of the Zidonians.) This aggravated all the 

other crimes of Ahab; tho' other Kings before him 

had married ſtrange women, yet they had obliged 

them, it is faid, to paſs thro' ſome formalities, and 

to embrace the Jewiſh Religion. But Ahab never 

laid this obligation upon Jezebel. In ſhort, the event 

ſhewed, that all the crimes which he had been guilty 

of were inconſiderable in compariſon of this. She 

was a woman of a turbulent and bold diſpoſition, and 

(1) Joſeph. An- infinitely attached to her idolatrous worſhip (1). Her 

. Jud. lib. 8. cruelty was exceſſive and unbounded. Impiety, and 

24 15. every other vice, not only found a protection in her, 

vercamp. 1726. but even rewards and honours. In ſhort her name 

became a Proverb, to denote an haughty, impious 

(2) Rey. ii. 20, and cruel woman (2). Grotius compares her to Tul- 

lia the wife of Tarquin, Fulvia the wife of Mark 

Anthony, and Eudoxia the wife of Arcadius. Eth- 

baal, her father, was King of the Sidonians, or rather 

the Tyrians ; for the Kings of Tyre were probably 

at that time Lords of all the country of the Sidoni- 

ans, and even of the city of Sidon. Solomon (peaks of 

(3) 1 Kings v. 6. the Sidonians as ſubje& to the King of Tyre (3). Jo- 

(4) Ubi ſupra, ſephus (4) ſays, that he was King of the Tyrians and 

Sidonians 3 and calls him /thoba/ ; *IWooats Ts Tupior 

Tiste Buoiaiws, This King was not unknown to 

the Pagan Writers. Menander the Hiſtorian, quoted 

(5) Centra Apien. by Joſephus (5), calls him 1thobalus (6) ; and informs 

0 24 b . us (7), that under this Prince“ there was a prodigi- 

(7) A. 7 7 * 6:8 drought in the country, from the month Hy- 

13. F. 2. <« perberetzus to the ſame month the year following; 

*« but upon his humble prayer to God an exceeding 

*« ſtorm of thunder followed.” This is probably the 

ſame with the drought of three years continuance 

mentioned in Scripture, which happen'd urder Ahab, 
who married Ethbaal's daughter (8). 

[B] The Prophets of Baal and the Prophets of the 
Groves.] There were four hundred and fifty of the 
former, and four hundred of the latter. Theſe Pro- 
phets eat at Fezebel's table; but Mr. le Clerc is of 
opinion, that they were maintained by her only in 
ſuch a time of famine, when the people, whom they 
uſed before to impole upon by their pretences, were 
incapable thro' their neceſſities of ſupporting them 
by their contributions. This is a ſtrong proof of 
Jezebel's zealous attachment to idolatry, that ſhe 
mould maintain ſuch a prodigious number of impot- 


(3) Calmet, 


Comment. Litt. 
in lem, 


(4) King xvi. He ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors in impiety and wickedneſs (). 


. Ni. dela Bible 
He married Jezebel tm. 1. f. 43. 


daughter of Ethbaal King of the Zidonians [4], who induced him to commit idolatry, «it. 24 4 Ce- 
and worſhip Baal (c). God being provoked by his crimes, ſent Elijah to him, to de- 
clare, that the Land ſhould not be watered with rain or dew for three years; the Prophet 
having denounced this judgment, departed, for fear that Ahab or fc 
him to death. This drought had continued three years, when Ahab ſent Obadiah, the 
Governor of his houſe, to ſeek for ſome water or paſturage, leſt all the cattle ſhould 
74) C. xviii. 5- Periſh (d). He was met by Elijah, who ordered him to go and tell Ahab that he was 
hen Ahab came he reproached the Prophet in very ſtrong terms, who re- 
plied with equal ſeverity, and ordered him to ſend for all the people to Mount Car- 
mel, together with the Prophets of Baal and the Prophets of the Groves [B]. 
they were aſſembled, Elijah cauſed fire to deſcend from heaven, and conſume the ſa- 
After this he obtained rain from God, and the earth was reſtored to its for- 
mer fertility. This happened A. M. 3096, before Chriſt 904, and before the Vulgar 
ra 908. Six years after this Ben-hadad King of Syria, with thirty two Kings [C], 
He ſent Embaſſadors into the city to tell him, that 
whatever he had which was valuable, and his wives and his children, were his own 
right [D], which claim Ahab agreed to; but Ben-hadad having ſent again to acquaint 
him, that he ſhould deliver up the next day whatever he thought proper, whether it 
belonged to his ſubjects or himſelf, Ahab called the Elders together, who adviſed him 
not to pay any regard to that demand. The Embaſſadors returned, and informed 
Ben-hadad of this reſolution, who was highly enraged at it [Z]. | 
a Prophet to Ahab to aſſure him, that God would deliver the enemies into his hands, 
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tors. Selden (9) thought that ANNA NAD (Chair to) De Dis, dy- 
haaſherah) ſignified perhaps the Prophets of Aftarte ; *, Syntagm. IN; 
which perhaps is true, tho” it does not follow, that b. 2. 
Wr was the name of the Goddeſs. It was only 
the Grove, in which ſhe was perhaps worſhipped by 
thoſe falſe Prophets. The Prophets of the Grove did 
not follow thole of Baal to mount Carmel; but the 
reaſon of it is not mentioned in Scripture, 
[C] Ben-hadad, King of Syria, with thirty two 
Kings.] Joſephus calls him (10) the Son of Adad (11), (19) A,. 1.9% 
and Adad ; and the S-ptuagint rhe Son of Ader (12). 4 y 1 
Juſtin from Trogus Pompeius calls him (13) Adores. E 
He was the ſon of another King of Syria of the ſame (13) 146 mga 
name, who made an irruption into the land of Iſrael * : 
in the reign of Baaſha King of Iſrael, at the requeſt 
of Aſa King of Judah (14). The thirty two Kings, (14) x Kings xva 
who attended Ben-hadad, were little Princes ot Syria 18, 19. 8 
and Arabia, who either were tributary to the King 
of Damaſcus, or auxiliaries. In that country molt ot 
the cities had particular Kings of. their own. The 
Septuagint and Jolep us place the account of this 
war after the Hiffory of Nabeth. 
[D] Were his own right.] He had no other right 
to them, than what relulted from his ſuperior force. 
Ahab in his Aniwer acknowledged himſelf to be the 
Vaſſal of Ben-hadad ; he was willing to pay the tri- 
bute, which ſhould be exacted of him ; and he rea- 
dily put himſelf under his protection. In this man- 
ner Paulus ZEmilius would have perſuaded Per- 
ſeus to reſign himſelf and his kingdom into the hands 
of the Romans; U! ſe, ſuague in fem & tlementiam 
populi Romani permitteret (15). But there was a very f 3, | 
great difference between the manner, in which Ahab = 
underitood this, and Ben-hadad's pretenſions. The lat- 
ter wanted to diſpoſe abſolutely of all the goods, per- 
ſons and ſubjects that belonged to the King of Iſrael, 
as if they were his own, as he declared expreſly in 
his ſecond Embaſſy to Ahab; whereas Ahab ſubmit- 
ted only in hopes of obtaining moderate and eaſy 
conditions, as being merely obliged to pay tribute, and 
to procure peace by ſome conſiderable preſent (16). (16) Grotins, Le 
LE] Highly enraged at it.] He expreſſed his re- Clercand Caimen 
ſentments in a very ſtrong hyperbole; The Gods dg if cum, 
Jo unto me and more 44%, if the duſt of Samaria /pail 
ſuffice for handfuls for all the people, that follow 
me (17). The Vulgate Tranſlation has rendered it to (55) 1 Kin 
the ſame purpoſe ; Si /uffecerit pulvis Samarie pu- XXII. 10. 
illis omnis populi, qui ſeguitur me. That is, accord-- 
ing to the opinion ot ſome interpreters (18), „ If Gr fun 
« every one of my ſoldiers were to take an hand- Male. Nat. Mes 
* ful of the ground of Samaria, there would not be noch. 
* any remaining.“ Or, to repreſent it in a manner 
ſtill ſtronger (19). © The whole land of the country (19) Ser fun- 
would not be ſufficient for my people, if every Her- Sun in 
one of them were only to take away as much as {49% Chad, 
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(20) C. xxvi. 4+ 


(22) Idem- 
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by means of the young men of ihe Princes of the Provinces| F]. Theſe young men, with 


the army that followed them, put the Syrians to flight; but Ben-hadad eſcaped on 
horſeback. The Prophet came again to Ahab to acquaint him, that Ben-hadad would 
return the year following, who accordingly came to Aphek [G]. The army of the 
Iſraelites was vaſtly inferior to that of the Syrians, but a Prophet from God affured 


the former of the victory; agreeably to 


which prediction the latter were abſolutely 


routed and deſtroyed. Ben-hadad having recourſe to Ahab's clemency, obtained an 


« would ſtick to his ſhoes.” Or perhaps. it may be 
underſtood in this manner. I will deſtroy Sa- 
« maria ſo effectually, that I will not leave an hand- 
« ful of earth in it.“ To which ſenſe we may ap- 
ply that paſſage of Ezekiel (20), where the Prophet 
threatens Tyre with total deſtruction; I will alſo 
ſcrape her duſt from her, and make her like the top 
of a rock. But Joſephus has given us a different re- 
preſentation of the ſenſe of theſe words of Ben-hadad; 
aad tells us, that he threatned, that he could eaſily 
raiſe terraſſes higher than the walls of Samaria, tho" 
his ſoldiers ſhould but take every one of them an 
handful of earth; Arus, bnacripey Tay THxav 05 
rer xawe , invyupur hurs Ty SfUTINY X2TH 
dhaxc ym D e, , The Septuagint have given a 
very extraordinary turn to this paſſage : El ix. 6- 
xis Eappogtiag Tx HAUTE, Tv Ti Mai, Tos rige 
ig. That is, The duſt of Samaria ſha!l not ſuſſice 
« for the foxes, and all my people, and my foot: ſol- 
« diers.” Which intimates, that the country was 
not capable of containing his whole army; and if 
they were to encamp in Samaria, there would pot be 
room even for a fox. The Hebrew word 70, 


(11) See Calmet. may ſignify a fox, or an hand, or handful (21). 


LF] The young men of the Princes of the provinces.] 
The Vulgate Tranſlation has render'd it, Per pediſſe- 
guos Principum provinciarum ; that is, The footmen 
of the Princes of the Provinces ;” and Mr. le Clerc 
in his Verſion, Per famulos Prefeforum provincia- 
rum; that is, The ſervants of the Governors of 
d the provinces.” And in the margin of our Eng- 
liſh Tranſlation the word Dung men is tranſlated Ser- 
vants, The Hebrew Original is equivocal; and may 
ſignify either the Sons or Servants of the Princes of 
the provinces. Commentators are divided upon that 
point. Joſephus calls them the Sons of the Gover- 
nors, tho" falſely, as Mr le Clerc is of opinion. O- 
thers likewiſe ſuppoſe them to have been the Sons 
of the chiet Officers of the King; while many re- 
preſent them as ſervants or footmen to them. How- 
ever it is certain they were a body of men without 
any conſiderable ſtrength or experience, and conle- 
quently very little qualified to execute what was. ex- 
pected from them upon that occaſion (22): 

[G] Who accordingly came to Aphek.) He was in- 
duced to undertake this expedition by the perſua- 
fion of his ſervants, who told him, that becauſe the 
Gods of the Iſraelites were Gods of the Hills, they 
had gained the advantage in the former battle ; but 
if he ſhould engage them in the plain, he would un- 
doubtedly prove the Conqueror. We have an in- 
ſtance here of the readineſs of mankind to colt the 
blame of their il] ſucceſs upon every thing but their 
own miſconduct. Fortune is charged immediately 
with their miſcarriages. Ben-hadad's flatterers would 
not venture to tell him the true cauſe of his 
misfortune. His pride, injuſtice, and ambitfon 
would not. have ſuffered him to hear a diſagreeable 
truth. And therefore his Courtiers being poſſeſſed 
with a notion, that the world was divided between 
different Deities, ſome of whom preſided over one 
place, and others over another, they perſuaded him, 
the God of the Jews exerciſed his power chiefly in 
the hills; bur if they could be drawn into the plains, 
their ſupport from their tutelary Deity would imme- 
diately fail. That, which might confirm the Syrians 
in this abſurd cpinion, that the God of Israel was 
God of the Hills, was very probably, becauſe his tem- 
ple, and the moſt ancient and conſiderable of his 
altars, were placed upon hills, He had given the 
Law from mount Sinai, and publiſhed it in the Land 
of Promiſe upan Gerizim and Ebal; the miracle, 
which had happened not long before upon mount 
Carmel, was known over the whole country ; and 
in ſhort, the victory over the Syrians ar Samaria, 
which was ſituated upon a mountain, ſcemed to give 


alliance 


them ſome plauſible pretence for this * The 
Heathens acknowledge particular Gods for every peo- 
ple, country, and city. The mountains, woods, 
ſprings, ſeas and rivers had their Deities ; the ſea 
Neptune, the sky Jupiter, the ſubterraneous regions 
Pluto, and the fire Vulcan (23). The Greeks and 
Romans had the Orcades or Mountain-Nymphs, 


Faunoſque, Satyroſque, & Monticoſas Silvanas (24). (24) Ou. 


That is, 
* And Fauns, and Satyrs, and the various train 
Ok mountain loving Silyans.” 


* 
They thought, that theſe Nymphs and Pan, whom 
they ſtyled 5pufary, or Mountain Walker, uſed to 
throw a panic terror into the minds of whole ar- 
mies: Such was the dread of the Syrians in the 
former battle, when a prodigious number was 
— to flight by ſo inconſiderable a body of men. 
ence we have accounts pf ſeveral nations who wor- 


ſhiped Mountains ; which is not to bs underſtood of 
the groſs and viſible matter of the Mountains, but of 


the Deity who was thought to inhabit them. Maxi- 
mus Tyrius in his thirty eighth Di/ertation tells us, 
that Atlas was a temple and ſtatue to the people who 
lived round about it. Now Atlas, ſays, is a Moun- 
tain, fc. Toi; Adr rewrog {por ig nat Gy 80A fe 
> Aras des, &c. This intimates, that it was a ſtatue 
and temple of the Deity which was ſuppoſed to 
dwell there. He obſerves a little after, that it was 
a Temple and a God, and an Oath, and a Statue to 
the Livyans: AiBuwy Teoro x: liper x6:} Org xe} preg 
xa zyaaws., He tells us likewiſe, that the mountain 
Olympus in the country of the Lycians caſt out fire, 
not like Etna, but in a gentle manner; and this fire 
was to thoſe people a Temple and a Statue. It ap- 
pears from hence, that they imagine that ſome: God 
reſided in the Mountain, as the Sicilians and Greeks 
thought that Vulcan dwelt in Etna. They likewiſe 
dedicated a Cave to him, which he was ſuppoſed 
particularly to honour with his preſence, and which 


(23) Iden. 


Gratius (25) calls Vulcans condicta domus, and addreſſes (25) Cy, 


himſelf to that Deity in this manner: 


Te primum, Vulcane, loci, pacemgue precamur, 
incola ſantle, tuam ; des ipſis ultima rebus 
Auxilia, c. | 

That is, 


„Thee, Vulcan, firſt, thou dread inhabitant 
« Of that moſt ſolemn place, and thy aſſiſtance 
* I now invoke to favour my attempts. 3 


Maximus Tyrius adds the Cappadocians to the other 


nations, who worſhiped Mountains; and Strabo (26) (26) L. 5. Fag. 
obſerves the ſame of that people. There was alſo a 29% cd Far. 


Mountain in Syria called the Face of God, Og arc 
For, But if we come nearer, as Mr. Le Clere ob- 
ſerves, to the country and people, who are menti- 
oned in this Hiſtory, we ſhall find that Mount Car- 
mel was eſteemed a God. Tacitus tells us (27), 


Deity, lies between Judea and Syria: nor did the Jews, 
according to the tradition of their anceſtors, erect 
any Statue or Temple to the God, but only an Al- 
tar, and appointed a proper worſhip to be paid 
to him. Veſpaſian facrifced there, as we find 


in Suetonius (28); ſo it is evident the Syrians (28) C. 5. 44 
thought that the Gods, who were worſhiped at Sa- end. 


maria, defended their Mountain. But let us fight 
againſt them in the plain, and ſurely we ſhall be 
ftronger than they. They were for combating not only 
with their enemies, but even with the Gods them- 
ſelves, as Mr. Le Clerc remarks; for the Gods of 
every nation and city were {uppoled to fight for 
them ; ſo that there was no leſs contention between 
the Deities than between mortals. This is a point 


5 well 


that (27) L. N 
Carmel, which is the name of the Mountain and 78, 7 


ver. 433 


Clerc i /:::i% 


ts 


ecetid 


7. Pas 


2 


. ad 


29) ZEneid- 

(9 ver · 698, 

& ſeq. apud Le 
ClerCs 


(30) Ant. 1. 8. 
(31) See Sanct. 
nel. and 
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1 * 


A H A 


alliance wich him, which provoked God very highly againſt Ahab 5 495 This hap- V Ibis. 35 K 
of purc | 


pened A. M. 3104. The year gone 
re 


yard that belonged to Naboth a Jezreel 


Ahab being deſirous 
„for a garden of herbs, and his offer being 


aling a vine- 


rejected [1], was extremely uneaſy at the diſappointment. Jezebel diſcovering the 
cauſe of his uneaſineſs, ſent letters ſealed with the King's ſeal to the Elders of Jezreel, 


well known ever fince the tinie of Homer. Virgil 
has a paſſage to the ſame purpoſe (29), in his De- 
ſcription of the Sea-fight at Actium. 


Omnigenumque Deum monſtra & latratur Anubis 
Contra Neptunum & Venerem, contrague Minervam 
Tela tenent ; ſævit medio in certamine Mavors, - 
 Celatus ferro, trifteſque ex ethere Dire, 

Et ſciſſd gaudens vadit Diſcordia palla, 

Quam cum ſanguineo ſequitur Brllond flagells. 
Actius bæc cernens arcum intendebat Apollo 
Deſuper, omnis es terrore Aigyptus & Indi, 
Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabei. 

That is, 

« Her country Gods the monſters of the sky 
Great Neptune, Pallas, and Love's Queen defie, 
„The dog Anubis barks, but barks in vain, 
Nor longer dares oppoſe the Ætherial train. 
Mars in the middle of the ſhining ſhield 

Is graved, and ſtrides along the liquid field. 

«© The Dire ſowſe from heav'n, with ſwift deſcent, 
« And Diſcord, dy'd in blood, with garments rent, 
« Divides the preaſe ; her ſteps Bellona treads, 

« And ſhakes her iron rod above their heads. 
This ſees Apollo, from his Actian height, 

« Pours down his arrows : at whoſe winged flight 
« 'The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield : 
And ſoft Sabæaus quit the watry field. Dryden. 


[H] Provoked God very highly againſt Aha. ] 
There is ſomething very remarkable in the manner 
in which God diſcovered to him his anger on that 
account. The Scripture tells us, that one of the ſons 
of the Prophets commanded his neighbour in the word 
of the Lord to ſmite him; which he refuſing to do, 
the former aſſured him, that a lion ſhould kill him 
as ſoon as he went away ; and this came to paſs. 


But the Prophet met with another man, who ſmote 


him in ſuch a manner, that he was wounded. Upon this 
he diſguiſed himſelf, with aſhes upon his face, and cried 
out to the King, as he paſſed by, that a man having com- 
mitted a priſoner to his cuſtody in the midſt of the 
battel; on condition that if he let him eſcape, he 
ſhould forfeit his life or pay a talent of filver, while 
he was employed, the other eſcaped. The King 
hearing this told him, that his own judgment ſhould 
ſtand good againſt him. The Prophet immediately 
diſcovered himſelf to the King, and told him, that 
fince he had ſuffered a man, whom God had de- 
ſigned for deſtruction, to eſcape, his life and his peo- 
ple ſhould atone for it. It is objected to this Hiſto- 
ry, that it ſeems a little cruel, that a man ſhould be 
puniſhed with a violent death for refuſing to ſtrike 
the Prophet. In anſwer to this it may be ſaid, that 
the word, which our Engliſh Tranſlators have ren- 
der'd flay, [a lion all fluy thee,) is the ſame in the 
Original with that, which they have tranſlated juſt 
before /mite, [ /mite me, I pray thee]; and it ſigni- 
hes to wound as well as to kill. The Vulgate and 
Mr. le Clerc render it percutiet, [ percutiet te leo]. 
But the latter obſerves, that tho' it ſhould ſignity 
here to #i//, yet this puniſhment will not appear to 


be diſproportionate to the offence, if we confider 


that it was a Prophet or one of the ſons of the Pro- 
phets who commanded him in the name of the Lord 
to ſmite him. For tho' it ſeems contrary to huma- 
nity and to the laws to wound another perſon, yet 
he might have underſtood from his being command- 
ed to do this by a Prophet, that God would diſpenſe 
with thoſe laws upon ſome particular account, and 
therefore that he might juſtly obey it. For if a Prophet 
refuſed to obſerve the demands of another Prophet, 
who elſe could be expected to do it? And if this 
diſobedience ſhould generally have prevailed among the 
people, the Jewiſh Religion would have been entirely 
deſtroyed. Joſephus (30) and other writers (31) tell 
us, that the Prophet who commanded the other to 
ſmite him, was Micaiah, who is mentioned after- 
wards. The wounding of the Prophet was a ſign of 
what was to happen to Ahab. This is one of thoſe 
prophetic actions, which expreſs a particular deſign, 


| (9) Calmet ang Without the help of words (32). This Prophet con- 
us. ; . 


accuſing 
cealed himſelf at firſt; that Ahab might anſwer with 


more freedom ; for his defign was to draw Ahab's 
condemnation from his own mouth. For that pur- 


7. 


poſe he invented a kind of parable, as Nathan did 


in the caſe of David; and to give the greater pro- 
bability to it, he procured himſelf to be wounded, 
and transferred the whole affair to himſelf. But ic 
will be ſaid perhaps, Was Ahab's ſe!f-condemnation 
of ſuch importance, that the Prophet ſhould invent 


ſuch a method, and even have himſelf wounded, to 


prevent the King from ſuſpecting him? In anſwer 
to this it may be urged, that with regard to Ahab 
indeed it was not neceſſary ; but it was of great ſer- 
vice with reſpect to the people of Iſrael, that they 
ſhould know, that God had juſt reaſon for piniſh- 
ing Ahab, and that all alliances with the idola- 
trous Nations, who were perpetual enemies to the 
Jews, were abſolutely unlawfal. Mr. le Clerc ob- 
ſerves, that from this Hiſtory it appears, that all fic- 
tions are not to be condemn'd, but thoſe only, which 
are uſeleſs or injurious, either at the time when 
they are publiſhed, or afterwards. This ſtory was 
invented by the Prophet with all the marks of pro- 
bability ; for he ſhewed his wounds, as if they had 
been given him by the perſon, who had committed 
the priſoner to his cuſtody. Ex hat etiam hiſtoria 
liquere poteſt non omnes fitiones eſſe damnandas, ſed 
eas tantum, que ſunt aut inutiles, aut noxiæ, vel 
quo tempore proferuntur, vel poſtea, Eft enim hac 
hiftoria fia d Propbetd, & ita fila, ut nibil ſimi- 
lius vero fingi poſſet ; cum vulneratum ſeſe oftenderet, 
quaſi ab co, qui captivum fidei gjus commiſerat. 
With regard to God's anger againſt Ahab for ſparing 
Ben-hadad, whom he declares be had appointed for 
utter defiruftion ; it is not certain whether the Pro- 
phet, who promiſed the victory to him, had com- 
manded him to cut off the Syrians entirely ; but 
ſince they were not of the number of thoſe people, 
whom Cod had devoted to abſolute ruin and exter- 
mination, it ſeems very reaſonable, that Ahab ſhould 
have received ſome particular command in that caſe, 
which perhaps he did. However, as Mr. Le 
Clerc obſerves, if he had no particular command, 
he might eaſily have collected from the opinion of 
that age, and the cuſtom of the Jewiſh Kings, what 
he ought to have done with regard to an haughty, 
ambitious and cruel King, and one who was an ido- 
later and contemner of the true God. Ahab's con- 
duct therefore, tho' it ſeemed to carry the appearance 
of an act of clemency, yet was not really fo, fince 
no mercy is to be ſhewn towards the common plun- 
derers of mankind ; who if they are releaſed, be- 
come more injurious, as was really the caſe of 
Ben-hadad. God had given Ahab the victory, and 
delivered a wicked King into his hands, that he might 
puniſh him, and not that he might treat him in ſo 
courteous a manner. Beſides it does not appear, that 
Ahab was in other reſpects a man of the leaſt hu- 
manity ; for he ſuffered a great number of Prophets 
to be put to death by his wife Jezebel. And there- 
fore it is probable, that he had ſome particular rea- 
ſon for ſparing Ben-hadad, which was leſs agreeable 
to the Law of Moſes, and might ariſe from ſome pro- 
penſion in him towards idolatry. The judicious 
Commentator abovementioned obſerves, that if we 
had a full account of this affair, we might collect 
a great many things for the clearing of theſe points, 
which now appear obſcure to us, from the circum- 
ſtances, which are omitted in ſuch a ſhort and com- 
pendious account. Si plenam haberemus harum re- 
rum hiſtori am, ex circumſtantiis, in compendiarid nar-. 
ratione omiſis, multa colligere * 5% que Hunt 
nos fugiunt. This remark may juſtly be applied to 
many other paſlages of Scripture, where the difficul- 
ty of accounting for them ariſes undoubtedly: from 
our not being acquainted with all the circumſtances 
of the affair, s 

[1] His offer being rejected.] Naboth had a great 
averſion to the ſelling of his vineyard. The Lord forbid 
it me, that T ſhould give the inheritance of my fa- 
thers unto thee. There was an expreſs Law of Mo- 


ſes, that the land fhould not be ſold fer ever (33). (33) Levite xxv. 


s C This 


23, 


accuſing Naboth of blapheming 
to put him to death. Theſe or 


AHA 


againſt God and the King, and commanding them 
ers being executed, Ahab took poſſeſſion. of his vine- 


yard. But as he returned from Jezreel to Samaria, Elijah met him and affured him 
from God, that he would inflict him and his family with all * gr evils, and that 


he and his wife Jezebel ſhould both die a violent death, attende 


with all the circum- 


ſtances of miſery and infamy. Ahab, ſhocked at this declaration, began to ſhew ſome 
ſigns of repentance [X]; upon which God told the Prophet, that he would not inflict 
the evils which he had threatened in his time, but in his ſon's (g). Two years after c. .,, 
Jehoſhaphat King of Judah was ſollicited by Ahab to Join with him againſt Ben-hadad 
King of Syria, to which he conſented, bur deſired that God might be conſulted upon 


that affair. The four hundred Prophets who were aſſembled 
ſucceſs ; but Jehoſhaphat importuning him to conſult a Prophet of the 


by Ahab [LI, promiſed 
rd, he ſub- 


mitted with great reluctance to ſend for Micaiah the ſon of Imlah [M], who at firſt 
told him that he ſhould proſper; but being conjured by him to declare the truth, he 
aſſured him, that he ſaw all Iſrael ſcattered upon tbe hills, as ſheep that have not a ſhep- 


berd; and that God had permitted a lying ſpirit to enter into Baal's Prophets 


This Law was ſtill ſubſiſting in Iſrael, notwithſtand- 
ing the general depravation of that time. There 
were always ſome perſons of good characters, ſuch 
as Naboth, who obſerved exactly the Laws of their 
Nation. He was not in neceſſity, which was the on- 
ly caſe, in which the Law permitted the ſale of an 
inheritance. F thy brother be waxen poor, and 
hath fold away ſome of his poſſeſſions, Cc. (34). 
Naboth foreſaw, that if his vineyard was once fold 
to the King, and turned into a garden, he ſhould 
never recover it again, not even at the Jubilee, 
which was not very exactly obſerved in ſo diſorderly 
a reign as that of Ahab. St. Ambroſe (35) highly 
extolls Naboth's -zealous regard to the laws of his 
country and the honour of his fathers. He ima- 
gined, that he ſhould caſt a blemiſh upon his own 
memory and violate the reſpe& due to his anceſtors, 
if he ſhould alienate the inheritance, which he re- 
ceived from them. He thought, that it was by no 
means proper for a man to heſitate, whether he 
ſhoula regard his character or his intereſt ; and there- 
fore he choſe to expoſe his life with honour, than 
purſue his advantage with ſhame: Maluit periculum 
(36) See Calmet cur honeſtate, quam utilitatem cum opprobrio (36). 
in lacum. [K] Began to ſhew ſome ſigns of repentance.] There 
is a queſtion among Commentators, whether Ahab's 


(34) Ver. 25. 


(35) IL. 3. O- 


(4er. & 


repentance was fincere. Father Calmet has repre- 


ſented the arguments, which are urged on both 
fides, in a very clear manner. It is certain from the 
29th verſe, that God being touched with his humi- 
liation of himſelf, revoked, at leaſt in part, the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt him, and reſolved not to 
inflict the puniſhment of his crime upon him, but 
upon his ſon and his deſcendents. However this 
(37) St. Gregor. does not prevent ſeveral eminent Writers (37) from 
Homil. x. in conſidering his repentance as infincere. They ſup- 
SR poſe, that the fear of puniſhment made Ahab aſ- 
CE Tee, fume the outward appearances of a penitent; and 
doret. and Prccoy, tho God can immediately ſee through all ſuch diſ- 
guiſes, yet to ſhew his regard for true repentance, 
he. was even willing in ſome meaſure to reward the 
appearance of it. Beſides Ahab did not ſhew the rea- 
lity of his repentance by the proper fruits; he did 
not deſtroy the idols, renounce his ſuperſtitions, re- 
ſtrain Jezebel, reſtore Naboth's vineyard, and by his 
tuture good conduct remove the ſhocking imputation 
of having ſold himſelf to work evil. But Grotius, 
Le Clerc, and Calmet, allow that his repentance was 
ſincere for the time, but very imperſect and tranſi- 
ent; however it procured him an exemption from 
part of the puniſhment denounced againſt him. And 
this appears to have been the ſentiment of Tertul- 
han (38), and St. Chryſoſtom (39). 


Lib. 4. ad- 
(29) 40: 4 [LI The four hundred Prophets who were aſſembled 


dier ſus Mara» 


25 by Ahab.) Mr. le Clerc tells us, that theſe profeſſed 
2 1.7 themſelves to be Prophets of the true God ; Qui ſe veri 


Dei Prophetas profitebantur. From whence, ſays he, it 
appears, that Elijah was miſtaken, when he ſaid, that he 
was the only Prophet left alive ; for it is not probable, 
that ſuch a great number ſhouldhave riſen ſince that time, 
but they might conceal themſelves for fear of Jezebel. 
But Grotius is of opinion, that they were idolaters, 
who propheſied in the name of the God of the A- 
morites: {dolatras, gui nomine Dei Amorreorum va- 
ticinabantur. And this he confirms from Jehoſha- 


V.. 
Atat 


phat's calling for a Prophet of the Lord in oppoſition 
to them. Father Calmet obſerves, that they were 
probably the Prophets 7 the Groves, who did not go 
with thoſe of Baal and Mount Carmel (40). 

[M] He ſubmitted with great reluftance to ſend for 
Micaiah the fon of Imiah.] He had a particular re- 
ſentment again 
fied good things concerning him. 'This was extreme- 
ly abſurd in him, for the Prophet only foretels what 
God has reſolved, whether it be good or evil. But 


Micaiah, becauſe he never prophe- 


Tyrants are generally of ſuch a temper, that they are 


averſe to the hearing of the truth, unleſs it agrees 
with their intereſts or pleaſures. Sed eo ingenio ſunt 
Tyranni, qui verum audire non poſſunt, niſi cum eorum 
utilitatibus congruat (41). hus Agamemnon up- 
braids Calchas in Homer (42). 


Marrs xaxav, & Twror ie To 04/v0Y 72G. 
That is, 

“ Prophet of evil things, thy envious tongue, 

* Ne'er gave to me a kind propitious anſwer. 


It was the cuſtom among thoſe people, who under- 
took no public enterprize without conſulting the 
Soothſayers, for the Kings to have a ſet of falſe Pro- 
phets ready, who uſed 7 their orders to declare 
ſucceſs upon their undertakings, in order to poſſeſs 
their army with greater courage and reſolution. Of 
this kind were the Aruſpices and Augurs of the 
Greeks and Romans; whoſe anſwers either ſtruck 
terror upon the common people, or elſe filled them 
with hopes. Qu. Curtius has a fine paſſage to this 
purpoſe (43) : Nulla res efficacius multitudinem regit 
quam ſuperſtitio; alioguin impotens, ſæva, mutabilis ; 
ubi vana religione capta eff, melius Vatibus, guam 
Ducibus, ſuis paret. That is, There is nothing 
« that governs the multitude ſo effectually as ſuper- 


« ſtition; tho' in other reſpects the people are of 


« a very unmanagable, cruel, and variable diſpoſition, 
« yet when they are poſſeſſed by a falſe Religion, 
„ they much more readily obey their Prophets and 
„ Soothſayers, than their Generals.” This Hiſtori- 
an gives an inſtance of this immediately after. 

[Nj That God had permitted a lying ſpirit to enter 
into BaaPs Prophets.) Mr. Le Clerc tells us, that 
to prevent the ill conſequences that might be drawn 
from this prophecy, we muſt firſt premiſe this conſi- 
deration, that this account of Micaiah is not to be 
taken in the ſtrict and literal ſenſe, but only that it 
was a ſymbolical viſion, in which he was ſhewn how 
it came to paſs that ſo many Prophets propheſied 
falſely, becauſe they were actuated, not by a ſpirit of 
truth, but of ſervile flattery. And therefore the cir- 
cumſtances of this viſion are no more to be urged than 
thoſe of a parable, which the ſpeaker's deſign is only 
to be conſidered as ſuch. This opinion may be ſupported 
by two reaſons : the firſt is, becayſe God is deſcribed 
here as governing and regulating the affairs of the 
Jews, not as he really did, but in ſuch a manner as 
was obvious to the common people, and agreeable to 
the cuſtom of Kings. For God being ſeated upon 
his throne, conſulted the good and bad Angels who 
ſtood round him, concerning the method by which 
Ahab might be induced to go to Ramoth-Gilead. 
Various expedients were propoled, but rejected by 

2 f ry God, 
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Ahab enraged at this freedom of his, ordered him to be confined and treated with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, till himſelf ſhould* return in peace. The two Kings went to Ra- 
moth Gilead, and Ahab adviſed Jehoſhaphat to appear in his uſual robes, but diſ- 
guiſed himſelf, becauſe he knew that the King of Syria had given an expreſs command 
to his ſoldiers. to fight only againſt the King of Iſrael; ſo that Jehoſhaphat being in 
the royal robes, was attacked by the Syrians till they diſcovered their miſtake. But a 
man having drawn a bow at a venture wounded Ahab, who died in the evening, and 
was carried to Samaria, where he was buried. His chariot and armour were-waſhed in 
the pool of Samaria, and the dogs licked up his blood, agreeably to the prediction of 


the Prophet (#). This happened in the year of the world 3107, before Chriſt 893, and 


before the vulgar ZEra 897. 


God, till a lying ſpirit offered his aſſiſtance, which 
was embraced, becauſe it was the moſt adapted to 
bring about that deſign. No perſon who has juſt no- 
tions of Providence can imagine that God governs 
the world in this manner. The other reaſon why it 
may be concluded that this was only a ſymbolical vi- 
ſion of the event, may be taken from the thing itſelf. 
For the veracity and holineſs of God would not per- 
mit him to ſend a lying ſpirit into the Prophets, 
which they could not poſſibly avoid; for then it 
would follow that he was the author of error, and 
the men themſelves would not be in the leaſt criminal 
or blameable. If thoſe Prophets could not diſtinguiſh 
between the inſpiration of the Devil and that of God, 
it was by no means their fault. Add to this, that if 
ſuch things ever happened that the Prophets of the 
true God, when they ſpoke ſincerely, and thought 
themſelves to be inſpired by him, were notwithſtand- 
ing deceived by an evil ſpirit, this muſt inevitably 
weaken the credit and authority of prophecy, both 
in the minds of the Prophets, who could not diſtin- 
guiſh the true inſpiration from the falſe, and with the 
people, when they ſaw that the true Prophets, as 
well as the pretended, ſometimes foretold things 
which proved falſe, and imagined themſelves to be 
inſpired, when in reality they were not. Whoever, 
ſays Mr. Le Clerc, conſiders theſe things and others, 
which might be urged, will undoubtedly conclude, 
that this viſion is not to be eſteemed as an account of 
what was really. tranſacted in heaven. Qui hec ali- 
aque que omittimus, apud ſe expendent, facile, niſi 
fallor, intelligent hanc viſionem pro re vero apud Deum 
geſta non efſe habendam. Father Calmet inclines to 
the ſame opinion with Mr. Le Clerc ; and obſerves, 
that God adapts himfelf to our capacities, and very 
often to our prejudices in his revelations to mankind. 
The Jews conceived God in heaven, as a King 
in his kingdom ; the good and evil ſpirits were con- 
fidered as the inſtruments to execute his deſigns ; the 
one ſtanding on the right hand, and the other on the 
left. And ſince the Princes of this world very ſel- 
dom do any thing of conſequence without the advice 
of the chief officers, ſo God is repreſented as delibe- 
rating concerning the caſe of Ahab. This without 
doubt, ſays that learned Commentator, ought not to 
be taken in a literal ſenſe. We know that God has 
no occaſion for any foreign advice or aſſiſtance to ex- 
ecute his purpoſes. Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, or who hath been his counſellor ? (44) We know 


likewiſe that the evil Angels do not appear before 
God, and ſtand at the left hand of his throne in 
heaven. The Scriptures of the old and new Teſta- 
ment inform us, that they fell down from heaven, 


and are kept in chains of darkneſ' (45). However (45) If. xl. 12, 
Job (46) repreſents them as appearing in the preſence Luke x. 18. Rev, 
of God, as Micaiah has done ; which ſhews us, that 71, 9: Epi ot 
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Jude ver. 6. 


this manner of thinking prevailed not only among 146) C. i, 6, o, 
the Jews, but even among other nations, which were 12. 


not ſunk into idolatry. With regard to the Lying- 
Spirit's entring into the Prophets, Mr. Le Clerc is of 
opinion, that theſe four hundred Prophets were Pro- 
phets of the Lord, or at leaſt Diſciples of the true 
Prophets, but that they were not inſpired then, be- 
cauſe they came with a deſign to flatter Ahab. This 
diſpoſition of theirs to declare a falfity to that King, 
rendering them unworthy of any Divine Afflatus, 
God permitted an evil ſpirit to impoſe upon them, 
though they might eaſily have diſtinguiſhed his ſug- 
geſtions from thoſe of God: ſo that they were guilty 
of two crimes ; firſt by inclining to fuch a baſe in- 
ſtance of flattery, and then by rafhly believing the 
ſuggeſtion of an evil ſpirit, We may obſerve like- 
wiſe, that the words do not ſignify an abſolute com- 
mand or approbation, but only a permiſſion, by 
which is ſignified that God did not hinder the evil 
ſpirit from deceiving the Prophets ; and ſuch a direc- 
tion and management of the circumſtances as was 
free from any mixture of guilt, and yet had a ten- 
dency to promote the end, which God deſigned. 


Thus Chriſt ſays to Judas (47), That thou doeft, do (47) John xiit- 
quickly, which is far from a proof that he command- ©7 


ed or approved of his crime. So likewiſe God ſays 


to Iſaiah (48) ; Make the heart of this people fat, and (48) Ch. vi. 10. 


make their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes; which was 
only a prediction of what was to come to paſs. The 
paſſage which our Engliſh Tranſlators have rendered, 
The Lord hath put a Lying-Spirit in the mouth of all 
theſe thy Prophets, is tranſlated by Mr. Le Clerc thus 


(49) : Nunc autem Fehova PASSUS EST eſſe Spiritum (49) 1 Kings 
Mendacii in ore iſtorum omnium Prophetarum. 1. e. xxii. 25. 


« God PERMITTED a Lying-Spirit to be in the mouth 
of all theſe Prophets ;” and he has proved by ſeve- 
ral paſſages of Scripture, as particularly Geneſis xx. 6. 
Exod. xii. 23. and Pal. xvi. 10 that the Hebrew 
word JT) Nathan, very often ſignifies to permit or 
ſuffer. Rabbi Solomon fays, that this Lying-Spirit 


was the ſpirit of Naboth, who came to take his re- (50) See Grotiug 
i = Calmet in 
cum. 


venge of Ahab (50). | 


AJAX the ſon of Oileus, was one of the principal Generals that went to the ſiege 


of Troy. As he was the ſon of a. Prince whoſe dominions were very conſiderable and 
extenſive in the country of the Locrians, he very eaſily fitted out forty ſhips for that 
famous expedition (a). He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral encounters ; and it 1s faid, 
that there are three verſes in the 2d book of the 7iad, which are not Homer's, be- 
cauſe they give the ſuperiority to Ajax the ſon of Telamon over this Ajax (5), which 


is not conſiſtent with what Homer ſays of them in another place (c). It is certain that (% Hom: Iliad, | 
our Ajax may be compared to any other Prince in the Grecian army (q), with 5 5 2 
a 


to courage, reſolution and ſwiftneſs [4]. As for judgment and conduct, he h 
great 


[4] Sie.! Homer generally gives him of this Ajax. Mr. Hofman admits this explication, 
the epithet of raxbe, ſrvift (1). The three hands and confirms it by theſe words of Homer Oi ra- 
which others give him, ſignify only the activity vis dds, i. e. © the ſwift ſon of Oileus.” I could not 
in battle. 4 multis Hiſftoricis Gratis tertiam ma- imagine what he meant, by confirming by thoſe 
num dititur poſt tergum habuiſſe, quod ideo eft fic- Greek words what the compiler of his Dictionary 
tum, guia fic celeriter utebatur in prælio manibus, had ſaid concerning the Swiftneſs of Ajax: Quod gu- 
ut tertiam habere putaretur (2). Several Commen- tem 2 — Ajacem pedibus velocem fuifſe ſeribit hu- 
tators underſtand theſe words of Horace, & celerem juſte Difionarii compilator, Homerum habet aut ho- 
Jequi Ajacem (3), i, e. „ and Ajax ſwift to purſue,” rem, It appeared ſtrange and incomprehenſible to wy 


IZ. ver. 701. 
Philoſ. in 
no Heroic. 
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| 


great ptetenſions to thoſe talents. The. Poets repreſent him ſo fearleſs and intrepid, 
that they ſay, even when the Gods fell upon him with all their thunder and ſtorms, 
they could not conquer his reſolution and boldneſs ; ſo that it was much eaſier for them 
to deſtroy, than to humble him [B]. The action &hich expoſed him to this reſent- 


ment of the Gods was infamous and brutal to the laſt degree. 


e had raviſhed Caſſandra 


the daughter of Priam; even in the Temple of Minerva, where ſhe thought to find a 
ſanctuary. The Greeks themſelves were ſhocked at ſo profane an outrage, and Ulyſſes 


{ 4) See the Re- 
mark (g) of the 


was of opinion that he ought to be ſtoned to death (e). It appears from ſeveral pal- 


(te) Pauſan. lib. 


ſages in the. Antients, that Ajax denied the fact, and offered to clear himſelf of it by“ f 5397: 
oath (J). He confeſſed indeed, that he took that Lady from the Temple of Minerva, I ibid. 
and that he forced her from the ſtatue of that Goddeſs which ſhe had embraced (g), 75) prio. ;. 
but he profeſſed that he did not raviſh her, and that it was Agamemnon who railed H. 
that falſe report, in order to keep Caſſandra, whom he had ſeized, in his own hands, 

and whom Ajax reclaimed, as having firſt taken her priſoner. We ſhall ſee in the 


Remarks how Minerva revenged herſelf for that injury [C]. The bod 


y of Ajax was 


thrown by the waves of che Sea upon the Ifland of Delos, where Thetis buried it [D]. 


that Mr. Hofman ſhould ſpeak of the compiler of 
his Dictionary as an author diſtin& from himſelf ; 
but -at laſt I found the ſolution of this riddle. Mr. 
Hofman had taken word for word from Mr. Lloyd's 
Dictionary what I have quoted. In Lloyd the 
thing has no difficulty, becauſe that author has 
given his Dictionary only as a ſupplement and cor- 
rection of that of another writer. There is a vaſt 
number of obſcurities in Books, which proceed from 
the ſame cauſe as this of Mr. Hofman. They never 
take care to alter what ſhould be alter'd, when they 
abridge, or copy any paſſage of another author (4). 
[B] It was eaſier to deſtroy, than to humble bim.) 


Article ACHIL- Minerva had tried almoſt every method to puniſh 


LEA towards the 


end. 


(5 Hom. Odyſ. 


lib. iv. ver. 502. 


(6) 14. ibid. ver. 
Sog. 


him; ſhe had raiſed a furious ſtorm; he ſaw his ſhip 
periſh ; notwithſtanding which he ſaved himſelf up- 
on a rock. 


Kei „d x# txPpuyr xipe, E ixbopono; mw Abe 
EY tun bi reg , & wit dd (5). 


« Impious he roar'd defiance to the Gods: 
% To his own proweſs all the glory gave. 


Pope. 


In this dreadful exigence he inſulted the Gods with 
an horrible blaſphemy, In /pite of the Gods, ſays he, 


1 will eſcape. 


1 


n f de Orr Siu pore e SG). 


« The pow'r defrauding who vouchſaf d to fave. 
Pope. 


Neptune, enraged at this inſolence, ſtruck the rock 
in two with his trident, ſo that the part upon which 
Ajax ſtood fell into the ſea. Thus Homer tells us in 
the 4th Book of his Odyſſey. Quintus Calaber gives 
a more particular and minute account of it ; nay he 
is ſo prolix, that this paſſage alone would ſhew, 
that he was no great maſter of Poetry. However he 
tells us, that Minerva not contented with the thun- 
derbolts which Jupiter gave her, defired Neptune 
likewiſe to lend her his ſtorms. The tempeſt was 


the moſt dreadful that can be imagined : Minerva 


475 Quint. Cala · 
ber. lib. I 5+ ver- 
464+ 


One of Mo- 
licr's Con dies. 


hurled down her thunder every moment ; ſhe ſet 
Ajax's ſhip on fire, and deſtroyed it immediately. 
This furious man notwithſtanding ſaved himſelf in 
the midſt of the tumultuous waves, and upon a rock, 
where he inſulted the Gods. 


®7 d Ne wie % "ON rio ui; I» nest 
ad putvoi, Y ACK) 21451 TWO Fo ano xy 


"Exqvyiur (7). 
« He boaſts, 


„ 'Tho' all the Gods ſhall raiſe the ſtormy main, 
And rage tremendous, they ſhall rage in vain : 


His ſingle power ſhall guard him from the force 
« Of their united efforts. 


In ſhort, there was no deſtroying him, but by over- 
whelming him with a mountain, as Enceladus was 
before. Seneca, in his Tragedy of Agamemnon, agrees 
in this account: read the firſt Scene of the third Act, 
where you will ſee the deſcription of a reſiſtance, 
fierceneſs and reſolution puſh'd to the greateſt ex- 
iremity, Le Feflin de Pierre“ affords us nothing com- 


jury] See the preceding remark. 


Some 


parable to it. Our modern Poets would not be ſuf- 
tered to carry their fiftions ſo far as this upon the 
ſtage. Thus we have one Latin, and two Greek 
Poets, who afcribe the death of Ajax to Neptune; 
but Virgil and Hyginus (8) give the glory of it to (5) Hygin. cp, 
Minerva. | 16. 
Pallaſne exurere cluſem 

Argiviim, atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere ponto, 

Uninus ob noxam & furias Ajacis O7lei ? 

Ipja Jovis rapidum jaculata e nubibus ignem 

Disjecitque rates, evertitque a&quora ventis. 

Illum expirantem transfixo peftore flammas 


Turbine corripuit, ſcopuloque infixit acuto (9). (9) Virgil. a. 


Mb. 1. ver. 39 
* Cou'd angry Pallas with revengeful ſpleen 
* The Grecian Navy burn, and drown the men? 
«« She for the fault of one offending foe, 
The bolts of Jove himſelf preſum'd to throw: 
+ With whiclwind from beneath ſhe toſs'd the ſhip 
And bare expoſed the boſom of the deep: 
Then as an eagle gripes the trembling game, 
The wretch yet hiſſing with his father's flame, 
She ſtrongly ſeiz'd, and with a burning wound, 
« 'Transfix'd and naked, on a rock ſhe bound. 


Dryden. 


or that in- 


all only add 
here, that the tempeſt, which ſhe raiſed, deſtroyed a 


great number of ſhips near the rocks of Caphareus, 
not far from the iſland of Eubœa, now call'd Negre- 
pont. One cannot without the higheſt imprudence, 


[C] How Minerva revenged berſerf 


and proceeding upon a falſe 8 condemn the 


Greek Poets, who repreſent this Goddeſs as puniſh- 


ing a whole Nation for the crime of a particular 
perſon, | 


Unius ob noxam & furias Ajacis Oilei ; 


« For the fault of one offending foe. 


Dryden; 


Or, as another Poet expreſſes it 


Quicguid Oilides commiſerat, omnibus unus 
Peccavit Danais, omnibus ira nocens (10). (10) Sabin. i 
i ii. LI. 


The ſenſe is the ſame as in the verſe quoted from Virgil. 


Such an objection would prove too much, and might 
be retorted againſt the Hiſory of David. It is true, 


— only in profane, but alſo in the ſacred Writers, 
t t. 


(11) Horat, Ep- 
2. libs I. Ver- 14 


Quicguid delirant Reges plectuntur Achivi (11). 


The people ſuffers when the Prince offends. 
Creech. 

[D] The ifland of Delos, where Thetis buried it.] 
Lycophron acquaints us with this particular (12), (u Luserhree 
ſince the Commentators have diſcovered his mean- “ 5 
ing from the midſt of his enigmatical expreſſions. 

See what Canterus and Meurſius ſay upon this head; 
but we muſt not truſt them abſolutely, for they are 
miſtaken in a paſſage of Pauſanias, which they quote 
to confirm* their conjectures. Pauſanias does not 5 
ſpeak at all of the tomb of the ſon of Oileus (13) ; (13) Paas! 
but enly of that of Ajax the ſon of Telamon. Ther 3* 
criticiſm of Meurſus upon the Greek of Pauſinias | 
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Some authors have reported, that he eſcaped the ſtorm, and returned home again in 


ſafety [E]. The Locrians had a ſingular veneration for his memory (+). 


e ſhall C) See the Re- 


give an account in the Article of Caſſandra how they were obliged to expiate his crime. Are aca. 
He made a ſerpent fifteen foot long ſo gentle and familiar to him, that it followed LEA. 


(1) Philoſt, in 


him about like a dog, and eat at his table (4). Hereicie. 


is by no means juſt ; he thinks, that inſtead of m. 
troy mobs 76 pris A neamy muoae:, it ſhould be 
read mv ivodey woes 75 , of nanny mD Ac- 
cording to this correction, the Myſian, who ſpoke to 
Pauſanias, would have ſaid, that the ſea rendered the 
acceſs of that tomb very difficult ; whereas on the 
contrary he told Pauſanias, that the ſea had occaſion'd 
them to ſee how large one of the bones of Ajax 
was. We muſt therefore underſtand it thus, that 
the ſea having waſh'd away the earth, had render'd 
that place more eaſy of acceſs, and leſs ſteep, than 
before, &c. 

LE] Some authors have reported, that be eſcaped the 


florm, and returned home again in ee, Mr. 
7 


Lloyd quotes theſe words out of Timeus Locrus, 
Hiſt. Lib. 2. Mitt rie Tywing 2) wow rea rw *Ao- 

Tifi Ta; Tngia; v Iu ampilyoar, of d Nome 
our Alas A 35 Aspi dür. That is, . AF 
*« ter the deſtruction of Troy a great number of the 
« Locrians were ſhipwreck'd and periſhed upon the 
« Girean rocks (14) ; the reſt ſaved themſelves with (2% Rocks 1 
% Ajax with great difficulty, and returned to their the Ægean Sca- 
* own country.” It is probable, that inſtead of See Philoſtra- 
Timæus Locrus, he ſhould have quoted Timæus uss Paintings. 
Tauromenita. 


/4) See in the AJAX the ſon of Telamon (a), was, next to Achilles, the moſt valiant General 
Rmark [4] ff among the Greeks [A] at the ſiege of Troy. He commanded the troops of Salamis 


the Article TE 


LAMON the (Þ), and performed a great many noble actions, which we have an account of in the 
genealogy of A. HJliad, in . Cretenſis, Quintus Calaber, and in the 13th book of Ovid's Metamor- 


ax, both on the 


fuher's 2nd mo- Phoſes, in the ſpeech that he made upon the diſpute concerning the arms of Achilles. 
ther's fide. He loſt his cauſe, for they were adjudged to Ulyſſes his rival. He was ſo enraged at 


) His fath . . . 
( King of this, that he immediately became mad (c). 


He ruſhed furiouſly upon a flock of ſheep, 


that land. He and made great ſlaughter amongſt them, imagining all the while that he was killing 


gave 12 ſhips to 


ax. Hm. Iiad thoſe who had offended him, by conteſting the arms of Achilles with him, or aſſign- 
b. 2. ing them to another perſon; but perceiving afterwards that he had only killed the 


(c) Sophocl. in 


Ha. Quint. Cattle, he became much more furious upon it, and ſtab'd himſelf. It is ſaid, that his 
Cilaber lb. s. madneſs was of great advantage to the beſiegers [BJ. He loſt his cauſe, as ſome tell 


us, not by the votes of the Greek Princes, 


but by the deciſion of the Trojans, who 


% Punch. Were aſked, which of them had done their city moſt damage, Ajax or Ulyſſes (d). (4) Euftathius 


and Scholiaſtes 


$mpoſiac- lib. 1. The foundation of this opinion is expreſly contained in the eleventh book of the Odyſſey. is od, lib. rx 


ſub finem, p. 629 · 


Cicero & Officiis Ajax reſembled Achilles in ſeveral points ; he was paſſionate and impatient of contra- Scholiaſt. Arif 


lb. 1. cap. 3. diction as he was (e), and invulnerable in every part of his body, except one [C]. 


[4] He toas next to Achilles the moſt valiant Gene- 
ral among the Greeks.) It is upon the teſtimony of 
ſeveral Poets that I make this reſtriction. 


Ae; 9 as wiy pie m TxAupanc; A lag, 
(i) Homer. L. Ax, win, ap Tonu Oi 1 5 
e 
« Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, 
© While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retir'd 
« His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds. 
Pope. 


(2) Pindora Pindar calls Ajax Kyzrigor, *Axiazes Arte, wane (2); 


Nem. 7. i.e. the molt valiant in battle except Achilles.” 
(3) Sophocles in Sophocles ſays the ſame (3); and Horace likewiſe, 
= Ajax Heros ab Achille ſecundus (4) ; i. e. Ajax, 
N rg „ an Hero next in valour to Achilles.” Plutarch 
193, relates, as a tradition, which admitted no diſpute, that 


Ajax was the moſt beautiful and valiant, and of the 
largeſt ſtature amongſt all the Greeks, next to Achilles 


) Plutarch. (5). Theſe compliments are founded upon the follow- 


Sympofiac. l. 9. ing lines of Homer: 
Queſt. 5. p. 760. 
; Ala, d, 65 mips fuss 889%; mips OS, mHruxlo 
10 Homer, 0d. Tar aur Aarcar pr” puopuora Its (6). 
ID. II. ver. 2 
- Wit — : That is, 
« With him the ſtrength of war the ſoldiers pride, 
« Our ſecond hope to great Achilles dy d. 
Pope. 


Plutarch upon this forms an objection againſt Plato, 
who feigned, that the ſoul of Ajax was but the twen- 
tieth, that was enrolled. Ti 8, (Air] sur ptr 
8 Alas xa; wai mixils, & adoring as Pipers port? 
E&wuprors Frans? i, e. What, ( ſays be) was not 
« Ajax always eſteemed next to Achilles in beauty, 
* ſtature, and valour ?” Moreri quotes this paſſage but 
very erroneouſly ; his words are theſe : P/utarch ob- 
ſerves in his Sympoſiacs or Table-Queſtions, «pon 
what account Plato gave to Ajax's ſoul but the 22d 
Place after Achilles; tho" he was the firſt in beau- 
2 


toph. in Equite 


hoever 


ty, ftrength and courage; and he ſhes, that the Phi- 
hjopber plaid upon the different ſignification of 
names. 

[LB] His madneſs was of great advantage to the 
beſiegers. ] It would be unreaſonable however to 
conclude, that true courage has need of ſuch an 
aid. The advantages that may ſometimes attenda vice, 
do not alter the nature of the vice. I refer you 
to this fine paſſage of Cicero, Non defiderat fortitu- 
do advocatam iracundiam : (atis eft inſtructa, parata, 
armata per ſeſe. Nam iſto modo quidem licet dicere 
utilem vinolentiam ad fortitudinem, utilem etiam de- 
mentiam, quod & inſani & ebrii multa faciunt ſæpe 
vebementias. | 


Semper Ajax fortis, fortiſſimus tamen in furore. 
Nam facinus fecit maximum, quum Danais incli- 


nantibus 
Summam rem perfecit manu, prælium quum reſti- 
tuit inſaniens, . 
Dicamus igitur utilem inſaniam (7). (7) Cicero Tuſ- 


That is, cul, lib. 4+ cap. 

« True fortitude has no need of calling anger to its 22, & ſeq. 

« aſſiſtance ; it is ſufficiently inſtruted, prepared, 

« and armed of itſelf. For in that way of reaſoning 

„you might ſay, that drunkenneſs and even mad- 

« neſs were of uſe to fortitude, becauſe men who 

« are mad or drunk, do very often things with an 

*« uncommon ſpirit and vigour. 


« Ajax was always valiant, always bold ; 

« But valiant moſt, when madneſs ſeiz'd his brain ; 

« For then while all the Greeks retir'd in fear, 

« He ſingly flood the ſhack, renew'd the battle, 

% And gain'd the field triumphant : --- Thus ev'n 
* madneſs | 


« Is ſometimes uſeful.” 


[C] He was invulnerable in every part of his body, 
except one.] This was the occaſion of that uncom- 
mon particular. Hercules, ſeeing Telamon uneaſy 
for not having children, prayed to Jupiter to yoo 
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mark [ DT6f the 
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Whoever underſtands the leaſt of the antient mythology knows, that the cauſes and 
circumſtances of his death are told in fo various a manner, that one deſtroys the other 
D]. One of the characters of Ajax was Impiety and Irreligion [E]; not that he 
enied the Gods a very extenſive power; but he imagined, that as the greateſt 
cowards might conquer by their affiſtance and interpoſition, there was no glory in 


conquering in ſuch a manner. He would not owe his victory to any thing but his 
(/) Plato d Re- Own perſonal courage. It is feign'd, that his foul having the liberty of chooſing a 


Pub. lib. 10. page 
765. 


him a ſon, whb ſhould have a skin as hard as that of 
(3) Pindar ib, the Nemean lion, and as much courage likewiſe (8). 
mit Ode 6. Apol- He ſaw an eagle, as ſoon as he had finiſh'd his prayer, 
lodor. lib. 3. and taking this for a good omen, he promiſed Tela- 
mon ſuch a ſon as he had prayed for, and ordered 
him to give the infant the name of Ajax, from the 
(9) The Greeks eagle (9), who had given the lucky preſage. He 
call an Eagle came again to ſee Telamon, after the birth of Ajax, 
* and taking the child quite naked, he covered him 
with the skin of the Nemean lion; from thence the 
body of Ajax became invulnerable, except in that 
part, which was under the hole in the skin, where 


(10) Sides in Hercules hung his quiver (10). It is not agreed 


Arad gw. where the part was, that remained untouched ; ſome 
<choliaſt- Sophoc. place it under the arm-pit (11), others under the 
2 nog neck (12), others under the fide (13), others under 
mer. in Via, ib. the breaſt. Tzetzes upon Lycophron is of the laſt 
23-and Tzetzes opinion; and Ovid ſeems to be of the ſame in the 


in Lycophron, 13th book of the Metamorphoſis, v. 39. 


(11) Suidas in 


Artadagw. Dixit, & in pectus tum denique vulnera paſſum, 
(12) Tzetzes; Qua potuit ferro lethalem condidit enſeln. 
likewiſe the That is 

, 


Scholiaſt. Hom, , ; SF 
in Tied J. * « He ſaid, and with ſo good a will to die, 


(13) Scholia#. « Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply 
Sophoc. in Ajace. It found his heart ——, 


[D] The cauſes and circumſtances of bis death are 
tell in ſo various a manner, that one deſiroys the 
other.] For there are ſome authors, who tell us, that 
he killed himſelf in the fit of madneſs, which ſeiz- 
ed him after he had loſt the cauſe concerning the 
arms of Achilles. Others ſay, that he had no contelt 
with Ulyſſes about theſe arms, but about the Palla- 
dium, which was taken at the ſacking of Troy. 
"Theſe two accounts are inconſiſtent, ſince Achilles's 
arms were adjudged to Ulyſies before the taking of 
Troy, and Ajax fell into his madneſs immediately after 
the cauſe was determined againſt him. However Dictys 
Cretenſis relates, that Ulyſſes carried the Palladium 
from Ajax by the judgment of the Chiefs, and that 
Ajax, tranſported with rage, threatned to kill thoſe, 
who had done him this injuſtice; but that the next 
day he was found dead in his tent, run thro' the body 

(14) Di. Cre- with a ſword (14). Ulyſſes being ſuſpected of this 
tenſ. lib. 5. murder, and perceiving the general murmurs of the 
army, embarked immediately, and fet fail with all 
(15) Suidas in poſſible expedition. Suidas (15) and Cedrenus ac- 
voce 7a>>4dwn. knowledge that Ajax and Ulyſſes diſputed the Palla- 
dium; but not that the Judges declared in favour 
either of the one or the other. They tell us, that 
they parted, before any thing was determined ; and 
that the night following Ajax was found dead. There 
are ſome, who write, that his engagement with Pa- 
ris was fatal to himſelf as well as his enemy ; he 
(16) Dares received a wound, of which he died (16), and he 
Phrygius, and killed Paris at the ſame time (17). Others ſay, that 
Scholaſt. Sophcce the Trojans being advertized by an Oracle, that 
OT iron would have no effect upon his body, and that 
(4% Dares Phry- the only way to kill him was by ſmothering him with 
* dirt, took that method to diſpatch him (18). 
(13) Apud Scho- [E] One of his characters was impiety and irreli- 
liaft, Sophcc. ib. gion] When he was going to the army, his father 
| recommended to him always to join the aſſiſtance of 
God to his own perſonal courage and valour. Ajax 
replied, that even cowards themſelves were very of- 
ten victorious by ſuch an aid as that; but for his 
part, he ſhould have no regard to it, and that he was 
allured he ſhould be able to conquer without it. 


Tixser, dep} 
BZA8 apa t per, Gur Oi d ii npwrty. 
O 9” N f zus Hure, 
avis, Otolg 6455 new of nde, PAT! os 
(1%) Sophec. in Kya Tug „ ae ph , Exe 0 © Axa | . 
Ajace. p. 80, 81. Liner, * Ter" $910 a0 xAic; (19), 


body (/) to return into the world with, preferred that of a lion before that of a man, 


ſuch 


That is, 

„My ſon, ſays he, 
« Be brave, but let thy valour reſt alone 
« On God's aſſiſtance; for the conqueſt's his. 
« Ajax reply'd with folly and preſumption ; 
Even cowards conquer with the aid of God 
« I'll ſeize the glory with my valiant arm, 
+ Nor wait ſubmiſſive for the aid of heaven. 


We find another paſſage very like this in the ſame 
author; | | 


E M Tis Orton Sr, Ouyor as Xs xaxc To 
AH oo (20). 
That 1s, 
« When God reſiſts, even cowards ſcape the force 
« Of mighty Heroes, and elude the chace. 


(20) Ibid. p. 51, 


Minerva once interpoſing to adviſe him, he anſwer'd 
with indignation 3 Do not you trouble yourſelf about 
my conduft ; 1 ſhall give a good account of that ; you 
have nothing to do but to keep your favour and af- 
fiftance for the other Greeks (21). Another time ſhe (27) Ibid. p. 81. 
offered to guide his chariot in the battle; but he 
would not ſuffer her (22). Nay he even defaced the (22) Scholizf, 
owl, which was engraven in his ſhield. (23). He SPhoctt, 
was jealous, it ſeems, leſt that figure ſhould be con- 23) dem. 
ſidered as an act of reverence to Minerva, and a 
mark of his diſtruſt in his own native vigo:r and 
abilities. It will be but juſt however to acquaint 
the reader here, that he is not repreſented fo irre- 
ligious in Homer; for tho' he does not pray to Ju- 
piter himſelf, when he prepares to engage the vali- 
ant Hector, yet he deſires others at leaſt to pray for 
him, either with a low voice, leſt the Trojans ſhould 
hear him, or louder, if they pleaſed ; For, ſays he, 
1 fear no perſon in the world (24). However he can- (24) Hom. Ia. 
not upon this account be recommended as a pattern lib. 7. ver. 194, 
of devotion, as he is in the Commentary upon Alci- 
at's Emblems : Recte Ajax apud Homerum, gui Deos 
invocat, ſeſe ad arma componensz negue enim patat 
ſibi felicius rei bene gerende auſpicium capere poſt, 
quam ab invocatione numinis (25). Ajax, ſays that (25) Comment, i« 
« writer, acts very juſtly in Homer, praying to T 27. 
the Gods, when he is preparing himſelf for the A ger 
* combat; for he conſidered that there is no better 
« way of beginning any affair, than with an invoca- 
* tion of the Deity.” This is a falſe repreſentation 
of the fact; the paſſage in the 17th book of the 
Iliad, ver. 645, is nothing to the purpoſe. He is 
not willing that the Trojans ſhould hear the prayers 
for the ſucceſs of his arms. This may be explained 
two ways. He was fearful perhaps leſt the Trojans 
ſhould conſider that invocation of God as a mark of 
diffidence in his valour ; or rather, he was apprehen- 
five, leſt the Trojans, perceiving the prayers of the 
Greeks for him, ſhould do ſo likewiſe, and even 
more ardently for their Hector. The former of theſe 
two explications makes him guilty of a vanity very 
injurious to the reverence due to the Gods ; the lat- 
ter ſhews a ſtrong perſuaſion in him of their power 
and adminiſtration. But to what purpoſe is this, 
ſince he conſents that they ſhould pray aloud ; ſince 
he conſents, I ſay, through the confidence that he 
had in his own force and addreſs; in ſhort, becauſe 
he feared nothing, and did not the leaſt regard whe- 
ther the Trojans prayed againſt him or not ? Is this 
ſuch an example of devotion as ought to be pro- 
poſed by the Commentator upon Alciat? A Gen- 
tleman was ſaying the other day, that the Catholick 
Princes did wrong to put into the Gazettes the pil- 
grimages to Loretto, the offerings, vows, prayers of 
forty hours, which they appointed, in order to pro- 
cure a ſuccesful campaign; for, as ſoon as the ene- 
my knew this, they would appoint the ſame things 
| among 
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ſuch an indignation had he conceived againſt mankind for the injuſtice done him in the 
diſpute concerning the arms of Achilles. We ſhall give ſome account in another place 
nde Ar- (g) of his poſterity, from whence ſprung the family of Miltiades. The Poets give to 
ule of TEC- Ajax the ſame commendation that the h ive King Saul with regard 
A. 5 ation that the holy Scripture gives to King Saul with regard to 
% See the Re- his ſtature (5). He has been the ſubject of ſeveral Tragedies, as well Greek as Latin 
7 (i). The famous Comedian Æſop refuſed to act that part (ꝶ). The Greeks paid great c Cic-ro &: 


hn a Tragedy honours to this valiant Captain after his death (4). They erected a noble monument 


Nr . 
8 to him upon the Promontory of Rheteum 


A e 


Helis lib. 1. 
cap 


A * Jiso 
FJ. There are ſeveral wonderful ſtories (7) Qint. ca- 


Lie, cup 85 told concerning this tomb [G]. The error, which Ronſard imagined he had fallen n 


Dictys Cretenſis, 


into concerning Ajax [H], was corrected in a new edition of his book. lib. 5. 


among themſelves, and promiſe till greater gifts to 
the Saints of both Sexes. It was ſaid in anſwer to 
this, that this procedure ſhewed the honeſty of thoſe 
„ Princes, who were not willing to ſurprize the de- 
terminations of heaven; they would not, like Ajax, 
prevent the adverſe party from knowing their peti- 
tions, and cut them off from the means of provid- 
ing againſt them ; for that would have been (6 have 
engaged the judgment of heaven, without giving 
the opportunity of hearing both ſides. 
[F) The Greeks erefted a noble monument to him up- 
on the promontory of Rhete.) This was one of thole, 
which Alexander defired to ſee and honour (26). 
(25) Diodor. Sic. We have ſhewn in another place (27), that there is no 
Wee hs Re reaſon for accuſing Pliny, that he miſtook the true 
2 K]of +. ſituation of this tomb. But if it be certain, that 
Aricle ACHIL- the Greeks, erefted this monument, what does Ho- 
LES. race mean, when he cenſures Agamemnon for hay- 
ing left Ajax unburied ? 


Cur Ajax heros ab Achille ſecundus 

Putreſcit, totus ſervatis clarus Achivis, 

Gaudeat ut populus Priami, Priamuſque inbumato, 
(23) Horat. Sat. Per quem tot juvenes patrio caruere ſepulthro (28) ? 
3- libs 2+ ver. b That is, 
195 « Then why does Ajax, he the ſtout the brave, 

% And who ſo oft the Grecian ſhips did fave, 

* Achilles ſecond rot without a grave ? 

% That joyful Troy and Priam laugh to ſee, 

* That he, by whom their youth, that mighty he 

Is now denied himſelf a grave by thee. Creech. 


In anſwer to this I obſerve, that the Poet only 
makes uſe here of one of the incidents in the Trage- 
dy of Ajax; it is that, where Sophocles feigns, that 
Agamemnon would not conſent, that Ajax ſhould 
receive the honours of a funeral, At laſt he ſub- 
mitted to the ſtrong importunity of Teacer. Ob- 
ſerve, that ſome authors tell us, that his body was 
not burnt, but others aſſert the contrary. Dictys 
Cretenſis and Quintus Calaber are of the latter opi- 
nion; but Philoſtratus is of the former. He tells us, 
(:9) Philoſtrat. that Chalcas declared, that Religion would not per- 
71 roicis, mit thoſe to be burnt, who had killed themſelves 
(3%) Pauſan. lib. (29). You may ſee in the ſame Philoſtratus how the 
Srmpe = 8 Athenians diſtinguiſhed themſeives in honouring of 
Queſt. 10. pag. this Hero. Pauſanias tells us, that one of their tribes 
623. Herod. J. 5. bore the name of Ajax (30); and that the honours, 
© 66. wc; Which they decreed both to him and to his ſon Eu- 
4/4 wlan- ib. ryſaces, were {till ſubſiſting (31). The people of 
(32) Id. ivia, Salamis built a temple to him (32). The whole 
(33) Herod. 1. 8. country of Greece invoked him a little before the 
"ap. 64. battle of Salamis (33), and dedicated to him, as part 


of the firſt-fruits due to the Gods, one of the Ships, 
which they had taken from the Perfians in that me- (34) 74. ibid. 
morable battle (34). Cape 121. 

[G] There are ſeveral wonderful ſtories told con- 
eerning this tomb.] Ulyſſes being ſhipwreck'd upon 
the coaſt of Sicily, loſt amongſt other things the 
arms of Achilles. The ſhield was thrown up by the 
waves near the tomb of Ajax, and was placed upon 
it; but the next day it was ſtruck with thunder. 
Theſe things are related by Ptolomy the ſon of He- | 
pheſtion (35). Pauſanias ſays in general, that the (35) A Pho« 
tempeſt caſt up the arms of Achilles upon the tomb tium, p. 434. 
of Ajax, after the ſhipwreck of Ulyſſes (36). This (36) Paufan. 1. 1 
ſtory was too fine, and afforded too many moral reflec- P. 34 
tions, not to be taken notice of by the Poets. See in 
the Anthologia what the Greeks have ſung upon this 
ſubje& (37). Alciat has taken one of his Emblems (37) Anthol. ths 
from it (38). With reſpe& to the prodigies and 7: cap. 22+ . 
wonders, od hich made Ajax talk'd of after his death; (39) 18 the 28ths 
See Pauſanias in the 34th page of his 1ſt book. I 
ſhall cloſe this article, with obſerving, that when 
the waves had half opened the tomb of Ajax, peo- 
ple were curious to look into it, and they ſaw a 
knee-bone, which was as large as one of the diſcus 
or quoits, which they uſed anciently to play with in 
their public games (39). The man, who told this (39) Pauſan. I. 1, 
to Pauſanias (40), intimated to him, that he might P. 34 
judge by that how large the ſtature of Ajax was. 99): he TD) of 
Homer gives him a very noble one. the preceding 
Article ſome er- 


rors with regard 
to this paſſage of 


"Arp 105 Te Wires Tv 
"Etoxes "Aptiomn xuPaAy 35 zope wwes (41). — 
at is 
a 1 Homer. 
% Broad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, "A „ 
** Tho' great, Atrides overtops his head. Pope. 226 « 


[H] Ronſard imagined he had fallen into an error 
concerning Ajax.) He had placed Ajax amongſt thoſe 
heroes who took Troy; but he altered. this in the ſe- 
cond edition of his Franciade, being advertiſed 
Florens Chriſtianus, that Ajax killed himſelf befote 
the taking of that city (42). It is probable he knew 
not, that according to ſome authors, this great Ge- 
neral did not die till after the deſtruction of Troy; 
for if he had known that he would have told Florens 
Chriſtianus, that he was well enough acquainted with 
what Homer, Sophocles, Ovid, and other - writers 
had related, but that he knew likewiſe what others 
had writ, and that he choſe rather to conform him- 
ſelf to Dictys Cretenſis than to Homer; and thus 
he would not have been obliged to confeſs an error; 
a confeſſion very diſagreeable to a Poet, and even to 
other authors. | 


AJAX the ſon of Teucer, built a temple to Jupiter in Olhus, a city of Cilicia. 
The Prieſt of that Temple was Lord of the Country, which was called Trachiotis. 
Several Tyrants endeavoured to ſeize that country, and to keep it to themſelves, ſo 
that it became a Theatre of war and contention. After the expulſion of theſe Tyrants, 
it was called the country of Teucer, and the Prieſthood. Thele are the names which 
it had in the time of Strabo, who adds, that the greateſt part of the Prieſts had born 
the name either of Teucer or Ajax; and that Aba, daughter of Zenophanes, one of 
the Tyrants, being married into this family, made herſelf miſtreſs of this country, at- 
ter her father had governed it under the title of Protector. She was confirmed in the 
poſſeſſion by Mark Anthony and Cleopatra ro whom ſhe had paid her court with 
great addreſs. After her death the country returned to thoſe who were its lawſul 
poſſeſſors. This is all that Strabo gives us an account of (a). We ſhall ſhew from /a) L. 14. bun. 


thence that the Supplement of Moreri 


[4] The Supplement of Moreri is full of errors in 
this article.] Having conſidered with myſelf, I find the 


is full of errors in this Article [ A J. 42. 
The 


ſhorteſt way is to tranſcribe the whole article of the 
Supplement; which is thus: Afar, the ſen of Teucer, 
King 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
þ 
| 


: 
: 
| 
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See Collier's Ec- 
clefiaflical Hifts- 
ry of Great Bri- 
tain, Vol. 1. 
Bock 2. Cent. 


AID 


The Remark which 1 ſhall add to it 


King of Salamis in the Iſle of Cyprus, having ſuc- 
ceeded his father, dedicated a temple to Jupiter in the 
city of Olbus. He maintained himſelf in the poſſeſ- 
fron of that kingdom again ſeveral Princes, who 
would have made themſelves maſters of it, and ft it 
to his deſtendants, who almoſt all of them bore the 
name of Ajax or of Teucer, Strabo, J. 14. I obſerve 
upon this, I. That the reader would be induced to 
believe from this account, that the city of Olbus was 
in the Iſle of Cyprus. II. That it is not true that 
Strabo tells us Ajax ſucceeded his father in the King- 
dom of Salamis. The indefatigable Meurſius, who 
has accurately collected all the names of thoſe who 
reigned in Cyprus, has not found one of that of 


will prove this ſufficiently, 


Ajax (1). III. That it is falſe, that ſeveral Princes (, 
attempted to diſpoſſeſs Ajax of the Kingdom of Sa- tiſe 


) See his T . 
de Cy a Lt. 


lamis. Their efforts were directed againſt Trachioti- cap. 7, & ſe, 


dis, the patrimony or church lands of Jupiter Olbus 
in Cllicia ; and Strabo does not tell us that they en- 
deavoured to drive out Ajax, or that Ajax ever was 

oſſeſſed of it. A perſon may build a temple without 
me Prieſt of it. and without enjoying the eſtate 
annexed to it. IV. That ſuppoſing Ajax had been at 
the ſame time Prince and Prieſt of Trachiotidis, yet 
it would be falſe that he kept the poſſeſſion of it, and 
left it to his deſcendants. . It appears evidently from 
the account of Strabo, that the ſeries of his lawful 
ſucceſſors was ſometimes interrupted. 


AJAX, an Eccleſiaſtic famous for his piety and virtue under the reign of Theodo- 


ſius. 


He had a brother named Zeno, who was remarkable for his merit as well as 


himſelf. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves upon that account at firſt not in the deſert, 
but in the city of Gaza, and afterwards entered upon a -monaſtic life, They received 
very often hard uſage, becauſe they maintained couragiouſly the true faith 1 the 


Pagans. Ajax had married a very beautiful Lady, but it is ſaid he never 


new her 


but three times, from which commerce he had three ſons; after this he ſeparated from 
her with reſpect to the conjugal embrace, and governed the church of Betolium with 
great wiſdom. He brought up two of his ſons to the ſtudy of Divinity and Celibacy, 


(a) Sorom . I. 7. and married the third (a). 
cap. 28. 


AIDAN, a famous Scottiſh Biſhop of the ſeventh Century, was employed b 


* 
Oſwald King of Northumberland for the converſion of the Engliſh [A] (a). Aidan, /a) Beds, Bui; 
at his coming to Oſwald's court, deſired that the Biſhop's See might be removed from 
York and fixed in Holy-Ifland, which was granted him immediately; and every thing 


that he ſuggeſted was readily complied with, the King thinking himſelf obliged to be 
governed by his directions in whatever related to religion. Nay his regard for Chri- 
ſtianity was ſo eminent, that Aidan not having a perfect knowledge in the Engliſh 
tongue, the King was his interpreter, and explained his diſcourfes to his Nobility and 
Retinue, for as he had lived a long time in Scotland during his baniſhment, he was a 
6 dem, ibis. perfect maſter of that tongue (5). Aidan being thus ſucceſsful in his employment, ſe- 

veral of his countrymen came 1n to his aſſiſtance, and preached with great application 


over all Oſwald's dominions. By this means Chriſtianity made a ve 


,. progreſs ; there was a prodigious concourſe of people to hear their diſcourſes 3; and 
p. 37. edit. 1708. Churches were built in ſeveral places; lands were granted by the King for the ſupport 


conſiderable 


of monaſteries, and a great many of the Engliſh put themſelves under the diſcipline of 


thoſe religious ſocieties. 


This manner of living was probably recommended to them 


by the Scottiſh Miſſionaries, who were molt of them Monks, and particularly Aidan 
himſelf, who was of that order, and belonged to the monaſtery of Hii or Jona, wltich 


had a juriſdiction over the reſt belonging to the Scots and Picts. Aidan's behaviour 


in this employment was very pious and exemplary [B], and had a great influence upon 


[4] Employed by Ofwald King of Northumberland 
for the converſion of the Engliſh.) This Prince being 
a man of great piety, and zealouſly attached to the 
belief of the Chriſtian Religion, was reſolved to uſe 
all poſſible methods to reduce his ſubjects from their 
paganiſm and idolatry. To this purpuſe he ſent to 
Scotland. whither he had been formerly baniſhed, to 
defire that ſome man of character and learning might 
come and inſtruct his ſubjects. The Scotiſh Clergy 
diſpatched a miſſionary immediately ; but he being a 
min of a rough and ſeyere temper proved diſagree- 
able to the Engliſh, and made no manner of impreſ- 
ſion upon them. And thus finding himſelf unſuc- 
ceſsfu] he returned home, and gave an account of 
his miſſion in a Synod, and told his countrymen, 
that the Engliſh were an untractable and barbarous 
people, and therefore it was impoſſible to do them 
any ſervice. The Synod being ſhocked at this ac- 
count, began to conſider whether any farther expedi- 
ent could be tried. Upon this Aidan, who was pre- 
ſent at the Synod, addreſſed himſelf to the Prieſt who 
came back from England, and told him, that the me- 
thod he had taken was not the moſt proper which 
could be fixed upon; that he had been a little too 
rigid to his audience, and not accommodated himſelf 
ſufficiently to their weakneſs and prejudices ; that he 
had not followed the Apoſtle's advice by feeding ther 
with milk at firſt, and propoſing to them eaſy and ob- 
vious truths, till they were by degrees enabled to ad. 
vance to the more perfect and ſublime precepts of 


King 


God. This diſcourſe of his turned the eyes of every 


one who was preſent upon him, and they came to 


this unanimous concluſion, that he deſerved the ho- 


nour of the Epiſcopal character, and that none was 


better qualified than he for the inſtruQtion of unbe- 


lievers, Since he was endued with the talent of diſcre- 
tion, which is the mather of virtues. Upon this he 
was immediately conſecrated, and ſent upon the em- 
ployment. Tunc ait Aidanus, (nam & ipſe concilio 
intererat) ad eum, de quo agebatur, ſacerdotem ; Vide- 
tur mihi, frater, quia durior juſto indoftis auditoribus 
fuiſti, & non eis juxta Apeſtolicam diſaplinam primd 
lac doctrinæ mollioris porrexiſti, donec paulatim enu- 
triti verbo Dei ad capienda perfectiora, & ad faci- 
enda ſublimiora Dei præcepta ſuſicerent. Qus audits 
omnium, qui conſedebant ad ipſum ora & oculi con- 
verſi diligenter quid diſceret diſcutiebant, & ipſum 
efſe dignum epiſcopatu, ipſum ad erudiendos incredules 
& indofos mitti debere decernunt. Qui gratia dif- 
cretionts, guæ virtutum mater eſt, ante omnia proba- 
tur imbutus, ſicgue illum ordinantes ad prædicandum 
miſerunt (1). 


H. Gentis Ar. 
glor. J. 3 C, J 


(1) Beda, . 3 


[B] Aidan's behaviour in this employment was very © 5. 


pious and exemplary. }) He recommended his doc- 
trine by his example, and lived up to the rules, 
which he propoſed to others. He regarded no ſe- 
cular intereſt, and was perfectly indifferent to the 
common gratification ot this life. Whatever the 
King or any Perſons of fortune preſented him with, 
he generally gave away to the poor. He travelled 


every 


(2) Ide 


Trea« 
% . 2. 
ſex. 


1 1 


(3) Note Whe- 
loc. ad cap. 5 I, 
. Bedzz. See 
Collier, Ecc leſ. 
His. Vol. I, J. 2. 
C7, Þ» 8 
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King Oſwald, who was an excellent Prince CJ. We may obſerve that this King and 
he were both of the Scottiſh or Britiſh church, and died under that diſtinction [D]. 
After that Prince was killed in battle, Aidan gained the eſteem of Oſwin the ſon of 
Oſric of the family of King Edwin, who governed in the. diviſion of Deiri, but was 
at laſt treacherouſly killed in the ninth year of his reign, Anno 651 by King Oſwi, 
who ſucceeded his brother Oſwald (c). Bede gives a noble character of this King Oſwin, and ge tam, ina, 
relates © . 


every where on foot, unleſs he was obliged by any 
particular neceſſity to make uſe of an horſe. Who- 
ever he met with, whether rich or poor, he uſed to 
apply himſelf to them. If they were Pagans, he in- 
ſtructed them in the principles of Chriſtianity, and 
attempted their converſion. If they were Chriſtians, 
he confirmed them in their faith, and preſſed them 
to ſhew the reality of it by their charity and good 
works. He was ſo zealous in Religion, that whoe- 
ver travelled with him, whether Clergy-men or Lay- 
men, were obliged to ſpend a conſiderable part of 
their time in reading the Scriptures, or learning of 
Pſalms by heart. Cujus doctrinam id maxim? commenda- 
bat omnibus, quod non aliter quam vivebat cum ſuis ipſe 
docebat. Nihil enim hujus mundi querere, nil amare 
eurabat. Cuncta gue fibi d regibus vel divitibus hu- 
Jus ſeculi, donabantur, mox pauperibus, gui octurre- 
rent, erogare gaudebat. Diſcurrere per cunfa & 
urbana & ruſtica loca non equorum dorſo, ſed pedum 
inceſſu vectus, niſi fi major forte neceſſitas compuliſ- 
ſet, folebat. Quatenus ubicunque aliquos vel divites 
vel pauperes incedens aſpexiſſet, confeſtim ad has di- 
wertens, vel ad fidei ſacramentum, fi infideles efſent, 
invitaret, vel fi fideles, in ipſa eos fide confortaret, 
atque ad eleemoſynas bonorumgue operum executionem 
& verbis excitaret & faftis. In tantum autem vita 
illins & noſtri temporis ſegnitia diſtabat, ut omnes, 
qui cum eo incedebant, five adtonſi five laici medi ta- 
ri deberent, id eſt, aut legendis ſcripturis, aut pfal- 
mis diſcendis operam dare. Hot erat quotidianum opus 
illius, & omnium, qui cum eo erant fratrum ubicun- 
gue lacorum deve niſſent (2). We may obſerve here, 
that it appears from this paſſage, that the Romiſh Re- 
ligion was not yet carried to that prodigious exceſs, 
as it was in the following ages. Men were not then 
precluded a juſt examination into the nature and 
grounds of their Religion; the Bible was not eſteem- 
ed a dangerous book, or kept under reſtraint, or 
granted only with faculties and diſpenſations. The 
Saxon Homilies exhort the people with great ear- 
neſtneſs To the frequent peruſal of the Scriptures, 
« and inforce this advice from the great benefit of 
«« that exercile viz. z that the mind was refined, and 
« the paſſions purged thereby; that this was the 
„ way to revive their attention to their moſt im- 
<< portant intereſt, and make the apprehenſions of 
« a future judgment have a due impreſſion upon 
„ them; that as a blind man often ſtumbles in his 
% motion, ſo thoſe who are unacquainted with the 
« Word of God, are apt to make falſe ſteps, and 
* miſcarry (3).” But to reſume Aidan's character; if 
he happened (which was very ſeldom) to eat with 
the King, he uſed to carry one or two of his Cler- 
gy with him ; where after having taken a very mo- 
derate repaſt, he withdrew with his company, that 
they might loſe no time for reading or praying. He 
had one remarkable quality among the reſt, and that 
was, never to ſpare a great man upon account of his 
wealth or quality, but always to reprove with free- 
dom, when occaſion required; neither was it his 
cuſtom to preſent the rich with any thing, except 
entertainment, when they came to his houſe. What- 
ever gifts he received, he beſtowed them either in 
charity or for the redemption of ſlaves and captives, 
Nay ſome of thoſe, whom he redeemed, he took un- 
der his care and inſtruction, and even raiſed them to 
the Prieſthood. Et „i forte eveniſſet (quod tamen rara 
evenit) ut ad Regis convivium wocaretur, intrabat 
cum uno Clerico aut duobus, & ubi paululum refici- 
ebatur, accelerabat ocyus ad legendum cum ſuis, five 
ad orandum egredivit. . . . Nunquam divitibus honorts 
five timeris gratia, fi qua deliquiſſent, reticebat, ſed 
aſperd illos inveRione corrigebat. Nullam potentibus 


ſeculi pecuniam, excepta ſolummodo eſcd, fi ques hoſe 


pitio ſuſcepiſſet, unquam dare ſolebat. Sed ea potius, 
gue fili a divitibus donaria pecuniarum largiebantur, 
vel in uſus pauperum (ut diximus) diſpergebat, vel 


ad redemptionem eorum, qui injuſl* ſuerunt venditi, 


diſpenſabat. Denique multos, quos precio dato rede- 


merat, redemptos poſtmodum ſuos diſcipulos fecit, at- 
que ad ſacerdotalem uſque gradum erudiendo atque in- 
flituendo provexit (4). 
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(4) Bed, u eie 


[C] Who was an excellent Prince.) This King P“. 


ſucceeded his brother Eanfrid, who had been routed 
and deſtroyed by Caedwalla, King of the Britons. 
The latter marched with a very numerous army a- 
gainſt Oſwald, but was defeated and ſlain at a place 
called Deniſes-Burn, or the River of Dennis (5). . . 


(5) Idem, I. 2. 


Olwald before the battle begun, was remarkably de- c. f. 


vout, obliging all the army to fall upon their knees, 
and pray to God for the ſucceſs of their arms. He 
likewiſe erected a croſs with his own hands; but 
without any application to it, or to any of the Saints, 
as we find from Bede (6); tho' it appears that a ſu- 
perſtitious reverence for it began to prevail then, 
and this Hiſtorian mentions a miracle, which he ſays 
was performed by the wood of that croſs. Oſwald's 
dominions were much larger than any of his prede- 
ceſſors; he reigned over the whole iſland, and had 
the Britons, Pitts, Scots, and Engliſh, within his ju- 
riſdiction. However we are not to ſuppoſe him ſole 
Monarch of Great Britain, but only that he receiv- 
ed ſome kind of homage or acknowledgment from the 
other Princes. All this advantage and diſtinction of 
grandeur did not give him the leaſt tincture of pride, 
or make him neglectful of the loweſt of his ſub- 
Jets. We have a remarkable ſtory of him, that one 
Eaſter-day, when he and Biſhop Aidan were at din- 
ner together, there was a fine filver diſh of meat cu- 
riouſly dreſs'd ſet upon the table. They were juſt 
going to beg a bleſſing, when the King's Almoner 
came in, and acquainted him, that there were a great 
many poor aha > in the ſtreets, who defired ſome 
relief from the King. Upon this he immediately 
ordered the meat ſerv'd up to be given to the poor, 
and the ſilver diſh to be cut in ſmall pieces, and di- 
{tributed among them. Bede tells us, that Aidan 
was {o highly pleaſed with this a& of charity, that 
he took the King by the hand, and ſaid to him, 
May this hand of yours never periſh ; which happen- 
ed accordingly for when the King was killed, and 
his hand and arm were cut off from his body, 
they remained uncorrupt, and were enchac'd in ſil- 
ver, and kept in St. Peter's church in the city of 
Bebba “. The Hiſtorian obſerves further, that by Oſ- 
wald's prudent conduct, the provinces of the Deiri 


and Bernicii, laid down their ancient animoſities, Northumberland. 
and were incorporated as it were into one body (7). (7) 14. 1, 3. c. 6. 


[D] Were both of the Scottiſh or Britiſh church, 
and died under that diſtinfion.} They kept Eaſter 
differently from the Roman cuſtom, and therefore 
lived 2 of that See; becauſe conformi- 
ty in that point was inſiſted on by Auguſtin the 
Monk as a condition of communion, without which 
the Britiſh, and conſequently thoſe of their opinion 
were not to be received (8). We may obſerve there- 
fore from Bede's giving ſo great a character of Of- 
wald and Aidan, notwithſtanding they were not 
conformable to the Church of Rome, and refuſed 
to come under the Pope's Patriarchate, or ſubmit to 
his regulations; that this Hittorian, tho? he lived in 
that Church, did not believe the Pope to be a ne- 
ceſſary center of communion, or that the reſt of 
Chriſtendom were indiſpenſably obliged to be ſub- 
je& to his orders and authority. Had this been his 
belief, as Mr. Collier remarks (9), he would never 


(6) L. J. ©. 24 


* Now called 
Bambyrromy in 


($ Id. I. 2. CG 2 


(9) Eccieſ. Hift. 


have raiſed Oſwald and Aidan to ſo great a degree ver. 1. I. 2. & 7. 
of Saintſhip; nor have told us what numbers of P 9“, 


converts they made, and how Chriſtianity flouriſhed 
under them. He would not have recorded their mi- 
racles, nor inſiſted ſo much upon the cures which were 
wrought by the touch of their relicks. Nothing 
can be more evident, than that, as he thought them 
eminent for their holineſs upon earth, ſo he made 

5 E | not 


| 
| 
| 


} 
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relates a remarkable ſtory conceruing him and Aidan [#]. The Biſhop ſurvived that 


Prince but twelve days, and died the laſt of Auguſt 651 (d). 


Bede mentions ſe- (4) lem, 


veral miracles performed by our Biſhop ; but what credit is to be paid to them, con- 5 
ſidering the ſuperſtition and credulity of that age, muſt be left to the judicious reader 


to determine. 


not the leaſt queſtion of their being proportionably 
rewarded in heaven. And thus even in Bede's opi- 
nion, a man might live independently of the Pope, 
and not obſerve the cuſtoms and diſcipline of the Ro- 
miſh church, and yet be miraculouſly favoured by God, 
and eminently happy in the other world. 

LE] Bede gives a noble character of this King O/- 
win, and relates a remarkable flory concerning him 
and Aidan.) He tells us, that Oſwin was a man of 
a very graceful perſon, and of an admirable diſpoſi- 
tion. He was remarkably obliging and condeſcend- 
ing in his behaviour, and both the rich and poor 
had a large ſhare in his bounty. As he was thus 
eminent for the advantages of his perſon and mind, 
he was univerſally beloved and admired ; fo that 
Men of the firſt Quality came from all parts of the 
iſland to his court, and offer'd their ſervice. Among 
his other excellent qualities, his humility was parti- 
cularly extraordinary, as appears from the following 
inſtance. He gave a fine horſe to Aidan the Biſhop ; 
who, tho' he uſed commonly to walk on foot, yet 
wanted the convenience of an horſe upon ſome oc- 
caſions. The Biſhop a little after happening to meet 
with a poor man upon the road, who begged his cha- 
rity, diſmounted immediately, and gave. him the 
horſe with all the rich hangings and furniture ; for 
the Biſhop was ſo compaſſionate, that he could not 
bear the ſight of a poor man without relieving him. 
The King being informed of this, when the Biſhop 
came the next time to dine with him, he addreſſed 

(10) Demine Au- him in this manner: My Lord Biſhop (10), what 
tiftes, „ induced you to give away my horſe, which you 
| « ſhould have kept for your ſelf, to a beggar ? If 
„ there was a neceſſity of ſetting him on horſeback, 
„ could you not have furniſh'd him with one of 
« leſs price? or if he, wanted any other relief, you 
„might have ſupplied him in another way, and not 
„ have parted ſo eaſily with the preſent which I made 
« you.” The Biſhop replied ; © Your Majeſty ſeems 
* not fully to have conſidered this affair; for o- 
„ therwiſe I know you'll grant that a Son of God is 


to be preferred to the ſon of a Mare.” Upon this 
they went in immediately to dinner. Not long after 
the King came from hunting, and ſtood by the fire 
to warm himſelf with his ſervants, and recollecting 
of a ſudden what the Biſhop had ſaid to him, he took 
off his {\word, and gave it to his ſervant, and went 
immediately to the Biſhop, throwing himſelf down 
at his feet, and deſiring him not to be diſpleas'd at what 
he had ſaid about the horſe ; aſſuring him likewiſe, 
that he never would fpeak of it again, or venture to 
cenſure his charity, or preicribe the proportion of 
it. The Biſhop being diſturbed to ſee the King in 
this poſture, took him up immediately, promited him 
to forgive it entirely, if the King would reſume his 
former mirth. And now the Biſhop grew melanchol- 
ly in his turn, and wept extremely ; and being ask'd 
the reaſon by one of his Priefts in the Scotch lan- 
guage, which was not underſtood by the King and 
his Attendants, he replied, that he * Par Oiwin's 
life would be very ſhort, © In my life, /ays he, I 
* never ſaw ſuch an humble Prince before. His 
„ temper is too heivenly to dwell long among us; 
* for this Nation does not deſerve the bleſſing of 
* ſuch a Governor.” Aidan proved a true Prophet, 
for the King was killed ſoon after; and Aidan him- 
ſelf died about twelve days after, and as Bede ex- 


preſſes it (11), received the eternal rewards of his (11) L. 3. c. 14, 


pious labours in heaven. Quem dum presbyter ſuus 
lingua patria, quam rex & domeſtici ejus non nove- 
rant, quare lacrymaretur interrogaſſet. Stio, inguit, 
quod non multo tempore vifturus eft rex: Nunguam 
enim vidi antebac humilem regem. Unde animadverto 
citius illum ex bac vitd rapiendum. Non enim digna «/t 
haec gens talem habere rectorem. Nec multo poſt dira 
antiſtitis preſagia triſti regis funere, de quo ſupra 
diximus, impleta ſunt. Sed & ipſe antiſtes Aidan 
non plus quam duoderimo poſt occiftenem regis, quem 
amabat, die, id eſt, pridie Kalendarum Septembrium de 


feculo ſublatus, perpetua laborum ſuorum a Domino 


premia recepit. 


AIDAN King of Scotland lived in the latter end of the ſixth Century and in the 
( Buchan. Rer. beginning of the ſeventh (a), He was the ſon of Conran or Goram, who having been 


Scetic. lib. 8. p. 


159. and Calvig. murthered by Donald, Aidan was obliged to fly into Ireland with his mother, to eſcape 


us, ad ann. 570, the ſnares of Eugenius III. who had been raiſed to the throne 


and 604. 


(b). Afterwards under ,,, A. c...; 


the reign of Conwall [A] Cholumbus (c), a famous Abbot, who was alſo gone into Bet. Bp Set, 


Ireland, returned into Scotland and brought Aidan with him by the King's command, 9,9 in? 


9 verſo, and 163. 


that he might be reſtored to his father's Kingdom; they were ſcarce landed but they (c The Lat 
heard that Conwall was dead, and that Kinnatill his brother had been elected in his Tse 


room by the common ſuffrage of the people. 


s ny : tient Hiſtory call 
It was to be feared this new King bim can 


would not be pleaſed with Aidan's return; however Cholumbus til thought fit to purſue Ae 


ters Columban ; it 


his journey with the young Prince, and againſt every body's expectation he was very is frem bm the 


kindly received by the King, who alſo very affectionately embraced Aidan, and told him 


INlar:dChoimkill, 
or Cholomt kill 


that he would ſoon be railed to the throne, and that a Prince would deſcend from him, inks Io Une 
who in future times would deliver the Scots from many hardſhips [BJ. Kinnatill own- « a ; 


ed a monaſtery 


ed on his death-bed that he then deſigned to abdicate the ſovereign power, and to re- as. 

| ſtore the Kingdom to Aidan, but he was prevented by ſickneſs; for on the twentieth 
day of his reign he was ſcized with a violent quinſey, which obliged him to keep his 
room; he then left the government of the Kingdom to Aidan; and his ſickneſs being 
afterwards attended with a high fever he died, having reigned but fourteen months; 
before his death he ſurrendered the crown to Aidan by Cholumbus's advice, who after J Buchan ti 
Kinnatill's death crowned the new King A. C. 570 (d), and made at the ſame time a Cali ibid 


[4] Under the reign of Conwall.) By the Genea- 

1) Ap. Leſæ- logy of Ferguſius II (1), it appears that Eugenius III, 

um, de Morib. Conwall, and Kinnatill, who reigned ſucceſſively in 

& Reb. Geſt. Sco- Scotland, were firit-couſins to Aidan; for their fa. 

WT ther Congall was the brother of Conrad who ſucceed- 
ed him, and who was Aidan's father, 

FB) A Prince would deſcend from him, who would 

deliver the Scotch from many hardſhips.) This Prince 

'x) He is alſo by Was Eugenius IV (2), Aidan's fon, who indeed did 


ome authors cal- not ſucceed his father immediately, for Kenneth Keir 
170 Brugus- 


Conwall's ſon was elected after Aidan's death; but. 


fine 


this King dying within four months (3) after his elec- (3) Others 6, 
tion, Eugenius ſucceeded him. It is faid that Ken- within rent | 
neth himſelf before he died delivered the kingdom 7omo nr”. 
to Eugenius, by the conſent of the Nobles. Boe-, 0. 
tius, who relates this, tells us further, that Aidan hav- 

ing asked Cholumbus which of his children would 

reign over Scotland, the holy man, being divinely 

inſpired, and knowing that Aidan's other ſons 

would be killed in battle, pointed out Eugenius tc (4) Boetius de 
him (4). Hifi. ub. 9- toi 
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{b) Bede calls him 
Aidanis or Ai- 
danides, ap. Bo- 
etium ub i ſupra, 
fol. 3 

li) Rapin calls 


him Ceolin , Hiſt, 
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fine ſpeech to him and to the people [CJ, which being finiſhed the people took the 

oath of obedience to the King. The firſt memorable action Aidan did after his co- 

ronation, was to repreſs the audaciouſneſs of ſome robbers, who ravaged the county of 
Galloway, He eſtabliſhed afterwards three annual meetings of the chiefs of the nation, who 

were to aſſemble in the counties of Galloway, Lockquabyr (e) and Caithneſs, to conſult to- œ Or Logua- 
gether about the affairs of ſtate, and to adminiſter juſtice among private men, Theſe "_ 
meetings were not unlike what we now call the A/jizes (f). Cholumbus was deſired to be e © 
preſent at theſe meetings, that he might take care of the affairs of Religion. The G4: Sete. 5. 
whole nation was ſo much the more inclined to obey their pious King, that Cholumbus 8. 

had told them, this would be highly pleaſing to God. Thus juſtice and equity 

flouriſhed for ſome time in Scotland under Aidan's government. But. this happineſs 

did not laſt long, for a quarrel ariſing among ſome young Noblemen who were hunt- 

ing, they committed an horrid murther. The King ſent ſome of his officers to take 

the murtherers, but they not thinking it ſafe to ſtay in the King's dominions fled to 

Brudeus King of the Pits, Aidan ſent Embaſſadors to him to demand the criminals, 

as was uſual in ſuch caſes: But Brudeus out of ah unſeaſonable and too great compaſſion 

for the young Noblemen protracted the affair, and endeavoured to juſtify, or at leaſt 

to extenuate their crime; this at laſt became the occaſion of the war which broke out 

between the Scots and the Picts: for Aidan being-exaſperated at Brudeus's conduct, who 

eagerly entreated him to pardon the criminals, and had refuſed to deliver them to his 
Embaſſadors, ordered his ſubjects to plunder the county of Angus (g), where they kil- r 
led a great number of people, and came back with a very great booty, The Picts . x Apo 
highly offended at this made repriſals, and fell upon the county of Galloway, where 

they were not behind hand with the Scots. The quarrel came at laſt to an open war; 

an army was raiſed on both ſides, and the Picts and Scots came to a battel near the 

county of Galloway; after a great ſlaughter on both ſides, the victory at laſt declared 

in favour of the Scots. But the joy they could receive from this victory was not to 

be compared to their grief, when they knew that Arthur the King's eldeſt ſon who 
commanded the army had been killed. Cholumbus hearing of this war came to 

Aidan, and reproved him ſeverely for what he had done; he told him, that he began 

to forget the laws of God, ſince for a very flight cauſe, for an injury for which he 

could eaſily get ſatisfaction, he had entered into a cruel war againſt a nation allied to 

the Scots; a war, in which ſo many innocent perſons were killed, and many more ut- 

terly ruined. He repreſented alſo to him, that unleſs he did immediately repair the 

injury he had done, he would infallibly draw upon himſelf and his whole family the 
vengeance of heaven. Aidan terrified at theſe threatnings, and not knowing how to 

excuſe his conduct, entreated the holy man to tell him in what manner he could atone 

for his crime. Bur the man of God would give him no anſwer, and was going away 

from him; the King endeavoured to detain him, and begged of him not to abandon 

and leave, without comfort or advice, a man whom he had himſelf raiſed to the throne 

by God's authority; he confeſſed himſelf guilty, but proteſted at the ſame time that 

he repented, and promiſed, with ſighs and tears, he would undergo any penance to ex- 

piate his crime. The King's ſubmiſſions and penitent heart at laſt moved Cholumbus's 
compaſſion, and prevailed with him to endeavour to reſtore the peace between the Scots 

and the Pits. He went to Brudeus King of the latter, and by his prudence concluded 

or renewed a ſtrict alliance between the two nations. But a new war was kindled again 
in a little time between them; for Edelfred King of the Northumbrians, who 
hated the Scots mortally, perſuaded Brudeus to attack them again under pretence that 
by his laſt treaty with the Scots the latter had not ſufficiently made amends for the inju- 
ries they had done the Picts. Edelfred alſo promiſed them, that he would aſſiſt them 
with all his forces, becauſe he knew that the Scots were always highly incenſed againſt 
the Saxons. Aidan finding the united forces of the Picts and Saxons would be too hard 
a match for him, entered into an alliance with the Britons, in which it was ſtipulated, 
that whenever either of the two nations ſhould be invaded by the Picts and the Saxons, 
the other ſhould come to its aſſiſtance. The Saxons having heard of this alliance im- 
mediately attacked the Britons in order to draw the Scots out of their own country, 
Aidan (b) came directly with an army to aſſiſt them. Cenlin (i) King of the Weſt- 
Saxons was then in alliance with Edelfred, and intended to join him with a powerful 
army, bur before he could perform that deſign, the Scots and Britons engaged his ar- 
my and routed it, having killed a vaſt number of men, amongſt whom was Cuthwin 
Cenlin's ſon. Aidan would not permit his ſoldiers to purſue the enemy, becauſe Ede]- 
fred was near; and indeed he ſhewed his prudence in this, for he was ſoon after obliged 


to 


[C] Cholumbus made a fine ſpeech to him (Aidan) 
and to the people.] He firſt exhorts the Nation to ſub- 
mit to the king, whom under God's Providence 
they had themſelves elected. He then indirectly tells 
the King what was his duty, viz. to adminiſter ju- 
ſtice equally to all his ſubjects, to maintain the pub- 
lic tranquillity, as much as lay in his power ; to in- 
ſult or provoke none of his neighbours, nor 
to ſuffer any to injure him unpuniſhed, He at- 


terwards ſhews, how the practice of piety and all 
Chriſtian virtues both of the King and of his ſubjects 
will draw upon them the bleſſings of the Almighty ; 


and threatens them with the greateſt miſeries, if 


they forſake the true Religion, and give themſelves 
up to wickedneſs ; and concludes his diſcourſe with 
entreating them not to provoke the anger of heaven 


f b . 
againſt them by growing proud and inſolent in the (5) : 6 3 
and 168. 


enjoyment of their happineſs and proſperity (5). 


) Boetius, ibis. 
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( Roet. and 
uchan. ubi ſu- 
Pra. 


AID 
to fight againſt the united forces of Edelfred and Brudeus, whom Cenlin alſo join- 
ed with the remains of his army. In this battle the Scots and Britons were rout- 
ed, and Aidan would have been killed, if Dongar his third fon had not expoſed 
himſelf to the blow which was aimed againſt the King; the young Prince loſt his 
life in this pious and generous action (t). Rapin gives us a different account of this, as 
we ſhall ſee in the Remark [DJ. Aidan ſoon retrieved the affairs of his Kingdom, by 
a great victory he gained over the Saxons and the Picts, the circumſtances of which 
deſerve to be known [E]. It is reported that the whole event of this battle had been 
revealed by God to Cholumbus, when he prayed for the King and for his people in the 


monaſtery of Cholumbkill, of which he was Abbot, and that the very moment the 


(7) Boets ibid. 


(2) Cohortes. 


( Buchan, 01 
ſupra, p. 159. 


(6) Hi. d Ang. 
tom. 1, liv. 1. p. 


135. 


(7) England. 


- Ceolin, they ſoon enabled him to form a much and that Aidan ſoon followed him; but Buchanan?“ 


Saxons were put to flight, the holy man openly told his brethren that Aidan was 
conqueror, and that the Saxons were vanquiſhed (7). About eleven years after this 

victory the Saxons and Picts ravaging that part of Scotland, that bordered upon their 
reſpectlve countries, the Britons and Scots agreed to join their forces againſt the com- 

mon enemy. Aidan, though very much advanced in years, took the field firſt, and 

having in vain expected the Britons, he plundered the Saxons country. Edelfred taking 

hold of this opportunity fell upon the Scots when they were diſperſed, and killed a great „ 
number of them, though this victory coſt him dear enough; for his brother Theobald > 2 prada 
was killed in the engagement and fome regiments (m) were entirely defeated, Aidan (f) Beetius ys. 
took this loſs ſo much to keart, as well as the death of Cholumbus, which happened r 
about the ſame time (u), that he died foon after, viz. in the year of Chriſt 606, hav. 5795 tut Bu- | 
ing reigned twenty {even years, according to Boetius (o); but Buchanan ſays ( ) he A * oh 
reigned thirty four years, and died A. D. 604 (). Eugenius his ſon reigned in Scot- Ech be is fl. 


land after him, though not immediately, as we have ſaid in the Remark [B]. 4 N 


D] Rapin gives us a different account of this.] 
He tells us (6), that the Britons having been former- 
ly obliged to invite the Saxons into their country 
to aſſiſt them againſt the Scots, they were now under 
a preſſing neceſſity to implore the help of the Scots 
againſt the Saxons, and unanimouſly reſolved to ſend 
Embaſſadors to Aidan King of Scotland, that they 
might engage him to undertake their defence. They 
repreſented to him, * that their deſtruction would 
« infallibly be attended with his own ruin. That the 
« Saxons had no other view, than to invade the 
« whole iſland, a great part of which they were al- 
« ready maſters of. That if once they conquered the 
« meridional part of it (7), poſſeſſed by the Britons, 
& the Scots could not expect to enjoy | gr ens. the 
« Northern parts, ſince in all likelihood they would 
« not be treated better than the Picts, who had al- 
« ready loſt a great deal of their country. They ad- 
« ded, that the Chief of the Saxons was an active 
« and ambitious Prince, capable of forming ſuch 
projects, that all his neighbours ought to dread 
« the conſequences of them, if they did not take 
« care to oppoſe his progreſs in time.” The King 
of Scotland, ſays Rapin, yielded to theſe ſtrong ar- 
guments, and met the Britons with a great army to 
attack the enemy together. Ceolin having notice 
of his approach, made all the haſte he could to meet 
him with whatever troops he could aſſemble. But the 
other Saxon Princes not being very forward to aſſiſt 
him, his forces were very unequal to thoſe of the 
Britons and Scots; however he engaged in battle 
againſt them with great courage, but having diſputed 
the victory for ſome time, he was at laſt overpow- 
ered by the number of his enemies; his army was 
cut in pieces, and he himſelf narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing killed. This victory heightened the Britons ceu- 
rage to ſuch a degree, that they already began to 
think of driving the Saxons entirely out of their 
country : but they were not in a condition to exe- 
cute this project. For the Saxon Princes being ſa- 
tisfied with ſeeing Ceolin humbled, did not think it 
for their advantage, to ſuffer the Britons and Scots 


loſs by a compleat victory. Aidan after this defeat 
retired into his own country. Thus far Rapin. It 
is ealy to ſee how much this account di/ers from 
that we have given in the text of this article from 
Boetius and Buchanan. Ripin does not ſay a word 
here of Edelfred, of whom he begins to ſpeak only 
under the year 586 (8), (where he calls him Adel 


Fred,) and he places the battle we have mentioned 136. 


between the years 578 and 584. We don't know 
how to make him agree with Boctius and Buchanan. 
Such a difference between famous Hiſtorians cannot 
but introduce ſcepticiſm into Hiſtory. Rapin alſo 


tells us in a note (9), that ſome ſay Aidan was killed (9) Pag 136, 


in the battle, and he quotes Buchanan L. v. who is 
ſo far from ſaying this, that he exactly agrees with 
account of Aidan. 

[E] A victory. . the circumſtances of which deſery 
to be known.) Edelfred, the — A the 240 
ry he gained over the Scots and Britons, entered with 
the Picts into Galloway, thinking to make it an ea. 
ly Prey, becauſe of the conſternation which the laſt 

efeat muſt have occaſioned amongſt - the people : 
But Aidan coming upon him uncxpettedly drove the 
plunderers into their camp ; and the following night 
Joined the Britons in the narrow valley in An- 
nandale. 
that valley with his army, thought the enemy could 
not eſcape. But Aidan having fortified his camp as 
tho' he intended to ſtay there, retired with the Bri- 
tons and Scots at low water, paſling thro' tuch places 
as he knew were fordabie, and entered into Cumber- 
land, and afterwards into Northumberland, layin 
waſte all the country, through which they pafled. 
This unexpected retreat forced Edelfred and Brudeus 
to return into Northumberland in quelt of the ene- 
my; they marched day and night, till at laſt they 
met them, when a terrible battle enſued ; the Bri- 


tons and Scots at laſt gained the victory, retook the 


ſpoils which the enemy had taken out of the county 
of Galloway, and returned it to the owners. Aidan 
had four Generals in his army beſides himſelf ; viz. 
Conſtantius and Alencrine both Britons, and Calan 


Edelfred having ſhut up the avenues of 


to reap any benefit ſrom the victory they had gained; and Modoc two noble Scots (10). Boctius ſays, that (10) Bet, and 
and by the powerful and ſpeedy ſuccours they ſent to Cholumbus died the next year after this victory, Buchan. 4 ſs 


4s 
apf K 
greater army, than that he had before; as ſoon as places Aidan's death about eleven years after it > "a | ew 


he had drawn his forces together, he went in quelt of 
the enemy, and in a ſecond battle repaired his tormer 


AIGUILLON, alittle city in Guienne, 
four leagues below Agen [A], was erected 


[4] Below Agen.) If I had a mind to ſhew be- 
tween what cities Aiguillon is ſituated, I ſhould not 
pitch upon Agen and Nerac, as Moreri has done, 
tor theſe three places form a triangle ; but I ſhould 
have taken Agen and Tonneins, the one above, the 


(11). 1 murtz · quot» (FÞ 


upon the confluence of the Lot and Garonne 
into a Duchy and Peerdom in favour of the 
Duke 


other below Aiguillon, upon the Garonne. The er- 
ror, which I object againſt here, is the more conſi- 


derable, as it leads the reader ta imagine that Nerae 
lies upon the ſame river. | 


3 


(1) Ba 
calls it 
un. 


(2) Par 
Deſcrip 


Callæ 


135, 


t, and 
10¹ fur 


he en 
toe, 


& * 
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Duke of Maienne in the year 1599. The patent was verified in parliament the year 
following (a); but the poſterity of that Duke failing, it was again erected under the e The fcond 
reign of Lewis XIII. in 1638 by a patent, which was verified the fame year (b), Car- % Ma: 


dinal Richelieu did it in favour of Madam de Combalet his niece, who was afterwards 
ſo well known by the name of the Ducheſs of Aiguillon. We ſhall ſpeak of her in 


May. 


/c)1o the Arti- her proper place (c). She left this Duchy by her will to Mary Magdalen Tereſa de 


cle of VIGNE- 


400 MARY Vignerod her niece, ſiſter to the Duke of Richelieu (d). There is nothing more ex- 


5779 L'Etate 
& la France, 


traordinary in Hiſtory, than the reſiſtance which the city of Aiguillon [B] made in 
1346 againſt the Duke of Normandy, who was afterwards King John. 


ne would 


m2. p-83 and be aſhamed to read it now; and our ſoldiers cannot but be extremely ſurprized to find 
39. cdi 1659 the art of war ſo miſerably defective at that time, in compariſon of what it is at pre- 
ſent. If the Duke of Normandy, the eldeſt ſon of the King of France, had taken 
Aiguillon after fourteen months ſiege, he would then have merited a noble triumph 
upon that account; and yet in our age, ſo inconſiderable a city as that was then, 
would ſcarce have done any honour to an ordinary Colonel, though he ſhould take it at 
the firſt attack. The Romans made juſt ſuch a reflection, when they compared the 
firſt wars of their city [C] with the conqueſts they gained a long time after. Mezerai 


is very inaccurate in his account of the ſubject which I am ſpeaking of (e). Aiguillon had (+) See the Re- 


not entirely the ſame advantage againſt the Engliſh as againſt the Duke of Normandy ; 13s 


for when they beſieged it in 1430 they did not take the caſtle, but only the city, Wigan 4.4 
f en, p 


which they plundered (/). 


LB] Nothing is more n than the re- 
ſitance of Aiguillon.) Papyrius Maſſon ſays, that this 
(1) Baudrand fiege laſted fourteen months. Acilionem (i) urbem ir- 
calls it Aguilb- ritd Joannis poſtea Regis Francorum, & tunc Dutis 
ran. Normanniæ, quatuordecim menſium obſidione memora- 
(2) Pap. Maſſo, bilem (2). The vaſt army of the Duke of Norman- 
P-(cript. Flumin. dy was no leſs conſiderable than the length of the 
Gall æ. fiege. This Duke came to Tolouſe in the beginning of 
Fanuary with an hundred thouſand men that bore 
arms. All this formidable army did nothing for three 
months but take a few poor villages about Agen, and 
after that the city of Angoulime 5; from thence they 
went to Tonneins, and then began the fiege of Aiguil- 
ton .. . which was firong and well fortified for that 
6% Mereral, 8* (2)- The manner of their attack is another cir- 
Alreg. Chron. in cumſtance, that deſerves to be remarked. Ii all 
the year 1346, that age (4), there was no fiege more conſiderable both for 
tom- 3. p. 24. the attack and defence than that of this city. It received 
- gy clit. three aſſaults every day for a week together ; after 
60K was the that they made uſe of their artillery and engines both 
14th Century. by land and ſea (5). The following Extract contains 
(5) bids both theſe paſſages of Mezerai. I have taken it 
from Catel. Froiſſard, ſays he, in his 121/? chapter 
of his firſt volume writes, that while the Duke of 
Normandy with an hundred thouſand French was be- 
ſieging the city of Aiguillon then held by the Engliſh, 
he ſent to Tolouſe for eight of the largeſt engines, 
which were in that tity; and when the inhabitants 
of Aiguillon were upon the point of being attacked, 
it was agreed by the French Lords, that thoſe of To- 
louſe, Carcaſſonne, and Beaucaire ſhould attack them 
in the morning till noon, and thoſe of Rouergue, Ca- 
(6) Catel. M- hors, and Agenois from noon till the evening (6). 
wires pour Hit Mezerai's telling us, that the three aſſaults a day 
228 laſted but one week, is a thing, that no ways an- 
93% ſwers the attention, which he had raiſed in his rea- 
der; for what a ſmall matter is one week in fourteen 
months? There is no doubt therefore, that he has 
ſuppreſſed the juſt account of thoſe aſſaults. Beſides 
he has committed an error in Chronology. . Accord- 
ing to him, the Duke of Normandy arrived at Tou- 
louſe in the month of January 1346 ; he ſpent three 
months in taking a few inconſiderable towns; after 
that he took Angouleme ; and then returning towards 


(f) Darnaits 


n, p. 100. 


the Garonne, he took Tonneins, beſieged Aiguillon, 

and raiſed the ſiege of it, on account of the battle 

at Creci. That battle was fought the 26th of April 

1346. It is not only impoſlible, according to Me- 

zerai's account, that the fiege of Aiguillon ſhould 

have laſted fourteen months, but likewiſe that, con- 

ſidering the cuſtom of that time, this fiege could 

have been very long; and it is very wrong to ſay 

that the Dake of Normandy was obſtinate in it (4). (7) Mezerai, 

The arrival of that Prince at Tolouſe muſt be placed Ae Cane. 

in the year 1345. n 
[C] When they compared the firft wars of their ci- 

A Thus ſpeaks Florus in his florid ſtyle, and 

ull of exclamations. Sora (quis credat) & Algidum 

terrori fuerunt: Satricum atque Corniculum provin- 

ci. De Perulis & Bovillis, pudet, ſed triumphavi- 

mus. Tibur nunc ſuburbanum, & eſtive Præneſte 

delicie, nuncupatis in capitolis wotis petebantur. 

Idem tunc Fxſulz, quod Carre nuper ; idem nemus 

Arcinun, quod Hercynius ſaltus ; Fregellæ, quod Ge- 


feriacum ; Tiberis, quod Eupbrates. Coriolus guegue 


(prob pudor,) viftus adeo glorie fuit, ut captum op- 

pidum Caius Marcius Coriolanus gust Numantiam 

aut Africam nomen induerit (8). 1. e. © Sora, (who (8) Florus, caps 
„% would believe it,) and Algidum were a terror to 11. lib. 1. 

the Romans; Satricum and Corniculum were pro- 

„ vinces then. We triumph'd, (tho' it was no very 

„ illuſtrious triumph,) over the Veruli and Bovilli. 

* Tibur, which is a ſuburb to the city, and Preneſte, 

* which is our ſummer-retirement, had then prayers 

* and vows put up in the capitol for the conqueſt 


« of them. Fæſulæ was then what Carræ was 
«cl 


lately ; the Aricinian grove what the Hircynian 
„ foreſt now; Fregellæ, what Geſoriacum ; the 
„Tiber what the Euphrates. The taking of Corio- 
* lus (how inconſiderable an action ?) was ſo great 
„% an honour then, that Caius Marcius afſumed the 
* name of Coriolanus, with as much ſatisfaction, as 
if he had conquered Numantia or Africa.” But 
whatever diſgrace it was for the French not to have 
been able to take Aiguillon with ſo prodigious an 
army, and commanded by the King's eldeſt ſon, yet 
it was a great honour to the Engliſh, to have defend- 
ed it for ſo long a time. 


G AILBERT [A] a Frenchman who lived in the ſeventh Century. He went into 


Ireland to ſtudy Divinity, and ſtaid a good while in that country (a). On his return /-) 45. Pen 
he paſſed through England, and being at Wincheſter, Cenwald King of Weſſex pro- 
poſed to him to ſtay in his dominions, and to inſtruct his ſubjects in the Chriſtian Re- 


Anglic, Seript. 


ligion. Ailbert accepted this office, and having been conſecrated a Biſhop, he went to decem, tom. 2. 


Col. 1635. ed. a 


reſide at Dorcheſter : but as he could not learn perfectly the Engliſh tongue, the King Reg. Twidden, 
who underſtood no other language, grew weary of him, and thought it neceſſary to . 165. 


[4] AILBERT.] Rapin calls him Agillert, and 
ſo he is called by Gervaſius and Richard Middleton, 
Gilbert by Thomas Stubbs; theſe authors ſpeak of him 
and only by the way. But John Bromton, who gives the 


per to follow their example. 


have 
(1) See Hip, 
; ; Angl. Scrip. x. 
largeſt account of him, calls him Ailbert, and ſo does Coll. 293, 756, 
Henry of Huntendon (1), and we thought it pro- Hit Ant. 
Script. pe Be- 
dam, p. 331. 


5 F 


(6) The 19th of 


Cantuar. Auer, 
Gervaſio. in Hiſt. 


1635, 1090. and 
/ 


| 
| 
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have another Biſhop, who being a native of the country, could ſucceed better in the 


inſtruction of the people. 
France, but was born in England. 


He choſe 1 one Wine or Wina, who had ſtudied in 
nwald divided the Biſhoprick between Ailbert 


and Wina, leaving the former at Dorcheſter, and fixing the latter at Wincheſter, 


where the court was kept. 


Ailbert was highly offended at this, which had been done 


without his knowledge or advice; and what grieved him more was, his being left in 


a country-rown, whilſt the new Biſhop reſided at court: This obliged him to leave, H= 
England and retire into France, where he was ſoon made Biſhop of Paris (5). don, % 
King having afterwards deprived Wina of his Biſhoprick, ſent again for Ailbert, but 


Hun. 


The tendon. . 
Is Rex, Any t : 
Script. 4 


he not caring to leave his Biſhoprick ſent Leutherius or Eleutherus his nephew in his 4 475 


ſtead, who, was made Biſhop of the whole Kingdom of Weſſex, and governed his ge, l a. 


(c) Joh. Brom- Biſhoprick alone for a long time (c). Ailbert came again into England in the year J. — 


ton, «6/474 664, and aſſiſted at the council which was held in the monaſtery of Whitby or 
Stranelagh, to determine the controverſy concerning the time at which Eaſter 
(4)Rayin ibid. be celebrated (d). We will give an account of what paſſed in that council in the Remarks ; 


(B]. 


IBI An account of what paſſed in that Council.] 

That the reader may not be at a loſs where to find 

an account of theſe diſputes rr we'll 

give here a ſhort hiſtory of them. Theſe diſputes 

began in the Eaſt about the ſecond Century. The 

Churches in Aſia celebrated Eaſter on the fourteenth 

day of the Moon, according to the Law of Moſes, 

whatever day of the week it was, and ended the faſt 

on that day. But the Weſtern Churches uſed to fait 

to the day of Chriſt's Reſurrection, that is, to the 

Sunday following. Several councils were held on 

that ſubject in the Eaſt as well as in the Weſt, but 

neither party would yield to the other, each main- 

taining they had tradition on their ſide, which in- 

deed was probable. Thoſe of the Eaſt ſaid the cuſtom 

they obſerved had been eſtabliſhed by St. John; 

and thoſe of the Weſt maintained they followed 

St. Peter's and St. Paul's appointment. Suppoling 

the truth of theſe traditions, it was eaſy to con- 

clude from them, that this was a point entirely 

indifferent, ſince the Apoſtles themſelves did not 

agree about it. And indeed notwithſtanding this 

difference the two parties did not divide, but com- 

municated with one another, till Pope Victor I. ex- 

(2) Thus they communicated the 2uarto-Decimans (2). This bold- 
called thoſe that neſs of the Pope occaſioned a great ſcandal in the 
8 Church; and Irenæus Biſhop of Lyons, tho' he was 
da of the Moon, Of his opinion, could not forbear to reproach him 
with having broken thro? the laws of charity, for an 

affair ſo little important. He quoted to him the ex- 

amples of Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, and Theleſpho- 

rus, who notwithſtanding this difference communi- 

cated with the Churches of Aſia; and told him he 

would have acted much more like a Chriſtian, if he 

had imitated Anicetus, who with his own hand gave 

the Communion to Polycarpus, tho' he thought dif- 

ferently from him on this ſubject. Victor's haugh- 

tineſs was ſo far from drawing the Churches of Aſia 

into his opinion, that it made them ftick more obſti- 

nately to their own: and they did not think them- 

ſelves obliged to ſubmit to the Biſhop of Rome, 

ſince he could give no proofs of what he pretended 

with regard to St. Peter and St. Paul; tho' they 

would have been themſelves at a loſs to ſhew that 

their practice had been eſtabliſhed by St. John. For, 

(3) Hif. Eccliſ as Socrates obſerves (3), © neither our Saviour nor 
lib. 5. cap. 22. „ his Apoſtles have given any commandment to 
p. 292, 293- ed. „ this purpole ; for their deſign was not to make 
v e Lond. laws concerning fealts or holy-days; but to in- 
FE force the practice of virtue and piety, It ſeems 
probable to me, that as ſeveral other things have 
been inſenſibly introduced, ſo it is with regard to 
the celebration of Faſter; it was eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom, and not by any command of the Apollles. .. 
The Quarto-decimans maintain, that their practice 
has been eſtabliſhed by St. John, The Romans and 
( , © thoſe of the Weſtern Churches pretend they re- 
« ceived their cuſtom from St. Peter and St. Paul, 

but as neither of them alledge any ancient teſti. 
mony of what they maintain, I think we may infer 
from thence, that Eaſter is obſerved in every coun- 
« try according to the practice that was introduced 
Hat the beginning.” All men of ſenſe look'd upon 
controverſy as of very little importance, yet to avoid 
non-conformity even in the leaſt things, it was de- 
creed in the Council of Arles in the year 314, that 


LI 
* 


all the Churches ſhould celebrate Eaſter on the ſame 
day, viz. on the Sunday after the fourteenth of the 
Moon of March, when that Moon ſhould happen 
after the vernal Equinox, This decree was con- 
firmed by the Council of Nice in the year 325, 
and the Emperor Conſtantine ſent his orders into all 
the provinces of the Empire, to obſerve that decree, 
and ſaid in the Letter he wrote for that purpoſe, the 
ground of this decree was, that the Quarto-decimans 
were but few, and that their practice reſembled too 
much that of the Jews. For that ſame reaſon it was 
alſo ordered by the Council, that Eaſter ſhould be 
celebrated on the next Sunday after the full Moon 
of March. According to this decree all the Churches 
celebrated Eaſter on a Sunday. But there remained 
ſtill a doubt, which having not been determined 
occaſioned ſome diverſity in the celebration of Ea- 
iter. For when the fourteenth day of the Moon 
happened to fall on a Sunday, the Churches of the 
Eaſt celebrated Eaſter on that day, and conſequently 
at the ſame time with the Jews; but the Church 
of Rome put off Eaſter to the Sunday following. 

Now King Oſwy having been inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian Religion by Scots Monks, and the Queen 
by a Prieſt who followed the Roman practice, it 
happened ſometimes, that the King celebrated Ea- 
ſter, when the Queen was {till in Lent. Oſwy ear- 
neſtly deſired, that the day for celebrating Eaſter 
might be ſo fixed, that every body could keep it 
at the ſame time. It was for this reaſon he had cal- 
led together the Council of Withby. The Fathers 
of the Council were divided, ſome favouring the 
Scots, and others the Romaniſt. Each party did his 
utmolt to ſecure as many votes as he could. But 
It appears that the Roman party was much more ac- 
tive and buſy, than that of the Scots; the former 
found out ſome pretence to invite Ailbert then 
Biſhop of Paris to the Council, who came with 
one of his Prieſts called Agathon, and was at the 
head of the Romaniſts. The other party was 


_ Rog. Twic. 
den, 6; ſupra 


was tO torn. 1. Col. * 


: 3 
apin, 11:4, 
Al. tom 


I cannot find when nor where Ailbert died. Ln 


headed by the King himſelf, and by Colman Biſhop of 


the Northumbrians, and was ſupported by all the 
Scots Prieſts and Monks, and by all thoſe who had 
been ordained in Scotland. The Council being aſ- 
ſembled, the King repreſented to them, how deſi- 
rous he was that all his ſubjects ſhould celebrate Eaſter 
on the fame day; he then deſired Colman to explain 
the reaſons, on which the practice of the Scots was 
grounded. Colman faid it had always been the prac- 
tice of Scotland ; that Columbus, Aidan, and Fi- 
nan never departed from it, and that if theſe autho- 
rities were not ſufficient, he could quote that of St. 
John the beloved Apoſtle of Chriſt, When he had 
enlarged on that ſubje&, Ailbert was asked to con- 
tute what had been alledged, but he begged to be cx- 
cuſed, becauſe he could not ſpeak Engliſh well e- 
nough, and defired that Wilfrid, a Prieſt who lived 
with the Romaniſts, might be heard, Wilfrid, who 
had probably been well inſtructed by Ailbert beforc- 
hand, anſwered Colman with much warmth and paſl:- 
on; he explained in what manner Eaſter day had been 
fixed by the Romans, and ſaid, that all the Churches in 
the world followed their example, adding that the 
Scots, Picts, and Britons were the only nations, who 
perſiſted in their folly and obſtinacy, Colman an- 
ſwered him, that in ſaying this he reflected on the 
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AILLI (a) (PETER D') Biſhop of Cambray (5), and Cardinal, was born at Com- ( I Latin 


piegne in Picardy [A] in the year 1350. 
7 See Remark tell us, that he 9410 


His family was very obſcure. Some writers 


nder- porter of the College of Navarre (c), but they are miſtaken. / Aeg, or 
A He did not enter that College till about the year 1372. 


Perrys de Alltaca; 
or ab Alliaco, or 


fl: ac n/is, or 


He was received as a penſioner H r 2:7 


amongſt the ſtudents in Divinity. He was then Procurator of the French nation in the 1 
Univerſity of Paris, and capable of raiſing himſelf a conſiderable character as an au- vis © 11; 


Votlivs de Hiſt. 


thor, as appears from his Treati/es of . according to the hypotheſes of the £* 7: 548 3 


Nominals, and from his Diſcourſes upon the 


ath, Pags 


ature of the Soul and upon that of Meters. 18a, 228, mate 


He ſhewed ſo much penetration and genius in thoſe writings, that in them he laid the bim Archbiſhop 
foundation of that vaſt reputation to which he afterwards raiſed himſelf. He ſucceed-' © 
ed likewiſe extremely well in his explication of Peter Lombard in the year 1375. This 
application of his to ſcholaſtic learning did not hinder him from becoming an ex- 

cellent Preacher. He received his Doctor's degree in 1380, and a Canonſhip at Noion. 

He was recalled to Paris four years after to take upon him the charge of Grand Maſter 


of the College of Navarre. 


He had a prodigious number of ſcholars then under him, 
and particularly John Gerſon and Nicholas de Clemangis. He 


pleaded with ſuch force 


(4) This was in 1387 before the Pope (d), againſt a Dominican (e), who had appealed from the ſen- (-) He was an 


the Antipope 
Clement VII, 


"bo fat at Avig- ENCE confirmed. He wrote likewiſe a piece againſt that Dominican. 


tence pronounced againſt him by the faculty of Divinity at Paris, that he got the ſen- H ũ ö 


ES : == ed ſohn de Mon- 
This raiſed hin teten, who denicd 


vn. to ſuch a height of reputation, that in the year 1389 he was made Confeſſor and Al- die 


(fone eption of the 


moner to Charles VI ICI, and Chancellor of the Univerſity. Five years after this he Vign Mery. 
had the firſt dignity in the ſacred chapel at Paris conferred upon him, that is, the 
office of Treaſurer. Such a variety of employments did not however prevent him 
from ſeeking out the moſt effectual means of putting an end to the ſchiſm, which di- 
vided the Church of Rome. He went with the King's commiſſion to the Antipope 
Benedict XIII. in 1394, and gave fo advantageous a character of him at his return, that 


it was reſolved in the King's council to acknowledge him as the lawful Pope, 


He ob- (f) According to 


Moreri he was 


tained the Biſhoprick of Puy in Vellai (/) about the end of the year 1395, and that of Bituy of h; 


memory of St. John, who would never have eſta- 

bliſhed a cuſtom, which it was a folly to obſerve. 

Wilfrid finding, that he might have ſcandalized the 

Aſſembly, undertook to excuſe St. John, by ſaying 

that he was obliged to keep ſomething of Judaiſm in 

order not to give offence to the Jews of Aſia, in the 

like manner as St. Paul had been obliged to circum- 

ciſe Timothy. He then aſſerted that the Church of 

Rome exactly conformed to the eſtabliſhment of St. 

Peter and St. Paul. He would certainly have been 

at a loſs to prove that aſſertion ;' but as Colman and 

the Scots probably were not very learned, and only 

intended to keep to their own cuſtoms without pre- 

tending to draw the Romans into their opinion, 

they ſtill urged St. John and Columbus's authority. 

But Wilfrid, after he had excuſed St. John, as we 

have ſaid, asked Colman in a triumphing manner, 

whether he would compare Columbus with St. 

Peter, the Prince of the Apoſtles, and to whom 

 Chiift had ſaid, Thou art Peter, and upon that ſtone 

J will eſtabliſh my Church. We are not told what 

Colman anſwered ; for it muſt be obſerved that all 

the account we have of what paſſed in this Coun- 

cil, is given us by the partizans of Rome. King 

Oſwy ſeemed at laſt to be perſuaded, that St. Peter had 

received from Jeſus Chriſt ſome privileges beyond 

What was granted to the other Apoſtles ; for he de- 

clared at laſt in favour of the cuſtom which that 

Apoſtle was ſaid to have eſtabliſhed at Rome, and 

preferred it to that of St. John. It is ſaid that he 

yielded to this, becauſe. he was afraid, leſt St. Peter, 

who has the keys of heaven, ſhould ſhut him out 

of it, if he perſiſted obſlinately to oppoſe, what 

that Apoſtle had eſtabliſhed. No ſooner had the 

King declared for Rome, but the majority followed 

his example, ſo that Colman and his followers loſt 

(4) Rapin, Fiſt. their cauſe (4). ; 2 f 
«' Anglet. tom. 1. [A] He was born at Compiegne in Picardy.] This 
l. 3. P. 242, Kc. appears from the public Regiſters of the church of 
(1) Abd Lau- Cambray (1). We may therefore place among the errors, 
nolum, Hi. Coll. Which Thevet has committed, What he ſays concerning 


2%. p. 137. the country of Peter d'Ailli. He was a native, ſays he 
7 Thevet, (2), of Germany, and born in a very obſcure village 
rug _- ei call'd Ailli : and from thence, on account of the mean- 


the edit, in 14. 1% of his parents, he took his name. He was ſo poor 
that to ſupport himſelf in the purſuit of his fludtes, 
he tas obliged to ſerve as an under-porter in the col- 
lege of | Navarre. Volaterranus had before publiſh- 


(3) Geſneri B;. ed, that he was a German (3). 


llieth. fol. 
wk, ol. 543 


[B] His Treatiſes of Legic.] He underſtood it 
perfectly well; and it was owing to this, that he 


Cambray = Sap is a miſs 


gained ſuch a force and skill of argumentation, with 
which he eſtabliſhed his own opinions, and refuted 
thoſe of others. 'The famous Weſlelus of Groningen 
ſpeaks in this manner of him: 2uis unquanm ad il- 
lum apicem Theologia, quo Petrus de Alliaco conſcendit, 
abſque definitionibus, diviſionibus, argumentationibus, 
inſtantiis logicalibus, perveniret ® In diſputationibus 
dito, ubi diſcuſſione diſert4 opus eft. Quomodo Petrus 
Teannem de Monteſono in Rota de errore quatuorde- 
cim illarum concliſionum concuſſiſſet, niſi diſtinction: 
multiplici, aut elenchi ignorantia antecedente vel con- 


ſequente deluſum docuiſſet? Opus igitur Theologicis 


Legicam inferre. Et Gerſon ipſe, guo tandem tantus 
ipſe Theologus, nifi per accuratiſi mam illam ſuan 
Magiſtri Petri Logicam ewaſit (4) ?. 1. e. Who can (4) Wiſſelns de 
* ever attain to that prodigious knowledge of Divi- Pote/iate Pope, 
t nity, which Petrus ab Alliaco arrived at, without p. 9: pd, 
© a skill in definitions, diviſions, arguments, and 2 3 : 
logical rules ? In diſputations, I ſay, wherein . 
there is a neceſſity of a plain and open diſcuſſion 
* of the point. How could he convict John de Mon- 
* teſon of fourteen errors in the Rota at Rome, 
* but by. a variety of diſtinctions; and by ſhewing 
% how he was miſled by an antecedent or conſe- 
* quent Jgnorantia Elenchi, or miſtaking of the 
true ſtate of the queſtion ? There is a neceſſity there- 
fore of applying Logic to Divinity. And with 
« reſpe& to Gerlon himſelf, how did he become ſo 
« great a Divine, but by means of the accurate Lo- 
„ gie of his Maſter Peter ab Alliaco?” It is to be 
obſerved that Mr. de Launoi believed that theſe 
words in the paſlage quoted above, Rota de errere 
Sc. were the title of a book writ by Peter d'Ailli ; 
but I think that by Reta, we are rather to underſtand 
the place, where the Pope heard the Diſputants. 
However it is certain, that it was Logic, which oc- 
caſioned principally that compliment paid to Peter 
d'Ailli ; Aguila Francia, atque aberrantium & veri- 
tate malleus indefeſſis (5) ; © the Eagle of France, (5) Launcivs, ib; 
and the indetatigable confounder of thoſe, Who P. 134, 476. 
* depart from truth.” 
[C] Almoner to Charles FI.] See du Poyrat, p. 
345, of the Antiquities of the, King's Chapel. He 
obſerves there, that Peter d' Ailli never had the of: 


fice of Grand Almoner of France, nor of Grand Almoner 


to the King, which were then unknown, and never in- 


ftituted till the reigns of Charles VIII, and Francis J. 


whatever is alledged by the author of GALLIA Cyr1s- 
TIANA ®, in which particular the writer of the Con- Claud'vs Ro- 


tinuation of the Annals of Baronius #5 /iheroiſe de- bertus, in ca 
: Cbriſtiana, tols 
ceived. 65. 
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Cambray in the beginning of the year following. He was very much efteemed by Be- 

nedict IX, and "ay inployed his e with him to get a Profeſſor of Divinity eſta- 

bliſhed in all the Epiſcopal Churches of the Kingdom. He preached at Genoa in 

1405 upon the Myſtery of the Trinity, before Pope Benedict XIII, and perſuaded 

that Pope to order the celebration of the Feaſt of the Trinity in all churches. He 

raiſed a great admiration of his learning and wiſdom in the council of Pifa in 1409, 

He maintained at Paris in all the Aſſemblies, where they deliberated upon proper re- 

medies for terminating the ſchiſm, that the only effectual method was to call a general 

(x) Moreri g, council. Two years after this he was made a Cardinal (; he went into Germany in 
8 = the year 1414, in the character of the Pope's Legate. He preſided in the third Seſſion 
. of the Council of Conſtance. He wrote ſeveral Treatiſes during that Council: one, 
de emendendd Eccleſid, i. e. of reforming the Church'ꝰ; another, de duodecim Honori- 

bus beati Joſepbi, i. e. * of the twelve Honours of bleſſed Joſeph 3” another, de Modo 

& Forms eligendi Pape, i. e.“ of the Manner and Form of chooſing a Pope 3” and 

no perſon had a greater ſhare than he in the affairs of that great Aſſembly which was 

held for three years. He died in 1425 [D], and was buried in his own Cathedral of 


- but does not men- ©* after it was plundered by the Burgundians.” 


"II * P__ 3 wa 
— . : a * 
6j·.w rote me a re gant a he oe en 
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Cambray. He did great ſervices to the College of 8 „and ordered by his will 


large ſums of money to be given to ſeveral Churches for 


aſſes to be faid for the repoſe 


(b) Hur. Regii of his ſoul (H). Mr. de Launol, from whom I have taken all theſe particulars, has not 


Navarre Gym- 


e by Mr. ge forgotten to obſerve, that his Doctrine concerning the Eccleſiaſtical power is to be con- (+) Dig K. 
Launoi, p. 467, ſidered as a blemiſh in a beautiful body. He would have this imputed to the unhappi-4 4n n- 
_ 


fee. 


neſs of that age (i); but I am ſurpriſed that he forgot another weakneſs of this Doctor fu, ng 


ſunt, nawus in 


with regard to judiciary Aſtrology [F]. However, our Peter & Ailli, who ſubjected 2r4duſin» je 


[D] He died in the year 1425.) It is ſurprizing, 
that a man of his ek and diſtinction ſhou!d die, 
without our knowing for certain where, or in what 
year his death happened. Some ſay, that he died 
in Germany in 1416. Others, that he died at Avig- 
non, the 8th of Auguſt 1425, while he was the 
(6) Labbe, de Pope's Legate in France (6). Others ſay indeed, that 
_— _ he died at Avignon, but they place his death in 
(7) Vous, 4 1426 (7). Mr. de Launoi thinks proper to fix it in 
Hiſt. Lat, pag. the year 1425 in the 479th page of his book; butin 
548. Bellarmin- p. 129 he tells us that he died while he was Legate 
de Scripe cel. of the Holy See in Germany 1423; Anno poſtquam 
2 vaſtatum eft d Burgundionibus guinto; 1. e. hve 2 
tion any city. in p. 126 of the ſame book he places that ravage of 
theirs under the. year 1418, e Regiſters of the 
Church of Cambray inform us, that he died the 
th of October 1425, while he was Legate of the 
Holy See in lower Germany ; and that in the month 
of July following his body was carried to Cambray, 
(3) Apud Lau- where it was interred under the great altar (8). The 
nowm, 1%. difference between 1416 and 1426 happened thro' 
Gymn, Ace p. an error of the preſs ; the figure 1 being put thro? 
* negligence inſtead of 2, was the occaſion of the two 
different opinions. 
[E] He did great ſervices te the College of Navarre.) 
(9) Ibid. p. 134, He has been called the ſecond Founder of it (9). 
47 3" He built the houſe for the Divines, but not the 
library. Spondanus who aſſures us of this, is miſ- 
taken. It was the work of Charles VIII. Sponda- 
nus in Annalibus Ecilefiaſticis prodidit ab eo extruc- 
tam efſe Bibliothecam. Sed aberrat ; id eſt opus Ca- 
roli oftavi Regis cujus et nomen Moroyrewmor in Bi- 
bliothece vitro centies depingitur, & flatua in ccci- 
10) Ibid. pag» dentali turbinati parietis cone erefta conſpicitur (10). 
47 5+ i. e. Spondanus in his Fcclefgaftical Annals ſays, 
that the Library was built by him; but he is miſ- 
« taken in that particular ; for it is the work of 
King Charles VIII, whoſe name is painted a hun- 
«« dred times in the glaſs, and his ſtatue erected on 
„the Weſt-end of the wall.” It is true, Peter 
d'Ailli ordered that part of the eſtate, which he left 
to this college, ſhould be ſpent in purchaſing books, 
(11) Ibid- p. 134, and that he very often gave books to it (11). 1 
135 cannot tell, whether he gave his own Library, as 
(12) Mirzus is Aubertus Miræus tells us. Alliacus, fays he (12), 
Auctario de anno 1425 Avenione moriens Bibliotbecam ſuam lega- 
Script. Eccleſ- wit Navarre Parifiis Collegia, quam ibi magna cum 
cap 454 P. 265. yoluptate aliguando vidimus. i. e. Alliacus, who 
died in the year 1425 at Avignon, left his Libra- 
« ry by will to the College of Navarre at Paris, 
„ which J have ſeen there ſometimes with a great deal 
of pleaſure.“ I cannot find, that Mr. de Launoi lays 
any thing of this ; his filence alone is ſufficicnt to 
confute what this Flemiſh Writer ſays upon that 
ſubject. 


{F] His weakneſs with regard to judiciary Afra- 


fore, Launoius, 


even ibid. p. 480. 


logy (13).] Bellarmin has not forgot this blemiſh ( 3) 54 Rena 
upon his character. Unum eft, ſays he (14), in quo 2 towards the 
reprebenditur hic autor, quod videlicet cenſiſſe vi- end 
deatur Chriſti nativitatem prænoſci potuiſſe ex ge- 9 
netbliacis obſervationibus, atque ad hoc adduxerit- ap- 5. 38 +4 a 
paritionem ſtellæ, que apparuit Magis. i. e. There fers us to Sixtus 
* is one thing, for which this author is blamed, and Senenſ. B.. 
that is, that he imagined our Saviour's Nativity Sa¾/ e ene. 


might have been known before by aſtrological cal- 1 1b. g. . 
.culations ; and for this purpoſe he - a the appear- x, x. 


* ance of the Star, which guided the Magi mentioned 
„in the New Teſtament.” Others obſerve, that Peter 
d' Ailli in his book De Concordia Hiſtoriæ & Afrole- 
giæ divinitricis, i. e. Of the Agreement between 
«++ Hiſtory and Judiciary Aſtrology,” aſſerted, that 
Noah's Flood, the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt, and other 
miracles of that kind, and all ſorts of prodigies, 
might have been foretold by means of Aſtrology 
(15) ; and that he referred the riſe, changes, and de- (15) Voſſus, & 
clenſions of Commonwealths and Religions to the con- Scient, Mathen, 
junqtians of the high Planets (16). Bodin adds, that -r6 OY 
Joannes Picus, Prince of Mirandola, took the hypo- Nel ir A 
theſes of Peter d Arliac (a) (17) for certain, without p. $48 of the 
enquiring further into the truth of them z tho" of the firſt edition. 
36 grand conjunftions, which that Cardinal obſerved (17 He ume 
Jrom the 115th year after the Creation of the Worl. . 
to the 1385 year of Jeſus Chrift, there are not fix 
true (13). This paſlage of Bodin has been thus (78) Budin 4 / 
changed in the Latin Edition: Mirum mibi viſum eft Raf. liv. 4. 
guamobrem J. Picus Mirandole Princeps illius homi- p-. 548. 
nis errores ſane pudendos in celeflium orbium doctrina 
fro certis & compertis demonſtrationibus habuerit ; 
cum enim poſt orbem conditum anno centefimo decimo 
guinto uſque ad annum Chriſti 1385, triginta ſex Jo- 
&is & Saturn concurſus tradiderit, vix tamen ullus to 
quo decit loco ac tempore deſcribitur. 1. e. © It is ſur- 
«« prizing to me that J. Picus, Prince of Mirandola 
* ſhould receive that man's flagrant errors in Aſtrology 

as certain and inconteſtable demonſtrations ; ſince of 
36 conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn, which he has 
given from the 115th year of the Creation of the 
“ World to the year of Chriſt 1385, there is ſcarce 
one deſcribed in its proper place and time.“ The 
ſame Bodin attacks the very foundation of theſe 
hypotheſes : The Cardinal d'Arliac, ſays he (19), be- (19) Pag 54% 
gin; with the grand conjunitions at the time of the 
Creation of the World, ſuppoſing, according to his com- 
patation, that there are 7158 years; which is fol- 
lowing the error of Alphanſus, who is condemned ly 
all the Jews, and at preſent by the general conſent 
of all the Churches... .. And it is an intalerable er- 
ror to ſuppoſe a grand conjuniion of three great 
Planets in the year 320 of the Creation, and to lay 
it dewn as a truth that there are at preſent 7118 
years, that is 1200 years before the warld was creat- 
ed. This method of attacking Peter d'Ailli will not 
be deciſive at preſent, ſince a great number of learn- 
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even crowns and ſcepters to the Eccleſiaſtical power, who enlarged the number of feſti= 
vals, who founded ſo many Maſſes for the repoſe of his ſoul, who condemned John Hus 
to death [G, notwithſtanding all this appears in the Catalogue of the Witneſſes of Truth [HI, 
as a forerunner of Luther and Calvin. The Carteſians conſider him alſo as a forerun- 


ed Men prefer the calculation of the Greek Bible 
with regard to the duration of the world, to that 
of the Hebrew text. Voſſius had more reaſon to 
fall upon him on the account of the origin of the 
hereſy of Arius, than that of the age of the world. 
The words of Voſſius are as follows; in which we ſhall 
ſee that our Aſtrologer placed the beginning of that 
hereſy ſeven hundred years after Chriſt; which is a 
monſtrous error. Valde etiam futile eff fundamen- 
tum, quod arti iſti ponit. Ait ab initio mundi uſque 
(29) Voſſius ad diluvium fluxifſe annos 2042 (20), 4 diluvio ad 
would have ſaid gatalem Chriſti 3102. His ita conſtitutis, totus eff 
22426 in eo ut oftendat guandocungue mirandum aliguid con- 
tigit in terris etiam illuſtrem aliquam ſtellarum con- 
junctionem apparuiſſe in celis. Atqui falſiſſimum et 
guod fibi ſumit de anno vel diluvii vel natalis Do- 
mini; nec levis eft error ſed ſpiſſiſſimus ; in priori 
guidem numero annorum pe ne ſexcentorum, in altere 
(21) Voſſius, ne- autem paul) pauciorum (21). Quid mirum ? Omnino 
cording to his Cameracenſis fuit Chronologie imperitiſſimus, ut vel 
1 arguit quod Arrianam hereſin cæpiſſe dicat anno 
Ul aha Chriſt ſeptingenteſimo, quam veriſimilius tum Pe ne 
beo years. extinftam dixiſſet. Ortum verd conſtat ferò initio 
42) Voſſins de {eculi quarti (22). i. e.“ But the foundation, u 
Ve, Mathe= e on which he builds his art, is very weak. He 
=p 215% « ſys, that ſrom the beginning of the world to the 
„ flood were 2042 years, from the flood to the birth 
« of Chriſt 3102 years. Having laid down this, he 
« proceeds to ſhew, that whenever any wonderful 
« thing happened on the earth, there was ſome re- 
% markable conjunction of the Stars in heaven. 
« But there is a very flagrant error both in the year of 
ce the Flood, and that of our Saviour's Birth; in 
« the former there is a miſtake of 600 years, and in the 
latter of ſomething leſs. But this is not ſtrange in 
him, fince he appears extremely ignorant of Chro- 
* nology, as is evident from his placing the riſe 
« of the Arian Hereſy in the year of Chriſt 700, 
« whereas he ſhould rather have ſaid that it was 
« then almoſt extinct. For it is very certain that it 
began about the beginning of the fourth Centu- 
« ry.” If Thevet wrote with any judgment, would 
| he have ſpoken thus of Peter d'Ailli ? © I deſire, that 
te thoſe who are curious in Aſtrology, would care- 
e fully read his books; they will not loſe their la- 
« bour ; for beſides the ſingular obſervations, which 
% He ng © T have mentioned (23), they will find an expreſs 
mentioned only © charge, drawn up againſt thoſe, who under pre- 
the reduQtion of e tence of true Aſtrology, take a pleaſure in being 
all the Parallels « bewitched and infatuated by the ſpurious Aſtro- 
OW my © „ logy, and introduce an idolatrous reverence for 
(24) Thevet, « the Stars, which is abſolutely abominable (24).“ 
H/ir- des Home This pretended idolatry was no more to be appre- 
mes litres, tom. hended in the time of Thevet, than the worſhip of 
7 F. 89. the earth; ſo that, if the books of Peter d'Ailli 
were of no other uſe than to convert this kind of 
idolaters, they would be of little importance. But 
ſince on the other hand they were formed to ſupport 
the reputation of Aſtrology by extolling the virtues, 
which that author aſcribes to the conjunctions of 
the Planets, of which Thevet makes no manner of 
mention, the reading of them was infinitely more 
prejudicial, than uſeful. : 
4). De Alliaco is the common Latin name of 
Peter d'Ailli A//iacas ; and thence it is, that Bodin 
has formed Arliac by changing the firſt of the two 
into an r, as in Varlet, Merlin, Merluſine, which 
are formed from Vallet, Mellin, Melluſine. Car. 
Rem, 

[G] Who condemned John Hus to death.] He did 
not do this without firſt exhorting him to ſubmit, 
and declaring to him chat this was the belt way 
he could take, Examinatis diftis teftium, & recita- 
tis articulis erroneis in patrum conſeſſu, Cardinalis 
Cameracenſis, Fudex cauſe deputatus à concilio, dixit 
ad Foannem Huſs; © En vie due propofite ſunt 
« tibi, ut ex his eligas unam; aut te offeras omnino 
e totum in poteſtatem & gratiam concilii ejuſque de- 
* cretis ſuper hac re acquieſcas 3 ita ney of ut 
concilium ob honorem Domini neſtri Regis Romano- 


ner 


* rum nunc præſentis, at fratris ejus Bobeniæ Re- 
* gis clementer afturum ＋ tecum; aut fi ex diftis 
* articults quoſdam tenere ac defendere intendas, & 
* 2 aliam audientiam, concedetur tibi qui- 
dem ſed tune ſcias hic efſe mag nos & illuminatos 
* viros, qui fortiſſima habent adverſus articulos tuos 
* fundamenta, & verendum eft ne inde gravioribus 
4 involvaris erroribus, Id conſulendo dixerim tibi, 
non ut judex (25),” i. e. The witneſſes having (25) Launci, | 
been examined, and the heretical articles read in HH. Gymna/. 
the aſſembly of the Fathers, the Cardinal of Cam- fannt 9 
bray, being appointed Judge of this cauſe by the 3 der 
Council, ſpoke thus to John Huſs ; © You ſee there ſite in Bꝛorius ad 
Dare two ways propoſed to you, that you may ©" 1415, num» 
© chooſe one of them; either to ſubmit yourſel£47* 
* entirely to the will and mercy of the Council, 
and conſent to its decrees upon this matter ; for 
then the Council will deal gently with you out of 
regard to our Lord the King of the Romans now 
** Preſent, and to his brother the King of Bohe- 
mia; or if you intend to maintain and defend 
any of theſe articles, and deſire another hearing 
for that purpoſe, it will be granted you indeed ; 
but know then, that here are great and learn- 
ed men, who have the ſtrongeſt arguments a- 
gainſt your articles; and it is to be feared, that 
by your defence you may be involved in greater 
* errors. I ſpeak this as a friend, and not as a 
* judge.” Mr, de Launoi having related this, adds, 
that this heretic choſe rather to maintain obſtinately 
his opinions, and to be burnt for them, than to 
follow the wholeſome counſel of Cardinal d'Ail- 
li. Verum litigieſus homo dogmata ſua nimis perti- 
naciter propugnare maluit & comburi, quam uſque 
aded ſalubre Cardinalis Alliaci confilium ſequi. 

H] He“ appears in the Catalogue of the Witneſſes e Dailly, 
of Truth.] © By order of the Council of the French 
* Church, he was commiſſioned to declare to the i 
« two Popes, who contended for the Papacy, that 
they ſhould immediately reſign their pretenſions 
% to it. In anſwer to this it was ſaid, that the 
“ Popes of Rome are exempt from all imputations 
% of ſchiſm ; but that they were the French Prelates, 
* who out of levity of mind had fallen into ſchiſm. 
„ Upon this occaſion he was ſent again, according 
© to the advice of the Council held at Paris, with 
the Sieur John Maingre, Marſhal de Boucicaud, 
* who fell very ſeverely upon the Antipope at Avig- 
* non, as likewiſe did Cardinal d'Ailli (26). It (26) See what du 
« is this, that ſeems to have occaſioned Henry Pan- Fleſlis Mornai 
© taleon to place him in the Catalogue of thoſe, 3 
* who in that age exclaimed both in perſon and by ſubject, in his 
«© their writings againſt the ambition of the Popes, My/ery of Tni- 
* the corruption of the Church, and the ſchiſms and 7%, p. 486, 
« diviſions, which roſe then every where ; and the * Ae Sou 
* ſame author tells us, that he wrote a book entitled, =p bs pong 
* Of the Reformation of the Church, which howe- 
„ver does not appear in the Catalogue of his writ- 
* ings, which are very numerous, both in Divinity 
4 and Mathematics (27).” Nothing is more certain, (27) Thevet, 
than what Pantaleon aſſures us concerning this Te 1/7, 
book of Peter d'Ailli. With reſpe& to the Cata- a rh 
logue of the Witneſſes of the Trath, compiled by Fla- | 
cius Illyricus, we find in that work Peter d'Ailli 
condemning the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation (28), (28) See the D:/. 
and giving the Council of Conſtance a ſcheme N 
a Reformation, according to which the Court of 13 : 
Rome would have been deprived of ſo many me- Fr. Joannis Pa- 
thods, by which they amaſs riches ; the Prieſts would rifienſis, printed 


cc 
cc 


A 


have been obliged to live regularly, and to execute N in 
their functions well; the pomp of ceremonies, un- on ns vo p. 
, - 


neceſlary feſtivals, the abuſe of faſting, and the ca- 
nonizing of Saints, would have been aboliſhed ; and 
the number of Monks, images, and churches, dimi- 
niſhed (29). We may certainly believe, that all the (29) Ser du Pleſ- 
writings of our author were not adapted to pleaſe . org 
the Court of Rome, ſince there are three or four? , b. 523» 
inſerted in the Appendix to the Faſciculus rerum ex- 
petendarum & fugiendarum (30). Orthuinus Gra- (30) Printed at 
tius had 2 * inſerted in that Faſcica/us the Treatiſe London in 1690 
5 of 


A 


expelled his Epiſcopal 
ment procured him a Cardinal's 


tongue 1. 8 
whom he refers, read Froiſſard. 


Of this Cardinal De Emendatione Ecclifæ,“ 1. e. 
« Of reforming the Church.“ What I have faid 
concerning the leſſening the number of Monks, 
does not agree with what was told to Thevet, that 
he wrote a book entitled The Ruckler of Poverty, in 
which he makes an apology for the Mendicant Fri- 


ars (31). 


(31) Theret, [ 1] The Cartefians confider him alſo as a fore-run- 
2 "wer of their ſet with regard to the Queſtion of Acti- 


dents.] A Proteſſor of Louvain one of the moſt reſolute 
oppoſers of Des Cartes, became one of his moſt 
zealous followers, after he had found in the moſt ap- 
proved authors of the Church his opinion concerning 
Tranſub/antiation, which was almoſt the only point, 
that was an obſtacle to him. Some time after this be 
inſerted in his Theſes of Divinity an extraf from a 
book, which Cardinal d' Ailli, Biſhop of Cambray, 
- wrote upon the Maſter of Sentences, in order to 
ſhew, that the Cardinal held the ſame opinion as 
Des Cartes, touching the Accidents of the Euchariſt 
and reconciled it with the definition of the general 
Bai Council of Conſtance (32). 
x tor — : K] 1. — a great many books.) His Com- 
tos 4+ p. 522. mentaries upon the Maſter of Sentences, and the four 
Treatiſes, which are inſerted in the Appendix to the 
Faſciculus rerum expetendarum, were printed at Straſ- 
bourg in 1490. There was likewiſe publiſhed at the 
ſame place, and at the ſame time a volume of his 
Trafs and Sermons. Part of theſe Tracts was reprint- 
ed at Doway in 1634 under the direction of Leander 
de St. Martin, Profeſſor of Hebrew at Doway. The- 
vet aſſures us, that there is a book of Peter d Ailli, 
printed in the year 1410, the twelfth of Auguſt, at 
the firſt riſe of Printing in France, in which there 
733) Thever, 1 4 great number of mathematical figures (33). 
Hommes Iiluft. This is impoſſible ; for Printing was not invented 
tome 7+ p. 89. till about the year 1440. He might have ſaid, that 
| there was printed at Louvain in 1487 the Sacramen- 
(34) According Fale of this author, and at Paris in 1488 (34) his 
to Geſner, Bib- Quæſtiones in ſpharam mundi Joannis de Sacroboſco 
bioth. fol. 547 cum Commentariis Petri Cirveli Daronenſis Hiſpani. 
2 r His Diſcourſes upon Meteors were printed at Straſ- 
n bourg in 1504, and at Vienna in Auſtria in 1509. 
His Life of Pope * V, was printed at Paris in 
(35) All this is 3539 (35), and is inſerted in the Lives of the Saints 
taken from Mx. compiled by Surius. The title of that book affords 
de Launci, Hit. ſome difficulty, becauſe it gives our author the cha- 
Gymnaſ. Navar. rater of Confeſſor to Charles V ; but it is much 
P: 470, 4 Jeg- more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that by a miſtake Charles 
Labbe & Seripe. V was put inſtead of Charles VI, than to fay, that 
Eccleſ. p. 180. there was another Peter d'Ailli. Poſſevin, who ima- 
gined this, is much miſtaken. I can find no ſub- 
ject, that this Cardinal was ſo fond of, as Aſtro- 
logy; for, beſides the ſcheme for correcting the Ca- 
lendar which he preſented to the Council of Con- 
ſtance, he wrote the following books: Tractatus de 
vero Cyclo Lunari : Vigintilogium de Contordantia 
aſtronomice weritatis cum Theologia : Tractatus de 
Concordia aſtronomice veritatis & narrationis hiſto- 
(36) He wrote it Tic (30) * Tractatus elucidarius aſtronomice concor- 
at Baſil in 1418, i cum theologia & cum hiflorica narratione: Apo- 
(37) He wrote /ogetica defenſio aſtronomicæ veritatis (37) : Alia ſe- 
this at Cologne cunda apologetica defenſio ejuſdem (38): Tractatus de 
1 3 At concordia diſcordantium aſtronomorum. The Sieur 
99 du Peyrat aſſures us (39), that Bodin in his Pre- 
1418. face to his Demonomanie des Sorciers, mentions a 
(39) In his Anti- book compoſed by Cardinal d' Ailli, wherein he aſ- 
quitez «e l Cha- ſerts, that there is not one concluſive demonſtration in 
anion Rui de Ariſtotle, * that, by which he proves there is 
F. 345. but one God. There are two ſmall objections againſt 
this ; for Bodin does not ſay, as du Peyrat infinuates, 
that Peter d'Ailli wrote a particular Treatiſe upon 


(4) Thaw a FATLLI (PETER P)). 


rard Pipart Ad- man, omitted or not known to Mr, Bayle. 


bray, who ſaw at 
Compiegne the 
Epitaph of the 


Cardinal's fatk ec, , 


er of their ſe& with regard to the queſtion concerning Accidents [II. 
: a 1 if oy believe Eraſmus, who 8 | 
Hat (KJ. He wrote a great many books JX], 
which have never yet been printed [L]. He likewiſe wrote Verſes in his mother 57 \. 
Conſult the Authors quoted by Moreri, and inſtead of Friſſart, 


vocate at Cam- ther was a butcher (ex patre Lanione) (b); which is ſo far from any reflection upon the 
Cardinal, that it is the greateſt compliment to his“ merit, 


I L 


8, that this baniſh- 


He had been % Pan J 


cen n Camera. 


cen Civitas f. 


ſome of? 


ſcepum eiectt 5 


ecit Carding * 


ro Eraſs mM, de ratio. 


ne conſerib, Ep: 


tl. K þift, Conſe 


lat. 


that ſubjeRt ; and he tells us, that this author obſerv- 
ed in Ariſtotle ſome other demonſtrations, tho* but 
a few (40). 


[L] Some of which have never yet been printed.) = 


40) Bodin, Pre. 
de la De. 


They are in the Library of the college of Navarre monoman', 5. 14. 


(41). Mr. de Launoi gives a Catalogue of them. 
Some of them contain anſwers to ſeveral curious 


(47) There ie 
ſome part of them 


queſtions ; as for inſtance, Utrum e/# tria ſuppoſita at Cambridye in 


unius nature fit perfectio; that is, 
« three perſons ſubſiſting in one nature, be a 
perfection: Utrum libertas creature rations 
lis, ante & poſt lapſum intrinſice fit equalis; that 
is, Whether the liberty of a rationi] creature be- 
fore and fince the fall is intrinſically equal:“ 
Utrum creature rationalis conſcientia erronea ejus 
aftum excuſare poſſit 3 i. e. Whether an erroneous 
* conſcience of a rational creature, can excuſe its 
% a.” This laſt queſtion put me in mind of ſe- 
veral writings, which appeared in Holland ſome 
time ſince upon the Rights of an erroneous con- 
ſcience. It was proved in ſo demonſtrative a man- 
ner, that every action done contrary to the light of 
conſcience, is eſſentially evil, and that ſuch an action 
ought abſolutely and indiſpenſably to be avoided, 
that thoſe, who oppoſed this doctrine, hurried 
themſelves into this ſhocking poſition, that te ought 
not alroays to aft according to the tonviftion of con- 
ſeience ; from whence it follows, thit we do ſome- 
times a good action by acting againſt our conſcience. 
This is a monſtrous doctrine, which deſtroys the 
foundation of all morality ; and in compariſon of 
this the moſt extravagant notion of the Jeſuits a- 
bout probability is innocent and modeſt. But what 
is moſt extraordinary in this affair, is, that they 
are a ſet of fanatics and enthufi-ſts, who have run 
themſelves upon this precipice; people, who above 
all others have the moſt intereſt in maintaining the 
ſovereign rights of conſcience. 

LM] He wrote Verſes in his mother-tongue. ] I 

note my author in the margin, who aflures us, 
that Peter d" Ailli wrote a great many French Verſes 
in that fort of number, which was uſed at that time; 
they were tranſlated into Latin Verſe by Nicholas de 


© Whether Emmanuel CA. 
lege. Oudin. Supe 


plem. de Script, 


Fecleſ. p- 690. 


Clemangis. I bave ſeen ſome of them, ſays he (42), (42) La cr 
printed above a hundred years ago. He adds, that the du Maine, 85 
fame author wrote in French a book intitled, The ſeven v. Fran þ 
Degrees of the Scale of Penitence fixured and jhewn 3** 


upon the ſeven penitential Pſalms, printed at Paris. I 
apprehend that La Croix du Maine is miſtaken with 
reſpect to the laſt piece; for Mr. de Launoi obſerves 
* that Anthony Belard tranſlated into French 
a Latin Treatiſe of Peter d' Ailli, upon the ſeven Pe- 
nitential Pſalms ; and that Dennis de Harh printed 
that Tranſlation at Lyons in 1544 in 160 (43). 


(43) Laundi, 


The following is a Supplement to this: The J. umu. 
« French Verſes of Peter d'Ailli, which la Croix du , Ne 


« Maine ſpeaks of, are but thirty two in number, 
and contain a ſhort Deſcription of the life of a ty- 
« rant. Nicholas de Clemangis made a Paraphraſe 
„ upon them in Latin Hexameters, printed with the 
« French Original of Peter d'Ailli at the end of a 
% book intitled The Contempt of the Court, tranſlat- 
« ed from the Spaniſh of Guevara, into French, Ita- 
* lian, and High-Dutch, printed at Geneva in 16, 
« by John de Tournes, in 1605. The Paraphraſe 
* of Clemangis is likewiſe printed at the end of his 
« Epi/tles, p. 355 of the Leyden Edition. As for 
„ the Tranſlation of Anthony Belard, we are told 


— 


* by Anthony du Verdier, p. 51 of his Bib/iathegue, (44) Mr. de l 
„that it was printed in 1542, by Denys de Harſi, Monnaic's Ns. 


„in 16, at Lyons (44). 


We ſhall add ſome circumſtances relating to this great 


Remarks 


Mr. Lenfant informs us (a), that his fa- () #7. ce 


cile de Conſoarty 
tom. 1. I. I. F 


which raiſed him above all 54+ edit. Amlſter- 
: the dani. 1727 


)$ 
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(1) C 


„oi, 
una. 
e, 4s? 


{c)See Lenfant, 
i ſupra» 


1. p. 72. 


(1) Che xxi. ver. 


2) Von der 


ATIL 


the diſadvantages, that his low circumſtances at firſt laid him under. Some writers 
indeed have ſaid, that he was of the noble and ancient family of the Ailli's in Picardy z 
but this is a miſtake, as the Count d' Ailli aſſured one of the Plenipotentiaries of Great 


Britain at Cambray (c). 


He was made Archbiſhop of Cambra 


in 1391. In 


1411 John XXIII made him a Cardinal Prieſt of the title of St. Chryſogonus. 
The ſame Pope ſent him Legate into Germany, and particularly Mentz, Co- 
logne, Treves, Saltzbourg, and Prague, and the Dioceſe of Cambray, which be- 


longed then to the Province of Rheims. 


During his Legateſhip he wrote ſeveral 


works, as well as at the Council of Conſtance, where he acted with the utmoſt zeal for 
the reformation of the church. He died in the year 1419 or 1420, and not in 1425 


or 1426, as Onuphrius, Ciaconius and Bellarmin have aſſerted (4). 
miſtaken in ſaying, that it was in 1425. Mr. de Launoi obſerves (e), that there was 
about the ſame time in the Univerſity of Paris another Peter d' Ailli; but it is not 
known whether he was related to the former. 
that ſeveral general councils had erred, not only in point of fact, but even in right, 
{f)Lenfant, vol and what is ſtill more, in faith (). His Sermon before that Council concerning the 

duty of the Emperor, the Pope, and other members of the Council in the affair of 
the union and reformation of the Church, is very remarkable AI. He expreſly main- 
tained, that a general Council was ſuperior to a Pope [B]. 


[F] His Sermon before that Countil . . . is very re- 
markable.) His Text from St. Luke (1), And there 
ſhall be figns in the Sun, and in the Moon, and in the 
Stars. He told the Council, that the Pope is the 
Sun, the Emperor the Moon, becauſe he preſides over 
the night, that is, in temporal affairs, and the Stars 
the different orders of Eccleſiaſtics. With regard to 
the Signs or Wonders he found them in the Council, 
which he conſidered as the Heaven, in which were 
the Sun, Moon and Stars, and which ought to pre- 
ſent the world with the agreeable proſpect of the 
reformation and union of the church. Quæ fint ita 


figna cœleſtia, gue verba prædicta nobis futura pre- 


nunciant. Pro quo penſandum nobis eft, quod in Celo 
ſpiritualiter intellecto, hoc eft in hoc ſacro generali 
Concilio, quo univerſalis repreſentatur Eccleſia, in 
Sole, Luna, &Stellis apparere incipiunt figna multa, 


figna magna, ſigna utique cœleſtia, ſua multitudine 
ftupenda, ſua magnitudine miranda, ſua novitate ju- 


cunda, que plurimis retroactis temporibus fuerunt ab- 
ſcondita, fueruntque triſtia figna illis omnino contra- 
ria (2). He then proceeds to affirm, that there can 


Hardt, tom. 1. p. be no reformation of the church without an union, 


437» apud Len- 
fant, bi ſupra 1. 
1. p. 77, 78. 


nor any union without à reformation of it. And 
ing repreſented what qualifications were neceſſary 
to a Pope in order to be the Sun of the Church, he 
aſſerts, that a Pope without them is not a Pope, but 
a mere phantom and idol of one. ** If, for inſtance, 
„ ſays he, a Pope enters unlawfully into the Church 
« through a criminal ambition; if his morals are vi- 
“ cious and ſcandalous; if he governs in too neg- 
« ligent or tyrannical a manner, he can never poſh- 
„ bly be conſidered as the Sun of the Church. I 
„ wiſh, continues he, the holy Trinity would break 
* to pieces thoſe three Statues, which have raiſed 
« themſelves in the Church. I have ſaid long ago, 
„ that however adorable a Trinity of Perſons may be 
in the Godhead, a Trinity of Popes is equally abo- 
* minable.” His manner of explaining the Emperor's 
duty with regard to the affairs of the Council, is as fol- 
lows. © The Emperor, ſays he, is come here, not 
to preſide over us, but to be uſeful to us; not to 
determine authoritatively concerning [Eccleſiaſtical 
„and ſpiritual affairs, but to ſupport by his power 
„ whatever ſhall be reſolved by the Council; not 
that he would interpoſe in forming decrees or con- 
firming them, but rather in obſerving them religi- 
„ ouſly himſelf, and repreſſing and ſubduing the 
<« rebellious and diſobedient with the temporal ſword. 
He reduces to three heads, all that was neceſſary 
for the Council to deliberate upon; that is, the re- 
formation of the church, the union, and the 
good government of it, and fome proper precauti- 
<< ons to prevent ſchiſms and other diſorders. As he 
is of opinion, that nothing but a general Council 
can reduce the church to ſuch a ſtate, he concludes, 
that it is a pernicious error of the flatterers of the 
Pope, when they have the confidence to detract ſo 
far from the authority of the Council, as to fay, 
that the Pope is not obliged to follow their reſolu- 
tions, and that his judgment is to be followed, tho” 
* 1t be contrary to that of the Council. This opi- 
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* nion, ſays he, is founded upon nothing but ſome 
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« decretals (3), which are miſunderſtood, and ſome (3) Von der 
« poſitive: laws, which have been introduced in op- Hardt, tom. 1. 
« poſition to the law of Nature and of God, and to f 449, 450. 


„ the prejudice of the Church (4). 


(4) See Lenfant, 


LB] That a general Council mas ſuperior to a Pope.) «bi ſupra, 


In the ſixth Seſſion of the Council of Conſtance there 
was a diſpute whether Wickliff's doctrine ſhould be 
condemned in the Pope's name, or only in that of 
the Council, without mentioning the Pope. Ailli 
maintained the latter opinion, becauſe the Council 
was above the Pope, who only made a part of the 
Council; nay, he carried this ſuperiority of the 
Council ſo far, that he affirmed they had a right of 
depoſing him. The Divines, who were of the con- 
trary ſentiments, informed John XXIII of this; upon 
which Ailli wrote to him, that he would juſtify his 
conduct and opinion to the Cardinals and Divines aſ- 
ſembled in council. This he did in a Memorial, 
inſerted in the Treatiſe which he wrote at Con- 
ſtance, concerning the Authority of the Council. over 
the Pope; and he ſupports his opinion by theſe rea- 


ſons (5), © 1. Becauſe ſeveral decrees of Councils, (5) von der 
66 


cc 


* for inſtance the Council of Jeruſalem, which ſpeaks 


in the name of the whole aſſembly, and not of St. 
Peter in particular. 
ſaid that he revered the four general Councils as 
the four Goſpels, for this reaſon, becauſe they 
„were eſtabliſhed by univerſal conſent, it follows 
evidently enough from thence, that it belongs to 
general Councils to determine upon matters of 
faith. 3. That the authority of the Council over 
the Pope takes place, eſpecially in thoſe caſes, 
where the point is to judge berween Popes, who 
are competitors, as it happened in the Schiſm be- 
tween Symmachus and Laurentius, when the Bi- 
ſhops, who were called together by Theodoric, 
c ſpoke in the name of the Council, and not of the 
as — 4. That it is an error, and even, according 
to ſome, an hereſy to maintain, as ſeveral perſons 
* do, that the Council has no authority of itſelf, but 
„ only from the Pope, who is the head; becauſe it 
* would follow from thence that the Council of Piſa 
had no authority, as it was not called by any Pope, 
* and conſequently John XXIII was not lawfully 
« elected, ſince he ſucceeded Alexander V. who was 
* choſen by that Council. 5. That the ſame Coun- 
cil was ſuperior to the Pope, becauſe they depoſed 
two Popes, and that every other general Council 
* may do the ſame. 6. That ſince the Council with 
the Pope, when he is preſent, couſtitutes but one 
© and the ſame myſtical body, of which the Pope is 
4 the head, it cannot poſlibly be ſaid, that one ſingle 
„ member ſhould have more authority than the 
© whole body. 7. That we may conclude in ſhort 
„ from hence how falſe that opinion of ſome Lau- 
« yers is, who pretend, that none but the Pope has 
% right of determining in the Countil; rat the 
« Council has no right but to adviſe ; that the Pope 
« baja liberty of rejectiug the advice and conſultation 
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and even thoſe of divers Popes, are expreſſed in Hardt. tom. 54 


this manner, The Council ordains or decrees ; as b. bo. and Oper. 
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found John Hus in a diſpute concerning Tranſubſtantiation by a very peculiar ſubtlety 
from Metaphyſics [C]. He wrote a, little before the Council was called, A Treatiſe 
concerning the Neceſſity of a Reformation of the Church, with reſpect to the Head and Mem- 


bers of it [D]. He declared his opinion, that it was neceſſary to leſſen the number of 


& he Council, whereas his deciſion muſt always be 
« followed, though it be contrary to the Judgment of 
« the Council. To ſhew the flſity of this opinion, 
the Cardinal afferts, that the univerſal Church, and 
* conſequently the Council which repreſents it, has 
received from Jeſus Chriſt, and not from the Pope, 
< the privilege of infallibility in point of faith, a 
„ privilege which the Pope does not enjoy, becauſe 
he is liable to error. 
[C] A very peculiar ſubtlety from Metaphyſics. 
Hus was charged with maintaining, that he material 
\ bread continued in the Sacrament after conſecration 
and the pronunciation of the words. He anſwered 
this article by appealing to God, that he had never 
advanced or believed that propoſition. He only ac- 
knowledged, that the Archbiſhop of Prague having 
forbid him to uſe the word Bread, he could not com- 
ply with his injunction, becauſe in the ſixth chapter of 
St. John's Goſpel Chriſt is called ſeveral times the 
(6) He means Bread of Angels, which came down from heaven (6), 
the Bread of Hea- to give life to the world; but that he had never 
N ye — ſpoken of materia/ bread. Cardinal d'Ailli holding a 
ah, 3 8 paper in his hand, which he ſaid he had received 
Of the Rad, of the day before, asked him whether he believed the 
Chrit, tol. 163. Univerſale à parte rei; which is a mere ſubtlety of 
Metaphyſics, and is generally exploded now by the 
beſt Philoſophers as a diſpute about words only, Hus 
declaring that he believed it, becauſe it was the doc- 
trine of St. Anſelm, and ſome other Doctors, the 
Cardinal preſſed him with a Dilemma, in order to 
ſhew, that he muſt either renounce the Univerſale a 
parte rei, or elſe believe, that the material bread con- 
tinues after conſecration. Hus extricated himſelf out 
of this difficulty, by ſaying, that Tranſulſtantiation 
( Det gui» $245 miracle (7), which could never be drawn into 
don oj: in has a conſequence with regard to natural things; jult 
lar, pare in the ſame manner as ſome of the beſt Philoſophers of 
"4toriali, art? the preſent age act, when they are urged with conſe- 
tal: Tranſublans : 3 « 
, „ quences drawn from their own principles againſt the 
tune mutatur, wel real Preſence and Tranſubſtantiation. In ſhort, Ail- 
tranſit in corpus li's objection affected Hus no more than it did all 
Chriſti, vel tran- the Scotiſts, who believed the Univerſale d parte rei; 
JuoSantiatur, ſed and it muſt be owned, that this conduct of the Car- 
nitilominus in . , . . . 
o/iis n:ularitus dinal in this point was a piece of art unworthy of 
ſuvjeatur. Oper. bis character, ſince inſtead of being ſatisfied with 
Hus, fol. 12. 2. Hus's expreſs declaration, he endeavoured to extort 
(3) Lenfant, tom. hereſy from him by the ſubtleties of the ſchools (8). 
I. lib. 3. pag- [D] A Treatiſe ancerning the Neceſſity of a Refor- 
399, 310. mation of the Church, with reſpect to the Head and 
Members of it.] This Treatiſe was firſt publiſhed from 
a manuſcript at Vienna by Dr. Von der Hardt, who 
divided it into thirty chapters. The firſt chapter con- 
tains a general repreſentation of the corruption of 
the Church, and a confutation of the pretended in- 
fallibility of the Pope. We are not to imagine, 
„ ſays Ailli, that St. Peter by receiving the Keys 
* of the Church became exempt from the poſſibi- 
„ lity of finning, ſince the whole time that he 
© continued upon earth, it was in his power to err 
and fin, according to the uſe, that he made of 
* his liberty. It is a miſtake to ſay, that when a 
* man is choſen Pope, he becomes a Saint upon 
„that very account, as the Canoniſts ſay, who pre- 
* tend that the Papal See finds the Pope a Saint, or 
* makes him ſo. We read that there have been 
« Popes who were heretics, ne:romancers, covetous, 
« proud, or criminal in other reſpects; ſo that it is a 
« great Paradox to ſay, that their election to the See 
„ confers ſanctity upon them.” In the ſecond chap- 
ter he ſhews, that in order to reſtore peace to the 
church, it was neceſſary to oblige the three com- 
petitors to agree, that he, who ſhould be choſen 
afterwards, ought to be a man of prudence and un- 
deritanding, and of an exemplary life, and capable 
of executing that function. That ſuch a choice 
might be well managed, he was of the ſame opinion 
with Gerſon, that the whole affair was not to be com- 
mitted to the Cardinals alone, but that the ableſt 
Prelates ſhould be joined with them; becauſe if 
the Cardinals had the election entirely in their pow-— 
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er, they would certainly chooſe one of themſelves 
to the great ſcandal of the Church. 7 wiſh, ſays he, 
at the end of this chapter, that I could but ſee the 
three Popes, who are competitors, in their pontifical 
habits, acting each of them like Popes, and officiating 
pontifically at the ſame time ! I am very certain that 
they would be ſo confounded to ſee themſelves altoge- 
ther in this ſtation, that they would not heſitate a 
moment about reuniting the Church under one ſingle 
Head. The third chapter is againſt reſervations, and 
other ſimoniacal practices. He affirms, that the 
Church had been about 860 years without the leaſt 
mention of reſervations. In the fourth chapter he 
declares, that the Pope ſhould be obliged to obey 
the Decrees of the Council; otherwiſe the Archbi- 
ſhops and Biſhops ſhould be authorized to pay no 
longer any regard to him, and to reject his Bulls. 
In the fifth chapter he ſays, that the Pope ought not 
to be allowed to give the management of the pa- 
trimony of the Church of Rome to his nephews 
or relations, but to thoſe Cardinals, whoſe prudence 
and honeſty are well known, and who ſhould be 
choſen by the conſent of their whole College. He 
maintains in the ſixth chapter, that if this patrimony 
1s well adminiſtred, it will be ſufficient to maintain 
the Pope in a very noble manner, without any oc- 
caſion for his reſerving the eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices, to the prejudice of the Churches, and the 
Paſtors of them. In the ſame chapter he likewiſe 
repreſents very ſtrongly, that it is a great abuſe to 
give archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and abbeys in con- 
mendam to Cardinals, becauſe they commit them to 
the care of Mercenaries, who negle& the flock. I. 
it neceſſary, ſays he, that Cardinals ſhould live in 
Jo much pump and ſplendor, and that a man, who 
was ſeen yeſterday walking in the ſtreets attended 
only with one Clergyman, as ſoon as ever he is made 
Cardinal, ( FokTUNa ANNUENTE, i. e. BY THE 
* FAVOUR or FoRTUNE,)” ſhould take up ſo much 
room, that the world is ſcarce capable of holding him, 
and ſhould be followed by as great a train, as if he 
was at the head of an army, juſt ready to join battle. 
In this manner the Cardinal ſpeaks of his brethren. 
The other chapters are employed in the firſt place a- 
gainſt the reſervations, the original of which he aſcribes 
to Boniface VIII, John XXII, Benedi& XII, Clement 
VI, and his Succeſſor; next, againſt ſimony, and the in- 
capacity and unworthineſs of thoſe, who are raiſed 
to places in the church; and then againſt titular Bi- 
ſhops; and thoſe, who do not take Orders; which 
abuſes were very frequent in Germany. He pro- 
poſes in the thirteenth chapter an aſſociation between 
the Emperor and the Pope, by which they engage 
to aſſiſt each other with their forces and authority, 
in order to recover the eſtates which have been 
wreſted both from the Empire and the Church in 
Italy and other Countries, In the fourteenth and fit- 
teenth chapters he ſpeaks firſt of engaging the 'Turk- 
iſh and Pagan Princes, who are converted to Chriſtia- 
nity, to ſwear ſolemnly to the Pope and the Empe- 
ror, that they will not make any treaty with Infidels 
and Schiſmaties; next he propoſes to mark out 4 


general paſſage (9), in order to go and conquer the (9) Va 
Holy Land, as it was executed under Pope Urban II,“ 


and the Emperor Henry V, at the time of a ſchiſm, 
and to raiſe for that purpoſe tenths throughout all 
Chriſtendom for the ſpace of three years. He pre- 
tends, that ſuch an expedition wool! extremely pro- 
mote the union, becauſe it would purge Chriſtianicy 
of a great number of bad ſubjects, who diſturb and 
divide it. It is much better, ſays he, to raiſe the 
tenths for a pious undertaking, than to grant then, 
as the Popes do, to Chriftian Princes, in order that 
they might make war upon each other. We have 
two remarks of Ailli in the ſeventh and ninth chap- 
ters, which deſerve to be taken notice of; the firit 
is, that the Popes by their reſervations had alienated 
ſeveral kingdoms from the Church of Rome, as Sicily, 
Bohemia, — England, Sweden, and Denmark ; 
becauſe ſince the time of Boniface IX, the Clergy 

never 
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E], and to ſuffer people to work upon Feſtivals after ſervice 


was over [F]. He ſhewed himſelf favourable to the Jews [G]. 


never went out of thoſe kingdoms to the Court of 
Rome, in order to procure benefices. The other 
remark is, that as it was the ſimony of John XXIII, 
which had raiſed John Hus, and occaſioned all the 
troubles in Bohemia, there was no manner of hopes 
of appeaſing theſe diſorders, but by the reformation 


3 Lenfant, of the Court of Rome (10). 
— 2. 1-7. p· [E] NMecgſſary to lefſen the number of Monaſteries 
0% & ſex and Monks.) He objected particularly againſt the 


Mendicant-Friars, who were very numerous and 
chargeable to the Public, and injurious to the real 
objects of charity; and he thought it extremely pro- 
per to prevent ſuch a great variety of orders, which 
maſt inevitably give occaſion to diſtinctions of vani- 
ty and pride and contention amongſt them. His 
words are as follow: Videtar mihi quod tanta religioſo- 
rum numeroſitas & wvarietas non expediat, gue indacit 
ad varietatem morum, & guandogue ad contrarietatem 
& repugnantiam obſeroationum, & ſepe ad fingula- 
ritatem & ad ſuperbiam & vanam extollentiam uni- 
us flatus ſuper alium. Et maxim? videtur neceſſa- 
rium, ut diminuerentur Ordines Mendicantium, quia 
tot ſunt & in numero conventuum & in numero ſup- 
poſitorum, ut eorum ſtatus fit oneroſus hominibus, 
damnoſus leproſis, hoſpitalibus ac aliis vere pauperi- 
bus, quibus convenit jus & verus titulus mendicandi, 
ipſis guogue curatis parochialibus, & fi bene conſi- 
deretur, etiam prejudicialis omnibus ecclęſiæ ftati- 
(11) Alliac. 2p. 5 (11). 
Gerſon, tom» 22 [F] To work upon feſtivals after the ſervice was 
— over.) The great number of holy-days was complain- 
ed of at that time. Ailli expreſſed himlelf very 
ſtrongly upon this ſubje& in his Treatiſe of Refor- 
mation, as well as upon the prodigious number of 
images and paintings in the churches. © Except on 
Sundays and the great Feaſts of the Church, the 
« people ſhould be permitted to work on Feſtivals, 
«© when the offices of the Church are over, as well 
* on account of the debauchery and exceſs, in 
« which the greateſt par: of them ſpend thoſe days, 
* as from regard to the working people, who have 
« gccaſfion for their whole time, in order to maintain 
(12) Ibid. p. 91. cc themſelves (12).” 
Hr [G] Favourable to the Fews.] The Jews had been 
357. 7 PE All along expoſed to the utmoſt ſeverities and perſe- 


cutions ; they were baniſhed from England in 1291 

(13) from France in 1295, and, from ſeveral parts of (r;) Cave, 77, 
Germany in 1298. Innocent III, and Clement V, Lt. p. 667. cd. 
iſſued out Bulls, in order to diſcover thoſe ſews, Cn. Allobroge 
who had exerciſed uſury, and to oblige them to re- 

fund the intereſt of the money, which they had lent 

to the Chriſtians. In ſhort they were very often 

maſſacred upon the pretence of crucifying Chriſtian 

children, and ſtealing and tearing to pieces the hoſt. 

But Ailli and Henry of Heſſe, a famous Doctor, who 

was contemporary with him, expreſſed themſelves 

in favour of the Jews ; the former in his Treatiſe of 

Reformation, and the latter in his Connje! of Prace 

(14). Ailli declares, that the ſews, who were con- (7 Apud Ger- 
verted, ought to be left in poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 328 * 
leſt being preſſed by poverty they ſhould turn apo- 

ſtates, and accuſe the Chriſtians of impiety. Ten 

ut Fudeorum converſorum bona non rapiant, ſed ad 

vitæ neceſſitatem tis poſſidere permittant, ne egeſtaie 

compulſi apoſtatent, & Chriſftianos impietatis arguant 

(15). However the regulation. of the College of (15) Alliac. apud 
Reformation at Conſtance was not extended very far Gerion. tom. 2+ 
with regard to the Jews. It was only determined, f. 915. 

that when a Jew was inclined to become a convert, 

he ſhould be obliged to give up but half his goods 

as well moveable as immoveable, by way of reſtitu- 

tion for his uſury among Chriſtians, and that the 

other half ſhould be left him by way of Alms, for 

the ſupport of himſelf and his family. The reader 

will not perhaps be diſpleaſed to ſee ſo equitable a 

Decree of that Council in the original Latin. zig. 

ut expertum, quam fplurimi Judæi utrinſque ſexus 

Bominet, per ujuram atcquiſita reſtituere metuentes, 

ad Chriſtianiſmum ſuſcipiendum alias ſatis inclinati, 

ſeorfim abierunt, in ſud perfidis tanguam deſperati 

remanentes: Ides her Synodus ſacroſan#a aeternit & 

ordinat, qued Fudeus ad fidem Catholicam venire vo- 

lens, non niſi in quantum medietas cjus ſulſtantiæ, 

tam in mobilibus quam immobilibus ſe extendit, eis à 

quibus aſuras, ſi ſuperſint, recepit, aliaguin heredi- 

bus ſecundim proportionem nſurarum receptarum, re- 

ſtituere teneatur ; religqua medietate ſibi & ſuis libe- 

ris abſque mendicitate educandis in modum elcemoſyne (16) See Lenfant, 
miſericorditer derelifta (16). * 


AILRED, ALRED, EALRED, or ETHELRED, a Monk of the Ciſtercian Or- 
der, was Abbot of Riveſby in Lincolnſhire (a). He flouriſhed about the year 1150. He was (a) cave, H. 
educated in Scotland with Henry the fon of David King of Scots; after which he re- 7+ Sgt. Cie 
turned to England, where he retired to the Monaſtery abovementioned, and diſtinguiſh- Aldheg. 1720. 


ed himſelf by the extraordinary ſanctity of his life, and the extent of his learning, for 
he was a maſter of every branch of Literature, 


Allobrog. 1720. 


His. merit alone raiſed him to the 


dignity of Abbot of that Convent, where he wrote ſeveral pieces [A]. He was highly 


[4] He wrote ſeveral pieces.) Hiſtoria de Vita & 
Miraculis S. Edwardi Regis & Confeſſoris ; That is, 
* The Hiſtory of the Life and Miracles of St. Ed- 
„ward the King and Confeſſor;“ printed among the 
Engliſh writers publiſhed by Twiſden at London 
1652 (1). The Life of St. Edward the King dedicat- 
ed to Laurence Abbot of Weſtminſter, and written 
in Elegiac Verſe, is extant in Manuſcript in Genvil 
(2) Claſs B. Co. and Caius College at Cambridge (2). Genealogia Re- 
dice 52, gum Anglorum, i. e. The Genealogy of the Kings 
(3) P. 347, „of England,” printed in Twiſden's Collection (3). 

| De Bello Standardii tempore Stephani Regis, anno 

(4) Ibid. p. 335. 1138 (4). i. e.“ Of the Standard War in the time 
* of King Stephen in the year 1138.” Hiſtoria de 

5) Ibid. p. 415. Sanctimoniali de Watthun (5). i.e. © The Hiſtory 
of the Nun of Watthun.” Sermones de tempore 

& Sanf#is. i. e. Sermons upon Time and the 

Saints.“ In I/aiam Prophetam Sermones XXXT. 

i. e. Thirty one Sermons upon the Prophet Iſaiah.” 

Speculum Charitatis Libris II]. cum Compendio ejuſ- 

dem. i. e. The Mirror of Charity in three Books, 

* with an Abridgment of it.” Tractatus de puero 

Feſu duodecenni in illud Luc. II, cum factus eſſet 

Jeſus &c. i. e. A Treatiſe concerning the child 

“ Jeſus when he was twelve years old, upon that 

<< paſlage of St. Luke ii. en he was twelve years 


(1) Pag. 369. 


eſteemed 


* o/d, c.“ publiſhed by David Camemrius (6). De Spi- (6) De Sertorum 
rituali Amicitia Lib, III. 1. e. ** Of Spiritual Friend- Fertitudine, l. 3. 
“ ſhip, in three Books.“ Theſe five laſt pieces were 2 Par gj. 
publiſhed by Richard Gibbons a Jeſuit at Do-way 3“ 

1631, and in the Bibliotheca Ciſtercien/is (7), and in ( Tom. 8. p. 
the Bibliotheca Patrum (8). Regula ad Incluſas jea 16. 
Moniales ; i. e. Rules for the Nuns”, falſely aſerib- (3) Tom. 23. 
ed to St. Auſtin, but printed in Ailred's name in b 1. 
Holſtenius's Collection of Rules (9). Tractatas de Do- (g) part 3. pag. 
minica infra Oftavas Epiphanie, & Sermones AI de 10g. 
Oneribus Eſaie ; i.e. © A Treatiſe concerning the 

Sunday before the Octaves of Epiphany, and ele- 

ven Sermons upon IIaiah's Burdens,” printed a- 

mong St. Bernard's works. The reader will find in 

Bale and Pits an account of his other works, which 

are not now extant, or were never publiſhed ; and a 

very exact catalogue of thoſe writings of his, which 

are till in Manuſcript, with the Libraries where 

they are to be found, in Oudin (10). His Specu/um (10) Ub! ſupra, 
Charitatis, is an excellent work, and full of noble Col. 1488, 1489, 
maxims concerning the love of God, and other Chri- | = "09% 
ſtian virtues ; and his Treatiſe De Spirituali Amicitia 


is written in the manner of a Dialogue, whecein he 


endeavours to ſhew, that there can be no true and 

ſolid friendſhip, but between Chriſtians and Men ot 

Virtue. | T: 
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eſteemed during the reighs of King Stephen and Henry II; and he was canonized on 

account of the miracles which he is ſaid to have performed after his death. Leland, 

% % a Manu- who gives this account of him (), ſuppoſes that he was born in Scotland, and after- 
. = wards came into England; but Dr. Cave is of opinion that he was born in England, (%%% 44», 
Comment, K and educated in Scotland, where he refuſed a Biſhoprick that was offered him, and re- an 1 


Pat ws — turned to England. This point is accurately diſcuſſed in Dempſter (c). He died the % 4% 5 5. 


tom. 2. 8c: 12. 12th of January 1166 (4). He applied himſelf to a devotional kind of writing, and . — 
Pelz 187. edit. endeavoured to imitate St. Bernard in his manner. (4) Cave and 


Lipſiæ 1722, Oudin, ubi ſupra, 


AIMON Prince of the Ardennes, was the father, it is ſaid (a), of the four Heroes, ca) [cu Ber 


which our old Romances ſpeak ſo magnificently of. They are generally called the 2 Ne 


Four Sons of Aimon. They had but one horſe among them all, which was named pid; 7,7 


Bayard. I ſhould not have mentioned a thing, which 1s conſidered only as an idle 

tale, but for the ſake of obſerving, that theſe groteſque ſtories of our old Romance- 

writers, and their Tales of Knights-Errant, have broken in even upon our religion 

itſelf. The ſuperſtition of the people have brought them into their devotion ; and if 

any one had at firſt told theſe impertinent writers, Hæ nuge ſeria ducunt in mala (: (% Hen. 4 
i, e. Theſe trifles will involve us in ſerious conſequences,” he would have proved a Arte Peet, 
true Prophet. The Hiftory of Luxembourgh, written by John Bartols, Abbot of Ep- 
ternach, acquaints us, that Renaud, the eldeſt of theſe four brothers, ſuffered martyr- 

dom for the name of Jeſus Chriſt, and was canonized, and that the church obſerves his 

feaſt ; and that he had churches dedicated to him, and particularly thar of Sr. Renaud 

in the territories of Cologne, to which 1s joined a Convent of Nuns. There is likewiſe 

at Cologne a church of the ſame Saint, near that of St. Maurice, and in it the picture 

of the four brothers upon the wall. They are all ſeated upon the ſame horſe, and the 

eldeſt of them Renaud had a Diadem [a] round his head, as a mark of his being a (©) Ferri # 
Saint. It is pretended, that after he had been a great ſoldier under Charlemagne, he 4 : 
became a Monk at Cologne (c), and died a Martyr; and that upon the account of % Nei 


the miracles, which he did after his death, he had a church dedicated to him (4). _ 1 


(2) The common word is Aureole, a Glory, from exciperert aureolas. i. e. If theſe Huſſites, like 
the Latin Aureola, uſed in that ſignification, but iro- © Foxes, ſhould attempt to ſteal into our famous 
nically, by the Univerſity of Cracow, in the follow- © Kingdom of Poland, we would as carefully ſeek 
ing paſſage, publiſhed in pag. 585 of the 1ſt Tome „ them out, as you have done, and commit them to 
(zd edit. Amſter. 1726) of the Hiſtory of the Council * the flames; ſo that for their heretical opinions 
of Conſtance, by Mr. Lenfant. Si fines inclyti Reg- © they ſhould infallibly receive Crowns of Fire.” 
ni Poloniæ tanquam Vulpecul w ſubintrare See Menage in the word Aureole in his Did. Etym. 
ſatagerent (Huſſitæ) non fignius apud nos ac apud vos CRIT. REM, 
facibus flammeis veſtiti, pro ſuis dogmatibus ignitas 


© AIRAY (HENRY) an eminent Calviniſtical Divine of the Church of England, 
was born in Weſtmoreland, and educated in Grammar learning by the care of Bernard 
Gilpin, who was called The Northern Apoſile. He was ſent by him in 1579, when he 
was about nineteen years of age, to St. Edmund's Hall in Oxtord, where he was ſup- 
ported by Gilpin's generoſity, who likewiſe left him a legacy in his laſt will, dated 
27th October 1582. Soon after he was tranſlated to Queen's College, where he paſſed 
% That is, a through the lower offices of pauper puer ſerviens (a), and Tabarder (5), till he took the (3) 7:4ar4s, we 
p-r ſervirg . degree of Maſter of Arts and was made Fellow in 1586. About the ſame time he entered 14% d“ 
on the Fellows into holy orders, and became a frequent and zeaJous preacher in the Univerſity, particu- they wore f. 
in the Common larly in the church of St. Peter in the Eaſt joining to Queen's College. In 1394 he meh Cad 


Hall at meals, RE hear: upper Gowns, 
and in their took the degree of Batchelor of Divinity, and was elected four years after Provoſt vey like thot« 


| chambers, and of his College. In 1600 he commenced Doctor of Divinity, and ſix years after was made Hen, 


does other ſervile 


work in the Col- Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity. In this office he ſhewed himſelf a zealous main- 

lege · tainer of the Calviniſtical opinions, which were the current doctrines of the Church of 
England at that time. He was highly eſteemed by thoſe of his own ſentiments [A]. 
He wrote ſeveral works [B], and died in Queen's College the tenth of October 1616, 
being fifty ſeven years of age, and was buried in the inner chapel of that College. He 0 Wor's 4; 
had two monuments with inſcriptions erected to his memory (c). There was likewiſe 77 0 un 


1. Col. 408, 409. 
another z «it. . 


[4] He was highly eſteemed by thoſe of his own in the Church of St. Peter in the Eaſt in Oxon, anc 
ſentiments.) They ſaid, that notwithſtanding his re- publiſhed after his death by Chriſtopher Potter Fel- 
ſolutions to continue in obſcurity, and his inclination low of Queen's College. The ju/t and neceſſary A. 
to a retired and private life, his integrity, learning, pology touching his ſuit in law for the Refory of 
and indefatigable pains in the diſcharge of his mini- Char/ton on Otmore in Oxfordſpire. London 1621, 
fterial funRions were ſo eminent, that he could not 8vo, publiſhed by Potter. A Treatiſe againſt bowing 
conceal himſelf from the eye of the world, but was at the Name of Jeſns. Mr. Wood does not mention 
foon brought out of his retirement to the moſt con- when it was printed. This point of bowing at the 
ſiderable oſſices of the univerſity. His care and dex- name of Jeſus was much controverted between the 
terity in the government of his college were likewiſe old Puritans and ſome members of the Church of 
very remarkable; and many perſons of diſtinguiſhed England; and divers pieces were written on both 
merit in Church and State were formed under his ſides. Tho. Beacon, an old Calviniſt, had long be- 
diſcipline. | fore wrote upon that ſubject; and Dr. William Whi- 

[B] He wrote ſeveral works. ] They were all print - taker, and Dr. Andrew Willet, two famous Divines, 
ed after his death; and are as follows: Le&ures up- who were contemporaries with our author, publiſhed 
on the whole Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Philippians. Tracts to the ſame purpoſe. 

London 1618, 4to. Theſe Lectures were preached 6 


Parat 
m Sc. 
Mens. 
Jar. 
« Ec- 
457. 
and 
ſupra, 
. Ber- 
Luxen; 
bt. p- 
achi, 


t. de 
2 


ius in 
Sand: 1 
nua y. 
oetii 
Tberly, 
. 5 03 5 


ardus, of 
r1us, cal- 
cauſe 

re for- 
oats or 
OWNS, 

e thoſe of 


1s A. 
xen. vol. 
408, K * 


1721. 


(c | Paul. Diac. 
Hd. Lengebar. 

|. 6. apud Du 

Cheſne, ibid. 


tom. 2. * 20%, 


Repn. 


Sigon- 


Tal. ad ann, 726, 
7:2. ap. Newton, 


Ober vat. upon 


ſacrum Chriſtophori Airay S. T. Bac. olim Colle. Reg. 


AIS 


Another author of the ſame name, Chriſtopher Airy, born at Clifton in Weſtmorland, 
who became a ſtudent in Queen's College in Michaelmas Term 1621, and at laſt Fel- 
low and Maſter of Arts. He took the degrees of Batchelor of Divinity in 1642, and 
was made Vicar of Milford in Hampſhire, He died the 18th of October 1670, being 
ſixty nine years of age, and was buried in the Chancel of the Church of Milford. He 
wrote beſides other things not mentioned by Mr. Wood a piece intitled, Faſciculus pre- 
ceptorum Logicalium in gratiam Juventutis Academiæ compoſitus; i. e. A Collection of 
« of the Rules of Logic for the Uſe of the Students of the Univerſity.” Oxon. 1660, 
2d ed. 8vo (d). We ſhall give his Epitaph below [C]. 
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(4) Wood, Vols 
2. Col. 470 


veen's College, and the very vigilant Vicar of this 
Church ; a Man of the moſt exemplary integrity, 
Oxon. Socii, & hujus Ecelefie Vitarii vigilantiſini, © and Ter judgment, and of a genius capable 
Viri ſumme integritatis, judicii acerrimi, & ingenii © of all kinds of learning; who in the moſt diffi- 
literarum omnium capacis; qui difficillimo ſeculo inter “ cult times, amidſt all the ſtorms, which agitated 
æſtuantes rerum fludtus clavum rettum tenuit. Mor- © the kingdom, ſtill kept himſelf firm and reſolved 
talitatem tandem exuit 18 Of. annos natus 69, &c. © inthe right courſe. He put off mortality the 18th 
That is, “Sacred to the memory of Chriſtopher Ai- of October, being 69 years of age, &c.” Ts 
« ray Batchelor of Divinity, formerly Fellow of 


[C] We hall give his Epitaph below.) Memoria *© 


c AISTULPH Us the twenty ſecond King of the Lombards (a), ſucceeded his bro- (a) Excerpta 
ther Rachid, who had retired into a Monaſtery, A. D. 750 (0). The Emperors of _ — 
Conſtantinople had then already loſt whatever they poſſeſſed in Italy except the Ex- tr», apud Du 
archate of Ravenna; Rome with its Duchy, including part of Tuſcany and Campania, may ne 
revolting in the year 726, became a free State under the Government of the Senate of t2m- l. f. 693: 
the City. At that time the ;Lombards alſo being zealous for the worſhip of Images, 1! 8 paws rage? 
and pretending to favour the cauſe of the Pope, invaded the Cities of the Exarchate, 3: cap. 7. pat. 
and at length A. D. 752, Aiſtulphus,' King of Lombardy, took the city of Ravenna?“ 
and put an end to the Exarchate (c). The Popes were not pleaſed to ſee that country 
in the hands of Lombards, they thought it would have been much better if they had 
been themſelves poſſeſſed of it; and as long as it belonged to the Emperors they were 
in hopes of getting it, becauſe the Emperors reſiding at Conſtantinople could not eaſily 
defend thoſe countries they (till poſſeſſed in Italy. Therefore Pope Stephen III. know- 


ing better how to deal with the Greek Emperor, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſays (d), than 


t& Proper, of with the Lombards, went to Aiſtulphus and intreated him to return the Exarchate to 


Damel, p. 78. 
(4) Ibid. 
A. C. 753 ˙ 


{*) Newton, ib. 


(f) Excerpta 
Chron. St. Vin- 
cent. apud Du 
Cheſne, ubi ſu- 
Fa, tom. 3 P · 
bez. 


the Emperor [A]. But this not ſucceeding he went into France“, and perſuaded King 
Pipin to take the Exarchate and Pentapolis from the Lombards, and give it to St. 
Peter (e). At that time Aiſtulphus endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of Rome; he 
had already put the city and the country round about it under contribution, requiring 
a piece of gold from every perſon at Rome (f): Pipin firſt ſent Embaſſadors to Ai- 
ſtulphus, demanding of him not to commit any hoſtilities in the territories of Rome, 
and to reſtore the cities he had taken, which the Pope claimed as belonging to St. Pe- 
ter's Patrimony. Aiſtulphus received the Embaſſadors very honourably, but yet he 
refuſed to comply with their requeſt, and in his turn ſent an Embaſſador to Pipin, no 
doubt, in order to repreſent his own right to the Provinces which the Pope claimed - 
[B]. The King of France finding that Aiſtulphus would not hearken to his Embaſ- : 
1adors, entered the next year into Italy, and advanced as far as Maurienne (C. As 4 A Count) 
ſoon as Aiſtulphus was acquainted with it he came with all his forces againſt the French, 
| but 


[4] Stephen III Fnowing better how to treat 
with the Greek Emperor than with the Lombarat, 
went to Aiſtulphas and entreated him to return 
the Exarchate to the Emperor.) The cunning 
Pope, who wanted to encreaſe his power, knew 
very well that the Emperor being far off, and more- 
over encompaſſed with enemies on every fide, could 
not eafily maintain his dominions in Italy., Whereas 
the King of Lombardy being next at hand was in 
a condition to keep all the conqueſts he could make, 
and was too hard a match for the Popes. Stephen 
under pretence of maintaining the Emperor's caule, 
pleaded his own; ke was perſuaded, that if once the 
Exarchate was out of the hands of the Lombards, 
it would be an eaſy matter for him to become ma- 
iter of it. Aiſtulphus was wiſe enough to know 
that the Popes were already too powerful, and that 
their tyranny would become inſufferable, if the tem- 
poral ſword was added to the ſpiritual, of which he 
knew how to make uſe with pride and inſolence. 
But Pipin's ſtupidity is ſurprizing; he knew how 
powerful the Popes were already, tho' they had not 
yet any temporal dominions, fince it was to Pope 
Decks he owed the Crown ; and how uncontroul- 
able muſt their authority be if they became temporal 
Princes, yet Pipin, by an untimely gratitude labour- 
ed to forge chains, by which he himſelf might be en- 
flaved. It is to him the Popes are indebted for their 


dower, which in a little time they improved to ſuch 
a degree, that they really reigned over all the ſove- 
reign Princes of Europe. 

[LB] Aiftulphus ſent an Embaſſador to Pipin, in er- 
der to repreſent his own right &c.] This Embaſſa- 
dor was Carloman Pipin's own brother, a Benedic- 
tine Monk. He had orders to anſwer the arguments, 
which the Pope's Embaſſadors might alledge, and to 
oppoſe all their efforts. But his endeavours were all 
in vain ; for the King having detected Aiſtulphus's 
craft, was the more confirmed in his reſolution to 
ſupport the cauſe of God's Church and of the Pope. 
It is worth while to ſee in what manner the author, 
who tells us this circumſtance, expreſſes himſelf. 
Nefandiſſimus Aiſtulphus, ſays he (1), Carolomannum 
fratrem benigniſſimi Pipini Regis in Monaſterio beati 
Benedifti, in quo devotè per evolutum temporis ſpa- 
cium monachice degebat, diabolicis eum ſuaſionibus ſua- 
dens, Franciæ provinciam ad objiciendum atque aver- 
Jandum cauſe redemptionis ſanctæ Dei Eacleſiæ, & 
Reipublice Romanorum, direxit. Dumgue illuc con- 
junxiſſet, nitebatur omnind, & vebementius decerta- 
bat. Sante Dei Ecclſiæ cauſas ſubvertere juæta quod à 
prefato nec dicendo Aiſtulfo Tyranno fuerat directus. Sed 
propitiante Domino minim? valuit ſui germani Chri- 
ſtianiſſi mi Pipini Regis Francorum in hoc firmiſſimum 
cor inclinare. Potius autem compertd neguiſimi Ai- 
Aufi verſutid, tots ſe virtute idem excellentiſſimus 
Pipinus 


(1) Anaſtaſius, 
Biblicth. in Vit, 
Stephani III. aps 
Du Cheſne, tom. 
2. P · 210. 


400. 
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but his army was routed and himſelf obliged to fly to Pavia, the capital city of his 
Kingdom. Pipin purſued him cloſely, and pitched his camp very near Pavia, having 
firſt burnt and laid waſte all the country through which he paſt, Aiſtulphus finding 


himſelf very much ftraitened began to propoſe articles of 


peace; he promiſed never to 


moleſt the Pope again, to reſtore him whatever belonged to the Church, and never to 


recede from the allegiance he owed to the King of France. 


Pipin, who as my Author 


(b) Frederic ſays (H), was a very compaſſionate Prince, accepted Aiſtulphus's propoſals, who ſwore 
Scbalaſtici Chron, - ; . 
2pud Du Cheſae, to the promiſes he made, and gave moreover hoſtages to aſcertain the performance of 


tom. 1. p. 774. them. 


Pipin having ſent the Pope with great folemnity to Rome, returned into 


France with a large booty. Aiſtulphus ſoon forgot all his promiſes, which in all like- 
lihood he made only with an intention to break them on the firſt opportunity ; for 
the next year, to revenge himſelf on the Pope, he beſieged the city of Rome [C]. 


The Pope immediately ſent Letters to Pipin [D], wherein he told him, that if he came 
not ſpeedily againſt the Lombards, he would excommunicate him, and deprive him 


of eternal life, according to the power, which was ou him; Pro data ſibi potentia alic- 


nandum fore (Regem) a Regno Dei & vitd eternd. 


ipin fearing a revolt of his ſubjects, 


and being indebted to the Church of Rome, came ſpeedily with an army into Italy, rai- 

ſed the ſiege of Rome, belieged the Lombards in Pavia, and forced them to ſurrender 

the Exarchate of Ravenna, and the region of Pentapolis [E] to the Pope for a perpe- 
(;)Newton, abi tual poſſeſſion [F] (i); and he ſent Fulrad one of his Counſellors an Abbot and Prieſt 
lee, p. 729. io receive all the Cities from Aiſtulphus, to take hoſtages out of every one of them 
(i) Anatafius, (K), who were delivered into the hands of the Pope, who thus became Lord of Ravenna 


Biblieth, ap. Du 
Cheſne, dl f. and the 


Exarchate, a few cities excepted; and the keys were ſent to Rome and laid 
Pra, tom. a. pag- Upon the confeſſion of St. Peter, that is upon his tomb at the high altar, in /gnum veri 
& perpetui dominii, ſed pietate Regis gratuita. 


That is, „As a token of a real and per- 


« petual dominion, but freely granted by the King's piety,,, as the inſcription of a coin 


of Pipin has it, This was in the year 0 


* 


Pipinus Francorum Rex profeſſus ef decertare pro 
causs ſandtæ Dei Ecclefize, ficut pridem jam fato bea- 
tiſſimo ſpoponderat Pontifici. That is, The abomin- 
able Aiſtulphus has ſent Carloman the moſt graci- 
„ ons King Pipin's brother into France, who has liv- 
« ed for ſome time very devoutly, and as a Monk 
„ in the convent of the Benedictines, perſuadin 
« him with diabolical reaſons to object againſt — 
« oppoſe the cauſe of the reſtauration of God's holy 
« Church and of the Roman Commonwealth. When 
« he was come he endeavoured and ſtrove with all 
„ his might to overthrow the cauſe. of the holy 
« Church, according to the direction he had receiv- 
« ed from the aforeſaid, and not to be named Ty- 
« rant Aiſtulphus. But thank God he has not been 
able to bend that way the moſt firm and unſhaken 
« heart of his brother the moſt Chriſtian Pipin 
« King of the Franks. For having found out the 
« artifice of the moſt wicked Aiſtulphus the ſaid moſt 
« excellent Pipin King of the Franks has declared 
« that he would fight with all his power for the 
« cauſe of God's holy Church, as he had promiſed 
„it to the aforeſaid moſt bleſſed Pontiff.” We 
have tranſlated this paſſage as literally as we could, 
to give thoſe of our readers, who don't underſtand 
Latin, a notion of the ſtyle and manner of writing 
of the monaſtic authors. d 

[C] He beſieged the city of Rome.] He had raiſed 
for that purpole a very powerful army, and having 
ſurrounded the city, he aſſaulted it every day during 
three months: He alſo deſtroyed by fre and ſword 
the country round about, and did all that lay in 
his power to take the city. He alſo dug up the ho- 
ly remains of the Saints, and carried them away to 
the. great damage of his ſoul, Corpora Sanforum , 
fodiens eorum ſacra Myſteria ad magnum anime ſue 

(2) 1d. ibid. pag, 4etrimentum abſtulit (2). He alſo took again the fort 

211, or town of Narni (3), which he had before ſurrendred 

(J Situated in by Pipin's Embaſſadors, and which of right belonged 

Umbria, and now to St. Peter (4). 

kl nging to the [D] The Pope ſent Letters to Pipin.] This is what 

ſtate of the Sir Iſaac Newton tells us (5) from Sigonius, but an- 

5 hurch, or the ther author tells us that he went by ſea into France 

0 4) 1d. ibid. (6)." It may be that the Pope wrote to Pipin before 

(5) Ubi ſupra. he went to meet hinj, or perhaps the author quoted 

(6) Leo Marfica- in the margin (6), has blended together Aiſtu phus's 

rus, Chron. Mo- two wars againſt the Pope. For theſe are his words; 

raft. Caſſ nan, Aiſtulfus Longobardorum Rex Ravennam cepit, Ro- 

45. eund. tom. 3. * 4 , A : 

p. 645. ant. objedit menſibus tribus; qud ex causd Pen- 
tifex in Franciam ad excellentiſſimum Regen Pipinum 
ire compulſus eff, That is, + Aiſtulphus King of the 
« Lombards took Ravenna and befieged Rome, for 
5 l 


Chriſt 755 (0). Aiſtulphus intended to take / Ne wi 


tho ſ e ſupra, 


e which reaſon the Pope was obliged to go into 

France to the molt excellent King Pipin.” It ap- 

«« pears by theſe words, that this author thought the 

ſiege of Rome immediately followed the taking of 

Ravenna, whereas there are ſeveral years between 2 

theſe two events (7). NaN 
[E] The Exarchate of Ravenna, and the Region ef e 22 


Pentapolis.] Aiſtulphus was obliged to ſurrender the — 


following cities and towns, viz. Ravenna, Rimini, edit. 3u a Burch. | 


Peſaro, Conca (8), Ceſena, Sinigaglia, Fotli, For- Cabelſ. Su 
limpopoli, Monfeltro, with the city of Narni (q), 2 3 
and ſeveral other places, which are now ſcarce 3: 


known, but which were at that time very conſi- (8) A town 

derable. _ 5 5 
[F] To the Pope for a perpetual paſſiſion.] The Au- Wonen 

thor of a book intituled, The * of the Emperor womed enay''y 


he ſea- 
over the State of the Church, * roits de I'Em- 0% Anaflafius, 


po ſur Vetat Ecclefiaſtique”, tranſlated out of Ita- l. ſupra, p. ali. 
ian into French, and printed in the year 1713 at 

Utrecht, maintains, that, Pipin did not return the 
Exarchate to the Pope who had no right to it, but 

Rei publica Romanæ, to the Roman Commonwealt!: : 

That aſterwards indeed he gave or at leaſt boaſted 

he had given it to the Pope, — that this gift was un- 

lawful and void (10). That book was Jedicated to (10) See Les 
the Emperor, and written at the time that he and E bon 
the Pope were at variance concerning the Duchy ©" od 
of Commachio. We muſt obſerve here, that. Anal- 

taſius, when he {peaks of the Exarchate of Ravenna 

and Pentapolis, expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, 

as to ſhew that they beloaged to the Roman Com- 
monwealth, Jura Reipublice, indeed he does almoſt 

always join the Church to the State, Sante Dei Fe- 

cleſiæ ac Reipublice Jura. And when Conſtantine 
Copronyme ſent Embaſladors to Pipin, to claim for 

bimſelf the City and Exarchate of Ravenna, together 

with the other cities and territories, which Aiſtulphus 

had took, Pipin anſwered that theſe cities and territories 

could by no means be alienated from the power of 

St, Peter, or from the right of the Roman Church, 

or of the Biſhop of the Apoſtolick See. Nulla peni- 

tus Ratione eaſdem Civitates L. poteſtate beati Petri 

& jure Eecleſiæ Roma næ vel Pontificis Abeſtolicm ſee 
3 _ alienari (11). Here indeed the pon (11) Anaſtaßus, 
is joined with St. Peter and the Church, but in ſeve- % 
ral other places no mention is made of the Pope, 

but only of St. Peter and the Roman Commonwealth. 

It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the Pope at firſt claim- 

ed thoſe Cities, not for himſelf but for the Emperor 
Conſtantine, which ſhews that he had na right 10 

poſſeſs them; and how could violence and conqueſt 

give King Pipin any right to diſpoſe of them ? 


(4) Se 
gie pu 
tboli yu 
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thoſe cities again by main force, but he was prevented by death, being killed by a fall 
from his horſe as he was hunting, A. D. 756 (mn). The monaſtick writers give him (=) Anaftaſ. 451 


the moſt opprobrious language, and ſpeak of him in the moſt outragious manner; but ve, 
as they don't relate any particular action that might be the ground of the ill character 4. 756. apud 


they give him, we may ſuppoſe that they blackened his reputation only becauſe he op- Ha. f 
poſed the ambition and covetouſneſs of the Pope; this was ſufficient to gain him the b. 775: 
character of the worlt of tyrants. 9 


AITZEMA (LEO D') a Gentleman of Friſeland, born at Doccum in the year 
1600, was Counſellor to the Hans- Towns, and their Reſident at the Hague. He 
compiled an Hiſtory of the United Provinces, which has fold very well, and is of great 
uſe to thoſe who are employed in political affairs; for we have in that work word for 
word treaties of peace, inſtructions and memoirs of Ambaſſadors, letters and anſwers 
of Princes, capitulations of Cities, and other publick acts in their original language, 
and then tranſlated into Dutch, in, which language the hiſtory. itſelf is written. 
There have been two editions of it AJ. Though it is moſt conſiderable on account of 
the authentic pieces, which the Author has collected with a great deal of patience and 


application, yet I ſhould not venture to paſs ſuch a judgment upon the reſt as Mr. de 
Wicquefort has done [B]. I have heard that this Hiſtorian ſpeaks in a very free and 
unprejudiced manner concerning the diſputes relating to religion. Mr. Arnaud cites 
him for a circumſtance, which is not very advantageous to the character of the Prote- 

0 7 Apolo- ſtants (a). Valerius Andreas mentions one Leo Aetſma, a Friſelander, who publiſhed 

gie pur pt, his Juvenile Latin Poems at Franeker in the year 1617 (b), There are ſome of opi- (5) Valerius 

» 26 nion, that this Poet is the fame with the Hiſtorian, whom we are ſpeaking of in this r 
Article (c). Leo d' Aitzema died at che Hague the 23d of February 1669, after he f Konig, Bib- 

had been about forty years Reſident for the Hans-Towns, which place was procured * 

him by Foppius d' Aitzema his uncle, Reſident for Holland at Hambourg [CJ]. Our 

Leo was a man of great probity, good- nature and affability, charitable to the poor, 

and very well verſed in politics. He ſpoke divers languages, the High Dutch, French, 


v Theſe vo- Italian and Engliſh, His father was Secretary to the Admiralty in Friſeland (d). It (% The Alm. 
2 will not be improper to obſerve, that there has been publiſhed a continuation of Ait- n reßded then 


* * ; * at Doccu » but 
the firſt in 168 5, ZEma in three volumes in folio ; the firſt extends from 1669 to 1679; the ſecond from a — at 
the ſecond in 


83. andthe 1679 to 1687; and the third from 1687 to 1692 (e). A Miniſter named Aitzema, ien. 
thirdin 1693. has writ a piece in Dutch concerning the Sibylls. 


[A There have been two editions of his Hiſtory,] “ ſtyle ; his language is abſolutely barbarous ; and 
The firſt contains fifteen volumes in 4, which were *© the compoſition of his work is a mere chaos He 
printed one after another ; the firſt in 1657, and the * has this in common with the greateſt part of thoſe, 
laſt in 1671. The firſt begins with the ceſſation of © who attempt to write Hiſtory without any proper 
the truce, which was concluded between Spain and * authority or permiſſion, and generally without 
the United Provinces by the mediation of Henry the judgment or veracity (i).“ We muſt confeſs this {1} Wicquefort. 
Great, and extends from the year 1621 to the year judgment is very ſevere and offenſive to a great ma- 4 4nvaſadeur, 
1625. The laſt contains the Hiſtory of the year ny perſons. 3 
1668. The ſecond edition is in ſeven volumes in [C] Foppius d Aitema bis uncle, Refident for Hol. 446. A 
folio, which were printed in 1669 and 1671. The and at Hanbourg.] I find a paſſage relating to him 
laſt volume contains a general table of the other fix, in one of the volumes of Puffendorf, I obſerve 
with an Account of the Peace of Munſter, and a Trea- there, that in 1636 this Foppius, then Envoy from 
tiſe entitled, Le Lion retabli, or The Lion * the United Provinces to the Emperor, affirmed 
which contains an account of affairs in the United at Ratisbon, Salvius had written that the Swedes 
Provinces in 1650, and 1651, with regard to ſeveral were willing to begin- to negotiate a peace at the 
important offices, which were then filled up. This Court of Vienna; and that Salvius denied this (2). (2) Puffendorf, 
Treatiſe was publiſhed before in the year 1652, in However Foppius was very earneſt to negotiate a 4 Kebus Succicis, 
Ato. The Account of the Peace of Munſter was pub- peace; but the Swede did not think him proper for tg . 1 
liſhed in Latin in 1654. ſuch a work ; and it was thought ridiculous, that he 18 : 
LB] As Mr. de Wicquefort has done.) It is Aitze- ſhould intermeddle in ſo great a deſign, when it was 
ma, whom he ſpeaks of in the following words. evident, that fince he was gone over to the Romiſh 
De Hiftory, or Account of Affairs of State and War, Communion, he took every method imaginable to 
„which was written in Holland in fourteen or fif- infinuate himſelf into the favour of the Emperor. 
* teen volumes, contains ſeveral Treaties, Reſoluti- Nec Aitzema idoneus tantæ rei autor habebatur, 
ons, and other authentic pieces; ſo that it may omnibus, qui hominem nirant, irridentibus, quod iſte 
* ſerve as a trealury for thoſe, who have not acceſs heic/e ingerere non dubitaret ; quem preſertim poſt 
to the Records of State ; but what the author gives ſu/ſcepta ſacra Romana gratiæ Ceſaris omnibus madis 


aus of his own, is not worth a Gazette, in what- adrepere conflabat (3). (3) Lem, ib. 
ever light you conſider it. He has no manner of 
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AKAKIA (MARTIN) Profeſſor of Phyſick in the Univerſity of Paris in the 
ſixteenth Century, was born at Chalons in Champagne [A]. He was named Sanzs- 
Malice, that is, without Malice; but according to the cuſtom of that age he changed 
his name to that of Akakia [B], which ſignifies in Greek the ſame as Sans-Malice in 


French, 


[4] He was born at Chalons in Champagne.] Mo- IBI He was named Sans-malice 3 but he changed hi: 
rerl, not underſtanding the meaning of Catanenſis, name to that of Akakia.] This is teſtified by Rene. 
imagined ſeriouſly that Akakia was a Catalan. He Moreau in his Life of Sylvius, and by Gabriel Naudè 
was of Catalonia, ſays he; and to compleat his blun- in his Judgnent upon Auguſtin Niphus (2). See like- 
(1) Qual 1 der, he refers us to Quenitedr, who tells us poſitive- wile /a Mothe le Vayer p. 277 of the xiith tome of (a) Fol. 3. 
rd Vi ly, that this Phyſician was of Chalons, à city, whoſe his works; and Mr. Menage in his Origines de /a (3) Pap. 4. of 
1 Viror. | * Y 8 giges de 1a (3) © ap. 4. of tha 
Trad. p. 51. Biſbop calls bimſelf a Count and Peer of France (1). Langue Franzoiſe (3). Father, Labbe is of opinion, ji N in. 
n | ; that * 
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French. He tranſmitted this name down to his deſcendants, who bear it to this day. 
(% Mcrew is He made a very conſiderable progreſs at Paris under Profeſſor Peter Briſſot (a), and he 
Pd Be. learned from him the greateſt part of what he afterwards publiſhed upon Galen [Cl. 
He was made Doctor of the Faculty of Phyſick at Paris in 1526, Francis I, one of wok. 
chief Phyſicians he was, had a great eſteem for him. I cannot tell in what year he was 
made Profeſſor of Phyſick, but he was ſo, when Geſner publiſhed his Bibliotbeca, that 
is, in 1545. He died in 1551. His arms were Gules with a Croſſet d'or and four 
Cubes of the ſame, and this Motto; 9yzcunque ferat fortuna, ferenda eſt; that is, 
« We mult bear whatever fortune brings.” He married Mary Chauveau widow of 
Silvain de Monthelon, by whom he had one fon, who was Profe ſſor of Phyſick, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. Almoſt all his deſcendants have followed the fame courſe of life 
but there was one who applied himſelf ro ſomething elſe than Phyſick [DJ. Thoſe 
who. have placed the death of our Martin Akakia in 1605, are ſtrangely miſtaken 
(% Menige,0rig- ¶ EJ. Marot ſpeaks of him with commendation z what he ſays is quoted by Mr. 
Fade. . Menage (b). | 


that hit is only ex poſt ſacto, or a pretty alluſion, or nal of Amflerdam (6), that this Akakia had a great (6) It was puts 
rather a nick-name, which was given him, and which ſhare in the intrigues, which were concerted, in or- _ in Seft. 
(% Lobbe Fry. afterwards became the common name of the family (4). der to transfer the Crown of Poland' upon the Duke * 
wies des 4 He founds this opinion upon two reaſons ; the firſt of Longueville, by depoſing of King Michael We 
Frangris, p. 10. is, that Avi ſignifies not 4 man, who is free from are aſſured in that Journal, that the Emperor had 


all malice, but a freedom from malice in the abſtratt. 
The ſecond is, that this Phyſician of Francis I would 
have toritten it Acacia, or ACaKkta, if he had aſ- 
ſumed a name derived from the Greek. 'To confirm 
the former reaſon, he adds, that hi Phyfician, if 
he had been before called Sans-malice, world with 
greater propriety have quitted the feminine Auayiz, 
and taken up a more maſculine name, and one nearer 
to *Arcrucs, Acacivs, words, which were very commun 
among t the Greets and Latins, Who could. forbear 


complained to the 'King of France, and named a- 
mongſt others Mr. Akakia, as one of the chief Mana- 
gers of that 1 that Mr. Atakia was committed 
to the Baſtile, bat that he there applied bimjclf with 
more vigour to the intrigues, which he had be- 
gun, and had more leiſure to carry on his cor— 
reſpondences; in port, that his letters and nego- 
tiations took the ſame courſe as before, nottoitb- 
ftanding bis impriſonment : and that the affair was 
% far advanced, that nothing but the death of the 


laughing at his ſimplicity, who, when his family- Duke of Longueville (7) hindered the en of it. (7) He was kit 
name was BALD, or Viarvous, ſhould turn it into The medals were already ſtruck. This ſecond im = 1 
Greek, and call bimſelf 'Adaxiia or Af? Theſe priſonment of Mr. Akakia laſted but five or fix ,, ef fun 


arguments are very weak, As for the ſecond, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that in propriety he ſhould have 
written either Acacia, or Akakia, S I am of opt- 
nion, that this ingenious Phyſician ſigned his name 
in the latter way. With regard to the other reaſon, 
it is plain, that Father ſays nothing of any import- 


ance; for the maſculine name *Aze&xi; does not an- 


{wer ſo properly as the feminine *Avrzxzia to the 
French word Sans-malice. The compariſon of Bald 
and Virtuous is nothing to the purpoſe, ſince it is 
certain, that Sans-malice has not the nature of a noun 
adjective; and that if a man, who had the name of 
Avec-peleure, (with Baldneſs,) had a mind to turn 
it into Greek, he ought to take that of Syna/opecia 
rather than that of Syna/opecius. 

[C] What he oublbed upon Galen.) He publiſhed 
in 1538 a Latin Tranſlation of two books of Galen De 
Ratione Curandi, i. e. Of the Method of curing,” 
and illuſtrated it with a Commentary (5). Aﬀter this, 


Biblieth. fol. 500, he tranſlated the Ars medica, gue & ars parva of the 


ſame Galen. This work was printed at Lyons in 
1548. He is likewiſe the author of a book print- 
ed at Paris in 1555, entitled, Synopfis eorum, que 
guingue prioribus libris Galeni de facultatibus fim- 
plicium medicamentorum continentur. 

[D] One 4 his deſcendants applied himſelf to ſome- 
thing elſe than Phyfick.] A Letter of Guy Patin 
dated the 22d of July 1664, contains theſe words. 
The King has ſent to the Baile the brother of Mr. 
„ Akakia, our Collegue, for writing ſomething that diſ- 
«« pleaſed the Prince (of Condẽ.) He was employed ſome 
time ago, in the affair of the marriage of the Duke 
of Enguien, and was Secretary to the Embaſſy 
„ in Poland.” Every body is acquainted with the 


months, if we may believe a perſon, whom I en- 1692. 


quired of fince my reading that F-urna/. He 
told me beſides, that Mr. Akakia was ſo pleaſed with 
being choſen to go and foment the troubles of Hun- 
gary, that tho'. he was then ſick, he ſoon recovered 
well enough to enter upon his journey. As he did 
not care to venture thro' Germany, he went to 
England, where he embark'd for Sweden, and from 
thence proceeded by ſea to Riga, and ſo to Poland, 
where he died. He was a perſon of great intrigue, 
and was active in concluding the peace of Oliva. 

LE] Thoje who have placd his death in 1605, are 
flrangely miſtaken.) The author of the Diarium Bio. 


graphicum (8) has fallen into this error; for he writes G 
thus under that year: Martinus Akakia, Gallus Ca- 
TALAUNENSIs, Medicinæ Doctor & Prafeſſor Lutetiæ ni 


Paris. 1. e. Martin Akakia, a Frenchman of Cha- 
« lons, Doctor and Profeſſor of Phyfic at. Paris.“ 
Then he gives the titles of ſeveral of the books, 
of which Akakia of Chalons is really the author. 
If they had known that Briſſot, whoſe Scholar our 
Akakia was, was not in France after the year 1519, 


they would not have extended the Life of his Scholar 


to the year 1605 ; or elſe they ſhould have ſaid ſome- 
thing of-the prodigious age, which he muſt then 


have reached to, What probably led the author of 


the Diarium into this error, was this, that in the 
year 1605 there died a Phyſician, whoſe name was 
Akakia, He was grandſon of this Scholar of Briſ- 
ſot. Guy Patin ſpeaks thus with his uſual cynical free- 
dom: Tro Doctors of our Faculty concerned. themſelves 
in an Apology for Theodore Mayerne Turquet, namely, 
Seguin our elder, who bas always ſupported the Quacks, 


and Akakia his brother-in-law, who died in 1605, of 


(1) It 


which, 

complaints, which a friend of the houſe of Auſtria, the pox, which he brought from Italy, toben he at- quotes, 
diſguiſed under the name of Staniſlaus Lyſimacbus, a tended Count de Bethune, Ambaſſador at Rome (9). (o) Patin. Lett Without 
Poliſh Knight, publiſhed in 1683 againſt the corre- If our Martin Akakia could get ſuch a diſeaſe at the 8. of the itt cath 1 
ſpondence which was carried on between France and time of this Embaſly, he muſt have been without de quot 
ount Tekeli, by means of Akakia and du Vernai- diſpute the oldeſt debauchee in Europe. the Cer 
Boucauld. I have read in apaper entitled, The Jour- pay 
» 167, 

5 (2) He 
AKAKIA (MARTIN) a Pariſian, ſon to the former, was admitted Doctor of Phy- | himlelf, 
ſick of the Faculty of Paris in 1572. Triſtan de Roſtaing, Knight of the King's Order *, * St. Levis (a) Bl 
and Amiot Biſhop of Auxerre, were his patrons [A], and procured him from Charles bee 
| IX Royal 

in Phy! 

[4] Triftan de Roeſtaing and Amiot were his Pa- taken from a, Panegyric to Henry the Third: YVix tenth dt 
trons.] I can give no proof of this more to the dum (it is Martin Akakia, who ſpeaks) igitur in pub- 3 
Por pole, than the following paſlige, which I have ca prafiſſiane, gud nos Carolus Rex Chriſtianiſſimus 3 


G „„ Jrofe ndo 


ett. 
edit. 
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IX in the year 1574 the place of firſt Reader, and Reyes Profeſſor in Chirurgery. 

Four years after this, he was made ſecond Phyſician to Henry III (a). But as he was ( Ses the Re- 

always careful to bring the moſt elaborate Lectures into the Royal Schools, and this k IAI. 

took up a great deal of his time, he was apprehenſive that the viſiting of the ſick, 

and the attendance which he was obliged to pay at court, would be too fatiguing a 

raſk for him; ſo that in order to, eaſe himſelf of this exceſſive burthen, he reſigned 

his Profeſſorſhip, with the King's permiſſion, ro John Martin, a perſon very ca- 

pable of that function, as his writings teſtify [BJ. But this Gentleman having 

conſidered that it would be incompatible with his other affairs, if he ſhould do juſtice 

to it, returned it to Martin Akakia. He ſoon diſpoſed of it again to his ſon-in-law 

Peter Seguin, and died immediately after in 1588, abour forty nine years of age. He 

left two ſons, whom I am going to ſpeak of, and one daughter, who was married to 

Peter Seguin, one of the mott learned Phyſicians of the Faculty of Paris, and who 

exerciſed the profeſſion of his father-in-law in the Royal College from the year 1388 to 

1599. The Treatiſe de Morbis Mulizbribus, and the Conſilia Medica of our Martin, are 

ſcarce known to any perſon, but under the falſe ſuppoſition that they came from the 

ſame hand as the Treatiſes of Martin Akakia of Chalons. I have not ſeen any 

Bibliographer, who has diſtinguiſhed the writings of the father from thoſe of the ſon. 

They aſcribe both the one and the other to Martin Akakia Catalaunenſis. I ſhould 

have been deceived in this point as well as Moreri, if I had not had recourſe to the 

aſſiſtance of ſome friends [C]. The two books de Morbis Muliebribus were inſerted in 

the collection, which a Phyſician, named Ifrael Spachius, publiſhed at Straſbourg in 

1597, of divers Treatiſes upon the Diſeaſes of Women. And with regard to the Con- 

ſelia Medica, we have them in a collection of pieces of the ſame kind, which Schol- 

zius publiſhed at Francfort in 1598. It is very probable that Iſrael Spachius believed, 

that the two books de Morbis Muliebribus were the work of the Scholar of Briſſot. It 

was he, without doubt, who gave the title, Martini Akakie, Medici Regii, & in Uni- 

verſitate Pariſienſi Profeſſoris Medicine Doctiſſimi, Sc. The work had never been print- 

ed; it was hantied about in manuſcript. Spachius knew in general, that Martin Akakia 

wrote it, and he imagined, that this Akakia was the fame, whoſe works were already 

publiſhed ; upon which account he gave him the title of Mattia of Chalons, and not 


that of Regius Profeſſor, which the Author would have given himſelf if he had publiſh- 
ed his book. | 


Triſtande Roſtagnite Equite Torquato fortiſſims, & Ja- not printed till 1578. It follows then, that this 
cubo Amyato Altiſiodorenſium Epiſcops de nobis refe- Martin Akakia muſt have been living in 1575. The 
rentibus, cohoneſtaverat, quadriennium compleveramus; Remarks of Mr. Drelincourt abovementioned prove 
cum tu nos inter tas medicas allegiſti & canſcripſi- this to demonſtration. Now as I had read, that Mar- 
i. i. e. I hid ſcarce cont nued four years in the tin Akakia was Regius Profeſſor of Phyſic from the 
public Profeſſorſhip, which the Muit Ciriſtian year 1577, and that Peter Seguin was put into his place 


« King Charles honoured me with, at the recom- 
„ mendation of Triſtan de Roſtaing, a molt valiant 
« Knight, and James Amyot Biſhop ot Auxerre, 
« when you did me the honour to chooſe me for 
one of your Phyſiciins.” This Panegyric was printed 
at Paris in 1578 with the tollowing title; Martini 
Aatiæ, Regii & Medici & Profeſſoris, ob ſuam in 
ordinem Meatcorum cooptationem Panegyricus Henrico 
Valeſis Regi Chriſtianiſſimis dictus. | 

[BEI The Writings of J. Martin ſhew his capacity. ] 
Rene Moreau publiflicd two pieces. of this author; 
Preleciones in Libram Hippocratis Coi de Morbis in- 
ternis, at Paris in 1637 3 Prelefiones in Librum Hip- 
pocratis Coi de Aere, Aquis, & Lotis, at Paris in 
1646. He has given he Elogium of the author be- 
fore the former. And to the latter are prefixed 
{ſeveral Latin Verles of Anthony Mornac in praiſe 
of the ſame Martin, who was one of the Commiſ- 


ſioners at the famous conference held between du 


Perron and du Pleſſis. 

[C] I had recour/e to the aſſiſtance of ſame friends.] 
Monſieur Drelincourt the Profeſſor was ſo good as 
b. 3 be to acquaint me, that Martin Akakia, author of the 
quotes, though Treatiſe 4e Morbis Muliebribus, quotes not only Fer- 
without ſpecify- nelius and Amatus Luſitanus, but likewiſe the work 
ing it particu- of Scaliger againſt Cardan, and the Co/mecritice of 
larly; but what Cornelius Gemma. Fernelius dedicates his books to 
quotes is in 
t _y 
Convex, 1547- Amatus Lufitanus wrote his II Century (1) 


p. 187, at Rome in 1551 (2) ; Whither he was ſent for by 

(2) ile ſays Pope Julius III. Scaliger's Book againſt Cardan was 

melt, p. 236. not printed till 1557. That of Cornelius Gemma 

(a) He ngen Was Written on occafion of the Star in 1572, and 
eſ1gned 


place, havin 


Henry II, who came to the Crown but in the year 


the zoth of September 1594 (3), I defired to know (3) du Brut, 
what William Du Val ſays upon this in his Cata- Artipuites de 
logue of the Profeſſors of the Royal College. This F. 
knew at laſt by means of Mr. Pinſſon des Riolles (4), (4) Advocate of 
who took the pains in the moſt obliging manner ima the Parliament 
ginable to ſend me ſeveral particulars relating to the ot Paris. 
Akakia's. He acquainted me amongſt other things, I, 

That Martin Akakia of Chalons, Phyſician to Fran- 

cis I, died in 851. From this fact and the remarks 

of Mr. Dreiincourt, it follows neceſſarily, that the 

author of the book De Morbis Muliebribus is not 

Martin Akakia Catalaunenfis. II, That it is true in- 

deed, that Peter Seguin had the place of the King's Rea- 

der in Chirurgery by the refignation of Martin Aka- 

kia his father-in law, from the year 1588 ; but that 

he had occaſion to take out a new Patent in 1594. 

The reaſon was this: During the civil wars the 

number of the Royal Readers encreaſed more than 

the found tion admitted; for ſeveral perſons had 
clandeſtinely procured that office for themſelves. 

Henry IV expelied part of theſe Readers in 1594, 

and gave new Patents to thoſe, whom he retained. 

Peter Seguin was of that number. It was upon this 

account, that this promotion was fixed in the year 

r594 by the author of the Antiquitez de Paris; but 

if that author had been exact, he would not have (a- 

tisfiec himſelf with ſaying, that Peter Seguin ſuc- 

ceeded Martin Akakia in his place the 2oth of Sep- 

tember 1594. He would have been cautious, left 

his readers might have imagined, that Martin Aka- 

kia died that year, and that Peter Seguin was then 

firit choſen Regius Profeſſor. Now whoever ſays, thus 

would give us two egregious falſities. | 


Key made the AKAKIA (MARTIN) ſon to the latter, was admitted Doctor of Phyſick at 
in Phyke the Paris, the firſt year of his being a Licentiate, in 1598. He became Regius Profeſlor 


tenth of dept. 


1:90, 1,2 of Chirurgery the year after, upon the reſignation of Peter Seguin his brother. in- lau 
"nation of (a). He took a journey to Rome; and died of ſickneſs at Paris, without leaving any 


Jun Duet, 


Utze, 
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vue, in 1605. He was interred with his father at St. Germain de l' Auxerrois. His 
brother Jobn Akakia, promoted to the degree of Doctor of Phyſick at Paris the firſt 


year of his being a Licentiate 1612, was 
in 1620, He left ſeveral children [A]. 


4 [A]. John Akatia left ſeveral children.] 1. Mar- 
(1) He was al- tin Akakia, Royal Profeſſor in . which 
_—_ lo, — place he reſigned in favour of Mathurin Denyan, and 
2 ine died ſome time after, in 1677, leaving behind him a 
his Catalogue in ſon, who = 3 Clerk to the Controller General of the F i- 
1644 nances, and a daughter married to Mr. le Vayer de 

Boutigni, Counſellor of the Parliament of Paris. 


II. Roger Akakia, who was the man of intrigue, men- 


hyſician to Lewis XIII, and died in Savoy 


tioned above in the remark [O] of the firſt Akakia. 
III. Chatles Akakia, a very pious Clergyman, at- 
tached to the Society of Port-Royal. IV. Simon Aka- 
kia, call'd du Pleſſis, Agent for the Ladies of Port- 
Royal. V. N. Akakia known by the name of Mr. du 
Lac. He takes care of the late Mr. du Saci's writings 
upon the Scripture. There were likewiſe other chil- 
dren of John Akakia beſides theſe five. 


AKIBA, a famous Rabbin, flouriſhed a little after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by 
Titus. He was a Jew only by the mother's ſide; and it is pretended that his father 
was deſcended from Sifera, General of the army of Jabin King of Tyre. Akiba lived 
in the country till the fortieth year of his age, where he. had no very honourable em- 

loyment, for he kept the flocks of Calba Schwa, a rich citizen of Jeruſalem. At 
Faſt he began to ſtudy, at the deſire, of his maſter's daughter, who promiſed to marry 
him, if he ſhould make any conſiderable progreſs in the ſciences. He applied him- 
ſelf ſo vigorouſly to his ſtudies during the four and twenty years, which he paſſed 
in the Academies, that afterwards he was attended by a e wg number of ſcho- 


lars, as one of the one maſters in Iſrael, He had twenty 


He declared himſel 


our thouſand ſcholars. 


for the impoſtor Bar-cochebas (a), and aſſerted, that it was of 


him that we muſt underſtand the words of Balaam, A Star fhall riſe out of Jacob, and 2 ) This wor 
that in him they had the true Meſſiah (5). He was not contented with doing for him brew, « {= f 


brew, @ ſon 


e) Ibid. P 14. what Samuel did for the two firſt Kings of the Jews, that is, anointing him (c): he , Se. 


was reſolved to proceed further, and take upon himſelf the office of Maſter of the Le Kl 


: ; mt Schedief 
0 Ibid. p. 9 and Horſe (4) to him. The troops which the Emperor Hadrian ſent againſt the Jews, who ##ic Pai 


icum de Fudæo- 


under the conduct of this falſe Meſſiah had committed horrid maſſacres, exterminated 7m Pſeudo Mes 
r this· faction. Akiba was taken and put to death with great cruelty ſe). They tore his“ b 


mudico Erif, fol. leſh with iron-combs, in ſuch a manner as to protract the torment, and at laſt he was 


21. burnt to death with a ſlow fire (). He lived a hundred and twenty years, and was 
(/) 10:3 buried with his wife in a cave upon a mountain not far from Tiberias. His twenty 


nadie BERA- four thouſand ſcholars were buried round about him upon the ſame mountain (C. I) bid 5.15. 

CHOS, fol s. relate theſe things, without pretending that they all ought to be believed. It is 1 
gined, that he invented a ſuppoſititious work under the name of the Patriarch Abraham 
[ 4]. Some charge him with a more heinous impoſture than this, which is, 


© ex Auftrre Li- 
IS ima % DE CIP- 


that he altered u, & Lain 


the Hebrew text of the Bible [B], in order to anſwer an objection of the Chriſtians 101 tranſlati, 
| | he 


[4] It is imagined, that he invented a ſuppoſititi- 
ous work under the name of the Patriarch Abraham. | 
This book is intitled Sepher Fezirab, that is, the 
Book of the Creation. See the remark [E] of the ar- 
ticle ABRAHAM, and add to it the following Sup- 
plement. Lambecius was miſtaken in ſaying, that 
this Book of the Creation was printed at Mantua firſt 


(1) Lambecii (1); for the edition of Mantua in 4to, with the 
Ii. Literariæ 


Commentary of Abraham Ben Dier, and that of ſe-, 
Prodrom. p. 53. 


apud Placcium veral other Rabbins, whoſe names we have mention- 
4e Pſcudonymis. ed in pag. 536 of the Critical Hiſtory of the Old Je. 


p. 134 ſtament, was preceded by the Paris Edition in 1552, 


in 8vo. The ſame book was printed at Baſil in folio 
in 1 $87, with ſeveral others of the ſame ſtamp. It 
1s of great authority with the Cabaliſts; they per- 
(2) Placcius, ib. formed wonders with it, as they pretend (2). 


[B] He is accuſed of having altered the Hebrew Text 


of the Bible.) This alteration relates to the age of 


the Patriarchs, when their children were born. E- 
very one knows, that in that year they are repre- 
ſented as much older by the verſion of the Septuagint, 


than in the Hebrew text. Adam, for inſtance, if 


we follow the Hebrew text, was an hundred and 
thirty years old, when his wife bore Seth ; but ac- 
cording to the Septuagint, he was then in his two 
hundred and thirtieth year. 'The majority of Di- 


vines prefer the Hebrew text to the Greek. 


Thoſe, who are of a different opinion, are but few 

in number; but to atone for that, they are general- 

ly the moſt finiſh'd Scholars. Father Dom Paul 

ezron, a Monk of the ſtrict Order of the Ciſtertians, 

and Doctor of Divinity of the Faculty of Paris, is 

among this minority. He tells us, amongſt other 

(3) Pezron de things, that the Jews altered the Hebrew Text dur- 
2 — ing the interval between the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
p. 289 e. de by Titus, and the twelfth year of the Emperor Ha- 
Paris in 1687 drian (3). He proves this from the verſion of Aqui- 
in 4to- la, publiſh'd in the ſame year of that Emperor, 


which is very conformable to the preſent Hebrew 
Text. Now as this Aquila, by abandoning Chriſtia- 
nity for Judaiſm, placed himſelf under the diſcipline 
of Akiba, it appears very probable to Father Pezron, 
that we muſt impute this alteration of the Scripture 
to that Rabbin. It is certain, that Akiba as then 
in great eſteem amongſt the Fews, eſpecially thoſe of 
Paleſtine ; for he was about forty years Maſter of 
the College, which they had at Fabus, or Tiberiasr, 
near the lake of Gennezareth (4). .. He had a great (4) Ibid. p. 290 
number of Scholars, and was conſidered as the moſt 
learned man among the Jews; and had ſo much au- 
thority and influence over them, that it was be, who 
declared Bar-chachebas to be the Meffiab (5). (5) Ibid p. 291, 
[C] In order to anſwer an objettion of the Chriſti- 
ans.) © The Chriſtians never diſputed againſt the 
«+ Jews with more force, than at that time, /ays the 
« (ame author (6); and wy never attacked them (6) Ibid. 
„with greater advantage. For they had nothing to 
do, but to ſhew them on the one hand the Goſ- 
pels, and on the other the ruins of Jeruſalem, 
which were before their eyes, in order to con- 
vince them that Jeſus Chriſt, who had fo clearly 
* foretold that deſtruftion, was the Prophet pro- 
% mis'd by Moſes. . . . But they preſſed — very 
ſtrongly with their own traditions, which intimat- 
ed, that the Meſſiah would manifeſt himſelf after 
the courſe of about ſix thouſand years, by ſhew- 
ing them, that this number of years was accom- 
e pliſhed. This confounded them ſtrangely ; and 
this is without doubt the reaſon, why it is ſaid in 
the Talmud, that Akiba and Samſai reckoned the : 
years, (7), from whence ſuch ſtrong arguments (7) Tal 
were drawn againſt them.” It is certain, that the — 2 y 
Jews might anſwer the objection concerning the ſix 
thouſand years, if the Bible was then as it is now 3 
for it is plain, that it does not give this number of 
years fram Adam to Jeſus Chriſt, | 
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— who that Rabbi Akiba, the ſon of Joſeph, was the firſt 
eompiled it, was compiler of the Dexteroſes, or 
born the ſame day and the Head of the Traditionaries ; that he collect- 


that Akiba died. ꝗ the Traditions, which Hillel, Simeon, and other 


R. Juda Prin- 


d, them all the unwritten Law.) See the paſſage, which 


ALA 


The Jews give him great elogiums [D], and conſider him as one who had taught them 
all the unwritten Law [EJ. The remark, which we ſhall make below, will contain 
ſome particulars of his life. If we are to judge of his Lectures upon other ſubjects 
by his precepts relating to the Houſe of Office [F], we muſt undoubtedly think them 
very ridiculous; | | 
D] The Jews give him great E logiums ] They 
cal him Serbumtaab (8), that is, Authentic. It 
would require a whole volume, ſays one of them (9), 
to ſpeak fully of his merit. His name, ſays another, 
has diffuſed itſelf over the world, and from his Writings of the Chriftiahs. 
mouth we have received all the oral Law: Hujus [F] His precepts relating to the bouſe f office.) 
nomen, (inquit autor libri Zemath David) extit ab uno e Journ ation has been given up to ſuch a ſpi- 
childiſh and chimerical obſervances, that even 
their greateſt Doctors have extended their ritual to 
the machinal actions, as particularly of going to 
ſtool. Unhappy for them, who know not where 
the Eaſt is; for the four cardinal points of the Ho- 
rizon are not all equally favourable, I can give an ac- 
count in Latin ohly of the reſt of theit ridiculous , 
ſuperſtitions. Dixit R. Akiba, ingreſſus ſum aliquands 
poſt Rabbi Foſuam in ſedis ſecrete lacum, & tria ab eo 
didici. Didici 1, qued non verſus Orientem, & Occiden- 


ſame year that Joſeph finiſhed his Antiquities 3 that 
he kept that polt forty years; that he is frequently 
quoted in the Pirke-E/tezer ; and that he wiſhed e- 
ternal damination to all thoſe, who ſhould read the 


lem ex ejus ore accepimus (10). | | 
LE] And they conſider him 4s one, who has taught 


I quoted above, and the book, which Father Pezron 
publiſhed at Paris in 1691 (11). We find there (12), 


ewiſh Traditions, 


api natus of ih ancient Doctors invented; that he added others of 7em, ſed verſus Septentrionem. & Auſtrum, convertere 


die, quo obiit R. 
Alba, de quo 


3 ceived the end of the fifth Century, when they ed jam confidentem ſe retegers liceat. 
a iunt, 1 : 


& Sol occidit 
See Pezron De- 
ſe © ce p · 76. 


(15) Nerva pet- Traditions, of which the Miſna was afterwards com- 
mitted the JeWs 92.7 (14); that he was Aſſeſſor to the Patriarch (15), 


to choole a Pa- 
triarch of their 


Aion. 
(16) Ex Hiero- 


is 


his own invention; that they were all together re- 0 debeamus. Didici 2, quod non in pu erectum, 


| idici 3, quod 
added others, of which the Ta/mid is compoſed, that podex non dextra ſed Siſters manu abſtergendus ſit. 
Akiba (13) made uſe of Rabbi Meir, the moſt famous Ad hec objecit ibi Ben Haſas ; uſque adeo ver? per- 


of all his Scolars, 10 digeft in writing part of thoſe fricuiſti fronten erga Magiſtrum tuum, ut cacantem 
obſervares ? Reſpondit ille, Legis hee arcana ſunt, 


and the Maſter of Aquila and Rabbi Joſe, who was 


the author of the great Chronicle of the Jecos (16) ; 
that he became the Head of the Jewiſh Schools the 


ſpeaking a word. 
ALABASTER (WILLIAM) an Engliſh Divine, was born at Hadley in the 
county of Suffolk. He was one of the Doctors of Trinity College in Cambridge; 
and he attended the Earl of Eſſex as his CO in the expedition to Cadiz in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Ir is ſaid, that his firſt reſolutions of changing his religion 
were occaſioned by his ſeeing the pomp of the Churches of the Roman Communion, 
and the reſpect with which the Prieſts ſeemed to be treated amongſt them; and ap- 
pearing thus to waver in his mind, he ſoon found perſons who took advantage of this diſ- 
ſition of his, and of the complaints which he made of not being advanced according to 
E deſerts in England, in ſuch a manner, that he did not ſcruple to go over to the Popiſh 
religion, as ſoon as he found that there was no ground to hope for greater encouragement 
in his own country. However that matter is, he joined himſelf to the Romiſh Com- 
munion, but was diſappoiated in his expectations. He was ſoon diſpleaſed at this; he 
could not reconcile himſelf to the diſcipline of that church, which made no conſidera- 
tion of the degrees which he had taken before. It is probable too that he could not 
approve of the worſhip of creatures, which Proteſtants are uſed to look upon with 
horror. Upon this he returned to England, in order to reſume his former Religion. 
He obtained a Prebend in the Cathedral of St. Paul, and after that the Rectory of 
Therfield in Hertfordſhire, He was well ſkilled in the Hebrew tongue; but he gave 
a wrong turn to his genius by ſtudying the Cabala, with which he was ſtrangely in- 
fatuated. He gave a proof of this in a Sermon which he preached upon taking his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge. He took for his text the beginning of 
the firſt book of Chronicles, Adam, Seth, Enos; and having touched upon the li- 
teral ſenſe, he turned immediately to the myſtical, aſſerting, that; Adam ſignified Mif- 
fortune and Miſery, and ſo of ch f 
was by no means agreeable to the taſte of the Roman Catholics [ 4]. 


account 


N © '+ Ber 
cloſe-ſtool explain the myſteries of the Law without lch p — 


405. 


ad que diſcenda id neceſſario mihi agendum fuit (17)? (17) Ex Bara-, 
This is a wonderful Doctor, who can even upon the in Moſſechs 


ches, fol. 62, 


e reſt (a). His method of explaining the Scripture 6.) uller's 
ſhall give an job of Ex- 


[4] His method of explaining the Scripture was by 

no means agreeable to the Roman Catholics.) Francis 

Garaſſe, a Jeſuit, having given an account of a very 

i) You will find ſtrange opinion of Iſiodorus of Peluſium (1), goes on 
" at the end of thus: „The expoſition of Alabaſter is ſtill more re- 
tis Remark, u mote from common ſenſe; for he proceeds en- 
« tirely upon the Rabbinical Fancies, which are 

« pleaſant indeed, if they were as well founded, as 

1 they are ſubtilly invented. He ſays in his Apparatus, 

* ch. ix. that Jonas and our Saviour continued exact- 

„ly three days and three nights, the one in the bowels 

&« of the earth, and the other in the whale's belly in 

the manner following. Jonas, ſays he, was carried to 

* the center of the world, as be relates of himſelf, 4d 

« extrema montiun deſcendi, terre vedtæ tircumdede- 

« runt me, i. e. I went down to the bottoms of the 


„ mountains ; the bars of the earth encompaſſed me. 


% Now as be was in that place, he had day and night 
* at the ſame time; for if we 4 ap our Hemiſpere, 
« be had the day in his face, and the night at bis 
« back; and the next morning, the reverſe of - this. 
So that tho" be continued but a day and a half, be 
&« continued three whole days, fine we muſt double the 
« ſpace of time, becauſe he had at once what we have 
« ſucceſſively. Thus our Saviour being in the bowel: 
« of the earth, had like Fonas day and night all 
at once, ſince his ſoul went down to the center 

* the earth, that it might have day on one fd, 
„and night on the other 3 and by this mean; he com- 
« pleated the term of his continuance without violating 
« the fries? of truth, ſa impatient was, be 
« not to leave bis Diſciples comfortleſs.” I ſay, “that 
« this invention does an injury to the holy Scrip- 
ture, as it is fo forced and ſophiſtical, and ſo exactly 


5 K - « reſembles 


ALA 


necount in the Remarks of what they thought of it, and how he managed the ob- 
jection which is urged concerning the three days and three nights which Jeſus Chriſt 


was to continue in the bowels of the earth, as Jonas did in the whale's belly (5). I 74) See Remark 


muſt not omit to mention that his verſes were greatly eſteemed, He wrote a Latin 4]. 
. intitled Roxana, which when it was acted in a College at Cambridge, was 


attend 
at the laſt word of the Tragedy, Sequar, &. 


ar, which was pronounced with a ve 


ſhock- 


ing tone, that ſhe loſt her ſenſes all her life-rime after. Alabaſter was living in 1630, 
His Apparatus in Revelationem Jeſu Chriſti was printed at Antwerp in 1607. As for his 


Spiraculum tubaruum, ſeu fons Spiritualium Expoſitionum ex equivecis Pentaglotti (d) figni- ( QI is PET 
ficationibus, and his Ecce Sponſirs venit, ſeu tuba fulchritudinis, hoc eft demonſtratio quod 0 fre Ke 
non fit illicitum nec impoſſibile computare durationem mundi & tempus ſecundi adventus have been Para. 


with a very remarkable accident (c). There was a Lady who was fo terrified - Fuller J 


orthies, _ 


Chriſti, they are printed at London (e). We may judge from theſe titles hat the taſte _ 


and genius 
River, which I ſhall quote [B]. 


ter he had embraced the Catholic Religion. 


We know well enough, that it is the ge- 


neral cuſtom of thoſe who change their religion. That cuſtom was even more in 


i reſembles the chimera's of the Rabbins. And 

« therefore this book of Alabaſter was juſtly con- 

« demned at Rome. But he was fo great an idolizer 

„% of his own inventions, that he did even worſe 

* than Heliodorus, fince he quitted his Religion, 

* that he might not be obliged to quit his danger- 

* ous and extravagant notions, with which he pro- 

1) Garaſfe, ** faned the Scripture (2).“ Let us add the judg- 
*vine curieuſe, ment of a Jeſuit of the Low- Countries to this of the 

9 Cha at Paris, French Jeſuit. Bonfrerius having condemned thoſe, 


1633 . who after the manner of the Cabala find every thing 
393, 394. * in every paſſage of Scripture, goes on thus: Quod 


nuper ;fecit inſuli nimis irreligios? Gulielmus Alaba- 
fer, qui in itlo ſuo Apparatu ex inanibus hujuſmodi 
undamentis, ne dicam quiſquiliis, conatus eft nobis 
am myſticats theologiam, & (ita ipſe wocat) interio- 
rem Scripture ſenſum ad medullam (re ipſa aliud ni- 
bil quam deliramenta & ſomnia) exprimere. 2ud ex 
re mal? audiit, & Rome cenſoriam cc leſiæ virgulam 
merito expertus e. Quis enim ferat quempiam in 
re tam ſeria, Scripturæ, inquam, interpretatione, 
pro probatir mercibus vendere, que ipſe parùm ſano 

(3) Bonfrerius in £erebro delirarit (3)? i. e. This, ſays be, has 
hs, Prolegemena . lately done by William Alabaſter very abſurdly and 
to his Commenca- ** jrreligiouſly, who in his Apparatus has endeavour- 
ry upon the Pen- e ed frem theſe chimerical grounds, or rather trifles 
_— 7 to raiſe a ſcheme of myſtical Divinity, or (as he 
n 1925 in 4. calls it) the internal ſenſe of the Scriptare, which 
jn reality is nothing elſe than his own whims and 
% dreams. Upon which account he has been 
4% rally condemned, and deſervedly ſuffered at Rome 
* the cenfure of the Church. For who could bear, 
that a man in ſo ſerious a ſubje& as the interpre- 
tation of the holy Scripture, ſhopld obtrude his 
« own. chimerical imaginations and reveries for 
„ ſound doctrine?” e gives us then ſome in- 

ſtances of his extravagant explications. 
We ſhall ſee preſently a Proteſtant, who reproaches 
the Roman Catholics with having tolerated the vifio- 
nary ſchemes of Alabaſter. _ 4 

have been advertiſed by an ingenious Gentle- 
man, that readers do not approve, that one ſhould 


* tell them in general, that ſuch and ſuch a perſon ad- 


vanced a chimerical opinion. This raiſes their cu- 
tioſity ; they would have it ſatisfied upon the ſpot, 
and ſometimes. even without being obliged to the 
trouble of conſulting another book, which they have 
in their ſtudy, This Gentleman therefore thinks, 
that T ſhould eicher have faid nothing of Ifidorus of 
Pelufium, or having obſerved in general, that his 
opinion was extravagant, given an account of it, be- 
cauſe the book of Garaſſ in particular is to be found 
m few private Libraries. T have made uſe of this 
advice; I know the reaſonableneſs of it experi- 
= f * jar oe . 5 upon ung other occa- 
ons 1 have choſe rather to add a Supplement to m 
(4) X ; 2 Commentaries, than to raiſe the — of the - 
ere it der in vain. Iſidorus of Peluſium, in order to make 
Matth. where it. oy , or O ma 
is ſaid, that out the compleat number, ſuppoſes that the darkneſs 
Chriſt was to re- at the Paſſion of our Saviour ought to be taken for 


main in the boww- 7 ; . h i 
1 one night, and the return of the Jight till ſun · ſet for 


three da 'ys and 
ebree nig bis. 


one day. Read what follows: « I anſwer, that it is 
+ rrus, that this paſſage (4) has given a great deal of 


„ method of numbers in them, and giving 


vogue 


*« trouble, in order to reconcile it with the truth of the 
« Hiſtory ; and this was one of the chief arguments, 
„ by which ſulian the Apoſtate endeavoured to o- 
« verthrow the credit of the Goſpel; but it is not 
* ſo deſperate, but that we may give a true and na- 
* tural explication of it, without having recourſe to 
« fancy and invention, as ſeveral authors have done, 


« as we have ſhewn above concerning the hour of the 


St. Ifidore of Peluſium in his firſt 


„ Reſurreftion. 


of the author was; but we ſhall judge better from the words of Andrew bse. 
muſt not forget to mention his Lexicon Hebraicum 
in folio. I have not ſpoken of the Motives of his Converſion, which he publiſhed af- fire. 


ia 
7 dh. 


„ book of Epiſtles, Ep. cxiv, gives a new explicati- 


* on in theſe words: Sic habeto, ſextd hord Para: 
* ceves in crucem attus eſt Dominus, ab hac hord uf, 


„ gue ad nonam tenebre extiterunt; bas tu niftem 


« inteltige : Rurſus bord nn lux, bac tu pro die 
% habe ; nox rurſum Paraſceves ; tum dies Sabbat hi, 
* tum nox Sabbathi Domini dici. According to this 
« explication, it is true that Jeſus Chriſt continued 
* three days and three nights in the bowels of the 
earth; but theſe are days and nights reduced to a 
6 77 ſhort meaſure (5).” 
B 

this author was from the words of Andrew Rivet, 
which 1 Hall quote.) Anno 1607, ſays he (6), gui. 


| | (5) Oaraſſe, Des 
We ſhall judge what the taſte and genius of trine curiaſt, x. 


$92, 593 
(6) Riveti //a- 


dam Pontificinus Anglus, Guilielmus Alabaſtrus, edidit goge ad Soriftu» 


Antwerpie librum, cui titulum fecit: Apparatus in 
Revelationem Chriſti, i» guo profitetur ſe novam & 
admirabilem rationem Ferre inveſtigandi prophetia- 
rum myſteria ex Scriptura ſe ipſam interpretante. 
Thi novam Cabbalam inſtituit, ex qua quidlibet ex 
wvolibet educit, & mutatis vel inverſis aut ſeparatis 
disjunftis Ebreorum vocabulorum literis aut fyl- 
labis, vel etiam in tiſdem variorum numerorum ra- 
tione excogitata, novis etiam ſignificationibus contra 
grammatice rationem aſſignatis, diverſis nominibus 
aut verbis omnia pervertit, & ipſi ades commentum 
Placet, ut quamvis ſep? excipiat ſe nolle prejudicare 


ram Sacram, 


cap. 15. Ofperum 
tom. 2. Pp. 937» 


Latine verfioni, cum tamen videat ex ed nullis fi- 


culis ſenſum, quem ſibi proponit, poſſe erni, non ve- 
retur dicere, p. 61, Deum, Chriſti & Religionis Chri- 


ſtianæ myſteria per illam verborum formam in Ebrzo 


legis codice expreſſiſſe, quæ ſenſum carnalem & à 
divina mente alienum lectori prima fronte offerret, 
atque ita voluiſſe, ut in Eccleſia Chriſtiana nulla paſ- 
ſim legeretur verſio, quam quz ſecundum Ebræorum 
verborum corticem conciperetur, ut hoc modo ſapi- 
entia divina non eſſet cuivis obvia prophano. Sed poten 


idem, per totum illud opus ita ſapientiam illam divinam 


ex Stripture, fi Deo platet, penetralibus haurit, 
ne ulli gujdem haftenus ex patribus ſanctiſſimit, vel uni- 
1 loci talls interpretatio in mentem unguam venerit, ne 
ipfis guidem omniſcits Pontifitibus. i. e. In the year 
160% an Engliſh Papiſt, one William Alabaſter, 
„ publiſſled at Antwerp a book intitled, 4 Appa- 
* ratus upon the Revelation of Chriſt, in which che 


« profeſſes to diſcover @ new and admirable methad of 


« unravelling the myſteries of the Prophecies by ex- 
% plaining the Scripture by itſelf. He there at- 
% cempts a new Cabala, by which he deduces any 
* thing from every thing, and by changing, or in- 
« yerting, or ſeparating and disjoining the letters gr 
« ſyllables of the Hebrew, or by inventing a new 
a ſenſe 
« contrary to the rules of Grammar, by different 

| © names 


0 af On. 


, 
1 
d- 


ALA 


e 


407 


vogue at that time than now. The public had not then fo rhatiy occaſions of be- (/) Hefe i 


Fenton (). 


* names and words he perverts the whole Scrip- 
te ture. And he is ſo fond of this invention, that 
* tho' he frequently profeſſes, that he does not de- 
« ſign to prejudice the Latin Tranſlation, yet when 
„ he ſees, that his own ſenſe cannot be extorted 
from it by any means, he is not afraid to fay in 
„ plain words; p. 61, that God has expreſſed the my- 
% feries of Chrift and the Chriftian Religion in the 
« Hebrew Text under ſuch a form of nl 75 on, as 
7 


ing tired with ſuch kind of writings. That of Alabaſter was anſwered by Roger 


« offers to the reader at fir fight a tarnal ſenſe, and 
* ſuch as is foreign to the divine mind; and that God 
*« would have it thus, that no Tranſlation ſbou!d be read 
« in the Chriſtian Charch, but what toas formed up- 
% on the letter of the Hebrew Text, that by this 
« means divine knowledge might not be obvious to 
& every profane perſon. But afterwards the ſame 
* author thro* his whole work endeavours to give 
&« ſuch a ſcheme of this divine knowledge from the 
«« internal ſenſe of the Scripture, as he pretends, 
* that neither the holy Fathers, not even the Papiſts 
„ themſelves, who know every ing, ever thought 
© of ſuch an explanation of any paſſage in the Bi- 


* ble.” Mr. Rivet having given two inſtances of 


(J One is upen the extravagance of this wtiter (7), proceeds thus: 
the gh verſe of Alia hujus farine multe p. 65 & ſeqq. afferuntur 4 


1 } andy * nugatore blaſphemo, quibus 


other upon the 


$h verſe of the nia ſurſum deorſum veriit. 


Uabas unius nominis & 
verbi ſeorſim dccipiens; A 4 ra. ice r = 
t tamen in regns Ponti- 


—4 the ſame fig toleratur hæc novitat, ubi ſimplex ſcripturæ ex 


ip/a ſcriptura interpretatis hæreſeos inimalatur. Sed 
4 40 —— 2 Penis an ſuo Alabaſiro 
non debeant nigrum pra figere theta: nos hominis inſo- 
lentiſi mam audatiam deteſtamur, et eum Jeſuita 
Fn" — ſuis Catholicis Seriptoribus inſernerit, App. 
Sacr. Tomo primo. i. e. There are a great many 
« things of this kind faid by this blaſphemous trifler 


4 p. 57, &c. where by ſeparating and disjoining the 


eFALAIN CHARTIER or CHARRETIER, Secretary to Charles VII King of 
France, was famous for ſeveral works, which he wrote both in proſe. and verſe [A]. 


(c) Ste Du ver- 
dir, k. 


He was born in the 
Chronicle of King C 


Prince, who upon his © comin 


moſt dreadful confuſion, which he afterwards entirely 


« ſyllables of 4 name or word, he throws "Yo 


„thing into confuſion. And yet this innovation 
« and abſurdity are tolerated in a Popiſh country, 
« where the ſimple interpretation of Scripture from 
« itſelf is repreſented as heretick. But ſo much for 
« this. Let the Papiſts ſee, whether they ought 
not to ſtigmatixe this author of theirs; we Pro- 


e teſtants deteſt his intblerable boldneſs, tho' the le- 


« ſuit Poſſevin ranks him among the Catholic Wris 
* ters, Tom. 1. of his Appar. Sacr.“ We may ob- 
ſerve I, that the work, from which this is taken; 
was publiſhed firſt in 1626, and that the edition in 
folio; which I have made uſe of, printed in 1652; 
was reviſed, corrected, and enlarged by the author: 
IT, That the book of Alabaſter was condemned at 
Rome the zoth of January 1610, and that the authot 
returned to the Church of England long before the 
firſt edition of Mr. Rivet's book. See what the con- 
gregation of the Index Expurgatorius ſays; I quote 
their own words, becauſe it might poſſibly be infer- 
red from thence, that *the Apparatus of Alabaſter 
was reprinted at Rome with alterations and correcti- 
ons: Apparatus in Revelationem Feſu' Chriſti, auc- 
tore Gulielmo Alabaſtro Anglo, Antoerpize 1607 : Et 
Antitheſis Benedifi à Benedictis Veneti, contra Culi- 
elmum Witackerum, niſi fuerint 8x co rt˙is an Auc- 
TORIBUS ET ROMA 1MPREsSIS, cm approbatione P. 
Mag. Sacri Palatii. But perhaps they meant only, 
that in caſe theſe authors ould « 


intitled, An And 
fever to N. Aa- 


(8) See the 15s 
dex Librorum + 


orrect their works, prob/birorumn, 


and get them printed at Rome, with the approbation printed at Rome 


of the Maſter of the ſacred palace, then it might be 
permitted to read that new edition. I believe this 
is the true meaning. Samuel Andreas; a German 
Divine, has written a book (8) againſt the Cabala of 


under Alexander 
VII. P- 206. 

(9) It is intitled, 
Examen Cabbalæ 
Henr. Mori. 


Henry More (9), wherein he gives ſeveral inſtances (10) Andr. Ex- 


of Alabaſter's Chimera's (10). 


on 
* 


ſettled by his admirable 


amen Cabb. Mori; 
p. 55 


ear 1386 (a). His moſt conſiderable performance was his () E9ienne 
VII, which contains an ample account of the reign of that 
to the crown found his Kingdom involved. in the France, 1. f. e. 


Paſquier Re- 
charcbes de It 


18. p. 609. edit. 
de Paris 1611. 


conduct. Bernard de Girard (þ) in the Preface to his Hiſtory of France ſtiles him 7%) Quoted by 


an excellent Hiſtorian, who has given an account of all the affuirs, - particulars, ceremo- — 


nies, ſpeeches, anſwers and circumſtances at which be was preſent himſelf, or had infar- 
mation of. We have a remarkable ſtory of him told by Giles Corrozet (e) [B]. 


[4] Several works which be wrote both in proſe 
and verſe.) We have of him in proſe Le Curial; 
Le Qnadrilogue ; La Genealogie des Roys de France, 
deſpuis S. Louys, & Pextinfion du faux Droit pre- 
tendu ſur le 3 de France par les Anglois. 1. e. 
« The Genealogy of the Kings of France from St. 
« Lewis's time, and the Extinction of the falſe claim 


* to the kingdom of France pretended to by the 


„% Engliſh;' Demandes & Reſponſes d' Amour: ; i. e. 
«« Queſtions and Anſwers of Love: In verſe we 
have theſe ; Libelle de Paix; R — des No- 
3% ; La Dame ſans — , complaints envoyee' aux 
Dames par les A efanrs Liore des quatre temps 3 
L'Hoſdital d Amours, Regret d'un dAmourenx, Bala- 
des, It Nebat du gras & du maigre 4 Moral de Rai. 
fon, Entendement & de PAAeur. Theſe pic were 
printed in a' volume in 8vo at Paris by Galiot du Pre 
1n the year 1529. His Chroniques du Ney Charlr 
VII, contenans les Faitts & Geftes du dit Sieur, tt 
guel trouva ſon Reyaume en grand Trouble, & neant- 
moins le lajſſa paiſible, was printed at Paris in folio by 
Francis Regnard in 1928. This chronicle | begins 


with the year 1402. 53 . 
[3] Wi bios « remarkable fory of him. told by 


Giles Corrozet.} This author, in his Collection of 

divers memorable expreſſions of noble and illuſtrious 

perſons in Chriſtendom, tells us, that Margaret daugh- 

ter to the King of Scotland, and wife to the Dau- 

Phiit, who was afterwards King Lewis XI, paſſing 

once thro' an hall, where Alain Chartier, who was 
2 


Paſquier 


Verdier Vau- 
Privas, Biblioth; 
p- 17. edit. Lyon 
1585. 


Secretary to Charles VIII, and a man of great learn- - 


ing, a famous Poet and Orator, and eminent for his 
liteneſs in the French language, lay aſleep upon 
nch; ſhe went, and kiſſed his mouth before 


the Company, which attended her. Some of them 


telling her, that it was ſtrange ſhe ſhould be induc'd 
to kiſs a man, who had ſo few charms in his perſon ; 


the replied, I did not kiſs the man, but that mouth, 
From whence proceeded ſo many excellent ſayings," fo 


many wiſe diſcourſes, and ſo many elegant expreſſions. 
This ſhews, that this Poinceſs was of opinion, that 
the accompliſtiments of the mind are inſinitely ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of the body; a maxim, which it would 
be of great advantage to the Loafing, they. would 
regulate themſelves upon. For it Adam himſelf in 
Milton obſerved, that Eve was even before the fall, 


4.1.2 |. dn outrodrd fbew | 
 Blaborate, of inward leſs txat (1) 3 :. 


How much leſs ea, muſt her daughters be now, 


A rr 


who labour under ſo many diſadvantages from a de- 


feQtive education; and. imbibe: ſuch prejudices, as 


make them leſs amiable, even when, they have all 


the charms of youth and beauty about them; but 
neceſſarily reduce them to contempt, when age has 
once blaſted: their external ornament and perſection? 


Mr. Fontenelle among his Dia/ogues of the Dead has 
a very agreeable one upon the incident abovemen- 
tioned, between the Princeſs Margaiet and Plats. 


Ib. 9. P · 308. 


fc) Paſquier has given a noble character of him. 
He tells us (2), that he was a great Poet, and a greater 
Orator, as appears from his Curia! and Quadrilogue, 
which works are ſufficient to immortalize his memo- 


- 


ry ; and that he was raiſed to be the King's Secreta- 
ry by the intereſt of ſeveral great Men, who valued 


ALA 


Paſquier has given. a noble character of him [CE]. 


him for his eloquence. And he compares him to Se- 
neca on account of the infinite number of beautiful 
ſentences, which are interſperſs'd every where in his 
writings, many of which are quoted by Paſquier in the 
chapter abovementioned, F. 


ALAIS, a city of France in the Sevennes and Dioceſe of Nimes, about five leagues 


{a ) Ex Bau- 
drandi Lexico 


Geograph, 


from Uſes (a), is the capital of an antient Lordſhip, which was erected into a County, 
and poſſeſſed by Charles de Valois Duke of Angouleme, natural ſpn of Charles IX. | 
It was under the name of the Count d' Alais, that Lewis Emanuel de Valois (6), Co- (4) tt Ehe ben 


lonel General of the Light Horſe of France, and Governor of Provence, ſon to this Gaffendi freaks 
Duke of Angouleme, and father of Frances Mary de Valois, wife of Lewis of Lor- . 
rain Duke de Joyeuſe, was ſo long known. By this marriage the county of Alais fell eters to, Lag. 
to the Houſe of Lorrain ſettled in France; for from the marriage of the Duke de | 
Joyeuſe with Frances Mary de Valois came Lewis lags 6 de Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, 


who died at Paris of the Small Pox the goth of Ju 


(c) Father An- His a c). 
felme, Cenealo- ö * ( , 
ie dela Maiſon · 
de France. 


. 175, 176 venth book of his Commentaries. 


; | 
The city of Alais is become Epiſcopal ſince the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
[A]. Some are of opinion, that it is the Aleſia deſcribed by Julius Cæſar in the ſe- 
Mr. de Mandajors, who is Mayor of it, has wrote 


a Diſſertation _ that ſubject. See the Journal des Savans of the ninth of May 1695, 
ol 


p. 321 of che Holland edition. 
5 [De city of Alais is become Epiſcopal fince the re- 
(r) Tn the year Poration of the Edi of Nantes (1).] It is not with- 
1685. out cauſe that I mark this period ; for it is certain, 
1 that the ſuppreſſion of this Edict gave occaſion to 
the erecting of this new biſhoprick. This country 
was filled with Proteſtants, who were obliged by 
the Dragoon Miſſionaries to ſign a Popiſh Formulary. 
It was thought proper therefore, that they ſhould 
not be at ſuch a diſtance from their Biſhop, as th 
: muſt have been, if they had been under the dioceſe 
of Nimes. This new Epiſcopal church is compoſed 
of two collegiate churches, that of Pſalmodi, and that 


ALALCOMENIUM a little ciry in Beroun, 
ather of Minerva, according to ſome wri- 


account of Alalcomeneus the foſter- 


(a) Steph. By- ters (4), or of Alalcomenia one of the daughters of Ogyges, 


zant. voce Max- 


of the town. of Alex, and has twenty three Canons 
and twelve Prebendaries. Its firſt Biſhop, Francis 
Chevalier de Saulx, Abbot of Pjalmodi, and Doctor of 
Sorbonne, was conſecrated by Cardinal de Bonzi, Arch- 
biſhop of Narbonne, in the church of the Nuns of the 
— of Montpelier, the 29t 


y 1671, in the twenty firſt year of 


alin, 


of Auguſt 1694. (2) Fourndl ds 


is ſprung from one of the moſt ancient and noble Savans of the 
families of Poitou (2). See the Letter, which Mr. gth of May 


Pontier wrote to him, and which he publiſhed at 
* in 1695. The Journal des Savens mentions 
it (3). | | 

It was called fo, either on 


who nurſed 


1695, p. 322 of 
the Holland edi - 
tion. 


«ain, Pauſan, Minerva [A], according to others (5). This Goddeſs was born here (c), and had a (<) 8s, ln 3 


(5) Pauſan. I. 9. p- 


temple and image of ivory, extremely reverenced by the people (d). 


This reverence 


308, according to Paid to her was the cauſe, as Strabo relates, that Alalcomenium, though very eaſy to 
the interpretation be taken, was never plundered ; and that no perſon ever attempted to uſe violence 


of Scaliger in 


Euſcb. num, 229. Againſt it (e). But Pauſanias aſſures us, that the image 


by Sylla, and afterwards the temple began to be diſregarded. He adds, that in his 
time the walls were cleft by a large ivy-tree's thruſting its branches between the ſtones. 


Among the Epithets of Minerva, that of Alalcomenian, 'Ananxoumnic, 
gives her, is not the leaſt remarkable (). Plutarch tells us, that Ulyſſes being enen. 


7 Homer. II. 
A, ver. 8. Stat. 


Theb. lib. 5. ver, Born at Alalcomenium, gave the fame name to a city of Ithaca, in order to preſerve ? 
the memory of the place where he was born (g). 


330. 
2 of this, when he ſpeaks of Alalcomenium, 


P- 301. 


Stephanus 8 ſays nothing 
and he calls a city of Ithaca Alalcomenium. 


What Moreri ſays, that Alalcomenium was remarkable for the tomb of T ireſias, and 


4% See the ar that according to Plutarch it had afterwards the name of Ithaca, is falſe (b). Mr. 


ticleTIRESIAS. 


[4] Alalcomemia . .. nurſed Minerva.] Scaliger 
b. num. Pretends, I, that Pauſanias acknowledges, that ſe- 
2.2.9. p. 21. veral writers have aſcribed the education of Mi- 
(2) This city is nerva to Alalcomenia, daughter of Ogyges ; but 
lometimes ex- this is rather conjecturing what it is imagined Pau- 
OR 1 ſanias ſhould or mary, Bl ſaid, than keeping to 
*A>e2xuicy, the letter of his text, as thoſe muſt confeſs, who ex- 
and ſometimes in amine the original: II, That Stephanus of Byzan- 
the feminine in tium mentions this daughter of Ogyges (1) 3 but 
the ſingular num- this is not to be found in the place, where that au- 


5 Scaliger in 


5 _ e anni. thor ſpeaks of the city Alalcomenium. 


times in the plu- [B] Mr. Hofman has committed ſtill more errors.] 
ral *A).>n0uuned. He ſays, I, that Alalcomenium was a city of Bœotia, 
dee Berkelius p- yrhich took its name from Alalcomenzum of the Bœo- 
agg 1 m_ tians, denominata & Baotorum Alalcomenao. It is 
forgot to mention Plain, that he takes this laſt word, after Mr. Lloyd, 
that Plutarch. not for the name of a man but of a city (2). Mr. 


Null. Gree. p. Lloyd has ſome reaſon for this; for here is what he 
* * © * 14 


301, calls it 
AIAN KATP. 


Hofman has committed ſtill more errors [B]. 


ALAMANDUS 
ſays: Alalomene, wrbs Ithaca, denominata a Bao 
torum Alalcomenæo, ut Plut. in Hellen. refert, pag. 

37, Edit. Steph. afferens 3 cauſam nominis : 
& * Alalcomene, a city of Ithaca, call'd fo from 
* Alalcomenium of the Bœotians, as Plutarch tells 
us in Hellen. p. 537. of Stephens's Edition, and 


« gives us the reaſon of that name.” All this is 


true; but as Mr. Hofman has put inſtead of theſe 
words of Mr. Lloyd, Urbs [thace, * a city of 
Ithaca, Urbs Beotie, a city of Bœotia,“ and 
has kept what follows without any alteration, he has 
fallen into a double error ; on 7 one hand he aſ- 
ſures us, that a city of Bœotia took its name from 
itſelf, and on the other, that it is Plutarch, who ſays 
this. II, He falſely imputes to Plutarch, that he al- 
ſerts in page 537, that the tomb of Tireſias and the 


temple of Minerva made this city of Bœotia famous, 
from whence the Poet calls that Goddeſs AA 


Abbe 


P. 285. 
d) Pauſan. libs 
9+ p- 308. 


of Minerva was carried away (e) r 
ass dre þ 
Ng. Tr) d- 
oy 0467 ,are Tar 
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one flac. 


reverent!- 


am Deg, omnibus 
omnem vim abſl;« 


nentibus. Strabo 
lib. 9» p; 285. 
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 ALAMANDUS (LEWIS) in French Aleman, Archbiſhop of Arles, and Cardinal 

of St. Cecilia, was one of the greateſt men of the fifreenth Century. Thoſe who write 

of the affairs in which he was engaged, generally call him the Cardinal of Arles. He 

was not a Burgundian, as ſome tell us, though he was almoſt one, for the country of 

Bugei gave him birth. This appears from Guichenon in his Hiſtory of Breſſe as Mo- 

reri has obſerved. To avoid a repetition of what he has ſaid, I ſhall confine my ſelf 

to other particulars relating to him. The Cardinal of Arles preſided in the council 

of Baſil, which depoſed Eugenius IV, and elected the Antipope Felix V (a). He is (a) He was 
much commended by ZEneas Sylyius, as a man extremely well formed for preſiding in D & Swoy; 
ſuch aſſemblies, firm and vigorous, illuſtrious by his virtue, learned, and of an admi- a—_ 
rable memory in recapitulating all that the Orators and Diſputants had ſaid (þ), One 67 Kess syt- 
day, when he harangued againſt the ſuperiority of the Pope over the council, he diſ- v, 02% 
tinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch an eminent manner, that the perſons went to kiſs him, lh. os og 
while others preſſed even to kiſs his robe, They extolled to the ſkies his abilities ahd 

genius, which had raiſed him, though a Frenchman, to a ſuperiority over the Italians, 


notwithſtanding all their natural ſubtlety and fineſſe (c). He knew very well how toc) Prudertian 


employ all the engines of devotion to his own advantage; for one day of the Seſſion, 
he ordered the Prieſts to bring into the council all the reliques which could be found at 27 cer engine 


fect, that when they came, according to cuſtom, to invoke the Holy Ghoſt, every one 


was diſſolved into tears. 


He drew tears likewiſe from the aſſiſtants, when he officiated 
at Maſs another day of the Seſſion, and with his bald head all bare diſtributed the Silvius 4 Ci 


Communion to thoſe who offered themſelves, gave them the Pax to kiſs, and exhorted 


them to communicate worthily (4). 


plague raged in the city ; the death of part of his domeſtics, and the prayers of others, 
could not prevail with him to leave it; he choſe rather to ſave the council at the peril 
of his life by his preſence, than to ſave his life at the peril of the council by his ab- 


Conclaviſts, who could not 


genius thundered againſt the pre 


e was extremely laborious, and ſo temperate, that there were ſome of the 

ar that the example of this Cardinal ſhould be urged to 

when their expences were retrenched. The anſwer of a Polander upon this oc- 

caſion deſerves to be mentioned [4] There is no need of aſking, whether Po 
1 


pe Eu- 


dent of a council, which depoſed him. He deprived 


him of all his dignities, and treated him as a ſon of iniquity 425 However, notwithſtand- 
ing this Lewis Alamandus died in the odour of ſanctity [CJ, and performed ſo many 


Alb. Mr. Lloyd aſeribes all theſe particulars to 


Plutarch, except that relatiag to the tomb of Tireſias. 
II, Mr. Hofman gives us as another diſtin& city, 
that, which he calls A/alcomenium, op. Bæotiæ, ad 
lacum Copaidem inter Haliartum & Coronaam, tem- 
plo Minerve clarum. i. e.. Alalcomenium, a town 
« of Bceotia, upon the lake Copais, between Haliar- 
« tus and Coronza, famous for the temple of Mi- 
« nerva.” This is multiplying of beings without 
any neceſſity. I believe, that none of the authors 

noted by Moreri give any azcount, that Prince 

lalcomenius placed in the city of that name the ſta- 


tue of Venus. 


[4] The anſwer ... 
mentioned.) What a compariſon is that! ſaid he, 
« when they propoſed to him the example of Lewis 
« Alamandus. You ſpeak to me of a Frenchman, 
« who is extremely temperate, and has no belly, or 
eto ſpeak more properly, who is not a man, I can 
« ſee thro' the curtain, which ſeparates us, all that 
« he does; I never ſaw him either eat or drink; he 
« ſleeps neither night nor day; he is perpetually 
" — * or buſy ; he thinks of nothing leſs than 
his belly; he is no man for me; I have nothing in 
«© my conſtitution, that is common with perſons of his 
character. Qs inter (theſe are the words of - 
neas Silvius upon the ſubje& of diminiſhing the or- 
dinary proviſion of thoſe, who belonged to the Con- 
clave,) Cracovienſis Archidiaconus diminutionem (ci- 
bariorum) tulit. Cui cum aves & arietinæ carnes af- 
ferrentur, ſubſtractæ avicule ſunt, orante in porta 
famulo, ut quod plus efſet, id Domino dimitteretur ; 
ſderabat namque ex ariete partem, ex avibus autem 
non ſperabat : Dominus tamen aviculum preoptaſſet. 
Ideogue cum ſpolium ſenſit, utique congueſtus eft pub- 
liceque teftatus, nunquam ſe diem, poſtquam ſacerdos 
fuit, tulifſe pejorem. At cum rogaretur ne admira- 
tionem haberet, quoniam id obtigiſſet Cardinali (Are- 
talenſi,) «© Prob ] inguit, Cardinalem mibi æguiparas, 
« hominem Gallicum, partum, eventrem, aut, ut ve- 
e rius loquar, non hominem. Ego apud eum meo in- 
&« fortunio ſum locatus; omnia, guæ facit, perillu- 


of a Polander deſerves to br 


miracles 


tt ftris nidi tortina indicat, nec adhut bibere eum, aut co- 
« medere vidi; &, quod mihi moleſtius eft, inſomnes noc- 
« tes inſomneſque dies ducit, (quanquam nulla eft apud 
* nos dies,) aut legit ſemper, aut negotiatur. Nulla ei 
& minor quam ventris eft cura: mihi nihil cum eo 
% commune eſt (1).” Such is the condition of thoſe, 
who in the greateſt affairs are capable of ſurmount- 
ing the moſt invincible obſtacles. This requires per- 
ſons, who are patient of labour, diſengaged from 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and intrepid in their con- 
duct. I ſhall give in Latin the teſtimony of Lewis 
Alamandus's firmneſs againſt the fear of the plague. 
Negue illum preces, neque domeſticorum funera, flec- 
tere potuerunt, volentem potius cum vite periculo ſal- 
vare Concilium, quam cum periculo Concilii falvare 
vitam ; ſciebat enim, quoniam ſe recedente pauci re- 
manſifſent, facilegue committi fraus in ejus abſentia 
potuifſet (2). 

[B] He was treated as a ſon of bell.) In a Bull 
dated at Florence in the year 1442, he is called ini- 
quitatis filius, rebellionum & facinorum multorum 
reus, i. e. a ſon of iniquity, and guilty of rebellion 
and many other crimes ;“ and it is ſaid there, that 
the Councils of Ferrara and Florence had condemn'd 
and deprived him of all his dignities, 2 Ferrarienfs 
& Florentino Conciliis damnatum & univerſis digni- 
tatibus privatum fuiſſe (3). 


ejus maznopere 
commendabant, 


Het Gallicus, 


Baſil, and to lay them in the place of the abſent Biſhops. This produced ſuch an ef. 7 


talos tamen bac 
die, ſumms bo- 
mines aſtut iã ſu- 


peraſſet. Fneas 


Concilii Baſil, 
lib. 1. 


He was inflexible to every thing, while the (4) 14m, lib. 2. 


(1) AEneas Sil- 
us de Geſtis 
Bafilenſis Concia 

lit, lib. 2. 


(2) Idem; ibid. 


(3) See Launoi- 


[C] However notwithſtanding this be died in the um Epiſt. xi. 
Odour of A This inſtance, and that of Peter Part. 1. num. 


of Luxemburg, 
VII (4), very much embarraſs the controvertiſts of 


tified by the ſame Bull of Clement 45. F 80. 


(4) See Claude, 


the Romiſh party ; for in ſhort, if, according to their Dee de la Re. 
retences, every man, who is not united to the tien, 3d 
ope, is out of the Pale of the Church, how is wo towards (hy 


poſſible, that he ſhall not only be ſaved in the two 
obediences, but even merit the honour of a Saint ? 
The beſt anſwer that can be given to this, is to ſay, 
that the power of diſtinguiſhing between a true 
Pope and a falſe one being above the ability of par- 
ticular perſons, and a mere queſtion of fact, the er- 
ror is invincible, and conſequently ought not to be 
any prej 2 to thoſe, who were ſincere with regard 

5 to 
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xi. part 1. p · 79, 


30. edit. Cant. 
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miracles after his death, that at the requeſt of the Canons ant! Celeſtin-Monks of Avig- 
non; and the ſollicitation of the Cardigaf of Clermont, Legate a latrre of Clement VII, 
{f) es the Bull he was beatified by that Pope im the year 1327 %. Oderic Reynaldus pretends, that 
in Laun. Epiſt- he repented of every thing that he had done in the council of Baſil ; but there is no 


proof of this repentance (g), arid nothing can be urged to contradict this matter of 


an. 1639, in fol» fact, that a year before his death (+), he was one of thoſe who, at the council of Lau- 


(2) Launows, 
ibid. P 81. 

(5) It was in 
the year 1449. 


{?) Sacri Bafile- 


* 


ploma Concilii 


Lauſanenfis, apud 


Raynaldi Annal. 


Ecclefiaſt, ad an- 


wm 1449 · 


ſarme, ſpoke of the council of Baſil 
ſixty 


liſhed ſeveral little Tracts worthy 


Others ſay that he died at Salon 
hes at Arles: the Bull of Clement VII permits the removal of it from the moift places 
under ground to any other cenvenient part of the ſame church. 


who aſſure us after Jacobus 37 —3˙0 Bergamenſis (o), that Lewis Alamandus pub- 


as a ſacred aſſembiy (i). He died at the age of 
years (t), on the ſixteenth of September 1450 (0. | 

the Abby of Hautecombe, where the Monks built a chapel to him, and invoked him 
enfis Cencilii-Di- at the celebration of the Maſs (n). 


Some ſay it was in Savoy at 


(n). His body 


theſe Tracts, nor mention the Library where they are. g) 
The Janſeniſts, who have eriticiſed upon Oderic Raynaldus, on the affair of the 7777 b. 81. 
pretended repentance of our Lewis Alamandus, have expoſed themſelves to ſome cen- 


fare 1 


to the queſtion of right. But how ſhall they anſwer 
to the replies and to the conſequences, which may be 
drawn from this notion, and which may be applied 


in favour of other errors. 


(5) Remarques 


ur le xvi: Tome 
des Annales Ec- 
clefiaſtiques, pag» 
213. Theſe Re- 
marquss are print - 
ed with the Re- 
cuei! de diverſes 
Pieces pour la 
Defenſe des Cen- 
ſures de la Fa- 
culte de Theologie 
de Paris, contre 
un Bref & une 
Bulle d Alexan- 
dre VII. 1 make 
uſe of the Gene- 


[D] The Janſeniſti, who have criticized upon Ray- 
naldus . - . have expoſed themſelves to ſome Cenſure.] 
They alledge firſt the reproach, which this continuer 
of Baronius caſts upon the memory of the Cardinal 
of Arles, and then obſerve, that he has been obliged 
to confeſ; in two ſeveral places, under the year 1426, 
num. 26, and the year 1450, num. 20. that God gave 
teſtimony to the ſanctity of this Cardinal by miratles 
fo viſible and ſo well atteſted, that Clement VII 
placed him in the number of the beatified ...(5). 
The manner in which that author extricates himſelf 
from this Dilemma, fay they, is very ſhocking, * and can 
« only be founded upon a very pernicious maxim, 
« which is this, that men guilty of public crimes 
« may become Saints, and be acknowledged as ſuch 


% by the Church, without having given any marks 


« of repentance, and tho' every thing on the con- 
« trary .ſhews, that they perſiſted in their crimes. 
« For if the Cardinal of Arles was guilty of any 
« crime, and ought to he eſteemed a very ill man 
« for what he did in the Council of Baſil, ne- 
« yer any man was more obſtinate in his crimes 
« than he; for when the Fathers of the Council 


va edition (in the of Baſil, in which he preſided, reunited them- 


title it is, a Mun- 40 


fter cbez Barnard 
Raesfeld) in 1667 


in $v0, : 


ſelves to Nicholas V, this was not in any way of 
« acknowledgment that they had done amiſs in re- 
« fiſting or depoſing Eugenius, or electing Ama- 
„ deus; but on the contrary it was a proteſtation, 
« that they had done nothing but for the good of 
« the Church, and that they did not unite them- 
« ſelves to Nicholas V, but only in chooſing him 
« again after the voluntary ia. of Felix. 
And that this union was made without any obli- 
« gation upon them, to diſavow any thing, which 
they had done; but on the contrary it was Ni- 
„ cholas V, who confirmed what had been done at 
6c Bak. So that if all, that the Cardinal of Arles 
did in that Council was criminal, never any man 
„ ſhewed more obſtinacy in his crime than he, It 
follows from hence, that if this did not prevent 
his being a Saint, we muſt allow, that perſiſting 
even in the greateſt crimes does not hinder a 
perſon's becoming a Saint; which is a very ſhock- 
« ing thought. And yet it is a neceſſary reſult 

from what Raynaldus ſays under the year 1450, n. 
20. Hoc anno, ſays he, Ludovicum Alamandum Ar- 
chiepiſcopum Aretalenſem . . . vita ceſſifſe tradunt, 
ale miraculis poſt mortem coruſcaſfſe - affirmant, 


« eumgue Clemens VII veluti beatum coli permiſit, 
« exarato diplomats Pontificio 9 Apr. ann. 1527, 
« Itaque ddoranda ef} divina miſeritordia, gue ext- 
« guo temporis fluxu Ludovicum ipſum nefandi & 
* geit emi ſchiſmatis auftorem, propagatorem 
% hereſeos, gui ex errinea conſtientia innumera in 
« Dei Eulefiam mala invexerat, ac tot annorum cur- 
* ſu in pertinacis obfirmatus profanaverat ſacra- 
« menta, pœnitentem as reverſum in gremium Eccles 
„ fig ad ſanctitatis culmen brevi evexit. If this 
* author had been contented to ſay, that the great 
„ zeal, which this holy perſon was inſpired with 
for the reformation of the Church, had carried 
* him to ſome actions which were too violent, tho? 
* he did them upon a good motive, this might have 
been ſuffer'd, and would not have been ſo con- 
trary to the teſtimonies, which God gave of his 
ſanctity. But to repreſent him as a wicked per- 
ſon, an heretic, and an obſtinate ſchiſmatic, who 
prophaned the Sacraments by an infinite number 
of ſacrilegious actions; and yet to tell us, that 
in a year or two he became a Saint worthy of be- 
ing canonized, without having given any proof 
of his repentance of thoſe crimes imputed to 
him; this is a very ftrange idea of ſanctity, or 
more properly a conviction, that they had rather 
join wickedneſs and holineſs together, than con- 
feſs that a Pope may err, in declaring a man to be 
impious, when even God himſelf has declared him 
« a Saint, But the Bull of Clement VII for the 
beatification of this holy man, given us by Cia- 
conius, is ſufficient to confound this writer, ſince 
the Pope gives him this teſtimony, not that he 
repented of the great crimes which he commit- 
« ted, but that he rendred to God his ſoul very 
«« pure and undefiled after he had lived fixty years.” 
Theſe Gentlemen very juſtly cenſure Raynaldus 
with regard to the confidence, with which he aſ- 
ſerts, that Alamandus repented, and they refute his 
pretences in a demonſtrative manner. But they do 
Da injuſtice to accuſe him of that fhocking opi- 
nion, which they aggravate with ſo much pomp. 
It is by no means true, that he joins holineſs and 
impenitency together; he ſuppoſes on the contrary 
that the Cardinal repented; and in this caſe he ac- 
knowledges the adorable mercy of God. 
As for the reſt, if I ſhould obſerve here, that Mr. 
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Claude has reproached the Janſeniſts with having 


0 Ser the gulf 


of Clement VII, 


in Laun. Epiſt. 
P* 79, 80. 


F ſ (1) From his E. 
T find ſome writers Piteph. 


m) Petrus Mo- 


nodus in Awe. 


himſelf ; but I find none who give us the titles of 2 e. 


(it ſhould be 


79) apud Laun, 


n ) Moreri. 
(©) Jacobus Phi. 
lippus Nergam. 
Chronic, lib. 15. 


(6) Claude, Pre 


ace de la Re- 


blown hot and cold with regard to Oderic Raynal- % a la Pape 


tuite de la Fei 


dus (6) ; it is only to ſhew, that I am not the only nde, page 


perſon who impures theſe remarks to them. 


XXV ill, XX. 


C ALAMANNI (NICHOLAS) a learned man of the ſeventeenth Century, was 


born of Greek parents, and educated in the Greek College founded by Pope Gregory 
XIII, where he made a prodigious progreſs in learning, and became eminent for the 
ſtrength of his genius, and the integrity of his manners. He afterwards entered into 
holy orders [A]; and his fortune being very inconſiderable, he employed himſelf in 


teaching 


[4] Entered into boly orders.) Erythræus tells us, in Greece, which induced him to apply to a Greek Pi- 
that he probably had a deſign at firſt to go and ſettle ſhop, who ordained him a Sub-Deacon. But having 


after ward 
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teaching the Greek language to ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed rank, and gained the friend- 
ſhip of Scipio Cobellutius, who was at that time Secretary of the briefs to Pope 


Paul V, and had a ftrong deſire to be inſtructed in the Greek learning; 


411 


This opened 


a way for him to obtain the poſt of Secretary to Cardinal Borgheſe [BJ. He was af- 
terwards made Keeper of the Vatican Library [C], and publiſhed: the Hiftory of 
Procopius, and a Deſcription of St. John de Lateran. He died of a diſtemper con- 


Peter at Rome (a) [D]. 


afterwards greater expectations of advantage in the 
Romiſh church, he changed his mind, and received 
the other ſacred orders from the hands of the Biſhops 


of that church. Dedit etiam cum aliis ſociis de more 


(4) In Italian 
LUIS, 


militia Eccleſiaſtices nomen; & quoniam fortaſſe habe- ' 


bat in anime in Græciam navigare, ibigue vite ſuæ 
domicilium conſtituere, @a Greco Epiſcopo in ſubdiatono- 
rum ordinem ac numerum adſcribi voluit : ſed paſte a- 
quam a Latinis oris — illi ſpes effulgere viſa 
eſt, ad id, unde ſetundus rebus ſuis flatus oſtendebatur, 
gela dedit, & ad Latinorum cafira tranſit ; ab eiſ- 
ue reliquis ſacris ordinibus initiatys eft. It appears 

om this paſſage that the proſpect of intereſt 
was Alamanni's inducement to join himſelf to the 
church of Rome, and determined all the contro- 
verſies between the Greeks and Latins in favour 
of the latter. It is a little ſtrange that Erythraus, a 
zealous Roman Catholic, ſhould mention this cir- 
cumſtance in his Elogium upon our Author, ſince 
it does no very great honbur to the character of the 
latter, or to the Romiſh church, whoſe emoluments 
ſeem to have been the ſtrongeſt argument in its 
favour. 

[B] To obtain the poſt of Secretary to Cardinal 
Borgheſe.) This Cardinal wanting a perſon to afliſt 
him in writing his Latin Letters, Scipio Cobellutius 
was defired by Cardinal Lanfrane Margotius to en- 
quire for a Man of Letters, who was fit for that 
employment. He neglecting ſeveral of his friends, 
who were extremely well qualified for that province, 
pitched upon Alamanni; who having never applied 
the learning which be had acquired in the ſchools, 
to buſineſs, proved very inſufficient for that poſt z 
for he was prodigiouſly defective in the ſtyle and 
ſentiments of his . and did not at all main- 
tain the dignity of the perſon, in whoſe name he 
wrote, nor the reſpect due to thoſe, to whom the 
Letters were addreſſed; and Cardinal Margotius was 
frequently heard to complain, that he uſed to mix 
Greek words in his Latin Letters, than which no- 
thing could poſſibly be more abſurd. Qi guoniam, 
gqued in ſcholis didicerat, nungyam ad uſum contulerat, 
neque in verborum ac ſententiarum gravitate in ſcri- 
bendo, negue ejus, qui ſcribebat, neque eorum, ad guoes 
ſcribebatur, honoris ac dignitatis gradum conſervabat, 
minus ad id munus idoneus habebatur; ac ſæpè audi- 
tus eft queri Lanfrancus, quod ille, in epiſtolis, La- 
tinis verbis Græta miſceret, quo nibil fieri potuit in- 
eptius. This defect in Men of Learning is very com- 
mon, and has been taken notice of by the ingenious 
author of ſeveral Letters upon Education, publiſhed 
in the Spectator, particularly that in the fifth vo- 
lume No. 353. He tells us that the want of the me- 
thod which he propoſes for the education of youth 
« is very viſible in many learned perſons, who while 
„they are admiring the ſtyle of Demoſthenes or 
« Cicero, want Phraſes to expreſs themſelves on the 
„ moſt common occaſions. I have ſeen a Letter 
« from one of theſe Latin Orators, which would 
have been deſervedly laugh'd at by a common At- 
* torney.” The ſcheme, which he propoſes, is, 
that every Schoolmaſter ſhould inſtruct his Scholars 
in the writing of Letters in their native language. 
To this end, ſays he, inſtead of perplexing them 
with Latin Epiſtles, Themes, and Verſes, there 
might be a punctual correſpondence eſtabliſhed be. 
tween two boys, who might) act in any imagi- 
nary parts of buſineſs, or be allowed ſometimes to 
give a range to their own fancies, and communi- 
cate to each other whatever trifles they thought 
fit, provided neither of them ever failed at the 
appointed time to anſwer his correſpondent's Let- 
ter.” Theſe directions are very judicious z and 
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by his cloſe attendance at the erecting of the great altar 


we may obſerve in general, that where the know- 
ledge of the world, of men and of books are 
joined together, they form a compleat character. 
Cicero and Pliny the younger, two of the great- 
eſt Men in antiquity, ſhew'in their Epiſtles the 
Philoſopher and the Man of buſineſs at ' the ſame 
time, and diſplay an eaſy unaffected eloquence, which 
is ſuitable to every ſubject, which they write upon. 
With regard to the objection againſt Alamanni's in- 
termixing Greek with Latin in his Letters, this has 
been a very common defect among Men of Learn- 
ing, eſpecially at the firſt reviving of Literature. 
Henry Stephens takes notice of this (1), and ob- 
ſerves that Pliny as well as Cicero never introduce 
any Greek words, unleſs they are extremely proper 
and expreſſive ; whereas, ſays he, many perſons now 
crowd their writings, and eſpecially their Letters, 
with Greek words and phraſes, not becauſe they are 
more proper than the Latin, but becauſe they un- 
derſtand them themſelves, and therefore are willing; 
that other people ſhould ſee, that they are Maſters of 
ſome Greek; and if they knew more of that lan- 
guage, their Letters would undoubtedly be quite full 
of it. Ceterum hoc guogue in tis Bfervantum eft, 
qui linguam Grætan callent, quam aptas veces Gre- 
cas, & quam nou temer# ſuis Latinis Epiſtolis Plinius 
immiſceat. Quam cautionem Ciceronem etiam ad- 
hibuifſe viqemus 3; guum badie centra plerique in ſua 
ſerigta ſuaſque præſertim epiſtolas votabula Graea 
infarciant, non quod aptiora ſint Latinis, ſed quod ea 
guum nirint, etiam niſſè ſciri velint; guod fi mulia 
nent, totas illis epiſtolas refarcirent. | 

[CJ Keeper of the Vatican Library.] There being 
a vacancy, upon the death of Balthaſar Anſideus, 
who had enjgyed that place, and Cardinal Borgheſe 
having ſuch a prodjgious intereſt at Rome, that no 
perſon was raiſed to any conſiderable poſt who was not 
of his family; Alamanni was conſidered as the fit- 
teſt man ſor that place, on account of his exact 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman Learning ; and 
accordingly it was given him, and he executed it 
with great application and applauſe (2). 


[D], Contra&ed by his cloje attendance at the erect . EY: bi free 


ing of the great altar in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome.] This altar being deſigned to be adorned with 
great braſs pillars, and the weight of it conſequent- 
ly very great, it was neceſſary to dig the foundations 
very deep; and therefore Alamanni was appointed 
to take care, that no perſon ſhould carry away avy 
of the earth, which had been ſprinkled with the 
blood, and mingled with the bones of ſo many Mar- 
tyrs. But he having attended more ſtrictly upon 
this charge, than his health permitted, and continu- 
ed whole days together without ſtirring from thence, 
was at Jaſt ſtruck all over by the ſteams or vapours, 


which aroſe from the earth when it was broken up; this 


threw him into a diſtemper, of which he died ina little 
time. But let us hear Nicius Erythræus in his flo- 
rid and pompous Latin. Cum enim ejus templi ara 
maxima, eneis columnis, ingenti magnitudine ſummo- 
que artificio elaboratis, ad umbellam eidem impoſi tam 
ſuſtinendam exornanda et, quo paria tanto oneri 
fundamenta jacerentur neceſſe fuerat, alt? circa aram 
terram effodere ; cui operi ille cuſtos eft additus, ut 
videlicet daret operam, ne quis ſacrilegus, vel 9759 
guam alius nimis curios? religioſus, quidguam ex ili2 
hu mo, tot Martyrum cruore imbuta, ſacriſgue eorun- 
dem offibus admiſta ſurriperet : ſed cum illi muneri 
diligentius quam 775 Jalutis ratio pateretur incum- 
beret, neque totos dies ſe loco moveret, accidit ut va- 
poribus qui ex commotd illa humo exhalabant, toto 
corpore conceptis, lethalem in tabem incarreret, ex 
eaque brevi moreretur. | * 


rALAMANNI (LEWIS) (a) was born at Florence the 28th of Oct. 1495. His 
father Peter Alamanni and his mother Genevieva Paganelli were both of noble and 


illuſtrious 


of the Church of St. 


(1) Prefat. in 


Plinii Epi. p. 
36. edit. Jacobi 


Steer, 1620. 


(2) Jan. Nies 
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d) The Floren- chie 


ALA 


iluſtrious families, and of the rty of the Paleſchi, who favoured the Medici againſt 


the Poppolani or aſſertors of Liberty (b). He ſtudied in his own country perhaps un- C H 
der James Diacceto, as ſome authors have aſſerted, who yet are probably miſtaken [ 


A]. The friendſhip in which he engaged with Buondelmonte and Diacceto became 


at laſt fatal to him; for he entered (c) with them into a conſpiracy againſt Julius de (% A. D. 522, 


Medici [B], but the plot being diſcovered, he was obliged to fly out of his native coun- 
try; he and Buondelmonte went by different roads to Venice, where Charles Capello a 
Senator received them in his palace. But Julius de Medici having been choſen Pope 
the next year under the name of Clement VII, they did not think themſelves ſafe at 
Venice, and reſolved to retire into France; but paſſing through Breſcia they were 
there arreſted and put in priſon ; for what reaſon is unknown, perhaps it was at the 
Pope's inſtigation. As ſoon as Capello heard it, he uſed all his intereſt ſo ſucceſsfully 
in their favour, that they were ſet at liberty. It was perhaps for this ſervice that Ca- 
pello, being ſome years after Embaſſador at Florence, was very honourably re- 
ceived by the Lords of that city. Alamanni to evade the Pope's reſentment wandered 
from one place to another, living ſometimes in France, ſometimes at Genoa, waiting 
for a happy change that might reſtore him to his native country. This change hap- 
pened in the year 1527, when Charles the Fifth's army having taken Rome, the Pope 
retired to the Caſtle of St. Angelo, where he was in a manner kept a priſoner. The 
Florentines who ſided with the people took hold of this opportunity to reſtore the pub- 


lick liberty; they drove the Medici out of the city, and called back all thoſe that had 
been baniſhed, and among them Alamanni and Buondelmonte. But the Emperor's 


army being very ſucceſsful in Italy, Nicholas Capponi, who had been choſen one of the 
f Magiſtrates at Florence (4), began to fear ſome new misfortunes, therefore he 


cones usch at that deſired to enter into an agreement wich the Emperor. Several perſons were of his opi- 
2 nion; and having aſſembled the council of the city, Alamanni made a long diſcourſe 
mperore 


(1) Varchi in 


to ſupport Capponi's opinion. But the credit of thoſe on the other ſide of the queſtion 

revailed, and Alamanni became ſuſpicious to the abettors of liberty; for which reaſon 
be appeared ſeldom at Florence, and lived generally at Genoa. The Commonwealth 
of Florence having raiſed an army in 1528, Alamanni was choſen Commiſſary General, 
and his commiſſion was ſent to him to Genoa, where he then was. When he found that 
the affairs of the French were entirely ruined in Italy, he endeavoured again to engage 
the Florentines to leave the French and engage with the Emperor ; but all his endea- 


vours were to no purpoſe, and ſerved only to render him odious to the people, which 


obliged him to leave Florence, When a truce had been concluded between the Empe- 
ror and Francis I King of France, the Florentines ſent Embaſſadors to the former, in 
hopes of making peace with him; but he refuſed to treat with them, unleſs they pro- 
miſed to reſtore the ſovereign power to the Medici, and upon their refuſing to comply 
with this, the Emperor and the Pope's armies entered jointly into Tuſcany, took a 
great part of the Duchy and beſieged Florence. The Florentines in this urgent neceſſity 
To to Francis I, but not finding him diſpoſed to ſend them any ſuccour, they had re- 
courſe to thoſe of their Citizens who were baniſhed. Alamanni, who loved his coun- 
try, forgetting the ill treatment and injuries he had received, gathered all the money 


[Abs are probably miſtaken in this.] Alaman- 
ni and Diacceto were almoſt of the ſame age ; and 
Benedict Varchi tells us, that Lewis Alamanni, Ze- 
nobio Buondelmonte, James Diacceto, Antony Bruc- 
cioli &c. were Francis Cattani de Diacceto's diſciples 
(1). So that the authors we ſpeak of, miſtook one 


the Life of Fran- Diacceto for another: And it muſt be obſerved, 


cis de Diacceto, 
apud Niceron. 
Hom. Illuf. tom. 


Is p. 53 


that there were three learned men of that name at 
Florence at the ſame time, two called Francis, and 
one James, The two Francis's were diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſurnames or nicknames of Panvonazzo (the 
Violet or Purple) and Nero (the Black) which were 


the colours of the clothes they uſed to wear. The 


firſt of theſe, viz. Diacceto Panvonazzo is the perſon 
whoſe life Varchi wrote. James, who was much 
younger than the two former, was diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Diaccettino, which is a diminutive of 
Diacceto. Some authors alſo call him Guiaccetto, 
but this is not ſurprizing, becauſe the Florentines 
pronounce Guiacetto and Diacceto after the ſame 


(2) Niceron · ibid, manner (2). We will obſerve, that Father Niceron 


is in the right not to be too poſitive here ; for tho' 
Alamanni was about the ſame age with James Diac- 
ceto, and ſtudied under the ſame Maſter, yet he 
might allo have ſtudied afterwards under James Di- 
acceto 3 for it happens ſometimes in univerſities, 
that a young Student has finiſhed his ſtudies and is 

omoted to a Profeſſorſhip, before his fellow-ſtudent 
— gone thro? all his courſes ; ſo that the latter may 
come to be a diſciple of the former. 

[B] He entered with them (Buondelmonte and Diac- 
ceto) into a conſpiracy againſt Fulius de Medici.] His 


he 


father had been a great Partiſan of the houſe of Me- 
dici, and Alamanni himſelf was very much beloved 
by Julius de Medici, who governed the Common- 
wealth of Florence at that time. The Cardinal had 
| wha ſuch orders that no body ſhould walk in the 
ect with arms in the night time, Alamannt 
not thinking that this could regard him neglected 
to obey theſe orders, and having been found armed 
one night, he was obliged to undergo ſome puniſh- 
ment (3). He look'd upon this as a very great injury, (3) Neither Fi- 
and was ſo much exaſperated at it, that he joined ther Niceren, 
with Buondelmonte and Diaccettino, who were diſ- nor the _ 
leaſed with the Cardinal ; they formed a plot againſt —$ pe guar 
kim under pretence of promoting the public happi- fert of puniſt- 
neſs, being in hopes that by killing him they ment it was: 
would acquire the honour of having ſaved their ſuppoſe it ug 
country. They thought that the death of Pope Leo cn * _ 
X, which happened on the ſecond day of December 
1521, was a proper time to execute their deſign, into 
Which they had found means to draw ſome other 
perſons, amongſt whom was a relation of our Ala- 
manni, who bore the ſame name with him (4), Ni- (4) He was net 
cholas Martelli, and Anthony Bruccioli. But their his brother, 5 
Plot was ſoon diſcovered. James Diaccettino hav- the Authors of 
ing been impriſoned on ſome ſuſpicion the 22d of the ben lay : 
May 1522, Bruccioli fled immediately out of Flo- _ I, p 205 
rence, and gave notice to Alamanni who was then but the bn 0: 
in the country; and finding he had no time to loſe Thomas, hs 
he fled into the dukedom of Urbino with ſo much ge 
haſte, that he forgot to inform his couſin who was — 
at Arezzo, of what had happened. This forgetful- Vage has its 
nels was the occaſion of his coulin's death, for he was apud Niceion, 
taken ub1 ace 
7 note (4+ 


(5) Nic 
Po 4. 5 
(b) To 
263. 


roll, ibid 


ALA 


he could [C] to maintain or reſtore the liberty of his fellow citizens; but this was too 

late; the Florentines were obliged to ſurrender their city the tenth. of Auguſt in the 

year 1530. The conſtitution of the government was immediately altered, and Alex- 

ander de Medici was inveſted with the ſovereign authority : the chief of thoſe who 

ſided with the People were put to death; and Alamanni among others was baniſhed 5 
to Provence, bur as he did not conform to his ſentence, he was ſummoned to appear, 

and upon his refuſal was declared a rebel ia 1532. Having now loſt all hopes of 

ever ſecing his native country again, he went into France, where FrancisI became his 

patron. The happy genius he had for Poetry put him in a way of gaining riches. 

Francis I loved him very much, and employed him in ſeveral important affairs, and 

honoured him with the Collar of the Order of St. Michael: Henry Duke of Orleans 

who ſucceeded Francis in 1547, having married Catherine de Medici in 1533, that 

Princeſs took our Alamanni into her ſervice, and made him Lord Steward of her 
Houſhold, Pope Clement VII dying in 1534, and Alexander de Medici having been 

killed in 1337, the Florentines began to have new hopes of reſtoring the publick li- 

berty and the popular government. They took up arms for that purpoſe, and Ala- 

manni did not fail to encourage them by his letters; it is even probable that he went 

himſelf to Florence in order to perſuade them more effectually; for it appears by one 

of his Sonnets, that fix years after he had retired into France, he went into Italy and 

returned ſoon after to that Kingdom. About the year 1540 he was admittted a member 

of the Academy of the Inſiammati (e), which was newly eſtabliſhed at Padua by the care (0 Inflamed. 
of Daniel Barbaro, and Ugolin Martelli (/). The peace having been concluded in 8 
1544 between the Emperor and the King of France, Alamanni was ſent Embaſſador- Vasen“ 
to Charles the Fifth; in this Embaſſy there happened to him ſomething very remark- regs rel pra 
able, of which we will give an account in the Remark [DI. After the death of bnd, ai, 
Francis I, Henry II his ſucceſſor ſhewed no leſs favour to Alamanni ; he ſent him in bm. 13. p. 65+ 
1551 Embaſſador to Genoa, in order to prevail with that Commonwealth to receive 

the French ſhips in her Ports, and to give a free paſſage to the troops which Henry 

intended ro ſend into Italy. Alamanni was alſo charged, by a ſecret commiſſion, to con- 

ſult with thoſe Senators who were attached to the French intereſt, and to raiſe by their 

means a revolt, which might draw off the Commonwealth from the party of Spain, and 

make her dependent upon France Alamanni did all that lay in his power to ſucceed in 

this affair, but in vain. This was the laſt journey he took into Italy, and being returned 

to France he died at Amboiſe, where the court then was, the 18th of April 1556 [E]. 

being then in the ſixty firſt year of his age. He was twice married, and both his 

wives were of noble Florentine families. The firſt whom he married at Florence be- 

fore his baniſhment in the year 1516, was Alexandra Sirriſtori, the ſecond - whom 

he married in France was Magdalen Buonajaci, one of the dreſſers to Queen Ca- 


tharine z after her huſband's death ſhe was married again in 1558 to John Baptiſt 
« de 
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. + 2 Kh carried it from Lions to Genoa, and thence ſent it © a young ſpark, but now I ſpeak as an old man. 
bat Val, tom, 1. „ to Piſa. Benedict Varchi in his manuſcript Hiſtory * I was then ſwayed by paſſion and rage, with which 
1 264. of Florence (10) fixes this incident in the months of © the deſolate condition of my country inſpired me, 
: \'®) 4þ. Nice- May and June 1530, and relates it in another manner, “ but now I am free from paſſion.” The Emperor 
il He tells us, that Alamanni leaving Genoa, where was ſo much pleaſed with this anſwer, that he told A- 

he uſed to live, made a tour to Barcelona, and went lamanni he ought not to grieve at his baniſhment, 

afterwards to Florence; and that he had found means ſince he had found a Protector like the King of 

by his entreaties and prayers to get, twenty. two thou- France, but that Florence ſhould rather be afflicted 

ſand crowns from the King of France, part of which at the loſs of ſo valuable a ſubject as he was (11). (12) Nj 

he tent to Piſa, and carried the reſt himſelf to Florence. LE] He died at Amboiſe the 18th of April 1556] ubi ſupra, p. 63 
- However that be, this was certainly a great proof of Jerome Ghillini (12) ſays, he, died at Paris and was 65. Bil. frat. : 
of his generous principles of liberty and of his love for buried in the church of the Franciſcan Friars ; but an, I. p. 264, 
ah, his country. Luke Anthony Rudolphi his countryman and his ) 9566, f. 
| [D] In this Embaſſy there happened to him ſome» friend, who was then in France, and for that reaſon Hacnia! Lt, 
: thing very remarkable.| Among the ſeveral Poems, is rather to be believed than Ghillini, ſays (13), p. 156. 

which he had compoſed in praile of Francis I, there he died at Amboiſe. We find in the ſecond book of 13) In his Dia- 
; was a very ſmart piece againſt the Emperor; in that Peter Aretino's Letters one of that author to our oe title 
1 piece belides ſeveral other ſatyrical ſtrokes, there Lewis Alamanni, dated at Venice June the 10th 4 10... 717 


5 Niceron, ib. 


5. 4. 50. 
(6) 
263. 


Tom. Is p. 


taken priſoner ſoon after and brought to Florence, 


where he was beheaded with Diaccettino in June fol- 
Our Alamanni and Buondelmonte were 


lowing. 
proſcribed, and a ſum of money put upon their 
heads (5). The authors of the Biblothegue Ita- 
ligue (6) have miſtaken the ſenſe of the follow- 
ing words in the Journal of Venice, E peſto taglia di 
cinguecento fiorini d'oro per uno, which they tranſlate 
thus, (They were fined 500 golden florins a piece,” 
inſtead of ſaying 500 golden florins were promijed for 
each of them. | 

[C] Alamanni gathered all the money he could.) 
He found means to get from ſeveral perſons fifteen 


) As. Niceron, or twenty thouſand crowns, as Nardi relates it (7), 
% ſupra, p. 5g. or forty thouſand according to Segni (8), which he 
(3) 4% eund. iv. ſacrificed ſor the liberty of his country (9), having 


was one in wliich the cock ſaid to the eagle, 


Aquila Grifagna 
Che per iu divorar due becebi ports. 


That is, 
Two crooked bills the ravenous eagle bears 
„The better to devour. 


The Emperor had read that piece ; and when Ala- 
manni appeared before him, and pronounced a fine 
diſcourſe in his praiſe, beginning every period with the 
word Aquila, an Eagle, the Emperor, who had 
heard him very attentively, gave him no other an- 
ſwer but the verſes we have related. Alamanni with- 
out being in the leaſt out of countenance anſwered 
immediately, “Sire, fince your Majeſty has ſeen 
« theſe verſes, I will not diſown them; but when I 
«« made them, I ſpoke as a Poet whois permitted to uſe 
fictions and lies ; but now I ſpeak as an Embaſſador, 
* who is obliged to tell the truth. I ſpoke then as 


1562 ; but this mult certainly be an error of the 
preis (14). 


5 M 


(14) Nice 
ubi ſuprg, 2 
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(15) Tom. 1. 
P 1210. 


(16) Niceron, 


61 ſupra. : 


(19) Blblioth, 
Ital. tom. 1, P* 
abc, 266, 


ALA 


eee born of his firſt wife [F J. We will give in the Remarks a catalogue of 


is works [G] (g). 


CF] Tevo bis ſons that are the moſt known were 
probably born of his firſt wife.) The ground of this 
aſſertion is as follows: There is a Letter from An- 
nibal Caro to Alamanni written in December 1539, 
in which Caro ſends compliments to Nicholas and 
Baptiſt Alamanni's two ſons. Now Nicholas Mar- 
telli dedicated his Collection of Letters in 1546 to 
Magdalen Buonajetti Alamanni's ſecond wife, and 
told her in that Dedication that ſhe was then but 
twenty two years of age; therefore in 1539 ſhe could 
be but fifteen, and conſequently ſhe was then too 
young, to be the mother of two children, to whom 
one might ſend compliments. This is confirmed by 
what the R. FF. de Sainte Marthe ſay of Baptiſt A- 
lamanni in their Ga/lia Chriſtiana. We find there 
that he was born in Italy, the zoth of October 15193 
that he came into France with his father, and was 
made Chaplain to Queen Catherine, that in 1555 he 
was made Biſhop of Bazas; that in 1558 he was 
tranſlated to the biſhoprick of Macon, and died Au- 
guſt the 13th, 1581. F. de Sainte Marthe is miſ- 
taken in the new edition of his Ga/lia Chriſtiana, 
when he ſays (15), that the Biſhop of Micon was the 
ſon of Lewis Alamanni, gui pro tuenda Patriæ li- 
bertate mortem oppetierat; i. e. who was put to 
« death for having maintained the liberty of his 
country.“ He miſtook our Alamanni for his bro- 
ther who had been beheaded. ._ There are ſome of 
Baptiſt Alamanni's Letters extant, in one of which, 
dated from Lions May the 29th 1545, he ſays that 
the King had given him in March before the abbey of 
Belleville in the Beaujolois, worth a thouſand crowns. 
a year. Alamanni's other ſon called Nicholas was 
Captain of the King of France's guards, and Knight 
of the Order of St. Michael (16). 

[G A Catalogue of his.works.) I. Opere Toſcant, 

inted by Stephen Griphius at Lions in 1532, 89. This 
is the firſt and moſt beautiful edition of the collection 
of Alemanni's Italian Poems, ſome of which perhaps 
had already been printed ſeparately. In his Dedica- 
tion he ſpeaks after the following manner. * I ſhall 
% perhaps be blamed for having written in blank 
% verſe, againſt the common practice of the beſt 
% Poets who have written in our language. But I 
« anſwer, that rime does not at all ſuit with thoſe 
« ſubjects that require to be treated by way of dia- 
% logue, becauſe it gives it a ridiculous air of affecta- 
« tion.. . . In ſubjects of a more ſublime nature, 
« rime which has ſomething in it ſoft and tender, 
« rather than noble and . deprives a Poem of 
« that dignity which muſt attend it, . . it gives the 
« ſtyle a turn too periodical, it brings in a tireſome 
% uniformity, it ſtreightens, and if I may ſay fo, 
„ impriſons the thoughts, and leaves no room for 
« the nobleneſs, freedom and variety of ideas.” It 
appears by this paſſage, that blank verſe were 
not yet much in uſe at the time our Alamanni wrote ; 
and it may be diſputed whether he or Triſſino firſt 
employed them, and as they were contemporaries, 
it would be difficult to decide this queſtion, if we 
could not trace the date of their works: but it ap- 
pears that Triſſino's Sophonizha, which he dedicated 
to Leo X in 1520, was compoſed before Alamanni's 
Coltivazione, who wrote that Poem in his old age, 
and before his Di/uvio Romano, in which he gives a 
deſcription of the overflowing of the Tyber, which 
happened in 1531. All Alamanni's other pieces were 
written in France after the year 1522, when he was 
obliged to leave his native country. So that Triſſi- 
no's pieces in blank verſe having been written and 
publiſhed before thoſe of Alamanni, the glory of 
the invention ſeems to belong to the former. Seve- 
ral ingenious men look upon Alamanni's Diluvio Ro- 
mano as more beautiful than Horace's ſecond Ode. 
His Satyrs according to Bianchini are written in 
too lofty a ſtyle; his Hymns happily imitate Pindar ; 
his Co/tivazione calls to the 4s oy mind Homer 
and Virgil, 
taſte (17). 

The firſt volume of his Opere Toſcane contains 
Elogies, Paſtorals, Sonnets, the Fable of Narciſſus, 
which is found alſo in a collection intitled, Prima 


and his Epigrams are in Martial's 


ALAMOS 


parte delle Stanze di dinerſi illuftri Patti, raccolti da 
Ludovico Dulce 3 in Venegia (at Venice) 1570, 12mo3 
1! Diluvio Romane; the Fable Atalantis ; twelve 83. 
tyrs; of which the ſixth, ſeventh, ninth and tenth 
have been inſerted by Mario de gli Andini in a col- 
lection intitled Satire de cingue illuſtri Pocti, at Ve- 
nice, 1565, 12mo. And Francis Sanſovino has in- 
ſerted all Alamanni's Satyrs in a collection of Satyrs 
containing ſeven books, printed at Venice in 1560, 
8vo: and P/a/mi penitentiali, Penitential Pſalms, 
of which there are {even ; he compoſed them in imita- 
tion of thoſe of David, when he was dangerouſly ill 
in 1525. Father Francis de Treviſe, has printed 
them in a collection intitled, Sani ſpirituali di 
diperſi excellenti autori; con alcune Rime ſpiritual;, 
Venice, 1572, 12mo. They are alſo found in the 
ſecond volume of the Rime ſpiritua/i, printed at the 
ſame place in 1550, in 16mo. II. The ſecond vo- 
lame of his Opere Toſcane was printed at Lyons in 
1533, in 12mo, and contains among other pieces 
leſs conſiderable, the Fable of Phaeton, and the Tra- 
gedy of Antigone tranſlated from Sophocles ; this laſt 
rs is in blank verſe. III. La Coltivazione, at 

aris, by Robert Stephens, 1546, in 4to. This edi. 
tion is very beautiful, and the author himſelf took 
care of it: that piece was reprinted at Florence in 
1546, 1549, 1569, and 1599., always in 8vo. It 
was afterwards reprinted again by John-Anthoni and 
Gaetan Volpi with the following title. La Co/tiva- 
Zione di Luigi Alamanni, e le Api di Giovanni Rucel- 
ai Gentilbuomini Fiorentini : colle Annotazione di Ru- 
berto Titi ſopra le Api, e con gli Epigrammi Toſcani 
dell' Alamanni ; fi e aggiunta una dotta Lettera del 
Sign. Giov. Checozzi Vicentino, in diffeſa del Triſſino, 
duo copioſe tavole non piu ſtampate, e varie notizie 
intorno alla vita e 2 de' due Poti, Padua 
1718, 4to. pp. 355: is Coltivazione had alwavs 
been printed by itſelf till the year 1590, when the Gi- 
unti added to it Le Api di Gievanni Rucellal, and the 
Remarks of Ruberto Titi. This edition is very im- 
perfect, tho' Haym in his Catalogue of Italian writers 
calls it Bella e correttiſſima edizione, IV. Gyrone 
Corteſe, at Paris 1548, 4to, and reprinted at Venice 
the next year, with additions, as it is ſaid in the 
title-pages ; but theſe additions are only in the title- 
page, and appear no where in the book. Alamanni 
compoſed that Poem at the command of the Kings 
of France, Francis I, and Henry II; but he on- 
ly tranſlated in ltalian verſe a French Romance then 
in great eſteem, called Gyron le Courtois. He in- 
forms us himſelf of this in his Dedication to Hen- 
ry II, where he alſo gives us an account of the ori- 
gin and laws of the Knight. Errants in Great-Britair, 
commonly called the Knights/of the Round-Table. 
V. La Avarchide, at Florence 1570, 4to. 
Bocchi in hisElogiums of the learned Men of Florence, 
and Michael Poccianti in his Catalogue of the Flo- 
rentine writers quote that piece, but the former 
calls it Varchides, and the latter La Varchide. The 
ſubjet of this Poem is taken from the ancient town 
of Avaricum, mentioned by Julius Cæſar, and which 
ſome think is Bourges a city of the province of Ber- 
ry in France, Alamanni propoſed to imitate Homer's 
Iliad, and indeed the incidents are almoſt the ſame 
as in the Greek Poem, ſo that one would think the 
names are only changed. This Poem was publiſhed 
P Baptiſt Alamanni the author's ſon. 

omedy, at Florence in 1556 and 1601, both in 8vo. 
This piece did not pleaſe, becauſe it is written in 
verſes of thirteen ſyllables ; that ſort of verſe hav- 
ing already miſcarried in a Tragedy of Alexander 
Pazzi call'd Didoze. VII. Epigrammi. They have 


to Alamanni', 
Coltivazione, 
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Francis 


VI. Flora a 


alſo been printed with the Co/tivazione in 1590, 


and have been ſince publiſhed by the Volpi's. Dolce 
has alſo inſerted a great many of theſe Epigrams 
in the fifth book of his Rime di diverſi. To theſe 
Epigrams is prefixed a Dedication to Margaret 
Dutcheſs of Savoy, dated January the 8th 1546, 
whence we may ſuſpect that there was an edition 
of them before that of 1590, and perhaps more 
complete. VIII. Orazione & Selva. Neither the 
place nor year are mentioned in that book. The 

diſcourſe 


18) 
Nice 
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| ALAMOS ( BALTHASAR ) was born at Medina del Campo in Caſtile. 


, Having ſtudied the Law at Salamanca he entred into the ſervice of Anthony Perez, 
2 | Secretary of State under King Philip II, and had a great ſhare in the eſteem and con- 
fidence of his maſter, upon which account he was impriſoned after the diſgrace 


of that Miniſter. He was kept in priſon eleven years. Philip III coming to the crown 
ſet him at liberty agreeably to the orders which his father gave him in his will. Ala- 
mos continued to lead a private life till the Conde-Duke of Olivares, the favou- 
rite of Philip IV, called him to ſome publick employments. , He gave him the place 
of Advocate-General in the Court of Criminal Cauſes, and in the Council of War 
after this he was made Counſellor in the Council of the Indies, and then of the Coun- 
cil of the King's Patrimony. He was a Knight of St. James, and a man of wit and 
judgment, whoſe pen was much ſuperior to his tongut. He lived eighty eight years, 
and left only ſome daughters behind him. His Spaniſh Tranſlation of 7 acitus, and the 
Political Aphoriſms which he has given in the margin, gained him a great reputation, 
though the judgment of the world is divided upon them This work, publiſhed 
at Madrid in 1614, was to have been followed by a Commentary [B], which has never 
yet been printed, that I know of. The Author compoſed the whole during his im- 


priſonment, in which condition he likewiſe endeayoured to obtain a privilege for 


diſcourſe is that, which Alamanni made in 1529 tb 
the Militia of Florence. Varchi, who mentions it 
in the eighth book of his Hiſtory, tells us that Ala- 
manni having a very feeble voice could ſcarce be 
heard by the aſſembly, for which reaſon his Diſ- 
courſe was ſoon after printed; ſo that it muſt have 
been printed the firſt time in 1529, or at leaſt in 
1530. The Selva joined to it is the third in the 
ſecond volume of his Opere Toſcane. IX. Rime, 
Verſes. They are printed in ſeveral collections of 
Italian Poems. X. Lettera alla Marcheſe di Peſca- 
ra, printed in the firſt book of the Nuova Scelta di 
Lettere di diverſi, di Bernardino Pino, at Venice, in 
1582, 8vo; and in the Idea del Serretario di Bartolo- 
neo Zucchi, Parte IT. Venice, 1606, 4to. Lettera à 
Pietro Aretino, in the firſt book of the Letters writ- 
ten to Peter Aretino. XII. Orazione, inſerted in 
Varchi's Hiſtory, and in the Journal of Venice, T. 32. 
p. 252. It is the diſcourſe which he made t6 en- 
gage the Florentines to enter into an agreement 
with Charles V. XIII. Canzone, printed in the 
Journal of Venice, T. 32. p. 364. XIV. We have 
alſo ſome notes of his upon Homer's Iliad and Ody/- 


ſea; the former were printed firſt in the Cambridge 


edition of Homer in 1689, 4to; and Joſhuah Barnes 
has alſo printed them with thoſe on the Odyſſes in 


his fine edition of Homer, publiſhed in 1711, 4to. 


XV. Delle lodi di Filippo Saffetti. This Diſcourſe 
is inſerted in a collection intitled Proſe Fiorentine, at 


printing 


„ one Jerome Canni has tranſlated them into Ita- 
« lian, and joined them to the Italian tranſlation of 
* Adriano Politi, as ſomething of great importance 
« and excellence, as appears from the title; Opere 
% di Corn. Tatito, illuſtrate con uorABITLiss tui A- 
&« ForISMI del Signore D. Baldafſor Alamo (1).” (1) Amelat de 
Here are two authors, who ſpeak with contempt la Houfaye; 
of theſe aphoriſms, and two on the other hand, who Piſc. Cris, fue, 
put a great value upon them. We ſhall be leſs ſur- Vetere bis- Tranf- 


prized at this difference of their ſentiments, if we — 2 early 


obſerve, that in the year 1683 Mr. Amelot had not at Paris in 1690. 

the ſame opinion of them, as that which he publiſhed in This Diſcourſe 

1686 and 1690. Let us ſee the Preface to his Tiberigs „as Publiſhed be- 

(2). It is very true, ſays he, that Alamos has not _— 

only tranſlated Tacitus, but likewiſe made a great in 1686. It is 

many remarks upon bim, which be calls Aphoriſms, ſomewhat enlarg- 

and which Anthony de Covarruvias, who gave his ap- ed in che edition 

probation of it, ſays are the chief part of his work. 997 — — 

f. . 1 confeſs that his performance is excellent, 1 

to het her we regard his tranſlation, which is as clear 1683. 

as the original is obſcure, or the Aphoriſms, which | Aun ex la prin- 

are in all the margins, and are for the moſt part l paris, y 4 

proper'y parapbraſes and verſions of the ſentences of 22 N 
acitus, and the reſi moral or political concluſions 

drawn from the events, which he relates. But what- 

ever applauſe this book has met with in the world, I 

have ſome hopes, that mine will be well rectived by thoſe, 

who are capable of judging in this point, and ſo much 

the rather, becauſe what I have done is a great deal 


(18) Taken from Florence, 1720, 8vo, Vol. the fourth (18). . more difficult, than what Alamos has done. For all 
— 20. [4] The judgment of the world is divided upon his his Aphoriſms ... are ſo many diſtin# pieces, and as 
4. 


Tacitus. ] his difference of opinion relates more 
to the aphoriſms, than to his tranſlation, as will ap- 
pear from the following quotations. © With regard 
* to the aphoriſms of Alamos, they are quite diffe- 
«« rent from what one would imagine; for you will 
find nothing like an aphoriſm, or that comes near 
„the force of what is expreſſed in the text of the 
« tranſlation. Inſtead of the aphoriſm's being more 
% conciſe and ſententious than the text, the words 
„of the text are always more ſententious than the 
aphoriſm. In ſhort, the aphoriſm is generally no- 
* thing but a paraphraſtical verſion of the verſion 
« itſelf ; which is a very tedious and inſipid thing 
© to readers, who have any ſenſe and delicacy. This 
„being granted I fhal) venture to ſay, that the 
„ tranſlation of Alamos is much ſuperior to his a- 
phoriſms. And this nent was made before 
me by the author of the Hiftorico-Political Bib- 
liographi in the article of the Latin Hiſtorians. 
The Tacitus illuſtrated, ſays he, (that is the title 
of Alamos's tranſlation) is very much efteemed by 
our ' travellers; but to ſpeak impartially, the 
notes are not worth more than the impertinent 
Penſces nouvelles, or New Thoughts of Lewis 
d'Orleans pn this author, vr than the Court 
and Political Remarks of Count Hannibal Scoti of 
Placentia, which Juſtus Lipſius juſtly calls Leaden 
* Notes. However a certain Spaniſh Secretary, 
* named Juan O;ato, has taken the pains to range 
theſe aphoriſms under their proper heads in an 
alphabetical order, and even ventured to intitle 
them, Alma de Cornelis Tacits ; and beſides this 
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the proverb ſays, Sand without lime and without mor- 
tar; whereas in my chapters I make a continued diſ- 
courſe of all the Latin quotations, which are in the 
margin, and even an uniform body of all the diffe- 
rent pieces. In ſuch a ſcheme as this Fuſtus Lip- 


Aus tells us, that we muſt attempt it, before we 2 


can know how difficult a taik it is. The words 

of Lipfius, as they are quoted by Mr. Amelot, are 

as follows: Nec vero nudas aut ſparſas ſententias 

dedimus, ne diffluerent, & efſet, quod dicitur, Are- 

na fine calce; ſed eas aut inter ſe baud indecenter 

vinximus, aut interdum velut camento quodam commi- 

fimus noſtrorum verborum è mille aliquot particulis uni- 

forme hoc & coberens corpus formantes. Hat totum 

quam arduum mibi fuerit, fruſira dixerim apud non 

expertum . . . . eo major mihi moleſtia, quod per bec 

aliena veſtigia fic iverim, tanguam in liberrimo in- 

genii 1 * | * Lipfivs, Pra- 
[B] This work was to have been followed by a fatione Did. 

Commentary.) The King's Privilege expreſly menti- Civil. 

ons this 8 Anthony Covarruvias ſpeaks 

of it as of a book, which he had read, and gives us 

an account of its form, and principal parts. This 

is in the Approbation, which he gave to Alamos's 

work, printed before the tranſlation. Another Li- 

cenſer of Books mentions this Commentary by name. 

Alamos in his Prefaces ſpeaks of it more than once, 

and promiſes to explain the obſcure paſſages in Ta- 

citus. And yet Nicholas Antonio does not ſay one 

word of it; and, what is more ſtrange, ſays nothing 

even of the tranſlation ; but only that Alamos wrote 

aphoriſms upon the works of Tacitus. 
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printing it [C]. He left ſeveral other works which have never been printed ; Adver- 
tiementos al dovierno, addrefled to the Duke of Lerma about the beginning of the'reign 
of Philip III; E Conguiſtador, containing inſtructions relating to the conqueſts Which 
were to be made in the new world; Puntos politicos © de Eftado ; Don Garſias Tellode de 


(y) See Biblicth, 


Sandoval, Knight of Calatrava, ſon-in-law to Alamos, gave an account of theſe ma- 


Scripe, Hiſpanie nuſeripts to Don Nicholas Antonio (a), from whom I have taken the greateſt part of 


tom. 1. p. 145. this Article. 


[C] He endeavoured in 4 to obtrin 4 pri- 

* printing it.) I do not take notice of this, 

in order-to lengthen this article, as ſome readers, 

who are uſed to be too haſty in their judgments, 

might imagine. I propoſe to put in a clear light 

the objections which have been raiſed againſt Don 

Nicholas Antonio, with a great appearance of reaſon. 

He pretends that Emanuel Sueiro tranſlated the works 

of Tacitus into Spaniſh, after Anthony de Herrera 

had tranſlated a part, and Balthaſar de Alamos and 

Carlos Coloma had tranſlated the whole: Po? Anto- 

nii de Herrera aliqualem, Balthaſaris de Alamos, & 

3) Nich. Anton. Caroli Coloma, illuſtrium virorum integram operam 

ib, Hi. tom. in hujuſmodi autoris interpretatione poſitam (3). 

1. P. 273. Now he confeſſes that the verſion of Sueiro was 
ORR printed at Antwerp in 1613 and it is certain, that 
(5)Yaunque ayora that of | Alamos was printed at Madrid in 1614. 
Falido otro Ta- This is the date, which Don Nicholas Antonio gives 
cito traduzids to the aphoriſms of Alamos (4). Beſides Alamos 
ol __ viſe declares in his Preface the reaſons, which induced 
— dexaſſe de him to publiſh his Tacitus, tho' Sueiro's tranſlation 
publicarſe e mie, was then publiſh'd (5). It ſeems therefore impoſſi- 
Tc. ble to vindicate the author of the Bib/iotheca Script. 


Hiſpan. againſt this objeftion of Mr. Amelot de h 

Houſſaye : It pers, ſays he, (quoting what I have 

quoted above, that Don Nicholas Antonio is ,niftaken, 

when he places the verſion of Emanuel Sueirg after 

that of Alamos (6). I can fee but one treaſon to ex- 82 
cuſe him; and that is, to ſay that perhaps Sueiro teh 88 * 
was not ignorant when he undertook. this work, -:/: 4. Tacite,. 
that Alamos had already obtained a privilege to end the tranſlat- 
publiſh one of the ſame kind, which had been-ſeen tg his Au. 
and approved of by Anthony Covarruvias. The 
news of it might reach him as far as Antwerp; 

for after the year 1594 King Philip II had given 

orders to this Covarruvias to examine all this work 

of Alamos ; and in the year 1603 Philip III gave 

permiſſion to print it. Alamos relates all this in his 

Advice to the reader; which by the way overthrows 

the conjecture of thoſe, who imagine that he wrote 

his aphoriſms in the margin of his tranſlation only 

with a defign to. ſurpaſs that of Sneiro (7). The (7) Amelot, it, 
aphoriſms were one of the chief parts of his work 

even at the time it was approved of by Anthony Co- 

varruvias. 


2) Ar 
) I] 
p. 2+ 


'ALANS, or ALANI, a barbarous people, who contributed very much to the ruin 
of the Roman Empire. Pliny places them in Europe, beyond the mouth of the Da- 
64) Pin. Ni. nube (a); but Joſephus fixes their ſituation more exactly; for he places them near the 
Nat. liv. 4 © Palus Mzotis and the River Tanais (b). He gives an account of a dreadful irruption 
17, a it h in Which they made into Media and Armenia, under the reign of Veſpaſian. It was then 
yams +. 4 that Vologeſes, King of the Parthians, deſired that Emperor to affiſt him againſt the 
220 Fudaies, Alans, and to ſend one of his ſons for General; upon which occaſion Domitian en- 
775 Con His. deavoured with all his intereſt to procure that commiſſion (c). This is what perhaps 
ſer Parthruam Occaſioned Moreri to confound the time a little, and to tell us, that theſe Barbarians 
— began firſt to be known under Domitian. But this want of exactneſs in chronology is no- (3) Ib 
ducemgue alen thing when compared with the reſt. He acquaints us, that the Alans joined the Van- 
4 dals and Suevi, and afterwards the Goths, at the beginning of the fifth Century; that | (4) 1b 
omni ope contendit they fought againſt the Francs in the year 505 3 that they ravaged Gaul; that they 
ebe. Hue had for their Genera] Gonderic ſon of Aodegigilus ; that about the year 509 they pal- 
in Domit. c. x1, ſed into Spain, where they ſettled themſclves, and were defeated by Vallia, King of 
the Viſigots in 418. It is not eaſy to comprehend how ſuch blunders as theſe can poſ- 9 8 
ſibly eſcape every reader's notice; for to tell us of a people who were conquered in fs in 
418 in a country, which they did not take poſſeſſion till about the year 509, mult in- ® Bert. 
evitably excite the attention of the moſt careleſs reader. The truth is, Moreri has Calls 
committed an anachroniſm of an hundred years. « The Alans advanced in 406 from Caſpi 
the banks of the Danube to the Rhine, without meeting any oppoſition, and being 
joined by the Vandals who had eſcaped from a battle which they loſt againſt the 
Francs, they entered Gaul, Their King was called Reſpendial, that of the Vandals 
Gunderic, who was the ſon of Gondiſigilus, killed in the Jaſt battle. Several other 
nations joined themſelves to theſe two, and made a prodigious devaſtation through 
all Gaul. One part of the Alans under the conduct of Utaces, who ſucceeded Reſpen- 
dial, paſſed into Spain in 409, and ſettled themſelves in the Province of Carthagena and 
Luſitania ; the other continued in Gaul under the government of two Kings. The 
Alans of Spain being defeated by Vallia King of the Viſigoths near Merida in 418, 
were obliged to ſubmit themſelves to Honorius. Their King Vataces loſt his life in 
the battle (d). We find again in the year 464 a body of Alans who threw off the yoke ( 22 
of the Huns after the death of Attila, and entered Italy to ſettle themſelves there; but _—_ got 
Ricimer marching againſt them with the troops of the Empire, defeated them in ſuch a mentioned here 
manner near Bergamo that only a few eſcaped, and their King Biorg was ſlain in the 
battle. It was long before this that the Huns, having made prodigious deſtruction and 
ſlaughter in the country of the Alans, joined with thoſe who had eſcaped their fury. 
It is Ammianus Marcellinus who relates this (e). He gives a long account of the W. 
manners of the Alans (F); he ſays, that they were the ſame people which were anci- 


ently called the Maſſagetes [A]; he is of opinion, that they inhabited the vaſt deſerts (/ 1 101 * 
of 85 


. [4] They were the ſame people, which were anci- The firſt is ik the vth Chap. of the xx111d Book, 


book. which is entiy called the Maſſagetes. ) There are two paſ- which is very plain: Lucullus per Albanos & Maſ- 
la. ſages to this purpoſe in Ammianus Marcellinus (1). ſagetas, gue, Alaros nunc appellamus, has guogue 
| natione 
7 


ALA 


of Scythia, and gave their name to the neighbouring nations which they conquered, 


obſerves, 
into Media and Armenia. 


natione perruptd vidit Caſpios Lacus. i. e. Lucul- 

« Jus paffing thro* the Albani and Maſagetæ, whom 

« we now call the A/ans, and which country he 

« forc'd his way thro", ſaw the Caſpian Sea.“ The 

other is in the II Chap. of the xxx1 Book, in a place, 

where the manuſcripts are ſo perplexed, that we 

muſt have recourſe to critical conjectures to find 

the meaning, which I have aſcribed to Marcellinus. 

We muſt therefore follow the conjecture of the learn- 

ed Valeſius, in reading that paſſage of the Hiſtorian 

thus, ad uſque Alanos pervenit, veteres Maſſagetas ; 

i. e. he came to the Alans, who are the ancient 

« Maſſagetz.” Now as the firſt paſſage evidently 

oves, that Marcellinus placed the Alans in Aſia, 

it ſeems to me, that the explication may be conteſted, 

which that learned Commentator gives to theſe 

words of the text. Hier advenarum magnitudine 

fluente Sauromatas prætermeat aduſque Tanaim perti- 

nentes, qui Alan terminat ab Europa. Hoc tranſito 

in immenſum extentas Scytbiæ ſolitudines Alani in- 

2) Ammian. habitant (2). Valeſius inſiſts, that Hoc tranfito re- 
lin- J. 31+ Iates to the Danube, and not to the Tanais ; and 
* he alledges to that purpoſe Pliny, Dionyſius Chara- 
cenus, Orofius, and Tzetzes, who place the Alans 

in Sarmatia, and beyond the Danube; but we are 

not examining what others have ſaid ; the queſtion 

is only concerning the opinion of Marcellinus ; and 

upon that foot it ſeems to me, that Hoc tranſito 

ought to be referred to the Tanais, ſince beſides that 

the Maſſagetæ never inhabited between the Tanais 

and the Danube, we find, that this Hiſtorian places 

the Alans near the Amazons, and repreſents them as 

making their incurſions, on the one fide into Media 

and Armenia, on the other as far as the Palus Mzotis 

and the Cimm.erian Boſphorus. Parte alid prope 

Amazonum ſedes Alani ſunt Orienti adclines, diffuſi 

per populoſas gentes & amplas, Afaticas vergentes 

in tractus, quos dilatari ad uſque Gangem accepi flu- 

63) Ibid. vium (3) . . . latrocinando & wvenando ad uſque Mo- 
tica flogna & Cimmerium Boſporum itidemgue Ar- 

(4) wid. menios diſcarrente & Mediam (4). Theſe things 
ſhew evidently, that he did not follow the opinion 

of thoſe authors, who place the Alans in European 

Sarmatia; for who would ever repreſent it as a re- 

markable thing, that robbers, who were ſeated in 

that country, ſhould make incurſions not only into 

{s) Hear. Vale- Media and Armenia, but alſo as far as the Palus Mæo- 
— - Marcell. tis? Marcellinus would not be the only writer, who 
„Between te Places thoſe Barbarians in Aſia. Does not Valeſius 
Caſpian Moun- quote Procopius (5), who fixes them between 
tains and the the Caucaſus and the Caſpian Straights “ But 
ian Ses. what does Moreri mean by theſe Words; Pliny 


and ſo extended it as far as the Ganges. Though he 1 — chem as cruel and ſa- 
vage [B], yet he does not make them equal in point of 
| 


rutality to the Huns; and he 


at they carried their incurſions and ravages as far as the Palus Mzotis, and 


Places them in European Sarmatia, where Lithuania 
is now? He would ſay without doubt, if he could 
have expreſſed himſelf clearly, that the Sarmatia of 
the ancients is the modern Lithuania; but this is 
falſe, for Lithuania is only a ſmall part of the anci- 
ent European Sarmatia, We may obſerve, that Pto- 
lomy mentions two ſorts of Alans, the one in Eu- 
rope, and the other in Afia. 

[B] They are repreſented as cruel and ſavage] 
They had no other houſes than their waggons. It 
was in theſe that they begot and brought up their 
children; and they ſtaid in the ſame place no longer 
than — found paſture; fleſh and milk were their 
only food, and they did not cultivate the earth. Nec 
enim ulla ſunt illis tuguria, aut verſandi vomeris cu- 
ra; ſed carne & copia viftitant laftis, plauſtris ſu- 
perfidentes .. . abſumptiſque pabulis vel ut carpentis 
avitates impoſitas vebunt, mareſque ſupra cum femi- 
nis coeunt, & naſcuntur in his , educantur _ 
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tes (6). They were very early accuſtomed to riding, (6) Amm. Mar- 


and they conſidered it as very mean to travel on 
foot. They were ſo fond of war, that they eſteem- 
ed thoſe happy, who loſt their lives in it; and loaded 
thoſe with abuſive language and reproaches of cowar- 
dice, who died of age or ſickneſs. There was nothing 
that they valued themſelves ſo much upon, as hav- 
ing killed a man. They cut off the heads of thoſe, 
whom they killed; and pulled off their ekins, which 
they uſed for ornaments to their horſes. They had 
no temple among them ; and they paid their wor- 
ſhip only to a naked ſword fix'd in the ground. 
This was their God Mars, the Patron of the coun- 
tries which they inhabited. Their divinations were 
performed by means of rods choſen with proper 
charms. Judicatur ibi beatus, qui in prelio prefu- 
derit animam ; ſeneſcentes enim ts fortuitis mortibus 
mundo digreſſos, ut degeneros & ignavos conviciis a- 
trocibus ixſectantur; nec quidquam eſt quod elatius 
jactent, quam homine quolibet occiſo; proque exuviis 
gloriofis, intenfectorum avulſis capitibus detractas pel- 
les pro Phaleris jumentis atcommo4arit bellatoriis. 
Nec templum apud eos vitur, aut delubrum, e. (7). 
This is the deſcription which Marcellinus gives us 
of thoſe Barbarians ; and it is very proper to repre- 
ſent to thoſe, who only ſee civilized Nations, that 
there are others ſo ſavage, that they may be rather 
taken for brute beaſts, than a part of mankind. This 
may ſuggeſt to us a great many reflections as well 
phyſical as moral, and make us admire the infinite 
turns and habits, which our nature is capable of, 


and of which for one good there are above an hun- 
dred thouſand bad. 


FALARIC or ALRIC King of the Swedes lived about the time of Julius 


Cæſar, if we ma 


y credit John Magnus (a), ſucceeded his Uncle Lindorm, 
ing choſen by the Noblemen of Sweden, without waitin 


g for the conſent of the 


Goths; who thinking they were lighted or neglected [A], reſolved to be revenged on 
the Swedes, but thought fit to wair for a proper opportunity to ſhew their reſentment. 
Alaric in the mean time uſed all his endeavours to perſuade his ſubjects that he intended 
to promote the publick happineſs to the utmoſt of his power. He turned his arms 
againſt Norway, and having taken part of the country he made his ſon Gauthon King 
thereof, He then ſent Governors into the principal places of his new dominions, charg- 
ing them to govern with ſo much juſtice and moderation that they might give no occa- 
ſion to the conquered nations to revolt, and to have more regard to virtue and merit, than 
to wealth and lucre, that every body might be convinced he was a moſt indulgent 
Prince, the father of his ſubjects and not their deſtroyer. He took afterwards all 
poſſible care to ſoften the hearts of the Goths, who were exaſperated againſt him, and 


to reſtore the ancient union between them and the Swedes. 


* The Goths thinking they were flighted or neglect- 
e.] They conſidered that according to ancient cu- 
ſtom the Nobles of both kingdoms, Gothland and 
Sweden, were to concur in the election of a King; 
therefore they judged that it was an high infringe- 
ment of their native right, thus to negle& them, or 


But the hatred of the 
| former 


deſpiſe their votes. The Goths are a generous but 
high-ſpirited nation, who can bear with any thing 
but contempt: in ſuch a caſe they cannot reſt ſatisfied 


tfil they have completely revenged themſelves of the 
injuries wr received (1). 
3 


+ lib. 31. c. 2. 


(7) bia 


be- (a) Jo. Magn. 


Goth. Sue. 
14. P; 145 


1) Joan. M 
OR, Goth. 
Sueon, lib. 4+ 6. 
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former againſt the latter was already grown ſo inveterate, that it was not eaſy to 
eradicate it. The Goths then thinking they were to have more regard for their 
own honour than for the wiſhes of the Swedes, had choſen a King for themſelves, who 
was called Geſtill or Geſtiblind, a perſon deſcended from their ancient Princes: this 
election, ſays our Author, cauſed then in the northern Kingdoms as violent a commo- 
tion as that which was about the ſame time occaſioned at Rome by the death of Julius 

æſar [BJ. For Alaric finding that Geſtill was provoked by the Goths againſt him, 
orgot his former mildneſs and indulgence, and became fo cruel a Tyrant, that inſtead of 
being the father of his people, he deſerved to be called the enemy of his country ; 
fince whilſt he prepared to wage war againſt his enemy he overloaded his ſubjects with 
new and intolerable taxes, and thus made them his enemies from faithful citizens as 
they were before. The effect of this was, that it could not eaſily be diſtinguiſhed whe- 
ther Alaric feared his own ſubjects more than the powerful Goths, who were become 
formidable, not only by their own ſtrength, but alſo by the alliance in which they en- 
tered with Roller King of Norway; Alaric was Roller's kinſman, and expected a 4 
powerful aſſiſtance from him; but he was deceived in his hopes, for though Roller did 251. 
not think fit to aſſiſt the Goths in perſon, becauſe he was not well ſettled in his King- bot 
dom, yet he ſent Geſtill an army under the command of Eric his brother, who was but f 
the more willing to undertake this expedition againſt Alaric, that Gauthon his fon had 
been unjuſtly made King of that part of Norway, which Alaric had invaded and laid 
waſte, Eric therefore turned his arms firſt againſt Gauthon, and having killed him in 
battle, he was in hopes of getting an eaſy victory over the father. Alaric, though 
much afflicted at the death of his ſon, was not diſcouraged ; he raifed a great army, 
with which he might have gained the victory over his enemies, if he had entered into 
a general engagement; but he choſe rather a ſingle combat Win which he engaged 
againſt Eric, and had the misfortune of being killed, though Eric himſelf was very 
(3) 14. ibid. cap. much wounded ; however he recovered from his wounds, and became King of Sweden 
14---17- PS and Gothland after the death of Geſtill (þ). 


145-149; 


| 
| 
] 
J 
| 
| 


(a) 14. ibid. cap. 
1 Jo P- 147 


(1) Intrad. à 
CHift. tome 3. 
cap · 22. P · 37+ 


{2) Ib. cap. 23. 


[B] This Election cauſed then in the Northern king- 
doms as violent a commotion, as that which was occa- 
froned at Rome by the death of Julius Ceſar.) Here 
follows our author's obſervation. © As not only the 
city of Rome but all Italy was overflowed and de- 
« filed by the blood of the Senators and the moſt 
„ worthy Citizens, and the bloody ſword was not 
% ſheathed till the deſtructive Triumvirate of Antho- 
„% ny Lepidus and Octavius had cruelly revenged 
« the murther of one man upon the whole Roman 
„Commonwealth. Thus the Northern kingdoms, 
* particularly Gothland and Sweden, being over- 
% thrown by the arms of three powerful Princes, 
% Alaric, Geſtil, and Eric, were at laſt obliged to 
% ſubmit to Eric alone; the ſame fate, that after 
« great bloodſhed, reduced the Roman Common- 
„% wealth under Auguſtus's ſubjection, attending it 
„ ſeems the Northern part of the world (2).“ 

[C] He choſe rather a fingle combat.] He firſt cal- 
led Eric to him, and endeavoured to draw him off 


from Geſtill's party, by repreſenting to him that 
they were nearly related, and that Eric's father and 
r had always been in alliance with the 

ings of Sweden. But Eric's generous heart could 
not hearken to that advice; he could not be pre- 
vailed with to deſert thoſe he was come to aſſiſt. 
Alaric finding his endeavours unſucceſsful that 
way, tried another. He begged of Eric that he 
might fight againſt Geſtill alone, and that the deci. 
fion of their quarrel might depend upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of that combat. But Eric repreſented, that 
Geſtill being an old man, and very much broken by age, 
was not in a condition to undertake ſuch a combat; 
and beſides that it would not be honourable to him- 
ſelf if he declined a duel for that perſon for 
whom he was come to ſpill his blood; he propoſed 
therefore to Alaric that they might fight together. 
Alaric accepted the propoſal and fought againſt Erie 
with the unhappy ſucceſs we have related (3). 


D ALARIC or ALVER fon of Dager [A] was raiſed to the throne after his fa- 


P. 148, 149+ 


ther's death, as well for the great and glorious actions he had performed, as for the 


hopes which the whole nation had conceived of him. He ſent Commiſſioners to the 


Ruſſians, whom he had already vanquiſhed before he was come to the Crown [B], in 
order to make them pay the tribute which they were obliged to pay the Swedes : but 
the Ruſſians having treacherouſly kilied the Commiſſioners, ſent Alaric word that hence- 
forth inſtead of paying a tribute, they would make war againſt him. Alaric exaſpe- 
rated at their pet fidiouſneſs, raiſed a powerful army to puniſh them. When they were 


ready to engage in battle, Hildigern, one of the principal officers amongſt the Swedes, 


[A] Son of Dager.) It is impoſſible to make Puf- 
fendort's account agree with that of John Magnus; 
the former tells us (1), that Alric, as he calls him, 
was the ſon of Agnius, and had a brother called Eric; 
.and he applies to Alver, Alric's ſon according to him, 


what John Magnus relates of our Alaric or Alver. 


Puffendorf alſo tells us (2), Ingo and Alver were bro- 
thers, and that Alver being returned into Sweden 


alter his r againſt the Ruſſians, found that 
Bava bis wife 


held a criminal converſation with his 
brother ; whereupon he run him thro' with a ſword, 
but his brother, notwithſtanding he had received a 


mortal wound, ſtruck him in ſuch a manner, that he 


died on the ſpot, and that they were both buried in 
a vale called Funewald near Upſal. Here we may 
obſerve, I. that according to Puffendorf Alric and 
Alver are two different Kings, father and ſon; 


whereas, according to John Magnus, they are the 


requeſted 


ſame perſon. II. According to Puffendorf Alver and 
Ingo are brothers; but according to Magnus Ingo or 
Ingemar is Alver or Alaric's ſon. III. Alver is killed 
by his brother, if we believe Puffendorf ; but if we 
credit John Magnus, Alaric dies peaceably amongſt 
his friends. It is impoſſible to reconcile ſuch diffe- 


- rences, and to trace out truth with regard to the 


moſt early accounts of all nations, the Romans them- 
ſelves not excepted. _. 

[B] He had vanquiſhed the Ruſſians before he came 
to the Crown.] Solas the command of the whole 
fleet of the Swedes againſt the Ruſſians towards the 
latter end of his father's reign, he acted with ſo much 
prudence and bravery, that in a little time he diſ- 


2 his whole army thro* the country of the (3) 


uſſians, and obliged their Prince to ſubmit ta the 
Swedes, and _ them a tribute (3). 
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requeſted of Alaric that he might challenge the ſtrongeſt and braveſt man among the 
Ruſſians to fight ſingly againſt him. His requeſt was granted, and accordingly Hal- 
dan his own brother was fent by the Ruſſians againſt him. Hildigern who knew his 


brother, though he was not known by him, did all he could to wave the combar, 
without diſcovering himſelf, by pretending Haldan was too young till, and would be 


too eaſy a match for him. But Haldan ha 
{kill in fighting, Hildigern was at laſt obli 


— given ſeveral proofs of his courage and 


to engage him, and having received a 


mortal wound, he diſcovered to him that they were brothers [eh and died in a few 

moments. Alaric; notwithſtanding his champion had been killed, engaged in battle 
inſt the Ruſſians, and by a complete victory repaired the loſs of his brave officer. 

The Ruffians being vanquiſhed could not refuſe any longer to pay a tribute to the 


| Swedes. Alaric returned triumphant into his Kingdom, and paſſe 


the remaining part 


of his life in peace, propagating very good laws to maintain union and tranquillity among 


75) Joan« Map, his ſubjects, and died at laſt in a govd old age (a). Hence it appears, ſays our Au- % Jean, Mag, 


Hi. Goth, & 


wid. cap-29- p. thor (5), that Eric of Upſal is miſtaken, when he ſays, that Alaric was killed by his 8%, lib. 7. « 


dg; 45 e. geſt ſon. 


[C] He diſcovered to bim that they were brothers.) 

This ſtory has ſomething in it ſo peculiar and 

moving, that we don't doubt, but our readers will 

be pleaſed to meet with it here. Their mother Drott 

or Drotha was the daughter of Regnald King of Nor- 

way, who was ſlain in battle by Gannon or Gannar 

King of the Goths ; Gannon after his victory mar- 

ried Drotha and got Hildigern by her, to whom he 

gave the kingdom of Norway when he was grown 

up: But he governing his ſubjects tyrannically was 

(4) Ul. p. 252. baniſhed by his father and fled into Sweden (4), 
and Puffendorf, where he ſerved in the armies under Alaric. The 
5 ſupra, p. 38. Goths being afterwards tired with their King, Gan- 
non revolted under the conduct of Burchar the ſon 
of a Prince or Governor of the iſland of Schonen (5), 


) Satrape - 4 
$ who murthered the King, and married Drotha his 


Cboningiani 


uten brother Eric, who being impatient to reign, flew him with a bridle and bit (c), find- 27-25: P 
Ey the ſame; ing no other arms near at hand. Alaric was ſucceeded by Ingo or Ingemar his el- 


Accordingly one was ſent, whom he eaſily killed. 


widow, by whom he had Haldan. This Prince, who was 


very young at the time we ſpeak of, was lately come 
from Denmark into Ruſſia, to ſerve perhaps as a vo- 
lunteer in the armies. When Hildigernus found it 
was his own brother, with whom he muſt fight, he 
refaſed to engage againſt him; the pretence he 
made uſe of was, that this man was too young, 
and not yet skilled in military affairs; ** For my part, 
« ſaid be, I have made myſelf famous by killing 
« ſeventy of the ſtrongeſt warridrs; but Haldan has 
« but juſt begun to learn his exerciſes, Let him 
„ firſt try his ſtrength againſt his equals, and then, 
« if he dares I will engage againſt him. Haldan not 
« being in the leaſt moved at theſe reproaches, re- 
« plied, If I appear too young or too weak to thee, 
& let any one amongſt you come and fight me.” 


Then two men came together againſt him, afterwards 
three, all whom he killed, at laſt he fought againſt 
eleven men at once, and gained the victory over 
them, Hildigern finding Haldan had now acquired 
a gloty almoſt equal to his own, could no longer re- 
fuſe to engage againſt him; and having received a 
mortal wound threw away his arms, and ſpoke thus 
to Haldan ; “ O Haldan, I am thy brother by the 
** mother's fide; Drotha, whoſe breaſt thou haſt 
* ſucked, has alſo brought me into the world; 
* but alas! under what different Stars: thou art 
* born for happineſs and proſperity, and I to be 
* thus. unhappily cut off in the bloom of my youth.” 
Haldan aſtoniſhed and overwhelm'd with grief an- 
ſwered, „O my brother, when thou kneweſt me, 
« why didſt thou keep wretched ſilence? If I had 
* known thee, I would have turned my ſword againſt 
« myſelf rather than againſt thee ; nay I would have 
« willingly ſpent the very laſt drop of my blood 
* to ſave thy life. O could I now die with thee! 
could I enjoy the ſame grave with thee! It is th 
fault, O brother; by thy ſilence thou haſt made 
% me a wretched parricide, Unhappy as I am, I 
* will lament you while I live.” Hijdizern pleaded 
for excuſe that he did not diſcover himſelf leſt he 
might be thought to decline the engagement, or, 
which is worſe, unnatural and cruel, fince he was 
reſolved to fight againſt his own brother. Havi 
faid thus, he expired (6). 

ubi ſupra, 


GALARIC the famous King, or rather General of the Goths, entered Thrace at 
(«) Jon. Mayne the head of two hundred thouſand men (a), and laid waſte all the country through 


Hiſt. Goth, and 


Sen, lib. 15.c. Which he paſſed. We muſt however obſerve, that Alaric had no great authority over 
p46. his Goths; for it appears by what Zoſimus tells us (5), that he had been one of The- 


(6) Lib. 5. pag. 


292. edit. Oxon, Odoſius's Generals _ the tyranny of Eugenius [4 and that he took it very ill, 


1679, ro. that he was not made General of the whole army, 


ut only commanded the few Bar- 


barians, with whom he had fought againſt Eugenius, ſo that he began to murmur and 
to ſhake off the Emperor's authority. Rufinus knowing the diſpoſition he was in, in- 


[4] 27 5 tells us that he had been one of Theo- 

dofius's Generals againſt the Tyranny of Eugenius.] 

Here follow Zoſimus's words: *Hyarax/s Are pon Spe- 

T6 rαοον WYWTO Iewio, A 100 58 1x8 116 Baca, 

s Otedleieg irvxe eur) Tagadys, ors ch hury Tw Ev- 

vine Toaunids d That is, He was very angry 

« that he was not put at the head of the army, but 

« only commanded thoſe Barbatians, which Theodo- 

« fius bad given bim, when he ſuppreſſed Eugenius's 

60 Hiſt Ecclf, * tyranny.” But Socrates ſays (1), that Alaric was 
7- cap. 10, in alliance with the Romans, and aſſiſted Theo- 


112 ed. Read- doſius in the war againſt the hr Eugenius. . 
W fixes To orodO- wr Poαν del el Bacon Ozodoo 108 


Toy ar Evyniu T5 TuWdvis ToAwer cee g. 
(2) Ab. Sora. Whereupon Valefius obſerves (2), That Zoſimus 
em, ib. a. 1. e in his fifih book writes, that Alaric, after the ex- 


vited 


4e patties againſt 12 the tyrant, in which he 
had been of great advantage to the Romans, had no 

„ command over any Roman troops, but returned into 

« Thrace, with thoſe Barbarians only waicu us Hay 

* BROUGHT WITH HIM.” It is eaſy to ſee how dif- 
ferent theſe words are from thoſe of Zoſimus, whom 
Valeſius pretends to quote ; but that the reader may 
not think we miſtake him, we'll give here his own 
words: Zofimus in libro quinto ſcribit, Alaricum poſt 
expeditionem adverſus Eugenium Tyrannum, in qua egre- 
giam operam navaverat, nullis Romanorum copiis præ fre- 

tum fuiſſe, ſed in Thratiam 8 ſolos Quos 
DUCTAYERAT Barbaros retinuiſſe. crates adds (3), (3) Ci ſupra 
that Alaric was honoured with the Roman dignities, 
8 t of the timely aſſiſtance he gave Thegdo- 

us. 


B:(6) vac dw 
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vited him to advance with all his Barbarians farther into the country [ BJ. Alaric accord- 

ingly went out of Thrace, and entered Macedonia and Theſſaly, laying all that op- 

6e) Zofirws, ib, Poſed his march (c); but the Theſſalians reſiſted him near the mouth of the river Pe- 

(d) A great Ri- eas (d), and having engaged in battle againſt him, they killed about three thouſand 

ver in Theſſaly» men of his army (e). However he advanced into Greece, laying the whole country (e) ente 


2 * waſte ; but he did not take Thebes, rtly becauſe he thought it too ſtrong, or be- #/- Feth 1. , 


cauſe he would make haſte to take Athens, being in hopes that it would be an eay 
prey for him; but he was miſtaken, if we may believe Zoſimus 103 though it ap- 

pears from St. Jerom (f) that Athens was taken by Alaric; and Claudian ſays (g), that (f) Fy. 3. «4 
Th Athenian mothers drew the fatal chains; and Eunapius tells Maximus (Y, that the 1 | 
overthrow of the temples and facred things in Attica had been foretold by Biſhop i Ruf ver. 191, 
Eleuſinius, which prediction, adds he, was fulfilled when Alaric entered Greece. %% Sim, 


Ap. + 
1 2 . * in Im 0 Oc dent, (!) 
Alaric having ravaged the whole country, returned into Epirus loaded with immenſe $4 


abi ſupra 


Oper. tom. 1. 
ſpoils. 


6% A Mountain Pholoe (, 


in Morea, 9 Jicho, inſtead of givi 
2 8 cloſely. But hilt 


Stilicho reſolved to come to the aſſiſtance of Greece; he landed with his army 
in Peloponneſus (now Morea) upon which Attila with his barbarians fled to Mount 


(+) Ui ſupre, Toldiers to plunder whatever the barbarians had left, and was at laſt obliged to retire 


295, 296. 
C1) Jornandes de 
Reb. Get. apud 


Sigon. bi ſupra, | 

Col. 362+ got. 3 DJ. 
56. 

(m) Petav. Rat. 
Temp, tom. 2. 


part 2. p. 112. 


[B] Rufinus invited him to advance with his Barbari- 
fins Sc.] Stilicho and Rufinus were left Guardians 
to Arcadius and Honorius by Theodofius father of 
theſe Emperors (4). They were ſo powerful that 
whatever either of re Ng — 

w. upon as a law (5). But Stilicho pretending that the 
5" 3 2 jos Emperor had committed to him alone the care 
of the two young Princes, endeavoured to ſupplant 
Rufinus, of whom he was jealous, becauſe he was 
as powerful in the Eaſt, as he himſelf was in the Welt ; 
he intended therefore to go to Arcadius, who was at 
Conſtantinople, being in hopes of getting alone the 
whole power into his own hands. Rufinus to pre- 
vent his journey, employed all the arts he could to 
weaken Arcadius's forces, and for that purpoſe he 
ſent ſuch Governors into the Eaſtern provinces, eſpe- 
cially Greece, as he knew would not withſtand 
the enemy, He then invited Alaric to invade 
Greece, acquainting him, that he might eaſily con- 
(6) Zoſimus, ib. quer it (6). Thus the ambition and jealouſy of 
| two great men occaſioned the ruin of the Empire, 
the deſolation of whole countries, and the death of 
a million of people. 
[C] He was miſtaken, if we may believe Zoſimus.] 
He tells us that Alaric, as he was approaching the 
city with all his forces, ſaw Minerva the Protectrix 
(* af fo .] walking round the city, in the 
ſame attitude, in whith ſhe 1s uſually drawn by Pain- 
ters, that is to ſay, ready armed, and ſhewing as tho 
| ſhe were juſt going to attack an enemy. He alſo 
ſaw Achilles ftanding before the gate of Athens, jult 
as he is repreſented in Homer, when inflamed with 
rage he was going to revenge Patroclus's death on 
the Trojans. Alaric not being able to behold that 
ſight, forbore aſſaulting the city; and having 
made an agreement with the inhabitants, and con- 
firmed ir upon oath, he entered Athens with a 
few attendants only ; the Athenians received him 
very kindly, he dined with the Chief of them, who 
made him ſeveral preſents; afterwards he left the city 
and the whole country of Attica without having 
(7) 1d. ibid. 293, eommitted there any act of hoſtility (7) This is Zo- 
294 * yy 252 which as we * ſeen in the text 
8) Quotat. CC, of this article (8) is eontradict other authors, 
CS ). 0 and the learned and reverend pak Salinas (9) is 
(9) Ii nett ad of opinion, that the whole ſtory related by Zoſimus 


(4) Suidas in 
Voce Pepin 


again into Italy, having encreaſed the miſeries of Greece b 
the account which Zoſimus gives us (k); but Claudian relates this in a very different 

Alaric having ſtaid five years in Epirus, reſolved at laſt to turn his arms 
towards the Weſt [ E]. He marched through Pannonia, and finding but little reſiſtance 
he entered Italy, under the Conſulſhip ot Stilicho and Aurelianus (I), A. D. 400 
(n). He did not perform any memorable action for two years, engaging only in 


his own ſoldiers. This is 


(b) K 
ik 8 


little 


that Stilicho approaching with his army, and in- 
tending to fight him, Alaric was obliged to draw his 
ſoldiers out of the camp: both armies were juſt ready 
to engage, when Stilicho received a letter from Ar- 
cadius written at Rufinus's inſtigation, in which the 
Emperor charged him not to meddle with the military 
affairs in the Eaſt. Theſe orders obliged him to re- 
turn into Italy; whereas if he had gained the victory 
over Alaric, as it is probable he might, this would have 
prevented the miſeries which afterwards befel Italy 


(10). How different ſoever this account ſeems to be, (10) Fx Chat 


7 2. edit. 4 
Argelato 
Meal el. 1732. 


where they would ſoon have been vanquiſhed with hunger and want, if Sti- e. 5 . 
himſelf up to pleaſure and diſſoluteneſs, had beſieged them 
he diverted himſelf with pantomimes and lewd women, he ſufſered his 


from that which Zoſimus gives us, it may in a manner ano, 4. Sigon. 


be reconciled to it, if we ſuppoſe with Oroſius, 
who was contemporary with Rufinus and Stilicho, 
that the latter connived at Alaric's invaſion. Here 
follow Orofius's words: Quid utergue (Rufinus and 
Stilicho) egerit, guidve agere conatus fit, exitus utri- 
#/que docuit ; cum alius ſibi, alius filio affectans re- 
gale faſtigium, ut rebus repente turbatis, neceſſitas 
Nei publica ſcelus ambitds tegeret, gentes barbaras ille 


ibid. 


Col. 352. 


immiſit, hic fovit (11). That is, What both theſe (17) Oroſ. l. 7. 


« men (Rufinus and Stilicho) have done, and what © 37 


« they intended, the event has ſhewn ; one affecting 
« the Regal power for himſelf, the other for his 
« ſon. And being in hopes that if the public af. 
« fairs were ſuddenly embroiled, the neceflity of 
« the State would eafily hide their criminal ambi- 


ibid. 


*« tion, the former (Rufinns) called in the Barbarians, 


« and the latter (Stilicho) ſupported them.” If Sti- 
licho 2 the Barbarians, we may very well be- 
lieve, that being in Peloponneſus he did not care to 
fight againſt Alaric, or to vanquiſh him; and that 
therefore he left his ſoldiers to live in a diſſolute man- 
ner, to give Alaric an opportunity to eſcape ; or at 
leaſt that he was glad the Emperor's Letter authoriz- 
ed him not to attack the Barbarians. 

[E] Alaric having flaid five years in Epirus, re- 
Solved at laſt to turn his arms towards the Weſt.) 


Valeſius (12) tells us, that after Alaric had laid all (12) In Nit «4 


. apud Sign. 
not. (18). 


Greece waſte, he was made General of the Horſe in Socratis f. Et. 


3 and Claudian is quoted for this, 
ays, 
Vaſtator Achive 
Gentis & 1 nu per populatus inultam, 
Præſidet Illyricis. Jam quos aobſedit amicus 


who l 7: & 10. not · i. 


Wow i fa ; q F Ingreditur muros, illis reſponſa daturus, 

027 . bad been invented by him, to ſupport, if poſlible, Quorum conjugibus potitur, natoſque peremit. . 
Phil. Argelato, by fictitious miracles, the declining condition of Pa- Sc hyfes penſare ſolent (13). (2g) City 
tom. 1+ pag. 1. gamhin. That is, in Eur. 
Cel. 351. not. [D] Claudian relates this in a very different 

18. 


manner.) He tells us, that upon Stilicho's arri- 
1 * val Alaric —— frightened aſſembled all his ſoldiers 

who were plundering the country, and intrenched his 
army Within a -camp ſurrounded 7 6 ditch ; But 


* He, that all Greece laid waſte, and in Epirus 
Did all deſtroy unpuniſh'd, does now rule 
« Th' Illyrians, now he as a peaceful friend 

« Enters the cities, which he ſtormed before. 
There he beats ſway, and judges en 


vi. 
(s) Vide 
"hid, 


(w) Pau 
& Geftts 
lib. 13. 

(x) Sigo! 


(s) Id. 
334, &c 


my 


* 
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little ſkirmiſhes with the Emperot*s troops, and he began alteady to repent of his under- 
taking; but in the year 402, his army being encataped near Polenzo (u). Stilicho () Anciently a 
came againſt him [F] with a powerful army, and attacked him all of a ſudden on b keg pt 
Eaſter-day (o), being in hopes that the Goths would not defend themſelves on fo holy village in Pica- 
a day; or that a great part of them would be drinking and diverting themſelves (p), , The £xth of 
and ſo be eaſily vanquiſhed. But he was diſappointed in his hopes; for though Alaric Avril 
ſtill entreated the enemy for Chriſt's ſake to put off the fight till the next day, and 25 . 
though a great many Goths were {lain in the beginning of the battle, yet at laſt they v 457. 
took up their arms, and fell ſo furiouſly upon the Emperor's army that they entirely 
routed it, took their camp, and got an immenſe booty, if we believe John Magnus, who 
is ſupported in this by Caſſiodorus (4), Jornandus (7), and Orofius (s). On the con- ( In Chron. 

60 Ap. Sten. trary, Claudian and Prudentius (t) ſay the Goths were entirely defeated. But if we lager A — 

zh; ſupra, col. may judge of this fact by the conſequences, it will appear that Alaric was ſo far (% Lib. 7. c. 37. 

oe from being intirely defeated, that a little time after he engaged again againſt Stilicho, 
and that it was not till after ſeveral defeats, and when a great many of his Goths had 

(s) vid sigen. deſerted, that he was obliged to retire into Pannonia (). Stilicho himſelf was accuſed 

154 of having favoured his retreat [G]. This was the ſucceſs of the firſt invaſion of the 

(w) Poole, Diac. Barbarians, of which Zoſimus does not ſay a word; and Paul the Deacon () gives a 

every dark and confuſed account of it, in which he has mifled thoſe that have followed 

0% Sig. % him (x). Whilſt Alaric was in Pannonia Stilicho concluded publickly a peace with him, on 

pre, Ke 373 condition that he ſhould retire into Epirus, which he did accordingly, expecting that Sti- 

$9. licho, purſuant to his promiſe, would endeavour to add Illyricum to the Weſtern 

(9) Zofmus, lib. Empire, which belonged to Honorius (y). But finding that he did not keep his word, 

5 33% c. he returned into Pannonia, whence he tent Embaſſadors to Stilicho, who was at Ra- 
venna, demanding money to indemnify him for the time he had loſt in Epirus, and 
threatning to invade Italy again, if he was not ſatisfied. Stilicho having heard the Em- 
baſſadors left them at Ravenna, and went immediately to Rome to the Emperor, to con- 
ſult what anſwer it was proper to give Alaric. The Senate being aſſembled, the ma- 
jority were of opinion not to comply with Alaric's demand, and to make war againſt 
him; Scilicho with ſome of his dependants only were of a contrary opinion, which 
however prevailed [H], and it was reſolved to give Attila forty thouſand pounds to 

(s) 14. ibid. p. conclude a peace with him (z). Stilicho having been killed ſome time after, the ſol- 

334, ©: diers in Italy murthered the wives and children of all the barbarians they could meet (aa), (as) There were 
and plundered their goods; whereupon theſe went to Alaric, and preſſed him to make in miny 4+ 
war againſt the Romans; but he being willing to keep the peace which he had made Gothe, &c. fer- 
with Stilicho, ſent Embaſſadors to Honorius, to demand ſome money of him, and t n. 
at the ſame time that Aetius and Jaſon [I] be ſent him as hoftages, promiſing 


that he would alſo ſend ſome of his Noblemen as hoſtages to the Emperor, and 
| that 


The childleſs father, or the wretched husband ling to make any treaty with them, riotwithſtand- 
« Whole wife he raviſh'd, or whoſe child he kill'd. ** ing they earneſtly begged for peace, and only defir- 
“ Thus foes do make amends . ed that a place be granted them in which they 
| A © might ſettle.” 
That Alaric had ſome power in Illyricum appears [H] Stilicho's opinion prevailed.) They who were 
indeed by theſe verſes; but I doubt whether Præſi- for war, asked him for what reaſon he adviſed a 
dere Illyricis, can ſignify to be Magiſter Equitum, diſhonourable peace, which they were obliged to 
General of the Horſe. However Sozomen ſays ex- buy. He anſwered, that it was for the good of the 
(14) His. Ecclef, preſly (14), that Stilicho obtained from Honorius the Emperor, that Alaric had ſtaid ſo long in Epirus, with 
lid. 8. cap. 25. poſt of General of the Horſe for Alaric. an intention to join Honorius's army, and to draw 
[F] Stilicho came againff him.) Orofius (15) ſays, off the Illyrians from the Eaſtern Emperor and ſub- 
(15) Lib. 7, cap. there was a certain Jew named Saul, who command- ject them to Honorius. He added that he intende 
25. ed the Alani, and to whom Stilicho had left the himſelf to go into the Eaſt and head the army, but 
whole management of the battle, and that it was that he had been prevented by a Letter which Hono- 
he, who firſt adviſed to attack the Goths on Eaſter- rius wrote to him; and thereupon he ſhewed the 
(16) Hiſt. Gzth, day: and John Magnus (16) tells us Stilicho had Letter, and imputed the dropping of that deſign to 
Sen, I. 15. given that order himſelf; and went to Rome in the Serena his wife, who was. willing to maintain the - 
© 10: P- 488. mean time, ſo that according to the laſt mentioned peace and friendſhip between the two Emperors (22). (22) Areadius ia 
author, he did not command the army. This is al- Thoſe of the Senators, who came over to Stilicho's the Eat, and 
(17) De Bells ſo confirmed by the teſtimony of Claudian (17), Caſ- opinion, did it out of fear, as Zoſimus obſerves ; and © — in the 
* Con ſiodorus (18), Prudentius (19), and Paul the Dea- Lampadius being aſhamed of the Romans baſeneſs,  * 
(1g) In Sym. lib con (20). cried out, This is not- a peace, but a treaty of 
2.p 2439 [G] Stilicho himſeif was accu ſed of having favoured ſlavery. Non eſt ifta pax, ſed pattio ſervitutis ; and 
20) Paulus Diac. His retreat.] It is ſaid; he would keep the State al- having ſaid thus, he took ſanctuary in a church (23), (23) Zoſimus, 
lib. 13. p. 355. ways diſturbed and in an unſettled condition, that he [1] A#tius and Faſon.] Sigonius calls them (24) lib 5. p. 335» 
might the eaſier compleat his deſign, which was to the ſons of Gaudentius and Jovius, A#tium & Jaſe- pF e l 
raiſe his ſon to the purple. However that be, it is nem Gaudentii & Fovii filios; whence we mult na- Oerlden. lap 
(21) Lid. 5. cap. certain that Oroſius (21) charges him with what we turally underſtand, that the former was Gaudentius's Col, 392. 
57. have ſaid; here follow his own words: Alarichum, ſon, and the latter Jovius's. But the reverend Ja- 
cunctampue Gothorum Gentem, pro pace optima & qui- nuarius Salinas obſerves upon this place (25), that (2 5) Ibid. Not. 
buſeungue ſedibus, ſupplititer & ſimpliciter orantem, Aéëtius was Jovius's ſon, and quotes Zofimus for 165. 
occulto faedere fovens (Stilicho) public? autem & bel. this, who 2 (26), *Airior xa Iago, To wir, Tos (26) Us ſupra 
li & patis copia negata, ad terendam terrendamgue ueyuwa maids, ror N Tard i; but I ſuppoſe that p. 347, 
Rempublicam reſervavit. That is, “ Stilicho ſupport- learned Father looked only upon the Latin tranſlation 
„ ed Alaric and the whole Gothic Nation, in order of theſe words, which has miſled him, for it is inaccu- 
to keep the Commonwealth in awe, and to rend rate, the words being, A#tium & Taſonem, 1LLUm 
and deſtroy it: and entered ſecretly into an alli- Fovii, nunc Gandentii filitm. {lum relating here 
* ance with them, tho' publicly he ſeemed unwil- to Aétius, m0 bunc to Jaſon, But the Greek_words 
"RY A may 


(65) Zoſimus, 
lib. 5. p. 347 
358. 


(cc) Sigonius ſays 
fifteen hundred, 
though he fol- 
lows here, Zo- 
ſimus, who ſpeaks 
but of eleven 
hundred, #*aTey 
* Hs · ibid. 
P · 363. 
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that on theſe conditions he would maintain the peace, and return with his army into 
Pannonia. But upon the Emperor's refuſal [X] Alaric reſolved to enter again into 
Italy; he ſent to Ataulphus his wife's brother who was in upper Pannonia, and in- 
vited him to advance with all the Huns and Goths that were with him. He then 
marched with his own army without ſtaying for his brother-in-law, and came as far as 
the River Po without meeting any enemy; and having paſſed that river he con- 
tinued his march and turned directly towards Rome, taking all the forts and towns he 
met in his way; and being arrived near that capital city of the world, he ſurrounded 
it with his army 4 this ſiege became fatal to Serena Stilicho's widow, for ſhe was killed 
by order of the Senate, they being afraid leſt ſhe ſhould betray them, and deliver up the 
city to Alaric ; they alſo thought that after her death Alaric would loſe all hopes of 
taking the city by treachery, But they were miſtaken, for he beſieged the city more 
cloſely, and having made himſelf maſter of the Tiber, he prevented any proviſions from 
being carried to Rome. The inhabitants nevertheleſs were reſolved to ſtand out the ſiege, 
tho? they began already to want the neceſſaries of life, being in hopes that the Emperor, 
who was at Ravenna would come to their aſſiſtance, or ſend an army to relieve them: 
but finding that the Emperor entirely neglected them, and being reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, they ſent Embaſſadors to the enemy, (ſtill thinking that Alaric was not there in 
rſon). When the Embaſſadors were introduced to Alaric, he received them in a ve 

Ca manner, and propoſed to them ſuch hard terms [L], that they did not thin 

fit to accept them, without having firſt communicated them to the Senate; for which 
reaſon they deſired a ceſſation of arms for ſome time, which being granted, they returned 
to Rome, and declared what conditions Alaric had propoſed. The Romans, having 
firſt ſacrificed to the Gods after the manner of the ancient Heathens [M], ſent the Em- 
baſſadors back to Alaric, who at laſt conſented to the 2 conditions; that the 
city ſnould pay him five thouſand pounds of gold, thirty thouſand pounds of ſilver, 
four thouſand ſilk veſts, three thouſand ſcarlet fleeces, and three thouſand pounds of 
pepper: Alaric demanded the ſons of perſons of the firſt rank for hoſtages; on theſe 
conditions he promiſed not only that he would make peace with the Romans, but alſo 
enter into an alliance with them againſt whcever ſhould attack them. The Romans 
having acquainted Honorius with this, he ſubmitted to theſe conditions, and the peace 
was concluded. Alaric then withdrew his army from the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and marched to Tuſcany, where he pitched his camp (bb). Some time after Ataulphus, 
whom Alaric had invited to come into Italy, as we have faid above, arrived at the 
head of an army. Honorius having notice of this gathered all the troops he could, 
and ſent them againſt Ataulphus, expreſly charging them to prevent his joining with 
Alaric. The Emperor's troops having met Ataulphus's army, they engaged in battle, 
and the latter had eleven hundred (cc) men killed, the former loſing only ſeventeen. 
Alaric looked probably upon this as an hoſtility, by which the peace lately concluded 


was broke; for we find that Jovius General of the Guards (dd) ſent him ſome perſons (% Pf 


to adviſe him to advance near Ravenna, in order to treat about the peace; whence it is 
plain that the peace concluded at the fiege of Rome had been broke. Alaric came 
as far as Rimini, about thirty miles diſtant from Ravenna, where Jovius met him to. 
hear the conditions he propoſed, which were, that a certain ſum of money ſhould be paid 
him, and a certain quantity of proviſions ſent yearly, and that he ſhould be permitted 


to 


may at leaſt ſigniſie that Attius was Gaudentius's ſon; could be cut ; intimating thereby, that tho* the Ro- 


and thus, I ſuppoſe, Sigonius underſtood them. But 

if they be equivocal, it muſt be obſerved, that Gre- 
27) Gregor. BYY of Tours (27) and Jornandes (28) expreſly tell 
6 H. us, Actius was Gaudentius's ſon; ſo that Father Sa- 
Franc. lib. 2. ap. Inas muſt be miſtaken. 


Du Cheſne, Hf. [XK] The Emperor's refuſal.] Zoſimus (29) ob- 
— . ſer ves, that 9 Se by Alaric Lo, ve 
* © * equitable, and that the Emperor acted with the ut- 
' (28) De Gatic, moſt imprudence, when he rejected them. For he 
Gent. Orig. & ſhould either have put off the war, and purchaſed a 
pn” oy apud truce for a little money; or, if he choſe war, he 
25 ) is ſhould have aſſembled all the legions he could, and 
_ have poſted them in all the avenues, thro' which 
the enemy could paſs, to prevent his entering into 
Italy; he ſhould have choſen an able and experi- 
enced Generals, who could keep the enemy in awe. 
But the Emperor neither accepted the peace propoſed 
to him by Alaric, nor acted prudently in the choice 
of his General, haying choſen ſuch as could not but 
be deſpiſed by the enemy. Thus Honorius became 
1815 the author of all the calamities which befel 
taly. 

[£3 He received them in 4 very haughty manner, 
and propoſed bard terms to them.) The Embaſſadors 
told him, that the Romans were ready to ſubmit, 
proviged they could obtain tolerable terms ; but that 

once they had took up arms, nothing could deter 
them from fighting. Alaric anſwered to theſe laſt 
words, that the cloſer hay was preſſed, the eafier it 


24 —— 


mans joined all in a body, they would fall an eaſy 


prey to him, and having ſaid thus, he inſulted the 


baſſadors by laughing loudly at them. He added 
that he would not raiſe the ſiege, unleſs the Romans 
delivered to him all their gold and filver, with all 
their houſhold-goods and wearing apparel, and all 
the Barbarian ſlaves they had, Whereupon the Em- 
baſſadors asked him, what he was then reſolved to 
leave them, he anſwered briskly, their lives (30). 

[M] The Romans ſacrificed to the Gods after the 
manner of the ancient Heathens.) Zoſimus tells us 


(31) on this occaſion a circumſtance, which if it be (37) Ib. P. 25 


true, is ſomewhat ſurprizing. He ſays, that Pom- 
pejanus Governor of the city, intending to perform 
the rites uſed anciently in Italy, thought fit to con- 
ſult the Biſhop, who was then Pope Innocent I, who 
preferring the preſervation of the city, to his own 
private opinion, conſented ſecretly to the obſerva- 
tion of all the religious ceremonies, which ſhould 


be thought neceſſary to practiſe. But Sigonius a 
ſeems to doubt of the truth of this fact (32), and (32) Ci Jar 
Father Salinas in his note upon this place of Sigonius Col 


(33) obſerves that Sozomen, who was a Novatian 


179 
(34), and conſequently ſomewhat angry with Pope (34) Socrates, 
had baniſhed the Novatians out of yg Eee. 7 
the city, does nat mention that fact, tho' he. gives cap. 9 


Innocent, who 


an account of this fiege (35). If he had any thing 


to charge the Pape with, it is probable he would not lib 


have omitted it, 


lib. 5 P- 2544 4 
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to ſettle with his Goths in Venetia (ee), Dalmatia, and the country now called Bavaria () Venetia con · 


V. Jovius wrote to the Emperor Alaric's conditions, and requeſted at the ſame time that e e 


he h of 
Alaric might be made General of the armies (gg), that by this honour he might recede — arg the 


a little from the conditions he 7 and conclude a peace on more moderate terms. „ 
The Emperor blamed Jovius's forwardneſs, and anſwered him, that with regard to Vicentino, the 
what money and proviſions could be granted to Alaric, he might order it as he pleaſed, — -— fied 
that being within his province, as General of the Guards, and knowing in what of Ferrarecte. 
condition the publick treaſure was. But as to the dignity of a General he would ne- 

ver grant it to Alaric nor to any perſon of his nation. Jovius read that letter to Alaric; 

who was highly offended at it, and looked upon his being denied the honour of being 

General as an injury not only to himſelf, but alſo to his whole nationz and to be 

revenged for it, he immediately ordered his barbarians to march directly to Rome. But 

he ſoon after relented again; and being willing to maintain a good underſtanding 

with the Emperor, he ſent ſome Biſhops to him as his Embaſſadors, whom he 

charged at the ſame time to repreſent to the Emperor, not to expoſe the city of 


Rome to the rage of the barbarians, but rather to accept a peace on the moderate 


terms that were propoſed to him: for Alaric began now to abate of his former preten- 


ſions; he did not inſiſt upon his being made General, and inſtead of all the Provinces he 
demanded at firſt, he would now be fatisfied with that part of Bavaria which bordered upon 
Iſtria; and he repreſented that this would be no great loſs to the Emperor, ſince that 
country being often plundered by the neighbouring nations, yielded but a very ſmall 
income to the Treaſury. He alſo gave up his pretenſion to the tribute he had aſked, 
and declared that he was willing to enter into an alliance with the Romans againſt all 
their enemies. This being repreſented to the Senate, they all wondered at Alaric's mo- 
deration, But Jovius ſaid, that even that which he aſked could not be granted, becauſe 
they had all ſwore never to make peace with him [VI. Alaric finding himſelf thus 
deſpiſed and diſappointed, marched with all his troops againſt Rome, being firmly re- 
ſolved to beſiege it to the laſt extremity. When he arrived before it, he acquainted the 
inhabitants with Honorius's perfidiouſneſs, and told them that he would ſtorm the city, 
unleſs they joined with him againſt the Emperor. But they declining to anſwer him, he 
made himſelf maſter of the Port upon the Ty ber, and by that means deprived the Romans 


of all neceſſary proviſions ; this obliged them at laſt to ſubmit to his conditions, and to 
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Iii) Zoſimus, lib. 
556. p. 363-- 
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receive him () in the city (ii). Alaric went immediately to the palace, and there he 

made Attalus, who was Governor of the city, Emperor, who in his turn promoted 

Alaric to all the military honours, Alaric having ſupported Attalus ſometime againſt 

Honorius, depoſed him again, and reduced him to a private life ; however, he kept 

him with him, till he had concluded a peace with the Emperor, in which it was ſtipu- 

lated that Attalus ſhould be fafe and ſecure from any harm (kk). The conditions of 

this peace with regard to Alaric were, that he ſhould be in alliance with the Emperor; 

that he ſhould ſettle in Gaul with his Goths, and there make war againſt Honorius's 

enemies. But this peace did not laſt long, for one Sarus a General of ſome barbarians, 

ard who was exaſperated againſt Ataulphus Alaric's brother-in-law, attacked the Goths 

unawares, in order to embroil the ſtate in a new war, becauſe the peace with the Goths 

was not favourable to his ambitious projects. Alaric, to revenge this injury, returned 

to Rome, took it by treachery, and permitted his ſoldiers to plunder it, givin yet ſtrict 

orders that thoſe, who ſhould fly for fanCtuary into the churches, ſhould there be 

ſecure (4). This happened in the year of Chriſt 409, according to Anthony Pagi (um). (mm) 44 bun 
Alaric having laid waſte a great part of Italy, intended to paſs into Sicily, but a ©" 

ſtorm having obliged him to land again, he beſieged the city of Coſenza, and havin , 
took it he died there in the year 411 (un), eleven years after he firſt entered Italy. (a9) And Pogh 
The Goths, in order to bury him, diverted the courſe of the river Baſſento which (% Ja. Mags 
runs near Coſenza, and interred him in the channel of it, and then turned the river into mo 
its channel again; and that the place where he lay might never be known, they killed — ſu- 
all the ſlaves who might have obſerved it, and then choſe Ataulphus his wife's brother 1. 
to ſucceed him (09). i, 


IVI They had all ſworn never to make peace rwith God, poked they might have been at liberty to 
him.) Jovius had made the Emperor ſwear, he would break their oath, in hopes that God who is a benevo- 


never make peace with Alaric. He himſelf took lent and merciful Being might forgive their impiety ; 


(e) Nic. Anto- 
no, Bibliotb. 


an. tom. 1. 


p · 203. 


the ſame oath by parting his hand on the Emperor's but as they had ſworn by the Emperor's head, they 
head, and obliged all thoſe, who had any civil or were no longer at liberty to act againſt their oath (36). (36) Zovim 
military employments, to follow his example. Where- | P. lib. 5: p. 63, 
upon Zoſimus obſerves, that if they had ſworn by 2359. 


GALAVA (DIEGO ESQUIVEL. DE) a famous Spaniſh Biſhop lived in the ſix- 
teenth Century; he was born at Vitoria a city of the little country of Alava in the Pro- 
vince of Biſcay in Spain. He ſtudied the Civil and Canon Law at Salamanca, and 
made ſuch conſiderable progreſs, that having been admitted one of the Judges in ſe- 
veral Courts of Judicature, he was at laſt made Preſident of the Council of Granada. 
And having entered into holy orders he was made. Biſhop: of Aſtorga, and aſſiſted ac 
the Council of Trent (a). Before the opening of the Council, he propoſed in a gene- 
ral meeting of the Biſhops who were at Trent, chat the Pope's Bull, which contained 
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(6b) Fra. Paole, 


Hi. de Concil. de 


rent, I. 2. pag. 


ALB 


the power with which he had inveſted his Legates, might be publickly read. But Car- 
dinal de Sainte Croix, one of the Legates, fearing, that if the Bull was known it might 
give ſome Biſhops an handle to abridge the power of the Legates, thought fit to keep 
the Bull ſecret, in order to make uſe of it at a proper opportunity: and to elude 
Alava's. propoſitions, he anſwered, that all the Biſhops together compoſing but one 
body, if the Pope's Bull concerning the Legates was to be read, they ought to read 
alſo the Bulls by which every Prelate was eſtabliſhed in his Biſhoprick, which would be 
endleſs ; ſince at the arrival of every Biſhop they would be obliged to read all the 
Bulls over again. By this evaſion the Cardinal prevented the Council from knowing 
with what power the Legates were inveſted (þ). And indeed he had reaſon to fear 
that the Countil would be offended at the power of the Legates, for it was unlimited 


x19, 120. of the and exceſſi ve [ A]. After the opening of the Council, when the affair. of the Plurality 


French Tranſla- 


tion · 


(c) Id. ib. p. 236. 


(4) Us; ſupra, 


of Livings came to be debated, Alava, finding that the Fathers of the Council could 
not agree about the lawfulneſs of diſpenſations, propoſed that all commendams be prohi- 


bited, and that two or more livings be never united and given to one perſon, though 


this union ſhould laſt only during that perſon's life, ſince commendams and united liv- 
ings were only pretences made uſe of to cover a criminal plurality, and a modern in- 
vention proper only to ſatisfy the covetouſneſs and ambition of the Clergy, to the 
great ſcandal of the whole world ; he added, that it was a ſhame to ſuffer any longer 
o dangerous an abuſe. But the Italian Biſhops who held united livings and fat bene- 
fices in commendam, could not be pleaſed with ſuch a reformation (c). We don't find 
that Alava is any more mentioned in Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, and 
N. Antonio ſays (d), that he aſſiſted at that Council only from the fifth Seſſion to the 
ninth, but he muſt be miſtaken, ſince it appears, from what we have faid above, that 
Alava was at Trent before the opening of the Council. Being returned to Spain in the 


year 1548, he was tranſlated to the Biſhoprick of Avila (e), with which he kept the () Oc 


place of Preſident of the Council of Granadaz he was afterwards made Biſhop of 


Cordova (/), and died March the 17th 1562. Martin Aſpilcueta, a Doctor of % Corn 
Divinity, who quotes him, calls him Alba (g), if it be not an error of the laß n g“ 


luſia in Spain. 


preſs. Alava publiſhed a learned book intitled, De Conciliis Univerſalibus, ac de his, (e In cop. Mui. 


que ad Religionis, & Reipublice Chriſtiane reformationem inſtituenda videntur. That is, Rg Wy 


D Of General Councils, and of the regulations that ſeem neceſſary to reform the Re- 


„ ligion and State of the Chriſtians,” printed at Granada in 1582 folio (Y, conſequently (>) 4 wx Anton, 


after the author's death. N. Antonio mentions ſome other perſons called Alava, of 
whom we will give a ſhort account in the Remark [B]. 


_ * 


[4] The power of the Legates was unlimited and 
exceſſive.) Here follows the ſubſtance of the Pope's 
Bull. Paul III ſaid, He ſent his Legates to Trent 
« as Angels of peace to preſide over the Council, 
10% to make all the decrees and canons which would be 
proper, and to publiſh them in the Seſſions of the 
% Council according to cuſtom. To ropole, con- 
% clude, and execute whatever would be neceſſary 
« to extirpate all errors, and to recall the wandering 
% nations, and ſubject them again to the holy See, 
* and to reſtore the liberty of the Clergy : To de- 
« cide and dermine in matters of herely. and in all 
te others relating to the Catholic Faith: To reform the 
« Church in all its member, either regular, or ſecu- 
« lar: To reſtore the peace between the Chriſtian 
« Princes: To perform and order whatever the 
% ſhould judge proper to promote the glory of God, 
and to propagate the Chriſtian Faith: To reſtrain 
« by eccleſiaſtical cenſures and puniſhments all ob- 
« ſtinate and rebellious perſons, of whatſoever 
« rank or dignity they were, even Kings or Pre- 


(1) Fra. Paolo, © lates (1).“ It is no wonder that Sainte Croix ſcru- 
Hiſt. de Conc. de pled to pom this Bull, ſince it deprived the Coun- 


Trente, J. 2. P- 
103, 104 


trafficked in ſilk, and intended to bring him up to his- buſineſs, but Albani having a fe + 


Pittori Belegnefi 
ſtrong tom. 2. P. 224: 
in Bolegna 1678, 

ok 


cil of all manner of power, and rendered it abſolute- 
ly uſeleſs ; far tho' the Pope ſaid in his Bull, that the 
3 ꝗ — were to act in every thing with the conſent 
of the Council; this was a mere compliment, which 
did not render leſs ſhocking, the power; with which 
he inveſted his Legates. a Fe . 

LB] Some other perſons called Alava.) I. D. Diego 
de Alava y Beaumont born in Biſcay, of an illuſtrious 
family; for his father Francis de Alava was a Mem- 
ber.of the Council of War and Maſter of the Ord- 
nance to the King of Spain. Diego having ſtudied 
Latin, Greek, Philoſophy and the Law, app ied him- 
ſelf to the Mathematics, and having acquired a great 
skill in that ſcience, he ſtudied by bimſelf without 


ALBA NI (FRANCIS) was born in 


4 


Bol 


any Maſter the military ſciences with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs, that he acquired a perfect knowledge of all the 
duties of a General; of which he gave a ſpecimen in 
a book he publiſhed, intitled, E] perfefo Capitan in- 
firuido en la diſciplina militar, y nueva cientia de la 
Artilleria. That is, ** The perfect Captain inſtruct- 
ed in the military ſcience, and the new art of for- 
* tification ;“ dedicated to King Philip II, and print- 
ed at Madrid in 1590, folio ; with the approbation 
of the learned Francis Sanctius, then a famous Pro- 


feſſor at Salamanca (2). II. Francis Ruis de Vergara (2) Nic. Ant. 
y Alava, a man of eminent virtue and probity as #:#/icb. Hip. 
well as 3 after he had taken his degrees of tom. 1. p. 203. 


Doctor in the univerſity of Salamanca was there 
made Profeſſor of Law: aſterwards he was admitted 


to the Council of Granada, and then raiſed to the 


honour of a Knight of St. James, and Member of 
the great Council of Caſtile, which poſt he ſtill held, 
when N. Antonio wrote his Bibliotheca Hiſpana, or 
Spaniſh Library. He publiſhed La Hiſtoria del Cole- 
gio de San Bartolome major de la Univerſidad de Sala- 
manca. That is, The Hiſtory of the College of 
St. Bartholomew the Elder in the Univerſity of Sala- 
* manca,” printed at Madrid, as N. Antonio be- 
lieves. He alſo took care, by order of Philip IV, 
of the laſt edition of De Ja Regla y eftablecimientos 
nuevo, de la orden y Cavalleria FF Apoſtolo San-Tago. 
That is, „Of the Statutes and new Regulations of 
* the Order of the Knights of St. James ;” printed 


at- Madrid in 1655, folio (3). III. Leo de Alava, (3 
2 Licentiste in Divinity and friend to Cardinal Co- end f. 33 


lonna, publiſhed Orationes tres, in urbe habitas, ad 


 fixtum V duas, ad Gregoriam XIII nam. That is, 


„Three Harangues or Diſcourſes made at Rome, 
* two to Sixtus U. and one to Gregory XUI 5” printed 
at Rome in 1591, 4to (4) N 


: 
* 


P. (4) Ibid. p. 33% 
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ſtrong inclination to painting [A], devoted himſelf entirely, when but twelve years of 
age, to that Art, immediately after his father's death, to the diſſatisfact ion of his re- 


lations. 


He firſt ſtudied under Denys Calvert, together with Guido [B] (%, with 


whom he contracted a very intimate friendſhip, and followed him to the ſchool of the 
Carraches (c). However their friendſhip afterwards broke quite off [C]. Albani went" 
ro Rome, where he continued many years, and married in that city, but his wife dying, 


in childbed, he, at the earneſt requeſt of his relations, returned to Bologna, 


the ſollicitation of his brothers (who afterwards impoſed upon him) he entered again 
(4) Felfna Pit: into the ſtare of wedlock (d). The motives which induced him to marry a ſecond time are 


tie, p. 22 . 


[A] Albani having a Hrong inclination to painting. 
Auguſtin Albani his father intended to give him a 
liberal education, but finding he made very little 
progreſs in Grammar, he had him taught Arithmg- 
tic, in order that he might be qualified to ſuce 
him in his buſineſs. However, Francis improved 
but very little in Accompts ; and his father obſerv- 
ing his ſtrong propenſion to painting, asked ſome 
mean Painters who were come to work in his houle, 
whether he ſhould devote his ſon to their art ? They 
anſwered thit as his ſon might be ſo uſeful to him 
in his buſineſs, he would not do well to let him 
demean himſelf ſo far as to take up, the pencil. 
The father byaſſed by theſe filly people, would have 
diverted him, if poſſible, from drawing; but dying 
; ſome time after, Albani was left at full liberty to 
relfaa Pit- follow the bent of his genius (1). 
2 tom. 2. 650 Studied under Denys Calvert with Guide. ] 
p 224+ Albani reap'd very great benefit from Guido Rheni's 
friendſhip, who had already made conſiderable ad- 
vances in painting when Albani put himſelf under 
Calvert. The Maſter drew but one profil for Alba- 
ni to copy, afterwards left him entirely to the care 
of Guido, under whom he made a ve 
provement, he inſtructing his fellow-dilciple Albani 
with the utmoſt humanity and good humour, whilſt 
Calvert on the other fide, by the ſeverity of his 
temper, made Albani very uneaſy ; ſo that he at laſt 
left his Maſter {upon pretence that he did not de- 
ſign to exerciſe the pencil any longer) and followed 
(2) lm, p. 23 his friend Guido to the ſchool of the Carraches (2), 
* "oa dah ” where he improved very much. Albani's compoſi- 
cadomia Pic- tions ſhew a great genius and an admirable ſweet- 
ture, p. 18. fol. neſs, he having beſides all the parts of an excellent 
Painter 675 1 3 N 
! "c eir friendſbip afterwards broke quite 
5 off. Guido 5 Alban ſeem'd overjoyed to find 
Wm Aglionby, themſelves under Ludovico Carrache, but a little af- 
. 39. London, ter their amity began to cool, whether this were ow- 
Can 10g Jon ing to the pride of Albani, who perhaps could not 
"nt, 1085, # hear to fee Guido ſurpaſs him; or to the jealouſy 
of Guido, at finding Albani make ſo ſwift a progreſs. 
However this be, it is certain they afterwards endea- 
voured to eclipſe one another, tho' Albani ſeems to 
have been much the moſt in fault ; for when Guido 
ſet up a beautiful altar piece, his competitor would 
oppoſe to it ſome fine picture of his. Thus did they 
behave for ſome time, and yet ſpake of each other 
n with the higheſt eſteem and veneration (4). Our 
* 446. wid. two Artiſts ſeemed to have had the perfect ſpirit of 
Courtiers by ſo highly applauding one another in 
public, and at the ſame time doing their titmoſt to 
prejudice each other's reputation. Envy is ſome- 
times but too predominant in Poets, Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and others who cultivate the polite arts with 
ſucceſs. Fired with ambition, they not only en- 
deavour to riſe as high as they poſſibly can, by ſtud 
and application, in the ſciences, but ftrive with ] 
their might to pull down thoſe who allo excel in 
them. How far this principle can make even the beſt- 
natured men ſwerve from the dictates of tenderneſs 
and humanity is particularly viſible in Albani; who 
is generally related to have been endowed with the 
utmolt ſweetneſs of temper, and to have poſſeſſed 
all the virtues which endear a man to ſociety. He 
had received the higheſt favours from Guido, who 
taught him with the moſt affectionate care. And 
yet he afterwards envies the eminence to which he 
was aſcended. The polite Arts, one would imagine, 
ſhould inſpire their votaries with complacency and 
love, and yet we find they often have a quite diffe- 
rent effect, and not only cancel the higheſt obligati- 


(1) Painting V- 


great im- 


entertaining [D]. He was well verſed in ſome branches of polite Literature, but did not 
8 | under ſtand bs. 1683, fel. 


ons, but even create the utmoſt averſion to a bes 
nefaftor. How many Writers and Artiſts are fired 
with envy and detraftion! With what ſecret, and 
ſometimes open, ſatisfaction, do they hear their ri- 
vals aſperſed! How eagerly do they ſeek after ſtories 
which are prejudicial to the reputation of their com- 
petitors, and are often the inventors of. them! They 
teem to image themſelves and their rivals as a pair 
of ſcales ; that ofie muſt neceſſarily fall in propor- 
tion as the other riſes. However, it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed that this detracting ſpirit prevails infinitely 
leſs in perſons of exalted genius and talents, than 
in thoſe who have none; for detraction ſeems to be 
the chief characteriſtic of the latter, incapable of ac- 
quiring fame by their own productions, they en- 
deavour to make themſelves eminent, (at a very cheap 


and eaſy rate) by railing at thoſe of eminent per- 


ſons. As a great genius in one art or ſcience, can- 
not be equally conſpicuous in all, the little fry of 
Artiſts are ſure to attack him in ſomething he does 
not pretend to excell in, or endeavour to lefſen the 
merit even of that talent for which he is moſt fa- 
mous : Talk to theſe witlings of Mr. Pope, they'll 
tell you that he has an excellent knack at verſifying ; 
but that — take away his jingle --- and nothing re- 
mains. The ſame they affirm of Dryden and all 
thoſe Poets, whoſe works are the greateſt honour 
to our Nation. On the other fide, if you ſpeak of 
the great poetic merit bf theſe Writers, they im- 
mediately cry that they are no Scholars, by which 
word 1s frequently underſtood, the ſtuffing one's 
head with a thouland things which a man of true 
genius would not deſire to know. Be this ſaid how- 
ever without derogating from the merits of the 
true Scholar, who to a vaſt erudition joins the fineſt 
taſte, Such a one is the higheſt honour to Litera- 
ture, and ought to be had in great veneration, as ſo 
very few are found of this character. 

[D] The motives which induced him to marry a ſe- 
cond time fc.) His ſecond wife - (Doralice) was well 
deſcended, being of the honourable family of the 
Fiorovanti, but had very little fortune ; but this Albani 
diſregarded, ſo ſtrongly was he captivated with her 
beauty, good ſenſe and merit. We find that emi- 
nent Poets, Painters &c. generally make choice of 
handſome women for their wives or miſtreſſes, eſpe- 
cially of the latter. Being ſo very converſant in 
beauty, and able to ſtrike out the lovelieſt creatures 
on the canvas, it is natural they themſelves ſhould 
be affected with ſuch living ones only, as are beauti- 
ful. Albani fancied this match would be advantage- 
ous to him, ſince, beſides the ſatisfaction of poſſeſ- 
ſing a moſt accompliſhed wife, ſhe would ſerve him 
as a beautiful model, ſo that he would have no 
occaſion to make uſe of any other woman, when- 
ever he ſhould paint a Venus, the Graces, Nymphs, 
and other Deities, whom it was his delight ro re- 
preſent. Albani was ſucceſsful in his choice, and his 
wife anſwered his purpoſe admirably well; for be- 
ſides her bloom of youth and the beauty of her per+ 
ſon, he diſcovered in her ſo much modeſty, ſo many 
graces and perfections, ſo well adapted to painting, 
that it would have been impoſſible for him to have 
met with a more finiſh'd woman. And ihdeed he 
often repreſented her as a Venus. She afterwards 
brought him a conſiderable number of boys, who 
were all ſo, beautiful and ſo finely proportioned, that 
it is from them thoſe excellent iculptors Francis Fla- 
mand and Algardi modell'd their little Cupids. So 
that Albani's wife and children were the originals of 
his moſt agreeable and moſt graceful compoſitions. 
His wife was ſg conformable to his intentions, 
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underſtand Latin, to his very great regret, but ſupplied this defect by the peruſal of the 
beſt Italian Tranſlations of ſuch of the Claſſicks as are of ſervice to his Art. 


When 


he came to years of diſcretion he was very fond of reading, and particularly Taſſo's 
Jeruſalem, which was always in his painting room, he deſiring ſuch of bis friends as 
came to viſit him, to read ſome parts of it to him, whilſt he was exerciſing the e (e). 
He excelled in all the parts of Painting, but was particularly admired for his performances 
in little, tho he himſelf was very much diſſatisfied, that equal notice was not taken of his 
great pieces, of which he had painted many for Altars. As he delighted very much in draw. 


ing the Fair- ſex [E], he has 
in his imitation of Men ( f). 


that ſhe took a pleaſare in fetting their children in 
different attitudes, and in holding them, naked, and 
ſometimes ſuſpended by ſtrings, when Albani would 
draw them in a thouſand different ways (5). But let us 
hear Malvaſia. Tale per ogni parte riuſi! la Malie. 
Trasformandoſi tutta nel guſto e nel genio del marito, 
ingegnavaſi ella flefſa d actommodar qgue' Bambini nelle 
defiate poſture ferme non ſolo e poſanti, ma nelle at- 
titudini, & ne ſcorti pid difficili, e vivaci ſapend? 
giudicioſamente farglili veder ſoſpeſi, con pannolini, 
& bende accommodandoli, e ſoſlenendoli, fin" a che 
il bramato effettlo ben offervato waveſſe, & colts. 
Mal vaſia obſerves, that it is no wonder Albani's Cu- 
pids are very beautiful, fince his own children, 
who were his models on this occaſion, were exqui- 
fitely ſo. His wite was very fruitful, inſomuch that 
they had twelve children alive at the ſame time. A 
great character is given of her, for ſhe not only 
carefully inſtilled the principles of virtue into their 
minds, but alſo taught them to read and put the beſt 
books into their hands, ſhe herſelf being a woman 


of ſuch excellent taſte, that her husband uſed to 


conſult her often on his own- compoſitions, and ne- 
ver without receiving the greateſt benefit from her 
hints. All this, the Hiſtorian informs us, did not 
prevent her taking the utmoſt care of their domeſtic 
affairs, and not only of thoſe which relate imme- 
diately to the wife, but even of ſuch as are com- 
monly the province of the husband, viz. paying, re- 
ceiving &c. (6). Such a wife muſt be a treaſure to a 
man of Letters, fince few are found of this charac- 
ter. If 4 woman is very careful of her domeſtic af- 
fairs, ſhe generally has little inclination for the 
Muſes ; on the contrary if ſhe is ſmitten with the love 
of thoſe bewitching creatures, ſhe commonly has 
no manner of talent for houſhold affairs, is either a 
coquet or ſlovenly in her perſon, her dreſs, her houſe, 
ao every thing about her, to the everlaſting diſ- 
guſt of her husband if cleanlineſs be his delight. 
But how many excellent characters unite in Alba- 
ni's wife, that of the lover, the ſcholar, the friend, 
the ſteward, the houſewife &c. Were all women ſo 
well accompliſhed, wedlook ſo far from being a 
burthen to the Literati and Artiſts, wopld on the 
eontrary be of the higheſt advantage to them. It 
is however with great regret we inform our reader, 
that the haughtineſs of Albani's wiſe gave him aſter- 
wards the higheſt uneaſineſs. | 

[E] As he delighted very much in painting the 
Fair ſex.] This inclination which he received from 
aature, continued to the end of his life, as he con- 


leſſed in a Letter to his friend, a year before he died. 


He therein declares, that were he younger, he would 
act in a different manner from what he had done; 
finding himielf inſpired not only with a numberleſs 
multitude of noble ideas, but that he took much 
more delight, and had a much greater facility than 
ever to repreient divine and human beauties, parti- 


cularly nymphs, children, and diverting and agree- 


able actions. He then imagined, that his genius 
and great practice would alone enable him to ftrike 
out the nobleſt compoſitions ; blaming the Carraches, 
for having been too diffident of their own ſtrength, 
and obſerved, that as they had devoted ſo many 
years to ſtudy, inſtead of giving a ſcope to their ge- 
nius, they by that means were always poor. To ſup- 
part his argument, or rather juſtify his own negli- 

ence, and, his conduct ſo oppoſite to theirs, he ob- 


{erved in the abovementioned Letter that Hannibal. 
Carrache having began to paint from idea a dead- 


- 


otwithſtanding Albani's fondneſs for painting 
which he had a particular genius, and eſpecially women, he himſelf was very chaſte [] (g). 
He ſometimes repreſented divine ſtories, but his compoſitions on love. ſubjects 


9 them with wonderful beauty, but is not very happ 
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were ſo 
eagerly 


Chriſt lying on the knees of the Virgin Mary, he 

d&w a wonderful and divine figure; but that after- 

wards having retouched the '%s of his Chriſt from 

a model, he changed that firſt production of his 

mind; and from too great a diſtraſt of his own 

ſtrength, - ſpoilt his picture by his laſt touches (7). (7) Felina pft. 
Sandraart takes particular notice of a Phaeton, fallen trice, tom. 2. 
275+ and Fel; 


[F] Notwithflanding bis fondneſs for fainting Nu-'p. 526 
dities, and efp 


ways, (after the decent cuſtom of Ludovico Carrache 
and Guido) had only their arms, breaſt, and legs 
uncovered, and always ſent them away the moment 
he had done (9) ; not but his enemies were for ever (9) Felina pr. 
reproaching him and his diſciples, who perhaps trice, tom. 2. f. 
were not ſo reſerved as their Maſter, with being“. 
immodeſt. Una fede cos? eſatta al ſanto matrimo- 
nio, che pi toſto Sauria eletto il morire; che il far 
torto alla ſua Dorattice (a circumſtance a little extra- 
ordinary) che però, non potendeſi pit di eſſa ſervire 
per moaello, valendoſi di quelle femmine che li trouava 
Lampietro, non aver mai perduto conorato coſtume di 
veder ſolo guelle parti, che non cagionan rofſore (Fc. 
(10). It' was a great happineſs for Albani, that his (10) Idem, W. 
wite was as a Venus to him (in beauty) till age be- 
gan to leſſen the force of her charms, a proof that 
ſhe ſtill was dear to him, ſince had it been otherwile, 
ſne could not have been ſo lovely in his eye. His 
long affection for her contradicts the reflection in 

ato ; 


Beauty ſeon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palls upen the ſenſe. 


and is not agreeable to what ſo many wags have 
written, that poſleſſion never fails to cloy ; nor to 
the ſtory which is related of Henry IV, who being 
diſſuaded by his Conſeſlor from engaging in ſuch a 


variety of amours, and adviſed to keep to his Queen 


only ; anſwered the ghoſtiy Father no otherwiſe than 
by ordering partridges to be ſet before him perpetu- 
ally, For the firſt day or two the birds were found 
excellent, but in a little time they began to ſatiate, 
which the confeſſor declaring, the King drew an in- 
ference from thence with regard to his own Ladies, 
'The ſtory of the Painter is well known, who being 
ordered by a Gentleman in love, to draw Hymen for 
him; repreſented that Deity to the greateſt advan- 
tage, with the utmoſt ſweetneſs in his countenance, 
the brighteſt fire in his eyes, and his whole perſon 
inchanting. The picture being finiſhed was ſent 
home to the amorous Gentleman, who ſurveying it 
found it too languid and not handſome enough for 
that lovely God; ſo obliged the Artiſt to take it 
back in order to mend it. The Painter having got 
the picture home, did not alter a ſtroke in it: But 
the Gentleman having been married ſome months, 
ſent again for the piece, when Hymen was found too 
ſprightly and too beautiful, and thereupon the pur- 
chaſer would have the Painter alter it a ſecond time: 
However, this the -Artiſt refuſed to do, aſſuring him 
that his eye, not the picture was altered, . . But tho? 


many find marriage as this Gentleman did, yet to 


others (who* perhaps are fewer in number) it is a 
moſt delightful ftate, and a wife, the greateſt bleſ- 


ling. 
a All 
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eagerly ſought after [GI, that he was obliged to get ſeveral copies of them painted. (b) Sondra: in 


Though he met with a great many diſappointments in life, and private diſcontents in 
his family, yet ſo happy was his temper, that nothing could ruffle ar diſcohcert him 


is Academia 
Picturæ, p 18a, 
ſays he died a- 

ut 1658, but 


. He was a modeſt, worthy man, and had a moſt tender affection for his diſciples, Marwan (from 
(and ſeveral of them were excellent Painters) ro whom he revealed all the difficulties of whom we may 


ſuppoſe the ref 


Painting. He died October 4 (U) 1660, aged eighty two years and a half, ro the great have copied) the 


grief of all his friends 
Felſina Pittrice, Vol. 2. 


All other goods by Fortune's hand are given, 
A wife is the peculiar gift of heav'n ; 

Vain Fortunes favours, never at a ſlay, 
Like flitting ſhadows, paſs and glide away ; 
One ſolid comfart our eternal wife, 


Abundantly ſupplies us all our life. 
3 Pope ſrom Chaucer. 


[G] His compoſitions on love ſubjects were ſo ea- 
gerly ſought after, &c.) To, his ſtudy and obſerva- 
tions on nature, (he copying from his wife and chil- 
dren, as was obſerved before) was owing his great 
ſucceſs in repreſenting Cupid's playing and hovering 
up and down ; when forming to himſelf a thouſand 
images of delicious abodes, he painted Venus at- 
tended by the Graces and Nymphs, and in theſe he 
has particularly diſplayed the beauty of his genius. 
He did not, ſays Malvaſia, feign Cupid heavy and 
ſleeping, as Guido did, but repreſented him ſeated 
majeltically on a throne ; now direCting the ſportive 
exerciſes of the little Lowes, ſhooting at a heart, 
which was fixed on the trunk of a tree; now pre- 
ſiding over their ſprightly dances, round the marble 
monument of Flora crowned with a chaplet of 
blooming flowers ; now ſurveying the conqueſt of the 
little winged boys over the rural Satyrs and Fauns. 
If he repreſented the dead Adonis bewailed, he al- 
ways introduced a band of Loves on that occaſion, 
ſome of which, viewing the cruel wound, drew 
back in the utmoſt fear ; while others exaſperated, 
brake to pieces their bows and arrows, as being no 
longer of uſe to them ſince Adonis was no more; 
and others again who, running behind the fierce wild 
boar, . brandiſhed their darts, with an air of venge- 
ance. Se finſe Amore, non ſonnachioſo e dormiente, 
com” d quel di Guido cel fe vedere, ma nel ſuo trons, 
ed in naeſid aſſiſo, aſſiſtere hora all' efſercizio, ed 
alla gara de gli Amoretti minori in berſagliare un 
cuore ad un tronco appeſe e pendente : hora alle liete 
danze e carole colte, e miſurate da que" teneri pied? 
attoruo al fimulacro marmoreo dell' inghirlanaata 
Flora: hora alla vittorioſa ſeonfitta de Satiretti e de 
Fauni ſelvaggi, da gli alati Funciulli ſottomeſſi ed 
oppreſſi. Se d'un Adone uitiſs fete piangere ne pinti 
ſuci rami il lugubre caſo, accompagnato anche lo volte 
dal corteggia d Amorini, altri de quali mirando la 
erudel piaga, ſpaventats Sarretraſſe ; altri che adira- 
toſene, Parco ſpezzaſſe *5 le quaarelia, arneſi reſi 
inutili per la norte dell' infelice ; altri che imbran- 
dilo il dardo, dietto al fieuro unghiale correndo, ne 


"ice, Vol. 2, p. and cheriſh the inclination he had to repreſent. fa- 
bulous ſubjects, he uſed to read all kinds of Poetry, 
and to reſort often to the country, where the verdure 
of the fields and groves, the gentle murmurs of 
chryltal rivulets, the harmony of the winged chori- 

| titers, the agreeable ſtilneſs of the air, could not but 
inſpire a fancy like his ; and indeed Malvaſia is of 
opinion, that Albani was the happieſt Artiſt that 
ever lived for repreſenting of love - ſubjects. Invaghir- 
lo, ſays he of Albani, (i/ mondo) gueſti piu laſtivi 

(12) Felfina Pit beræf, che giammai me ditaſſe pennello (12). This 

ide, tom," 2. p. made a learned author (13) lay, (where he imagines 

* himſelf conducted into the garden of the Poets at 

Bologna by the genius of Raphael Urbino) that that 

beautiful ſpot recalled to his remembrance the pic- 

tures of Albani; on which occaſion that author is 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak thus to the genius, © It muſt be 

„ confeſſed that the paintings of this great Artiſt 
(Albani) ſeem naturally adapted to ſuch delightful 
„places as theſe, Moſt of his compoſitions being 

ſo gayly beautiful, that they naturally inſpire fa- 

tisfaction and joy, and conſequently ſuppreſs all 
dark and melancholy ideas.” The genius anſwers. 

You ſay right: for Albani was inclined by na- 


332, 233 


(13, Cirupeno. 
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ruffle it.] Sue tele (ſays Malvaſia) -- non ſpirano al- 


11) F:\lina Pie. inacciaſſe la vendetta (11). To heighten theſe ideas, 


[7]. Such as deſire to ſee Albani's life at length, may peruſe the author of Abe- 


dario Pittorico, 
and Felit ien De 


F ALBERICT i Graen, 


it to 1660. 


« ture to repreſent delightful ſubjects, ſuch as cele- 


tial Deities, Loves, Nymphs, and Solitudes (14).” (14) Fel6na Pita 
This made him to fond of the country, that he ge- trice Vol. 2. p. 
nerally uſed to paſs the ſummer in it, there to enjoy 34. 


That calm repoſe and peace of mind, 

Which none in crowds nor courts can find. 

The flowery meads, where purling ſtreams 

Soften the ſoul to pleaſing dreams, 

The woods that ſbelter, ſoft, from heat, 

Where birds their various ſongs repeat 3 

The riſing bill;, and winding vales, 

And ev'ning's ſweet refreſhing galts, 

Thoſe coy receſſes of the grove, | 

Thoſe ſeats of innocence and love (15) ! (15) From the 
| Tale intitled 


[H] So happy was his temper that nothing could en 
tro mai, che gioie, che allegrie, che contenti. Vinci- 8 
tore d"ogni contraſto, e ſuperiore ad vgni contrario de. printed for 
tino, non ſapea col ſuo pretico pennello, che paſſegiar Tonſon 1716, 
mai ſempre per i delizioſs giardini di Peſti, per l. 
amene pendici di Pafo, & di Citera : Checaleare an- 
che talora le rupi del Permeſſo, ed arrivare a flanziar 
felicemente con Apollo e le Muſe ; onde di lui ben” an- 
che dir fi poteſſe cid che Freſnoy cant) del gran Giulio 
Romano, che, 


A puero Muſarum edoctus in antris 
Aonias reſeravit opes, Graphicaque Poeſi, 
Quz non viſa prius, ſed tantum audita Poetis, 
Ante oculos ſpectanda dedit ſacraria Phœbi (16). (76) Felfina Pits 
trice, Vol. 2+ p. 
That is, “His paintings breathe nothing but con- 232. 
tent and joy. Happy in a force of mind that con- 
+ quered every kind of uneaſineſs, his poetic pencil car- 
© ried him thro' the moſt agreeable gardens, to Pa- 
« phos and Citherza, thoſe delightful ſcenes brought 
„ him over the lofty Parnaſſus, to the delicious 
„ abodes of Apollo and the Mules with whom he re. 
© ſided; whence, what du Freſnoy ſays of the cele- 
„ brated Giulio Romano, may be juſtly applied to 
Albano. Things never ſeen till then, and only 
© mentioned. by Poets, 


„ Taught from a child in the bright Muſe's grats, 
« He open'd all the treaſures of Parnaſſus ; 
And in the lovely Poetry of painting 

„ The nyſleries of Apollo bas reveal'd. 


[1] He died... to the great grief of all his 


. friends.) Albani had always applied himſelf very di- 


ligently to painting, and his aſſiduity continued to 

the laſt. In the ſickneſs which was fatal to him, 

he could refrain from taking up the pencil, when- 

ever he enjoyed a little interval of eaſe (17). At laſt (15) idem 281. 
his ſtrength being quite gone, and having received 

the Sacraments, he turned to his wife and children; 

and beſought heaven to beſtow his choicelt bleſſings 

upon them. Several of his Diſciples aſſiſted him till 

he breathed his laſt, (he loving them tenderly) (18), and (18) 4becedaris 
particularly Philip Merizani, who never ſtirred from Pittorico, p. 160, 
him day nor night, but poured forth. floods of tears. in Bologna 1719, 
The whole city of Bologna grieved at his death, ** 

which they conſidered as a great loſs, his houſe hav- 

ing been free to all Virtuoſi, and his converſation 

ealy, facetious and learned. He was very famous in 

his life time (19); had been viſited by the greateſt (10% 1:23: 
Painters, and had been favoured — 4 from 3 
Pouſlin, Mignard, Lanfrank, Salvator Roſa, and ma- 

ny more equally eminent Artiſts, who uſed to call 

him their Father and Maſter. Several Princes ho- 

noured him with letters, and among the reſt King 


Charles I, who invited him to come into England, 


by a Letter ſigned with his own hand (20) As (zo) Idem page 
many 232, . 
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7 ALBERIC born in France lived in the twelfth" Century. Having been a Monk 
in the Monaſtery of Clugni he was made Prior of St. Martin's at Paris, and afterwards 
. Abbot of Vezelay (a) about the year 1124; and in 1138 Pope Innocent II made him 
Nees e Cardinal and Biſhop of Oſtia, and ſent him Legate into England and Scotland (5). (b) Ricardus 
+ France, The Engliſh Clergy were not very well pleaſed with this [A]; however after ſome 7 
objections Alberic was admitted (c), becauſe King Stephen being not yet well enough — — 
(40 Rapin, Hip. ſettled on the throne; durſt not diſoblige the Court, of Rome (d). It muſt alſo be ob- - Hit. Ag. 
1 "ce, ſerved that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury always uſed to act as the Pope's Legate in Eng- — 
„and; but that Set being then vacant, the Bi op of Wincheſter the King's brother had 4, t>m- 1. Col Haguf 
flattered himſelf that he ſhould be the Pope's Legate during the vacancy of the See of been fra: 
. Canterbury, and both he and the K ing wete diſpleaſed to fee a foreigner inveſted with that %%% L Tant 
+) Genn Power and dignity (e), but they were obliged to ſubmit. Alberic intending to convoke a Col 1 
* Chron. abi ſupra: national Council of the Engliſh Clergy took a journey through. England in order to 
acquaint himſelf with the grievances and abuſes that required to he redreſſed. And the 
time of holding the Council drawing near, the Legate ſummoned the Biſhops and 
Clergy to repair to London, intending to hold the Council in the Abbey of Weſt min- TS. 
ſter. In his letter to the Prior and Clergy of Canterbury, he acquaints them, that he (3) K. 
would conſecrate the newly elected Biſhop of Exeter, and adviſes them to chuſe for : 7 152 
their Archbiſhop a perſon duly qualified, and againſt whom the King could have no- 
thing to object: He alſo commands them, by his Apoſtolic Authority (Apoſtolica Au- 
thoritate precipimus) to fend their deputies to the Council, and defires they may come 
before the opening of it, becauſe he wanted to conſult with them about ſome particular 
( lid. Col. affairs that were to come before the Council (). But we are not told what theſe affairs 
330, %% were, We may perhaps ſuppoſe that the Legate had a mind to form his party, and io 
ſccure a ſufficient number of votes for what he had a mind the Council ſhould decree. | 
For the Pope's authority not being yet well eſtabliſned in England, the Court of Rome z) G 
left no ſtone. unturned to gain ground there. The Council met the 13th of December G1 
(2) Ils Decem- (Z) 1138 (0), and was compoſed of ſeventeen Biſhops, and of about thirty Abbots, (2) Rica | 
, id. ibid. beſides a great number of Clergymen and other people (Cleri & Populi multitudine nu- aß un ib 
meroſa (i); though by the (populi multitudo numero/a) great number of people, we are (i) Ge.v fi 
not perhaps to underſtand, that Laymen were permitted to vote in the Council, but 7 4 
only to be witneſles of what was there tranſacted, That Council made ſeventeen Ca- x 


nons, 


many of the famous Bologneze Painters had been 
buried with great pomp, Albani's friends were great- 
ly diſpleaſed not to find the ſame honours paid to 
him ; and therefore ſeveral of them were reſolved to 
have this done, at their own labour and expence, in 
St. Gregory's church, and had made prodigious pre- 
parations fe that purpoſe, when the envy of the 
other Schoo/ quite put a ſtop to this noble deſign, 
thoſe declaring that the honours they intended Al- 
(21) lem 284, bani were fit only for a crowned Head (21). Alba- 
285. ni's memory was celebrated both in proſe and verſe, 
(22) Idem, pag.” by ſeveral very eminent Writers (22). Malvaſia has 
290, preſerved an Ode in praiſe of Albani written by 
Signior Paolo Moſcardini, and ſome Verſes of Fran- 
ciſco de Lemene ; among which are the following 
intended for his monument: 


Per PEſequie di Franceſco Albani, 
PDorfti di giara tomba illuſtri horrori 
Chiudon del grande Alban la ſpoglia frale, 
Che al fin er oprꝭo con lividi pallori 
Lui, che dit vita a Pombra, ombra mortale. 
Prodigio ancora, a la ſua mano equale, 
Non addita la terra in fre i naggiori, 
A quella man famoſa, ed immortale, 
Che dit colori a alma, alma a i colori. 
Prometeo fol con ſourhuman penſiero, 
Mentre di morto fange un' buomo adombra, 
Poteo dar vita al nobil magiſtero. 
Ma flupor non bugiardo hor pid ningombra ; 
Finto Prometeo fi, P Alban fa vero, 
Quei dit vita col Sol, gueſti con POmbra. 


The ſenſe of which is, That the mortal remains of 

the illuſtrious Albani, he who gave life to ſhade, 

lie interred in this tomb. The earth never brought 

forth ſo wonderful an Artiſt, or a hand equal to his 

immortal one, which gave colours to the ſoul, and a 
2 This foul to colours (23). Prometheus animated dead 
thought and the clay, and gave life by means of the Sun, but Albano 
laſt will barely animated meerly by the afliftance of ſhade. 
be tound juſt · | 

[4] The Engliſh Clergy were not very pleaſed with 
(1) Hiſt. de Ang. this.] Rapin obſerves {1), that one of the expedients, 
tom. 2, 1. 6. pag» which the Popes employed, to eſtabliſh their power 
151. 2 


E 


and authority in England, was the frequent ſending 
of Legates. We meet but with few Legates under 
the Saxon and Daniſh Kings. And tho' even at that 
time the Popes had formed the deſign of making 
themſelves abſolute in the Church, yet they had ; 
not yet hit upon the method of ſending Legates ; 
perhaps they were afraid of offending the Metropo- 
litans. For in England the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury as Primate of the Church, was look'd upon as 
the born Legate of the Pope, and was uſually 
charged with executing the orders of the Court of 
Rome. But as he had affairs of a different and of- 
ten inconſiſtent nature to manage, I mean, the in- 
tereſt of the Church of England, and that of the 
Pope, it happened ſometimes that he preferred the 
former to the latter. For this reaſon the Popes took 
hold of all opportunities, to ſend ſuch Legates, as 
might be engaged in no other party but that of 
Rome. Thus, when under King Offa the Biſhop- 
rick of Lichfield was to be erefted into an Archbi- 
ſhoprick, it was not proper to give the commiſſion 
for it to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſince he was 
to loſe a great deal of his power and juriſdiction by 
it ; therefore the Pope did not let this opportunity 
eſcape ; he eaſily prevailed with the King to admit 


Italian Legates for the intended deſign (2). When (2) Rapin, ibid. 


under Henry I the Pope ſent Guy Archbiſhop of 

Vienna “, to reſide in England as Legate over all, In p,ance. 

Great Britain, the Clergy of England look'd upon 

it as a great infringement of their liberties z and 

tho" there were ſome inſtances of ſuch Legates, yet 

the King and his Council would not permit Guy to 

exerciſe any of his functions. Alford the Jeſuit, 

who wrote the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, find- 

ing how difficult it is to make this refuſal agree with 

the Pope's authority, thought to avoid this difficulty 

by a ſubtle invention; he ſays, that the Legate's com- 

miſſion was not accepted, becauſe they had neglected 

to inſert the following words in it, viz. NotwithRand- 

ing the privileges of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; 

but as he does not quote any authority for this, we 

are not obliged to believe him upon his bare word. 

Cardinal Baronius has found out a more artful me- 

thod to get rid of this difficulty, which is, 

not to ſpeak a word of the whole affair, In the 
| year 


(e) Se 
ullart, 
Mie des 
t. 2. p. 
hercund 
note H 


ibid. 


ALS 


nons, ſome of which deſerve. particularly to be taken notice of [BJ. The Council 
being ended, and Theobald having been elected Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he was con- 
ſecrared January the 8th 1139 by Alberic, who then returned into Italy, and was after- 
wards ſent Legate by the Pope to Sicily, then to the Eaſt, and at laſt to France, He died 


in 1147 (&). 


ichard Prior of Hexham (1) ſays of him, that he was famous for divine /+) Baron. 4B. 


and human learning, had a great {kill in Eccleſiaſtical affairs; was eloquent, prudent, Pr * 
wiſe, of a very ſweet and mild temper, and above all, exceedingly devout and religi- verland. 
(=) Richardus Ous (). How far a Monk devoted to the Pope is to be credited in this we leave 


tald. % Our readers to judge. 


year 1116 Abbot Anſelm having preſented to the 
ſame King Hemy the Commiſſion, by which the 
Pope appointed him his Legate in England, the King 
would not permit him to execute it; and the Eng- 
liſh Biſhops, whom he conſulted on this affair, an- 
ſwered unanimouſly, that this Legateſhip was incon- 
ſiſtent with the privileges of the Church of England 
(0 Rapin, ibid. (3). So that we muſt not wonder, that Alberic was 
4 152, 153- Not eaſily admitted, fince the Engliſh Clergy did not 
care to ſubmit to the Court of Rome, and the Bi- 
ſhops could not be pleaſed to ſee their power and au- 
thority abridged by foreigners. 
[B] Some of which (Canons) deſerve particularly to 
be taken notice f.] By the firit it is decreed, that no 
Prieſt ſhould receive any price or money for chriſm, 
holy oil, baptiſm, penance, marrying, viſiting of the fick, 
adminiſtring of the Body of Chriſt, or burying the 
dead, and whoever acted againſt this Canon, was to 
9) Gereafi be excommunicated (4). The fifth prohibits every one 
in. ubi ſupra, from accepting any Church or Eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
Col. 1347» ment from a Lay-man: and obliges all Clergymen, 
when inducted into their livings by the Biſhop, to 


ſwear upon the Goſpels, that they have neither given 
nor promiſed any thing themſelves, or by any other 
perſon, for ſuch preferment ; and if it be diſcovef- 
ed that they have, the only penalty is deprivation 
(s) which is but a ſmall puniſhment for perjury. (5) 1kid, 
he ſeventh deprives all Clergymen that are married, 
or keep concubines, of their preferments, and for- 
bids all perſons to hear Maſs ſaid by them (6). Ri- (6) 1614, 
chard of Hexham gives us another Canon, omitted 
by Gervaſe, in which it is decreed, that no one perſon 
ſhall claim any Church or Eccleſiaſtical preferment 
by right of inheritance ; nor name his ſucceſſor to 
any beneſice; and if any ſuch thing happened, it 
was to be void, according to what the Pfalmiſt ſays 
(7). O my God, make them like unto a wheel, who (7) pe. Ixxxill. 
fay, let us take to ourſelves the _ of God in poſ- 12, 13. 
ſeſſion (8). It is maniteſt from theſe Canons, not on- (3) Ricardi Ha- 
ly that Clergymen were married at leaſt in England guſtaldenſis, D- 
in the twelfth Century, ſince the Council was obliged C. Reg. Steph, 
to make a Canon againſt it, but alſo that they diſpoſed Col. 327+ 
of their livings by their laſt will. 


GALBERTET, a famous Mathematician and Poet, was a Gentleman of Provence, 
born at Siſteron, and flouriſhed about the year 1290. Other writers fay, that he was 5 
of Taraſcon, of the family of Maleſpine (a). But it is very probable, that he only (e) Du verdier 
lived in the latter of theſe towns. He was a man of a ſoft temper, very fond of polite 2 — 
literature, and extremely devoted to the Fair-ſex. And as gallantry was at that time edit. you, 1 


the chief employment of men of quality, who uſed to dedicate themſelves to the ſer- 


Lyon, 15854 


vice of the Ladies, and make them the ſubje& of Poetry, our Author, in compliance 
with this cuſtom and his own natural inclination, choſe for the object of his Devoirs Wo 
the Marchioneſs of Malefpine, who was the moſt accompliſhed Lady of Provence in , == 


that age [A]. He died at Taraſcon: he wrote a book intitled Lou petrach de Venus, 


p- 20. See like- 
wiſe Noſtrada- 


and ſeveral Treatiſes of the Mathematics, which he dedicated to the Marchioneſs of pa 2 


Maleſpine, the Counteſs of Provence, and the Marchioneſs of Saluces (5). 


[4] Choſe for the object of his devoirs the Mar- 
chione /i of Mal.EsPINE, who was the moſt accompliſb d 
Lady of Provence in that age.] He wrote ſeve- 
ral Poems and Sonnets in her praiſe, which pleaſed 
her ſo highly, that ſhe privately preſented him in 
return with horſes, jewels and money. However 
finding that his gallantry to her had occaſioned ſome 
imputations upon her character, ſhe defired him by 
Letters to ſuſpend his public addreſſes to her for 
ſome time. He obeyed this command with reluct- 
ance ; but ſent her a Sonnet in the manner of a dia- 
logue, between the Marchioneſs and himſelf, which 
begins thus: 


Deportas vous Amy comet amour per aras. 

« Suſpend a while the efforts of your love.” 
And in another Stanza he ſays thus : 

Mais comma faray yen (diꝝ' yen] mas amours caras 

My poder dejportar d'aqueſt” affetion ? 


6 See alſo 


poetes Provin- 
ceaux, & la 
Croix du Maine. 


Car certes yeu endury en ofta paſſion. hs 
Per vous ingratament, moutas doulours amaras. 


: WH OD WP | 
« But how can I, thou charmer of my ſoul, 
« Suppreſs the ardent motions of my love ? 
«« Siez'd as I am with a vain fruitleſs paſhon, 
« I till muſt love, yet feel no kind return.” 


Le Monge des Iſles d'Or (1) tells us, that he died of (1) Quoted by | 
grief at Taraſcon, and that he delivered his Poems ba Verdier, bd 
to his intimate friend Peyre de Valieras or Valernas, Abra. 

in order to be preſented to the Marchioneſs : But 

Peyre was ſo far from executing Albertet's deſire, 

that he ſold them to Faber d'Uzes a Lyric Poet, who 

had the vanity and aſſurance to publiſh them as his 

own. However the fraud was diſcovered, and d'Uzes 

was ſeized and obliged to ſuffer the puniſhment of 

whipping, for his Plagiariſm, agreeably to the Law 

eſtabliſh'd by the Emperors againſt that crime. 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS, a Dominican Friar, Biſhop of Ratiſbon, and one of 


il 7, the moſt famous Doctors of the thirteenth Century, was born at Lawingen on the 
nc 45 Sciences, Danube in Suabia, in 1193 or 1205 [4]. In Moreri's Dictionary may be ſeen his va- 


1 2. p. 145, an 
hereunder ti, . 


we H]. 


rious employments, and with what ſucceſs he taught in ſeveral cities (a), I ſhall chiefly 
take notice of ſome falſe reports which have been ſpread concerning him. He is ſaid 


i 


[4] He was born in 1193 or 1205.] Voſſius juſtly this is beginning his book with a blunder. 214 mag- 
cenſures Nicholas Reuſnerus, who has placed the ma eff «ngooie peccantis in ipſo operis ingreſſi. 


9 
birth of Albertus in 1203, and his death in 1382; /ut cantherius in portd, ut dici ſolet, nam as hoc 4: 


5Q berts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
k 


DT my wr 


, 
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OY one would think the author could never have arrived at it, without havi 
But the vindicators of Albertus 5 jon maintain that he is not the 
terum [CJ, in which are many things that could 


book [B], nor of that de Secretis Mu 


to have followed the buſineſs of a Midwife ; and ſome have been much offended, that 
(s) See Theo One of his profeſſion ſhould ſer himſelf up in ſuch an employment (5). What gave 
e birth to this ſtory is, that a book was handed about under the name of Albertus Magnus, 


Sem. 3 cop. 20. th which there are ſeveral inſtructions for Midwives, and ſo much ſkill in their art, that 


practiſed it. 
uthor of this 


not be expreſſed without low and ſmutty phraſes, which has raiſed a great cry againſt 
him, who was taken for the Author of it. His Vindicators cannot always deny the 
fact; they acknowledge that there are in his Comment upon the Maſter of the Sen- 
tences ſome queſtions concerning the practice of Conjugal Duty [D], in which he was 
fr) lem, ibia, Obliged to uſe ſome words that ate a little ſhocking to chaſte ears (c); but they alledge 
what he uſed to ſay himſelf in his juſtification, that one came to the knowledge of ſo 
many monſtrous things at confeſſion, that it was impoſſible to avoid touching upon 
theſe queſtions. It is certain that Albertus Magnus was the moſt curious man in the 
world; and this has been the cauſe of his lying alſo under other accuſations. They 
ſay he laboured for the Philoſopher's Stone [E]; that he was alſo a great 


1) Voſſius de berto Tones & Elogia ſua duſpicatur (1). i. e.“ Which 
tent. Mathem, « js a great blunder in Hiſtory, a ſtumble at the very 
OS « treſhold of his work, for he begins his Figures 
« and Elogies with this Albertus.“ Thus ſaid Voſ- 
ſius, without calling to mind that he had com- 
mitted no leſs a fault in page 62, in placing the 
flouriſhing ſtate of Albertus in 1160 and his death 
in the 87th year of his age, in 1208; which made 
him contemporary with Urban IV, and the Emperor 

Rodolphus. 

[B] He is not the author of the book of Midwifery.] 
This work is intitled De Natura Rerum, and treats 
largely and particularly of the buſineſs of Midwives. 
The author maintains that this office may very well 
be annexed to the function of monaſtic perſons, becauſe 
the ignorance of Midwives cauſes abundance of 
children to periſh, and deprives them for ever of 
celeſtial] happineſs. Petrus de Pruſſia a Dominican, 
affirms that this book De Naturd Rerum was writ by 
Thomas de Cantopre, a Scholar of Albertus; and 
does not deny there are ſeveral precepts about pro- 
curing a ſafe delivery, which cannot be expreſſed 
without obſcene words: but they are not ſo in them- 

(2) Petrus de ſelves, but only thro' men's ſenſuality (2). Admodum 

Prufſii in Alberti ſuccenſet in blaterones illos, qui Alberto impoſuerunt, 

8 Fits, quod egiſſet obſtetricem: faſſus tamen Cantipratanum 

25 ad inſiructionem obſtetricum in opere perperam ſuppo- 

ſito præceptori ejus Alberto tradidiſſe modos & vias 

felicis obſtetricationis, cujus precepta chartis committi 

nec voce tradi poſſunt abjque expreſſione multorum que 

(3) Theoph. Ray- libido nou natura fedavit (3). It muſt have been 

naudi Hapltb. ſomething very extraordinary to ſee Albertus ynder- 

Sect. 2. Ser. 3. taking the office of a Midwife, and putting his hand 

cap. 10. p. 361. t the work. See the note [A] of the article HIE- 
ROPHILUS. 

C] Nor 7 that De Secretis Mulierum.] Naudẽ 
makes uſe of theſe two proofs. I. Albertus has not 
ſet his name at the beginning of this work: he that 
has commented tells a falſity, when he affirms the 
contrary. II. Albertus's authority is often cited 
in this book : whence we muſt conclude that the 

(4) Naude, A. author /ived ſome time After him (4). Theſe two 

pologie des grandi proofs are of no force; and the conſequence drawn 

Hammes, p. 524+ from the ſecond is nothing. There are a hundred 
reaſons for people not to put their names at the be- 
ginning of a.book : there are no authors more ready 
to quote themſelves, than thoſe who ſuppreſs their 
names; nothing is more common, than to quote 
contemporary authors. See below the note [K]. 

[D] He has handled ſome queſtions concerning the 
practice of conjugal duty.) Petrus de Pruſſia, not be- 
ing able to diſpute the fact, intrenches himſelf 
within the juſtice of it, and ſhews in the xzviiith 

(5) The Title of chapter of his book (5), that it is advantageous 
this chapter is, aud neceſſary to know' natural things, not exceptin 
Rued ſeire natu- pen the obſcene ; and that ſo Albertus Magnus, = 
25 yg ſome other Caſuiſts were in the right to take pains 
weceſſarium. about ſubjects of that nature; for, without that, 
| the Confeſſors would not have it in their power to 
core the diſorders of their penitents. 2ualia item 

multa ab Alberto de Uſu Conjugii, in 4. &. d. 31. ſub 

finem, ſcripto comprehenſa fatetur, illud ex ipſo Al. 

berto ibidem prefatus [dicendum primo, guod hujuſ- 

modi turpes queeſtiones, nunquam traftari deberent 


Magician F]; 


vi illa rogerent monſira que his temporibus in cen- 

feſſione audiuntur,] ne ergo Confeſſarii rudes fint ne- 

dicinæ quam facere debent adeo frequentibis morbis, 

juſtum cenſuit Albertus, in illud oletum ſylum demit- 

tere (6). i. e. * Many ſuch things alſo he confeſſes (6) Theoph. 
* to be in Albertus's book On the uſe of Wedlock, Raynaudi Hy. 


„ premiſing this out of Albertus himſelf [that ſuch Sect. a. Serm. f. 


« ſhameful queſtions ought never to have been han- 10, P. 361. 
« dled if the monſtrous things which are now a days 
« heard at confeſſion had not made it neceſſary} leſt 
e therefore the Confeſſors ſhould be ignorant of 
« the phyfic which they ought to apply to ſuch 
frequent diſeaſes, Albertus thought it right to ſtoop 
* to that indecent ſtyle,” It were to be wiſhed, ſays 
one, that only Confeſſors were to feed their minds 
with theſe filthy writings ; but there is no be- 
ing without books, wherein one may find the reſolu- 
tion of caſes of conſcience which concern this unclean 
ſubjet. Neceſſarium eft enodationem ſolidam atque le- 
gitimam dubioram circa faditates illas energentiun 
proftare alicubi apud probatos Doctores, eujuſmodi fuit 
Albertus, gui proinde reprebenſi one vacat, etiamſi il- 
lum veluti ſcriptionis putorem ſuis commentariis immi- 
ſerit (7). 1. e. * It is neceſſary that a ſolid and legi- (7) Idem, iba 
„ timate ſolution of the doubts concerning thoſe 
* indecencies ſhould be found in approved Doc- 
„ tors, ſuch as was Albertus, who is therefore 
„ not to be cenſured, tho' he ſeems in his Com- 
* mentaries to be a very foul writer.” But it would 
ſtill be more neceſſary to aboliſh what renders this 
ſort of writings neceſſary ; for how good ſoever the 
intention of the authors may be, we may apply to 
books of this nature, better than to a hundred others | 
the peccare docentes hiftorias (8). (8) Horat. Od. 7; 
lib, 3. ver. 19+ 
Creech. 


TE] They ſay he laboured for the Philoſopher's ' 
2 Naudz informs us as Mayer, the — fa- 

vourer of the Alchymiſts, was not aſhamed to affirm 

in his ſymbols of the table of gold of the twelve na- 

tions * that St. Dominick was the firſt that knew the # Lib. 6, 
Philoſopher's ſtone 3 and that thoſe to whom he bad 

left it communicated it to Albertus Magnus, who 

the help of it paid all the debts of bis biſhoprick 

Ratisbon in fl than three years (9). Mayer founds (o) Naude A.- 
this upon three books of Chymiſtry, which he attri- /ogie der grand, 
butes to Albertus Magnus. To this it is anſwered, Hemmei, p. 519. 
that he is to blame to attribute them to him (10) 3 (10) Ib. p. 520+ 
both becauſe there is not one of them collected 

in his works, or ſpecified King op and that the 

Duinte Eſentiæ have been falſly attributed to 

him by Picus f. To prove this laſt fact, they do f Lib. 3. 4 
not follow Velcurion 14, and Guibert F, who — Aue. 
affirmed that Albertus Magnus /aughed at the Althy- ft cap. 13. 
miſts and their pretended tranſmutation in his third Alchym. i- 
book of Minerals 


Tales that are batds to vice. 


*: there is no occaſion to make pugnare lib. 2+ 
uſe of this» proof ſeeing a quite contrary opinion is . 7: 
there 3 15 is ſhewn that t os ofen i 
the Puinte Eſentiæ makes bimſelf a Monk 4 the r 
Order of St. Francis, and ſays he compoſed it when be 

was 2 Theſe two circumſtances muff un- 
doubtedly relate to Johannes de Rupeſciſſa. 


+4. Lib. 3. Ply 


(11) 1 
4 Seri 
F195 


put. XI. 
in princ 
12 Na 
ie 
grand. 
Þ 527. 
(15) lb, 


1 En 
Moura, 
cap. 15. 


(16) N. 
Nie d. 
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Magician [F) ; and that he made a machine in the ſhape of a man, which was ati 


Oracle to him, and explained all the difficulties that he propoſed. I could eaſily be- 
lieve, that as he underſtood the Mathematicks, he had made a head, with ſprings that 
were capable of forming articulate ſounds ; but how ridiculous is it ro found an accuſa- 
tion of Magick upon this? Some pretend that a great miracle ſpake for his juſtification 


[G]. Though he was as capable as another of inventing fire-arms, yet we have reaſon 


[LF] They fay . « . . that he was alſo a great Magi- 
cian.) Trithemius long ago endeavoured to vindicate 
him from this accuſation ; as appears by theſe words : 
Non ſurrexit poſt eum vir fimilis ei, qui in omnibus 
literis, ſcientiis & rebus tam doftus, eruditus, & ex- 
pertus fuerit. Yuod autem de Necromantia accuſa- 

11) Trithem- tur, injuriam patitur vir Deo dilefus (11). i. e. 

& Script. Eccigſ. There never aroſe ſuch another man after him, 

p 195, „ who was ſo skilful in all kinds of learning, ſci- 
« ences and things. But when they accuſe him of 
„ necromancy, they injure a man that was beloved 
« of God.” Naude pretends, that this accuſation 
could not be — upon any thing but two 
works, which have gone under the name of Alber- 
tus Magnus, and upon the Androide. Here then 
2 the two proofs: let us hear what he ſays of 
each. 

I. The firſt of the two writings is that De Mira- 
bilibus, the other is The Mirror of Aftrotogy ; coberein 
4 mw of the allowed and probibited —_— 

A Maude that have writ of this ſcience (12). Picus “ an 
24 — 5 Martinus Delrio +, end g that it is doing Albertus 
Honnes, p. 523» Magnus a great injury to ſuppoſe him the author of 
7 WP the books De Mirabilibus ; and the laſt of them acquits 
r * 7. Lim in = expreſs terms : Alberto Magno tributus 
+ Diſquijit liber de irabilibus, vanitate & ſuperſtitione refertus 
Mag: lib. 1+ c. 3- Eſt, ſed magno DoRori partus ſuppoſititius. The book 

De Mirabilibus aſcribed to Albertus Magnus is full of 

trifles and ſuperſtition, but it is a ſpurious off-ſpring 

of that great Doctor. The Mirror of Aſtrology has 
#® Libro de Li- been condemned by Gerſon ** and Agrippa tt, as the 
bris Aftrolog. non beighth of ſuperſtition, and by Picus ' and many others, 
lerand's, Pro- becauſe the author of it maintains a moſt erroneous 
pe 57 el opinion in favour of the books of Magick, which be 
yy oh Pre- Hrn, ſaving better advice, ought to be carefully 
1. cap. 22 Preſerved, becauſe the time draws near, when for 

certain cauſes, whicth he does not ſpecify, people will 

be obliged to turn them over and make uſe of them on 
(13) Naude A- ſome occaſions (13). It ſeems then, that if our Al- 
þoloygie pour les bertus had compoſed ſuch a book, we muſt have 
grards Haumes, looked upon him as a magician 3 but Naude does not 
* admit this conſequence, ſeeing Vaſquez the Jeſuit 
7 part l. Queſt lays plainly , that ce books of Magick are neceſſary, 
2. Art. z. Diſ- and the Magicians permitted by God, to the end that 
fut. Xx · cap. 4 Libertines may be reclaimed from Atheiſm (14). 
in princip. Naude relates beſides as a matter of fact, that Roger 
8 Bacon was the author of this work, as Picus affirms 
gend Hommes, in his firſt book againſt the Aſtrologers (15). So 
Þ 577. much for the firſt proof of the accuſation : let us ſee 
(15) Ib. p. 526. now what is anſwered to the ſecond. 

IT. There are ſome, who have believed it poſſible 
to make brazen heads under certain conſtellations, 
and to obtain anſwers from them, to condu us in 

1 I Emanuel de all our affairs. One Yepes relates f, that Henry de 
Moura, Seft. 2. Vileina had made one at Madrid, which was broken 
18. Art. 6. to pieces at the command of John II, King of Ca- 
ſtile. Virgil, Pope Silveſter, Robert of Lingoln, and 

Roger Bacon, have had ſuch heads, if we may be- 

(16) Naude, A. lieve ſome writers (16). Albertus Magnus was 
Liedes grandi thought a more able man; for they pretend that 
b. 528. % had compoſed an entire man after this manner, 
having laboured thirty years without interruption, 

in forming bim under different aſpects and conſtellations, 

the eyes for example .... when the Sun was in that 

ien of the Zodiack whith anſwered to ſuch a part, 

which be founded of metals mixt together, and mark'd 

with characters of the ſame ſigns and planets, and of 

their different and neceſſary aſpedts: and ſo the bead, 

neck, ſhoulders, thighs and legs, faſhioned at diffe- 

rent times, and mounted and faſtned together in form 

f a man, had the ingenuity to reveal to the ſaid Al- 

ertus the ſalution of all his principal difficulties (17). 

(17) Ibid. pag, This is what they call the Androide of Albertus Mag- 
529, 830. nus. It was broken, they ſay, by Thomas Aquinas, 
| who could not endure its too great prattling. Henry 

of Alſia and Bartholomew Sibille affirm, that it was 

compoſed of fleſh and bones ; not by nature but by art: 

* rohich being always judged impoſſible by modern au- 


* 


ro 


thors, and the virtue of images, rings and planetary 
figils being in great vogue, it bas been thought ever 
fince, . . that ſuch figurer were made of copper or. 
Some other metal, and work'd under the influence of 


the conſtellations and planets (18). On this footing (18) Ib. p. 537, 
it is that Naudé refutes the accuſers of Albertus: 532+ He quotes 


that is, on the ſuppoſition that the pretended An- 8 5” 
droide was made of metal. He ſhews by very ſtrong Qu. q 22 
reaſons, that it could neither underſtand, nor ſpeak, , 

nor ſerve as an inſtrument to the Devil to ſpeak by; 

and that if the Devil had ſpoken in this machine, 

he would have done it without the concourſe of 

metallic organs. It was unneceſſary therefore to 

employ ſo much time and ſo many ceremonies in 

forming this machine : a bottle or a trumpet would 

have been no leſs fit to ſolve all the difficulties of 

Albertus Magnus. Laſtly, Nauds obſerves, that thoſe 

who ſpeak of this Androide bring no proof of the 

fact. Toſtatus, notwithſtanding all his wit and 

learning, was very credulous : ſo his authority is of 

no force. If one had a mind to affirm that ſuch a 

tradition as this muſt have ſome foundation, Naude 

gives us a very probable ſolution of it (19) : that (rg) id. pag. 
Albertus Magnus might have in his cabinet a head, 539, 540 · 
or a ſtatue of a man, like Boetius's machines of which 


Caſſiodorus has ſaid “: Metalla mugiunt, Diomedis e Lib. 1. varies 


in are grues buccinant, neus angnis infibilat, aves rum Epiſt. 45+ 
fimnulate fritinniunt, & que propriam votem neſci- 
unt ab ere dultedinem probantur emittere cantilenæ. 
i. e. Metals lowe, the birds of Diomedes trumpet 
« in braſs, a brazen ſerpent hiſſes, counterfeited 
« {ſwallows chatter, and thoſe which have no proper 
note are taught by braſs to utter the ſweetneſs of - 
« muſick.”] 6 1 
G] 4 great miracle ſpake for bis juſtification. 
N oa Father Toots 8 the ac- 
cuſers of Albertus ſay that once on the Epiphany 
he treated William Earl of Holland, and King of 
the Romans, as he was paſling thro' Cologne; and 
that, to make his entertainment remarkable, he 
turned the winter into a ſummer abounding with 
flowers and fruits. Horridam hyemem in florigeram 
Fructiferamgue æſtatem vertit, ut yr Trithemius - | 
in Chron. Spanh. anno 1254 (20). It is true, Trithe- (20) Theoph. 
mius relates it. They add to this, the ſpeaking head, 22 Ho- 
the book De Mirabilibus, and that De Secretis Mu- Pletb. ScR. 2. 


lierum. Father Theophilus does not amuſe himſelf Serm. 1. cap. 16. 


with oppoſing to ſuch accuſations as theſe the Elogies 8 £49: 
which ſeveral Hiſtorians beſtow on the virtue of 

the accuſed. He has recourſe to the teſtimony given 

by God himſelf to the ſanity of Albertus by ſeveral 
miraculous works, and by preſerving his body free 

from corruption to his time: Teftimonium quod eius 
ſanctitati Deus perbibuit, patratis in ejus gratiam 

miris pleriſque operibus, & ipfius Alberti corpore ad 

hunc uſque diem à tabe & putrefatione exempto. 

This Apologiſt adds, that the metamorphoſis of 
winter into ſummer, and the ſpeaking head are two 

great lies, and that the two books in queſtion have 
been falſly aſcribed to Albertus Magnus; and that 

St. Thomas does not acknowledge f, that he broke + Zr Contra 


this ſpeaking head at his Maſter's houſe. Hyems in veri Gene. cap. 1044 


amænitatem verſa, & caput æneum articulat? lo- 
quens, ad Deum fabulinum ſunt ableganda tanguam 
confitta & falſo jactata de tanto viro. .. Libri autem 


magici qui Alberto affingebantur ſunt ſappofititii (21). (21) Th. Ray - 


See what this Jeſuit relates concerning ſome machines naudi Haplotb. 
that utter very harmonious ſounds. He will have it? 75% 
that Albertus had a head fo artificially compaſed that 

the air blown into it was capable of the modificati- 

ons requiſite to form a human voice. As for the ex- 
emption from putrefaction, this is what I have read 

of it in Thevet. © Our Albertus, after having lived 

«« 87 years, died in the year of our Lord 1280, at 
Cologne, whither he was retired to ſtudy ; and 

„ there his corps was interred in the middle of the 

„ choir of the Jacobins Convent, and his entrails 

p were carried to Ratisben, which, in the —_ 
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volume of the 
Annals of Bzo- 


— Thevet, 
iſtoire des Hom- 
mes illuſtres, 
tom. 2. p. 87. 
(23) Bullart re- 
lates them, Aca- 
demie des Scien- 


ALB 


to believe that thoſe who attribute the invention of it to him are miſtaken HI. It is 
(4) See the fir related (d), that he was naturally very dull, and ſo incapable of inſtruction, that he 

was upon the point of going out of the Cloiſter, becauſe he deſpaired of learning what 
his habit required; but that the holy Virgin appeared to him, and aſked him in what 
he chiefly deſired to excel, whether in Philoſophy or Divinity; that he choſe Philoſo- 
phy; that the holy Virgin aſſured him that he ſhould become incomparable in it; and 
that by way of puniſhment for not having choſen Divinity, he ſhould relapſe before 
his death into his former ſtupidity. Ir is added, that after this apparition, he had an 
infinite deal of wit, and that he improved in all the Sciences, with a quickneſs that 
aſtoniſhed all the Maſters ; but that three years before his death he forgot ſuddenly all 
his knowledge, and that ſtopping ſhort in reading a Divinity Lecture at Cologne, and 
having endeavoured in vain to recall his ideas, he found that the prediction was accom- 


pliſhed. It has been ſaid therefore, that 


by miraculous means he had been metamor- 


phoſed from an Aſs into a Philoſopher, and from a Philoſopher into an Aſs again. It 
would be very unneceſſary to obſerve that theſe are fables; thoſe who would believe 
me in it have no occaſion to be told, and would judge in the ſame manner of their 
own accord; and as for thoſe who think otherwiſe, they would not change their opinion 
by reading in this place that I am not of their taſte. Our Albertus was a very little man 
[7]. He died at Cologne Nov. 15, 1280, being either eighty ſeven or ſeventy five years 
old, He has writ fuch a prodigious number of books, that they amount to twenty 
one volumes in folio in the Lyons edition of 1651. Peter Jammy, a Jacobin of 


Grenoble was the editor of it. 


Mr. de la Monnoie has communicated two or three particulars, which may be ſeen 


below [K]. 


« of the Emperor Charles V, was ſtill entire, and was 
% taken up by his order, and afterwards put again 
% into its firſt monument (22).” Raderus the Jeſuit 
has made ſome Latin Verſes on the incorruption of 
this body (23) ; they end thus: 


Illins (24) doftas mireniur ſæcula chartas, 
Miror ego ſalvas poſt tria ſæcla manas. 


ces, tom. 2. page · 


149- 
(24) That is 
Ariſtotle's. 


« His learned works let ev'ry age admire ; 
«« 1 praiſe the hands, three ages ſav'd entire. 


Moreri, inſtead of three hundred years, puts but 
two hundred. It is neither his cuſtom, nor his in- 
clination to leſſen things of this nature. 

[H] Thoſe who attribute the invention of fire arm. 
to him are miſtaken.) „Joannes Matthæus de Luna 


* Libro de Rerum e , who lived above fix ſcore years ago (2 


Inventorib. cap. 
12. fol. 10. 
(25) Theſe are 
Naude's words, 
p- 518 of the 
Apologie des 
grands Hommes, 
printed at Paris 
in 162 5, in 8vo. 
(26) Moreri, 
inſtead of that, 
ſpeaks only of 
Gun-powder, of 
which Naude 
ſays nothing. 


, af- 
„firms, contrary to the opinion of Polydore Virgil, 
« Magius, Mayer, Pancirolus, Flurence Rivault, Be- 
„ zoldus, and all the authors that have written about 
« fire-arrs, that it was Albertus Magnus that firſt 
found the uſe of cannons, muskets, and piſtols 
% (26); tho' I have not obſerved in all theſe authors 
any thing that can come near this opinion, ex- 
cept that ſuch machines were put in practice in 
„ his time, and by a German Monk, whom they 
«* call Berthold Schwartz, or by a Chymiſt, who ac- 
% cording to the opinion of Cornazanus, a 2 
* old author, lived in the city of Cologne, in whic 
« it is certain that Albertus Magnus reſided conſtantly 
« after he had taken the habit of a Jacobin.” Thus 
does Naude confute his Joannes Matthæus de Luna. 
The laſt thing that he affirms is falſe ; for thole who 
have writ the Hiſtory of Albertus Magnus ſay, that 
he entred into the Order of St. Dominick in 1222 3 
that after his Superiors had ſent him to Cologne, to 
teach Divinity and Philoſophy, and he had acquitted 
himſelf of this function to the aſtoniſhment of 
his auditors, he went to make himſelf admired 
at Hildeſheim, Fribourg, Ratisbon, and Stra(- 
burg; that he returned to Cologne in 12403 that he 
had there, amongſt other Diſciples, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, to whom he quitted his chair, when he went to 
be Profeſſor at Paris; that after he had taught there 
three years, he returned to Cologne; that he was 
made Provincial of his Order in 12543 that he 


„ once. 


viſited the Provinces on foot ; that he went to Rome 

by order of Alexander LV ; that he there executed the 

office of Maſter of the ſacred Palace ; that he there read 

Lectures in Divinity; that he returned to Germany in 

1260; that he was there choſen Biſhop of Ratiſ- 

bon ; that at the end of three years, he obtained 

leave to quit his biſhoprick; that he returned to his 

cell at Cologne ; that the Pope commanded him ſoon 

afterwards to preach the Cruſade throughout all 

Germany and Bohemia; that in 1274, he was at the 

Council of Lyons; that he there had the character 

of the Emperor's Embaſſador ; and that he returned 

at laſt to Cologne (27). How could Naudẽ, who had (27) See Bull, 

read ſo much, be ignorant of all theſe things con- Academic de 

cerning Albertus Magnus. n 3 
[ 1] Our Albertus was a very little man.] * Some? 

« write, that as he was kiſſing the feet of his Holi- 

«*« neſs, when he came to Rome, the Pope command- 

« ed him to ariſe, thinking him to be till on his 

knees, tho he ſtood upright (28).” They tell the (23) 1b. p. 145, 

ſame ſtory of ſeveral other perſons. See the note 

[H] of the article JOANNES ANDREAS: and re- 

member the diſtinction of the Logicians between 

quantitas molis, and quantitas virtatis. The little 

Albert the Great made me think of it (29). (29) In another 
[X] Two or three particulars . . . may be ſeen be- onder, the nat 

low.) © The book De Secretis Mulierum, falſly at- * pr ſal 

* tributed to Albertus Magnus, is the work of one Contains the fame 

„ of his Diſciples named Henricus de Saxonia, un- diſtinction. 

der whoſe name it has been printed more than 

Theſe are the words of Simler : Henrici de 

Saxonia, Alberti Magni diſcipuli, liber De Secre- 

* tis Mulierum, impreſſus Auguſte anno Dom. 1498, 

6 Xe Antonium Sorg (30). And in Thuanus's Cata- (30) Simlers 

* logue you will find, Henrici de Saxonia de ſecretis Els. Bibl. 

* mulierum, de virtutibus herbarum, lapidum, quo- ©" f. 35% 

* rundam animalium, aliorumque, in 120. Francof. 

* 1615 (31). It is evident the name of Albertus be- (31) Page 156 

ing more famous than that of Henry cauſed the of the 24 Par of 

« ſuppoſition. ... .. Joannes Picus de Mirandola ſays the Ct * 

* that Albertus Magnus, when he was of riper . 

years condemned the books of Magic which he had 

« writ when he was young Androide is not 

„ the word uſed when Albertus's artificial man is 

* ſpoken of. It is a word abſolutely unknown, and 

* mY the invention of Nande who has uſed it 

„ boldly as if it had been eſtabliſhed.” 


ALBERT US [4] Archbiſhop of Mentz the firſt of that name, was deſcended 


[4] ALBERTUS.] Otto Friſingenſis, St. Bern- 
ard, and ſeveral other authors call him Adelbertus, 
or Adalbertus ; but Dodechin and other writers, 
among whom is the learned Aventinus, call him Al- 


6 


from 


bertus, and, which is the beſt authority we can have, 
he himſelf writes his name thus, as appears by an (1) Re. Maw 
oath he made, which we ſhall have occaſion to quote / >: 5 Pb 


hereafter, and which is cited by Serrarius (1). $34 10 2. 


(d) Paſc 


(7) Ti 
Þ 334 


(8) A 
T5, 


(9) 1 


+ 44 | 1 
from a noble and antient family in Lorrain (a) IB. Being but in Prieſt orders, be cg Nic Ser 


Fourth (5), and became one of the chief promoters of that Prince's revolt againſt his Or. Chrigi- 
father, in order, as he pretended, to reftore the Pope's authority, which Henry IV ade 15. 
0% Afentinus endeavoured to leſſen (c); by which it appears that Albertus ſeemed at that time to ad- n. 
1. here to the Pope's intereſt; but whether he was ſincere in this, or only intended to 9 
gratiate himſelf into the Prince's favour, will beſt appear by the account we are go- e Sean. 
ing to give of him. When Henry V was ſettled on the throne, Albertus, who was ms 22 
then probably his Chancellor [C]. enjoyed t credit under him. He was ſent ſe- n p 365 


% Paſcal. 1. veral times Embaſſador to the Pope (d); firſt in the year 1106, when a conference :- him Magi/- 


was made Secretary or Chancellor to Prince Henry ſon of the Emperor Henry the N 


was appointed at Chalons in Champagne to put an end to the miſunderſtanding that had 


trum Epiſtold- 


jaſted a long time between the Emperors and the Popes, concerning the right the for- 
mer claimed of inveſting the Prelates of the Empire with the Croſier and Ring [D]. 
Albertus _ the Pope would be preſent at theſe conferences, refuſed to aſſiſt there 


himſelf, and le 


[B] From a noble and ancient fanily in Lorrain.] 
( Abd Serra Bruſchius ſays (2), he was Duke o Lorrain, and 
rium, bid. pag. quotes Otto Frifingenſis for this, who ſays onl 
533 that Albertus was Natione Lotharingius (3), origi- 
(3) Lib. 7- cab. nally come from Lorrain. He was indeed deſcend- 
14- Had cand. ed from the Princes of Lorrain, fince his anceſtors 
(4) in Latin $ay- Were Counts of Sarbruck (4), He was the ſon of 
r«kenſes or Sa- Sigebert or Sigehart, brother of Frederic, who mar- 
repurtani Comi= ried Giſel, by whom he had Adelbertus or Albertus 
3 SE the ſecond, who ſucceeded our Albertus in the Ar- 
2238 Lor chiepiſcopal See of Mentz; George Chriltian Joan- 
rain, and was nis, who tells us this in his notes upon Serrarius's 
ancently includ- Life of Albertus, refers us for the proof of it to 
ein K+ F. Anſelmus's Hiſtory of the Families of France, T. II. 
p. 1325, and to his own Appendix to the Palatine 
Hiſtory of Pareus, p. 433- 
[C] Who was then probably his Chancellor.) When 
we {peak thus in a doubtſul manner, it is only becauſe 
(5) Quet. (5). Aventinus, whom we quoted above (5), calling him 


only Henry's Secretary, we dare not be too poſitive. 


However Albert is calied the Emperor's Chancellor 
by ſeveral writers, and he enjoyed that high poſt as 
(6) Ah. Serrar. ſoon as the year 1106 (6), when Henry IV died. 
ab: ſupra, p. 534. [D] The right of inveſting the Prelates of the En- 
* 2. fire with the crofier and ring.) The miſunderſtand- 
ing occaſioned by this between the Emperors and the 
Popes began under Henry IV. Cardinal Hildebrand, 
who had been employed in ſeveral nogotiations by 
Pope Alexander II, and ſome of his Predeceſſors, 
uſed ail poſſible intrigues to deprive the Emperors 
of the right of inveſting their Prelates, which they 
had enjoyed ever ſince the time of Charles the Great: 
And that the reader may form a juſt notion of that 
diſpute, we will lay the whole matter before him, 
(7) Tom. 1. I. x. as we find in HHeiſs's Hiftery of the Empire (7). 
%, When the place, which Judas had left vacant among 
the Apoſtles, was to be filled up, the aſſembly of 
the Chriſtians, which conſiſted then only of about 
(3) AR. i, ver, àn hundred and twenty perſons (8) propoſed Barſa- 
75 bas and Matthias to the Apoſtles; and when they 
were to chuſe Deacons, the aſſembly then much 
more numerous, elected ſeven perſons, whom they 
preſented to the Apoſtles, who after having prayed 
(9) Ibid. ch. 6, lay their hands on the elected perſons (9g). Now 
we may diſtinguiſh two. things in theſe elections; 
firſt the preſentation of the elefted perſons made 
dy the faithful to the Apoſtles, ſecondly the ordina- 
tion or lay ing on of hands by the Apoſtles themſelves. 
The preſentation was entirely ſecular as being made 
by lay-men. The impoſition of hands was a ſacred 
thing, being a viſible ſign of the inviſible commani- 
cation of the Holy Ghoſt, and conſequently could 
not be performed but by holy and ſacred perſons. 
The prelentation is then what we may call the Inve- 
ſtiture ; ſince the people firſt choſe ſuch perſons, as 
they judged well qualified, and by that means inveſt- 
ed them, as much as lay in their power, with the 
office, for which they were elected, and theſe per- 
ſons were afterwards to be ordained by Biſhops. This 
was the practice of the primitive Church, when the 


Chriſtians were Kill united by the bonds of peace 


: 337. Pais ſuddenly, without coming to any concluſion (e). In the year 1109 Albertus was again 


c the whole management of the affair to his Collegues, thinking it in- 


ſent 


and love. Since that time Emperors and other weal- 
thy Perſons having endowed the churches with large 
eſtates, ambitious and covetous men began to covet 
the Eccleſiaſtical preferments, more for the fake of 
the wealth and power annexed to them, than for the 
ſake of the' ſouls committed to their charge. This 
ſoon occaſioned ſuch factions, corruption, and fimony, 

as often ended in ſeditions and murmurs: The 
Emperors, to put an end to theſe abuſes, took into 
their own hands the power of preſenting to the Ec- 
clefiaſtical preferments, and to inveſt with them whom 
they pleaſed. And it is obſerved, that thoſe who 
had been choſen by Princes, were generally men of 
worth and merit ; whereas thoſe, who came to pre- 
ferments by other methods, did not always behave in 4 
manner worthy of their holy function. This is what 
Heiſs ſays, but how far this obſervation will be con-- 
hrmed by the Prelates of a certain country not far 
off, we leave our readers to judge. He adds, that 
two reaſons ſhew the undoubted right of the Princes 

to inveſt the Biſhops and other Clergymen. The 
firſt is, that all the temporalities originally come 
from the Princes, theſe eſtates being as ſo many 
hefs held in Capite by the Prelates from the Sove- 
reign. The ſecond is, that the Prelates being the 
ſubjefts of the Princes, and moreover their Vaſſals, 

it is neceſſary for the good of the State; that 
the Sovereign ſhould have ſome ſecurity for the 
loyalty and good behaviour of his ſubjects and Vaſ- 

lals ; and to deprive the Sovereign of this right, 
would be to oppoſe what God himſelf has ordained, 
ſince Princes are by him obliged to take care of the 
peace and welfare of their ſubjects. The Emperors 
were uſed to inveſt the Prelates by delivering to them 

a crofier and ring, as they uſed to inveſt Lay-men 
with other fiefs, by delivering to them a — 
and crown, or ſometimes a ſtandard. This was 4 
ceremony by which it was ſignified, that the power 
with which ſuch perſons were inveſted, was derived 
entirely from the Emperor. For there is no reaſon to 
ſay, that becauſe a Biſhop's croſier may repreſent the 
crook by which he is to guide his flock, and the 
ring his marriage with the Church, theſe two marks 
mult relate to his ſpiritual power. The Emperors 
had anciently the right of inveſting not only the 
Biſhops of the Empire, but even the Popes them- 
ſelves, who began to diſown that right in the Em- 
perors under the reign of Henry IV, pretending 
that it was a ſacrilege in Lay men to make Biſhops, 
who are ſacred perſons, and ſucceſſors of the Apo- 
ſtles; but this was only a pretence they made uſe of 

to become independent from the Emperors ; for they 
took care never to diſtinguiſh between the tempora< + 
lities and ſpiritualities of the Church; but confound- 
ing and blending together theſe two things, they 
knew very well that this would give them a handle 
to ſtir up the zeal of the Laity againſt the danger of 
the Chureh ; and ſ@ furniſh them with a proper 
opportunity to ſhake off entirely the yoke. of the 
civil power. 
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Anal. Hil-: 


'm- p. 535. into German) a 
apud Serra. ubi 19 Albertus to ſucceed him (g), tho 
* r % after (5). 
l. 


@p. Piſtorium, 


Rer. Germ. Scrip- 
tor » tom. I, P art 


2p» 668. 


ſent Embaſſador to the Pope, who was then at Rome, to treat with him concerning 
the coronation of the Emperor, and having finiſhed his commiſſion [E], he returned 
(J. Richard Archbiſhop of Mentz dying that ſame year, the Emperor 


h he was not conſecrated till ſome years 


That ſame year he followed the Emperor into Italy, and was the chief of (5) Ser. u; 


thoſe who were choſen to negotiate an agreement between. Henry V and the Pope, A 3%u 
Set. ada. 110g. Concerning the claim abavementioned. Albertus was at that time fo ſtrenuous an aſ- 
ſertor of the Emperor's right, that he adviſed him not only never to give up his pre- 


tenſions, but even to impriſon the Pope himſelt. 
and by that means forced at laſt the haugh 


The Emperor foliowed that advice, 


ty Pope to ſubmit [F], and to enter again 


l 


into a Treaty, which had been often concluded and broken, but was at laſt ratified 


the 11th of 


pril 1111 (i). The next year the Emperor being returned into Germany (% nas, . 


inſtalled Albertus into the Archbiſhoprick of Mentz, by delivering to him the Croſier /, ». 356. 


and Ring (4). But he ſoon forgot the favours which Henry 


had beſtowed upon him, (+) Abba ut 


and entered that very year into a conſpiracy againſt him [G] with Luther Duke {ng ro 
Saxony, Rudolf a Markgrave, and Frederic a Count Palatine ; but having been taken 


he was 


ut in priſon, where he remained about four years, from 1112 to 1115, 


ben the Emperor being at Mentz, the inhabitants, who had a great love for Albertus, 


(10) Rer. Mo- 
£ un, lib. 5. pag. 
537.94 


(11) Feiſs, ube 
Jupra, p. 392 


U] Having finiſhed his commiſion.] Here follow 
Serrarius's own words (10), Anno 1109 --- Romam 
miſſus e, ut cum Pontifice de Henrico Rome coronan- 
do agerer. re expeditd, anno ſequenti 1110 in 
Germaniam revertit, ac Leodii Henrico Pape reſpon- 
four retulit. That is, He was ſent to Rome in the 
„year 1109, to treat with the Pope concerning Hen- 
« ry's Coronation to be performed at Rome, and 
% having finiſhed this affair, he returned the next 
« year 1110 into Germany, and communicated the 
* Pope's anſwer to Henry at Liege.” But we are 
not told whether the Pope conſented to crown the 
Emperor, nor what time he appointed for it. There 
is reaſon to believe, that he would not do it, but on 
condition that the Emperor ſhould give up the af- 
fair of the Inveſtitures. See the Remark 7 

[F] The Emperor forced at laſt the haughty P 
to ſubmit.] The Emperor being at Florence in the 
latter end of the year 1110, ſent Embaſſadors to the 
Pope, to aſſure him of his great regard and ſubmiſſi- 
on to the holy See. The Pope ſent alſo his Legates 
to the Emperor. A conference was afterwards held 
at Sutry, in which the Commiſſioners on the Pope's 
fide granted the Emperor all his pretenſions and even 
more. But he ſoon found the Pope intended only to 
impoſe upon him ; for at the ſame time that he pre- 
tended to ſign a treaty with Henry, he left no ſtone 
unturned to ercate jealouſies and diviſions between 
the ſpiritual and temporal Princes of the Empire. 
And the very day of the Emperor's ſolemn entry into 
Rome his ſoldiers were plundered and murdered if 
they did but in the leaſt leave their rank. And tho” 
the Emperor was highly offended at it, yet he diſ- 
ſembled for ſome time, and continued his march. 
Before the beginning of the coronation, the late trea- 
ty between the Emperor and the Pope being read, 
in preſence. of the — of Germany and the Ita- 
lan Prelates, the latter objetted againſt it, as the Pope 
very well knew they would do, and the conteſt laſt- 
ed till night. The Emperor finding himſelf thus 
illaded, and that the Pope had broke his promiſe, 


and violated his; oath, ordered him to be impriſoned 


(vt). Otto Frifingenſis fays, that Albertus was 
thought to have inſpired the Emperor with this 


722) Lib. 6. ap wicked reſolution, Hujus Sfmt fſeeleris auctor fuiſ- 
1 


14. 4½. Serr. 
ſupra, p. 533+ 
y 3 


fe dicitur Albertus (v2). As ſoon as the ſoldiers, who 
waited at the city-gates, heard the order of ſeizin 

the Pope, they entered the church in which the aſ- 
ſembly was, thinking it was the intention of the 
Emperor and of the Princes of the Empire that they 
ſhould fall alſo upon the Cardinals and other Prelates: 
This occafioned.a great fight in the city, in which ſo 
much blood was ſhed; that the Tiber was tainted 
with it. Several Cardinals and Biſhops, with ſome 
of the principal Citizens. of Rome were alſo taken 
priſoners. Three days after the Emperor left Rome, 
and incamped near that city, keeping the Pope and 
Cardinals cloſe priſoners during the whole Lent and 
the Eaſter boly-days, tho' he took care that his Holi- 
nels was always treated with great reſpect. The 
Prelates that were in priſon 1 the Pope, entreat- 


ed him very carneſtly to give up the point of the 


obliged 


Inveſtitures to the Emperor, and to crown him, that 
he might recover his own liberty as well as theirs 
but Paſcal was not in the leaſt diſpoſed to renounce 
thoſe rights and privileges which he pretended his 
redeceſſors had juſtly gained for the holy See, and 
e ſaid, he would maintain them even at the peril of 
his life. The Emperor ſeeing with ſorrow the ſtub- 
bornneſs of the Pope, gave orders, that the Cardi- 
nals, who were priſoners with him, ſhould be imme- 
diately beheaded. This order was juſt going to be 
rformed, when the Pope, filled with compaſſion for 
$ fellow-priſoners, promiſed to give the Emperor an 
entire ſatisfaction. fa the treaty he made with him 
it was ſtipulated, that the Emperor ſhould inveſt with 
the croſier and ring ſuch perſons, as ſhould have been 
canonically elected with his conſent, and that after- 
wards they ſhould be conſecrated, but that no 
on ſhould be conſecrated before he had been 
inveſted by the Emperor. That the Pope ſhould ne- 
ver excommunicate the Emperor, nor recede under 
any pretence whatſoever from the conditions of this 
treaty. This the Pope with ſeventeen Cardinals ſwore 
upon the Goſpels. The Emperor on the other fide, 
promiſed to reſtore to the holy See whatever had been 
taken from it, and to pay to the Pope that obedience, 
which the Chriſtian Emperors had done before him, 
ſaving however the honour and dignity of the Empire. 
The Emperor ſwore to this with four Biſhops, his 
Chancellor (Albertus) and eight Princes of the Empire 
(13). But if we may credit Baronius (14), Albertus had (13) Heiß, 4. 
taken before that time a very different oath, in which Tra. 
he promiſed, never in fact or by advice to be inſtru- f, 5454. 
mental in any harm Pope Paſcal II might receive 1111.94. 
from the Emperor, either in loſing the Papacy or 
his life, or ſo much as a limb; nor to promote his 
being taken priſoner ; and he added, that if the 
Emperor (15) did not keep this oath, or did not per- (75) He mam 
form whatever was contained in his treaty with the e Eper. 
Pope, he would turn to the latter, and adhere to the 
Church of Rome. He alſo promiſed to be fincerely 
obedient to the Pope in caſe the Pope kept his en- 
ments with the Emperor. This oath is dated from 
utri February the 7th 1111. So that it muſt have 
been made immediately after the firſt treaty mention- 
ed in this remark (16), and juſt before the Emperor's (16) Above the 
entry into Rome, which was February the 12th, when Quotation (11) 
the Pope and the Italian Prelates received him ſo ill. 
It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that Albertus ſhould adviſe 
the Emperor to impriſon the Pope, if he had taken 
the oath which Baronius relates. But an intelligent 
reader, who has a little knowledge of the world, 
will eaſily reconcile theſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies. 
[G] He entered into a conſpiracy againſt him.] As. 
ſoon as the Emperor had left Italy, the Pope aſſembled 
a Council at Rome, in which all that he had been 
obliged to yield to the Emperor concerning the Inveſti- 
tures was pronounced void, as tho' the Pope had not 
then been at liberty, but had been forced to conclude 
with the Emperor the treaty we have mentioned. 
This occaſioned new broils between the Emperor and 
the Pope, in which Albertus thought fit to follow . 
the latter, preferring, ſays Serrarius (17), the opini- (7) 17 5 
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obliged Henry to promiſe that he ſhould be releaſed; for they roſe in arms and threat- 
ened to kill the Emperor, if he would not reſtore them their Biſhop, who was accord- 
ingly ſer at liberty, though under ſecurities HJ. He went that ſame year to Cologne, 
where he was at laſt conſecrated by Otto Biſhop of Bamberg (1). Henry having been (0 Serrarius, us: 
excommunicated by the Pope, Albertus, who was now entirely in the latter's in- 277586. 
tereſt, confirmed the ſentence pronounced againſt the Emperor by Pope Calixtus II, 1 
Gelaſius II and Paſchal I's ſucceſſor, of which he had been himſelf the chief promoter, 

if we may believe Otto Friſingenſis (n); his words are, Sententia excommunicationis 4 (m) Ap. und. 
Calixto, qui Paſcali & Gelaſio ſucceſſit, ſuadente Alberto Moguntino——in eum datur. b. 53% 914. 
Albertus roſe afterwards openly in arms againſt his lawful Sovereign, and would not ſub- 

mit till the Emperor, finding himfelf abandoned by almoſt the whole Empire, ſubmit- 

ted to the Pope, and wy up the right of the inveſtitures. Albertus drew afterwards 

upon him the arms of the Thuringians, becauſe he exacted the payment of his tythes 

with too much rigour, having ſent his ſoldiers againſt them, who killed or took pri- 

ſoner thoſe who refuſed. Henry Earl of Thuringe came againſt him (x) with an army (e) Addition. ad 
of twenty thouſand men, and he would not eafily have eſcaped them, if by his pru- Lambert, Schaf. 
(+) Ap-Serrar- dence and wiſdom he had not ſatisfied and appeaſed them (9), We don't find that af- — * 
N P's ter the death of Henry V (v) Albertus made any great figure at the court of his ſucceſ- 3 
{p) A Dig. ſor Lothar ius, except that in a Council held at Mentz A. D. 1131, in which he pre: 
70 Thus he is fided with the Pope's Legate, he excommunicated Conrad Duke of Suabia (), who 

calle in a MS- had been choſen King of the Romans, and crowned at Milan by the Biſhop of that 

nd Fry City (r). Albertus died June the 23d A. D. 1137. After the account we have given 64) Hass, ibid. 
p 54% but Heiß of him, we need not deſcribe his character here; we will only ſay, after Otto Friſin- e 4'9- 

99 8 genſis, that he was very rich, powerful, and had a worldly prudence. Vir ad ſæculum 

Dute France. prudens, & potens, locupletiſſimuſque (5s). He was ſucceeded by his brother's ſon Alber- (+) 4s. Serra. 
oy tus or Adelbertus II. 277% 05 page . 


- 


5 


on of the Council and of the Pope, to the Emperor's 


favour. This was perhaps the effect of the oath we 
mentioned in the foregoing remark ; or we may 
think, that Albertus being now inveſted with the tem- 
(18) See the - poralities of his archbiſhoprick (18), he thought he had 
Text of _ a no more occaſion for the Emperor's favour, and would 
le quote C. be better able to ſupport his power and authority 
by the Pope's intereſt, than by that of his temporal 
Prince, who perhaps might be willing to abridge the 
Power of his own Clergy, as he had endeavoured to 
do that of the Pope. However this be, it appears 
that Albertus joined againſt the Emperor, with no- 
torious rebels, and even exhorted them to riſe againſt 
the Emperor, as he did ſeveral Princes of Saxony, 
(19) E Chen, if we may credit Helmoldus (19), whoſe words it is 
laven, cap. 11. Proper to quote here. Inter præcipuos (rebelles) erat 


releaſe the Archbiſhop, otherwiſe he would have been 
cruelly murdered, with all his attendants, The con- 
ditions on which Albertus was ſet free were as follows ; N 
1. That within a year he would give the Emperor 
full ſatisfaction for the breaking of his oath ;z and if 
he failed he promiſed to return directly into priſon wil- 
lingly of his own accord, without ſtaying till he was 
forced to it. And if he did not perform this pro- 
miſe, the inhabitants of Mentz declared they would 
ſend ſome of their chief Citizens, whom they named, 
in his ſtead, which they confirmed upon oath. They 
alſo promiſed, that if the Archbiſhop ſhould ever 
create new broils and diviſions, they would look u 
on it as a violation of the treaty he had made with 
the Emperor, and immediately expel him the city. 
It appears by Henry V's letters, that Albertus brought 


Seck. 2. p. $73 famoſus ille Adalbertus (thus he calls our Albertus) him his ſureties at Spire; but this did not prevent 
. Serrar. ub1 Afoguntinus Epiſcopus, ſociatis fibi guamplurimis, his joining the Emperor's enemies ſoon after, as we 
* * Pe 53% maxim? verd Saxonum Principibus, quos ad defectio- have ſeen in the text of this article (21), We maſt (27) Serrar. ibid, 
nem partim neceſſitas, partim etiam rebellionum ge- nat forget to ſay, that he had becn very ill treated . 536. 1. 4+ 
tus conſuetudo illexerat. The fame author ſays a in priſon, ſo that his bones ſcarce hung together, u# 
little lower, that Albertus was the author and'ring- ofibus vix heſerit, ſays Helmoldus (22). Another (22) i= Chron, 
(20) Ap. eung, leader of the rebellion (20). author tells us, that he ſhewed what he had ſuffered x9 Fas & 315 
ibid, n. 2. [H] Albertus toas ſet ar liberty tho) under ſecuri- not ſo much by the ill conſtitution of his body, as by # 


ties.} The inhabitants having beſieged the Emperor the bitterneſs of his revenge, guantas mortes in cap- (=3)C 


in the palace or the town-houſe of Mentz, he was 7ivitate pertulerit, non tam exefi corporis ſpecie, quam Halberſtadenſis, 
himſelf obliged to give them ſureties, that he would a/rionis exprefſerit acerbitate (23). a - Shag ap, cund. 


 ALBRET, a family. It has been one of the moſt illuſtrious families of France for 
ſome ages, on account of the great men it has produced, whoſe merit has ſhined in 
the molt. eminent poſts of the Kingdom. Every body knows it has poſſeſſed Na- 
varre and Bearn. Moreri ſpeaks of it at length: to whom I refer my readers, and do 
not examine whether all he ſays of it be correct. I will obſerve only one thing that he 
does not fay ; that there remains never a male of this great family, ſince the Marquis 
(% His name d' Albret (a) was killed in Picardy, in the houſe of the Marquis de Buſſi Lamet. He had 
ER married the only daughter of the Marechal d' Albret his uncle in 1662; but he had 
| no iſſue by this marriage. Probably, the Marechal conſulted the intereſts. of his fa- 
mily more than the inclination of the uy <p ple; for they ſay there was no good un- 
derſtanding between the huſband and wife. She married again with the Comte de Marſan, 
one of the ſons of the Comte Harcourt. The Marquis d' Albret, her firſt huſband 
was capable of arriving to the firſt commands in the army. He was already Marechal 
de Camp, and was to have finiſhed the campaign of 1678, under the Marechal de 
Schomberg, who was ſent upon the frontiers of Champagne, in the beginning of Au- 
guſt, Whilſt his fly ing camp drew near to Charleville, the Marquis d*Albret aſked 
leave to be abſent for ſome days, as is ſuppoſed on ſome affair of gallantry. Be that 
as it will, he was killed at the Gentleman's abovementioned, who got himſelf very well 
out of the ſcrape, by proving he was elſewhere (5). On ſuch. a bed of honour periſh- 8 
ed the only offspring that remained of ſo many Heroes. His family deſerved to have Rabutin, Pare 1, 


p. 262 of the 
been Dutch edition» 


ALB 


been extinguiſhed on a more glorious occaſion. The Marechal d'Albret died Governor 
of Guienne, two years before, He had obtained in 1653 the Staff of Marechal of 


France; thoſe who have ſaid that he deſerved it, for having ſecured the perſon of the 
Prince of Conde, are not well acquainted with the affair. 


It was not he that arreſted 


re) d Benjami- him (it was Mr. de Guitaud) (c); he only conducted the Princes to the wood of Vin- 
m cennes. He commanded at that time the Gendarmes of the Guard. He had learnt 
the art of war in Holland, and went by the name of the Comte de Mioſſens. It was 
under that name that he received abundance of praiſes in a work of Mr. de St. Evre- 


Priohus, de 
Rebus Gallicis, 
lib. 5. cap. 3. 
(4d) See the 
works of St. 
Evremont, tom. 
2. p. 71 and , 
&c. of the Dutch 
edition, in 1693. 
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(a) Balæus, L- 
luſtr. Maj. Bri- 
tas. Srrip. Cent. 
JI. A. 74. woſos 


claris Rhetoribus, f. 


cap- 6. 


ret, « Abſtract or R 
Philoſophy and Phyſick, which are diſperſed in ſeveral Libraries in E 


mont (d). 
Governor of Guienne in November 1670. 


gaud, younger daughter of Gabriel de Guenegaud the King's Treaſurer (4). He was 
one of Scarron's Heroes, as appears clearly in the works of that Writer. 


He was made Knight of the Holy Ghoſt, the firſt of January 1662, and 


e married in 1645 Magdalen de Guene- 


te ALBRICIUS an Engliſhman was born at London, and lived in the eleventh Cen- 


tury : He ſtudied firft in the Univerſities of Cambridge and Oxford, and went after- 
wards to foreign countries to make a farther 


ogreſs in learning. He was a great Phi- 


loſopher, a learned and able Phyſician, and very well verſed in all the branches of 
_ Literature, He had a happy genius, born for the Sciences, as appears by the excel- 
ent books he wrote [4] Bale ſays he happened to fee only the following; 1. De Origine 


Deorum, Of the 


rigin of the Gods.“ 
« Poiſon.” 


2. De Ratione Veneni; Of the Nature of 
3. Virtutes Antiquorum , The Virtues of the Antients.“ 
Tierophy ficel Rules,” 


4. Canones 
He wrote divers other books of 
ngland. In his 


book concerning the virtues of the Ancients, he gives us the character of ſeveral Phi- 
loſophers and Governors of Provinces (a). Perhaps the encomium Bale beſtows 
upon him mult be underſtood with regard to the time in which Albricius lived. 


[A The excellent books be wrote.) If thoſe learn- 
ed Antiquaries, who publiſh old Manuſcripts, full of 
fititious miracles and ſtrange ſtories, invented to 


ſupport the pretended grants made to monaſtert®7 


would enquire for books like thoſe of our Albricius, 
they would perhaps be more ſerviceable to the Re- 


ticle TIBUR. 


publick of Letters: if it were no more than to let 
us know in what ſtate learning was, in thoſe com- 
monly called dark ages, that preceded the Refor- 
mation, and what notions the learned Men in thoſe 
times entertained of virtue, P. 


(e) See F. An 
ſelme, tom. 3 
p. 285. 


ALBUNEA, a famous place near Tibur (a) in Italy. See the laſt note of the ar- C xv wy 


ALBUTIUS SILUS (CAIUS) a famous Orator in the time of Auguſtus, was a 
native of Novarre, he was advanced to the office of ZEdile ; but he left it on account 
of an inſult offered him by ſome perſons that had loſt their ſuit. It was he that had been 
their Judge, andwhen he pronounced their ſentence, they at the ſame time threw him out 
of his Tribunal, dragging him by the feet. This affront obliged ' him to leave his 
country immediately, and go to Rome, where he aſſociated himſelf with Munacius 


Plancus the Orator. 


Emulation having ſet them at variance, he formed a ſeparate au- 


ditory, and at laſt ventured to plead cauſes. But he met with ſome diſgraces at the 


bar [A], which obliged him to renounce it. 


he returned to Novarre, where havin 


Being old and afflicted with an Abſceſs, 


them in a long harangue the reaſons that hindred him from deſiring to live, and ſo 
t) Soeton. d& ſtarved himſelf to death (a). Seneca the Father, who had heard him ſometimes, 


ks largely of him, and relates ſeveral extracts of his harangues (b). He gives him 


(4 Seneca, Pre- the commendation of having never been able either to bear or offer any injury, which 


fatione, lib. 3. 
Controv. 


Paſſi m. 


& alibi 


he calls a great probity, Homo ſummæ probitatis, qui nec facere injuriam, nec pot ſeiret. 
Seneca the Philoſopher would have given a better definition of the nature o 


probity. 


Albutius compoſed a Treatiſe of Rhetorick, as one may eaſily gather from a paſſage 


in Quintilian (c). | 


[4] He met with ſome diſgrates at the bar.) He 
thought one day to alledge only a fine common place, 
by ſaying to his adverſary, Swear by the aſbes and by 
the memory of gour father, and you ſpall gain your 
cauſe. After he had amplified this thought the beſt 
he could, the Advocate of the oppoſite fide anſwered, 
We accept the tondition. Albutius replied that he 
did not offer it, that he had ſpoken it only as a figure 
of Rhetoric, and that figures muſt be quite baniſhed, 
if people catched hold in ſuch a manner of the let- 
ter of an expreſſion, The other Advocate replied, 
that one might live without theſe figures, and that 
they might periſh if they had a mind. The Judges 


admitted the oath ;; and ſo Albutius loſt his cauſe, by 
amuſing himſelf with the falſe glitter of a declama- 
tion. He was ſo much vexed at it, that he renounced 
his trade (1), Theſe are Suetonius's words: Cum 
in lite quadam centumvirali ab adverſario, quem ut 
impium erga parentes incefſebat, jusjurandum quaſi 
per figuram fic obtuliſſet: © Jura per patris na- 
„ triſque cineres, qui inconditi jacent,” & alia in hunc 
modum, arripiente eo conditionem, nec judicibus aſper- 
nantibus, non fine magna ſui invidia negotium afflix- 
it (2). From that time, the Maſters adviſed their 
Scholars not to uſe theſe figures improperly (3). 


ALBUTIUS (TITUS) a Philoſopher of the Sect of Epicurus, went from Rome 
to Athens when he was very young, and took ſuch a liking to the manners of the 
Greeks, that he choſe 3 to paſs for a Greek than for a Roman (a), which gave 


occalion 


Tivoli. 


called the people together, he repreſented to 


(e) Abutius nn 
obſcurus Profeſſorg 
atgue autor, ſci- 
entiam bene di- 
cendi efſe conſen- 
tit ( Rbetorican) 
Quint. Iſit. 
lib. 2. cap · 3 


(x) Seneca, 
refatione, . * 
Controv · 


2) Sueton. 4. 
(3) Rbetorib. 


6. 
(3) Quintil 
Cap» 2» 


4) Cicero in 
con Cap» 26 
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occaſion to a joke of Scævola [A], to which Lucilius gave an ill-natured turn in one 


of his Satires; as we learn from Cicero (5). 


We learn alſo from this Author, I. That Zunge n. r. 


Albutius was a paſſionate Epicurean (c), and that he had been a better Orator if he fe) Las, Hb. © 


had been leſs attached to the Se& of Epicurus ( 


; II. That he underſtood the Greek 4 Natura Des- 


(e) learning very well, and that he had publiſhed ſome declamations (); III, That he had 7% 2 
Be, born office in the Commonwealth; that he had governed Sardinia in quality of Pro- præ - ru, cap. 26 


251 ; 
Provine. Cen tor (g 


[A] The liking be took in the manners of the Greeks 
ave occaſion to a joke of Scavola.] It was this; when 
> received Albutius's viſit at Athens, he ſaluted him 

in Greek, and cauſed him to be ſaluted in Greek by 
all his attendants. One cannot perceive the ridi- 
cule of this, without conſidering the aQion itſelf. 
Cicero expreſſes it thus: Res vero bonas verbis elec- 
tis graviter ornattque diftatar quis non legat, nifi 
gui ſe plant Gramm diti velit, ut 2 Scævola off 
Pretor ſalutatus Athenis Albutius, quem quidem lo- 
cum cum multa venuſtate & omni ſale idem Lucilius, 
apud quem præclarè Scavola, 


Grecum te, Albuti quam Romanum atgne Sabinum 
 Municipem Ponti, Titii, Anni, Centurionum 

Præclarorum hominum ac primorum figniferamgue, 

Maluifti dici. Gret ergo Pretor Athenis, 

1d quod maluiſti, te, cum ad me accedi” ſaluto : 

Xaize, inguam, Tite : liftores, turma omni”, coborſpue, 
n Cicero d Fi» Kage. Hinc hoſtis muti Albutius, hinc inimicus (1). 
wh, I. 1» c. 3» 


That is, © But who would not read a good ſubject 
« expreſſed in good and proper Latin except one 
« who would be taken for nothing but a Greek him- 
« ſelf, as Albutius the Prætor was ſaluted by Scævola 
„ at Athens, as Lucilius has related with much ele- 
„ gance and wit, who makes Scævola to ſay : 


Since you a Greek to me, Albutius, came, 

« S$lighting the Roman and the Sabine name: 

« | who am Prætor here at Athens ſpeak 

« Your fav'rite language, and ſalute in Greek. 
* Their high reſpects in Greek my ſervants ſhew, 
For this Albutius is become my foe.” 


Thus Cicero, who ſays poſitively that Albutius was 

at that time Prætor at Athens; and yet Lucilius's 

verſes teſtify that Albutius making a viſit to Scævola, 

was ſaluted in Greek, in a ſneering manner, which 

offended him, and made him Scævola's enemy. Is 

" 3t not as clear as the light, that according to Luci- 

lius, it was Scævola and not Albutius, that exerciſed 

the Prætorſhip? If Albutius had been Prætor, he 

would have received the viſit, and not have made it; 

and if he had made it, no one would have dared to 

receive him with a ſtinging jeſt. I am ſurprized 

therefore, either that Cicero has given the Pretor- 

ſhip to Albatius ; or if he has given it to Scævola, as 

is very plain, that this fault, which has crept into 

the text, has not been corrected in the editions of 

this author, We ought to read, ut 2 Scevola ef 

(2) cd in Preetore ſalutatus Athenis Albutius (2), i. e. as 
Brutum Cicer, p. * Albutius was ſaluted at Athens by Sczvola the 


13g, would have (e Prætor,“ and not, vt & Scevola eff Pretor ſalu- 


in tu Athenis Albutius, i. e. © as Albutius the Prætor 
ther — 3 « was ſaluted by Scævola at Athens.” Mr. Dacier 
of the ſame opi- quotes theſe verſes of Lucilius, and tranſlates them 
Eon. See Grono- ſo as to declare that Scævola was Prætor at Athens, 
wass Cicero, when he ridiculed Albutius, who came to pay his 
(3) Dacier upon compliments to him (3). Corradus is opinion that 
Horace Sat. II. Albutius ſtudied at Athens, and that Scævola came 
il. p. 121 thither, in his way to Rhodes, which is mentioned 


—_— in his firſt book of the Orator (4). 
(4) Corrad. in [B] He did not obtain of the Senate the proceſſion 


Bretum Ciceronis, Sc.] Cicero mentions it, in order to take from the 

BY 189. friends of Gabinius and Piſo the comfort they drew 
from it. He ſhews them that the caſes were not pa- 
rallel. Hac conſolatione utuntur etiam T. Albutio 
ſupplicationem bunc ordinem deneg aſſe, quod eſt pri- 
num diſſimile ; res in Sardinia cum maſtrucatis la- 
trunculis d Proprætore, una coborte auxiliari gef- 
ta, & bellum cum maximis. Syriæ gentibus ac ty- 
rannis conſulari exercitu imperiogue confettum. De- 
inde Albutius, quod à Senatu petebat, ipſe fibi in Sar- 
dinia ante decreverat : conſtabat enim, Gracum humi- 
| | 1 0 95 


z and that he did not obtain of the Senate the pr 


1 38. be made for a thankſgiving to the Gods for his exploits; that he was accuſed of bribery [CI, rue, ibid. 


on [B] which he had aſked to 77) 3%... ;, 


5 g 
and (f) Ibid. 


nem ac levem in ipſa provincia quaſs triumphaſſe. 

Itaque hanc ejus temeritatem Senatus ſupplicatione 

denegata notavit (5). i. e. They 2 them- (5) Cicero de 

« ſelves with this, that this order denied the ſup- Provinc, Conſu- 

« plication alſo of Titus Albutius, which is a very ler. 

« different caſe: the ſubduing ſome paltry thieves 

in Sardinia by a Proprætor, with one auxiliary co- 

* hort, and a war with the greateſt nations of Syria 

* brought to an end with a conſular army and com- 

«© mand. Beſides, what Albutius asked of the Se- 

„ nate, he had decreed for himſelf before in Sardi- 

* nia; for it appeared, that that Greekiſh, trifling 

* man had triumphed in a manner in the very pro- 

« vince. Therefore the Senate ſet a mark on his 

« temerity by denying his ſupplication.” It is thought 

that Albutius commanded in Sardinia in the 649th 

year of Rome (6). (6) Prouſt, Com + 
[C] He was accuſed of bribery.) There is no mentario in uſum 

doubting of that, after having read theſe words: Point, in Ci- 

Mutius autem Augur, quod pro ſe opus erat, ipſe di- OS 

cebat, ut de pecuniis repetundis contra T. Albutium. 

I oratorum in numero non fuit, juris civilis intelli- 

gentia, atque omni prudentiæ genere prefſtitit (7). (7) Cicero in - 

1. e. But Matius the Augur,- when he had occaſion, Bruto d. c. 

„ ſpake for himſelf, as when he accuſed Titus Albu- 

„ tius of bribery, He was no Orator, but excelled 

« in the Civil Law, and all forts of knowledge.” 

It is not ſo certain that Mutius Scævola was the 

accuſer; I had rather ſay he only found himſelf af- 

fected in this cauſe, and obliged to clear up or main- 

tain ſomething that concerned him and added to the 

load of the accuſed. He had eloquence enough for 

an affair of this nature ; but otherwiſe he was no 

Orator ; as we read plainly enough in the words I 

have quoted. Some Critics like this reading better: 

Mutius autem Augur, quod opus erat, per ſe ipſe dicebat 

(8): i. e.“ But Mutius the Augur ſpake himſelf, when (8) Corrad. 7+ 

* he had occaſion.” I am not much concerned a- Srutum Ciceronis, 

bout it; for this reading does not deprive me of the b. 189. Dauza 

conjecture that Scevola did but intervene in this Lilium, page 

cauſe and ſpeak upon ſame incident. This conjecture, *?* 

of which I ſhall ſpeak again in the note [E], is 

ſtrongly confirmed by a reaſon that Cicero alledged 

againſt the perſon, who diſputed with him the office of 

accuſing Verres. He ſays that Caius Julius, having 

a like diſpute'with Cneius Pompeius, in the affair of 

Albutius, made uſe of two arguments: one that 

Pompey. had been Albutius's Quezſtor ; the other, 

that the 2 of Sardinia — deſired him to 

accuſe Albutius (9). It was judged that Pom Di. 

ſhould not be paints bh We may conclude — 2 5 

that this office remained with Caius Julius. The ren, cap. 19. 

reader, who does not know it, will learn here, by 

the way, that they did not like at Rome that a ſu- 

perior Magiſtrate ſhould be accuſed by his ſubaltern. 

Negue fere unquam venit in contentionem de accuſando 

gui Pueſtor fuiſſet, quin repudiaretun. Itague, ne- 

gue L. Philoni in C. Servilium nominis deferendi pate- 

/tas eft data, negue M. Aurelio Scauro in L. Flaccum, 

neque Cn. Pompeio, in T. Albutium: quorum nemo 

propter indignitatem repudiatus eſt, ſed ne libido vie- 

landæ neceſſitudinis autoritate judicum comprobare- 

tur (10). i. e.“ Whenever it was conteſted whe- (10) Idem, ibid. 

„% ther a Quæſtor ſhould accuſe, it was denied. 

« Therefore L. Philo was refuſed the accuſation of 

« C. Servilius, M. Aurelius Scaurus that of L. Flaccus, 

„ and Cn. Pompeius that of T. Albutius: none of 

*« whom was rejected for inſufficiency, but for fear the 

« Juſt of violating friendſhip ſhould be approved 

©, by the authority of the Judges.” Apuleius in- 

deed ſhakes a little what I have been endeavouring 

to eſtabliſh ; for he ſays in his ſecond Apology, that 

C. Mutius accuſed A. Albutius. But it is eaſy to 

anſwer this objection ; ſince on one fide the perſons 

of whom Apuleius ſpeaks. have not the ſame names 

5 8 with 
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with thoſe whom we are mentioning, and on the 
other fide we cannot apply to the Scævola here in 
ueſtion what Apuleius obſerves of his C. Mutius. 
tis certain that our Albuties's name was Titus and 
not Aulus; and that our Scævola's name was * 

tus Mucius: and as he was an augur, he was often 

deſcribed by that office, Quintus Mucius Scævola Au- 

gur. The accuſer of whom Apuleius ſpeaks was a 

young man, that was making his firlt attempt, to in- 

troduce himſelf into the world, and make himſelf 
| known at the bar. Negue autem gloria cauſa me ac- 
cuſat ut M. Antonius Cn. Carbonem, C. Mutius A. 
Albutium . . . quippe homines eruditiſimi, juvenes lau- 
dis gratia primum hoc rudimentam forenſis oper ſub- 
ibant, ut aliquo inſigni judicio civibus ſuis noſcerentur, 
gui mos incipientibus adoleſcentibus ad illuſtrandum in- 
genii florem apud antiquos conceſſus, din exolevit (11). 
i. e. * But neither does he accuſe me for the ſake of 
ory, as M. Antonius accuſed Cn. Carbo, and C. 
% Mutius A. Albutius . . for thoſe moſt learned men 
* undertook the firſt rudiments of pleading when they 
« were very young for the ſake of praiſe, that they 
„ might be made known to their Citizens by ſome 
« remarkable cauſe, which practice was granted a- 
„ mongſt the ancients to young beginners, to give 
« them an opportunity of ſhewing their genius, but 
* has now been a long time out of uſe.” This does 
not agree with our Mutius Sczvola ; he was Conſul 
in the 636th of Rome (12). He was old when Ci- 
cero was but eighteen years of age: that is in the 
665th year of Rome: and Albutius was not accuſed 
till after his return from Sardinia, where he was 
Pro-Prztor in the year 649. It is poſſible that the 
Tranſcribers of Apuleius have by degrees, and go- 
ing from one fault to another, converted C, Julius 
into C. Mutius. It is certain that C. Julius was the 
accuſer of Albutius; and if Apuleius had named 
him, he would have been ſo far right; but we can- 
not juſtify him in advancing, that all the accuſers 
that he has named, were young adventurers, who 
were ſeeking to fignalize their entrance into the 
world by ſome famous cauſe. He borrows all theſe 
examples from Cicero, as the celebrated Mr. Græ- 
(13) Gravis vius has judiciouſly obſerved (13), why then ſhould 
Netis in Cicer. he reduce them all to one ſort, when Cicero has 
de Offic. lib. 22 made ſeveral claſſes of them (14)? Is it not becauſe 


111) Apul. A- 
polog. Il. 


« ol 


8 in 
o, init, 


Fr de, they would not have ſerved his purpoſe, if they had 
Hopes — of been divided? Here then is a very fruitful reaſon 


Verres for anex- for falſifying matters of fact. When one does not 


ample ; whence find them juſt as one could wiſh, it is but twiſting 
A I and turning them as one has occaſion. - 


[D] He was baniſbed.] We do not find this in the 


tend to quote 


thoſe only who ſame places of Cicero, where Albutius's trial is ſpoken. 


had been accuſers of, and it is no wonder ; for when one does not write 
when they were a man's life, one is contented to ſay of him only 
ven Jeans“ what concerns the preſent ſubject. When Cicero 
ſaid any thing of Albutius's trial, he had nothing 

in view but the perſons that had ſpoken, or were 

to ſpeak, againſt the accuſed : there was no neceſſi 

therefore for him to touch upon the iſſue of this 
cauſe. When he ſpake of Albutius's baniſhment, 
he had nothing in view but to ſhew the uſe one 
might make of baniſhment ; he had no occaſion there- 
fore to take notice why Albutius was baniſhed. It 
lies upon us to weave theſe different paſlages toge- 
cher; and, by this means we ſhall find that Albutius, 
having been accuſed of bribery, was condemned and 
baniſhed... Albutius cum in Sardinia 2 
Rome damnatus eff (15). i. e. When Albutius 
had triumphed in Sardinia, he was condemned at 
Rome.“ Qid/ T. Albutius, nonne animo &quiſſimo 
Athenis exul philoſophabatur ? cui tamen illud ipſum 
non accidifſet, fi in republica quieſtens, Epicuri legi- 
bus paruiſſet (16). i. e. What did T. Albutius, 
did not he philoſophize with the greateſt evenneſs 
of mind when he was in exile at Athens? to 
„ whom however even that would not have happen- 
(17) Caſſendi, de * ed, if he had kept himſelf quiet in the Common- 
< OG lib. 2. « wealth in obedience to the laws of Epicurus.“ 
cap: 1; Þ: 185+ Mr. Gafſendi has quoted this paſſage very ills for 
the quotations in inſtead of , in republica . . . paruiget, i. e. „ if he 
the margin ate * had kept himſelf quiet in the Commonwealth,“ he 
very faulty. has faid iff in republic ... paruifſet (17), i. e. un- 
& leſs he had kept himſelf quiet in the Common- 


(15) Cicero in 
Priſon. cap · 38. 


(16) Idem, lib. 
5. Tuſculan -; c. 
37+ 
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(+) Cicero, Tur and baniſhed [D], and went to philoſophiſe at Athens (b). 
<ul V. gag. 37. ſeed of enmity between them [ EZ]. The Dictionaries are not free from 


Scævola's joke was a 


ults in this 
article [E. 


* wealth.“ Thoſe who would have ſome proof of 
what I have ſaid, that Albutius was accuſed at the 
requeſt of the inhabitants of Sardinia, need but read 
this. Julius hoc ſecum autoritatis ad * af- 
ferebat, quod ut hoc tempore nos ab Siculis, fie tum 
ille ab Sardis rogatus ad cauſſam accefſerat (18). i. e. (3) Cicero, D. 
* Julius brought this authority with him to the ac- „ "Po 
e cauſation, that as we are now intreated by the Sicii . 

4% lians, ſo at that time he was intreated the Sar- 
1% dians to undertake their cauſe.” Add to this theſe 
words of the xvi chapter of the 11 book de Offciis : 
Aut patrocinio, ut nos pro Siculis, pro Sardis Fuliut. 
i. e.“ Or by patronage, as we for the Sicilians, and 
« Julius for the Sardians.” We muſt read thus with 
Lambinus ; or with Manutius, pro Sardis, contra Al- 
butium Julius, i. e.“ Julius for the Sardians, agai 

« Albutius,”. See Syetonius (19). 

12 Scævela joke vat 4 ſeed of enmity between 
them. | This is What Lucilius took notice of in his 
Satyrs, Hine hoftis Muti Albutinus, hinc inimicas. 
A learned man was of opinion, that they were often 
appointed adverſaries, and that they were ſp particu- 
larly in the cauſe of Granius, accuſed by Albutius, 
and defended by Mutius. He ſays that Mutius had 
at leaſt the joy of the acquitment of Granius. He 
proves it by a paſſage of Cicero, to which he ac- 

nowledges that others have given a different inter- 
—— ; to wit, that Albutius accuſed Mutius of 

ribery. Sepe inter ſe difſentirent & contenderent, 
guum Albutius Granium oppugnabat, & Mucius 
eum defendebat, cert? illa abſoluto gaudebat, ut libro 
ſecundo de Oratore ſeriptum videbis, quamwis aliter 
alii verba illa fint interpretati, & putdrint ipſum 
Scevolam ab Albutio de pecuniis repetundis accuſatum 
Fuiſſe, quod ut nos de viro tali credamus adduci non 
Poſſuus (20). i. e. . They often diſſented and con. (29) Corus 
« rended, as when Albutius oppoſed Granius, and * * 
„ Maucius defended him, he certainly rejoiced when © *** 
« he was acquitted, as you will ſee in the ſecond 
* book de Oratore, tho' others have interpreted the 
words otherwiſe, and think that Scævola him- 
« ſelf was accuſed of bribery by Albutius, which 
we can never be brought to believe of ſo great a 
« Man.” I am ſatisfied neither with the ſenſe that 
this Critic rejects, nor with that which he approves. 
I had rather believe that Cicero intended to ſay, that 
Sczvola was concerned in the accuſation of — 
laid againſt Albutius ; and in ſuch a manner concern- 
ed, that from his condemnation would have reſulted 
Albutius's juſtification. I ſuppoſe, according to this 
conjecture, that by pleading bye cauſe he charged Al- 
butius, and that from thence he paſſed for his accu- 
ſer. I ſuppoſe he extricated himſelf fully, which helped 
to convict Albutius. I ſuppoſe moreover, that this laſt 
made uſe of Granius's Regiſter, to convince Scezvola 3 
and that his proof was judged inſufficient. Granius was 
very eaſy at Scævola's being acquitted, and was rallied 
about it, as if he had been glad that the Judges had 
no regard to his books, or to his verbal proceedings. 
Theſe are the words of Cicero: Bella etiam eft fa- 
miliaris reprebenſio, quaſi errantis, ut quum objur- 
gavit Albius Granium, quod quum ejus tabulis quid- 
dam Albutio probatum videretur, & valde abſoluto 
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«6 le 
«6 8 in a miſtake, as when Albius reproved Gra- oo [6] 


« was very glad that Scezvola was acquitted, he ſeemed /u dug ett 


oofs of the enmity between Albutius and Scævola, _ Ale 
xcutiat fbi, 


laughing at Albutius's ſtyle (22). I ſhould be glad ** 4% 


cet amico. Horat - 


« So he ma) 
loſe bis friend than his joke (24) ; for we have ſeen „ laugh bio! 


how this ſatyrical Poet diverted himſelf at the ex- „ and have hs 
pence of Albutius, mn 


Z 1490 
. 1 do not think our Titus Albutius is the ſame that Horace ſpeaks 
of [G] in the 2d Satyr of his 2d Book. We find nothing concerning the Phyſician 
Albutius, who is mentioned by Pliny amongſt the moſt famous (i). 


article [F] 


[F] The Difionaries are not free from faults in 
_#his article.] I. Charles Stephens pretends, that 
Varro has ſpoken of our T. Albutius, as of 2 
Poet, who had made Satyrs after the manner of Lu- 
cilius, Laciliano flylo. But when we conſult Varro, 
we find that he has ſpoken of one Lucius Albutius. 
Nonne item L. Albutius, homo (ut ſeitis) apprime 
dofus, cujus Luciliano charaFere ſunt libelli, dicebat, 
in Albano fundum ſuum paſtionibus ſemper vinci à 
villa, agrum enim minus dena millia reddere, villam 
2% Varro de plus vicena (25). i. e. Did not alſo L. Albutius, a 
U leis, 1 3. “ man, you know, of very * learning, who 
cap +, « wrote books in the ſtyle of Lucilius, ſay, that 
« his farm brought him in more than his paſture 
« grounds; for his field brought him in ten thou- 
< fand, but his farm twenty thouſand.” II. It is 
not true that Lucilius made a jeſt of Albutius, as of 
a man that mixed Greek words with bis Latin: 
Charles Stephens did not take the ſenſe of this au- 
thor ; he imagined that the xi belonged to Albu- 
tius; when it is to Sczvola and his people that we 
maſt attribute it. Meſſieurs Lloyd and Hofman have 
not corrected theſe two faults, Take alſo notice 
that I do not pretend to deny that Albutius did mix 
Greek with his Latin. III. What Charles Stephens, 
Lloyd and Hofman oppoſe, is very uncertain, that 
the father of the witch Canidia, who is ſpoken of 
in the 11 Satyr of the 11 book of Horace, is the ſame 
Albutias. Mr. Dacier thinks there are two Albu- 
tius's (26). IV. Theſe three Dictionary- Writers are 
miſtaken, when they take the Albutius of the 11 Sa- 
Satire , du 13 tyr of the it book of Horace for a downright miſer. 
Livre, p-4% We ſhall ſee preſently that this is falſe. V. Moreri 
is miſtaken, when he imagines the Albutius, of 
whom Cicero ſpeaks at the beginning of the 1 book 
De Finibus, is not the ſame with him that is men- 
tioned in the 1 book De Natura Deorum, and the 


+ Dj. 


ia 
$$ 


$i1 


”, 


that Horace ſaid there was an Albutius the moſt co- 
wetous of men, who uſed to chaſtiſe his domeſtics before 
they undertook what be commanded them, for fear, 
ſaid be, he ſbouli forget to do it, ¶ they forgot to exe. 
cute well what be commanded them. Moreri, who 
aſcribes all this diſcourſe to Horace, was deceived 
by Charles Stephens, although this laſt does not for- 
mally aſcribe this little tale to Horace. This is what 
Horace ſaid of it. 


Mandus erit, gui non offendet ſordidur, atque 

In neutram partem cultus miſer : hic neque ſervis 

Albuti ſecus exemplo, dum munia Aidit 

8evus erit : negre, ſicut ſimplex Nevius unftam 
(21) Hort. St Cenviois præbelit aquan (27). 
2. I. 2. ver. 65. 


« ... He lives well that keeps the middle ſtate, 

« And neither leans too much to this, nor that: 

„Such when he bids his ſlaves do this and this, 
„ And tasks them too, as ev'ry Maſter his, 

„Will not be cruel as old Albutius is: 

Nor yet, like Nævius, when he makes a feaſt, 

% With coſtly ointment will he waſh his gueſt. 

Creech. 


He lays down, that 2 true neatneſs is not extravagant, 

5 and that it differs not only * but alſo 
6280 from too ſcrupalous and too ſtudied an exatneſs (28). 
wh I If he had I exceſſive and ſervile care that they 
laga, take of the cleanneſs of the houſes in ſome parts of 
Holland, he would have called it a falſe neatneſs. Al- 

butius and Nevius are the two examples he brings 


cler. Feſu, p. 557+ 


IA] His work is one of the beſt that the Ro- 
man Catholicks have produced on the Apacalyps.) This 
2 


ſometimes joined with a ſuperfluous expence. There 


v book of Tuſculan Queſtions. VI. It is not true 


(i) Plinius, lib. 
29. cap. Lü 


of the vicious extremity: the firſt is the example of 

too much, and the other of too little ceremony. 

Some interpreters have taken the quite con of 

this: they have taken Nævius for a prodigal, and Al- 

butius for a miſer (29), But perhaps here is nothing (29) The old 

deſigned about avarice and prodigality: perhaps it is Commentators 

about neatneſs and ſlovenlineſs. This 2 fault is 2 

are perſons who are prodigal in cloaths, and in furni- 

ture, and in entertainments, who nevertheleſs have 

not the character of dreſſing well, or of placing the 

ornaments of theit apartments with a good taſte, 

or of keeping a good table. Be that as it will, Al- 

butius is not in this place an example of avarice. I 

conclude, with obſerving that Albutius's barbarity to 

his ſlaves is not a forgery of Moreri's : he had read 

it in his patron (30) ; but he did not know that the (40) Charles Ste- 

original of it is in an ancient Scholiaſt. Aſper in Phens. 

exigenda 2 ſingulis impenſi ratione caſtigandogue, adeo 

ut ſervos nonnunquam caſtigaret prins & tcaderet 

quam pecrafſent, dicens vereri ſe ne cum peccaſſent, ca- f 

dere tunc ei non vacaret (3 1). (31) Vetus Com- 
[G] 7 do not think our Titus Albutius is the ſame mentator in Ho- 


that Horace ſpeaks of.) We ſaw juſt now that Ho- rat. d. c. 


race's Albutius was extravagantly exact, that he ne- 

ver pardoned his domeſticks, that he would have one 

do preciſely this, and another that, and that he en- 

tred into a pedantick detail on thoſe ſubjects. He, 

of whom Laucilius ſpeaks, he had ſo fironig an 1 

fectation for the politeneſs and elegance of the Greeks, © 

that he would be taken for a Grecian (32), was cut (32) See M. Da- 

out to furniſh Horace with the example, for which cier Remarguet 

he had occaſion: for every man that affects the man- u. x as 

ners of foreign nations, mixes ſomething forced and , ata 

exorbitant with it, which renders the thing ri- 

diculous. Do but obſerve how ſome country 

eople, whom Moliere has bantered ſo often; be- 

ve with regard to faſhions, in which they never 

know how to keep the middle way. I can ſcarce 

believe that Horace brought Albutius the Greek, 

the Albutius of Lucilius upon the ſtage ; but I think 

it no wonder that Torrentius ſhould believe it. Mr. 

Dacier chuſes to ſay the Albutius of Horace was the 

ſon of Lycilius's Albutius. I am of opinion that Al- 

butius's affectation for Greek regarded the language 

principally, and we know beſides, by Lucilius's rail- 

ery, that he loved too ſtudied an affectation. Col. 

locationis eft componere & ſtruere verb, 44 ut neve 

aſper eorum comurſus neque hiulcus fit, Jed quodam- 

modo congmentatus & laevis. In quo lepide ſoceri (33) (33) Mutius the 

perſona lufit, is gui elegantiſſim? id facere potuit, Lu- Avgur: whence 

cilius, | [ n 
ometimes 

made him ſpealæ 

in his Satires. 


Dudm lepidt laxeis compoſtæ, ut tefſerule omnet 
Arte, pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculato. 


Dre cum dixifet-in Albutium illudens, Fc. (34). i. e. It (34) Cicer. de 
« belongs to the conſtruction to place and put words Oratere, lib. 3. 
together in ſuch a manner, that they may neither be |? * al 
* rough nor gape upon one another, but be well knit 43z K 1 
e and ſmooth. On which ſubje& Lucilius, who 

“ was as capable of it as any man, has been very 


« witty, ſpeaking in the perſon of Mutius, 


% Your words in various order, plac'd ſo fine, 
« Like ſome moſaic pavement ſeem to ſhine. 


« Which when he had ſaid in banter of Albutius 
% Kc.“ Theſe verſes of Lucilias repreſent a ſort 
of writing, that may be called inlaid or moſaic work. 


ALCASAR (LOUIS DE) a Spaniſh Jeſuit (a) was born at Seville in 1554. He (#) They have 


made him a Por- 


entred among the Jeſuits in 1569, in fpite of the oppoſition of his family, who were in Mr. os 
in poltellion of a 1 eſtate. After he had been a germ of Philoſophy, he taught Meaux's Index 
Divinity at Cordoua, and at Seville, for above ewenty years. He applied himſelf 
chiefly to ſearch the ſecrets of the Apocalyps, and ſpent no leſs than twenty years in 
(b) Sotuel, Bi4- this labour (þ). His work is one of the beſt that the Roman Catholicks have produced 
. Seripr. 9 on the Apocalyps [A]. It is intitled YVeſtigatio arcani ſenſus in Apocalynſi, and has been 


of the Apoca · 
lyps- 


printed 


is what Nicolas Antonio” ſays of it. Jn/ignem poſuit 
operam in Adornando atque illuſtrands Apocalypſis _ 
ro 


- 
mm ee en nn En © 
by 
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9 


* 


(+) Alegambe 
made him 63 
years old. F. So- 
tuel has corrected 
this miſtake. 
(CF) In the firſt 
and ſecond Dif- 
ſertation. 


June 1 


| A L C 
« 2 : * * 


printed ſeveral times [BJ]. It is pretended that Grotius took «good Fitted 40 he 
y accompliſhed to ©) Mr. de 


Apocalypſe p. 
edition. 


(4) Ibid, 


- 


his apocalyptick hypotheſes in the work that Mr. Heydegger publiſhed at Leyden in 


bro obſeuriſſime. Edidit namque lucubrationes ſuas ad 


(1) Nic. Anto- 
nii, Bib. Scrip. 
H:jp. tom. 2. p. 
A. 


(2) Dic latinumy 
Barbite, carmen, 
Lesbio primum 
modulate civi. 


Horat. Od. xxxii. 


Iib. 1. and 3. i, e. 
« Begin, ſweet 
% harp,'a Ro- 
4 man ſtrain, 


«« {ſures and thoſe 
« tunes main- 
Ef tain 
«« Firſt truck 
« by great Al- 
c czus noble 
6 hand. 

Creech 


ipſum, ingenioſas quidem, eruditas, elaborataſque, ut 
cenſet Cornelius @ Lapide. Sed quiſnam ſponſor erit, 
telo eum quamvis acuto & forti ſcopum tetigiſſe (1)? 
That is, He performed a noble work in adorning 


and illuſtrating that moſt obſcure book of the Apo- 


„ calyps. For he publiſhed his own lucubrations on 
« it, which, in the opinion of Cornelius a Lapide, 
« are ingenious, learned and elaborate. But who 
« will be ſecurity for him, that with all his acute- 
« neſs he has hit his point?“ I am ſure there is no 
bankrupt, nor priſoner for debt, but would ſooner 
find ſomebody in the city to be bound for him, than 
the expounders on the Apocalyps would find ſecurity, 


if there was a tribunal on earth, to lay large fines on 


thoſe who ſhould run in debt with falſe expoſitions. 
Whilſt we flatter our paſſions with thinking we run no 
risk, we are credulous; but for the ſecurities that Don 


Nicolas Antonio requires, it is in vain to look for them. 

[B] Printed ſeveral times.] F. Alegambe takes no- 
tice only of the edition of Antwerp, by John Keer- 
berge in 1614, and at the ſame time ſays the other 
volume was poſthumous, If the firſt had been print- 
ed but in 1614, it had been poſthumous ; and fo 
there was no reaſon for that diſtinction. We muſt 
ſuppoſe then, that the firſl, as Nicolas Antonio ob- 
ſerves, was printed at Antwerp, for John Keerberge, 
in 1604 3 beſide this edition, Nicolas Antonio ſpeaks 


of that of 1619, Antrerpie, apud Nutios, and that 


of Lyons, in 1616. Draudius quotes theſe two laſt 
editions, and beſides, one at Antwerp, by Keerbetge, 
in 1611 (z). F. Sotuel, beſides the edition of 1614, 


(2) 


Draud. Bi, 


takes notice only of the two laſt of Nicolas Antonio, Claſſics, p. 22, 


and ſays afterwards that the other volume was poſt- 
humous. He did not reviſe Alegambe as exactly as 
he ought to have done. 


ALCEZUS, a native of Mitylene, in the Iſland Leſbos, was one of the greateſt 


Lyrick Poets of Antiquity. Some will have him to be the inventor of this ſort of 
in the 44th Olympiad (+), at the ſame time with Sappho, (%) usb i« 
that Alceus was 
pleaſed one day to ast I know not what of Sappho, and that Sappho not being in ſo good a 


Poeſy (a). He flouriſh 


who was of Mitylene as well as he. I is maliciou 


fly reported [A, 


humour as uſual, denied him that day, what perbaps ſhe offered him the next (c). Be that (0) Le rens, v. 


as it will, he meddled with other things beſide Poetry 


his courage in war, but was not always ſucceſsful ; for he ſaved himſelf only by flight, 
„ Thoſe mea- and dropping his arms, when the Athenians gained a victory over the Leſbians (d): (4) Hero. L 5 


but he found a pleaſing comfort under this diſgrace, for the Conquerors hung up his“ . 


arms in the Temple of Minerva at Sigzum, which they would not have done in ſo 


diſtinguiſhed a manner, if they had not eſteemed them a very glorious monument of 


their victory (e). Alcæus did not forget this circumſtance in the verſes that he made 
on his misfortune [BJ. His Muſe, which he indulged in the midſt of arms, either in Ser the qu- 


drinking ſongs, or love ſongs, and in the praiſe of the perſon he loved (J), 


[4 1tis maliciou reported, &c.) I have related 
Mit Fevre's 5 Fer and am very much miſ- 
taken if he did not take this little ſtory from Ari- 
ſtotle's Rhetorick. Ariſtotle cites theſe words of 
Alczus ; 

Ow Tis i. GAGE put KONGS 


And this anſwer of Sappho, 


(1) Ariſt. Rbeto- 
ric. I. 1. cap. g. 
Obſerve that in 
placing and ac- 
centing this 
Greele I follow 
Scaliger on Eu- 
ſebius, p. 85. cd 
1658, 


fired him to make ſome reaſonable offer. 


Al d bs e de Tespe, & uh, 
Na ,, 1. kr YM I 
Adi, xs w n ix 6 απ r 
A iris wil rd dea (1). 


The ſenſe of theſe verſes is this. Alcæus declares 
his deſire of ſaying ſomething ; but that ſhame hin- 
ders him.. Sappho anſwers him, that if he had de- 
fired what was good or honeſt, and if his tongue had 


not been ready to pronounce ſomething amiſs, no 


ſhame would have riſen in his face, and that ſhe de- 
Thoſe who 
have the gift of judging of Mr. Le Fevre's books, 
ſuch, to uſe his own words in his firſt Journaline, as 
have a ſoul capable of many forms, and who peretive 


in balf a word the beauty and fineneſs of thoughts 
and expreſſions, ſee plainly that theſe words of Alcæus 
are one of thoſe declarations of love which require 
the happy moment, and that, Sappho perfectly under- 
ſtood what he meant. Her anſwer 1s prudent, but 
— a little too cold according to this ſuppo- 
tion. 

LB] He did not forget, .. his misfortune of runni 


: he would needs give proofs of 


(e ) Ibid. 


des Poet. Grecs, 
Page 27» 


tation from Ho- 
who Was race, in the note 


but [ci 


away (2).] He who moſt reſembled Alczus of all (2) Herod. L 5; 
the Latin Poets, has confeſſed as well as he, in his cap. 95. and 
Poems, that he had ſaved himſelf from a battle, by Strabo, lib. 13 
throwing down his arms, as uſeleſs things to thoſe f 4, 475 


that run away. 


Tecum Philippos & celerem fugam 
Senfi, relicta non bene parmula, 
Quum fratta virtus & minates 


Turpe ſolum tetigere ments (3). | (3 


„ The bloody wars, Philippi's field, 

« Tgnobly ng loſt my ſhield, 

« With thee I ſaw, ſecure from wound, 

« I ſaw the flight, when haughty one 
„„To Cafar's * virtue bow'd, 

„And baſely hit the bloody ground. Creech. 


Archilochus 


) Horat. Od. 7. 
2. ver. 9+ 


(7) H 


\ 
. 
ALC. 
* 
# F 
. 6 © 3% 


but too like him [C]: his Muſe, I fay, did not keep ſilence on the defeat of the Leſ- 


444, 


bians. We know beſides, that it did not always trifle, and that it could ſometimes 
treat . ſubjects after a noble manner [D], and ee a fine common place 


again 


Tyrants. Alcæus at that time followed an inclination 


rengthened by his own 


adventures, and perſonal concerns, for he had fallen out with thoſe who would 
have invaded the liberty of his country, and particularly with Pittacus [ E], 
who became an Uſurper, notwithſtanding he was one of the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece. He reſtored Alcæus to liberty, who was become his priſoner, ſaying it was 
better to forgive a crime than to puniſh it (g). Some ſay, Alcæus was driven away with (e) Heradlitus, 


many others, but that at laſt he put himſelf at the bead of thiſe Exiles, made war on the 7. yrants, aud Diogenens 


* Pittaco, 


and drove them away in their turn (b). I find nothing more in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 1: 1. num. 76. 


but that the inhabitants of Mitylene choſe Pittacus for their Chief, againſt the Poet 4 

(7 bg Ha- Alczus and his adherents, whom they had baniſhed (i). Others would have it, that 24 book of Ho- 
licarn. Ant 
cap 


hen he had abuſed the clemency of Pittacus, and did not leave off caballing, and rail-** 
() ll Dionyſ- ing againſt him, he ceaſed to protect him (t); and that this is what Ovid meant by theſe 


ium Bo- . 


in [hin, p- 102, 


103, edit. in 4% | Utque lyre vates fertur periiſſe ſevere 


Cauſa fit exitii dextera leſa tui. 


Archilochus had ſuch another adventure before Al- 

4) See the note cus, and confeſſed it publicly (4). Perhaps Horace 

in this Ar- would not have been ſo ingenuous in this affair, if 

ticle, he had not had thoſe great examples before his eyes. 

Chabot is miſtaken, when he affirms that Plutarch has 

refuted Herodotus concerning the flight of Alcæus 

(c Chabot. i= (g). Plutarch contented himſelf with ſaying that 

Herat. Od. xiii» Herodotus had ſuppreſſed a glorious action of Pitta- 
15 4 cus, but not the ſhameful one of Alczus (6). 

in. Hooder, [C] The perſon cobom be loved was but too like him.] 

7 $58, Horace informs us, that Alcæus's miſtreſs was a boy 
named Lycus, with black eyes and black hair, 


Qui ferox bells tamen inter arma, 
Sive jactatam religarat udo 
Littore navim, 
Liberum & Muſas, Veneremgue & illi 
Semper hærentem puerum canebat 
Et Lycum nigris oculis, nigroque 
(7) Horat. Od. Crine decorum (7). 
XXIII. lib, 1. 
ds « He fierce in arms, yet midſt his cares, 
« When dangers preſs'd, and noiſie wars, 
« And ſtain'd his charming harp with blood; 
« Or when! he ſtem'd the angry ſeas, 
« Or when arriv'd he ſat at eaſe, | 
And laugh'd at all the fury of the flood: 
„The Muſes he in ſoundiag verſe - 
« Would fing, and Venus praiſe rehearſe, 
With her attending wanton boy : 
« Or Lyco's face, ſurprizing fair, 
« With jet. lite eyes, and raven hair, 
« By nature fitted to entice to joy. Creech. 
It is probable it was the ſame that had a mole on his fin- 
er, which was a great ornament in the opinion of this 
det. Nevas in articulo pueri delectat Alceum, ac eff 
corvoris macula nevus, illi tamen hoc lumen videbatur 
(8) Cicero d+ (8). Cicero fays in another place, that notwithſtanding 
Natura Perrum, Alcæus had ſhewn abundance of courage, he had 
lib. 1. cap. 28. filled his verſes with an exceſſive love of boys : For- 
tis vir in ſud republics tognitus, que de juvenum a- 
(9) ldem, Tuſeul. more ſcripſit Alcaus (9). With regard td his amo- 
. iv. c. 33. rouſneſs, he compares himſelf to a hog, that whilſt 
he is eating one acorn, devours another with his eyes. 
So, ſays he, it fares with me, whilſt I enjoy one fine 
girl, I am longing for another. A de ray Bao! Tar 
pls Iv, Tay I” para, Aut, Kaye aide va 2 
bs i, Ts d ib, N. Scipio Gentilis relates 
this in his notes on the Apology of Apuleius, pag. 65. 
[D] His Muſe could ſometimes treat graver ſubjetts 
after a noble manner.) This made Horace ſay: 


Et te ſanautem plenius aureo, 
Alcæe, plectro, dura navis, 
Dura fuges mala, dura belli, 
Utrymque ſacro digna ſilentio 
Mirantur umbre dicere: fea magis 
| Puig, & exadttes tyrannos 
(19) Home, G % SH humeris bibit aure vulgus (io). 
bh x. ws. roi | 
80 «* Alczus too, whoſe golden ſtrings 
With manlier ſtrokes ſound greater things: 


This 


« He tells the dangers and the fears 
« Of flights, of failing, and of wars; 
« With filent rev'rence Ghoſts admire 
„ The wond'rous fury of his lyre : | 
„The vulgar ſhades throng moſt to hear | 
« Of Kings depos'd, of feats of war, 8 
And drink them with a greedy ear. 

b Creech. 


Mr. Dacier obſerves upon theſe words, I. That the 
ſtyle of Alcæus was noble and firong, and that he 


treated of ſublimer ſubjetts than Sappho, who ſays of 
bim in Ovid, 


Nec plus Aleæus conſors patriægue Lyraque 
Laudis habet, quanivis grandius ille ſonet, 


* Tho' great Alczus more ſublimely fin 
And ſtrikes with bolder rage the ſounding ſtrings, 
No leſs renown attends the moving lyre, 

Which Cupid tunes, and Venus does inſpire. 


Pope. 


II. That Horace gives him à golden lyre, becauſe he 

ſpeaks of that part of his works, wherein he deſcribed 

the civil twars that happened at Mitylene, and the dif- 

erent fattions of the tyrants Pittacus, Myrfilus, Me- 
galagyrus, the Cleanattides and ſome others (11), and (11)Strabo, libs 
that theſe Poems were called d zoguringms m , 3 Þ 434+ 
i. e.! Poems upon Seditions.” He quotes this paſſage 

of Quintilian: Alceus in parte operis aureo plectro 

merito donatur gud tyrannos — — Multum eti- 

am moribus confert, in eloquendo brevis, & magnificus, 

& ailigens, plerumgue Homero fimilis, ſed in luſus & 


amores deſcendit, majoribus tamen aptior (12). i. e. (12) Quint. I. 10. 


« Alczus has a golden harp juſtly aſcribed to him, . 2. 
« in that part of his work where he falls upon ty- 
« rants. He is alſo a great encourager of morality, 
« conciſe, ſublime, and accurate, generally reſembling 
Homer, he ſometimes ſtoops to gaiety and love, 
« though he is fitted for greater ſubjects.“ Add 
to this the epithet of threatning, Which has been 
given to his muſe, & Alcæi Minaces, Stefichorigue 


graves Camænæ (13). i. e. The threatning Maſe (13) Horat. Os. 
& of Alcæus, and the grave Muſe of Steſichorus. 9 lib. 4. ver. 7. 


[E] He fell out with Pilttacus.] He abuſed 
him in the gtoſſeſt terms; calling him ſplay-foot, 
fat-guts, &c. as we are told by Suidas, under the 
word capers, and by Diogenes Laertius in the Life 
of Pittacus. The moderation of Pittacus was very 
commendable, and appeared ſo to Valerius Maximus. 
Pittaci quogque moderatione pectus „ anc qui Al- 
ceum Poitam & amaritudine adii & viribus ingenii 
adverſus ſe pertinaciſſim# uſum, tyrannidem à civibus 
delatam adeptus, tantummodo quid in opprimendo poſ- 
ſet admonuit (14). i. e. Pittacus alſo was a man of (14) Valer. 
„ moderation, who, when Alcæus the Poet had uſed Maxim lib. 4. 
*« him as ill as the bitterneſs of his - hatred and the cp 1. ct. 
« ſtrength of his wit would let him, yet when the 
« Citizens, conferred the Government upon him, he 


only ſhewed what power he had to oppreſs him.“ 


3 1. 


) Dacier on the 
th Ode of the 


— —— nes — — — wi ava  m_._ 


ab} Lie 


This is the more probable becauſe Alemus 


fed for 4 man that oppoſed innovations: 


not Hetauſe they were ſuch; bur betauſe others, and not himſelf, introduced them (J). o. an. 
It is à fault he had in common with à great many other people. We have only ſome ge 1 


fragments of his Poems tetnaining. 

(%) Suldas. ALC US, an Athenian (9) and Tra 
ſer of Tragddies. If you wil 

Poet, the fifth Anthor of the ancient Comed 


Bre. 


ragic Poet, was, as ſome think, the firſt compo- pen g fe 
believe Suidas, he is different from Alczus a Comic“ wo d es 


f inno- 


y, and ſon of Miccus. It ſeems he renpunced ;, en, Sr 


(5) Mrrvwnebe, his country, Which was the city of Mitylene, and called himſelf an Athenian (5). He 1+ PO 


ra 0 


idem. 
(e) Scholiaft. 


left ten pieces, one of which was intitled Paſipbac: this was the Piece he produced when 


he diſputed with Ariſtophanes, in the fourth year of the 957th Olympiad (c). Athe- 
—— Pt næus quotes ſome of the other pieces. It is not certain whether the Endymion quoted by 
Pollux belongs to Alcæus the tragic, or Alcæus the comic Poet: but it probable, that 
the piece intitled Cælum, was written by the firſt, ſince Macrobius quotes it as a Tra- | 
gedy (d). I find in Plutareh a Poet called Alcæus, different from the former (e), and (% Macrob. ve, 
who perhaps is the ſame perſon that Porphyrius mentions as a compoſer of ſatyrical f 5; <p. 2o. 


Iambicks and Epigrams, who had made a 


5 e) Plut. in F, 
oem on the thefts of Euphorus the Hifto- 5 ming 


rian (F). Plutarch's Alcæus lived in the 145th Olympiad, in the year of Rome 555, as (#1 Pombyr 
appears in the Song he made on the battle that Philip King of Macedon loſt in Theſſaly. Te _ 
Ia chis Song he made Philip fly ſwifter than a Hart, and magnified the number of the lis. 10, ©, 


lib. 10. cap, 3» 


dead, that he might render him the more contemptible. Plutarch however aſſures us Ps: 467. 
that Titus Flaminius who had gained this battle was more offended with the verſes of 

Alcæus than with Philip, becauſe the Song mentions the ZEtolians before the Romans, 

whereby he ſeems to give the Ætolians the chief honour of that victory. Philip defended 

himſelf againſt this ſong of Alcæus by another ſong [4]. It muſt be owned that Plu- 

rarch makes the Roman Conſul extfavagantly captious. They alſo mention a Meſſe- 

nian Alcæus who lived in the reign of Veſpaſian, and alſo under that of Titus (g). g) Trete i» 
There are ſome of his Epigtams in the Anthology. I know not which of theſe Alczus's G. K, 
it was who ſuffered for his lewdneſs a very ſingular kind of death [B]. Voſſius in the Dial 10. f. fn. 


_ 42d page of his Notes on Catullus believes it was he that fatyriſed Philip King of Omron. of 


cedon. He takes him for the comic Poet, but is miſtaken; for this Comic was con- 


temporary with Ariſtophanes. 


Philip defended himſelf againſt this ſong of 
at by 4 ſong.] +4 was the Gb % 
it ;: | 
Sans feuille aucune, & ſans eſcorce auſſi, 
Ami paſſant, on a fait iti tenare, 

Sar ce caſtau, cete potence- ci, 
(r) Thus Amiot Expreſement pour Alceus y pendre (1). 
tranſlates this . 


Greek: _ « This gibbet or this hill, which paſſers by may 
„ « mark, 

7. ee Was ſet to hang Alczus up withouten leaves or 
*Anxetito Fave = 0 bark. Sir Tho. North. 


THY VT) WAS - 
K*. Plutarch. in N * 5 3 hy | 

bee III One of theſe Aleus's ... . ſuffered 4 fingular 
(2) lane Volhus Rind of death.) Mr. Voſſius relates (2) this Epitaph 
in Catullum, p. taken out of a manuſcript Anthology: 
42+ 

Au res euTH;, d laber d r, 
Tijuwges porex;ar tins Sνοναr papares 


This fignifies that Alczus died of the puniſhment in- 
flited on adulterers, which was a particular manner of 
empaling. It was thruſting up their fundament 
one of the biggeſt radiſhes they could meet with. 
For want of radiſhes they made uſe of a fiſh with a 
very thick head, as we learn from the Scholiaſt upon 
Fuvena!, on theſe words of the xth Satyr, guo/dam 
machss & mugilis intrat. Hence we may underſtand 
the meaning of that menace in Catul/xs : 


Ab ! tum te miſerum, malique fati, 
QAuem attrattis pedibus, patente porta, 


ALCHABITIUS, an Arabian Aſtrologer, compoſed an Introduction to the Know- 


Percurrent rap hanique mugileſque (3). | (3) Catul. Fpigr, 
. Xv+ See Parthe- 

Lucian ſpeaks of this ſort of puniſhment ; but he _ CG 
does not decide whether the criminal died of it, and in th, gag. 
differs much from his Scholiaſt. Both of them ſay 
that the adulterer uſed to be well beaten ; but the 
Scholiaſt ſays they did not thruſt up the radiſh, 
till he was ready to expire with the blows he 
had received. Lucian hints quite the contrary ; for 
the lecher of whom he ſpeaks, after having been 
well beaten, leaped down from the ſcaffold and ran 
away with the radiſh ticking behind. Kari rs NM 
& x0 pres OiPrys pageand: my mvyw Biforwire; (4). De (4) Lucian. & 
teto defiliens aufugit natibus raphano oppletis. Morte Peri. 
Voſſius had no reaſon to conclude from this paſſage of 
Lucian, that the puniſhment was not mortal ; for it is 
very probable, that if the malefactor had not made 
his —_—_ it would have coſt him his life ſooner or 
later. The two verſes, that Voſſius quotes, and 
which he takes for the diſcourſe of an adultereſs, 
who ſaid to her goſſip, that if inſtead of the radiſh 
they ſhould make uſe of the croſs to puniſh their 
gallants, no body would come to them : theſe two 
verſes, I ſay, are a better proof than the words of 
Lucian (5). The Commentator on Diogenes Latrtins (5) Ex Hehclio 
has very juſtly comprehended what Menedemus glanc- *” Fa * 
ed at, when he told an inſolent adulterer that the 2 * 
juice of radiſhes was uſeful : Liebe dd Tow Spaowoanrer Nukes of Arißto- 
ende, drei, ibn, 074 V prives 


a q xva 1x6 apn- phanes. 
ch, A g fadpunids; (6). i. e. 42 faid to a boaſt- (e) Dig. Lan, 


« ing adulterer, You do not know that not only cole- lib. 2. num. 123: 


ndi- 
Worts but alſo radiſhes have a wholeſome juice.” 3 Abe 


on the ſame pal 
_ ſages 


Tedge of the celeſtial influences [A]. He has alſo written of the conjunction of the Pla- 


| 


[4] He compoſed an Introduction to the knotoledge 
of the releftial influences.) The title of the book in 
Seiner and in Simler is Jſagege ad magifterium judi- 
a diorum aftrorum, vel ad ſcrutanda fellarum magiſte- 
ria. Voſſius gives it after another manner, but the 
ſenſe is the ſame: Yagoge ad ſtrutanda aftrorum in- 
(1) Voſſus de dicia'(4). But Moreri having taken one word for 
Scient. Mathen. another in Voſlits,- iini for indide, has given ub a 
Page 399 title incomprehenſible enough. The Introduction to 
| the knowledge of the beginning of the Stars, Voſſius 

a. * 


nets 


ſeems to have thought it ſhould be read indiciorum 

where Geſner and Simler have put judiciorum. 
Note that Alchabitius's treatiſe, Of tbe conjunction 

4 Planets, has been tranſlated into French by : 
once Fine (2); and chat Mr. de Ia Mare, in his (2) Du Vert: 

Preface to the works of the four Guiions, quotes %% 40 

the manuſcript notes of Pierre Saumaiſe, Counſellor Leer P 

to the Parliament of Dijon, upon Alchabitias De [i- 


mititiis Planetarum. I have this from Mr, de la 
Monnoie, I 


(o) Care 
Subtt lit. 
Naude 


tius 


Tilly 


nis renovato. 


AL OC 


443 


nets and a Treatiſe of Opticks which was found in a German Convent, and carried 


to the Author of the book de Lumine Anime, his Aſtro 


logical works tranſlated by 


Joannes Hiſpalenſis were printed at Venice in 1491; with the expoſition of Joannes de ; 
Saxonia, and in 1521 with the corrections of Anthony de Fantis Phyſician of Treviſe 


in Italy (a). It is not certainly known in what time Alchabirius lived. 
ALCHINDUS, a Phyfician and Aftrologer, amongſt the Arabians. Cardan rec- 


Sy in 
iblicth, ex co 
Voſſius de Sciem. 


kons him among the twelve ſublime genius's, whom he looked upon as the firſt of all prog 354 


(s) Carta . thoſe who have excelled in the Sciences (a). 
whtilite Iib. 16. 
Nands in his 


This is praiſing him more than Albohazen 


Haly, and Haly Rodoan who have given him to the title of Great Aſtrologer; 
Ilg. des gran and more than Raſis and Meſue, who treat him as a v 


learned and experienced 


— Phyſician; and more than Averroes and Wimpina who call him a ſubtle Philoſopher. 


timony of Cardan 
wo much, Temporum Mutationibus, and de 


e may judge of his wit and learning by the two printed books we have of his de 
gradibus Medicinarum compoſitarum inveſtigandis; there 


are ſeveral others quored very often by authors under the title de Ratione ſex quantita- 
tum; de quinque Eſſentiis; de Motu diurno; de Vegetabilibus ; and de Theorica Magicarum 
artium: this laſt work has given occaſion to all the writers upon Sorcerers to k of 


Alchindus as of a | got Magician. 
have amply diſcourſed 


Franciſcus Picus, and Conradus Wimpina, 
upon the hereſies, blaſphemies, and abſurdities that are obſerved 


in this book. The famous Joannes Picus does not ſeem to have judged ſo diſadvan- 

tageouſly of it, ſince he has ſaid that he had known but three men who had touched 

upon the natural and lawful Magic, viz. Alchindus, Roger Bacon, and William Bi- 

ſhop of Paris: What we are moſt ſure of * to Gabriel Naude, from whom I 
u 


borrow this article is, Iſt, That this work is full of 


perſtitions and doctrines quite con- 


— to our faith, and ſuch as we ought to expect from a Mahometan who writes very 
freely what he thinks. II. That there is no room to accuſe him of Magick, ſince far 
from amuſing himſelf with Teürgick or Goẽtick Magick, his deſign was no other than 


to aſcribe to nature thoſe things that had been attributed to 
(3) ande ibid. d' Apono and Pomponace have done after him (5). 


and in the fol 


good or bad Angels, as Peter 
Theſe people to ſerve their pur- 


loving pages. Poſe ſuppoſe that ſublunary things entirely depend « 299 the Heavens, and that they 
a 


receive all their properties from one another, and 


whole by the means of certain co 


t each receive them from the 


rporeal beams, which paſſing fram the leaſt to the 


reateſt, are as they ſay the cauſe of all that is done in nature. We do not certainly 
{eu when Alchindus lived, but he cannot be placed below the twelfth Century, ſince 
Averroes mentions him. There is a JacoBus ALKINDous whom ſome confound with 


him of whom I am ſpeaking [A]. 


[4] Some confound one * Alkindus with him 

of whom I am Jpeating') oligang uſtus makes this 

Lesbe Alkindus live under Pope Eugenius III, in 

1145, contemporary with Averroes and Avicenna: 

he ſays he was an Arabian Phyſician and Philoſopher 

% 4. Merck- (1). The Bibliographers aſcribe the ſame books to 
linum in Linde- Alchindus and Jacobus Alkindus. Voſſius ſeems to 
diſtinguiſh them ; for when he ſpeaks of Alchindus, 
he aſcribes to him only the treatiſe De /ex+ Juantitati- 


bus, and does not note his age; but he places Jaco- 

bus Alkindus in 1235, and aſcribes to him amongſt | 
other books a treatiſe De Radiis Stellarum (2). It (2) Voſfins de 
is without doubt the ſame book that Geſner men- Scient. Mather 
tions under the title De Radiis Stellicis, and which P- ©7294 179. 
he thinks to be James Alkindus's, tho“ the name of 

James be not joined to that of Alkindus. One 

might judge by the title alone, that it belongs to 

him who was ſuſpeRed of magick. | 


ALCIAT (ANDREW) a great Lawyer flouriſhed in the ſixteenth Century. He | 
was ſon of a rich Merchant of Milan [A], and was born in that city, in the month of (Zee, El. 
8 May 1492 (4a). They pretend that his mother felt hardly any pain when the wag uus, fn. 1. . 


. 4 brought to bed of him (5). 


anus, tom. 1. P- 


After having ſtudied humanity under Janus Parrhaſius 38. quoting Clau- 


algen Is who taught at Milan (c) be ſtudied the law at Pavia and at Bologna (d), and chiefly au t Ale 


that Alciat 


followed the Lectures of Jaſon in the firſt of theſe Univerſities, and thoſe of Charles fiudics at Vero- 


degree of Doctor, he applied him- n nb f. 


ſelf to the bar in the city of Milan (7), till he was called to the Law. chair, by the (% Panzir, 
$1 He executed that function with ſo much ſkill, that Francis 


de 
ris n Ine 


the firſt thought him a fit perſon. to make the knowledge of the Law flouriſh in the 10. 


5 lib. 2. c. 
109. p. 353. 
* Mins, 0 Ruinus in the ſecond (e). After he had taken the 
4 iat, 
Univerſity of Avignon [ 
* [A] He was aſon of rich Merchant at Milan] T have 
followed Panzirolus, the only author of thoſe.whom I 
have conſulted, who owns him to be the ſon of a man 
of this profeſſion: Ex Foanne pecunioſo negotiatore Me- 
8 diolani fere nullo parentis dolore natus & educatus fuit 
anzir. 


Md (1): the ret make him rather the ſon of a Gentle- 
GR. * man of an ancient family: Andreas Alciatus in | £420 
109. p. 353. Alciato ſeu Alxato ay Ons natus à nobili Alcia- 
(2) Minos, is torum familia. Thus Claudius Minos begins (2). 
2 Andrez It cannot be objected to me that in ſome P aces the 
— — quality of a Merchant and that of a Gentleman are 
ul Freher, not incompatible ; for when wy are joined, a Hi- 
„ &c. ſtorian does not ſpeak of the weakeſt without ſpeak- 
make him deſ- ing of the ſtrongeſt. Then ſince Panzirolus has 


— 12 ſpoken only of Alciat's father's buſineſs, he ſeems 


family, not to have been of Claudius Minos's opinion. 
[BY He applied himſelf to the bar in the city 
Milan, till be was called . . . by the Univerſity of 4- 


; | Minos, 7; 
U niverſity 2. Alen. 


vignon.] Here I carefully avoid adopting Panziro- 

s's relation. If I did adopt it, I muſt affirm that 
Alciat, having been made Doctor in Civil and Canon 
Lay, in 1517, at a little above twenty two years of 
age, taught firft at Pavia, and afterwards at Avignon: 
Primum itaque Ticini profeſſus, poſes Avenioni docuit 
(3). If I ſhould fay that, I ſhould give Alciat him- Du & 
ſelf the lie, who, in an Oration that he made at Pa- </aris Leg. Inter- 
via, declares, that when he obtained ſix hundred FC. F. 353. 
crowns pay at Avignon, he had never yet entred 
the chair: Avenioni cum nunquam ad eam diem ca- 
tbedram aſcendiſſum ffipendium ſexcentorum mererer 
(4). Panzirolus's- account is to be ſuſpected of falſ- (4) St the Com- 
hood on other accounts ; he-ſhews an extreme negli- Per bi | 
gence : it appears there that Alciat' was not quite f the Pides edi. 
23 years old in 1517 3 and yet his epitaph related by tion in 1661, in 
Panzirolys' three pages afterwards teſtifies that he 4% 
was near 59 years old in January, 1550: then — 

mu 


* 
* 
1 4 


(5) Mindy in 


_ wita Altteti. © 


* 


; 
* 
4 


\ 


* 


Jur. Primigen. 
1 58, quoted 
Baillet, Ex- 


ALC 


Univerſity of Bourges. He 


iled with him to ſettle there in 1529 [CJ, and the next 


year he doubled his penſion, which before was 600 crowns. Alciat was Pro eſſor five years 
at Bourges, and acquired much glory there, but he made uſe of a ſtratagem to obtain an 
augmentation of his ſalary [ D]. He mixed much polite learning in the explication of the 


muſt be 25 in 1817. What Panzirolus affirms, that 
Alciat, publiſhed his Paradoxes and his Diſpunctiones, 
about the year 1517, cannot be cleared up by Clau- 
dius Minos; for never was any chaos of a book 
more abſurd than the place where this laſt writer 
has ſpoken of the edition of Alciat's Paradoxes. 
Duodecim poſt annas, ſays he (5), cum civilis & ponti- 
ficii Faris profeſſoriis infignibus donatus efſet, Para- 
doxa 15 Diſpunctiones in publicum emiſit, opus, ut ip- 
fe didit, elaboratum horis ſucciſivis, & d candidato 
adbuc & tirone. i. e. After twelve years, when 
* he had obtained the honour of the Profeſſorſhip 
« of Civil and Canon Law, he publiſhed his Para- 
« doxes and — 4 a work, as he ſays, per- 
« formed at leiſure hours, and by one who was but 
« a Candidate and a Student.” One cannot compre- 
hend to what the term twelve refers; for all that 
goes before it is the relation of Alciat's different ſta- 
tions, and his manner of teaching the Law. If one 
could underſtand by theſe words of Minos, that Al- 
ciat publiſhed his Paradoxes twelve years after his pro- 
motion to the DoRorſhip, the whole chaos would ſoon 
be diflipated ; but then what would become of Panziro- 
lus, who places the edition of this book about the time 
of his taking the Degree of Doctor, that is, in 1517 ? 
What would become of Tiraqueau, who affirms, that 
„ Alciat compoſed a conſiderable work before he was 
« 20 years old (6) ? It is that which we have under 
* the title of Paradoxes du Droit Civil, which he 
« divided into fix books, and dedicated to the Chan- 
« celier du Prat, being at Bourges, in 1529, twelve 


Jn 8 PS” « years after having publiſhed it in his own country, 


you 
will find alſo 


> Ghilini, 
atrum Litte- 
rat. pag» 1. and 
Picinell. Athen, 
Milan. Page 26, 
28. 

(7) Baillet. En- 


« when he received the Doctor's cap; but ſeventeen 
« or eighteen years after he had compoſed it (7).“ 
The work which I quote ſhews me, that Alciat's firſt 
Eſſay was the explication and correction of the Greek 
terms that are found in the Dige/? ; that this book 
appeared firſt-in Italy, and ſome years afterwards at 
Strasburg, in 1515. I have read (8), that the firſt 


— celebres, pat · Dedication that Alciat made of his works was in 


(8) In the Re- 
cherches de Pa- 
guier, Book . 
Ch. 39. p+ 901. 
9) See the Pre- 
of the Pa- 
radoxes, before 
the edition of 
1529, 


(20) Beginning 
the year with 
January. 


(1 1) Epiſt. Gu- 


| (12) 1 p. 78. 


o 


(13) N. p. 96. 


(14) 14. ib. 


the year 1513, and that it is that of the three laſt 
books of the Code. It is very certain, that he pub- 
liſhed his Paradoxes, dedicated to the Chancellor 
Antoine du Prat, about the year 1517 (9). He pub- 
liſhed his Di/pun#iones about the ſame time, dedi- 
cated to John de Selve, Preſident of the Senate of 
Milan, and his Pretermiſſa, dedicated to James de 
Minut, Counſellor in the ſame Senate, and formerly 
Profeſſor of Law at Orleans. He was Profeſſor at A- 
vignon about the year 1521; for in the Epiſtle 
Dedicatory to his Treatiſe De: Verborum Signifi- 
catione, dated at Bourges the firſt of May, 1529, 
he ſays that he had dictated to his Scholars for eight 
years. 


I have juſt now learnt that Bude, in a Letter writ- 


ten to Chriſtopher Longueil, in the month of Fe- 
bruary 1520 (10), has made mention of a viſit that 
Alciat made him ſome time before at Avignon. It is 
Mr. de la Monnoie that has communicated this particu- 
lar to me. I add that they have publiſhed at Utrecht 
ſome Letters of our Alciat, which teſtify that- he 
was Profeſſor of Law at Avignon about the year 1 2 
(11); that his falary amounted to five hundred 
crowns, and that he had ſeven hundred auditors. 
Two years after, he wrote that they gave him fix 
hundred crowns, and ſome other gratifications ; and 
that his auditory was compoſed of above eight hun- 
dred perſons, amongſt whom might be counted Pre- 
lates, Abbots and Counts (12) 15 

ſeſſion and returned to Milan, about the end of Octo- 
ber 1522. Among many other things that engaged 
him to this retreat, the principal was, that they Nig 


not pay him his ſalary 2 pet 9s city of | 
y means of a conta- 


Avignon having run in debt, 
gious diſtemper : beſides he was given to. underſtand, 
that if the plague ſhould return, he muſt conſent to 
a diminution of his ſalary. He 7 15 this propo- 
ound that aue more profita- 
ble than he expected (14). He ſlaid in Italy till he 


banc effugit ſummus 


e quitted this Pro- 


__ 5 BE 
ſal (13). He N himſelf to the bar in his own 
country, and | 
„ ſome little profit to my ſelf amongſt the 
2 enn . I 0, A+ > a 


Laus, 


had accepted of the Profeſſorſhip that was offered 


him in the univerſity of Bourges (15). 
'[C[ Francis I. prevailed with him to ſettle at Bourges 
c. in 1529 ] I chuſe rather to follow Minos and Mr. 


Catherinot (16), than Panzirolus. This laſt anticipates (16) He fore in 


this vo cation a year. Deinde, anno 1528 Bituriges quo the firſt page of 
his Calvin 
de Berri, that 


magna ftudioſorum multitudo ad ous famam confluxit, 
amplo 1 200 aureorum flipendio à Rege Franciſco «ft 
conduBus (17). i. e. “ Afterwards, in 1528, he was 


(15) Id. p. 106. 


Alciat read his 


firſt Lecture at 


« retained with a large ſtipend of 1200 crowns, by Bourges, on 


« King Francis, to teach at Bourges, whither his 
„ fame drew a great multitude of Students.” I do 
not object to Panzirolus, that the penſion was at firſt 
no more than eighteen hundred francs, and that dou- 
bling it the year after brought it to the ſum that 
he has expreſſed: I have greater inaccuracies to 
tax him with. He ſays, I. that Alciat could live but 
a few years in France, becauſe Franciſcus Maria 
Duke of Milan ordered him to return, and threatned 
the confiſcation of all his eſtate, in cafe of diſobedi- 
ence; II, that Alciat being returned home, taught 
ſome years at Pavia, till he went to Bologna on ac- 
count of the wars in 1532. It is certain that Alciat 
tarried five years at Bourges, as appears by the verſes 
he made when he left it. 


Urbs Biturix, invitus amans te deſero amantem, 
Duingque per eſtates terra habitate nibi (18). 


« Dear Bourges, thee unwilling I forſake, 
* Where I five ſummers did my dwelling make. 


Since then, according to Panzirolus, he had been called 
to the chair in 1528, he muſt not have quitted it before 
1533, How then could he have taught ſome years at 
Pavia, after his going from Bourges, and go after- 
wards to Bologna, in 1532 ? His Diſſertation on Du- 
elling, dedicated to Francis I, is dated from Avignon, 
March 1ſt, 1529. The Preface to his Paradoxes is 
dated from Bourges, Auguſt 24th, 1529. This is de- 
ciſive againſt Panzirolus. There remain two falſhoods 
more to xemove: one of Moreri, the other of Paul 


Monday April 
19, 1529. 


117) Panzirol, 4, 
lar. Leg. Interp, 


J. 2. c. 169. 


(13) Minde, is 
VM Alciati, 


Freher. The firſt ſays, that he lilerality of Francis I 


drew Alciat to France, where be taught at Avignon : 
according to the other, Alciat went to teach in this 
city, at his firſt coming out of the ſchool of Parrha- 


ſius (19). It is an abfurd falſhood, to fay that the (19) Freberi V. 
liberality of a King of France brought a Profeſſor into ror. 1. 764 
another Prince's country; and who does not know, that 7%”, . 226: 


after Alciat had quitted the ſchool of Parrhaſius, he 
went to ſtudy at Pavia and at Bologna, and that he 
was received Doctor in 1517, and that he printed 
books before his being Profeſſor at Avignon ? 

[D] He made uſe of a firatagem, to obtain an aug- 
mentation of his ſalary.) By his intrigues he procurcd 
to hinujelf the offer of an employment from the Univer- 
ſity of Padua. Voſſius, who informs me of that, was a- 
fraid, leſt by deferring an anſwer to thoſe who offered 
him a Profeſſorſhip in the Univerſity of Cambridge he 
might render himſelf ſuſpected of a like manage- 
ment; for, adds he, moſt people do ſo. Qyis re- 
rum mearum ignarus, aliud fibi perſuaderi poſſit, 
guam diutinam hanc in reſpondendo ceſſationem inde 
duntaxat, aut potiſſimum ſaltem, promanare, ut voca- 
tione Anglicana, aliguid mihi apud Batavos lucelli ac- 
quiram? ſcimus id pleriſque moris g. Nec notam 

Fa burfeltus, ' Andreas Altiatas, 
cam Biturigibus Patavium wvocaretur. Et ille qui- 
dem callide hot egerat ipſe, ut vocaretur. 
ſcis, ne per ſomnium tale quid cogitanti ſponte apud 
vos profeſſio oblata g. Tile item, immane. quantum 
auto ftipendio, apud Biturigas remanſit. Ego, uti 


Mibi, ut 


hoe nunquam egi, ita nec quicquam arteſſionis (quan 


guidem ſcio mibi minime invideres) conſeguar remanen- 
do, nit fomul acteſſio fiat fortè novi laboris (20). 
i. e. Who, that is ignorant of my affairs, can 


perſuaded to believe any thing elſe, than 


that my long delay in anſwering, muſt only or 
VVV 
jutch, 


| by 


(20) Voſſius, 


91, 92. It is 


dated from Leu 
den, June 4 
1625. 


22) C 
Nu 
folares 
illa til 


(23) Be: 
Epiſt, 1 
Pag. 63 


(24) F 
vus. 


ſſius, | 


ili. pl 


It is 


m Lei- 


e J, 


Law, and happily drove out the — language, which till then had reigned 


in the Lectures and Writings of Lawyers. 


huanus highly praiſed him for it, Thuanus, 


I ſay, who in other reſpects was not well » with his Hiſtory [E]. The Oration that 


this Profeſſor made ex tempore to Francis t 


Firſt who came to hear him [I] pleaſed that 


Monarch very much. Francis Sforza Duke of Milan thought himſelf obliged to bring back 
to his native country a Man who could ſhine ſo much in it; he compaſſed it at laſt, by 


« by the call to England? We know that this is a cu- 
* ſtom with moſt people. Nor did the great Lawyer An- 


„ drew Alciat eſcape this cenſure, when he was cal- 


** led from Bourges to Padua. And indeed it was out 
of cunning, that he procured this call for himſelf. 
« But to me, you know, this Profeſſorſhip amongſt 
« you was voluntarily offered, when I did not ſo 
% much as dream of any ſuch thing. He alſo ſaid 
at Bourges, with a large increaſe of ſalary. For my 
„ part, as I never did this, ſo I ſhall never obtain 
* any addition (which I know you would not envy 
„ me) by ſtaying, unleſs there 5 an addition alſo of 
«« new labour.” I ſhould feel ſome remorſes of con- 
ſcience, if I did not acknowledge in this place, that 
Mr. de la Monnoie pointed me out this paſſage of 
Voſſius. Beſides this, he has acquainted me with the 
following particulars. * It appears by the x1ith Let- 
« ter of the 11 Book of Sadolet': Letters, that Alciat, 
« from the firſt year of his ſtaying at Bourges, had 


« or * to have a deſign ot going to be Law 
« Profeſſor at a. wo Italian Letters of 


« Bembo, one of the 7th of July 1532, and the 


« other of the 23d of February 1533, ſhew a pretty 
% many particulars concerning the deſign that the 
Republic of Venice had to draw Alciat to Padua 
(21) Theſe Let- (21). The Profeſſors of this Univerſity were in a 


ters of Bembo ** dreadful apprehenſion of it: in which number was 
me 5645 „ Franceſchin da Corta, in Latin Franciſeus Curtius, 
* ini. Who to prevent the coming of ſuch a Collegue, 


tled Lettere ds © Tpread a report, that the Duke of Milan, Francis 
xii Humini il- * Sforza, falſly called Francis Mary by Panzirolus, 
(lei, printed at * had forbidden him under very rigorous puniſh- 


Venice in 1560, « ; : : , 
in be. "See are, ments to quit the chair of Pavia, Sotto pena di 


. cen ſcatione. That we may not be in too much 
wok — confuſion, we muſt ſuppoſe, Tie. that the 23d 
of the vith book of February 1533 of Peter Bembus's Letter, belon 
of Bembo. to the year 1 $34 beginning the year with the mon 

of January ; for otherwiſe we cannot comprehend 
that Alciat had been at Pavia, when this Letter was 
dated; he who had been Profeſſor five years at Bourges, 
and had not begun to read there till 1529. In 
conſulting the Latin Letters of the ſame Bembo, I 
have found that he wrote to our Alciat the 15th of 
Jaly 1532, to exhort him to come and take poſleſ- 
ion of the chair, that had been offered him in the 
Univerſity of Padua. He removes the difficulty that 
kept him in ſuſpenſe, which was that the Republic 
of Venice, had not promiſed the ſame fort of 
(22) Cum tz crowns that were demanded (22). Bembo ſhews him, 
numme dure, That for ſo ſmall a difference, he ought not to diſen- 
ſolares petieris gage himſelf from his promiſe, and adds, if you come, 
* . 4 engage you Hall have in a little time the whole ſum 
— 244 >. you have mentioned, and other advantages. He 
bus, Epiſt. xxix. Wrote to him again the 21ſt of April 1534. Alciat 
lib. 6. p. 634 Was at that time at Pavia, and did not live there to 
his mind. Bembo declares to him, that for his own 
part he approves of his excuſes ; but that the Cura- 
tors of the Univerſity of Padua were not ſatisfied 
with them, and were perſuaded, that his asking a 
Law-chair amongſt them was founded only upon a mo- 
tive of intereſt ; namely, that Alciat would not have 
deſired to be Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Padua, 
but only to make a handle of that Ration, to procure a 
larger ſalary from the Duke of Milan. Utinam tam 
qui in te judices Prefetti Ludi Patavini efſent, ne- 
que fibi enn haberent, te propterea profiten- 
di Jus Civile bac in urbe locum poſtulaviſſe, ut eo 
tradito apud Ducem iſtum tuum uterere ad largius at- 


(23)Bembug, gue uberius ab eo flidendium promerendum (23). 
— 34 % Alciat had 7 — made uſe of the fame art, 


whilſt he was at Avignon. He employed one of 
(24) Franciſcus his friends (24) to procure a call for him either 
Calvys, to Bologna or Padua. He did not intend to ac- 
cept theſe calls, but only to make a handle of them 
to encreaſe his ſalary. We know this by the Letters 
he wrote at that time, and which were printed at 
Utrecht, in 1697. Si mille nibi aurei Ferrarie con- 
Hituerentur, eo non irem: & ſatis non poſſum non 


1 


giving 


mirari, qui tibi in mentem venerit, hanc cohventionem 
cum es traftare i cum de Patavino aut Bononienſi Gym- 
naſio ſolum tibi mandata dederim : quamvis net mihi 
diſpliceant tua iſta confilia : non quod in bas Arademias 
venturus fim, ſed quod Avenionenſes, fi ſceiverint ab 
aliis quogue me ſollicitari, ne eos deſeram, timebunt, 
& augebunt flipendia, Quare cum eis potiſſimum ve- 
lim bet difſemines, quos con jectabis idoneos effe ; ut 
in Avenionenſem Academiam literas harum rerum indi- 
ces dent (25). i. e. If I was to have a thouſand (25) Epiſt. Gu- 
„ crowns allowed to me at Ferrara, I would not go dii, &c. p. 79. 
« thither: and I am much ſurprized that you ſhould 
„take it in your head to make this treaty with them; 
« when I gave you commiſſion only for Padua or 
« Bologna : tho' at the ſame time I am not diſpleaſ- 
« ed with what you have done: not that I would 
« go to thoſe Univerſities, but becauſe they of 
« Avignon, if they know that I am ſollicited by 
« others, will be afraid of my leaving them, and 
„will encreaſe my falary. erefore I defire you 
* would treat with thoſe chiefly, whom you Baal 
« judge likely to make a diſcovery of theſe tranſacti- 
ons by letters to the Univerſity of Avignon.” His 
friend made cabals at Padua, to get the German Stu- 
dents to deſire the Republic of Venice to get Alciat 
thither (26). They defired him to fave himſelf that (26) Ibid. p. 72, 
trouble, ſeeing he was engaged for two years in the 
city of Avignon. His Letter is dated the 26th of 
September 1528. What baſeneſs ! what ſordid love 
of gain is here | 

[E] Thuanus. . . tas not well acquainted with his Hiſ- VARIATIONS 
tory. ] He ſuppoſes, I, that Alciat, after having taught a in the age of Al- 
long time at Bourges, was Profeſſor at Avignon ; it is 
quite the contrary : II, that Alciat went out of France 
in his declining age; he was but about for- 

Tir that Alciat, after his return 

om Italy, read firſt at Bologna, and afterwards at 
Ferrara ; but he read at Padua before he went to 
Bologna : IV, that Alciat died in 1551, when his 
epitaph expreſſes the 12th of January 1550. It is 
true ſome authors relate, that it gives him 58 years, 
8 months, and 4 days. But others ſay, it gives him but 

7 years, 8 months and 4days (27). Thuanus's miſtake is (27) Ghilini, 
eſs than that of Forſterus, followed by Doujat (28), Tre de Lerte- 
and than that of Imperialis. This laſt places Alciat's N 1. 
death in 15 59 (29). Forſterus places it 1548 (30). 128) Doujat, 
But let us oblerve principally the falſity of an Aſtro- Prenwu. Canon. 
loger, who having faid that Alciat died at Ferrara in p- 619- : 
1546, adds that it was of a wound of Saturn and % Imper: + 
Sol. Andreas Alciatus didicit literas Greeas d Pom- | e 
ponio Gaurico Patavii. . . . obiit Ferrarie anno 1 546, (30 ) Forſteri 
ex Saturno in oppoſitione Horoſcopi, & Sole Martis te- Hifter. Juris Ci- 
tragono ſauciato. In conver/ione annua non ſolum di- vl. lib. 3. c. 41+ 
rectiones Aphetarum, ſed annue converſiones penitus * 54** 


commaculatæ interimunt (31). i. e. Alciat learned (31) Lucas Gau- 


« Greek of Pomponius Gauticus at Padua... He ficus in Schena- 
« died at Ferrara in 1546, of Saturn in oppoſition of ib. fol. 73. 

« the Horroſcope, and wounded by a ſquare of 

% Sol and Mars. In the annual converſion not only 

« the directions of the Aphetz, but the annual con- 

« verſions being quite commaculated, kill.” This 

is what Lucas Gauricus ſets under the figure of 

the nativity of our Lawyer. He places his birth 

on the 8th of May 1492, at one hour and thirty 

minutes after Sun riſing. 1s not this a fine art? it 

has rules, according to which a man mult die ſeveral 

years before his death. I have read a Letter of Al- 

ciat, dated September 3, 1530, whercin he affirms 

he was but juſt entering his 37th year, or that he 

was ſcarce 37 years old. Fix trigeſimum & 1 
annum attingenti (32). That proves he was I 


rn in (32) Epiſt. Gu- 

1494, or 1493. du, &c. p. 106. 
2 ] He made an ex tempore Oration to Francis I, 

who came to hear him.] inos relates this: Pan- 

zirolus ſays nothing of it ; but, inllead of that, 

he affirms that the Dauphin having been at one 

of Alciat's Lectures, made him a preſent of a me- 

dal, worth four hundred crowns. It was that which 


5 U ö the 


446 


of Nov. 1537. 
(5) He 948 
his inaugural O- 
raticn there in 
1543+ 


. AL C 
7 , : 


02 He made bgiving him, beſides a great ſalary, the dignity of Senator. Alciat then went to teach 
—_C za the Law at Pavia, burke e after to the Univerſity of Bologna (g), and ſtaid 


there four years. 


Then he returned to Pavia, from whence he went to Ferrara (4), be- 


ing drawn thither by the Duke Hercules d' Eſte, who was endeavouring to make his 


Univerſity 
much followed, but at the end of four 
where at laſt he found the true rem 


years old: Paul III 


y for his 
mean death, on the twelfth of January 1550 (i), he was not full fi 


famous. It returned to its ſplendor under a Profeſſor that was fo 


rs Alciat left it and returned to Pavia 
inconſtant humour ag J. 


102 Panz; 
A — 


ty eight ter pret. 11. 
ve him an honourable reception as he paſſed” by Ferrara, and qr. 169. Se. 


offered him a promotion in the Eccleſiaſtick dignities. Alciat was contented with that the end, (Et 


of Prothonatory, and would not renounce the profeſſion of the Law [HI. 


peror created him a Count Palatineand a Senator; Philip King of Spain (a) as he paſſed by 


the inhabitants had given to the Dauphin. I have 
already ſaid on other occaſions, that when a fact of 
this kind is variouſly related by authors, or is not 


- mention'd by the greateſt part of thoſe who make a per- 


(33) In the 4th 

Vol. p. $70, of 
the Francfort ed. 
in 1617, 


(34) Teiſſier, 
E loges des Hem- 
mes i/luſt. tom. 


2. p. 395. Ce- 


neva editicn in 
1683. 


(35) See the O- 
ration that he 

made at Ferrara 
in 1543, Oper. 
tom. 4. p. 862. 
and Claude Mi- 
nos, in his Life. 


ſon's encomium, it deſerves to be accounted very doubt- 
ful. However we muſt except this from that rule; 
for we find amongſt Alciat's works (33) the Diſcourle 
that he made when Francis I was preſent at one of 
his LeQures. 

[G] The true remedy for his inconflant humour.) If 
J had been willing to take advantage of all I have 
met with in authors concerning the different migra- 
tions of Alciat, I might have made him appear ſtill 
more inconſtant than he was; but I made a con- 
ſcience of laying any more to his charge. It is 
ſufficient that he went from Avignon to Bour- 
fer. from Bourges to Pavia, from Pavia to Bo- 
logna, from Bologna to Pavia, from Pavia to Ferrara, 
from Ferrara to Pavia ; and all this before he was 60 
years of age. Thevert is ſo confuſed in what he fays 
of this learned Lawyer, that there is none of his rea- 
ders, but muſt infer that Alciat returned. to France, 
after the Duke of Milan had drawn him from Bourges. 
We have ſeen that Panzirolus ſends him from Pavia 
to Avignon. Moreri ſends him from Bourges to 
Orleans, and from Orleans to Padua. Mr. Teiffier 
makes him Profeſſor at Milan (34). He quotes Pi- 
aver, in the xxixth chapter of the 1xth book of his 

cherches : he ſhould have quoted the xxx1xth cha 
ter; but even there we find nothing of Milan. Theſe 
are Paquier's words. I heard three or four. of Al- 
ciat's Lectures in the city of Pavia. Going from 
thence to the city of Bologna, where Marianus . 
the nephew of Bart bolomæ us read, I found all the Itali- 
an Students ſet a greater value on him than on the other. 
Even thoſe who pleaded, to make 1 of their cauſes, 
ſought more after Socinus, on this ſole conſideration 
(faid they) that be had never loft any time in the flu- 
dy of Humanity, as Alciat had. Mr. Teiſſier, quot- 
ing this paſſage, ſays that Bartholomenus Sinus 
taught Law at Bologna, at the * time that Alciat 
was Profeſſor at Milan. Theſe two facts are not 
in Paſquier. If I had had a mind to heap all 
this together, what a weather-cock ſhould I have 
made of our inconſtant Profeſſor ? but I ſhould have 
been a thouſand times more to blame than the au- 
thors of theſe lies, if I had made uſe of them to his 
8 He was not ignorant of his being blamed 
or all theſe frequent migrations from one univerſity 
to another : he would juſtify himſelf this way among 
many others; that no one is offended with the Sun's 
running over the whole globe, to animate all things 
with his heat and rays: he added, that when we 
praiſe the fixt Stars, we do nct intend to condemn 
the Planets (35). There was an intolerable vanity in 
ſuch compariſons : it was looking on himſelf as a 
ſource of light, that was ſucceſſively to run through 
the whole commonwealth of learning ; that ſo By 
his preſence the darkneſs of barbarity might be 
driven from all places where it had a mind to en- 
trench itſelf. But let us admit of his compariſon, and 
tell him that he ought, like the Sun of Copernicus, 
keep in his own centre, and illuminate all Hole that 
approached him. It is much more glorious to draw 
a great number of Scholars to the place of one's 


300 See the note abode, as was done by Abelard the Philoſopher (36), 


Lo of the arti- than to tranſport one's ſelf to cities, where there are 
Cc 


OULQUES. abundance of Scholars. And, without doubt, if the 


love of glory was by itſelf alone in a ſoul, if it was 
not mixed with a love of profit, or with a changea- 
bleneſs of humour, that makes one preſently diſre- 
liſh the ſame things, we ſhould not ſee ſo many in- 


Pavia, 


The Em- time of his death, 


feted with Alciat's diſeaſe. The proſpect of true A REFLEx:. 


glory 


would inſpire a man with a reſolution, not to ON on the hy. 


o and look for great theatres ; but to convert 2 
where he finds himſelf placed, how little ſoever it char in "Bar 
may be, into a great one ; he would recollect the Teachers. 


anſwer of Agefilaus. He was ſeated one day of ce- 
remony in a Jow place: fays he, Jute ap irs 
00x; of Tome, 


drinn, (47). i. e. It is very 


Ths 4 ine, AAA of '* The Tons 
well, for I ſhall (37) . 


« ſhew that it is not the place that makes the man n Apo — pt 
« honourable, but the man that ſets off the place.” 208. 


One may ſee under this conſideration, that it is much 
more noble to do a thing freely, than for wages, and 
ſo the nearer we approach to a free gift, that is, to a 
profeſſion without wages, the nearer we approach to 
the great and the noble; whereas we depart from 
it, and approach to a low and mercenary ſpirit, in 
proportion to the augmentation of wages which we 
extort. It is reducing the profeſſion of the ſciences 
to a level with the moſt A arts. A ſhoemaker 
or a hatter, who makes one pay more for his work 
than another, gets by that means the reputation of a 

ood workman. And when you pretend, that if you 

ve a 
chair, that you are a greater Preacher or a more 
learned Profeſſor, do not you judge of your trade, 
as one would of that of a ſhoemaker or a hatter ? 
This is the ready way to run down the ſciences, and 
bring contempt on thoſe that profeſs them ; for a 
falſe taſte of glory joined with avarice is uſually the 
cauſe of the fault that is cenſured in Alciat: I mean the 
deſire of running haſtily the round of the univerſi- 
ties, of which I have ſpoken already in another 
place (38). Ir is certainl tting one's learning up 
to auction, and ſhewing t eP, 
our ſelves up to the beſt bidder. 

LH] He would not renounce the profeſſion of the 
Law.) He rejoices on this account in a Letter that 
wrote to Paulus Jovius, whom Pope Paul IIT had a long 
time amuſed with fallacious promiſes. I am very 
glad, ſays he, that I did not ſuffer myſelf" to be de- 
ceived by this Pope, who, under the promiſe of a great 
recompence, would have drawn me to Rome. And 
then ſets forth the ſolid advantages of his profeſſion, and 
oppoſes them to the imaginary hopes of a Cardi- 
nalſhip. Mibi gratulor, quod ab eo, (inveterati aſtus 
ſene Principe) me decipi non ſum paſſus, quum me, uti 
ſcis, magnis propoſitis præmiis Ticino, Ferraria atque 
Bouonia, in urbem accerſeret. Tum enim ex jure meo, 
magis cautus fui, quam tu ex ſapientiæ præceptis pru- 
dens philoſophus. Cur enim pro inani aut incerta ſpe 
purpuræ hos tantum primi ſuggeſius honores relin- 
22 opimis præſertim firmatos ſtipendiis ? Cur 

as tantas contemnerem circumfuſe juventutis ſalu- 
tationes * Et hanc denique tot conſultoribus januam 
pulſantibus, exiſtimationem magno lucro, & non ob- 
ſcura cum laude 'queſitam, inepte flulteque deſererem 
(39) ? Obſerve by the way, that this confutes thoſe 
who ſay he refuſed the Cardinal's hat, which the 


ter penſion for what you deliver from a 


ublic that we will give [4] 


(38) In the note 
of the Ar- 
ticle of (FRAN- 
CIS) ACCA- 
RISI. 


(3 ) Alciat. E- 


phe. ad Pati 


0UIUM. It is at 


Pope offered him (40). This ſtory is an hyperbole, the beginning af 


the favourite figure of a vaſt many people. 
is true in this affair had been ſaid, if they had con- 
tented themſelves with affirming, that the Pope, to 


All that the firſt volume 
of Paulus Jovi” 
us's Hiſtories, 
and dated from 


ſucceed the better in drawing Alciat to Rome, gave p,yja the 7th 4 
him to underſtand that it would be the means of Oct. 1549- 


opening himſelf a way to the ſacred College. 


Such (40) Teiſſier, 


a n is very far from offering him a Cardinal's 11 na 3 


. nd tom. 1+ fag 
5. (% Ajciat, te whom Philip preſented a golden 34, ed, 1696 


chain, as they would have it, died in 50. Now 
this Prince came to the crown only by the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor his father, in 1556. If Mr. 

3 7 Bayle 


109. 
(p) It 


xviith c 


NC 


Pavia, preſented him with a gold chain. It is thought that the diſtemper 


447 


of which 


he died was occaſioned by too much eating (t); for he not only had the vice of being (% Z. cv 
very covetous, but alſo of being a great eater [I]. He was a fat man and very tall (1). |... * 


umere cenſuevr- 


After his mother's death, who died in a very advanced age, he — — to employ 7! #orbum con- 
r 


his wealth in the foundation of a College; but having received an a 
inſolent ſcholars, he laid that deſign aſide, and choſe for 


traxit. Id. ib. 
0 8 ont from ſome (/) Vi, fut cor- 
his heir Francis ALCIAT, ar, procere 


en, rhae Very hopeful young man that he had brought up (n), though they were very diſtant T l, Las, 
he 1, 4 — 1). * F _ Le- 7 _— in his eſtate and chair, and made or gen 
"don of the himſelf famous at Pavia by his Law ures. Cardinal Barromeo, who had been his Techer, tom. 2. 
peat Ali dee diſciple, ſent for him to Rome and brought him into ſuch favour with Pius IV, that b. 394 ow 10 
Dal, f. 339, he got him a Biſhoprick, the Office of Datary or Chancellor of Rome, and a Cardinal's hegten ms. 
the Rotter- Hat (0) : There are ſome treatiſes of Law of this Cardinal Alciat who died at Rome lins fature. 
1668. He mt in April 1580, being a little above fifty years old. See Nicius Erythreus in the xlviith 

— * been chapter of the ſecond Pinacotheca. Thoſe who 1 that our Andrew paſſed his life in 

% Men CElibacy are miſtaken [K]. He ſet up very ſoon for an Author, as I have obſerved in 

— ther »n- the note [BI. He has publiſhed a pretty many Law Books, and ſome Notes upon Ta- 

600 Panzir. 4 citus, whoſe Latin ſeemed to him extreamly ſh (LJ. Muret railed very much 

— 3 againſt this delicacy in one of his harangues O). Alciat was not at all affected by it, 


169. 
(p) It is 
xviith of 
volume. See alſo 
Bodini, Merb. 


8 C 4+» bag · 
Fo 

(4) CL. Minos, 
15 vita Alciati. 


the Poets, Jugemens ſur les pottes, num. 1286. 


Bayle had made this reflexion, he would have ſaid 
Prince and not King of Spain. However, this little in- 
advertency is properly Panzirolus's, whom Mr, Bayle 
does but copy in this place. Rem. Carr. 

[1] He was not only cavetous, but alſo a great eater.) 
Panzirolus expreſſes himſelf thus; Avarior babitus 
eſt, & cibi avidior. He adds, that Alciat havin 
receiyed three hundred crowns for an opinion, 84 
knowing that more had been given to Marianus So- 
cinus for the ſame affair, cried out, that they had 
found a better Merchant, but not a better Lawyer. 
Take this by the way for, a confirmation of what has 
been quoted from Paquier (4r). We are going to learn 
ſome more news of Alciat's covetouſneſs. © He is 
« accuſed of two articles, one that his method ſa» 
“ voured of I know not what doctoral oſtentation . . . 
« The other, that avarice had ſuch power over him, 
% that his tongue, his pen, and his learning ſeemed 
* to be at the command of the beſt bidder : And at 
« the ſame time, I remember that in the Parerga, 
„ ſpeaking of Jaſon, he approves of preaching for 
«© money, commending him, becauſe his ſalary as 
a Teacher had been augmented. Of which 
Alciat knew very well how to make his ad- 
vantage, having drawn from the Univerſity of 
Bourges twelve hundred crowns appointment, 
beſides his licenſes and Doctor's fees, which he 
made full treble, following the example of Doc- 
tor Jaſon, who was the firlt, that for the degrees and 
honours which he conferred on Lawyers, took fifty 
and a hundred crowns, whereas before they uſed 
to have them for three or four. It is owing to him, 
ſays he, that Decius, Ruinus, and the other Doc- 
tors are able to enrich themſelves with «theſe fees, 
that the ſtudents pay, without being liable to be 
blamed. From thence it is not difficult to gather, 
that he pleads Jaſon's example, againſt thole who 
found fault with him for being ſo fond of money, 
that a man, in order to have the dignity of Doctor, 
Batchelor, or Licentiate conferred upon him, muſt 
part with abundance of crowns. What makes me 
perſiſt the more in this . is, that in the laſt 
chapter of the fifth book of his Parerga, reſum- 
ing his ſubject of Jaſon, he complains of the 
Princes and Lords, who give ſuch ſmall ſalaries to 
learned and underſtanding men, whereas in former 
times, particularly in the time of Veſpaſian, (ac- 
cording to the relation of Suetonius) that Empe- 
ror cauſed to be delivered out of his publick trea- 
ſary fifteen hundred crowns to Greek and Latin 
Orators and Rhetoricians ; he adds at the ſame time 
the authority of Eumenius the Rhetorician, who 
exerciſed his vocation at Authun, to which, b 
the order of the Emperors Diocleſian and Maxi- 
mian, a penſion was allowed of filteen thou- 
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fartunis pleriſque amiſſis, virtuti ſolum innixum non 


for he was already dead : But other Criticks, and particularly Floridus Sabinus, who 
brad attacked him whilſt he was alive, made him throughly feel their teeth and nails (9). His 
Emblems have been very much eſteemed, and have been thought by three or four learned 

men worthy to be adorned with their Commentaries [M.. 7 
too much, as Mr. Baillet has wittilly obſerved in the third Volume 


hey wet Gra" his Poetry 
his Zudgments on 


He 


« ſand crowns 3 year.” Theſe are Theyet's words, 
in the 279th page of the ſeventh Tome of the Hi/- 


to £4 Lluſtrious Men. 
7 Thoſe who 4 that be paſſed his life in Celi- 
bacy, are miſtaken. } See how he ſpeaks in a letter 
that he wrote to his friend Francis Calvus, after he 
had withdrawn himſelf from Milan to Avignon. 
Vice verſa, & ego te rerum mearum admoneo; multis 
affettum me erumnis patria exceſſifſe, Uxorem vivam 
& ſeſpitem ibi reliquiſ ; cateros fato funds, (42), (432) He ſays 
wever, in a 

omnino concidiſſe. Libros & Bibliothecam omnem con- — 1 vOng 
ſeroaſſe. In præſentia Jus Civile Avenione profiteor nher ang uncle 
(43) That is, On the other hand, I alſo will give were alive, Epiſ- 
you an account of my affairs; that I went out of tele Gudii, &c. 
my country afflicted with many troubles; that I f. 9% 
« left a wife there alive and fafe ; that the reſt were (+3) IU P. 75. 
« dead, and that having loſt all my eſtate, but | 
* confiding in my virtue, I am not entirely o- 
« yerwhelmed.” Let us correct then theſe 
words of Mr. Teiſſier, He paſſed his life in celiba- 

(44) Teiſſier, 


(44)- | 
* [L] The Latin of Tacitus ſeemed to him extremely Addi. aux Elx· 
harſh.) It is in a Letter to Paulus Jovius, that this m. 1. p. 34+ 
complaint dropped from him: Alciatus non dubitat 
affirmare diftionem ejus pre illa Pauli 2 +a e ſen- 
ticeta (45), i. e. © Alciat makes no difficulty to af- (2) Voſſius, de 
* firm that his ſtyle is a mere bramble in compariſon H. Lat. lib. 1. 
« of that of Paulus Jovius.” On another occaſion, P 160. 
he had ſpoken quite otherwiſe : Certat in Tacito ſer- 
monis gravitas cum elegantia (46). i. e. In Tacitus (46) Yide Canon- 
« there is a gravity mixt with great elegance.” I Diſc. Poli 
refer the diſcuſlion of this to the article of TA.“ * Jacit. p. 
CITUS. * 

M] His Emblems have been very much efteemed.. : . 
and adorned with ſeveral Commentaries. ] Scaliger 
the father, who was not prodigal of praiſes, as every 
one knows, ſpeaks thus of this work: A/ciati pre- 
ter Emblemata mihil mihi videre contigit. Ea vero 
talia ſunt, ut cum quovis ingenio certare poſſint. Dul- 
cia ſunt, pura ſunt, elegantia ſunt ; ſed non ſine nervit : 
ſententiæ vero tales, ut etiam ad uſus civilis vite con- 


ferant (47). i. e. have not happened to ſee any (47) Jul. Czfar 


„thing of Alciat, except his Emblems. And they are ji. 4e © Poetic. 
„ ſuch as may be compared with any work of genius. 
They are ſweet, they are pure, they are elegant; 
« but not without ſtrength : and the thoughts are 
« ſuch as may be of uſe in civil life.” Theſe Em- 
blems have been tranſlated into French, Italian and 
Spaniſh (48). There are at leaſt three French tranſlati- (48) Joh. Mat- 
ons of them; that of Bartholomew Aneay, that of John ow 1 1 
le Fevre, and that of Claudius Minos (49). This laſt | B us 
did not content himſelf with tranſlating them, but & / Croix du 
alſo commented on them. One of the moſt learned Maine. 
Profeſſors of Humanity in Spain (50) thought them (50) Sanctius, 

8 worthy Be. 


| 
| 
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Fle is not one of thoſe who have perſiſted in their firſt ſentiments ; for we find in his 
Parerga, which is a work he publiſhed in his latter days, that he retracted many 
things which the fire of youth had made him utter precipitately, and when his Diſpuncꝭ io nes 
07) Se the Pre- were reprinted in 1529, he gave to underſtand (7) that in retouching that book, he had 
face of the book. not pretended to give his approbation to all that he had put in it in his younger years, 
nor to deprive himſelf of the liberty of changing his opinion. A like remark was made 


(+) Gabriel Tu- by an Apologiſt of the Emperor Juſtinian (s). They (7) printed at Leyden in 1695 (+) is * 
vorius, Obſerwar. — letter — Andrew Alciat did not intend for the publick ; for he made in it = chews, Pot 


er. ad In- 


2 o nau, ſtrong a deſcription of the Abuſes of the Monaſtic Life. He wrote this letter to Bernard aa 
ad Anteceffores, Mattius, who had been his Collegue, and who of a ſudden, and without conſulting his 


P- 187. edit. Pa- 


ri. an. 1631. friends, became a Monk of the order of St. Francis. His imprudence was learnedly 


and eloquently repreſented to him. This diſcourſe of Alciat was compoſed in four ,,, S. ,,. 


days; they found it in the cabinet of Scriverius (x): it is dated the ſeventh of June Eyit 


1553 [NI 


worthy of a comment of his own. Pignorius, a learn- 
ed Italian, has had the ſame opinion ot them: and after 
(57) Joannes all theſe a Profeſſor of Fribourg (51) has publiſhed 
'Thuilius, Mariæ- them with their notes and his own, and has added 
montanus Tirol. at the end thoſe of Frederick Morel. This edition 


wrongs rags, very good; it is a misfortune that one cannot diſ- 


my 3 tinguiſh in it what belongs to each Commentator : 
Briſevie Uni- it was printed at Padua, in 1661, in 4to. I do not 
veritas Human. ſpeak of Sebaſtian Stockhamerus, whoſe labour was 
_— " not very much eſteemed. Sebaftianum Stockhamerum 
; vix Commentatoris nomine dignor, quia in ſola Epi- 
grammatis reſolutione occupatur, pauciſſimis, fſque 

ſatis vulgatis ſententiis & fabulis additis ; ad hac 

vix mediam Emblematum partem hoc ſuo more expli- 

(52) Thuilius, in ct (52). i. e. * I ſcarce think Sebaſtian Stockhamer 
Pref. Claudius “ worthy of the name of a Commentator, becauſe 
Minos gives © he is taken up wholly in the explanation of E- 
"nas — ne. 8 the addition of a few ſentences and 
in his Preface, ** fables, and thoſe very trite ; beſides he explains ſcarce 
h « half the Emblems, and that even after his own man- 

« ner.“ Neither do I ſpeak of — Jeſuit, — — 

. ., theſe very Emblems publicly at Paris (53); but I believe 

£53) Mince, hid. > adler will work difpleated eo for the ticke Barthole- 
mew Aneau (Bartholomens Anulus) made uſe of; it runs 

thus; Les Embleſmes d' Andre Alciat, traduits vers pour 

vers jouxte la dition Latine, & ordonnez en lieux com- 

muns, aver ſommaires, inſcriptions, ſchemes, & brief- 

wes expoſitions epimythiques, ſelon Pallegorie naturelle, 

morale, ou hiſtoriale. i. e. The Emblems of An- 

% drew Alciat, tranſlated verſe for verſe according to 

« the Latin Diction, and diſpoſed in common places, 


le Dedicato- 
. Mr. Mat- 
t 


us. 


* with ſummaries, inſcriptions, ſchemes, and brief 

« epimythick expoſitions, according to the natural, 

« moral or hiſtorical allegory.” The editions of this 

work of Alciat are innumerable : in that of Thuilius, 

which I make uſe of, there are 212 Emblems; fo 

Jam ſurprized that Paulus Freherus ſhould affirm 

that this book contains but 100 Emblems (54). $4) Paul. Fre. 
M His diſcourſe of the Abuſes of the Monaſtick her. in Thearr, 

Lite is dated the 7th of Fune 1553.] If this date 

be right, we muſt reject all the Authors that place 

Alciat's death on the 12th of January 1550, or 1551, 

and quote his epitaph (55). But there is a miſ- (55) See the nas 

take in dating this diſcourſe ; and I am of opinion LE. 

it was compoſed before the year 1520, and that it is 

the ſame piece which Alciat was afraid Eraſmus 

would get printed. Qved ut facias te quoque ipſe 

oro : nec minus ut de unguibus * reglutines Ora- 

tionem illam meam ad Matthiam Minoritam, cum id 

queſo, ne fi in cinerariorum iſtorum manu intiderit, ; 

parata fint mihi cum eis æterna bella (56). That is, (56) 3 

* Which I deſire you alſo to do; and fikewiſe toreſ- 410 p. 35, = 

„% cue out of Eraſmus's claws that oration of mine and Mr. Bur. 

* to Matthias Minorita, for if it ſhould fall into the man's Preface, 

„hands of thoſe ſorry fellows, I ſhould be drawn 

into an eternal contention with them.” It is thus 

that he wrote to his friend Franciſcus Calvus the 

26th of September 1520. There were publiſhed at 

Utrecht in 1697, ſome letters of the ſame Lawyer, 

from whence we learn a great many particulars, and 

eſpecially the praiſes that he gave himſelf with a 

bluſtering kind of vanity. 


ALCIAT (JOHN PAUL) a Gentleman of Milan, was one of thoſe Italians who 
forſook their country in the ſixteenth Century to join with the Proteſtant church, and 
afterwards amuſed themſelves ſo much in refining on the myſtery of the Trinity, that 


they formed a new party, no leſs odious to 


Proteſtants than to the Catholicks. 


Alciat had born arms: He began his innovations at Geneva, in concert with a Phyſi- 
cian named Blandrata, and with a Lawyer named Gribaud, to whom Valentine Gen- 


| ls ) 8: Aretius, tilis aſſociated himſelf (a). The precautions that were taken againſt them, and the ſe- 


in the Hitory of vere proceedings that were exerciſed againſt this laſt, made the others more timorous, 


the Condemnat 


of Gentil. and even obliged them to ſeek another Theatre to act upon (þ). They choſe Poland, (6) Bera in ait 


where Blandrata and Alciat ſowed their hereſies with pretty good ſucceſs. They drew © 


PIN. 


Gentilis A] to them, who did not fail to go and join them (c). He was under an obliga- Cc) 18. ibid. 


if drew Gentilis to them.) I have follow- 

ed Aretius, and Theodorus Beza, who agree in relat- 

| ing that Gentilis did not. go into Poland till after 

(1) Aretius, in Blandrata and Alciat had ſpread their opinions there (1); 
the Hiſtory of the I-forſake the author of the Bibliotheca Antitrinitario- 
9 A rum, who affirms that Alciat and Gentilis went toge- 
arte 2 ther into Poland, about the year 1562 (2). Staniſ- 
of Bea. laus Lubienietzki has ſaid pretty near the ſame thing. 
(2) Bib. Antitri- Valentins ”=_ & Paulus Alciatus Pedemontanus, cum 
vil. p. a6, 2 Geneve ob odia Calvini aterrima ſubiſtere non poſſent, 
(3) Lubieniec, anne 1563 in Poloniam venerant (3). i. e. That 


Hf. Reformat, Valentine, and that Paul Alciat of Piedmont, when 


Polon. p. 10 they could ſtay no longer at Geneva, becauſe of 
« the bitter hatred of Calvin, came to Poland in 
« 1563.” But theſe authors are not exact enough, 
to deſerve the preference. Hornius deſerves it 
leſs, he, who has ſaid that George Blandrata and 
Paul Alciat, both Phyſicians, (he is miſtaken with re- 
gard to Alciat) eſcaped out of Switzerland into Po- 
Jand, being terrified by the puniſhment of Servetus 
| 3 


tion 


and Gentilis. In the ſame page of his Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, he affirms that they followed the Tritheiſm 
of Valentine Gentilis (4). But it is certain that (4) Theſe foults 
Alciat's hereſy was the true Socinianiſm. One can- are found ia th 
not better confute Hornius's Chronology, than by aun cg viel 
a Letter of Peter Martyr, written at Zurich, the thb ntes and the 
rith of July 1858. He informs Calvin in this continuation of 
Letter, that Gregory the Phyſician had been ſeen, Mr. Leydecker 
in company with John Paul of Piedmont ; that they 
were exhorted not to break the unity of the Church, 
and to conform to the Formulary of the Italian 
Church at Geneva; that this was without effect; 
and that, by the advice of Bullinger, they were per- 
ſuaded to leave the city, which they did; that the 
Phyſician went into Tranſylvania, and that John 
Paul withdrew himſelf to Chiavenna. We muſt read 
in Peter Martyr, not Gregorium Medicum, but Geor- 
gium Medicum, who is no other than George Blan- 
drata, as Joannes Paulus Pedemontanas is no other 
than our Alciat. If Calvin did not ſay expreſly Get 
a 
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| (7) Read it thus, 


 trinitar. p 27. afterwards adds (8), 


(% Velocior of 


| ALC 


tion to Alciat, for at his requeſt the Bailiff of Gex had releaſed him out of priſon [Bl. 
tend that from Poland they went to Moravia. 
As for Alciat he. retired to Dantzick, and died there in 
inus [CJ, for it is not true that he turned Mahometan [DJ. He had 


They 
Gentilis in its proper place. 
the ſentiments of 


written two letters to Gregory Pauli, one in 1564, the other in 1565, 


We ſhall ſpeak of the fate of 


ted . from 


Huſterilts, in which he maintained that Jeſus Chriſt did not begin to exiſt before he 


all theſe heterodox Italians, and particularly John 
Paul Alciat, ſigned the Formulary ; one would be 


— 107 to think, that thoſe of whom Peter Martyr 
ſpea 


s refuſed to ſubſcribe it. However that be, 
they had left Geneva, ſoon after the figning ; 
for it was done the 1oth of May 1 $53, and they 
were at Zurich the 11th of July following. Gen- 
tilis was not put to death till 1566. He had left 
Geneva ſome months after the figning, and with- 
drew to the country of Gex, where he conferred 
with Alciat : which ſhews, either that Alciat did 
not go to Chiavenna, when he went from Zurich; 
or that he ſtaid there but a little while. See the 
article BLANDRATA, where I endeavour to clear 
the order of time with regard to thoſe people. 

[B] At hi: requeſt the Bailiff of Gex had releaſed 
(5) Hitors Refor- Gemtilis out of priſon Sl.] It is not known whe- 
nt. Polen. page ther requeſting was ſufficient. Sandius infinuates that 
10% Bibliot. money was to be given: In oppido nomine Gajum 
Antitrintare p. i carcerem wane tur (Gentilis,) unde cum evadere 
* non poſſet, quod efſet pauper, & ſocio ſuo Paulo Alria- 
to redimitur, quem utpote locupletem, præterea vero 
nobili gente ortum, immo & militem, fimili modo non 
(e) Biblict, An. audebant aggredi (6). i. e. © Gentilis was caft into 
tityinit, p. 26. * priſon in a town called Gex, whence he could 
« not be releaſed, being poor, but was redeem- 
« ed by his companion Paul Alciat, who was rich, 
% deſcended of 'a noble family, and alſo a ſoldier 
« for which reaſon they durſt not attempt to treat 

« him after the ſame manner.” 
[C] He died at Dantzick in the ſentiments So- 
40170 One cannot reafonably doubt of this, after 
the proofs that Martin Ruarus (7) h.s given of it. 
and not Martin He iays that this man, having lived ſome years at 
Bucerus, in the Dantzick, like a good Chriſtian, at his death re- 
Biblieb Anti- commended his ſoul to — Chriſt his Saviour: and 
n d. atherine Weimera my wife's 
a odd « grandmother, who knew him familiarly, and was 
vius, and dated © preſent at his death, has often told this to David Wer- 
from Dantzick 4 ner Buttel her husband, who is ſtil] alive, and it is 
2 non. « but three years ſince ſhe died. My mother in- 
— 4 4 22 « law told me yeſterday that ſhe had often ſeen Al- 
frit Century of ciat's widow in this city, who ſurvived her hus- 
Ruarus's Letters. “ band ſome years.” He adds occafionally, that he 
had heard from Andrew Woidovius, that Alciat, 
being in danger of being killed at - Cracow, by 
ſome Scholars, becauſe he paſſed for an Arian, evaded 
their ill deſigns, by telling them that he believed in 


Jeſus Chritt the Son of the living God and of Ma- 


ry; this name of Mary ſaved him. Ridiculo ſche- 
mate evaſiſſe cum ſe non Arianum ſed Marianum eſſe 
diceret, quod cum illi quid fibi vellet guærerent re- 
ſpondiſſo, credere ſe Jeſum Cbriſtum Dei vivi & Ma- 
riæ flium. Illi non minore ſtupore quam malitia 


bet, audito venerando Marie nomine incolumem di- 


miſerunt. i. e. He eſcaped by a comical contrivance, 
„ ſaying he was not an Arian but a Marian, and when 
« they asked what that meant, he anſwered, that he 
believed in Jeſus Chriſt the Son of the living God 
% and of Mary. They being as ſtupid as malicious, 
% as ſoon as they heard the venerable name of 


% Mary, diſmiſſed him,” Here was a caſe where 


the moſt extravagant devotees of the holy Virgin 
found it true, That one is ſometimes ſaved more rea- 
2 by invoking the _ of Mary, than by invoking 
the name eſus (9). 
— fals [D] It 7 2 MEI he turned Mahometan.] We 
Marie 2 have juſt given the proofs of it, and, upon that, who 
invecats ae, Can forbear ſaying that it were to be wiſhed, that 
Jeſs. & Anſet- thoſe who maintain the truth were not ſubject to 
82 Excellen- ſome faults, that reign eternally among the perſecu- 
6. tors of orthodoxy ? An exceſſive credulity, a fund of 
ill-apply'd hatred, I mean a hatred that extends to the 
— of the heretick, no leſs than to the hereſy itſelf, 
make us ſwallow all the ſtories: that are told to the dif- 
advantage of an hereſiarch. Let there but be a report 
that he has killed himſelf, . that the Devil carried 


a like fate, we cannot hardly 


was 


believed without ſtaying for its being confirmed ; 
people write it to all their friends, wherever they have 
a correſpondence, and what is worſe they print it; and 
thence a lie is ſown, which falls into ſuch 
ground, that it is never loſt. The firſt that ſpreads 
it is not long the only one that does it: they con- 
tinue publiſhing it from book to book, as a grand 
motive of zeaj, or as an object of reflexions. 

The Proteſtants have been no leſs deceived than 
the Catholics in the pretended Mahometiſm of John 
Paul Alciat. And one has been no leſs careful to re- 
port it than the other, 


Tliacos intra muros peccatur & extra (10). (16) Horar. 
That is, 2. þ 1. ver. 1 
« Within and without the walls of Troy they ſin. 
Spondæus has inſerted it in his Frr/efaftical Annali, and 


it is from thence no doubt that F. Maimbourg copied it 

(11), tho' he does not quote this author as Moreri quotes (11) M- 
him. The famous Calovius had reported it: Ruarus Hiforre de ] Arie 
wrote to him what has been ſ:id above. His Letter had % e, - p* Þ. 
been printed two years, when there was a new edi- |; 3 
tion mide of Miercelius's Ecc/effaftical Hiſtory : 

however he that has taken the pains to add a great 

many things to it, has not taken out the lie for 

which Calovius had been cenſured. I do not know 

whether Ruarus has rightly diſcovered the origin of 

this ſtory. He thinks a Letter of Theodorus Beza 

(12) has been the foundation of it. This Letter (12) It is the 
relates that Valentine Gentilis, being asked about his xx. 
companion Alciat, had anſwered, He is turned Maho- 

metan, and I have not had any correſpondente with 

him a long time. The two conieQures uf Ruatus 

are not amiſs : I, Gentilis thought to oblige by this 

the Judges that proſecuted him. We learn every day | 
(13) from our Gazettes ſomething like this, that (13) This was 
deſerters tell a thouſand pieces of news to tickle thoſe nt in 1693. 
who ask them queſtions. II, Gentilis who acknow- 

ledged a very fingular generation' or filiation in our 

Lord, was ſoon diſpoſed to place the Samoſatenians 

and Mahometans in the ſame category. Two Secta- 

ries that fall out, hate one another at the beginning, 

more than they do the ſtock from which they have ſe- 

parated themſelves: ſo that Gentilis was a bad 

witneſs with regard to Alciat, after the violent dif- 

putes that had broke their union in Poland. Voe- 

tius (14), and Lætus (15) have quoted only this Let- (14) Voet. Di 
ter of Theodorus Beza, when they ſaid that Alciat 5 tom. 3. p- 
turned Mahometan. Hornius has quoted nobody, tho 71 55 Joh. 

he advances the ſame thing with the utmoſt confidence. Compend, Hiſt, * 


putes with the Socinians, where he ſays two or 168). 

three times that Alciat embraced Mahometiſm. (17) Hoornb. 

Dignam pænam dedit quando eum Deus ad Muham- Apparatus, pag. 

medanos prolabi fivit ; nempe ne alibi quam inter in. "9 vide etiam 
eles iſtos nomen ſuum ultra profiteretur (17). j. 6. F 23 

« God inflicted an adequate puniſhment. on him, 

« when he ſuffered him to ſlide away to the Ma- 

% hometans ; that he might profeſs his name no 

„ where elſe but amongſt thoſe Infidels.” '' We might 

ſuſpe& that this ory had not Theodorus Bega's Let- 

ter for its only foundation, if we confidered but cur- 

ſorily the Hi/ftory of the Poliſh Reformation; for when 

we ſee there that the author, having ſpoken of ons 

Adam Neuſſerus (18), who found himſelf at laſt (18) It is printed 

forced to fly to 1 adds that Alciat had 3 but 

; ieee the thing full 57 _—_ 

is true, when ſuch a Hiſtorian relates it. But when WE eſpecially in | 

examine this author's words a little more cloſely, we proper names. 

find that his teſtimony comes to nothing. See how 

he ſpeaks in the zooth page. Eæacte trineſtri nece/- 


ſe habebat (Adamus Neuſſerus) pericu/s ſibi ab ex- 
ploratoribus Cæſaris imminente ſolum vertere, & 


Conſtantinopolim ( quam & Alciati fortunam fuiſſt 


bim away, that he died mad and blaſpbeming, it is ſupra ' vidimas, ade Turce ante Chritianes 2 
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(4) Biblize. Au- was born of the holy Virgin (d). Moreri therefore is to be blamed who made him 


t itrinit. p. 28. 


740 Ses H. Be- firſt an Arian, and afterwards a Mahometan (e). 
tionary, at t 


werd ALCI2"2 be ſheltered there from perſecutions 
ry, 


Perhaps before he retired to Dant- 


he zick he had made a tour into Turky, without deſigning to be a renegado, but only to 
E]; and that perhaps has given room to a report 


which has been ſo current, and is ſtill rife, of his pretended Mahometiſm. Calvin and 


Beza have ſpoken of him as of a raving mad man [Fl. 


te & bumanitate long? ſunt !) confugere, i.e. © At 
„ the end of three months being in danger from 
«« the Emperor's ſpies, he found it neceſſary to 
« fly to C onbayrinogle 3 which was Alciat's for- 
„tune alſo, as we ſaw above; ſo far do the Turks 
« then ſurpaſs the Chriſtians in equity and humani- 
« ty! Theſe words refer us to a precedin MO; 
I believe it is in page 109. Now if on one fide we find 
in that page that ſome have writ that Gentilis turned 


a time, when thoſe who had the Pope's ear could 

make the beſt part of Europe uninhabitable to a man, 

whom they had taken ſtrongly in their heads to te- 

preſent as a heretic ; and this poor wretch might 

apply to them ſome parts of the cxxx1xth Pſalm (21). 21) Quo 150 4 
e muſt not be ſurprized then that Peter Abelard , . 4, & 


had a mind to ſeek reſt in the midſt of Mahome- fl - 
tans or of Pagans : He hoped that by paying tribute S per. 


he might have the liberty of profeſſing Chriſti. 2 na: dilucu/, 


(19) H. Refor- 


mat. Polonice, 
p. 109 


formationis ſat ancipiti & arduo ignarus ei pretuliſſe 
ſcribatur, ſed & Calvino & inventurum ejus amulis, odio 


(20) I believe we 
muſt read, a Cal 
wino gſe imventum 
& ejus æmulis, 
odio i nternec ino in 
Ee. 


the Lawyer, was born at Rome in the year 1570. 


Society. The functions he exerciſed there, witneſs that the 


dated at Huſteriltz, he diſſuaded him from the opini- 


Mahometan, we find there alſo on the other fide, that 
they were his enemies who forged this impoſture. 
It is without doubt what the Sieur Staniſlaus Lu- 
bienietzki meant. One may ceive it through 
all the errors of the preſs that miſerably disfi- 
gure his book. De Alciato ſcriptum accepi, lays 
he (19), eum in Epiſtolis ad Gregorium Pauli anno 
1564 & 1565 Hufterlitzii datis diſſuaſiſſe ſententiam 
quod Chriſtus extiterit antequam ex Maris naſcere- 
tur, & acerrime dogmati wiigari de Trinitate reſti- 
tiſſe, ita ut Mabometi/mum confilii in primordio Re- 


anity out of the reach of the Odium Theologicum ; 


Theſe are his words: 


bam. 


ponerem, atque ibi quiete ſub quacumgue tributi pac- 
tions inter inimicos Chriſti chriſtian? vivere (22). 
internecino iri eum & alios veritatis amantes flagranti- 

bus (20). i. e. I have heard it is written of Alciat, that 


in his Letters to Gregory Pauli in 1564 and 1565, 


« on that Chriſt _—_ 2 he was N the Vir- 
« gin Mary, and that arply oppoſed the common 
ba Jearine of the Trinity, ſo thi S is ſaid to have 
* unadviſedly preferred iſm before the Re- 
formation, in its dubious and difficult beginning ; 
« but that it was inyented by Calvin and others like 
« him, who burned with a deadly batred againſt him 
and other lovers of the truth. | 

LE] Perhaps . . . be had made a tour into Turkey .. . 
to be ſheltered from perſecutions.] This brings Father 
Abelard to my mind, who was juſt going to ſeck a 
refuge in the country of the Infidels, againſt the 
agents or promoters of orthodoxy. He had been 


« The Grecians enter, and poſſeſs the place. 
Dryden. 


his whims and his caprice might eaſily ſtir up in 
him a defire of trying the toleration of the Turks, 
make him ſoon ſick of it, and drive him to Dantzick. 
Let us learn to diſtruſt ſome tories, notwitſtanding 
their being received by conſiderable authors. 

[F] Calvin and Beza have ſpoken of him as of 


a raving mad man.) The firſt ſays, that on the 
alarmed, and was more upon the watch than any day that a Formulary was propoſed to the Italians 


other ; for every time he heard there would ſoon be * of heterodoxy, to ſign, Alciat raved after 
an aſſembly of Ecclefiaſtics, he imagined it was to A furious manner: Inter guos princeps fuit Foan- 
condemn him. Beſides he had experienced the great es guidam Paulus Alciatus, homo non flolidi tantum 
credit of thoſe agents, and it was not eaſy to eſcape 4c veſani ingenii, ſed plane phreneticus ad rabiem uſ- 
them under Princes of their party. They write to eve- gue (24). The other ſays he was a whimſical man 
ry place; and before their enemy is arrived in a and quite frantic; Paulus guidam Alciatus, Medio- 
city, the repreſentation of his errors has already put it Janenſis, homo jam antea plane phreneticus & verti- 
in a fright, and ſtirred up every ſpirit. There was ginoſus (25). | | 


ALCIAT (TERENCE) an Italian Jeſuit, deſcended of the fame family with Alciat 
He ſtudied the Law five years be- 


abitawer; in 


and he was afraid, that without coming there, he 7p, ++ 


Muc tenebit me 


would always be encompaſſed within this ſphere. dextera tuo, i. 6. 
Deus ipſe mihi teſtis eff guo- © Whither 

tiens aliguem ecclefiaſticarum perſonarum conventum ad- ., fall I go from 

unari noveram, hoc in damnationem meam agi crede- „ II, Pit! or 


«c 


Stupefactus illico guat ſupervenientis iftum « whitherflall 


flee f 
FSulguris expetabam, ut fue bereticus aut profanus © nk 
in Conciliis traherer aut Synagogis. . . . See autem | take the 


(Deus ſeit) in tantam lapſus ſum deſperationem, ut ., ing © the 
C (ve * finibus exceſſis ad Gentes tranſire diſ- « Pan The — 


the 
« uttermoſt 
« parts of the 
c 


Now as Alciat had yet more to fear from Popery , fa. ., Even 
than Abelard, and ſaw no ſecurity in the countries . ron ma: thy 
where other Chriſtians were maſters, « hold me. 
7. —— 4 S Go) Abælard. 
gui . a, 
enent Danai qua * 1 (23) — viel. 
« Where. e' er the raging fire has left a ſpace, — 1 


(24) Calvin. ad. 
ver ſ. Valent. 
Gentil. p. 650. 
Tractat. Teolg. 
(25) Beza, Ex. 
Ixxi. 


fore he turned Jeſuit; it was in the month of March 1591 that he entered into that 


y conſidered him as a 
man of importance: He was for thirteen years Præfect of the College of Rome; he 


taught Philoſophy there five years, and Divinity ſeventeen: After that he was 


Director of Penitence in the Vatican, and Deputy Governor of the Maiſon Profeſſe. 


He was preſent at the ninth general Congregation. of the Jeſuits, as Deputy of the Pro- 
vince of Rome; and when he died of an Apoplexy the 12th of November 165 1, he 
was Sub- Provincial. He was as much conſidered out of the Society; for beſides 
his being a * while Qualificator of the Congregation of the Holy Office, and 
Counſellor of the Congregation of Ceremonies, he was choſen by Po b VIII to 
confute Father Paul. He prepared an edition of the Acts of the, Council of Trent, 
which would have been an apology for that Aſſembly againſt all ſorts of adverſaries, 
and particularly againſt that formidable Venetian. He had already collected a great 


many materials for this important and laborious work, when death made him leave this 
(a) Ex Biblioaths 


Scriptorum Socie- 


eatis Feſu, Na- 
thanaelis Sotu- 
clli. | 


world (a); but although he ſpent many years on this work, he had hardly begun to put 
his materials in order. Father Sforza Palavicini, who was charged with the ſame deſign, 


informs us why Father Alciat was ſo ſlow in the execution of it [4]. If Moreri had * 
ca 


[4] Father Altiat, who had ander talen a confuta- 


tion of J. Paul, was flow in the execution of it.] 

He had impoſed on himſelf a rule of denying no- 

thing to his adverſary, without bringing proofs of 

His negative; ſo that he employed a good many years 
1 


in ſearching for memoirs to furniſh him with theſe 
proofs. Cardinal Palavicini pretends it was a work 
of ſupererogation ; becauſe there are no laws that ob- 
lige a man to prove a negative: it lies on the accuſer 
to prove 3 aud if he docs not do it, he deſerves the 


puniſhmen: | 


ſe) Seti 
Bib. Focre 


(4) Nie 
Erythr. 4 
tbe 2. CI 


(i) Palla 
Irtrodu xi: 
Hi. del ( 
Trident. « 


(1) Bri 
Juvena 
ver. 1 5 


(2) Jus 


* ver. 


0 Sehe, Orlandino (c). This tranſlation was printed at Rome in 1629. The Latin was printed 
$.6. Scat. Id at Lyons in 1617. Moreri obſerves that Pope Urban VIII ſaid that Father Alciat 


(4) Nicius 


(1) Pallavicini 


Introduzione all 


Hiſ. del Concilio 
Trident. c. bY 


(e) Homer. 04. was ſon of Nauſithous (a), and grandſon of Neptune and Peribea [A 


lib. 6, 7, We 
muſt not 
Nafitois with 


Moreri. 
(6) Homer. Od. a 
6. ver. 622 deſcription of 


(1) Britann. in 
Juvenal. Sat. 5 
vers 1 51. 


{2) Juven · Sat. 
d ver. 151. 
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eaſt his eyes on the Preface of Cardinal Palavicini, he would not have reckoned the As of 


the Council of Trent —_ 
thoſe works a Sermon on t 


the works of F. Alciat. There ſhould only be reckoned among 
Paſſion preached before Pope Clement VIII in 1602, and the 


Life of Peter Fabri, companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. F. Alciat, diſguiſed under the | 
name of Eminius (5) Tacitus, tranſlated it into Italian, from the Latin of Nicholas (5) Leon: Alla- 


tius in Apibus 
Urbanis, p. 238, 
and Alegambe, b 


was worthy of the Cardinal's Cap. Nicius Erythrzus mentions it (d). If it be aſked 8 
Erythr. Pint what was the reaſon that this Jeſuit had not what he deſerved? Was not Urban VIII 
ä diſpoſer of theſe Caps? The anſwer is very eaſy: That this dignity muſt be con- 
ferred on ſo many men for political reaſons, that they cannot always admit thoſe that 


they think deſerve it. 


puniſhment of retaliation : but the perſon accuſed 


that fell ſhort of perfetion : old age, and the af- 


may content himſelf with a denial of the fact; that fairs of the ſociety, were new obſtacles. Dapoi, la 
is ſufficient to acquit him, when there is no proof fredezza dell" etd decrepita, Ia natura perpleſſa 


againſt it. La dove queſti Sera fatto lecito Paccuſa- 
re ſenza provare, il che dalle leggi & punito colla pe- 
na del talione; quegli non volle negare ſenza haver 
la prova della falſitd; dal che ogni legge il diſobli- 
gava. Qxindi fu che ſpeſe moltiſſimi anni in cer- 
car memorie certe di que ſucceſs (1). With ſubmiſ- 
fion to this Cardinal, I do not think that on this oc- 
cafion it was ſufficient to deny what Father Paul 
affirmed. When one has to deal with an adverſary fa- 
voured by the public, he muſt have a truth and a balf, 
and heap proof upon proof, if he would carry the cauſe. 
This Cardinal adds that Father Alciat compoſed very 
lowly, becauſe he would ſuffer nothing to flip, 


la penna altrettanto lenta, quanto eſquifita, le occu- 


pazioni de noſtri governi domeſtici, hanno cagionato 


ch' egli a morto con _—_ ſolo gualche weſtigia 
dell” opera conceputa in idea (2). i. e. Befides, (2) dem. 
„the coldneſs of decrepit old age, his irreſolute 
„ temper, his pen as ſlow as it was excellent, his 
„being employed in the goverment of our ſocie L 
* was the reaſon that upon his death he left — 
ſome traces of a work, of which he had but juſt 
formed an idea.” This gives us to underſtand, that 


there are ſome, who by taking pains to become 
authors, never become authors = 24 _ 


ALCINOE, daughter of Polybius the Corinthian and wife of Amphilochus, fell in 


love with one Xanthus of the Iſle of Samos, who lodged at her houſe. 


This is not the 


ſtrangeſt thing in the ſtory of her life ; the greateſt ſubject of ſurpriſe is to ſee that it 


was Minerva, who inſpired her with this diſeaſe of love, to puni 


her becauſe ſhe bad 


not paid all ſhe had promiſed to a woman who had worked for her. This woman 
prayed Minerva to avenge her, and behold how her prayers were accepted, Alcinoe, 
the care of this Goddeſs, became ſo furiouſly in love with her lodger, that ſhe forſ 
her houſe and little children, and embarked with him, But during the voyage, the re- 


flected upon her conduct; ſhe wept 


for it; ſhe called to mind with cries an 


tears her 


young huſband and her children; in fine, all the good words of Xanthus, who pro- 


miſed to marry her, bei 


too weak a conſolation, ſhe threw her ſelf into the ſea (a). (2) Parthertus, 


A great exploit, and well worthy of the Goddeſs Minerva! See the note [C] of the „ © a. 
article EGLALEA, and the note D] of the article MYRRHA: x 
ALCINOUS, King of the Phæacians, in the Iſland which is now called Corfu, 


He married 


Arete, his niece, only daughter of Rexenor ſon of Nauſithous, and had five. ſons b 
her, and a daughter named Nauſicaa, of whom Homer ſpoke very well (5). He 


praiſes his mother ſtill more, and makes a Heroine of her; he 
the palace and gardens of Alcinous. 
moſt excellent fruit of the world in thoſe 


out viciſſitude of winter and ſummer. 


[4] He was grandſon of Neptune and Peribea) Bri- 
tannicus aſſures us that Alcinous was the ſon of 
Phzax, and that Phæax was the ſon of Neptune and 
Corcyra (1). I find in Stephanus Byzantinus the 
laſt of theſe aſſertions, but not that this ſon of Nep- 
tune and Corcyra was the father of Alcinous. 

[B] It is by his gardens that Alcinous has chiefly 
immortalized his memory.] All the Poets ſpeak in 
raptures of his gardens, Mr, Lloyd quotes ſeveral 
paſſages from them; let us content ourſelves with 
this of Juvenal : 


Ta 2 1 
Poma dari, quorum ſola paſcaris odore 
9ualia perpetnus Phaacum autumnus habebat (2)3 


That is, 
« To him are order'd, and thoſe happy few, 
* Whom fate has rais'd above contempt and you, 
% Moſt fragrant fruits; ſuch in Phaacian gar- 
grew: 
perpetual Autumn ever ſmil'd, 


„dens 


« Where a 


And golden apples loaded branches fill'd. 
Bowles, 


o gives a very | 
According to him, there Sn 
gardens every month of the year, with- 


It is without doubt by his gardens that 
Alcinous has chiefly immortalized his memory [B]. He received 


lyſſes with much 
civility [Ci, 


And let us add the teſtimony of a Proſe-writer. Au- 

tiquitas nibil prius mirata eft quam Heſperidum hortos, 

ac regum Adonis (3) & Alcinoi (4). i. e. Antiquity (3) I do not know 
* hasadmired nothing more than the gardens of the whether Pliny 
« Heſperides,. and thoſe of the Kings Adonis and *ightly under- 
oy —_— "qua any uy To Patri- r bor 
arch of Antioch, who has en of theſe gardens ..... : 
in his third book ad Lune but he obſerves dem cf 22 


a 4 ; ſerves dens of Adonis. 
that we muſt correct in it the reading Antinois and They were not 


ſubſtitute 4/cinoizs. He quotes alſo theſe words of bat he ima- 


St. Gregory Nazianzen 228 


| Pas 5 bo Col. 2. 
— yp 0 Ao 14 2 
Tepævelihn (5). (4) Plinius, I. 19. 
That is, N N 
« Your table is pleaſanter than the garden of Alci- — Vitali. 
66 nous. | | an, 


I have not obſerved that the Poets have feigned this 
Prince to be the keeper of the orchards, as Moreri re- 


| lates: Charles Stephens has led him into this miſtake ; 


for in his Dictionary we meet with an Alcinous differ- 
ent from the King of the Phæaciane, and characterized 
by the office of Hortorum cuſfos: which the author 

| proves 
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eivility [C], whom the ſtorm had caſt on the coaſt of Phæacia: he offered him his 
daughter, and conducted him to Ithaca loaded with preſents. And as during the feaſt to 
which he admitted him he told the company an hundred idle tales, it is thought this 


(<) Homer. 04. became the origin of ſome proverbs [ D] in uſe among the Ancients. 

the kingdom of Alcinous was a true“ pajs de Cocagne: the people loved good cheer, 
did not hinder the men from being active 
Alcinous from being a very juſt Prince, as appears by 
theſe words. Ane ngaiveore SimairatO» Bacikyuy (d). 


ver» 2703 
lib. 7. , . ; . 
ors lib. 8.52. and the conveniences of life Ui; whi 


many tr pa and very good ſeamen (c), an 


However it be, 


® Cocaghe is the name given in Languedoc to the little cakes of woad made up for the uſe of the Dyers, This herb is cultivated 
only in the moſt fertile countries, and brings a very great profit. Hence the upper Languedoc is called by ſome Pais de Cocagne, and 
the ſame name is applied alſo to all fertile countries, where the inhabitants enjoy caſe and plenty. App. REM. 


proves by the 2d book of Virgil's Georgicks, and by 
ſome verſes of-Ovid and Statius, where they do not 
ſpeak of this ; but of the gardens of Alcinous on- 
ly. Probably this blunder owes its original to 
the fault of ſome Copyiſt, or Printer, who may have 
put ces inſtead of cultor. 
[C] He received Ulyſes with much civility.] Se- 
(6) In Fpithee, veral authors, as Raviftus Textor (6) and Decimator 
(7) in Sylva Yo. (y) attribute this reception to Nauficaa daughter of 
cab. and in The- Alcinous, without giving any ſhare to the father. 
Joure Linguaram, They do not conſider that ſhe gave only cloaths 
and advice to Ulyſſes without the city, and that ſhe 
had a father and mother who received him with 
civility and hoſpitality, See the article NAU- 
SICAA. 
[D] It is thought the flories that Ulyſſes told Alci- 
nous were the origin of ſome proverbs. } Moreri ſays 
Ulyſſes told the fable of the Cyclops, of the Leſtri- 
A barbarous Conan. „, and ot bers, with their elbows upon the 
people in Italy. fable, which gave occaſion to this proverb of the 
ancients, which Eraſmus has not forgotten, The 
« Table of. Alcinaus, or as Plato expreſſes it, 
« Would you have me tell you Altinous's tale?“ 
All this 1s wrong: Firſt, the word and others 
are obſcure and inaccurate, In the ſecond place, 
the proverb of Alcinous's table does not come 
from theſe ſtories of Ulyſſes ; but from the good 
cheer that Alcinous uſually made. See the following 
note. Beſides, it is not true, that Plato expreſſes 
himſelf by an interrogation : he only declares that 
he will ſay nothing of the Apologue of Alcinous (8). 
„lib. 10. It is till more falſe that what he ſays is in other 
terms the ſame thing with the table X Alcinous. It 
is certain that we find in the Index of Eraſmus's 
Adagies, Alcinoi Menſa, and Alci nei Apologus, as two 
different proverbs. The firſt of theſe is not a' capi- 
tal proverb in the body of the book: but is only 
related as a little addition to the Adage Sybaritica 
(9) It is the lxvth Men ſa 9) It is taken from theſe wor of Grego- 
7 Nazianzen, Oz «; AwiPays Toi, GA a; A- 
Bas. the ad Chi- 5, rigen, i. e. Not * the penury of 
s the Lotophagi ; but the table of Alcinous.” Hadrian 
—— who has made a collection of proverbs after 
aſmus, where he has put Alcinoi Horti as a capital 
proverb, quotes in the explanation of it this other 
paſſage of the ſame father relating to the table of 
Alcinous ; | 


" Ka} de, ai 3; AM oe Tparican. 
« A ſplendid houſe and table of Alcinous. 


Lloyd quotes another paſſage where this holy Doctor 
uſes the ſame phraſe. As to the Alcinoi Apologus, 
Eraſmus relates it twice. Firſt, he explains it as an 
old woman's ſtory, de longi & anilibus fabulamentis ; 


and he builds upon the fables which Ulyſſes told at. 


Alcinous's table. Prodigioſas ac deridiculas fabulas 
& portentuoſa mendacia de Lotophagis, Læſtrigonibus, 
Circe, Cyclopibus, atque id genus aliis plurimis mira- 


eulis, fretus videlicet Pbæacum inſcitis barbarizque 

(10). “ Prodigious and moſt ridiculous fables and mon- (10) Ei, 

« ttrous lies of the Lotophagi, Læſtrigonians, Circe, * Centur, 

« Cyclops, and many other ſuch like wonders, know- ay 85 

« ing the ignorance and barbarity of the Phæac :: 

« ans.” But in another place (11), he gives us to un- (rij Ide ©... 

derſtand that he had found another ſignification of the tur. I Chi, ++ 

ſame Adage in the 1vth book of Ariſtotle's Rhetoric num. ga. p. = 

(12), and that he will ſuſpend his deciſion till he be (12) It is n U. 

better informed, either by the Commentaries of St. 16th chapter a 

Gregory Nazianzen on theſe books of Ariſtotle (13), 8 3d book, in 

or by ſome other means. I hardly ſee any one that 228 

gives attention to this laſt paſſage of Eraſmus. They (13) [have wr 

ſtop. at the firſt, as if the true ſenſe was found there: heard ef the 

we are far from finding it there, for if we only caſt Commentaries, 

an eye upon what Eraſmus ſays upon the words of Ari- 

ſtotle, we muſt doubt of the explanation he had given of 

it in another place. I confeſs this paſſage of Ariſtotle 

is obſcure, that it is read differently, and that there 

is perhaps ſome hiatus in. it ; but there is no pro- 

bability, that one muſt underſtand ftories of Tom 

Thumb by the fable of Alcinous. Gilbertus Cogna- 

tus however, who has made a collection of Proverbs af- 

ter Eraſmus, is of that opinion, tho' he does not conſider 

the thing but according to the quotation of Ariſto- 

tle (14). There is a paſſage in Ælian, where Alci- (14) Copnat. in 

nous's Apologues, "Adios Are A, can be taken Proverb. rum. 

for nothing but the diſcourſes Ulyſſes had with that ke? be quotes 

Prince in the Odyſſey (15). Fre 2 1 0 
[E] The people loved good cheer and the tonvenien- riſtotkes Har- 

cies of life in his kingdom.) This is what Alcinbus ric. 

made no ſecret of to Ulyſſes: We love, ſays he, (1% lian, er. 

Z. muſic, dancing, change of apparel, baths and Men 
(A 


"Aut 0” dn Oats vt IAN xibepls we, viel T4 

Eu v iki, Nd rf re NH, E imei (16). (16) Homer, 
Od. lib. S. ver. 
« To dreſs, to dance, to ſing our ſole delight, 241. 8 


« The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night. 
| Pope. 


Horace expreſſes it in this manner: 


Alcinoigue 

In cute curanda plus &quo operata juventus, 

Cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire Dies, & 
Ad ftrepitum cithare ceſſatum ducere curam (17). 


(17) Horat- Ep. 
2+ ib. 1. vere 28, 
« Whoſe whole deſign eqs 
Was to get vicious pleaſure, and be fine: 
« Who thought it virtuous to ſleep half the day, 
« And lull their cares with dances, ſongs and play. 
| Creech. 


I need not obſerve that by Alcinoi juventus, muſt be 
underſtood the young people of the kingdom of Al- 
cinous. Athenæus ſpeaks ſometimes of the volup- 
tuous life of the Pheacians. | 


ALCMAN, a Lyrick Poet, flouriſhed in the twenty ſeventh Olympiad ( a Some ) Sudu, 1 
ſay he was of Lacedæmon, others that he was born at Sardis, a conſiderable city in * 
Lydia. What we are ſure of is, that he was a Citizen of Sparta [A], and that the 


Lacedæmonians have taken to themſelves the honour of having furniſhed Greece with 


[ He was a Citizen of | hr This appears 

1) Oper, Aus- from an Epigram inſerted by Plutarch in his Treatiſe 

2 p. 599- On Baniſhment (1). He has there made Aleman ſay, 
9 | 


try of his anceſtors, he would 


ſo * 


that if he had been brought up at Sardis, the coun- 
have been a poor 
Prieſt of the Goddeſs Cybele, deprived of * . 

| | 00d 3 


(4) Orphete, 


( Ariftol 
. Ann 
c. 41; 
4 
p 474+ 


(2) Amiot 
been guilty 
fame fault 


(3) Salma 


ect, Plin; 


885. 


(4) He m 
him to be 
Meſſoa, \ 
Was 2 pa 
Laerdæmo 
cording to 
corrected b 
ma ſius, E. 
Plinian, p. 
(5) Apud 
Gm, in A 
(6) Alm. 
Latomes fa 
wvirdicant, 


) Pauſa 
> 96, 


r. 


Ep. 


28, 
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ſo great a genius [B]. , He compoſed ſeveral Poems, whereof there are none remainin 

bur ſome fragments, quoted by Athenæus, or ſome other ancient writers. He was o 

a very amorous conſtitution, and is accounted the Father of Gallant Poeſy [C]. 

It ſeems likewiſe that he 1s ſaid to have been the firſt that introduced the cuſtom of 

linging love verſes in company (5). There has been preſerved to us the name of one of (5) Athen. nb. 
his mittreſſes (c): ſhe was called Megaloſtrata, and dabbled a little in verſifying. If he 3; Hen 


had kept himſelf to her, he would not have given ſo much ground of complaint; but 


c Idem, ibid, 


there is mention too of one Chæeron, with whom he was enamoured (d). Alcman was 4; ldem, 1. 10. 
one of the greateſt eaters of his age (e). That quality might have been grievouſly in- Art 


e ) Id. ibid. and 


convenient, if Poetry had been at that time 1 ſuch a foot as it has been often, not lian Yar. Hg. 
proper to find its maſter bread, He died of a pretty ſingular diſraſe, for he was eat“ * © ?7: 


2 5 4 up with lice (). We muſt not diſtinguiſh 
if 


him from the Poet Alcmzon [D]; and I 


Animal - ſee no occaſion to acknowledge two Alcmans, the one of Lacedæmon, and the other 


9 6315 Plu- 


800 % $ylls, of Meſſene [E]. 
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hood ; but that at preſent he ſees himſelf a Citizen 
of Lacedæmon, well inſtructed in the learning of the 
Greeks, which makes him ſuperior to the Kings of 
Lydia. The Latin interpreter has given an ill tran- 
ſlation of the firſt verſe of this Epigram, 


Eapdug 1x; H ve wes. 
O! mea majorumque meorum patria Sardes; 
« O! Sardes the country of me and my anceſtors ; 


For it muſt be concluded from that verſion, that Alc- 
(2) Amiot has man was born at Sardes (2), which cannot be con- 
been guilty of the cluded from the Greek words: and thus one may 
lame fault. ſee how a tranſlator is ſometimes a ſower of tares, 
when he does not in the leaſt deſign it. He that 
tranſlated the Greek Epigram into Latin, never 
dreamt that by adding the word mea, which he took 
to be of no conſequence, ſhould occaſion ſeve- 
veral people obſtinately to maintain that Alcman 
was not born at Lacedemon. How many authors 
are there, who conſult nothing but tranſlations, and 
that in Greek books take all the arguments with 
which thoſe verſions furniſh them, whether they be 
agreeable to the original or not? Salmaſius has learned- 
ly corrected this Epigram (3) ; but I do not very well 
{ee what thoſe people mean who refer us to him, as 
to a Judge that has determined the diſpute about the 
country of Alcman. The queſtion in this diſpute is, 
whether this Poet was born at Lacedæmon, or at 
Sardis in Lydia. Suidas maintains the firſt opinion 
% He makes (4) : Crates maintains the ſecond (5) ; Velleius Pa- 
him to be born at terculus (6), and lian (7), deny what Suidas affirms. 
—_ which Of what uſe is the Epigram, to decide this contro- 
LIE verſy, ſince it does not tell us where Alcman was 
cording to Strabo born: but only that he was not brought up at 
corrected by Sal- Sardis, the Country of his anceſtors; that he was 
mi Towels educated after the manner of the Greeks ; and that 
60. 8 he was a Citizen of Lacedæmon? It may equally 
Iul- . . 

Um, in Ag, Prove theſe two things, either that Aleman was re- 
(6) Armana moved into Greece during his infancy, or that his 
perm «+ ſbi father had ſettled himſelf there before this ſon of his 
14% Pater- was born. On the laſt ſuppoſition, nothing can be 
(7) Elin, Var, objected againſt Alcman's having drawn his firſt 
HP. lib. 12. cap. breath in the city of Lacedemon. Scaliger was of 
ow - bis opinion; but he founded it upon a bad reaſon. 
N Ani- Ego, lays he (8), Laconem Fuilſe arbitror, quum La- 
— conica Dialecto uſus fit. 1. e. I take him. to have 
„ been a Lacedæmonian, becauſe he made uſe of 
« the Laconick Dialect.“ If he had remembered 
the Epigram which Plutarch has quoted, he muſt 
have ſeen the falſity of that reaſon. Alcman not 
having been brought up in Lydia, but in Greece, 
and dwelling at Lacedemon, mult needs uſe the Do- 
rick Diale& which was that of Sparta, How rough 
ſoever it was, he uſed it nevertheleſs in ſome good 
Poems. Q wayoarhk owes, gr is nd aorar dνννj,-ᷣ 
Y Pauſan, 1, 3. are Tay Azxdvoy 4 YAGToa*, ige Taps oni v hero 
> 96, (9). i. e. To whom the Laconick Diale& was no 
« inconvenience in making verſes, though there be 
« no manner of ſweetneſs in the ſound of its 

« words, | 


(4) Salma. Ex- 


ercit. Plinan. 


. 885, 


[B] The Lacedemonians bade taken to themſelves 
the honour of having furniſhed Greece with ſo great 
a Genius.] The paſſage of Paterculus which I have 
quoted proves that : and theſe words of Statius, 
(10) Stat. Sy ly. 
Et tetricis Aleman cantatus Amyclis (10), N ib. 5. ver. 
* And Aleman ſung at cruel Amyclæ, 


prove it further. Add to this the monument which 

they erected to Alcman near the temple of He- (11) Pauſan. I. 3. 

len 855 33 . 
[CJ] He is accounted the father of gallant Poeſy.] (12) Athen. 1 

It appears from this paſſage of 11 (12), 122 4 A. 

xiræęꝶ 5 0 "Apporiexos, 45 Ono. Xawaikity, "AAxpnonra VE . : 

ryorioees Tay spr wihar w/the, & dad Tmpares 

eg, xo Auger ovra © Twi Tas ,. e mv Tear ly 

Medoar wu; rug dla cp i. e. Archytas Harmonia- 

« cus writes, as Chamzleon ſays, that Alcman was 

„the chief leader in making love verſes, being 


very much given to women, and the firſt who 


* promoted ſuch kinds of verſes, to be ſung in the 
public aſſemblies of the people. 

[D] We muſt not diſtinguiſh him from the Poet 
Alemæon.] St. Jerome, in Euſebius's Chronicle, af- 
ter having mentioned Alemæon under the zoth O- 


. lympiad, ſpeaks of Alcman under the 42d, and 


cautiouſly guards himſelf with «t guibuſdam videtur, 
i. e. as ſome think.” Scaliger, in the firlt paſ- 
ſage, has corrected Alcmzon by Alcman. It is evi- 
dent, by the reign of Ardys, King of Lydia, under 
whom Crates has placed Alcman, that this Poet flou- 
riſhed about the zoth Olympiad, the time in which 
Alcmzon is placed in Euſebius's Chronicle. If this 
reaſon be not ſufficient to ſhew that theſe two names 
ought to be reduced to one and the ſame perſon, 
it ſhall be undeniably proved that Alcmezog, An- 
pelwy, and Aleman *Axxwar, differ in nothing but 
the DialeQ ; and that the firſt muſt be changed into 
the ſecond by the rules of the Dorick Dialect. See 
Salmaſius's Comment upon So/inus, page w_ 
The Alcman of the 42d Olympiad is a fiction. He 
has been placed there becauſe the authors that had 
blundered about the age of Alcman have been followed. 

[E] 1 ſee no occaſion to acknowledge tro Alemans, 
the one of Lacedæ non, and the other of Meſſene.} 
Suidas is, I think, the only one that does it. But his au- 
thority is not very great, when he quotes no body, 
nor points out any circumſtances. This is the caſe 
of his Aleman of Meſſene, he ſays nothing of him. 
Let us remember that he has ſaid the true Alc- 
man was born at Meſſoa, «Te Miroea&;. That place 
is not very famous; and this is the reaſon why 
ſome Copiſts are of opinion, that it ought to be read 
ar Miooyn;, in thoſe authors that had told the 
ſame tale with Suidas. By their pretended correcti- 
on a new Alcman has been forged that has been 
tacked to the collections of Suidas. This conjec- 
ture appears to me more probable than that of Li- 
lius Gyraldus. He allows but of one Alcman ; but (24) e Ae; 
he will have him a native of Meſſene, and corrects $13) © in Feel. 
in Suidas and Mioodes by ans Mirowns, Scaliger num. 1360. 
juſtly rejects this conjecture (13). 


ALCMENA, the daughter of Electryo [A], King of Mycenæ, was the wife of 


[4] The daughter of Eledrye.] Aſius the Poet 
Dukes her the daughter of Amphiaraiis and Eriphyle 


Amphitryo, 
(1). Others ſay right, that Electryo was her father; (1) Apad Pauſa 


but they give her for a mother Anaxo, the daughter niam, lib. 5. pag 
5 Y of 165. 
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ALC 


Amphitryo, and mother of Hercules. She bore this ſon during her huſband's life- 
time; and nevertheleſs. Hercules was not the ſon of Amphitryo, but of Jupiter, who 


tiking upon himſelf the likeneſs of Alcmena's huſban 


[B], was admitted withour 


ſcruple to the liberties of, the marriage bed. The ſport pleaſed him ſo well, that he 
made that night laſt as long as three ordinary ones [C]. This was the origin of Her- 


Cules, 


The greateſt part of modern writers ſay that Alcmena was already with child b 


Amphitryo 3 but Apollodorus inſinuates plainly enough that ſhe was ſtill a maid [D], 


and that is giving the thing a turn the molt for Jupiter's honour. 


However that be, 


Amphitryo returned to his houſe the very day ſucceeding the long night which the 


(*) Apollodor. of Alcæus, the ſon of Perſeus (2), and not Lyfidice 
Biblioth. 1.2. the daughter of Pelops and Hippodamia, which 
pes yr Charles Stephens, Lloyd, Hofman, &c. give her (3). 
© hag. bogh Te Scholiaſt upon Pindar is for Lyſidice (4). 
(3) See their [LB] Jupiter taking upon himſelf the likeneſs of 
Dictionaries. Alemera's husband] Diodorus Siculus obſerves that 
(4) A hp. Jupiter took this method becauſe he would not make 
* ule of force; and that by the ſtrength of perſuaſion 
he could have no hopes from ſo virtuous a Lady as 
(5) Diod. Sicul. Aicmena (5). The ſame Hiſtorian obſerves that Ju- 
I. 5+cap, 22 piter was not actuated in this affair. by that laſcivi- 
ous paſſion which he had ſo often felt for other wo- 
men ; and that he had no other motive to it but 
the begetting an illuſtrious infant. It is for that 
reaſon that he was not in a hurry about it, but took 
a great deal of time, even three ſucceſſive nights. 
Our Phyſicians laugh at this reaſon. I do not ſee 
why Plautus makes Jupiter talk thus to Amphi- 


tryo. 


Tu tum Alcumena uxore antiquam in gratiam 
Redi : haud promeruit guamobrem vitio verteres. 

(6) Plaut. in Mea vi ſubacta eff facere (6) ; 

Ampbitr. ſub fi» 

rem. « You with your wife Alemena ftrait return 
To former love: ſhe merits not your anger, 


« Compell'd by my great pow'r to what was done: 


Becauſe as Jupiter took upon him the form of her 
husband, there was no occaſion for compulſion 3 and 
we have juſt been told that he put on that form be- 
cauſe he would not make uſe of force. A modern 
author makes uſe of this example of Aicmena to 
prove that an honeſt ignorance takes away the finful- 
neſs of an aQion, and has quoted ſome beautiful verſes 
„See the v. Of Moliere (7). Athouſand things Ty be ſaid upon 
Lettres contro le this head: it opens a large field for teflexions. Ob- 
Calvin.de Haim. ſerve there are ſome people that would have Plau- 
p. 2380, Kc tus's thought be underſtood thus: Alemena has been 


compelled to ſuffer me to enjoy ker, becauſe I bart 


bad the power of putting on your form, It it be fo, 
it muſt be ſaid that the Poet's meaning was much 
better than his expreſſion. : 

C] He made that night laſt as long as three ordinary 
ones.) One may perhaps without diſguſt read the 
following old French. Jupiter trouva une telle fa- 
veur en la Dame, qu'il prolongea cette nuit du jour 
& de Pautre nuit enjuivant, ce qui aurvit mu Lyco- 
pbron d'appeller Hercule TpioioTiye, , le lion de 

(8) Vigenere ſur trois nuits, comme fait auſſi Lucien (8). i. e.“ Jupiter 
PLilt. tom. a.“ found ſo great delight in the Lady that he length- 


fol. 17. edit. in ©* ened that night into the day and the night follow- 


4% ing. which cauſed Lycophron to call Hercules 
«« TpicioFipe, Aar, the lion of three nights, as Lucian 
has allo done.” Perhaps he had in his eye theſe 
words of Hyginus: Qi tam libens cum ea concubuit, 

(9) Hygin. cap. ut unum Diem uſurparet, duas noftes congeminaret (9). 

29. That is, Who enjoyed her with ſo much pleaſure, 
that he made uſe of one day, and joined two 
nights to it.” Lucijan's Dialogue, where he ſpeaks 
of the long night which Jupiter had with Alcmena, 
tells us that Mercury went to carry the Sun an order 
to keep himſelf quiet for three days, in order that 
Jupiter might have the time that was neceſſary to 
produce Hercules; one night not being ſufficient for 
the production of ſo great a warrior. Tebre ws 1, 

* ; 1:2 „r &F0TtMo Y, dba ros, 1. e. © It cannot 

{10) Lucius, ' then be finiſhed in one night (10).” It 1 

Dialog. Merc. & that Jupiter was not at all ſparing of the ſtuff; for 

Solis. See als the weight of the infant had like to have made the 

Diodorus Siculus, mother burſt: | 

bock 5. chip. 2. 


Tendebat gravitas uterum mibi, quodgue ferebam 


God 


Tantum erat, ut poſſes auctorem dicere tefti 
Ponderis efſe Fovem (11). (11) Ovid. Me, 
I. 9. ver. 238, 
„ien accompliſh'd ſigns did now excite 

& My travail to Alcides birth, whoſe weight 

« My belly ſtretch'd ; which bare ſo great a freight, 

That you might ſwear it was begot by Jove. 

| Sandys. 


There are a good many Authors, who aſſure us that 

that night was not made up of three but only of two 

nights (12). Others ſay that it laſted nine times as (12) Id. 4m, 
long as uſual. St. Jerome, who might have read it Ib. 1. Zig, ,, 
in the writings of two of the Fathers of the Church Fropert. liv 2. 

(13), does not however give into that notion; he |, b 4 
holds to the tradition of the double night: In Alc (13) Cle, 70 
menæ adulterio duas noctes Jupiter copulavit. i. e. lexand. in Pn. 
Jupiter put together two nights for his adultery . P. 20. Ar. 
« with Alcmena,” Jopiter at that time took his . 
leave of the women: Alcmena was the laſt mortal that 3 95 
he lay with. Niobe was the firſt; there had been fix- In in Alem 
teen generations from the one to the other (14) 3 ſuch 79m nu 

was the duration of the love of Jupiter for women. I prof 


But ſince the enjoyment of Alcmena was the laſt en- n gal 


tertainment of that ſort he was to have in this lib. 5, c. 2. 


world, was it not reaſonable that he ſhould make it 
— a long time ? Alcmena wondered at the en, of 
the night (15): it appeared long to her then; this (2j) Hygt 
makes for ke 3 and indeed ſhe was a very — 2 
virtuous woman (16), and if ſhe had loſt her ſight, ſhe (16) See the 
would not have deſerved ſuch a diſtich to have been Note IL]. 
made upon her as the following: | 


(17) The Con. 
re de Mare, 
Heory the 
Grcat's miſtreß. 


Cum longas noftes Moreta (17) ab amore rogaret, 
Favit amor votis, perpetuaſqgue dedit. | 


* Moreta lengthen'd nights of love did crave, 
Love heard, and darkneſs everlaſting gave. 


Sofia, the ſervant of Amphitryo, made an obſerva- 
tion worthy of him, when he perceived that the 
night continued longer than ordinary, He congratu- 
lates thoſe gallants that had not had their game 
cheap. V 


Ubi ſunt iſti ſcortatores, qui ſoli inviti cubant ? 

Hae nox ſcita i exercendo ſcorto condutto mal? (18). (13) Plauti An- 
. | phitr. Act. 1. 

« Where are thoſe whoremongers that lye alone 5c; . er. 130. 
« 'Tho' fore againſt their wills ? this night is fitted 


« To deal with high pric'd trumpets. 


ID She was Hill a maid.) Apollodorus relates 
that Electryo going to revenge the death of his 
ſons, committed his kingdom and his daughter Alc- 
mena into the hands of Amphitryo, after having 


made him ſwear that he would not make any attempt 


upon Alcmena till his return (19). Not long after (19) Apollo 
Amphitryo, having ſlain him by an accident, was 5/76. lb. 2. 
obliged to ſeek for a retreat He retired into Bœotia P 99 

with Alemena; and becauſe ſhe declar'd that ſhe would 

marry the perſon that ſhould revenge her brother's 

death, he engaged himſelf to proſecute that venge- 

ance, and entring into an aſſociation with ſome others, 

he carried the war home to. the Teleboes, who had 

ſlain the brothers of Alcmena (20). At his return (20) Ibid. p. 19% 
to Thebes, victorious and triumphant, he learnt that 

another ſelf had been lying with his miſtreſs. It is 

evident that it was not he that had the firſt favour : 

Alcmena had undoubtedly deferred the nuptials, at 

leaſt the conſummation of the marriage till Amphi- 

tryo had e ee the Teleboes. Jupiter know- 

ing that Amphitryo was coming back, and ous © | 
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(a1) Id. 


« 24 


10¹ 


Apollod. 


God had paſſed with Alemena. He did not find that his wife received him with thoſe 
tranſports which uſually accompany the firſt interview after an abſence z and he ſoon 
found the reaſon by the account which ſhe gave him of the laſt night. They that can 
pu themſelves in his place may tell us the thoughts which he had thereupon. He went 
orthwith to a Soothſayer, and was informed by Tireſias, that Jupiter, in the likeneſs 
of Amphitryo, had enjoyed Alcmena's embraces. This gave him ſome conſolation 
and it does not appear that his reſentment laſted long, becauſe on the following night 
he got a child upon his wife who was already pregnant by a God (a). Juno, by the (a) Ex Apotled. 


uſual effect of herjealouſy, diſturbed as much as lay in her power the delivery of this wo- 


man; and it was only by the management of a ſervant, that the ill deſigns of Lucina 
were eluded [E] who obſtructed Alcmena in her delivery. 


ſons : that which Jupiter 
was called Iphiclus (6). 


Clint 10g Rhadamanthus, and that her tomb was near that of Rhadamanthus, hard by Haliartus 
{c)Plutarch- is in Bœotia (c). Others ſay that ſhe was buried at Megara, and that the Oracle ap- 

pointed it, when the children of Hercules conſulted it upon a difference that was 
amongſt them; ſome being willing that ſhe ſhould be carried to Argos, the others de- 
firing chat ſhe might be removed to Thebes (4). She died upon the road on the fron- 


Antonini I. 

ralis Metam. cap. 
f J Pauſan. J. 1. 
page 39· 


(21) Id N 10h · 


(22) Schol. Ho- 
mri in Iliad. F. 


ver. 323 · 

(23) Gravidam 
ego illam bic re- 
liqui cum aben. 
Plautus Ampbit. 
Act. 2. Sc. 2. 
ver 34 I left 
ber here big with 


child when I 
went away. Et 


cum te gravidam, 
cum te pulchr2 
Plenam adſpicio, 
gaudeo, ibid. ver. 
£2. And I re- 
joice that I fee 
you finely big. 
Mercury had af- 
firmed the fame 
in the Prologue. 


order to crop this flower of virginity, there was no 
other time to be taken but that which Amphitryo 
ſhould ſpend in his voyage, got before him, and did 
what he had to do before the husband's arrival. Apollo- 
dorus adds, that Amphitryo having lain with Alcmena 
begot a child upon her, that was one night younger than 
Hercules. Aaxppiry 5 Jus dee maids, Ad wiv Heal 


d u mpao ur ayer, Af erf Iixaie (2 1). i. e.! But 


« Alcmena brought forth two ſons: to Jupiter Hercu- 
« les, who was one night older, and to Amphitryo 
« Iphicles.“ Here is a new confirmation of what 
I have to prove. The Scholiaſt upon Homer is more 
particular than Apollodorus : he ſays plainly that the 
marriage was not till after Amphitryo's return (22). 
In Plautus's Comedy the things run otherwiſe. Am- 
phitryo there leaves his wife with child when he 
does to the war (23). A mighty repaſt for Jupiter ! 
t would have been worſe if * had obſerved 
the unity of time, as Mademoiſelle le Fevre (Dacier) 
would have had him. It muſt have been ſaid, upon 
that ſuppoſition, that in ſtopping the Sun, Jupiter in- 
terrupted the whole courle of nature for the ſake 
of diverting himſelf a long time with a woman that 
was big with two children, and ſo near her reckon- 
ing, that if he had ſtayed a little longer, the midwife 
would have been obliged to have ſaid to him, Make 
room for me. Plautus has got but an unlucky alter- 
native: either his piece muſt be ſuppoſed to laſt ſe- 
veral months, or he muſt make a woman juſt ready 
to be delivered of twins, one of the moſt delicious 
morſels in the world for the greateſt of all Monarchs ; 
and that by ſuppoſing that this Ruler of Gods and 
Men had already begot one of thoſe twins. Take 
care that this Poet does not pretend, that Jupiter diſ- 
guiſed himſelf like Amphitryo, that he might come 
like a good husband to Alcmena's aſſiſtance, whilſt 
ſhe was in travail of the infant: it was the viſit of a 
man thoroughly amorous. See how Mercury ſpeaks 
in the Prologue : 


Et meus pater nunc intus hic cum ills cubat; 
Et hec ob eam rem nox eft facta longior, 
Dum illi qua cum volt voluptatem capit. 


Within my fire lies ſunk in her embraces; 
« And that's the reaſon that this night's protracted 
« Whilſt he enjoys the pleaſures he deſires. 


And Soſia's bringing out theſe words, 


5 24) Plaut. Am- Hæc nox ſeita'ſt exercendo ſcorto conduits malt (24), 


it, AR, .. 
de. I+ ver. 133. 


« This night is fitted to deal with high - pric'd 
« ſtrumpets.“ 


See how Mercury takes them up: 
Meus pater nunc pro bujus verbis ret & ſapienter 


facit, 
Qui complexus cum Alcumena cubat amans, animo 
el ſeguen,. | 
L 


tiers 


« According to this fellow's opinion my father is 
* doing what is right and prudent; for he is now 
lying with Alcmena, in the full poſſeſſion of her 
« affeftions and embraces.” 


He congratulates himſelf that he has removed every 
obſtacle that might interrupt the pleaſure of Jupiter, 
and he prepares himſelf ſo to continue his good of- 
fices, till the Gallant be ſatisfied. 


Bend & proſper? hoc hodie operis proceſſit mibi : 
Amovi a foribus naximam moleſtiam, 
Patri ut liceret tuto illam amplexarier. 


This day ſucceſs my labours has attended: 
« T from the doors have mov'd each obſtacle, 


„That Father Jove might kiſs his love in ſafety, 


Erroris ambo ego illas & denentiæ 
Complebo, atque omnem Amphitryonis familiam 
Adeo, uſque ſatietatem dum capiet pater 
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Bibl. I. 2. pag. 
97, & ſeq. Hy- 
gin- chap. 29, 
She brough t forth two . he lay with 


no more, a 


begat was named Hercules; that which was Amphitryo's ſon mentions only 
It is ſaid that after the death of Amphitryo ſhe married ale. 


Alius quam amat (25). 2 N 2 
« With madneſs and miſtake I thus will fill 4 & ſeg. 27 3s 


„Them both, and all Amphitryo's family 
Till Jupiter ſhall have ſatiety 
« Of her he loves. 


[E] By the management of a ſervant , the ill 


deſigns of Lucina (26) were eluded.) I follow Ovid in (26) She was 
this narration: Alcmena had been ſeven days in la- the Goddeſs that 
bour with horrible pains. Galanthis one of her wo- Preſided over wo- 


men, went backwards and forwards ; and ſuſpecting 
ſome witchcraft, becauſe ſhe ſaw a woman ſitting at 
the gate muttering, with her hands croſſed upon her 
knees («), ſhe went and told her that Alcmena was 
delivered. Lucina (for it was ſhe that had put her- 
ſelf in that poſture) had no ſooner heard thoſe words, 
but ſhe parted her hands and got up; which occa- 
ſioned Alcmena to be delivered. 


Subſedit in illa 
Ante fores ara, dextroque a poplite [xvum 
Preſſa genu, digitis inter ſe peftine junctis, 
Suftinuit partus. Tatita quoque carmina voce 
Dixit, & inceptos tenuerunt carmina partus. 


« She ſate before the gate 
« On yonder altar. Her right knee upholds 
« Her croſs left hand, her fingers knit in foldg 
* Delay'd delivery: ſhe with mutter'd ſpells 
Of ſecret power, the preſſing birth repells. 
Sandys. 


Una miniftrarum media de plebe Galantbis 

Flava comas, aderat faciendit firenua juſfs 
Officiis dilecta ſuis. Ea ſenſit inigua 

Neſcio quid Funone geri, dumgue exit & intrat 
Sepe fores, Divam reſidentem vidit in ara, 
Bracbiagus in genibuz, digitis connexa, tenentem; 


Ev 


men in labour. 
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(e) ldem, ibih tiers of Megara, as ſhe was returning from Argos to Thebes (e). Hercules was al- 
ready dead: ſhe had the affliction of ſurviving him; but on the other hand, ſhe 
had the ſatisfaction of holding the head of Hercules's perſecutor in her hands, and 
of plucking out his eyes [A]. It is related that her body diſappeared during the fu- 

(/) Plut. in Re- neral ceremonies, and that a ſtone was found in her bed (f), which gave Pau- 

Ge g. ſanias occaſion to ſay that ſhe was turned into ſtone (g). Antonius Liberalis re- 

b. 294- lates, that whilſt the Heraclides were buſied about Alcmena's obſequies, Jupiter com- 
manded Mercury to ſteal her away, and to tranſport her to the Elyſian Fields, in or- 
der to be married to Rhadamanthus. The order was executed, and a ſtone was put 
into the coffin, They who carried it, finding it very heavy, opened it, and there 
found inſtead of the body a ſtone, which they depoſited in a fiered wood, where 


(b) Antonini was afterwards the chapel of Alcmena at Thebes (5). Diodorus Siculus only obſerves 


— 7 pay that ſhe diſappeared, and that the Thebans paid her divine honours (i). They conti- 


7 Di 8 nued to ſhew her chamber in Pauſanias's time (x). Her altar was likewiſe to be ſeen at 
I * JICs 


ib. F. cap 4 Achens at the ſame time (7), The preſent which ſhe received from Jupiter for that (7) lem, Ib. , 


(4) Paufan. J. 9- long night which he had paſſed with her, was ſhewn at Lacedæ mon during ſeveral ages, * “ 


be tle Song as a very great rarity (n). Several very wonderful things are related concerning her 


after the nativity tomb [G]. Conſult the article of AMPHITRYO. 


of Chriſt 


Et, quetunque es, ait, dominæ gratare : levata eff text of Ovid and Pliny very well, If Mr. Bayle had 
Argolis Alcmene, potiturgue puerpera ute. been aware of it, it would have been a fit paſlage 
E x/iluit, jundtaſgue manus patefacta remiſit to have quoted here. Rem. Carr. 
(27) Ovid. Mt. Diva potent uteri: vinclis levor ipſa remiſſis (27). [F] She had the ſatisfation of bolding in her hands 
lib. 9. ver, 298, the head of Hercules's perſecutor, and plucking out his 
er. % Red-hair'd Galanthis, one of mean deſcent es.] Apollodorus tells us that the ſons of this Hero 
© In all employ ments ſtoutly diligent, Guns at Athens a good refuge againſt Eryſtheus ; and 
| & Beloved for her duty, doth miſdoubt that Hyllas, one of them, having ſlain him, cut off 
% Malicious Juno. Paſſing in and out, his head, and gave it to Alemena : Ka} my» ptr Si- 
« She ſaw the Goddels on the altar ſit; a @noriner AN diduon 4 d xoxo: Thy d 
« Her arms about her knees, her fingers knit. 
% Whate'er you be, rejoice with.us he ſaid ; 
„ joy ful Alemena hath her belly laid. « eyes out of it with a weaver's ſhuttle. 
« The Goddeſs great in child-birth, ſtarting, roſe ; [G] Several very wonderful things are related cen- 
« And parting her link'd fingers, eas'd my throws. cerning ber tomb. ] Ageſilaũs, King of Sparta, being deſir- 
' Sandys. ous to remove the relicks of Alemena to Lacedæ- 


mon, ſent ſome people to Haliartus to open the 
Pauſanias does not tell the ſtory with the ſame cir- tomb of this woman. There were found therein 


cumſtances. He ſays that there were ſeen at Thebes 
(23) They were the figures of certain women (28), which Juno had 
called <«gzxi- ſent to hinder Alcmena's delivery. The daughter of 
— = ok . Tireſias (29) deceived them by ſaying that Alcmena 
dw 2 day. © was delivered (30). In Pliny's time, the poſture of 
(29) Her name Which I have been ſpeaking, was ſtill taken for en- 
was Hifteriss chantment. To fit near a big-bellied woman, or any 
(30) Pauſan. lit. perſan that is taking a medicine, with fingers faſtned 
9: F. *9% In form of a comb, is ſorcery ; and this it is ſaid was 

experienced when Alcmena was in labour of Hercules. 

It is worſe if the hands are held acroſs one or both 
(31) Vigenere Annees. To this effect Vigenere (31) tranſlates theſe 
ſur la Phileſirate, words of Pliny : Adfidere gravidis vel cum remedium 
tom. 2. fol. 17. aJicui adbibetur, digitis pectinatin inter ſe implexis, 

veneficium eſt : idgue compertum tradunt Alemena Her- 

culem pariente. Pejus fi circa unum ambouve genua, 
(32) Pliny, lib. item poplites alternis genibus imponi (32). We ſhall 
28: c. 6. p. 579; ſee elſewhere (33) the liberty which Plautus has 
2 the note taken to ſuppoſe that Alcmena was delivered with- 

FJ ot the arti- out pain. 


cle TELEBOE&. $ («) RaBELAIS B. 3+ ch. 48. has rendred the 


two earthen veſſels, a bracelet of copper, and a braſs 
plate on which were graven letters that no body 
underſtood. * As they reſembled the Egyptian cha- 
rafters, Ageſilaũs had them copied, and (ent this co 

to the King of Egypt; defiring him to cauſe his 
Prieſts to explain the meaning thereof if they could 
(35). Plutarch adds that Agetoridas, Ageſilatis's 
Deputy, went to Memphis, where the Prophet Che- 


nuphis decyphered this inſcription. It contained an © 


order directed to the Greeks, that they ſhould live 
in peace, honour the Muſes, and determine their dif- 
ferences according to the rules of equity. The let- 
ters of the inſcription were agreeable to the characters 
which Hercules learnt under the reign of King Pro- 
teus. What is the moſt remarkable is, that the inha- 
bitants of Hehartus having had a very bad harveſt, 
and great inundations, believed that theſe evils were 


come upon them becauſe they had ſuffered Aleme- 


na's ſepulchre to be diſturbed. One reads ſuch re- 
flections in ſeveral Legends, on account of the di- 
membring or removing the bodies of Saints. 


ALCMEON. There have been ſeveral perſons of that name. The laſt perpetual Archon 


of Athens.was called ALCMEON. After him other Archons were created, whoſe 
office laſted but ten years. This alteration happened during the ſixth Olympiad, a 
(a) Euſetii little before Romulus built the city of Rome (a). Herodotus mentions one Alcmeon 
CR who lived at Athens in the time of Crœſus, and who did a thouſand good offices to the 
% Herod, 1, 6. Ambaſſadors whom that King ſent to Delphi (5). Crœſus being informed thereof, cauſed 
une. him to come to his court, and gave him leave to take from his treaſury as much gold 
as he could carry, One may read in Herodotus the expedients that Alcmeon made uſe 
of to get himſelf well loaden. Crœſus made him till other preſents, infomuch that he 
put him into a capacity of adding great luſtre to his family at Athens; it was one of 
che molt conſiderable there. The Alcmeonides (that is to ſay the deſcendants of 
Alcmeon) diſtinguiſhed themſelves there on many occaſions z and, above all, in 
ſtoutly oppoling the tyranny which Piſiſtratus and his ſons endeavoured in vain 
to perpetuate. I believe this is the ſame Alcmeon that was General of the Athe- 
(©) Plut. i Se- Nians in the war which was undertaken for the protection of the temple at Delphi 
Un, p.84. by the ſollicitation of Solon (c). I find in Plutarch one Alcmeon that was a great 


enemy of Themiſtocles (d). There are in Moreri's Dictionary ſeveral miſtakes con- 9 Lv a 
. r1/tid. (uo ν 
| p. 334 E. 


72 I | cerning 


(m) dee the note 
[ f the arti- 
cle '' ELEBOES, 


pans ikea avis (34). i. e. * He preſented the head (34) Apolloacri 
** which was cut off to Alcmena. And ſhe dug the 3 J. 2. p. 151. 
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cerning the word Alcmeon [4]. I am going to ſpeak ſeparately of two perſons who 


are of that name. 


A] There are in Moreri's Dictionary ſeveral mi ſ- 
takes concerning the word Alemeon.] I. It is not true 
that Alcmeon, the laſt perpetual Archon, lived about 
the zooth or zoiſt year of Rome. Euſebius, who 
quoted for this, places the laſt of the x or Archons 
before the foundation of Rome. . Beſides, the 
z301lt year of Rome does not anſwer to the year of 
the world 3300 ; but to about the year 3530, accord- 
ing to Petavius, or to the year 3498, according 
to Calviſius. III. Alemeon, the perpetual Ar. 
chon, is not the ſame Alcmeon that received ſo many 

(1) leis faid © preſents from Crceſus (1). He lived about 190 years 
however in the before the firſl year of that Monarchs reign. IV. 
Dutch edition. The Jaſt year of his reign anſwers to the 206th of 
Tuc uppement Rome V. Herodotus, whom Moreri quotes, does not 
One #99 ſay that Alemeon ſucceeded his father Megacles, in the 
het been office of Perpetual Archon; nor that the Embaſſadors 
annual Archon of Crœſus asked Alemeon, if he was willing to join 
of Aticns. with their Maſter to go to Delphi ; nor that after he 
had promiſed them to do it, the King made him a pre- 

fent of a, much gold as he could — nor that hav- 

ing perceived that Alemeon had loaded himſelf with 

gold, beyond his ſtrength, he cauſed him te be carried 

to his houſe with his burden, becauſe he was not able 

to walk by reaſon of his load. cannot conceive 

why he quotes Herodotus when he has fo ſtrangely 

falſified what he ſays. VI. Alcmeon, the ſon of Am- 

phiaraiis, did not marry Callirrhoe after the death of 

Alpheſibea his firſt wife : mo os _ during = 

- ſecond marriage (2). VII. Plutarch does not fay 
xm 4 that the fable f Alemeon ſignifies, that he flew his 
anther witneſs, mother, that is to ſay, his privies, to go and live in 
Ovid de Remed- the country; which is expreſſed to us by the river of 
22 Pig his father-in-law. Would not any one think that 
dla Moreri had read in Plutarch that Alemeon had geit 
y amaret, himſelf: it is what theſe words naturally import, i, 
Callirrboe fecit tua ja mere, ceſt a dire ſa partie. I am apt to be- 
parte recep?a tort. lieve that in the room of partie, our author had ſaid 
© hoc Go = patrie: but that does not bring him out of the difficul- 
« ceived inte ty; for Plutarch has not ſaid that Alemeon deſtroyed his 
« part of his bed, country, or that he uſed it ill: He ſays on the con- 
„breche bro- trary, that Alcmeon declining the Magiſtracies, and 
5 3 avoiding ſeditions, factions, and calumnies, choſe for 
« 5 — himſelf a ſmall retreat, that he might live there in quiet; 
« Phegis. and that it is thus he had fled from the furies (3). VIII. 
(3) Plutarch. de Euſebius's Chronicle is ſtill more improperly quoted to 
elle k. 602+ explain what the fable has ſaid of Alemeon; for of 
what uſe is it for the explication of this fable, to ſay 

that Thebes was plundered, that Tirefias was made a 

priſoner, and that his daughter Manto was conſecrated 

to the ſervice of Apollo ? IX. It is not true that Euſe- 

bius refers theſe things to the 817 year of Abrabam. 

He ſays nothing about the plundering of Thebes : He 

ſpeaks in general of the ſeven Captains that attacked 

that city, and of their deſcendants who renewed the 


- 


war;; he ſpeaks, I ſay, of the firſt of thoſe expediti- 

ons under the year 784, and of the laſt under the 

year 823. In the Xth place, neither Euſebius, nor 

any other Hiſtorian has related that Alemeon's expe- | 

dition againſt Thebes was unfortunate (4) for it was (4) Obſerve how 
then that the Epigoni plundered the city, &c. XI. Moreri ſpeaks 
They did not take along with them the poor blind — _ 4 
Tireſias : He fled along with the other Thebans 1689 and in that 
before the enemy entred the city. XII. They did of Holland, A. 
not take a great booty, to revenge tbe diſponour Pros ſa malben- 
their father. He ſhould have Gai that to revenge e **pedition 
the diſhonour of their fathers, they undertook a * bs — yt 
cond expedition. XIII. It is not true that the Philo- « frtunate The- 
ſopher Alcmeon has demonſtrated that the Moon has © ban expeditions 
one 2 property, that it never comes to an end. 

He has ſuppoſed the eternity of that Planet. It is a 

thing that can only be ſuppoſed; and it is a ne- 

gligence more unpardonable in a Prieſt, than any other 

author, to ſay that any one has demonſtrated that 

the Moon is eternal, and that the immortal foul turns 

always round like the Sun. XIV. Euſebius ſays 

nothing of Alcmeon the Philoſopher. and it is un- 

doubtedly the Poet that he meant, when he aid, 

Alcmeon clarus habetur, & Leſthes Lesbius qui par- 

vam fecit Tlhadem. i. e. Alcmeon flouriſhed then, 

and likewiſe Leſches the Lesbian who compo- 

* ſed a ſmall Iliad.“ XV. He has mentioned him 

under the 31ſt Olympiad and not under the 69th. 

XVI. It is not true that Plutarch in his Life of Solon 

quotes an Hiſtorian called Alemeon. Obſerve Plu- 

tarch's words: they will ſerve to ſhew how the Co- 

pyiſts plunge headlong into the groſſeſt blunders: 


Oi nie charny es in} Todrey dri Thy rd, ws, N 


yew @uciv "Egpinno; 'Evar3y Toy Ea wor, Ovre Vb Al- 

ins 6 ßirap Tor" vipnxer, ih Tolg Thy AtAPGr vropriguns 

oy *AAxpprttiry, v Eamon, Amed Spar dere ip t 

Te (5). i. e. However he was not deſigned to be (5) Plutare. 1 
„the Commander in this war, as Hermippus ſays p. 845 4; 
* Euanthus of Samos relates. Nor has even Æſchi- 

nes the Orator ſaid ſo, and in the Delphic Com- 

« mentaries Alcmeon, and not Solon, was the Athe- 

„ nian General.” Lloyd and Hofman have found 

the pretended Hiſtorian Alcmeon in this paſſage of 

Plutarch: In De/phorum Commentariis, ſay they, ci- 

tatur à Plutarcho in Solone. i. e. In the Delphic 

« Commentaries he is quoted by Plutarch in his Life 

of Solon.” It is evident that theſe De/phic Commen- 

taries are the work which they attribute to Alcme- 

on, and pretend to have been quoted by Plutarch; 

I am ſurprized that Voſſius is fallen into ſuch a miſ- 

take. Alemæon, ſays he (6), in De/phorum Commen- (6) Voſlius 4; 
tariis "Adxpouiuy iy Toi, Tay A dreh⁰α, citatur Hiſt. Græc. pag 
a Plutarcho in Solone. i. e. Alcmeon in his Del. 591+ 

« phic Commentaries is quoted by Plutarch in his 

Life of Solon. | 


ALCMEON, the ſon of Amphiaraiis and Eriphyle the ſiſter of Adraſtus, flew his 
mother in obedience to the command of his father. You fhall know immediately the 
reaſon of fo ſtrange a command. Amphiaraiis looked upon Eriphyle as the cauſe of 
his death. He would not go to war againſt the Thebans ; for being a great Diviner 
he had foreſeen that if he went thither he ſhould there periſh. Beſides, he had 
promiſed with an oath, that in all the diſputes he might have with Adraſtus, he would 
be wholly guided by his wife's advice. They had a diſpute about an expedition to 
Thebes. Adraſtus was for having Amphiaraũs engage in it. Amphiaraiis would have 
nothing to do with it, and diſſuaded the others from it. Eriphyle decided the diſpute ac- 
cording to the deſire of Adraſtus, having been gained over by a fine necklace (a) which 0) Se the notes 
Polynices offered her (b), and ſhe accepted, without regarding the injunction that her Sn 
huſband had laid upon her to receive nothing from Polynices. She is by that means concerning the 
become a great ſubje& of common places, and moral reflections, in the hands of the % fe 


(6) Hyginus, 


cenſurers of the ſex. It is well known that Amphiaraũs, having betaken himſelf to flight cha. 73 ys, 


(e)Rather betieys After the defeat of his army, was ſwallowed up by a gulph which a thunderclap had ut ea 


gave the neck - 


bande Steu- Opened in his way. He had given orders to his ſons, before he marched againſt. Thebes, lace, and tha: 
tha Tha * as ſoon as their age would permit they ſhould ſlay Eriphyle. All the other Gene- * 


vered the place 


wet only the rals, except Adraſtus, periſhed in that war. Their ſons took a reſolution ten years where Amphi- 
H 


aralis had hid 


Wt give he. * after to go and revenge the repulſe, and they made choice of Alcmeon for their Gene- 3 


5 beca 
Enphyle 
area, ad 


ue raliſſimo, Eriphyle, again won by preſents, ſollicited them to this war. Therſander 
© the ſon of Polynices, had preſented her with a necklace (c), and a mantle (d). Whar- 


Coed In ever deſire Alcmeon might have to ſlay his mother before he accepted of the 


5 2 command 
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ſe) Pauſanias lib. 
8 p. 255, calls 
her Alpbeſibea. 


ALC 
command of the army, he marched againſt Thebes, without having executed the order 
of Amphiaraiis. The expedition proved very fortunate : The Thebans, by the advice 
of Tireſias, abandoned their city, which was plundered and ruined, Alcmeon, tranſ- 
ported with new rage, after having learnt that Eriphyle had ſuffered her ſelf to be cor- 
rupted by preſents againſt him alſo, made no further difficulty of laying her when he 
had confiited the Oracle. Some writers maintain that his brother Amphilochus aſſiſted 
him in the parricide; but a much greater number ſay otherwiſe, Alcmeon, haunted 
by the furies on account of that action, retired to Pſophis in Arcadia, where he expi- 
ated his crime in the hands of Phegeiis, according to the ceremonies in ſuch caſes ap- 
pointed, and married Arſinoe (e) Phegeiis's daughter, to whom he made a preſent 
of the ſame. necklace and mantle that had been given to Eriphyle. There ariſing a 
great famine, recourſe was had to the Oracle, who ordered that Alcmeon ſhould take 
refuge with Acheloiis. He arrived in his country, after much wandring ; received afreſh 
the ceremonies of expiation; married Callirrhoe the daughter of Acheloiis, and ſettled 
upon a corner of land which the river had formed [4 by heaping up the ſand. 
Callirrhoe declared to him that ſhe would not bed with him, if he did not make her a 


preſent of Eriphyle's necklace and mantle. That obliged him to go back to Phegeiis, 


„ Extrafted 
trom Apollodor. 
Biblrothec, lib. 3 
p- 187, & ſeg. 
See alſo Diod. 
Sic. I. 5. ch. 6. 
(z) Amen o- 
lim Tragicorum 
pulpita laſſavit 


Furore ſuo, nunc 


71s fabulam ha- 
bet. Barthius in 
Statium, tom. 2. 
pag. 449- Le. 
* Alemæon for- 
« merly ſurfeit- 
« ed the ſtages 
« of Tragedians 
« with his rav- 


« is now no play 
«© remaining that 
« bears his name. 


(1) Pauſan. I. 8. 
Page 255 


of whom he obtained the necklace, after having made him believe that he had learnt 
from the Oracle, that the perſecution of the Furies would not ceaſe, till he had offered 
up that necklace to Apollo. Phegeũs found out afterwards that Alcmeon intended that 
preſent for Callirrhoe, whereupon he ordered his two ſons to purſue and kill him, 
which they did; and, becauſe Arſinoe was offended at it, they carried her to Te- 
gea in a cheſt, and charged her with the murder. Some ſay that Alcmeon diverted 
himſelf during his madneſs with the Propheteſs Manto, daughter of Tireſias, and 
that he had two children by her (f). See the ſequel of all this in the article of CAL- 
LIRRHOE. The Furies of Alcmeon made a great noiſe upon the ſtage of ancient 
Greece (g); but we have none of thoſe Tragedies now remaining [B]. hat has been 


ſaid of his tomb deſerves to be conſidered [C]. The Oropians who were more forward 
1 than all other people to rank Amphiaraus amongſt the Gods, excluded Alcmeon from (5) Pat. |, 
thoſe divine honours which they conferred upon his father and brother: They excluded F, Punt i 
him from them, I ſay, becauſe of his parricide (). It is remarked that a certain Per- rn 


ſian, named Orontes, very much reſembled him (i). 


(*) He v al 
led AMPHILO0- 


There are Hiſtorians who ſay that Alcmeon, after the ſecond Theban war, went into CHv5. * 
Folia, upon the perſuaſion of Diomedes; that he aſſiſted him to conquer that country te. © 


ticle. 


and Acarnania; and that having been ſummoned to join in the Trojan expedition, 2 
« ing, but there Diomedes went thither, but that Alcmeon ſtaid in Acarnania, and to do honour to jib. 1c. 
his brother (&), he built a city which he called Argos of Amphilochus (5). Obſerve (7) Clem Ale. 


that he propheſied in Acarnania (). 


[4] He ſettled upon a corner of land which the 
river Achelous had formed.) It will not be amiſs to 
explain Apollodorus by a paſſage of Pauſanias, which 
imports that Alcmeon, after having flain his mother, 
fled from Argos to Pſophis, where he married Al- 
pheſibea the daughter of Phegeiis (1). The marriage 
did not remove the diſorder of his mind; he had 
therefore recourſe to the Oracle, which ordered him 
to retire upon land that was quite new, and pro- 
duced fince the murder of Eriphyle. He was aſſured 
that the Furies would not purſue him thither. Hav- 
ing then found in the mouth of the river Achelous, 
a piece of land which the waves had carried thither, 
he there took up his abode, and married Callirrhoe. 

B] We: have none of thoſe Tragedies now remaining. ] 
1 do not queſtion but the two verſes, which Plutarch 
has inſerted in one of his books, were taken from 
ſome of thoſe pieces. The common place which 
Plutarch touches in that paſſage is more important 


than one is aware of: it regards a failing which is 


obſervable every where. I mean that of thoſe 
who reproach their neighbour with a vice which them- 
ſelves are guilty of, or which is not ſo great as their 
own. Alcmeon .reproaches Adraſtus with being the 
brother of a woman that killed her husband ; Adra- 
tus anſwers him, And as for your part, you flew 
your own mother. It is not proper to ſet up for a 
Cato or a Cenſor, when ones Elf is full of faults. 
Ox ponds p0r%,ov Acidopr on; , PTL 0 Teopoars. 
MI Acre, adrdg av Eri\ibipes, 


lib. 10. p. 318. 
Stromat. |. I. Þ 
33+ 
"Avdpoxlevs yureuxes ve d: 
Tor * 6 *Adxpuatioy, Ti ow I Y -; ox d 
WAG idle dar mpor Piper Grudks, m_ 
Ev 0” aire ap Ys phnTpes J c iythare (2). (2) Plutarch 4 


capierdii ex ini 
- mic. utilitate, 
« Object not adultery to another, when you yourſelf p. $8, 

« are a Catamite ; nor accuſe him of profuſion, when 


* you are a ſordid niggard. Alcmeon threw this 
„ taunt in the teeth of Adraſtus, 


„The woman who killed her husband was your 
« ſiſter, | 


% But what ſaid Adraſtus? He did not retort upon Alc- 
% meon another perſon's but his own crime. 


« You flew your mother with your own hand. 


[C] What has been ſaid of his tomb deſerves to be con- 


ſidered.] This tomb was at Pſophis in Arcadia: It 


had hardly any magnificence or ornaments ; but it 
was ſurrounded with cypreſs-trees, ſo high that they 
could cover with their ſhade the hill that overlooked 
the city. They were not cut down becauſe they were 
ſuppoſed ſacred to Alemeon, and they were called the 
Virgins (3). 


(3) Idem, ibid- 
Pauſan. I 8. P 
2339 


ALCMEON, a native of Crotona, and diſciple of Pythagoras. It is thought that 5 
he was the firſt that wrote upon natural Philoſophy (a). He held ſome very hetero- (7) Pans; 


in omnimoda Hi,. 


dox opinions, as that the Moon was eternal, and that our foul is in a perpetual motion apud Lacn. ; 
like the Sun. This is what Laertius ſays of him. Cicero repreſents this Philoſopher's — 


Clem. Alexana. 


ſyſtem better; for what can be more inaccurate than to make choice, amongſt all the Sni. |. 1 
heavenly bodies, to whole nature Alemeon attributed eternity, of that whole variati- . 


Ser m. 1. 
On 


(1) Artig. 
ey. Hi. 
c 95. Me 
in his note 
pointed ou' 
fault to hir 


11 ſupra, 


(1) Sim.] 
Hit. de 
Angler. 
Twyſden 
1: col. 1 


(a) In t 
of Mr. 
tranſlatio 


Rapin's 

of Engl 
1. B. 3. 
faid to be 
thumbriz 
(5) Cay 
Literar. 
p. 420. 
len. All 


1720. 


e) Cay 
ſupra 

4 De F 
2. . 


(e) Cay 
ſupra, 


S 


rer 


7.5 
l 
J. 
ex. 
1 


il, 


(1) Auig. Ca- 
ey. Hiſt. Mirao. 
cos Meurſius 
in his notes has 

inted out that 
fault to him · 


(e) Rap. ibid. 
Fim Dunelm. 
101 [pra col. 


10). a 
(f) Rapin, «6: 
ſopra, page 173, 
calls him Al- 
phuald I, See 

d neon Dunelm. 


zi ſupra, col. 3 


(i Sim. Dunelm. 
Hiſt. de Geft. 
Angler, apud 
Twyſden, tom. 
1. col. 111. 


(a) In the notes 
of Mr. Tindal's 
mg of 
in's Heer 
of 3 
1. B. 3. he is 
faid to be a Nor- 
thumbrian, 
(5) Cave, HP. 
Literar, Fc. 8. 
P- 420. edit. Co- 
In. Allcbrog, 
4720. 


4 Cave, ubi 


«pra, 


(©) De Hiſt. Lat. 


Lac 30. 
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ons are moſt apparent, I mean the Moon? Therefore he ſhould have ſaid, like 
Cicero (b), that this Philoſopher attributed Divinity to all the Stars, and the ſame to (7) Cicero 4: 
our ſoul. But as it is the property of bad ſyſtems, not to hang well together, we ſee f % Perm, 
that our Alcmeon did not reaſon conſequentially, when he made a great diſtinction be- _ 
twixt the knowledge of the Gods, and that of men. He ſaid that the Gods knew 
things manifeſtly, and that men could only conjecture (c). This is what they can ſay (% Liert. in 
that acknowledge one only and true God; but thoſe who take Stars and human Sous 
for ſo many Gods, make themſelves ridiculous of courſe, if they pretend that human 


and divine knowledge differ any otherwiſe than in degree. Ir is not true that this Alc- 
meon died of the pedicular diſtemper [A. | 


[A] It is not true that he died of the pedicular diſ- about our Alcmeon ; it is upon Aleman the Poet 
temper. JAntigonusCaryltius has miſtaken one perſon for that he makes ſeveral obſervations : but having ſaid 
another, when he ſaid that Alcmeon the Naturaliſt that Pherecydes the Philoſopher died of the diſeaſe 
had that diſeaſe ; he took, I fay, Alcmeon the Diſciple of which we are here ſpeaking (2), he would (2) lian. war, 
of Pythagoras, for the Poet Alcman (1). Charles undoubtedly have given him the priority before N. J. 4c 28, 
Stephens does not content himſelf with ſaying that Alcmeon, if he had ſpoken of the latter, with 
Alcmeon the Philoſopher died of the pedicular relation to that fort of diſeaſe. The errors 
diſeaſe ; he ſays further that he was the firſt that of Charles Stephens are found in Father Leſcalo- (3) 7" Cicer. de 
died of it, and he had the authority of lian pier (3). Nat, Deor. p. 41. 
for it. Theſe are two falſhoods : lian ſays nothing | 


ZALCRED deſcended from King Ida by his ſon Etric (a), whom Rapin calls (OY) fn 
Alaric, and ſays he was Ida's natural fon. Moll Ethelwold (c), who was not of the Twyſden, Hip. 
Royal Blood, having been choſen King of Northumberland, his election cauſed great f. . 4 e, 
diviſions in that Kingdom, the Nobles thinking they had as much right as he to aſpire to (5) H. 4 Ang. 
the crown. Among them was Alcred, who having conſpired ſecretly againſt Moll ( Ran (li. 
found means to draw him into his ſnares, and having killed him, he was crowned in b. 272) calls him 
his ſtead in the year 765 (d). Moll's party, which had been reduced very low by his wn 
death, having gained ground again, all Alcred's friends left him, ſo that he was obliged (% Cbr-n. 4. 
to quit the throne, and to fly to Cynoth King of the Picts, for fear of falling into the oy ud 25 
hands of his enemies (e), who would probably have treated him as he had done his tom. 1. P. 138. 
predeceſſor : This happened in the year 774, ſo that Alcred reigned only about nine 
years; he had two 2 Oſred and Alcmund. Oſred was made King in 789, after 
Elfwald (/) had been murthered ; but he reigned only a few months [4]. We will 


ſay ſomething of Alcmund in the article of King ALDULE. 


[4] Oſfred reigned only a few months.] Rapin ſays, wards he was obliged to go into baniſhment. About 
he made himſelf ſo contemptible, that the very ff two years after, viz. A. D. 792, he came back being 
year of his reign he was confined in a monaſtery. invited by ſome Noblemen, who had promiſed upon 
Simeon of Durham (1) tells us that Oſred, having been oath to — him; but his army having forſaken 
betrayed by his Nobles, was deprived of the crown, him, he was taken and killed the 14th of October 
and thrown into a monaſtery at York, and that after- 792, by order of King Ethelred. 


© ALCUINUS or ALBINUS (FLACCUS) a famous Engliſh writer in the eighth 
Century, was born in Yorkſhire (4), or, as others tell us, not far from London, He 
was at firſt a ſcholar of Venerable Bede, and afterwards of Egbert Archbiſhop of 
York (b). He was Deacon of the church of that city, and Abbot of St. Auguſtin's in 
Canterbury. He flouriſhed in the year 780. In 793 he was ſent for to France by 
Charlemagne, in order to oppoſe the hereſy of Felix Orgelitanus, and received by him 
with the utmoſt honour. The year following he attended that Prince to the council of 
Francfort, and was recommended by him as a perſon well ſkilled in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
upon which he was admitted a member of that council. Charlemagne gave him the 
Abbeys of Ferrara, St. Jodocus, and St. Lupus. In the year 796 he deſired leave 
of him to retire from ſecular affairs, which was refuſed him; however he had 
the Abbey of St. Martin at Tours, and another Abbey given him. In the year 798 
he wrote againſt Felix Orgelitanus, whom he had before endeavoured to prevail upon 
by the molt courteous and obliging letters imaginable. In the year 799 he was deſired 
by Charlemagne to attend him in his journey to Rome; but he excuſed himſelf on account 
of his weakneſs and old age. In 801 he congratulated Charlemagne newly declared Emperor 
upon his return from Italy, and importuned him ſo warmly for leave to retire from court, 
that at laſt he obtained it. He went immediately to his Abbey of St. Martin at Tours, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his life in devotion and ſtudy, and inſtructing the 
youth in the ſchool which he founded in that city, though the Emperor endeavoured 
frequently by letters to recal{ him to court (c). Voſſius tells us (d), that Charlemagne 
founded the Univerſicy of Paris by his advice; and other writers inform us, that ſe- 
veral other Univerſities, as that of Tours, Soiſſons, &c. owe their original or age nr 
to him (e). In ſhort France was likewiſe obliged to him for the flouriſhing ſtate of polite 
learning in that and the following ages. He underſtood the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages extremely well, and was an excellent Orator, Philoſopher, Mathema- | 
tician, and Divine (f), and the moſt learned of all the Engliſh writers after Bede and % Voſſus, 4: 
Adhelme (g). Vollius ſays, that he was Almoner and Privy-Counſellor to Charle- ( Rateus, 4: 


magne. He died at Tours on Whitſunday the 19th of May 804, and not in 790, as —_ — 
2 it's 2, C. 17. 
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(b) Script. Ai · Pit's falſely affirms (H). He was buried in the church of St. Martin in that city, and 
e epitaph of twenty four verſes of his own compoſition (i) was inſcribed upon his Tomb. 
4 Ezi- His ſtyle is very neat and lively; he writes with a great deal of ſpirit, and his expreſſions 
„„ extremely pure conſidering the age in which he lived; and the turn which he gives to () Dy p;, 


elegance in things is very agreeable. In ſhort, he wants neither eloquence, nor even po- 7 der 
liteneſs and elegance in his compoſitions (h). He wrote many books, the greateſt part tn (. TIP 


of which are ſtill extant, We ſhall give a catalogue of them in a note [A]. — Mong, 


We foall give a catalogue of them in a note.) 
1 * 1 and publiſhed in one 
volume in folio, by Andrew du Cheſne at Paris in 
1617. They are divided into three parts; the firſt 
contains the tracts upon Scripture ; the ſecond thoſe 
upon Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Morality ; and the 
third Hiſtorical Treatiſes, Letters, and Poems. The 
firſt part contains the following works: Interrega- 
tiones & Reſponſiones ; ſeu Liber Quæſtionum in Ge- 
nefin ; i. e.“ Queſtions and Anſwers upon the Book 


„of Genefis.” Dia ſuper illud Geneſeos, Factamus 


(1) Specilep, 
tom. 9. by 


(2) Du Pin, 261 


hominem ad imaginem noſtram; i. e. A Diſcourſe 
«« upon theſe words in Geneſis, Let us make man in 
« our own image.” Enthiridium ſeu Expoſitio pia 
brevis in ſeptem Pſalmos Penitentiales, in Eſalmum 
centeſimum octodecimum, & in Pſalmos graduales ad 
Arnonem das oy Salisburgienſem; i. e. An 
« Enchiridion, or a ſhort Expoſition of the ſeven Peni- 
« tential Pſalms, and the hundred and eighteenth Pſalm, 
« and the Pſalms of Degrees, dedicated to Arno 
« Archbiſhop of Saltzburg.” It was printed ſepa- 
rately at Paris 1547 in 8vo; but without the Preface, 
which was firſt publiſhed by Lucas Dacherius (1). 
De Pſalmorum Uſu Liber; i. e. Of the Uſe of 
« Pſalms,” with divers Forms of On fitted for 
daily uſe, dedicated to Fredegiſus his Scholar. Off- 
cia per Ferias ; i. e. Offices for the holy days.” 
Epiſtola de illo Cantici Canticorum loco, Sexaginta 
ſunt Reginæ &c. i. e. An Epiſtle concerning that 
«« place in the Canticles. There are threſcore _ 
« . Commentaria in Ecilefiaſten ; i. e. Com- 
« mentaries upon Eccleſiaſtes,” printed at Baſil 
1531, 8vo. Commentariorum in S. Joannis Evangelium 
Libri ſeptem ; i. e. Seven Books of Commentaries 
% upon St. John's Goſpel,” printed at Strasburg 
1527. At the end of this part of Alcuinus's works 
it is obſerved, that he undertook by Charlemagne's 
order the correction of the whole text of the Vul- 
gate Bible, and that this work is ſtill to be found in 
the Library of Vauxcolles, with his verſes-upon it 
(2), intitled, Epigrammata de Recognitione & Enen- 


Letter of Alcuinus upon the queſtions, which might 
be raiſed concerning the Son of God. Theſe are the 
pieces contained in the ſecond part. The firſt work 
concerning Diſcipline is that intitled, De Divinis Officiis 
Liber, five Expoſitio Rimani Ordinis ; i. e. A Diſ- 
** courſe concerning the divine Offices, or, an Expo- 
«* fition of the Roman Office.” This is publiſhed 
with his name, but it was written by a later author ; 
ſince it mentions Hilperic, who lived in the tenth 
Century, and contains many obſervations, which be- 


long to a later age, than that of Alcuinus (6). De (6) "op" 
Ratione Septuageſimæ, Sexageſime, & Duinguageſi- Cave, oh 


me Epiſtola ; which is an Epiſtle to Charlemagne 
concerning the Septuage/ima, Sexageſima, and Duin- 
quage/ima, and the difference of the number of weeks 
in t, with that Emperor's Anſwer upon the 
ſame ſubject. De Bapitiſmi Ceremoniis ad Odvinum 
Presbyterum Epiſtola ; i. e. An Epiſtle to Odwin 
the Presbyter concerning the Ceremonies of Bap- 
* tiſm.” De iiſdem Ceremoniis alia Epiſtola ; i. e: 
* Another Epiſtle concerning the ſame Eremonies 
Father Sirmond very juſtly denies this to have been 
written by Alcuinus, ſince it belongs to Amilarius of 
Treves. De Confeſſtone peccatorum ad pueros S. Mar- 
tini Epiſtola ; i. e. A Letter to the youths of St. 
Martin concerning the Confeſſion of fins.” Sacra- 
mentorum Liber; i. e. A Book of Sacraments,” or 
Maſſes for ſeveral holy days. Homilie III. 1. De 
Silentio, in quo miſſum eſt incarnatum Verbum. 2. In 
Nativitate B. Marie. 3. In Feſto omnium Sanctorum. 
i. e. Three Homilies; the 1ſt upon the Incarna- 
* tion, the 2d upon the Nativity of the Virgin, 
* and the third upon the Feaſt of All-Saints."” 
Theſe Homilies are taken from Paulus Diaconus's 
Book of Homilies, and very probably are not Alcui- 
nus'ss Vita Antichriſti ad Carolum Magnum; i. e. 
The Life of Antichriſt, dedicated to Charlemagne.” 
De Virtutibns & Vitiis ad Widonem Comitem Liber ; 
i. e. A Diſcourſe concerning Virtues and Vices, 
dedicated to Earl Wido.” De ſeptem Artibus 
Liber imperfectus; i.e. © An imperfect Book con- 


ſupra. datione totius divine Scripture (3). * cerning the ſeven Arts.” There are only two 
(3) Cave, ubi The ſecond. part contains the following Tracts: chapters remaining, viz. of Grammar and Rhetoric, 
ſupra, De Fide S. S. Trinitatis, Libri III, ad Carolum Mag- with a tranſition to Logic. Grammatica 3 i. e. The 


(4) Cave, ui 
pra. 


3 Du Pin, abi 


pra. 


num; cum Invocatione ad S. Trinitatem & Symbole Fi- 
dei; i. e. Three Books concerning the Faith in the 
« Holy Trinity, addreſſed to Charlemagne; with an 
« Invocation to the Holy Trinity, and the Creed.” 
De Trinitate ad Fridegiſum Quæſtiones xxviii, ſeu 
Confeſſio five Doctrina de Deo; 1. e. Twenty eight 
« Queſtions concerning the Trinity, addreſſed to 
% Fridegiſus, or a Confeſſion or Doctrine concerning 
„% God.” De Differentia æterni & ſempiterni, im- 
mortalis & perpetui, evi & temporis Tpiſtola; i. e. 
„A Letter to explain what time, eternity and age, 
% Kc. are.” De Anime Ratione Liber, ad Eulaliam 
Virginem; i. e. A Treatiſe concerning the Soul, 
dedicated to the Virgin Eulalia.“ Contra Feli- 
cem Orgelitanum Epiſcopum, Libri VII. i. e. Seven 
Books againſt Felix Biſhop of Urgel,” who main- 
tained that Jeſus Chriſt might properly be called the 
adopted Son of God with regard to his humun na- 
ture. This was written in 798, and is falſly aſcribed 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum to Paulinus of Aquileia. 
Epiſtola ad Elipandum; i. e. An Epiſtle to Elipan- 
dus,“ Biſhop of Toledo upon the ſame ſubjeR.” 
Epiſtola Elipandi ad Altuinum ; i. e. An Epiſtle 
of Elipandus to Alcuinus,” in defence of his opinion, 
written with great virulence and in a very barbarous 
ſtyle (4). Contra Elipandi Epiſtolam Libellt ; i. e. 
Four Books in anſwer to Elipandus's Epiſtle,” 
which are written with great candour and modera- 
tion (5). At the end of theſe four Books is an Ad- 
vertiſement of Alcuinus concerning the origin of 
Felix's error, and the retractation which he made; 
the Letter of Elipandus to Felix; the Confeſſion of 
Faith, which he made after he had retracted; and a 


« Grammar,” was publiſhed ſeparately at Hanow. 
*« 1605. De Rhetorica, & de Virtutibus Dialogus ; 
i. e. A Dialogue upon Rhetoric and the Virtues,” 
printed at Paris in 4to, 1599. Dialectica; i. e. Lo- 
« pic,” in a Dialogue between Charlemagne and Al- 
cuinus, printed with the Grammar at Ingolſtad in 


4to, 1604. Diſputatio Regalis, being a Dialogue 


between Pipin afterwards King of Italy, and Albin or 
Alcuinus. 

The laſt part of his works contains the following : 
Scriptum de Vita S. Martini Turonenſis ; i. e. The 
« Life of St. Martin of Tours.” De Tranfitu S. 
Martini Sermo; i. e. A Sermon upon the Death of 
« St. Martin.” Vita S. Vedaſti Epiſcopi Atrebaten- 
fis; i. e.“ The Life of St. Vedaſt Biſhop of Arras,” 
written in the year 795: Vita beatiſſimi Richarci 
Presbyteri; i. e. The Life of St. Riguier the Prieſt.” 
De Vita S. Willebrordi Trajefenfis Epiſcopi Libri IT; 
i. e. Life of St. Willebrord Biſhop of Utrecht, in 
« two Books,” one in proſe, and the other in verſe, 
with an Homily upon him. They are publiſhed in 


Supra, 


Mabillon (7) and Surius (8). Epiſtolæ cxv. 1. e. (7) Sec Bee. 


« cxv Epiſtles,” 67 of which are in Canifus. Poe- dif. 111. Par. i. 
mata & Verſus de pluribus Sanfis; i. e. Poems f. 


„ and Verſes upon ſeveral Saints.” And ſeveral o- 
ther Verſes collected from divers places. Since Du 
Cheſne's Edition of his works, there have been pub- 
liſhed ſeveral other Trafts of his; as particularly, 
Commentarius brevis in Cantica Canticorum ; 1. e. 
A ſhort Commentary upon the Canticles,” pub- 
liſhed by Patrick Young with the Commenrary of 
Gilbert Foliot at London, in 4to, 1638. Breviar'- 
um Fidei adverſus Arianos; i. e.“ An W 
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ALG 461 
ALCYONIUS (PETER) was one of thoſe learned Italians who improved the 
Belles Lettres in the fixteenth Century, He acquired a very reaſonable knowledge of 


Greek and Latin, and wrote ſome Pieces of 


Eloquence, which have deſerved the appro- 


bation of the Learned. He was corrector of the preſs for a long time at Venice for 
Aldus Manutius [4] and by conſequence he ought to ſhare in the praiſes given to the 


editions of that learned Printer. He has tranſlated into Latin ſeveral Teatiſes 4 
1- 


4) See the cata- Ariſtotle (a), and has not very well ſucceeded in them. Sepulveda wrote againſt theſe ver 


of them in 


ee Bil. ons, and pointed out ſo many faults in them, that Alcyonius could find no better way to 
ths, remedy his diſgrace, than by buying up as many copies as was poſſible of Sepulveda's 
work, to burn them [BJ. Paulus Jovius accuſes him of a ſecond fault, which is more 
ſhameful than the firſt; that of being an impudent Paraſite [ CJ, who made no difficulty 
of cating two or three times a day at other peoples houſes. I do not know whether 


« of the Faith againſt the Arians ;” publiſhed by Fa- 

ther Sirmond at Paris 1630, without the author's 

(9) Preſet. in Dame 3 but Father Chifflet (9) tells us, that the 
Opera — MSS. aſcribe to Alcuinus, Homilia de Purificatione 
B. Marie FVirginis ; i. e. An Homily concerning 

« the Purification of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary,” print- 

ed without a name among St. Ambroſe's works, and 

(10) Miſcellan. reſtored to Alcuinus by Mr. Baluze (10). Epiſtole 
tom» 2+ P. 382+ JI, & Sermo ad Carolum Magnum; i. e. Two E- 
„ piſtles and a Diſcourſe to Charlemagne,” publiſhed 

(rr) Ibid. tom by Baluze (11). Epiſtola & Prefatio in Libros VII. 
1. p. 365+ ad Felicem Orgelitanum ; i. e. An Epiſtle and Pre- 
| face to the ſeven Books againſt Felix Biſhop of 


„ Urgel,” which was wanting in the printed — 2 


{r2) bid. tom-4- Theſe two pieces were likewiſe publiſhed by Baluze 
5 ane 5 (12). Three Epiſtles publiſh'd by Dacherius (13). Twenty 
(13) picileg- fix Epiſtles, publiſhed by Father Mabillon (14). Car- 
(14) Duale, men de Cuculo, a Poem, in which he laments the 
tom- 4- P. 272+ Irregular conduct of one of his friends, whom he 
conceals under the name of the Cuckow ; and two 
(15) Ibid. tom. other Poems, publiſhed by Mabillon (15), and others 
1. p. 36g. and by Mr. Baluze (16). Teo Poems, the firſt a ſhort one 
tom- 2- F 35%* in heroic verſe, and the other a long one in elegiac 
bred 4- verſe, both of them chiefly upon the argument of 
the books of the Old and New Teſtament. Theſe 
(% Comment, Were publiſhed by Lambecius (17). An Hymn, and 
& Biblieth. Vin- three Epigrams upon St. Vedaſt, publiſhed by the 
45.1.2. c. f. p. ſame (18), Homilia in Die Natali S. Vedaſti; i. e. 
(18) Ih. p. 414, © An Homily upon the Birth Day of St. Vedaſt,” 
(19) a 2 publiſhed by Bollandus (19) The Homiliarium of 
tr, Menſe Feb. Paulus Diaconus is aſcribed in many MSS. to Alcui- 
f oo. nus, and has been often publiſhed under his name, 
but erroneouſly. Libri quatuor Carolini de Imagini- 
bus, 2 worſhipping of images, are ſaid by Roger 
(25) Amal. ad Hoveden (20) to have been written by Alcuinus in 
en. 792. the name of the Emperor Charlemagne. Confeſſio 
Fidti ; i. e. A Confeſſion of Faith,” collected from 
the writings of St. Auſtin and other Fachers, and di- 
vided into four parts, publiſhed under Alcuinus's 
name by Chiflet at Dijon in 4to, 1656, among ſe- 
veral Tracts of other writers. However it is not 
agreed among learned Men, whether this confeſſion 
is the genuine production of Alcuinus. Mr. Daille 
endeavoured to 41 it ſpurious in a poſthumous 
Tract of his publiſhed at Roan in 1675. But Father 
Mabillon has attempted to juſtify Alcuinus to be the 
author of it in a long Diſſertation, printed in his 
(21) Tom. 1. p. Analecta (21). However he owns very candidly, 
178, &cej that he has not abſolutely demonſtrated that point, 
but only render'd it very probable. Poema.Heroicum 
de roy 090 Anglis & Sancti Fecleſiæ Eboracenſis ; 
i. e. An Heroic Poem upon the Engliſh Biſhops and 
« the Saints of the Church of York.” This Poem 
contains 1658 Verſes, and was copied from two MSS. 
one at Reims in France, and the other at St. Theo- 
doric near Reims, and ſent by Father Mabillon to 
Dr. Thomas Gale Dean of York, who publiſhed it 
under Alcuinus's name in his edition of the Rerum 
(22) Tom. 3. 5. Anglic. Scriptores (22). But Oudin (23) is not of opi- 
6 \c 4 nion that this was written by Alcuinus, fince the 
ap A Poetry is ſo very barbarous, and infinitely inferior to 
Scripr, Ecclefiaft, his other Poems; and for other reaſons, which he 
Sec. 8. tom. 1, alledges (24) 3 but rather aſcribes it to Fridegodus, 
9 1923. edit. a Benedictine Monk, who lived about the 2 60. 
"many 12. Dr. Gale aſſured the world, that he had ſeveral E- 
tom. 2. Col. 467, Piltles of Alcuinus, which never were publiſhed. The 
8. works of that Writer, which are loſt, were his Com- 
mentary upon the Proverbs, and four of St. Paul"s Epi. 
Alen, viz. that to the Epheſians, to Titus, Philemon, 
and the Hebrews ; A4 Book concerning Orthography ; 


we 


and another conterning Muſic (25). Voſſius tells us (25) Se Cave; 


(26), that ſome aſcribe to him the Life of Charl/e- lf pag. 
magne, publiſhed under the name of Eginhart; but (26) Us; ſupra. 


this is a very groundleſs opinion. 

IA] He was Correftor of the preſs a long time, at 

Venice, for Aldus Manutius.) Paulus Jovius does not 

ſay ſo much of him. Cam din in Chalographo- 

rum officintsy, ſays he (1), corrigendis erroribus nen- (1) Paul. Jovi 
ftru# mercede operam navaſſet, multa obſervations ad #/egior. cap. 12 
præcellentem ſcribendi facultatem pervenit. i. e. . ROS 
When he had laboured a long time at correcting 

in the Printers ſhops, for a monthly ſalary, he 

* came by much obſervation to an excellent faculty 

„of writing.” It is from Mr. Varillas, that I draw 

what concerns Aldus Manutius ; and I confeſs that I 

do it trembling, conſidering the great number of 

faults which this writer has committed, concerning the 

great wits he ſpeaks of in his Anecdotes of Flos 

rence. The Public is indebted to him, ſays he (2), for 2) Varillas, 
Aldus Manutius's exattneſs in the printing of the beft Ancedet. de Fle- 
Greek and Latin Authors which we admire at preſent ; ence, p. 168. 
for he was all bis life corrector of this famous SG: 

This laſt particular is falſe ; for Alcyonius was Profeſ- 

ſor at Florence, under the Pontificate of Adrian VI. 

[B] He bought up as many copies as was poſſible of 

Sepulveda's verſion of Ariſtotle, to burn them.) Pau- 

us Jovius takes notice of that: Quum aligua ex Ari- 
flotele perperam inſolenterqgne vertiſſet, in eum Sepul- 

veda vir Hiſpanus, egregie de literis meritus, edito vo- 

lumine peracuta jacula tontorſit . .. tanto quidem eru- 

ditorum applauſu, ut Alcyonius ignominiæ dolore mi ſe- 

re conſternatus, Hiſpani hoſtis libros in tabernis, ut 


concremaret, gravi pretio cormere cogeretur (3). i. e. (3) Paul. Joviue, 


« When he had given a wrong and unuſual verſion Een c, 123. 
« of ſome paſſages of Ariſtotle, Sepulveda a Spaniard, Fs. 265. 

* a man who has deſerved much of the learned 

« world, fell ſharply upon him in a book he 

« publiſhed... , and that with ſuch approbation of 

„ the Learned, that Alcyonius being grievouſly 

« ſmitten with the ignominy, was forced to buy up 

his adverſary's books, at a great price, to burn 


them.“ See the Letters of the Princes *, collected by * Let Epitres dai 


Ruſcelli, and tranſlated by Belleforet, folio 93. See Princes. 
alſo the xxviith and laſt Letter of the 111 book of 
Longolius. Si benz te novi, ipſe tu denunciabis ; ut 
hominis ad tantæ contumelia nuncium, vultum vide- 
as : guod unum ſane ſpectaculum tibi magnopere in- 
video. Nunguam enim is ex oculis laborabit, qui tum 
ejus frontem ſpeAarit (4). i. e. If I know you (4) Long 


well, you will denounce ; namely, that Sepulveda" Epift- ultims libs 
« work tua printed, that you may ſee the face of the 3+ fob 256 verſe. 


« man at the news of ſo great a reproach : which 
« one fight truly I greatly envy you. For he will 
« never have his eyes ſore, who ſhall ſee his face 
« at that time.” 

[C] He was arcuſed . . . of being an impudent Para- 
fite.] Let us relate the words of Paulus Jovius. 
Cum nulla ex parte ingenuis, ſed plane plebeis & ſor- 
didis moribas fardaretur, erat enim impudens gula 
mancipium, ita ut codem ſæpe die bis & ter aliena 
tamen gquadra canitaret ; nec in ea faditate malus 
omni no medicus, quod demi demum in lecti limine per 
domi tum ipſo crapulæ onere levaretur (5), i. e. 


„Since he had nothing in him of a Gentleman, N 


« but was of a low and ſordid behaviour; for he b. 265+ 
« was an impudent ſlave to his appetite, ſo that he 
„would eat two or three dinners in a day, but at 
« other mens tables; however in the midft of all 
* this gluttony he was no bad Phyſician, for when 
% he w_—__ — he would empty himſelf of hi: 

„ load 
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we mult entirely believe Paulus Jovius, for he quarrelled with Alcyonius (b), as ſoon 07) Ser dhe ry. 


as he heard that he was his rival in the commiſſion of writing ' Hiſtory [D]. 
Treatiſe that Alcyonius publiſhed concerning Baniſhment contained ſo many fine things 


The ters of the Prin. 
ces, Les Epireti 
des Princes fol. 


mixt with others quite the reverſe, that it was thought he had tacked to his own 9* . 
thoughts ſeveral fragments of a Treatiſe of Cicero de Gloria, and that afterwards, to 
keep himſelf from being convicted of this theft, he burnt this manuſcript of Cicero 
The two Orations he made after the (% Join, E 
taking!“ © 123 


[ZE], which was the only one extant (c). 


% load by his bed's fide.” Mr. Varillas ſpeaks only 
of the drunkenneſs of Alcyonius : he only accuſes 
him of getting drunk as often as he had an 1 3 
nity. Latomus, whoſe verſes are related by Paulus 
Jovius, makes mention of two exceſſes of this per- 
ſon, drinking and eating. 

[D] Paulus Fovius thought him his rival in writ- 
ins Hiftory.] Where we learn this, it is added that 
it 13 not true that Alcyonius was to compoſe a Hi- 
ſtory 3 and that Paulus Jovius was told ſo, only to 

76) Lees des fer them together by the ears (6). Cardinal de Me- 
Princes, fol. 93. dicis diverted himſelf with theſe quarrels of learned 
Men: he took a pleaſure in the uneafineſs he gave 


(7) Ibid, Alcyonius, by protecting Sepulveda (7). Obſerve 


that Alcyonius made very great commendations on 
the firſt Decad of Paulus Jovius's Hiſtory, in the 
ſecond part of his Treatiſe de Exilio. 


[E] He was accuſed of having appropriated to him- 
ſelf ſome fragments of a Treatiſe of Cicero de Gloria, 
and of having afterwards burnt it.) Paulus Jovius 
is not the only one that relates this fatal cheat. 
Paulus Manutius, in his Commentary on theſe words 

(3: Cicero, Fei. of Cicero, Librum tibi celeriter mittam de Gloria (8), 
ad Artic. xxvii. i. e.“ I will ſend you my Book on Glory,” ſpeaks 
lib. 15. of it thus, Libros duos ſignificat, guos de Gloria ſcrip- 
— fit: qui uſque ad patrum noftrorum ætaten pervene- 
runt. Nam Bernardus Fuſtinianas, in Indice libro- 

rum ſuorum nominat Ciceronem de Gloria, Is liber 

poſtea, cum univerſam Bibliothecam Bernardus Mona- 

charum monaſterio legafſet, magna congquifitus curd, 

 neutiquam eſt inventur. Nemini dubium fuit, guin Pe- 

trus Alcyonius, cui Monache Medico ſuo ejus tractandæ 

Bil liothecæ poteſtatem fecerant, homo improbus furto a- 

werterit. Et ſane in ejus opuſeulo de exfilio, aſperſa 

nonnulla deprehenduntur, que non olere Alcyonium 

Autlorem, ſed * præſtantiorem artificem vi- 

deantur. 1. e. He means his two books Of Glory, 

„ which have laſted down to the age of our Fathers. 

« For Bernardus Juſtinianus, in the Index of his 

„ books names Cicero de Gloria. That book after- 

« wards, when Bernardus left his whole Library, 

4 which he had very carefully colle&ed, to a Nunnery, 

could no where be found. No body doubted, but 

Peter Alcyonius, to whom being their Phyſician 

„„the Nuns had given the uſe of their Library, had 

« wickedly ftollen it. And truly in his treatiſe Of 

« Baniſpment, ſome things are found ſcattered here 


Py „and there, which do not ſeem to ſavour of Al- 


„ cyonius, but of ſome better author.” We learn 
from this paſlage that Alcyonius was a Phyſician by 
profeſſion. See the note [7]. But fince he belonged to 
a Convent, it cannot be true, methinks, that he paſ- 
ſed all his life in Manutius's printing-houſe. It is a 
new proof of Varillas's miſtaking. 

REMARKS I have two things to obſerve againſt this Hiſtorian. 
upon Varillas. The firſt is, that in the Fragment of his Louis XI, he 
n imputed to Philelphus the plagiariſm and deſtruction 
of the Treatiſe de Gloria, and quoted the little Elo- 
(0 In the Mu- Sies of Paulus Jovius. He was acquainted (9), that 
{rs de Re- it was not there. He made uſe no doubt of this 
publrgues des Let advice, in publiſhing his Louis XI; for after having 
eres, June 1635, .made the ſame obſervation concerning Philelphus as 

Article I, towards ; . , 
eee in the Fragment, he adds: 7! is not certain however, 
that be was guilty of this crime, which is eſteemed 
one of the greateſt that can be committed in literature ; 
and there are ſome authors, who impute it to a learn- 
ed man of the (ame age, named Altyonius, and affirm 
that he appropriated this book of Cicero to himſelf, 
Ny after having changed the title, which was of Glory, 
(10) Varillas,, into that of Baniſhment (10). He applies the quo- 
ELON AV, tation of 3 to this laſt fact. If he had 
ave 1. Fag. 39. entirely ſuppreſſed what regards Philelphus, he would 
1 have diſengaged himſelf ver bother 3 'for where 
could he have found that Philelphus was guilty of this 
theft? Beſides, Alcyonius is not accuſed of having 


publiſhed Cicero's Book, and only changing the title: 


one might eaſily have pardoned his vanity, if he had 
been guilty only of that; the joy of having Cicero's 
work would make the fraud be forgotten : but he is 
accuſed of having taken a rich imbroidery out of it, 
to put upon his own rags, and afterwards burning 
the whole work of Cicero. Ex libro de Gloria Ci- 
ceronis, quem nefaria malignitate aboleverat, multo- 
rum judicio confetum crederetur. In eo enim tanguam 
vario centone præclara excellentis purpuræ fila, lan- 


guentibus ceteris coloribus, intertexta notabantur (11). (11) Joe, Fla 
1. e. It is thought by many to have been framed 3%, cap. 123. 
« out of Cicero's book of Gry, which he had wick- P. 266. 


« edly deſtroyed. For it appeared like a piece of 
„ patch-work, wherein were ſome beautiful well- 
1 — pieces, mixt with others that were quite 
« faded.” 

My ſecond remark is, that when Mr. Varillas makes 
mention of Franciſcus Philelphus, in the Anecdotes 


of Florence (12), he aſeribes nothing to him with re- (12) Page 165. 


gard to the book de Gloria: It is Alcyonius alone, 


that he accuſes of this crime. He ſays (13) that the (13) Page 169, 


miſerable Plagiary was obliged to comfort the Prove- 
ditor Cornaro in the baniſhment to which he was con- 
demned, for having been beaten in his war with the 


Turks, tho" it was not his fault. Algionus (14) ſent (14) n alum 
him the book De fortiter toleranda exilii fortuna : put thus in the 
and, as this Treatiſe was compoſed only of ill adjuſt- 2 of the 


ed ſentences of Cicero's book of Glory, it was never- 
theleſs very well efleemed, tho" the moſt judicious ob- 
ſerved that there was no connexion in it. Algionus, 
fuſb d with the ſucceſs of his work, changed his de- 
ſign of printing the piece of Cicero. And as he well 
knew that no body elſe had a copy of it, he threw it 
in the fire, for fear it ſhould be found ſome time or 
other among his papers, and ſo he ſhould be convicted 
of the theft. If we compare this relation with that 
which is found in the Life of Louis XI, we cannot 
help being ſurprized that the very ſame man could 
relate a fact with ſq many incompatible varieties. 
As I have not this Treatiſe of Alcyonius, I cannot 
determine by myſelf, whether Mr. Varillas is right 
with regard to the ſuhje& and the occaſion. I can 
ſay only, that the title he gives it is not conformable 
to what Geſner has ſet down, Medices Legatus, fi- 
ve de Exilio Liber; and that a paſſage of this book 


necdetess 


(15) has ſhewed me that John de Medicis, who was (r;) Itisur'- 
Pope Leo X, ſpeaks in it. But what I cannot deter- ous; read it in 
mine by myſelf, I can affirm upon the word of one the te « 


of my friends, whoſe exactneſs and parts are very 
well known to me (16). This is the information 


« Exilio, of Peter Alcyonius, very far from being 
« written to ſerve as a conſolation to the pretended 
« Proveditor Cornaro, is addreſſed by the author ad 
« Nicolaum Schonbergium, Pontificem Campanum 
« (17), and in the whole book there is not one word 


Colonies, ch. 15; 


, a (16) Mr. de Lars 
he has given me. The Legatus Medices, ſeu de roque 


| 4 
* that can directly or indirectly regard Cornaro. This ( 17) He was 


erwards a Ca 


work, printed at Baſil, in 1546, is divided into nal: I feak d 
* two books, of which this is the title word for word: bim under 


« Petri Altionii Medices Legatus, ſeu de Exilio, ad 
* Nicolaum Schonbergium, Pontificem Campanum. It 
is written by way of Dialogue, in which John 
* de Medicis, afterwards Leo X, Julius de Medicis, 
and Laurence de Medicis, are the ſpeakers. This 
« 1s the reaſon that Medices was put in the title; and 
** becauſe the author ſuppoſes that theſe ſpeakers 
« diſcourſed ſoon after Pope Julius IT had ſent John 
« de Medicis as his Legate at the head of the ar- 
* my, that was to retake Bologna, the word Legatus 
is joined to that of Megices.” Here follows moſt cer- 
tainly a groſs fault. He repented however towards 
the latter end 4 his (Alcionius) life, and made 4 
ſort of Amende honourable at the beginning of two 
Orations which he had compoſed at Venice upon the deſo- 


SCHOMBERG 


(NICHOLA>> 


lation of Rome by the Lutherans (18). We cannot queſti- (18) Verla, 
on but the author pretended to tranſlate theſe words of 7 2 * 
* 


Paulus 


It is t. 
artibus 4 
lium- 
( ) Letter. 
rinces, fol 


9 Pieriu 
krianus 
ral. Infelic 
Þ 63+ 


(19) N. 
of the | 
Charles 
plunder 
in 1527 
(20) Pe 

anus 
rat, Inj 
76, 


Ils, 
1 
8. 


artibus Auima- 


NI © 


taking of Rome, in which he very eloquently repreſented the injuſtice of Charles the 
Fifth, and the barbarity of his ſoldiers, diſſipated a little the evil ſuſpicions that had 


been formed againſt him (d). They are two excellent pieces. There is an Oration /4) joins, fd. 
mentioned that he made upon the Knights who died at the fiege of Rhodes (c). He (+) Le of the 
was Profeſſor at Florence, under the Pontificate of Adrian VI, and had beſides his e 13. 


ſion ten ducats a month from the Cardinal de Medicis, to tranſlate a work of Ga- 
7 It isthatde len (f). As ſoon as he knew that this Cardinal was created Pope, he aſked leave of 
the Florentines to depart; and though he was refuſed it, he went nevertheleſs to 


ra te Rome in full hopes of raiſing himſelf there (g). He loſt all his wealth during the 


-bt.95 troubles the Columna's excited in Rome; and ſome time after, when the Erperor's 

troops took the city, in the year 1527, he received a wound in going to take ſhelter in 
the Caſtle of St. Angelo. He entered it in ſpite of the ſoldiers who purſued him, and 
joined Clement VII. He was guilty of a baſe ingratitude towards this Pope; for, as 
ſoon as the ſiege was raiſed, he ſurrendered himſelf to Cardinal Pompeius Columna, 
at whoſe houſe he died of ſickneſs within a few months (). His vanity hindered him 
from making greater progreſſes [F], and his railing drew upon him many enemies [G]. 
The ſupplement to Moreri is extremely bad upon this article [H]; it is only a faithful 
copy of the enormous faults of Mr, Varillas. However, there are very learned men 


(b) Pierius Va- 
krianus de Lite- 
ral. Inſelicitat. 


þ 65 


who have highly praiſed Alcyonius, and his tranſlations [ 7]. 


Paulus Jovius: Feram non multo poſt confirmate 
ſuſpicionis invidiam duabus ſplendidiſi mi; Orationibus 
peregregiè mitigavit, guum in clade urbis vehbementiſ- 
fim? inveftus in Ceſarem, populi Romani injurias & 
Barbarorum immanitatem ſumma perfeti Oratoris 
eloquentia deploraſſet. ' i. e. But not long after he 
« made conſiderable mitigation of the invidious ſuſ- 
« picion he lay under, by two very fine Orations, 
« wherein he inveighed moſt vehemently againſt the 
« Emperor, on account of the deſtruction of the city, 
« and deplored the injuries of the Roman people, 
„ and the cruelty of the Barbarians, with the higheſt 
« eloquence of a moſt conſummate Orator.” Ts 
there the leaſt ſhadow of Lutherans in this paſſage ? 
Is there any trace of repentance ? any footſtep of 

uniſhment, on account of the book de Gloria ? 
Had Paulus Jovius any other defign than to ſhew 
that Alcyonius's Orations were thought ſo good, that 
he was leſs ſuſpected than before of being incapable 
of producing from his own brain the fineſt parts of 
the book de Exilio? It appears to me a great falſhood 
that theſe Orations were compoſed at Venice. 

As to the reſt, I am ſurprized that Pierius Vale- 
rianus, who has regretted the ſuppreſſion of a work, 
with which he has taxed Alcyonius, has ſaid nothing 
of the Treatiſe de Gloria. Having related that Peter 


Martellus was not able to finiſh ſome works, be- 


cauſe of his fickneſs, he adds: Quatuor tamen libros 
exattiſſime interpretationis in mathematicas diſcipli- 
nas Braccius ejus filius ab interitu vindicarat, vel ip- 
fius auctoris de ſe teſtimonio abſolutos, atque ii Bar- 


(19) He ſpeaks barorum (19) manus effugerant, Braccii ipſius dili- 
« the ſoldiers of gentia in arcen liam aſportati. Sed enim in Pe- 


Charles V, who 
plundered Rome 
m 1527, 

(20) Petrus Va- 
lerianus de Lite- 
rat. Infelicit. * 
5. F 


(21) Tothe firſt, 

there is put at 

the top of the 

Pages, Medices 
gaAus prior, 

and to the ſecond 
dices legatus 
Tier, 


1 


# 


tri Alcyonii manus cum incidiſſent, ita ſuppreſs ſunt, 
ut nuſguam amplius apparuerint (20). 1. e. His 
„ ſon Braccius had retrieved from deſtruction four 


« accurate Mathematical Treatiſes, which the author 


* himſelf teſtifies were finiſhed, and having eſcaped 
„% the hands of the ſoldiers were carried into the 
« lian tower by the care of Braccius himſelf. 
« But when they had fallen into the hands of Peter 
„ Alcyonius, they were ſo ſuppreſſed as never to appear 
« any more.” After the firſt edition of this Dictio- 
nary, Mr. Bourdelot, Phyſician to the King of France 
and to the Ducheſs of Burgundy, did me the favour 
of ſending me his copy of Alcyonius's Treatiſe. It 
is a ſmall volume in 4to, printed at Venice, in 1522, 
in edibus Aldi & Andrea Aſulani ſoceri. Its title 
is, Petri Alcyonii Medices Legatus de Exfilio, and 
contains two parts (21), both which are dedicated 
ad Nicolaum Schonbergium, Pontificem Campanum, I 
have found the information that Mr. Larroque has 
given me concerning this work perfectly juſt. It 
contains nothing that relates to the baniſhment of a 
Venetian Proveditor. The three Speakers conſider 
only their own proper ſtate. They were all of them 
of the Mediczan family, and had the misfortune to 
be baniſhed. John de Medicis comforts himſelf and 
comforts them: it is he that is the principal per- 
ſonage of the piece, and delivers the reaſons and 
examples; it is to him, in ſhort, that the author 
6 


There 


lends hiserudition, and elegant ſtyle. Obſerve, that this 
work of Alcyonius was reprinted at Geneva, in 1624, 
in 8vo, with two Treatiſes of Cardan (22). 

[F] His vanity bindered him from making great- 
er progreſſes. ] It is the opinion of Pierius Valeria- 


arrogaſſet futurus omnino fuerat e primoribus, nultam 
enim Gretis, Latiniſque literis operam impenderat, & 
diſciplinis variis oblectatus erat. That is, „ Alcyo- 
* nivs would not have diſpleaſed me, if he would 
have made as much uſe of the 2dvice of his friends 
« in things, as he excelled in ſtyle, who if he 
« had not arrogated too much to himſelf, would 
* have been a man of the firſt rate, for he had taken 
« much pains about Greek and Latin, and delighted 
in various parts of learning. 

[G] His railing drew upon him many enemies.] Let 
us hear the ſame witneſs again: 1s co primum infelicita- 
tis incommodo flagellatus eft, qued dum de litterotis 
omnibus male ſentit, dicaciſima omnes obtrectatione la- 
cerabat, unde omnium tam doctorum quam imperitormm in 
fe odium contitarat i. e. He laboured under that great 
% unhappineſs of having an ill opinion of a!! learned 
men, and flandering them in a moſt abuſive man- 
« ner, by which he drew upon himſelf the hatred 
„of all, both learned and unlearned“ See the 
Note [X]. 

[H] The ſupplement to Moreri is extremely bad 
upon this article.) 1. There is no notice taken that 
the Algionus of the Anecdotes of Mr. Varillas is a 
chimera of the Copyiſts. He had Alcyonius no doubt 
in the original of thoſe Anecdotes, and conſequent]; 
the pretended Algionus muſt not be diſtinguiſhe 
from Peter Alcyonius, whom Moreri had rightly 
placed in the fixteenth Century. This brings to my 
remembrance that Claudius du Verdier, page 73 of 
his Cenſura in omnes pent Auctores ſays, that Petrus 
Avionius has pointed out a great many faults in Apulei- 
us's book de Mundo. The errata corrects Avionius by 
Alcyonius. Avionius however is quoted in the fifty 


ſixth page of the Plagiariorum Syllabus, printed at 


Amſterdam in 1694, with the Anænitates Theols- 
gico-Philologice of Mr. Almeloveen. II. It ſhould 
have been conſidered, that according to Mr. Varillas, 
this pretended Algionus having deplored the ravage 
that Charles V made at Rome under Clement VII, 


ought to have been placed in the ſixteenth Century. 


III. What is taken from the Anecdotes has not been 
cleared from any fault. | 

[1] There are very learned men, tho have highly 
praiſed Alcyonius and his tranſlations.) I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with relating what was written to Exaſ- 
mus by Ambroſe Leo of Nola, in rg18. This friend 
of Eraſmus, who was a very able Phyfician, gave him 
notice that the Senate of Venice had proclaimed 
with ſound of trumpet, that all thoſe who aſpired to 
the Greek Profeſſorſhip, vacant by the death of Mar- 
cus Muſurus, ſhould offer themſelves, and that two 
months were allowed to take their names, and ſee 


what 


Sapientià, and 


that de Con ſola- 


nus: Non diſplicuiſſet mihi, ſays he (23), Alchonius, (23) Petrus Va- 
i quantum flylo profecerat, amicorum conſilium de re- lerian« de Literat. 
bus adhibere voluiſſet, qui nift ipſemet fibi tantum Lfclicit. p. 63, 
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24) Eraſmi, 
pi. 28.1. 10. 
Pag. 530. 


ALD 


There is ſomething to be found concerning him in Longolus's Letters, which is not 


to his honour [XI. 


what they were capable of performing on the Greek 
Authors. Statutum eff tempus duorum thenſium, quo 
competitores & momina dent, & legendo & aperiendo 
Gracs Autores oftendant qui viri fint, & quantum 
lingua & ingenio 283 (24). Ambroſe Leo adds 
that ſeveral of Muſurus's diſciples prepared them- 
ſelves to diſpute for his chair; and that Alcyonius, 
one of the moſt accompliſhed amongſt them, had 
made himſelf known by ſome admirable tranſlations. 
It will be better to expreſs the thing in the words of 
the original: Inter torum e. 1 Petrus 
Altyonius nulta © Graco in Romanum ſermonem ele- 
gantiſſim? vertit. Nam Orationes pleraſque Iſocratis 
ac Demoſt benis tanta Arpinitate expreſſit, ut Cicero- 
nem ipſum nibilominus legere videaris. Ariſtoteliſque 
multa vertit tam candidè, ut Latium gloriabundum 
dicere poſſit, en 1*— naſt rum habemus. Idem 
ipſe juvenii, ut oft litterarum eptimarum utrarumgut 
maximus alumnus, ita tui quoque amantiſſimus, ac 


(25) Id. p. 531. fludiorum trorum laudator ſummns (25). That is, 


(26) Gabriel 


% One of the brighteſt of theſe was Peter Alcyoni- 
« us, who tranſlated many things out of Greek into 
« Latin very elegantly ; for he expreſſed moſt of the 
« Orations of Iſocrates and Demoſthenes in ſo Cice- 
© ronian a manner, that you would think you was 
* reading Tully himſelf. And he turned many — 
4% of Ariftotle ſo well, that the Latins may boaſt and 
« ſay, ſee we have our own Ariſtotle. And gs that 
„ young man is an excellent Greek and Latin ſcho- 
be an 5 he is a great lover of you, and an admirer of 
« your learning.” Eraſmus, in anſwer to this letter, 
the fifteenth of October, in the following year, made 
his compliments to Peter Alcyonius, and acknowledg- 
ed that he had never heard of him. It were to be 
wiſhed, that in this difference of opinions concern- 
ing the nature of Alcyonius's tranſlations, the learned 
Mr. Huet had done him the honour to remember him 
when he compoſed his Dialogues de Interpretatione. 

Let us add now another teſtimony to that of Leo 


of Nola. I find that Gabriel Naudzus very much 


commends the verſions of Alcyonius. It is in his 
Treatiſe de Fate & Vitæ Termino. He, ſays this 
Tranſlator, having taken off three objections that 
might be made againſt thoſe who ſay that the Trea- 
tiſe de Mundo is a work of Ariſtotle's, ſhifts af- 
terwards every way, to avoid being obliged to al- 
low that it is a ſuppoſititious work. Diſicuitates ej uf 
modi amoliri tentat : atgue ne ſuppoſititium hunc fæ- 
tum, quem una cum legitimis aliis ELEGANTISSIME de 
Graco Latinum fecerat, agnoſcere cogeretur, vertit ſe 
in omnes partes, tandemgue his verbis concludit : ſed 
moroſitatem ejus generis quzſtionem Grammaticis 
relinquamus (26). i. e. He endeavours to remove 


Naudæus, de Fa- (“ ſuch difficulties; and that he may not be forced 


mino, p- 32. 


(27) In the note 
[F]- 


(+) See the arti- 

cle of AIDAN, 

5. 384+ 

(9) Rapin calls 
im Utbred, Hiſt 

4 Anl. tom, I, 

P- 401. 


to & Vitæ Tir- « to confeſs this off-ſpring, which he had tranſlated 


« along with others that were genuine, to be ſup- 
« poſititious, he turns himſelf into every ſhape, and at 
« Jaſt concludes in theſe words: But let us leave the 
« tediouſneſs of ſuch gueftions to the Grammarians. 
[K] There is ſomething to be found concerning him 
in Longolius's letters, which is not to his honour.] 
We have already ſeen (27), that in Longolius's opi- 
nion, Alcyonius's countenance, at the new publica- 


* 


tion of Sepulveda's piece, would have been a di- 
verting ſight. Here follows ſomething worſe. Alcy- 
onlus having paſſionately deſired to be the bearer 
of a letter of — to Marcus Antonius Flamini- 
us, went away without taking it ; whereupon this re- 
flexion was made: N3/ti hominis ingenium : ille enim 
& carne quam ei opiparam hic dederamus, & lau- 
dum quibus à nobis ornatiſſimus diſeeſſerat, & littera- 
rum quas ſumma contentione ut feſtinanter ſcriberem 
pervicerat, oblitus, profetus 75 icitur. Aud vos 
idcires ſcire volui, ut meis verbis hac de inhumanita- 
te cum eo expoſiuletis (28). i. e. You know the (28) Chritgh, 
nature of the man: for he is ſaid to be gone, un- Longolius, E55, 
% mindful of the ſumptuous ſupper with which we 2. lib. 2. fl. 
had entertained him, and of the large praiſes we * 
„had given him, and the letter which he had with 

«fo much earneſtneſs prevailed on us to write. 

„Which I was willing you ſhould know, that you 

„ might expoſtulate with him concerning this inci- 

« vility.” in is added that there was a lucky hit 

in that, becauſe there were ſome things ſlipt into 

that letter, of which it was defired he ſhould be 

as ignorant as any other. Is not this infinuating that 

he was thought capable of opening a letter? Qzan- 

quam id ipſum de quo queror non omnino incommod? 

nobis cecidiſſe videri pojſit, ea enim iis literit incaute 
commiſeram que illum in primis celatum eſſe cupie- 

bam. Perfecerat ſcilicet priſtine noſtre cenſuetudi- 

nis uſus ut magis quibuſcum agerem in nenten mihi 

veniret, quam cui literas daturus efſem ſatis memi niſ- 

Jem (29). i. E.“ Tho? the very thing I complain of (29) ldem, i 
6 — ſeem to have fallen out not unluckily, for I bol. 204. 

6 imprudently writ ſome things in that letter, 

« which I was very defirous ſhould be concealed 

« from him. For our old friendſhip had made me 

« mind more the perſon with whom I correſponded, 

than him with whom I ſent my letter.” If he is 

the perſon intended in another of Longolius's 

letters (30), as a learned Man conjeQures (31), what (30) It is the 
a deſcription is made of him ! what diſhoneſty, what 2th of the 24 
ſpirit of calumniating is not aſcribed to him, what con- 1) Mr. & h 
tempt is there not ſhewn for his perſon! What 8 
would make one queſtion Longolius's ſpeaking of he chat has print- 
him in this place, is that he names Alcyonius ſoon ed me out theſe 
aſter, without any fign of an ill diſpoſition z but P85 of Lon 
this is no convincing proof, becauſe at the ſames 
time this deſcription of him is conformable to the pic. 

ture which another author of the ſame age has drawn 

of Alcyonius. He had juſt ſaid, that Pierius Vale- 

rianus was a man of ſincerity, and immediately 

after obſerves, Diverſæ nature eft Petrus Alcyonius, 

Venetus, mordax & maledicus, nec pudens magis quam 

pruden . .. . mitto de hoc nebulone plura, qui bellum 

bonis omnibus indixit, flagris & fuſte corrcendus (32), (32) Lilius Cres 
i. e. Peter Alcyonius nd, was of a different gorius Gyraldn, 
„ temper, ſnarling and railing, and not more modeſt 4 T _—_— * 
« than wiſe. . .; I paſs over ſeveral things concern. "OE. 
„ing this knave, who has 1 war againſt all 
good men, and deſerves to be anſwer'd with a cudgel 
% and a ſcourge.” It is acknowledged by this Author 
that he made ſome good lyric and jambic verſes, and 
that he boaſted of having compoſed an excellent Tra- 


gedy on the Death of Jeſus Chriſt (33). (33) Idem, ibi 


FALDHUN or ALDUN, ſucceeded Elfig in the Biſhoprick of Holy-Iſland (a) (4) bal 
in the year 990. That Iſland being very much expoſed to the invaſions of the Danes, 


Aldhun fled with the cor 


of St. Cuthbert, and ſettled at Durham, about the fifth 
_ after he had been conſecrated Biſhop, namely A. D. 995. 


urham, and dedicated it to St. Cuthbert, and conſecrated it three years after. Thus 
the Epiſcopal See, which had been fixed by King Oſwald in Holy Ifland, at Aidan's 


He built a church at 


) Simeon Dur 
id Arr Hiſe 


) requeſt, was after three hundred and ſixty one years tranſlated to Durham (c), where 4 Dunn. E. 
it till remains. Aldhun had a daughter called Ecgfrid, whom he married to Ucthred 141 


(d), a brave and valiant young man, ſon of N 
' Aldhun gave his ſon-in-law ſeveral lands, which belonged to the church of St. Cuth- S 


+ C* 1 and 4+ 


altheof Earl of Northumberland. . R. Tan. 
Script. Der em. 


bert at Durham [A], on condition that he would never ſeparate from his wife. It hap- tm 1. 0 


[4] Aidhun gave his ſon- in- la ſeveral land i, 
which belonged to the Church.) We are not ſur- 


prized to As Biſhop married, eſpecially in the 


pened *7 


tenth Century, ſince it is well known that even (1) See 


the 
Clergy in England (1): for we may ſuppoſe that _ 4 
un 


me 
after that time this was common enough among the 4 { 3] of 88 


a 
R 


p- 542+ ed 1696 


:) Smec 
nem. Ep! 


Hur 01, 1 
Trat. a 
Tiyiden, 
fa, Co 
Jo. 

(+) Sim. 
rel m. Hi 
Dunel men 
eſe lib. 3 
ar TW 1Ü 


. fe. 


6% Lodo 


(4) Hit, 
Gm, 2, ] 
153. 
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5 pened at that time, that Malcolm King of 
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Scotland invaded the county of Northum- 


berland, laid all the country waſte, and even beſieged Durham: Ucthred having afſem- 
bled as many forces as he could out of Northumberland and Yorkſhire, marched a- 
gainſt the Scots and routed them : for which ſervice King Ethelred made him Earl of 
Northumberland, though his father was ſtill living, and added the county of York- 


ſhire to the former. 
Biſhop's ſon-in-law, ſo that he ſent Ecgfri 


he young Earl thought himſelf now too great, to be but a 


back to her father, and married Edgin 


King Ethelred's daughter (e), upon which Aldhun obliged him to reſtore all the lands (*) ia. ibid. 


he had given him. Ecgfrid was afterwards 


married to a certain Thane (/) called Kil- H Tein guidan; 


vert, ſon of Ligulf, who diſmiſſed her, after he had had a daughter by her, who was E T4 


which 1 take to 


named Sigrid. Ecgfrid being divorced from her ſecond huſband returned to her father be Warwickſhire. 


at Durham, where ſhe took the veil, and 
days, 


We may obſerve, that ſhe had by her firſt hu 


art of her 


led a holy life the remaining 
(band a ſon named Aldred, who 


ſucceeded his father in the dignity of Earl of Northumberland [B], after the death of 


„% Simeon Da- Eadulf ſurnamed Cadel, his uncle (g). Aldhun died in the year. 1018 (þ). 


im. E. 4 
Heron, . 
ee, very tender and compaſſionate temper [C]. 
n lent character. He was of a noble 


0. 
(t Sim. Du- 
telm · Hi. de 


If what 


is ſaid to have been the occaſion of his death be true, it ſnews that he was a man of a 


Simeon of Durham gives him an excel- 


mily, ſays he, but more illuſtrious ſtill by his 
& behaviour, which could but be pleaſing to God; and by his manners and converſa- 
& tion he was really a Monk who deſerved the higheſt commendation : His piety is 


Donelmenſ. Ec- «6 ſtill celebrated among the inhabitants of his dioceſe, tradition having brought down 


Hees 6 the fame of his virtues to poſterity (i).“ 


logy [D]. 


hun was married, tho' none of the authors we could 
conſult ſay it expreſly. But what is ſurprizing is, 
that a Biſhop ſhould diſpoſe of the church-lands, as 
of his own, and give them as a dowry to his daugh- 
ter, and * not be ſtyled a ſacrilege for ſuch an of- 
fence. For church-lands muſt by no means be alie- 
nated. I wonder Aldhun has not been branded for 
this with the moſt odious names, by the monaſtic 
writers. This action of his ſhews that he enjoyed 

a very great power and credit in his dioceſe, 
[B] Aldred ſucceeded his father in the dignity of 
Earl of Northumberland.) Ucthred having refuſed 
to aſſiſt King Canute againſt Ethelred his lawful King, 
the former reſolved to be revenged. After the death 
of Ethelred, he ſent for Ucthred, who having ob- 
- tained a ſafe conduct went to the King, in order to 
make a treaty of peace with him; but he was 
treacherouſly killed with forty of his attendants, by 
Turebrant ſurnamed Hold. His brother Eadulf ſuc- 
ceeded him; but being a very puſillanimous man, 
he was fearful that the Scots might revenge upon 
him the death of his brother ; and to appeaſe them 
(+; Lodoneium. he yielded to them the whole county of Lothien (2), 
which ever ſince remained in the poſſeſſion of the 
Scots. But Eadulf dying ſoon after, Aldred ſucceed- 
ed him, and to revenge his father's death, killed 
Turebrant. This occaſioned a great hatred between 
him and Carl, Turebrant's ſon ; they often endeavour- 
ed to kill one another; but at laſt their friends re- 
conciled them, and they ſeemed ſo well united in 
friendſhip that they reſolved to go together to Rome : 
but being detained by contrary winds, Carl enter- 
On tained Aldred at his houſe, and after the entertain- 
&n, Hi, Ang), ment he went with him into a wood, upon pretence 
Serip. 10. tom, Only of walking there for pleaſure, and falling un- 

. Col.8i, awares upon him he murdered him (3). 


Durham, from whom we have extracted this article, is not very exact in his Chrono- * ac 


We muſt obſerve here, that Simeon of (#) idem, ibid. 


col. 206 


c] The occaſion of Aldhun's death ſberos he was a 
man of a very tender and compaſſionate temper.) A 
great number of people of Aldhun's dioceſe having 
been killed by the Scots, he took it ſo much to heart, 
that his grief threw him into a ſickneſs of which he 
died. As ſoon as he heard the misfortnne of his 
people, he cried out in the deepeſt ſorrow, ** O un- 
% happy man that lam! Why have I been kept to 
* ſee theſe wretched days! Have I lived ſo long, to 


be a witneſs of ſo dreadful an overthrow of my 


* people ! No, this land will never be reſtored to 

« its peace and happy ſtate. O bleſſed Cuthbert, thou 

friend of God, if ever I have pleaſed thee, re- 

« ward me now ; the reward I beg for, is not to 

* ſ{urviveany longer thy people (4) who have been kil- (4) Cuthbert had 
led.“ Thus ſpoke the Biſhop. His prayer was been Biſhop of 
heard, and he died ſoon after (5). 1 


[D] Simeon of Dur bam is not very exact in Chrono- e 5. 
ogy] Having ſaid (6) that Aldhun was made Biſhop eln. 1. 3. c. 5. 
of Holy-Iſland in 990, he ſpeaks of the marriage of . Twyiden, 
the Biſhop's daughter, when he relates whiat happen- _—_ 15 
ed in the year 969, under King Ethelred; and he oo 20. ap. _—_ 
mentions there the invaſion of Northumberland by Col. 26. 
the Scots, under the command of King Malcolm, and 
the ſiege of Durham, adding that Aldhun was then 
Biſhop of that city. But I ſaſpe& that there is an 
error in the number 969; for ada himſelf places 
the beginning of King Ethelred's reign in the year 


978 (7). So that we muſt ſuppoſe, that this invaſion (7 Hg. & Gp. 
9 the Scets happened ſeveral years later, tho' Rapin N var 
does not mention any ſuch invaſion between the years Col. 160, where 
990 and 1018, which is the time, during Which 2 l, this King 
Aldhun enjoyed his biſhoprick. However we find 75 . 
that about this time there was a great war between 


the Engliſh and the Scots (8). - 


tros, ad ann : 
P. 1018. in Rer. 
Anglic. tom, Is 
Page 155. 


FALDRED Abbot of Taviſtock was promoted to the Biſhoprick of Worceſter 
er —2 A] in the year 1046 (a). He was ſo much in favour with King Edward the Confeſ- 


+. 


Ka,. apad tor, and had ſo much power over his mind, 
wyſden, 


en, M. the worſt of his enemies, particularly with Swane ſon of the Earl Goodwin, who had 
Wh Sert . . * . * 
Dem. tom, 1, revolted againſt him, and came with an army to invade the Kingdom (5), 


182. ſays (c) it was Stigand Biſhop of Wincheſter 


that he obliged him to be reconciled with 


» (6) Tho Stubbs, 
Rapin 4. Poncif. E- 


Aldred 4 22; Ty 


who procured that reconciliation, den, ibid. Opt. 


alſo reſtored the union and friendſhip between King Edward and Griffin King of :7ww. + 
Wales. He took afterwards a journey to Rome, and being returned into England, in (% . 


tom. 1. liv. 5. ps 
the 434 


take originally came; whether from Rapin's own 
overſight, or from ſome other author. But when- 


ever he quotes no authority, he may juſtly be an- 
ſwerable for all the errors he commits ; we'll take 


notice hereaſter (5) of a more egregious blender, of (5} In the Ra- 
which he is guilty. mark [F. 


6B 
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(4) Joan. Brom- 


ALD. 


() Join. Brom- the year 1054 (d) he was ſent Embaſſador to the Emperor Henry II [B]; he ſtaid a 


Tho. Stubbs, Whole year in Germany, and was very honourably entertained by Herman Archbiſhop 

Fler. Pontif. of Cologn, from whom he learned many things relating to Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
4%. Twyſden, Which on his return he eſtabliſhed in his own dioceſs. In the year 1058 he went to Je- G Joh.” 
=o: ſupra, Col- ruſalem, which no Archbiſhop or Biſhop of England had ever done before him. tn in Ch 
95% eon Two years after he returned to England, and Kinſius Archbiſhop of York dying the 8 
22d of December 1060, Aldred was elected in his ſtead on Chriſtmas day following 8 
(«) Sim- Dun. (e), and thought fit to keep his Biſhoprick of Worceſter with the Archbiſhoprick of T 
Gl, Canterbury, as ſome of his predeceſſors had done (). William of Malmeſbury ſays, ton. de 
(/) The: Stubbs, that Aldred, abuſing King Edward's ſimplicity, kept the Biſhoprick of Worceſter, 2 

ka rather by the money he diſperſed, than by the force of the cuſtom which he alledged. 

This I take to be the ſenſe of the following obſcure words of the Author I have juſt 

mentioned. Qui (Aldredus) fimplicitati Edwardi illudens, moremque anteceſſorum magis 

PECUNIA quam ratione allegans Archiepiſcopatum Eboracenſe, non intermiſſa priori ſede, ſuſ- 

(2) 8 Nm. cepit (g). Aldred went ſoon after to Rome, in order to receive the Pallium from the 
pA . a 4 Pope: He was attended * — Earl of Northumberland, Giſo Biſhop of (a) Rai 
Rer. Anglic, Wells, and Walter Biſhop of Hereford, The Pope received Toſton very honourably, ir 4 
2 4 a> and made him fit by him in the Synod, which he held againſt the Simoniſts. He (T. 
— 2 granted to Giſo and Walter their requeſt, becauſe they were tolerably well learned, and ahi fle. 

fol. p. We. not accuſed of Simony. But Aldred being by his anſwers found ignorant, and guilty 

of Simony, the Pope deprived him very ſeverely of all honours and dignities ; ſo that he 

was obliged to return without the Pallium. On his way home he and his three fellow- 

travellers were attacked by ſome robbers, who took from them all that they had, 

though they did not offer to kill them. This obliged them to return to Rome ; and 

the Pope, either out of compaſſion, or by the threatnings of the Earl of Northum- 

(4) Will. Malm. berland [CJ, gave Aldred the Pallium (5). But he was obliged to reſign his Bi- 

N ſhoprick of Worceſter; however, as the Archbiſhoprick of York had been almoſt 

ſ#pra, Col. 1701. entirely ruined by the many invaſions of foreigners, King Edward gave the new Arch- 
(i) xii villas, biſhop leave to keep twelve villages D] or manors (i) which belonged to the Biſhoprick 6% T 
(+) Stubbs, ibid. Of Worceſter (æ). Edward the Confeſſor dying in 1066 (), Aldred crowned Harald % 4 Tha art 
his ſucceſſor. He alſo crowned William the Conqueror, after he had made him take fe, oY 
the following oath, viz. that he would protect the holy churches of God and their att in the in (14, W. 
leaders; that he would eſtabliſh and obſerve righteous laws; that he would entirely 1%. 4 * phe op 


prohibit and ſuppreſs all rapines and unjuſt judgments (m). He was ſo much in favour um 1. ts. ;. 
with the Conqueror, that this Prince looked upon him as a father, and tho* imperious in 72 9 
regard to every body elſe, he yet ſubmitted to obey this Archbiſhop (2): John Brom-, col. 172, 
ton gives us an inſtance of the King's ſubmiſſion, which at the ſame time ſhews the ( Jr e, 
Prelate's haughtineſs [E]. Tho. Stubbs, who relates it more fully, calls it the Arch- cl 36. 


271. 


(15) Vic 


[B) He was ſent Embaſſador to Henry II.] The 
reaſon of this Embaſſy was as follows. King Ed- 
mund II having left two ſons Edmund and Edward, 
Canute ſent them into Denmark, under pretence to 
make them travel ; but really with an intention to 
have them killed, for fear they ſhould diſturb him in 
the poſſeſſion of the throne. "The perſon, whom he 
had truſted with the young Princes, knowing his de- 
ſign, inſtead of conducting them into Denmark, car- 
ried them to the King of Sweden, whom he ac- 
quainted with Canute's intention. The King receiv- 
ed them very kindly, but being afraid to draw upon 
him the reſentment of Canute, he ſent them to Solo- 
mon King of Hungary, who willingly took upon him 
their education ; he married afterwards one of his 
daughters to Edmund, and gave his ſiſter-in-law, who 
was the Emperor Henry II's daughter, to Edward. 
Edmund died ſoon after his marriage, but Edward had 

(6) Ropin, ni. ſeveral children (6). Edward the Confeſſor deſigning 
d Ang/: tom» 1. to name this Prince Edward, who was his nephew, 
live 5. P. 408. for his ſucceſſor, ſent Aldred to Henry II, with a 
letter, in which he defired him to ſend Embaſſadors 
to the King of Hungary, in order to prevail with 
him to let Edward come over to England. The Em- 
peror complied with his requeſt; and accordingly 
(7) Ich. Brom- Edward arrived in England (in 1057, according to 
ton, in Chron, ap. Rapin) with Agatha his ſpouſe, Edgar his ſon, and 
Twyden, 6: ſu- Margaret and Chriſtina his daughters: but he died 
1 * ſoon after his arrival (7). 

p- 438, 4. [(C] 2 the threatnings of the Earl of Northumber- 
(3) De Gili: land.) Tho. Stubbs ſiys, it was at the interceſſion of 

ont ific. Anglo- the whole Court. 
Tum, |. 3. p- 271. 


John Brompton (9), and Henry de Knyghton (10), 
2 * — relate this affair in quite — 6.4 3 They ſay, 
(10) De Eventi- that the Earl of Northumberland plainly told the 
bus Argliz, I. 1. Pope, that his excommunications were not much to 
c. 13 . Twyl- be feared far off, ſince the robbers, who were near 


wo ſupra, him, laugh at them; he added _ if the Pope 


But William of M:lmsbury (8). 


TP 


did not reſtore to them, whatever they had been 
robbed of, they would conclude that he ſhared with 
the robbers : he further ſaid that the King of Eng- 
land, hearing the Pope refuſed the Pallium to Aldred, 


would not for the future pay the Peter-pence to the 


Pope. This laſt reaſon was no doubt the moſt power- 
ful, as William of Malmsbury very juſtly obſerves, 
Hoc minarum fulmine, ſays he, Romani territi, Pa- 
ow flexerunt, ut Archiepiſcopatum reddant & pal. 
tum. 

Dl King Edward gave the new Archbiſhop leave 
to keep twelve villages.] This is what Tho. Stubbs 
relates, who ſeems to write rather a panegyrick on 
Aldred, than an hiſtory of him. But Bromton and 


Knyghton tell us (11), that Aldred to whom the Pope (10 4% Ten 
gave leave to name his ſucceſſor to the ſee of Wor- den, ib. Col. 93 
ceſter, choſe one Wolſtan, who was a very plain man, and 2367. 


and whom Aldred for that reaſon thought a very fit 
perſon to hide his plunders and rapines, and who 
would not force him to reſtore the lands belonging 
to the biſhoprick of Worceſter, which he unjuſtly 
detained ; by which it appears, that there is no rea- 
ſon to believe, Aldred had the King's authority for 
what he did : and indeed after his death Wolſtan 
cauſed all the lands, which Aldred had kept, to be 
reſtored to the Church of Worceſter. 

[E] An inflance of the King's ſubmiſſion, which at 
the ſame time ſhews the Prelate's haughtineſs.] Be- 
fore we relate this, as we find it in Stubbs, we'll 
give the reader an inſtance of Aldred's liberty of 


aking. One Urſus or Urſe (12) having been made (12) That name 


lignifies a Hear 


overnor of Worceſter, built a caſtle or fort ſo near 
the convent of the Monks of that city, that the walls 
of the caſtle were upon the church-yard of the con- 
vent. The Monks complained of this to Aldred, 
who though Archbiſhop of York, had nevertheless 
ſtill the care of the Church of Worceſter. The Pre- 
late meeting with the Governor addreſſed him in this 
manner ; 


in Latin. 


"wy 
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t name 
Hear 


Twyiden, uol 


ſupra, 'Col. 96 5+ 


cand. Col. 1 70 3 


Henr. de Knygh- 


ton. 42 Evert. 
Auel. ap. eund. 


Cel. 234+» 


IJ Anglet. tom 2+ 


hv. 6. P- 22. 


(Tho. Stubbs, it are, 


w1 ſapra. 


(13) That is, 
Thu art called, 
er thy name 15, 
Urte. 


(14) Will. Mal. 
de Geflib. Pontife 


AL 


biſhop's conſtancy and magnanimity. The Danes havi 


D 


made an invaſion in the 


North of England in the year 1668, under the conduct of Harold and Canute, the ſons 


year after Aldred's death, and tells us, that this Prelate had ſo great an eſteem for 
Tho. Stubbs, ab. William the Conqueror, that he was always ſpeaking in his praiſe 3 but that he altered 


his opinion of him, when he ſaw this Prince 


began to act as a Tyrant, and would oblige 


the Engliſh to pay the ancient tax called Dane-guelt, He adds, that the Archbiſhop 
repreſcnted to the King what an injury he did to the nation by impoſing this tax, and 
the dreadful conſequences it might produce. The King was very angry at this remon- 
ſtrance, and treated Aldred extremely ill for it; which ſo offended the meek Prelate, 
that he could not forbear curſing the King and all his family, It was to be feared, 
ſays Rapin further, leſt the diſcontent of the Archbiſhop might produce dangerous ef- 
fects upon the people; at leaſt che King ſeemed to fear it, but he was ſoon delivered of 
0 Rapin, Hi. his fears by Aldred's death (9); this Prelate was buried in the church of St. Peter at 
York (r). Tho. Stubbs greatly extols Aldred's generoſity, and the proofs he gives of 


that he bought ſeveral lands with his own money, and gave them to the church of 


York; that he built or finiſhed ſome Monaſteries, and enlarged their revenues: He alſo 
rells us, that this Archbiſhop reſtored the Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in his dioceſs, and 
obliged his Clergy, who uſed to live and be dreſſed like the Laity, to wear more de- 


cent garments, and lead a more exemplary life (g). Rapin was not well acquainted (0 14. ib. Col. 


Ra 
4A, 


Swenon, 


with Aldred's character [E]. This Archbiſhop was the laſt perſon of the Engliſh nation * 
that was promoted to the See of York ; his ſucceſſors were of Norman race, if we ma 


believe Tho. Stubbs (z), and this is very probable, ſince Aldred died under William (0 mia. Col. 


the Conqueror, who is well known to have advanced his countrymen, and to have op- 77% 
preſſed the Engliſh, and kept them under as much as lay in his power, 


manner: Hate thou Urſe (13), have thou God's | 


« curſe, and mine, and that of all the conſecrated 
« heads, (that is of the Prieſts and Monks,) it thou 
« doſt not demoliſh this caſtle (14).” This ſhews 
what a mild and Chriſtian ſpirit the 1 had. The 


Allr. I. 3. p. inſtance related by Stubbs is ſtill more remarkable. 


27 ls 


(15) Vicccomes. 


It happened one day, as the Archbiſhop was at York, 
that the Deputy Governor or Lord-Lieutenant (15) 

ing out of the city with a great number of peo- 
ple, met the Archbiſhop's ſervants, who came to 
town with ſeveral carts and horſes loaded with pro- 
viſions. The Governor asked them to whom they 
belonged, and they having anſwered, they were Al- 
dred's ſervants; the Governor ordered, that all theſe 

rovifions ſhould be carried to the King's ſtore-houſe. 

he Archbiſhop ſent immediately ſome of his Clergy 
to the Governor, commanding him to deliver the 
proviſions, and to make ſatisfaction to St. Peter, and 
to him the Saint's Vicar, for the injury he had done 
them; adding, that if he refuſed to comply, the 
Archbiſhop would make uſe of his apoſtolic authori- 
ty againſt him, (intimating thereby, that he would 
excommunicate him). The Governor offended at 
this proud meſlage, uſed the perſons, whom the 
Archbiſhop had ſent him, very ill, and returned an 
anſwer as haughty as the meſſage was. Aldred there - 
upon went to London to make his complaint to the 
King 3 but in this very complaint he acted with his 
wonted inſolence ; for meeting the King in the 
church of St. Peter at Weſtminſter, he ſpoke to him 
in theſe words: Hearken, O William, when thou 
«« waſt but a foreigner, and God to puniſh the fins 
« of this nation, permitted thee to become Maſter 
« of it, after having ſhed a great deal of blood, I 
« conſecrated thee, and put the crown upon thy 
head with bleſſings but now becauſe thou haſt 
« deſerved it, I pronounce a curſe over thee, inſtead 
« of a bleſling, ſince thou art become the perſecutor 
„ of God's Church, and of his Miniſters, and haſt 
« broken the promiſes and the oaths which thou 
« madeſt to me, before St. Peter's Altar.” The 
King terrified at this diſcourſe, fell upon his knees, 
and humbly begged the Prelate to tell him, by what 
crime he had deſerved ſo ſevere a ſentence. The 
Noblemen, who. were preſent, were enraged againſt 


the Archbiſhop, and loudly cried out he deſerved to 
be killed, or at leaſt to be baniſhed, for having of- 
fered ſuch an injury to his Sovereign, and they preſ- 
ſed him with threatnings to raiſe the King from the 
ground. But the Prelate unmoved at all this, an- 
{wered calmly, Good men, let him lie there, for 
« he is not at Aldred's but at St. Perer's feet ; he 
« muſt feel St. Peter's power, ſince he dared to in- 
jure his Vice-gerent.” Having thus reproved the 
Nobles by his Epiſcopal authority, he vouchſafed to 
take the King by the hand, and to tell him the ground 


of his. complaint. The King humbly excuſed him- 


ſelf by ſaying, he had been ignorant of the whole 
matter, and begged of the Noblemen to entreat the 
Prelate, that he might take off the curſe he had 
pronounced, and to change it into a bleſſing; Aldred 
was at laſt prevailed upon to favour the King thus far, 
but not without. the promiſe of ſeveral preſents and 
favours, and only after the King had granted him, 
to take ſuch a revenge on the Governor, as he thought 
fit. Since that time, adds the Hiſtorian, none of the 
Noblemen ever dared to offer the Prelate the leaſt in- 


who 


jury (16). It may be queſtioned, what is more ſur- (16) Stubbs, . 
Sriving here, either the Archbiſhop's haughtineſs, Twyſden, «4; 
ares to treat his Sovereign after ſo unbecom- ra, Col. 1703, 


ing a manner z or the Sing? ſtupidity, who ſuffers this 
? | 


inſolence and audaciouſneſs from a Prieſt. 

[F] Rapin was not well acquainted with Aldred's 
character.] After the facts we have related of him, 
is it not an egregious blunder to ſay, that he was 4 
good and pious Prelate ? This is however what Ra- 


pin ſays of him (17). Can a man be called good and . 
pious, when he is guilty of fimony ; when againſt the (OE, 


Canons, he will keep two biſhopricks together; when P- 163. 


to make a good bargain, he places in a biſhoprick a 
perſon, whom he thinks filly enough to yield him 
part of the eſtate of his church ; when he miſuſes 
his ſacred character to act the tyrant over his own 
King ? Rapin might have read all this of Aldred, 
in William of Malmsbury, and in John Bromton, 
whom he ſometimes quotes : it is therefore ſurprizing, 
that this judicious and accurate writer, ſhould be ſo 
groſly miſtaken, with regard to the character of ſo 
famous a Prelate, as Aldred was. . 


ALDRINGER, a famous General under the Emperor Ferdinand II, raiſed him- 
ſelf by the ſole recommendation of his merit, He was of the country of Lux- 


embourg, and of very obſcure birth [A]. 


In his early youth he got into the ſer- 


vice of ſome Gentlemen that were going to France: he applied himſelf with them to 
ſtudy, and rendered himſelf well accompliſhed, Being gone inte Italy, he was 


made 
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of King Swane (o), Aldred was ſo much afflicted at it, that he died of grief the 11th . 
{p) Joh. Brom- of September in that ſame year (p), having beſought God that he might not ſee the de- 
wn in Cbror- % ſolation of his church and country. Rapin places the invaſion of the Danes in the tim 


pin, Hit, 
tom. 2» 
liv. 6. Pp» 28, calls 


=» bl 
4/244. ac. Wwe ord — 4 
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made 1 to Count Madrucci. He went afterwards to Trent, and there 


had an honourable employment in the Chancery; but the jealouſy of his Collegues, 
and their conduct, raiſed in him ſo great a reſentment that he threw up his poſt, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſpirit angry with fortune, and reſolved to embrace the ꝓrofeſſion of 


the firſt man that ſhould fall in his way. He took the road to Inſpruk, and meeting 


near the bridge with a ſoldier who was returning into Italy, he reſolved to go into the ar- 
my, and inliſted himſelf a common ſoldier. He was ſoon after made a ſergeant; and as he 
ſhewed that he could manage his pen very well, he was employed to ws all the ac- 
counts of the company, and to write the diſpatches which the Captain had to do. He 


gave ſuch inſtructions to the Captain, that it opened for him the way to greater em- 


ployment. By the advancement of this Captain the Lieutenant of the Company was 
raiſed to his poſt, and Aldringer to that of Lieutenant. He defended himſelf ſo 
well with fifty men in a dangerous poſt, that he kept it in ſpite of the rough attacks of 
the enemy. From that time the reputation of his courage was not leſs ſpread abroad 
than that of his other accompliſhments: Several Colonels offered him a company; the 
nephew of the Archbiſhop of Saltſbourg was one of them. He wanted, by 
Teaſon of his own youth, to have ſuch a man in his regiment: He ſought him out, he 

ined him, and he acquired to himſelf ſo much glory by the good counſels of Al- 
— that in teſtimony of his gratitude to him he made him his Sergeant - Major. 
Aldringer was afterwards Lieutenant Colonel, then Colonel; and he gave ſuch proofs 


(% In 1630, ex- of underſtanding bis buſineſs thoroughly, that he was thought fit to command in 


tracted from the 


Count Galeazzo 


chief in the expedition of Mantua (a). He joined very ſeaſonably to the ſhattered re- 


Gualdo Priorato, ma ins of the battle of Leipſick the troops which he brought from Italy (þ) ; and, per- 


in the gth book 
of P Hiftoire des 
Guerres d Alle- 


+ 
(5) In 1631. 


haps if Count Tilly had waited to give battle till thoſe troops were arrived, as he was 
adviſed to do, the event had not been ſo fatal to the Imperialiſts. Some time after, 
Aldringer parted from Tilly to retire into Bohemia, on account of the ſuſpicions 


which the ill ſtate of affairs had occaſioned betwixt the Imperialiſts and Bavarians (c); but 7 2 
. 1631, 


that ſeparation did not laſt long. He was in the month of March 1632 with Tilli on 
the banks of the Leck, to diſpute the King of Sweden's paſſage over it. He was at 
that time Grand-Maſter of the Ordnance (4) 


in Bohemia, notwithſtanding the efforts that the Swedes made to hinder their conjunc- 
tion: He was obliged very ſoon to return into Bavaria to oppoſe the troops of General 
Horn. The ſucceſs varied from one fide to the other in thoſe parts all the remainder 
of that year, and the beginning of the next. The moſt glorious exploit of Aldringer 
during that time, was his having contributed in 1633 to the _ the ſiege of the 
city of Conſtance. He afterwards joined the Duke de Feria, who had brought ſome 
Spaniſh troops from Italy. It is thought that Walleſtein had given Aldringer ſome ſe- 
cret inſtructions to diſappoint all the Duke's deſigns [B], and that this was the true 
reaſon and ſecret motive why Aldringer would never conſent to give battle. Neverthe- 
leſs it muſt not be thought that he entered into all Walleſtein's ſchemes: He only com- 
plied with him in ſome things, which, without ruining the affairs of the publick, might 
very much advance the particular intereſts of that Genera}. There are ſuch kinds of 
ſecret practices in almoſt all armies, He was ſlain in the year 1634 at Landſhut, a city 
of Bavaria; and it was never certainly known whether his own ſoldiers or the 


Swedes gave the blow. He had been promoted to the dignity of a Count (e). He was (4b. A 43% 


a man of excellent qualifications [C]; it is pity that they were accompanied with ex- 


ce ſſive 


# 


. The wound which he received in the( 
head did not a little contribute to the advantage the enemies had in paſling that river, , 
but it did not hinder his ſerving the ſame campaign: He went and joined Walleſtein 374 


T 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
' 
1 
= 
1 
1 


T4] He toas of very obſeure birth.) Humili apud 

Lucenburgicos loco ortus, ſays Mr. Puffendorf, who 

adds that he was firſt a Lackey to ſome French No- 

i? Puffendorf. blemen, and afterwards Secretary (1). Another Hi- 
* Yuecicar. ſtorian does not give him ſo mean a condition: he 


4 6. po 187. makes him firſt a Student, next a Soldier, then 


a Secretary, and at laſt makes him return into 
the army. Luxemburgi tenui ſed honeſlo loco edi- 


(2) Joh. Cluve- 75 primam ætatem literis dedit (2). He makes him 


1415, Epir- Hi. a Boileau ® as to his natural parts, Ingenio prompto at- 
. 11. Appe gue acri, & natura vini abſlinens (3); i. e. Of a 
( * — ready and ſatyrical Wit, and naturally abſtemious 
plays hive ugh from wine,” which was a very bad and highly pre- 
the word B:ileau, judicial quality in Germany for a Soldier. 
which in French, [B] 1t is thought that Walleftein had given Aldrin- 
ſignifies a perſon. ger ſome ſecret 72 to diſappoint all the Duke 
_ drinks a= of Feria's deſigns. | The Bavarian Hiſtorian, whom I 
Le Blanc, have quoted (4), allows that the Swedes def red nothing 
(4) Le , 
Liſt. de Baviere, more than to come to a general battle, though they did 
tom. 4+ p. 424+ not find themſelves ſo advantageouſly poſted as the Ca- 
tholics. The Duke of Feria, continues he, ſeeing 4 
good opportunity, made ſeveral unſucteſiful attempts 
to bring Aldringer to come to an engagement with the 
enemy ; but he never could obtain any thing from a 
wan wha tas under the direftien of Walleſttin ; and 
- | 


KS + 


the Swedes having retired in a ſort of triumph towards 
the latter end of October, the wrong proceedings of Al- 
dringer, which bad been very prejudicial to the Ca- 
tholic union, ſo much diſpleaſed the Duke of Feria, 
that it ſoon after broke bis heart. This Hiſtorian 
in the foregoing page, had ſaid, that Aldringer, truſty to 
Walleſtein, would do nothing at all but by bis or- 
ders, and that at that time a writing was publiſhed 
in which it was affirmed, that whilſt Walleſtein ſignified 
to the Emperor that he ſent Aldringer to the Duke of 
Bavaria to be entirely at his 2 be gave him pri- 
vate orders to Fox him only on the defenſive with 
the ſmall ſupp ies that he commanded : which Al- 
dringer not having perpetually obſerved, Galas aſſured 
him by Walleftein's order, that this General would 
pardon him that diſobedience. f 

90 He was a man of excellent qualifications.) He 
had a very lively and penetrating genius, much ex- 
perience, a refined underſtanding, and a great cou- 
rage: He made himſelf admired in the Councils of 
war by the force of his reaſoning, and the probabili- 
ty of his conjectures; beſides he was Maſter of a good 
pen, he underſtood ſeveral languages, he knew how 
to make a very good uſe of the maxims of the ſeveral 
countries. The Politics of a Spaniard l 

cou 
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ceſſive avarice and eruelty D]. Such is almoſt always the fate of man. He reſembles 
thoſe ſoils that bring forth good and bad herbs promiſcuouſly. | | 


could not ſurpaſs his: Le da lui prafticate varie na- 
tioni, Poſſervate diverſe maſſime, e gli inveſtigati ge- 
nii e inclinationi di molti popoli, lo reſero of accolto 
nelle attioni che alcuno Spagnuolo Italianato non 10 
avanzavn (5). 

[D] His goed qualities were accompanied with ex- 
cefſive avarice and cruelty. ] He was without com- 
" paſſion for the people, and he exacted contribu- 

tions with the utmoſt rigour : he had no regard 

for the neceſſities of the ſoldiers; ſo that he was 
not beloved, either by the people or the army. 

He got a large booty in the ſacking of Man- 

tua, and there was not an Officer in the Imperial 


Germa- 


* 


Army that carried off ſo much as he (6). It is 
thought that his own people killed him upon the 
bridge of Landſhut, there being a favourable oppor- 
tunity of doing it without its being known. Eu col- 
pito e fatto cader morto, non ſenza ſuſpetto cio dive- 
niſſe dalla parte de ſuoi,” per vendetta de alcune 
ingiurie fatte loro, efſendo egli per la ſua ſeverita 
piu temuto che amato dalla militia (7). i. e. He 
received a blow that ſtruck him dead, not without 
* ſuſpicion of its coming from his own party, to re- 
venge ſome injury done them, he being on ac- 


„count of his ſeverity more teared than beloved 
« by his ſoldiers. 
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(6) Ibid, 


(7) Ib. p. 289. 


{+ Defeended = ALDROVANDUS (a) (ULYSSES) Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Phyſic at Bo- 
from the Count? logna his native country, was one of the moſt curious men in the world with regard 
= 4 to natural hiſtory. His cares, his labours, and his expences upon that ſubje& are in- 
(cr pibus dec. credible. He travelled into the moſt diſtant countries, with no other motive than to 
s inform himſelf of their natural productions: The minerals, metals, plants, animals, 
were the objects of his reſearches and curioſity, but he applied himſelf principally to 
birds; and in order to have figures of them very exact and to the life, he employed for 
(4)Bullart, A- above thirty years, at his own expence, the moſt excellent artiſts in Europe [A]. 
ede $i Thoſe expences ruined him: He was at length reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity; and it 
me inis faid that he died in the Hoſpital of Bologna, full of years (5), and blind, anno 
eqhry gears dd. 1605 (c) (). This is an example that loudly complains againſt the ingratitude of the e 


publick [B], Lindenii renovate 


[4] To have the figures of animals very exa? he 
employed the moft excellent Artifts.of Europe.) See 
what Aubert le Mire has collected on this ſubject : 
Piftori cuidam, ea in arte anico, triginta & am- 
plius annos annuum aureorum ducentorum ſlipendium 
perſolvit. Delineatores celeberrimos, Laurentium Ben- 
ninum Florentinum, & Cornelium Suintum Francofur- 
tenſem are ſuo conduxit, nec non Jacobi Ligotii, { 
reniſſimi Etruriæ Ducis Piforis eximii, opera in bac 
eadem provincia Florentiæ quandoque uſus eſt, ut quo 


maximo fieri poſſet artificio aves ee deſignarentur. Tan- 


dem ſculptorem habuit inſgnem Chriftophorum Coriola- 
num Norimbergenſem, atque ejus nepotem, qui eas adeo 
venuſtè adeoque eleganter exſculpſerat, ut non in ligno 
(%) Aubert. Mi- ſed in @re faite videantur (1). i. e. He gave a 


reus de Scriptori= e certain Painter who was ſingular in that art, for 


bus, ce. 16. P. « thirty years and upwards, a yearly ſalary of two 
* *. hundred crowns. He employed at his own ex- 
« pence thoſe moſt famous Deſigners, Lorenzo Ben- 
nini a Florentine, and Cornelius Suintus of Franc- 
« fort, and ſometimes he had at Florence the aſſiſtance 
« of Jacobus Ligotius the famous Painter of the 
% moſt ſerene Duke of Tuſcany, for the ſame 
« ſubject, that thoſe birds might be drawn with 
< the greateſt juſtneſs poſſible. Laſtly he had that fa- 
« mous Engraver Chriſtopher Coriolanus of Nurem- 
« berg, and his nephew, who engraved them ſo 
« beautifully and elegantly, that they ſeemed not to 
* be done in wood but in copper.” 3 
04% In adigtoure (a) Mr. Monti (2) refutes this relation of Merklinus 
Enel to his in the fallowing words: Longe magis a veritate ab- 
2 Varii horret id quod ſcriptis mandavit de Ulyſſe Aldrovanao 
th pow it Merklinus nempe, ipſum Aldrovandum propter ingen- 
*** tes ſumptus factos in exſeulpendis iconibus ſuorum 
operum ad extremam paupertatem redactum viſuque 
orbatum in Xenodvchio Bononienſi obiit. Hunc ego 
falſum rumorem plurimis argumentis refellere ſuper- 
fluum duco. Nam in primis nonne vos omnes perſpec- 
tum habetis quanto amore omni tempore, Ampliſſimus 
Senatus Bononicnſis, qnantogue ſtudio quoſcungue lite- 
ratos viros amplectatur? Nonne teſtis eft ipſa Adro- 
vandi conjux, que anno 1606 poſt dilectiſſimi virt 
mortem adbuc ma/tiſſima proprio ere typis eoulgavit 
ejus volumen de Cruſtaceis, & in nuncupatoria Epiſtola 
obiliſſimi & Exce!fi Senatus clientelam, ſummamgue 
gratitudinem diſertis verbis declaravit : Vos enim ( fic 
ipſa Senatum alloquitur) cum vires nei conjugis tot 
impenſis ac Amro plane eſſent impares, illum pre 
ceteris civibus, omni ſemper favore, honoribus atque 
ſuppetiis pro veſtra ſingulari benevolentia foviſtis : 
gue verba quemadmodum apud me, voſque omnes Al- 
drovandi Concives ad faiſitatis coarguendum prefatum 
() Hiſtoire des Merklinum maxim? walent, ita plurimum quoque va- 
wer, hi. luerunt apud clariſimum Garidellum (), gui in re- 


cenſtone ſeriptorum ſues Plantarum Provincie Hiſto- 
riæ prefixa, guatuor ab bin annis (c) Gallicoa ſermone 
editæ affirmat, ſe, quod olim audiverat de Aldrovandi 
veſtri egeſtate, nunquam fide dignum exiflimaſſe. Re 
enim vera, quis unquam credet, Aldrovandum illum 
Patritium Bononienſem, Publicum Archigymnaſii Pro- 
fefſorem, Doftorem Collegiatum, Nebiliſſimi Senatoris 
Comitis Pompei Aldrovandi conſanguineum 2 Senatu 
ipſo, inò ab ipſa Nobiliſima Domo ſua fuiſſe derelic- 
tum ? Verum procul hac figmenta & perpetus invol- 
vantur filentio guæcungue de Ulyſſe ills Aldrovando 
nature miraculo, ut Anguiſole verbis utar (d), Viro 
nempe omni immortalitate digniſſima nimis leviter & 
a veritate aliena prefatus Auctor memoravit. That 
is, * Still more untrue is that, which Merklinus has 
« related concerning Ulyſſes Aldrovandus, namely, 
* that by the great expence he was at in engraving 
„ figures for his works, he was reduced to a moſt 
extreme degree of poverty, and died blind in the 
* hoſpital of Bologna. I think it ſuperfluous to con- 


* tradict this falſe rumour with many arguments. 


For in the firſt place, do not you all evidently per- 
* ceive with much love and reſpe& the moſt no- 
* ble Senate of Bologna ſhews to all learned Men ? 


© Is not the wife of Aldrovandus herſelf witneſs 
„thereof, who in' the year 1606, ſtill mourning 


<* for the death of her husband, publiſhed his vo- 
* Jume of cruſtaceous animals at her own expence, 
* and in the prefatory Epiſtle declared expreſly the 
„ higheſt gratitude for their protection? For you (lays 
„ ſhe, ſpeaking to the Senate) when my husband's 
& abilities were quite unequal to ſuch great ex- 
© fences, always aſſiſted him with your favours, 
& honours, and ſupplies, Which words, as they are 
„ of great weight with me and with you the fellow- 
Citizens of Aldrovandus in proving Merklinus's aſ- 
« ſertion to be falſe, ſo have they allo weighed very 


p- 1045. 


(c) 1719. 


d) Comp. Scrip, 


Medic. 18. 


« much with the celebrated Mr. Garidel, who in 


« the Catalogue of authors prefixed to his Hiſtory 
„ of the Plants of Provence, publiſhed in 1719 in 


« French, affirms that he could never give credit to 


« what he had formerly heard concerning the po- 
who 


„ verty of our Aldrovandus. For indeed 


« can ever believe that. Aldrovandus, a Patrician 


« of Bologna, public Profeſſor of the High-School, 


«. Collegiat Doctor, and kinſman of the moſt no- 
« ble Senator Count Pompeius Aldrovandus, was 


« deſerted by the Senate itſelf, nay and by his own 
« illuſtrious family? Away then with theſe fic- 


„ tions, and let all that this author has ſaid concern- 
« ing Ulyſſes Aldrovandus, that miracle of nature {to 


« ule the words of Anguiſola) and a Man perfectly 


«« worthy of immortality, be wrapped up in eternal 


« ſilence,” Cer, Rem. ] 
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the notes. It does not 


publick [ BJ, and alſo againſt the exceſſive curioſity of particular perſons. There 

might be a thouſand reflections, and a thouſand pretty common places advanced upon 

this accident: I leave them to whoever has a mind to make them, and content my 

ſelf with this little obſervation ; that antiqui 

a defign ſo extenſive and labòrious, as that of our Ulyſſes with regard to natural Hiſ- 

tory. Pliny, I grant, has treated of more kinds of ſubjects, but he only touches 

them lightly, and ſays but little upon any thing, whereas Aldrovandus has collected 

8 note all he could meet with (d). His compilation contains ſeveral large volumes in folio; 
_ but we muſt not give him the whole glory of them [C], for among the volumes that ap- 
red after his death there are ſome, in which he is thought to have had no other ſhare than 

ving formed the plan [D} or at moſt contributed fome looſe memoirs. I explain that in 

m poſſible that he could compoſe ſuch a prodigious number 

(c) In Miſe: of books as Imperialis has given a catalogue of (e); nor is it ſtrange that he, being en- 


docs not furniſh us with an inſtance of 


V Voſſus 44 
Origine Idelaw, 


Hiftorico. See allo +3 . 1 1 i lib. 3. cap, 
ler, See al tirely taken up with ſuch reſearches as engaged his whole attention, has often given us for . . «e.g. 


Paul Freherus, 
p. 1317. 


his praiſes in a very elegant manner [Z]. 


[B] This is an example that bull complains againſt 
the ingratitude of the Public.) We muſt not 1ma- 
gine that no body aſſiſted this Naturaliſt in the ex- 
pences that he was at. The Senate of Bologna, the 
Cardinal Montalto, Francis Maria Duke of Urbino 
and fome other Nobles readily contributed thereto, by 
Furniſhing money for the ſupport of the Painters 
and Engravers, which Aldrovandus employed. . . . . 
After having dedicated twelve books of the Ornitho- 
hgy, or the Hiſtory of Birds, to Pope Clement VIII. 
and ſome others to ſuch as had favoured his labours 
with their liberalities, he bequeathed the remainder 
by his will to the magnificent Senate of Bologna . . . 
which aſſigned @ conſiderable ſum of money to Jobn 
Cornelius Uterverius, a native of Delft in Holland, 
Profeſſor in that Univerſity, and after that to Thomas 
Demſter, a Scots Gentleman, Profeſſor alſo at the ſame 
place, to _ ns — yu to the preſs books 

2) Bullart, Aca- ſo worthy of being publiſbed (2). 

25 des — [C] 2 2 + attribute to him the whole glory 

tom. 2+ p. 110. of his compilation.] It appears by the Catalogue of 
Phyſic-books, that the greateſt part of the volumes 
of Aldrovandus's Natural Hiſtory were printed after 

(3) Mercklinus, his death (3), The Ornithology (4), in three volumes 

1 Lindenio reno- in folio, and the ſeven books of Inſects, in one vo- 

wats, p. 1047 lume of the ſame ſize, are all that he publiſhed. 

Ces of Birds. The volume of Serpents, the three volumes of Qua- 

F drupeds, the volume of Fiſhes, that of exſanguious 
Animals, the Hiſtory of Monſters, with the Supple- 
ment to that of Animals, in twelve volumes, the trea- 

(5) That is to tiſe of Metals, the Dendrologie (5), were publiſhed 

tay, The Hiſtory at ſeveral times by the care of different perſons after 

of Trees. the death of Aldrovandus. In truth, the volume of 
Serpents was put in order, and ſent to the preſs by Bar- 

6) In Patris tholomæus Ambrofinus (6). That of the Quadrupeds 
nonice Archi- which divide the hoof was firſt _ into order 

557 5 72 by John Cornelius Uterverius, and afterwards by Tho- 

— - Profe 71,. mas Demſter, and publiſhed by Marcus Antonius Ber- 

{1 illuftriſ. Se. nia and Jerome Tamburini. 'That of the —_— 

»atus Bonon, & which don't divide the hoof, and that of Fiſhes were 

Horti publici 

122 — That of the Quadrupeds with toes or claws was compi- 

led by Ambroſinus. The Hiſtory of Monſters, and the 

Supplements were collected by the ſame Author, and 

bliſhed at the charge of Marcus Antonius Bernia. The 

(7) Ex Lindenig Dm is the work of Ovidius Montalbanus (7). 

rea + [D] There are ſome volumes of his Compilation, of 

, which he only formed the Plan.] Mr. Abbe Gallois has 

ſo well explained the judgment that we ſhould form 

of this great work, that I thought it would be more 

acceptable to the reader, that I ſhould copy him, than a- 

bridge what he has ſaid. Here then are his own words: 

(3) Of the Den- Aldrovandus is not the author of that book (8), no 

relegie, % more than of ſeveral others, which have never- 
* theleſs been publiſhed under his name: but it has 
happened to the collection of Natural Hiſtory, of 


digeſted by Uterverius, and publiſhed by Tambarini. 


« the name they bore at their firſt riſe, tho' in the 
« end the greateſt part of the water which they 
„carry into the ſea does not belong to them, but 
« to other rivers which they receive. For, as the 
« fix firſt volumes of this great work were Aldro- 
„ vandus's, although the others were compoſed fince 
« his death by different authors, they have ſtill been 
* attributed to him, either becauſe they were a continu- 
ation of his deſign, or becauſe the writers of them 
«* uſe his Memoirs, or becauſe his method was fol- 
* lowed,or perhaps that theſe laſt volumes might be the 


verſe that which was quite contrary to the rules of Poeſy (f), and that he did not (4) Tea. 


throughly underſtand Greek (g). A Poet, who was afterwards Pope, has celebrated a d. 


nig, Biblia, d. 


better received under ſo celebrated a name (9). They /g) Farm! is 
that would know the plan of this compilation need Savav of No 


but look on the following words ; they are Mr. I Ab. **> 1668, 5 425 


be Gallois's who proceeds thus: * Scarce any thing 
% has been written on thoſe trees, that may not be 
% found collected in this volume; for this author 
does not content himſelf with relating all that he 
* has read thereupon in Naturaliſts : he remarks al- 
* fo, following Aldrovandus's method, what the 
4 Hiſtorians have wrote about them, what the Le- 
«« giſlators have ordained, and what the Poets have 
“ jeigned of them. Further he explains the dif- 
© ferent uſes wherein theſe trees are employed in houſ- 
* hold-bufineſs, medicine, architecture, and other 
* arts, In ſhort he ſpeaks of morality, proverbs, 
devices, riddles, hieroglyphics, and a great many 


other things which relate to his ſubject (10).” (10) lig 


He has not even negle&ed to conſult medals, and 
to draw from thence what might be of ſervice to 
him (11). 

[E] 4 Poet who was afterwards Pa 
ed his praiſes in a very elegant manner. 


I 
has celebrat- K de Pra 
I mean Ma- Num ſm. Diſſert 
pheus Barberini, or Urban VIII. This is one of 3. % Fe, fis 


1) See Span- 
m. de Pref. 


the Epigrams that he made in praiſe of Aldrovandus. 


Multiplices rerum formas, quas pontus & ether 
Exhibet & guicquid promit & abdit hamus, 
Mens haurit, ſpeftant oculi, dum cuncta ſagaci 
Aldobrande tuas digerit arte liber. 
Miratur proprios foters induſtria fartus 
Quamęue tulit mali ſe negat efſe parem. 
Obtupet ipſa ſimul rerum facunda creatrix, 
Et cupit eſſe ſuum guod vidit artis opus (12). 


(12) Lorenao 
: Craflo Elagit 
„The various forms that ſwim the watry plains, 4 Hum. Later® 
« Whate'er the earth's capacious womb contains, 7 1 he 
* 


The trees and herbs that on her face appear, 
And all the wing'd inhabitants of air, 

„In thy ſtupendous work collected lie, 

« To feaſt the ſoul, and ſtrike th' aſtoniſh'd eye. 
« Her own productions induſtry no more 

« Dares own, but wonders at the fruit ſhe bore 
« And fruitful nature at thy deeds amaz'd 

« Wiſhes her own thoſe works thy art has rais'd. 


« which thoſe books are part, -as it does to thoſe Lorenzo Craflo quotes another of that Pope's epigrams 
great rivers which retain during their whole courſe with this. ; 


SF ALDULF, ARDULEF, or EARDULF, one of the principal Lords of Nor- 
thumberland, was choſen King of that country [Al, and inaugurated in St. Peter's 


[4] Was choſen —— 04 that country] His father, of King Ethelred, and he himſelf ſent into ban Tex 
had been killed, by order ment (1). This inſtance of arbitrary power gave the wel. 4 2.27 


den, tom I, % 


o 
who was alſo called Aldulſ, 
3 


church 


iſh- (1) Simeon Pu. 


faction, 11 Is 114 


Jol 
ton, 4p. 
den, 101 
Col. 79 


Ran 
225 
. 3. N. 


1) Seek 
de Lurk, 
bag. 125 


1 das 
Nov. 


11 


pap 


, wb 
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church at York the 26th of May in the year 796 (a) Two years after the murthererss Simeon Du- 


nelm. ap. Twyl- 


of King Ethelred entered into a conſpiracy againſt Aldulf, and attacked him, being den, Hift. Angl, 
headed by one Wada; but after a bloody engagement, they were vanquithed and S. Decem. 


Mercia, 
land. Bura 


tom. 1. Col. 11 * 


routed 1 the year 801 Aldulf intended to make war againſt Cenulf King of (5) idem, ibid. 
uſe he had given a retreat in his dominions to the rebels of Northum r- G0 | 

ce was ſoon concluded between the two Kings [B], by the mediation 

of their reſpective Biſhops and Nobles (c). 


114. 


As Aldulf had been raiſed to the throne (0) Idem, ibid. 


by the faction that was then uppermoſt, he was not without apprehenſion leſt the other © **7* 
party ſhould gain ſtrength, and depoſe him; and indeed that party, being head- 

ed by Alcmund, the late King Alcred's fon, began to be formidable, ſo that Aldulf 

thought it neceſſary for his own ſecurity to have Alcmund put to death (d), which was (% A. D. 800. 
done accordingly. Alcmund's party looking upon him as a martyr, ranked him a- 

mongſt the Saints. But his faction was not ſuppreſſed by his death, which only gave 

them a fair o 1 riſing againſt the King, under the conduct of a certain Lord 

1 


called Aldrick z but 


killed in a battle, his faction remained quiet for ſome 


time, till they could find a more favourable opportunity to execute their deſign : And 
indeed the ſtate of affairs was ſoon altered ; the party againſt the King became ſo pow- 


erful in a little time, that he was glad to 


eſcape with his life. He took refuge at 


the court of Charlemagne, where the Engliſh were always very kindly received. Al- 
phuald II ſucceeded him, who reigned but two years, leaving the crown to Andred, 


(0 Job- Brom- in whoſe reign the kingdom of Northumberland was made ſubje& to Ecbert Kin 
wn, ap. Twy'- of Weſſex, who put an end to the Heptarchy (e). Aldulf had a daughter called 


den, 101 ſupra, 


cl. %. burga, who was an Abbels, but we are not told of What Monaſtery (F). 


8 (e) Rapin; HP. 
liv. 3. page 174, 
175. 


faction, that oppoſed the King, a fair opportunity to occaſioned univerſal joy to both their kingdoms. 
revolt ; the civil war continued two years, and at laſt On which occaſion Simeon of Durham quotes the 
Ethelred was killed; but his faction was ftill power- following verſes, 


ful enough to raiſe Osbald or Oſred to the throne ; 
but he did not enjoy it long, for whilſt the people 
were rejoicing for his election, the oppoſite party 
took their meaſures ſo well, that they depoſed him, 
after he had reigned but ſeventeen days, and choſe 


1) Rapin, Hi. Aldulf in his ſtead (2). 


2 . tom. 1. [B] A peace was concluded between the two Mings.] 
L 3-174 They entred into a treaty of friendſhip, and both 


ſwore upon the Goſpel, that as long as they 
lived and enjoyed their crowns, there ſhould be a 
perpetual and inviolable peace between them ; which 


ALEANDER (JEROME) Archbiſhop 


Gratius aſira nitent, uli nothus 
Deſinit imbriferos dare ſonos; 
Lucifer ut tenebras pepulerit, 


Pulchra dies roſeos agit equos (3). e) Simeon Du- 
| Imitated, nelm. ub; ſupra, 
« The Sun a greater brightneſs yields Col. 117: 


« After a rainy day; 
« His rays much more adorn the fields, 
When clouds are chas'd away. P. 


of Brindiſi, and Cardinal, in the ſixteenth 


Century. Alexander VI wanted to have him in his ſervice [A], and would have made 

him Secretary to his ſon. He changed his mind ſoon after, and choſe rather to ſend 

him on a negotiation, into Hungary; but Aleander was ſick at that time and could not 

leave Venice where he dwelt. Lewis XII prevailed with him to come to France in the year 

1508 [B], to teach the Belles Lettres in the Univerſity of Paris. Aleander was at that time 

28 years old. He made himſelf much efteemed in that ſtation, He entered afterwards into 

the ſervice of Everard-de la Mark Biſhop of Liege, who ſent him to Rome to facilitate 

his promotion to a Cardinalſhip notwithſtanding the oppoſition of France. Leo X found 

him of ſuch abilities that he deſired to retain him, to which the Biſhop of Liege con- 

ſented. Aleander was at firſt placed in the houſe of the Cardinal de Medici (a), to whom ( Who was 
he was Secretary: He had afterwards the care of the Vatican Library, after the ed, Pope 


death of Acciaioli, But the grand theatre, where he began to appear with ſplendor, 


was Germany, at the beginning of the troubles which the reformation excited there. 


[4] Alexander VT wanted to have bim in his ſer- 
wice.] I make uſe ot this expreſſion, berauſe the 
author whom I have followed reduces the thing to 
a bare deſign that was never executed. According 
to what he ſays of him, Aleander was never actually 
ia the ſervice of that wicked Pope. If that be fo, 
we mult reckon as nothing all the refleQions that 
have been made to Aleander's diſadvantage, on ac- 
count of that pernicious ſchool of Alexander VI, 
and Cæſar Borgia, where it is ſaid he was brought 
up. I determine nothing; I leave to the reader the 
trouble of ſifting a little into the matter: Aleandrum 
(qui pauld ante Cancellarius Leodienſis, & olim fa- 
mofiſhmi Ceſaris illius Horgiæ ſeu Ducis Valentini 
Secretarius fuerat, famulus bero dignus, & pars au- 

le Romane ſub Alexandro VI.) peſſime deſeribit Lu- 
(1) Seekendorf, therus (1). 1. e. * Aleander (who a little before was 
— l. 1.“ Chancellor of the Biſhop of Liege, and formerly Se- 
5 aum. 3. « cretary of the famous Cæſar Borgia, or Duke of 
« Valentinois, a ſervant worthy of his maſter, and one 
of the Courtiers under Alexander VI,] has a very 
bad character given him by Luther.” 
[B] Lewis X11 prevailed with him to come to France, 


— 


He 


an. 1508. ] Pallavicini does not ſet down this year; but 

ſince he ſays, that Aleander when he was 28 years old, 

was invited to Paris, I thought I could not be miſtaken 

in fixing upon that year ; fince Aleander's Epitaph re- 

lates that he died anno 1542, aged ſixty two years 

wanting thirteen days (2). He was therefore born (2) I nomen- 
Feb. 13, 1480, for they who record the day of his (ltere Cardina- 
death, place it on the firſt of February (3). I am lum, b. 132, and 
ſurprized at the negligence of the authors of his 1, Ge, , Pe- 
Epitaph. There they ſet down that he was born at 1 
la Motte, in the year 1479; and that he died at pag. 238. 
Rome in 1542, aged ſixty two years wanting thirteen (3) Oldoinus, iz 
days. That cannot be true but by ſuppoſing that ne Romane, 
the year 1479 did not commence in the month of 37 
January, and that the year 1542 did commence in that 

month: but it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe in an Epitaph 

ſo uniforming a way of recording time. I am ſur- 

prized that the author of the Nomenclator was not a- 

ware of that falſe ſuppoſition. He has ſaid a thing 

that is incompatible with Father Pallavicini's aſſerti- 

on: viz, that Aleander was but twelve years old whea 

he read Lectures in the univerſity of Paris. 


AA. 4 Anglet. tom. 1. 


Clement VII. 
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c) Seckendorf, 

Horia Luthe- 
raniſmi, lib. 1. 
pag. 149 
(4) Pallavicin. 
Hi. Cont. Trid. 
lib. 1. cap · 28. 
num. 5. 


He was ſent thither as Nuncio by the Pope, anno 1319. He there acted in the cha- 
rafter both of Ambaſſador and of Doctor, as occaſion ſerved. He declaimed three 


hours together before the Diet of Worms, againſt the doctrine of Luther (5); but it 


books might be burnt, and his perſon proſcribed; and he drew up himſelſ the edict 
Kaded as Nuncio with Francis I, when he beſieged Pavia, 


which proſcribed him (d). He re 


n (6) From pala. 
is ſuppoſed that he did not repreſent it fairly (c). He could not prevent Luther from vicini 2 


being heard in that Diet, and he refuſed to diſpute with him; but he obtained that his OS ky 


in the year 1521 


anno 1525, and fell into the hands of ſome ſoldiers who abuſed him [C]. He was 
ſent a ſecond time into Germany in the year 1531, and there found a conſiderable al- 
teration, if we are to believe what he is ſaid to have written. The people in the Prote- 
{tant cities were no longer ſo animated againſt the Pope as formerly ; but in the Catho- 
lick cities, they ſhewed an extreme delire of ſhaking off the yoke of Rome, and en- 
riching themſelves with the wealth of the church, as the Proteſtants had done. The 


alteration in the latter was owing to this reaſon, that having hoped for very great liberty, 


provided they could ſhake off the Papal yoke, they found by experience, that the yoke 

of the ſecular power, under which they were obliged to live, was not more eaſy. 
Aleander did every thing in his power, but without ſucceſs, to hinder Charles V from 

making a truce with the Proteſtants in Germany. He was created Cardinal by Paul III, 

and was intended to be Preſident of the Council of Trent, with two other Legates (e). In () The cus. 
the mean time he went into Germany Legate from the Pope, anno 1338. That Legate- 4" Campegio 
ſhip continued a year. His death, which happened February the firſt 1542, prevented his 3 
preſiding at the council. Some people ſay that he died by the blunder of his Phy ſi- 

cian [DJ. I have not ſpoke all his Nunciatures, Moreri will furniſh what I have 


omitted. Aleander publiſhed ſeveral works [E]. He underſtood Hebrew and Greek 


IC] He fell into the hands of ſome ſoldiers who 
abuſed him.) See what appears on this ſubje& in 
a Letter from Hieronymus Negro to Marcus Anto- 
nius Michieli, dated from Rome March 20, 1525. 
* The Archbiſhop of Capua relates a ſtrange ad 


venture of Aleander, the Biſhop ele& of Brindiſi, 


and Nuncio from his Holineſs to the moſt Chri- 
*« {tian King: which is, that in the utmoſt fury of the 
* battle, and in ſuch confuſion as you may imagine, 
the poor Gentleman, as he was running away 
« dreſt in a manner ſuitable to his dignity of a 
„ Biſhop, fell into the hands of three Spaniards, 
„ who laying hold of him, without knowing him, 
*« conſtrained him by bullying and threatning, to 
« promiſe a ranſom -of three thouſand ducats, 
and they led him along in that dreſs through 
«© the camp, often turning back, and preſſing him 


with the moſt harſh expreffions to follow them. 


The affrighted Biſhop ran after them like a lackey, 
« without daring to ſay that he was the Apoſtolic 
«© Nuncio. But being got into Pavia he was known 
by the Vice-roy of Naples, and by the Marqueſs 
de Peſcara, who, with great trouble and difficulty, 
delivered him from that confinement and flave- 
ry: nevertheleſs to be releaſed from his oath, he 


was obliged to give the ſoldiers 200 ducats a man 


(4) Lettres des 


fol. 96. 


(5) See les Ju- 


to make them eaſy, I hear he is going to Venice, 
he will give you himſelf an account of his diſgraces 
and misfortunes (4).“ 


ns anat- {DJ Some people Jay that he died through the blun- 


der of his Phyſician (5).] That does not at all agree 
with his Epitaph, which ſhews, that his death was 


gem. des Savans gecafioned by a languiſhing diſeaſe, contracted by the 
Jar le: Poet. tom. fatigues of his embaſſies. Mox, _—_ legationibus 


3. num. 1273. 
5. 194. 


(6) We muſt 
conclude from 
hence that he 


pro ſummis Pontificibus ad omnes fer? Cbriſtianos 
Principe fideliter & diligenter perfunfto, & 1bEO 
IN TABEM DELAPS0. That is, At length, hav- 
ing diſcharged with diligence and fidelity ſe- 
„ veral Legateſhips for the ſovereign Pontiffs, to 
„ almoſt all the Chriſtian Princes, BY THAT MEANS 
„ HE FB8IL INTO 4 ConSUMPTION.” A pal- 
ſage of Paulus Jovius, wrong underſtood at firſt, 


and afterwards metamorphoſed backwards and for-. 


wards into various ſenfes, has perhaps given room 
for the ſtory of the blunder of Aleander's Phyſician, 
However that be, we learn from Paulus Jovi- 
ue, that Aleander ruined his health by the over- 
care he took of it, and that he was a very bad 
Phyſician to himſelf, by making uſe of too many 
unneceſſary. medicines. Letatus eft ea purpura per 
annos quingue (6), pervaſurus haud dubie ad exattam 


obtained the Car- tatem, niſi nimia tuendæ valetudinis ſolicitudine 


dinalfhip in 1537+ intempeſtivis medicamentis, ſibi hercle inſanus & in- 
(7) Paulus Jovi- felix medicus, viſcera corrupiſſet (7). i. e. He en- 


s, Eloge c. 98. 


| Paſs 237. 


« joyed the Purple five years, and would undoubted- 
2 


very 


j have arrived at a good old age, if he had not, 


e through too great ſolicitude to preſerve his health, 
« proved a mad and unſucceſsful Phyſician to him- 
«« ſelf, and corrupted his entrails by improper me- 
* dicines.” 


LE] He publifbed ſeveral work.] Mr. de la Roche- 


pozai (8) gives me again a little reaſon to complain of (3) Biſhop of 


his want of exactneſs. He ſays that Aleander, al- Poitiers, author 
though very capable of treating the ſublimeſt ſub- — wee 
jects, has not diſdained to write upon polite Learning, ln. 
and to publiſh ſeveral ſmall works, the ſubje& where. 
of was very trifling : De re literarid licet inferiori 
bene mereri non dedignatus eft, exilis argumenti ope- 
rulis editis, que tamen autoris nomen & famam nec 
elevant neque imminutum eunt (9). That is, He (9) Namendaty 
« deſerved well of Literature, though he condeſ- Cardinaliun, p. 
« cended to write only upon trivial ſubjects, 73% c. 1614+ 
having publiſhed ſome inconſiderable works, 
which however neither raiſe nor depreſs their au- 
* thor's reputation.” There is no body who does 
not on the reading of this, prepare himſelf to ſee 
nothing but ſmall Pamphlets in the Catalogue of 
Aleander's works, which is the ſequel of theſe words 
of the Nomenc/ator. Obſerve however the beginning 
of that ſequel. Scripfit vaſtum opus adverſus fingules 
diſciplinarum Profeſſores, in quos cenſuram acerbius 
& felicem exercuit calamum. Tabulas in Gramma- 
ticam Gracam, ſeu potius Grammaticam ad literas 
Grecas. Dialogos duos feſtiviſſimos, quorum alter 
Cicero relegatus inſcribitur, alter verd Cicero revaca- 
tus (10). Carmina quæ dam illuſtrium Poetarum Ita- (10) Idemon- 
lorum carminibus indita Epiſtolas multas, quarum irate _ to 
guatuor habes inter Epiſtolas Federici Nauſea, & a- _— 
lias in quibus de rebus eccleſiaſticis agit. Annotatio- (HORT IX. 
nes item guaſdam in Bibliotheca Cardinalis Sirleti af $10). 
ſervatas. i. e. Hg wrote a vaſt work againſt all the 
*« Profeſlors of Literature, upon whom he exerciſed 
* his pen happily and beſtowed ſevere cenſures. Ta- 
„ bles for a Greek Grammar, or rather a Grammar 
for the Greek language. Two very witty Dia- 
* logues, one of which is called Cicero * 
«« amd the other Cicero revocatus. Some verſes which 
are put amongſt thoſe of the moſt celebrated Ita- 
„lian Poets, Several Epiſtles, four of which you 
* have amongſt the Letters of Federicus Nauſea, 
% and others in which he treats of Eccleſiaſtical af- 
« fairs, Alſo ſome Annotations which are kept in 
« the Library of Cardinal Sirleti.” If any perſon 
be diſpleaſed at ſeeing a great huge work where he 
was to have found only a ſmall diſſertation, he will 
not recover his good humour at finding in the Cata- 
logue of a man's writings no mark to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt what has and what has not been printed. 
That is a“ fault that reigns in the Nomenc/ator, in 
Oldoini's 4/heneum, and in ſeveral other * 
phers. 


ns 
SQ. 


(tz) Lor 
Craflo, 
Pati Gr 
27) 

11) Jo 
Elan, | 


Þ 230» 


(13) Ide: 
5. 230, 


very well; and he is ſaid to have had a ſurprizing memory [Fl. I don't believe that 
there was any reaſon for ſaying that the Hebrew was his mother tongue, or, to ſpeak 


There was more reaſon to accuſe him of 


more clearly, that he was born a Jew [G]. 
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T { - . > . . 
Ki, being paſſionate (). He made his own epitaph, which teſtifies that he did not repine 2 See the note 
5 : : | at G] towards tlas 
11 end. 
phers. Aleander's great work, wherein he cenſures “ acquainted with; for Hebrew is his mother- 
all ſorts of Profeſſors, was never printed. He was *© tongue, Greek he has made familiar to him from 
putting, it is ſaid, the laſt hand to it when he died. * a child, and he has learnt Latin by long profeſſing 
Mentre andava compiendo una vaſtiſſima opera contra it, but he ſcems an extraordinary perſon to his 
i Profeſſori di tutte le ſtienze, fu * in Roma © own friends on account of the antiquity of his 
tr) Lorenzo dalla morte (11). That is what Moreri means by © family. For he was born a Jew, which nation is 
Colo, 1for. d theſe words: He died February the firſt 1542, at a © immoderately proud of deriving their original ſo 
Pati Greci, pag. time toben he was going w publiſh a conſiderable work. © far back as from Abraham. It is not known whether 
271 Paulus ſovius has been a guide upon this head to a © he be baptized or not. It is certain he is not a 
112) ſovius is great many people. Quum vaſtum opus, ſays he{12), © Phariſee, becauſe he does not believe the reſurrec- 
Blais, cap» 98. paſts i1/4 memorid adverſus fingules diſciplinarum Pre- © tion of the dead, but lives as tho? all of him was 
p 231» pres agitaret, Rome interiit, The Continuators of © to die with his body; whereſore he does not ſtifle 
Geſner knew none of all Aleander's works, but the ta- © in himſelf any evil inclination. He is prone to 
bles of the Greek Grammar. Draudius knew nothing “ anger even to madneſs, and flies into a fury upon 
even of that, The Oxford Catalogue mentions no- “every occaſion. A man full of impotent arrogance 
. thing but a ſmall Poem of this Author's, * and inſatiable avarice, ſcandalouſly and immode- 
10 [F] He is ſaid to have had a ſurprizing memory.] © rately libidinous, a meer ſlave to glory, and yet 
F I don't know how to take what Paulus Jovius ſays ** too indolent to gain a reputation by an elaborate 
of him for any thing but a poetic flight, though he ſtyle, and too wicked to endeavour for it on an 
gravely tells it us in proſe. It is that Aleander © honourable ſubject. But that we may omit no 
could retain every thing that he read, and that he © part of his character, his pretended coming over 
could recite it a long time afterwards, without mak- * to the Chriſtians has been of excellent ſervice to 
ing the leaſt miſtake, either with regard to the ſub- “ him.” Here is a picture, which repreſents Alean- 
ject, or even in the words. Detur hoc incomparabili der to us, Not only as A Jew, who pretended to be a 
inufitate memorie felicitati que in Hieronymo Ale- Chriſtian, and even whoſe Baptiſm was a thing doubt- 
andro ſupra cujuſque vel antiqui ſeculi captum ad- ful; but alſo as a man that did not believe the im- 
miranter excelluit, ut ejus ex vero depicta facies mortality of the ſoul, and who waliowed in the moſt 
vel in pudenda ingenii flerilitate inter fæcundiſſi mas infamous voluptuouſneſs, paſſionate even to madnels, 
imagines conſpiciatur, quando nibil eum cuncta volu- covetous and proud in the higheſt degree. He an- 
mina cupide perlegentem vel rerum vel verborum omni- ſwered to the accuſation of being born a Jew, and 
no ſubterfugerit, quin fingula memoriter vel à multis an- declared before the Diet of Worms, that his ance- 
8 % lem, ibid, 24s Jongo ſepuita ſilentio recitaret (13). i, e. Let thus ſtors had enjoyed the dignity of Marquiſs in Iflria, 
ho 7 230, much be granted to that incomparable and unuſual and that he had produced good proofs of his noble 
10. « happineſs of memory, which in Hieronymus Ale- and illuſtrious extraction, when he was made a Canon 
ander ſurprizingly excelled the capacity of any, of Liege, He called to witneſs ſeveral perſons of 
„ even the earlieſt, ages, that its picture taken from probity who knew him, and were acquainted with 
« the life, may be beheld amongſt the moſt fertile ima- his family. It is Mr. de Seckendorf that acquaints 
« geseven in this preſent moſt ſhameful barrenneſs of us with this particular. He found it in the Archives 
genius, fince nothing of the ſubject or even of the of the Dukes of Weimar, where are kept amongſt 
aty « words, whilſt he attentively read all ſorts of books, ſeveral manuſeripts of that time the Records of the 
, n 40 eſcaped him, but he would recite them all by Diet of Worms. Aleander's long Oration is abridg- 
« heart, after they had lain dormant in his mind for ed in thoſe Acts. and it is thence that that illuſtrious 
« ſeveral years.” It is not an eaſy matter to believe Lutheran extracted what follows as he has tranſlated 
this, if one did not ſee it; but as a memory may be it into Latin (16): Tandem queſtus eft 2 Luthero ſpar- (16) Seckentorf 
a very good one, although it does not come up to gi guaſi Alcander gente Fudeus effet : . Deum im- de 1.atheran. p. 
the pitch that Paulus Jovius has juſt deſcribed, I do ** mortalem !” dixit, multi hic ſunt boni viri, guibus 249: lit. K+ 
not queſtion Aleander's being perfectly acquainted with “ notus ſum ego Y familia mea, & afſerere ego vert 
the ſeveral languages that his Epitaph attributes “ poſſum, majores meos Marchiones in Iftria fuiſſe (17): (17) We are af- 
to him: Hebraice, Grace, Latinæ, aliquotque alia- © quod wero parentes nei ad inopiam redacti ſunt, ſured in his epi- 
rum linguarum exoticarum ita exadte has. ut eas © fato tribui debet. | Natales meos ita legitimavi, ut arg 8 
recke & apte loqueretur & ſcriberet. i. e.“ He was ** in Canonicum Leoatenſem receptus ſum, quad fac. hr 1.94; in 
« {9 throughly acquainted with the Hebrew, Greek, *©* tum non foret, rift ortus efſem ex familia illuſtri Carnia Petræ- 
« Latin, and ſeveral other foreign languages, that he ** ve/ /peadili.” 1. e.“ Aleander at length complain- piliſe in Hiſtrias 
could ſpeak and write them readily and exactly. « ed that he was defamed by Luther as though he | 
[G] 1 do not believe there cas any reaſon for ſay- © was a Jew by nation: © Good God !” ſaid he, here 
— ing he was born a Jew.] Luther, and his followers, ** are many good men prelent, to whom both I and 
735 gave it out as a thing certain, during Aleander's firſt ** my family are well known, and I can with truth 
(DO nunciature in Germany; and this is what we read in “ affirm that my anceſtors were Marquiſſes in Iſtria; 
N- (14) Tom. I. Lather's works (14). Venit his diebus Hieronymus “ but that my parents were reduced to poverty 
wh 496, _ Aleander vir ſua opinione longe maximus, non ſolum I mult be attributed to fate. I have fo well demon- 
«KENGOTT de 1 


tropter linguas quas eximie callet, fiquidem Ebrea 
illi vernacula ft, Graca d puero illi coaluit, Lati- 
nam autem didicit diutina profeſſione, ſed etiam mi- 
rabilis ſuis videtur ob antiquitatem generis, Nam 
Fudwas watus off, que gens immodice gloriatur de 
Abraham wetuſtiſſimo je originem ducere. An verd 
baptizatus eſt neſcitur. Certum eft cum non ee Pha- 
riſeum, quia nen credit reſurreftionem mortuorum, 
quoniam vivit perinde atque cum corpore fit totus 
periturus, adeo nullum a je pravum affettum abſtinens. 
Uſque ad inſaniam iracundus eſt, quavis occaſione fu- 
rens. Impatentis arregantiæ, avaritie@ inexplebilis, 
nefande libidinis & immedice, ſummum gloria man- 
(i piu, quanguam mollior quam qui palit elaborato 
„yl (15) gleriam parare, & pejor quam qui vel co- 
Aivander only Ae in argumente honeſio. At ne neſciamus, celſit 
exited bien Feliciſſins ſimulata defectio ad Cbriſtianos. 1. e. 
un peeking 3 and“ There is now come hither Hieronymus Aleander, 
hat When hi had * a very great Man in his own opinion, not only 
Pony „on account of the languages which he is perfectly 


ene toe late, 


Lutheran, I. 1. 


P. 125. num. wo 


(15 PauJus Jo- 
wus tettifies that 


ſtrated my pedigree, that I have been received a 
Canon of Liege, which could not have been done, 
« it I had not come of an illuſtrious or eminent 
* family.” What makes me believe that the impu- 
tation of his Jewiſh extraction was unjuſt, is no tri- 
fling reaſon. Ulric Hutten publiſhed an invective 
againſt Aleander, wherein he worked himſelf vp into 
ſuch a paſſion, that he threatned to kill him. Omen 
advertam diligentiam, omne adhibebo ſtudium, omnia 
tentabo conaborgue, ut qui furore, anentid, & ini- 
quitate gravis acriſifti, vita inanis binc efferaris. 
Negue enim eæpectundum adbuc tibi eſt ut flilos doc- 


torum hic virorum ſentias, ſed futurum crede ut- for- 
tium gladiis confottare (18). 


utmoſt diligence, will leave no ſtone unturned, 
will attempt and endeavour all methods, that you 
who came hither full fraught with fury, madneſs, 
and wickedneſs, ſhall be carried hence deprived 
of life. Nor are you to expect to be attacked by 
* the pens of learned Men, but depend upon it 

5 0 WP * you 


Hutcer:w: 


Altandraim. 


i. e. I will apply my (18) Hulricus 
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ALE 


at his deſtiny [I], as he has been accuſed to have done. Ecaſmus makes frequent 


mention of him in his letters, and generally to his diſadvantage [I]. He complains, 


*you ſhall be ſtabbed by the ſwords of men of valour.” 
He was not ignorant that the Nuncio had confuted, 
before the Diet, the reproach of Judaiſm, and had 
boaſted his being deſcended from a very illuſtrious 
family; but he was ſo far from engaging to main- 
tain that reproach, that he denied its being objected 
to him. It is but little to my purpoſe to obſerve that 
he did wrong to deny it ; the proof which I draw 
from his filence is not the worſe for that; for it he 
had ſeen any foundation for accuſing him, he would 
at leaſt have maintained that Aleander denied falſly 
his Jewiſh extraction. Does not Hutten maintain that 
the Counts, whom he had claimed as his relations, 
did not acknowledge him? Nihil intellexiſti proxi- 
ma auditione cum multis quidem excuſares 5 
originem, nemo objiceret. Nam efſe malum qud- 
cunque etiam gente editum ſciebant omnes. Itague 
nemo magnopere putabat generis pravitatem tibi ob- 
ficiendam : adverſum mores fremebant infens multi. 
Et poterat ſentiri jam manifeſit guæ effet animorum 
commotio : tu tamen, quaſi illic potiſſimum expurgatio- 
ne opus efſet, multis tractabas locum eum ad faſtidium 
uſque audientium: ſed tanta cum fiducid ut plan? 
certus tibi effe videreris neminem intelligere, quam 
impudenter ibi mentireris omnia. Illo enim poſt mul- 
ta erupiſti, ut ad nobiliſſ. comitum, qui te penitus ig- 
norant, & quos tu haud ſatis niſti, genus, originem 


(19) Idem, ibid. fuam referres (19). i. e. You acted without under- 


« ſtanding at the next hearing when you uſed a great 
% many words to vindicate your ſelf from being a 
** Jew, whereas no body objected it. For all knew you 
to be an ill man, let your origin be what it would. 
So that no one thought it any mighty matter to 
object your deſcent to you: it was againſt your 
„ manners that many were incenſed. And it might 
« plainly be perceived how much their minds were 
© moved: but at the ſame time, as if your vindica- 
* tion was chiefly wanting there, you inſiſted upon 
that ſubject, till the audience was quite tired: 
« and with ſo much confidence that you ſeemed to 
„ be quite ſure in your own mind that no body 
„ knew how impudently you lied. For at laſt you 
„ roſe to that pitch as to claim a deſcent from a 
«© moſt noble family, who are entirely unacquainted 
*« with you, and whom you hardly know.” But as 
there is nothing ſo trifling as not to grow conſider- 
able by paſſing from one to another, I would not 
deny, but that the ſlander which ran againſt the 
Nuncio had no other foundation than what Paulus 
Jovios has ſaid, that the Jews admired Aleander's 
skill in Hebrew, and could eaſily believe him one of 
their own nation: Latinæ Grawegue liters quum 
Jet? alacriter jattabundo pro vernaculis haberentur, 
Hebraicas admirantibus Fudais & ſue ſtirpis eum 


(25) Jovius, Elo- facile credentibus, ſolertiſſime didicit (20). I would ob- 
grorum, cap. 98. ſerve to ſuch as have a mind to criticiſe upon me, that 
P · 231. 


I do not pretend that Paulus Jovius's book has given 
occaſion to the ſlander; my meaning is, that others 
might have ſaid it long before Paulus Jovius. 

„What Luther ſays, that Aleander was choleric is 
« very true: we may believe joſſe Gentin Secretary 
* to this Cardinal, in a letter to Nauſea Biſhop of 


* Lib. 8. Ep.ad © Vienna ®. He tells him, in the ſeriouſeſt manner 


Nauſeam a da- © 
riis Scriptarum, 40 


F 353* (0 


(:1) This ſup- 
pement comes 
fom Mr. de la 
Mennbdie. 


in the world, after having given him an account of 


the death of Aleander, that he does not know 
where to diſpoſe of himſelf after the death of his 
Maſter, for fear of finding one ſtill more paſſionate. 
Haftenus, ſays he, alium Mecenatem Rome non 
gueſivi, eo guar immodeſtia & furor hujus mei 
defundti inculcat mihi timorem, ne faciam Glauci 
cum Diomede permutationem.” See the margin (21). 
A] He made his own Epitaph, which ſhews be was 


not diſpleaſed with his deſtiny.) It conſiſts of two 
Greek verſes, which ſignify that he died willingly, 


becauſe he ceaſed to be witneſs of ſeveral things, 
the ſight of which was more inſupportable than 
death, | 


Kr dave od r Lr. WHC οννν 25 iiur 
* | 


lea, Arif din Gyior iy Naar g. 


Such would be the diſpoſition of all men, if reflexi- 


7 ; 


amongſt 


on, if reaſon, if good ſenſe, were capable of ſur- 
mounting the mechanical impreſſions that make us 
in love with life. But, laying aſide this profound 
moralizing, I muſt fay it is very ſtrange that Paulus 
1 ſhould produce 3 himſelf ſo plain an evi- 

ence as this epitaph, He had ſaid that Aleander, be- 
ing enraged with his deſtiny, that carried him off a 
year before the climafterick, gave up his breath, 
complaining of it: Interiit fato ſus vebementer in- 
dignatus, quum ſe præreptum anno uno ante climatte- 
ricum inter anxia ſupremaque I) quereretur 
(22); and, immediately after he a 


compoling ſhoald be put over him, containing this 
thought: 


Exceſſi e vite ærumnis faciliſque Iubenſque, 
Ne pejora ipſa morte dehinc videam. 


Lorenzo Craſſo ſays pretty near the ſame thing con- 
cerning this indignation of Aleander againſt his deſ- 
tiny. Fu afſalito in Roma dalla norte, contro 1a 


guale 73 anche negli ultimi ſoſpiri ſdegnato (23). (23) Lor. Cg (28) f 
Paulus Jovius fell into another miſtake with regard to H. de ban 
Aleander. He accuſes him of having preſaged new CH, Þ 205. 


misfortunes ready to fall on our heads, novas clades 
imminere nabis ominatur ; but nothing is more falſe 
than that: Aleander regarded futurity only by acci- 
dent; all his views reſpected the time paſt ; he imagined 
that the future was of no value in this world. Here 
then is a ſe:ond error of Paulus Jovius. As for the 
firſt, we cannot juſtify him in it, without charging 
him with a horrible ſlander, of having repreſented 
him as a dying impoſtor, who ordered by his will a lie 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity, that he did not die 
with regret. Lorenzo Craſſo relates, that Scraderus 
has inſerted in his monuments ofItaly the monumental 
inſcription of Aleander, with the Latin tranſlation of 


the two Greek verſes (24). This tranſlation is the ſame (Lor. Ci. 
that Paulus Jovius has related: it is not much worſe HP d. Pit 


2 ds, that Aleander ( 
directed by his will that a Greek epitaph of his own cap. 9 


(27) In 
Letter o 
book, p. 


) Jovius Eo 


8. p. 23. 


113. lid. 
979 


(29) de 
24. lib. 
1040. 


fla, 


than this, Non invitus obii ; quia quieſeo, teſtis mul. Gree, p. 278. 
torum que videre pejus eſt morte (25). See what one (2% Chytrey, 
gains by making uſe of a language that is but little lib. 7. fol. 4:2, 
known: All the force and all the grace of the Greek relates. S 


diſtich have eſcaped the tranſlators. 

Let us add an obſervation here, that has been com- 
municated to me by a learned man: Joſe Gentin, in 
his letter to Nauſea, ſays that Aleander, three days 
before his death, having put all his affairs in order, 
ſervitoribus & aliis prelentibus, pronunciavit ſuum 
quod fieri cupiebat epitaphium, quod hoe diſticho 
clauſit, x εν H This ſhews that the epitaph 
did not conſiſt only of theſe two verſes, but that they 
toere only the cloſe of it. I am not of this opinion: 
I believe Gentin intended to ſay his maſter compre- 
hended in this diſtich the whole inſcription that he or- 
dered to be put upon his tomb. 

[1] Eraſmus made frequent mention of him in his 
letters, and generally to his diſadvantage.) Aleander 
being naturally hot-headed, and intereſted alſo in the 
ruin of Lutheraniſm, being by his quality of Nuncio 
ſent into Germany to ſtrangle this infant in the cra- 
dle, could not bear the moderation of Eraſmus. 
This was not all: Eraſmus's enemies were continu- 
ally defaming him as a favourer of Lutheraniſm ; ſo 
that the reciprocal eſteem and friendſhip between 
him and the Nuncio was greatly diminiſhed by Ale- 
ander's firſt journey into Germany. MHieronymum 
Aleandrum, Nuncium Apoſiolitum, hominem apprime 
doctum, mibigue wetere ac jucundiſſima neceſſitudine con- 
ſunctun, miris mendaciis in me conati ſunt irritare... 
Quid multis ? Perſuaſerant homini, ut acri ſimplicique 
ingenio pradito, ita credulo, me parum amice de ipſo 
& ſentire & logui. Nec defuerunt, qui coaleſtentem 


Seckendorf, brok (30) T. 
1. p. 128, let. b. the 18t] 


(ar) IX 
Ep. 56. 
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(32) Ir 
[ M] of 
Ce ER 


(33) In 
oe 


amicitiam novis ſubinde delationibus diſcinderent (26). (26) Eraſmi Ep 


i. e. They have endeavoured by ſtrange lies to irri- 24 L 27-2707 


tate againſt me Jerom Aleander, the Apoſtolick 
« Nuncio, a man of great learning, with whom I 
„% have long had an intimate friendſhip. . , Why 


„ ſhould I uſe many words? As he was not only of 


« a warm and ſimple, but alſo of a credulous diſpoſi- 
« /tion, they had perſuaded him that I both thought 


and 


(34) Tr 
at quig 
Hebrei, 
L e. « 
© he ſhe 
©« was 
0 Hebr, 
word 


ſmi Ep 
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amongſt other things, of ſome ill offices that had been done him with the Biſhop of 
Liege, in whoſe houſe Aleander had a brother, who was a much greater maſter in the 


art of diſſimulation than himſelf [ XJ. 


« ſpoke of him in an unfriendly manner. Nor were 

„there wanting ſome to break off our friendſhip, that 

vas going to be renewed, with freſh landers.” This 

is ſpeaking very faintly of the ill diſpoſitions of Alean- 
der, if it is true, as we cannot doubt, that it was 

an In the 24th he who was intended in another place (27) by the 
Letter of the25th title of Bul/-carrier, AmrdwpmaurePope; ; for this Bull- 
book, p. 1379+ carrier did all he could to deſtroy Eraſmus ; and it was 
well for the latter, that the Emperor would not do all 

that the fomer deſired of him: Me quo minus oppreſſerit 

per illum non ſtetit: perierat Eraſmus, fi pronas aures 

Principum reperiſet. A letter that Eraſmus had writ 

to Luther, whole friends had publiſhed it, ſo irritat- 

ed Aleander, that he endeavoured to ruin his old 

friend, as well with the Pope, as the Biſhop of Liege. 

He: (-Epiftola) dedit anſam Aleandro jampridem 

inique in me animo ut me perditun iret, conatus Le- 

onis animum irritare in me, fimul Leodienſis Epiſcopi, 

qui prius pene deperibat, ut ita loguar, in Eraſnum. 

Nam ipſe Leodienſis oftendit mibi literas, quas ad eum 

e Roma ſcripſerat Aleander ſatis odioſe me attingentes 

(200 Fraſmi Ep. (28). That is, This letter gave a handle to Alean- 
113. lib. 19. pat.“ der, who was already offended with me, to endea- 
949+ *« your to deſtroy me, endeavouring to incenſe Leo 
* againſt me, and alſo the Biſhop of Liege, who be- 

* fore was almoſt in love with me. For the Biſhop 

„ ſhewed me a letter written to him by Aleander 

„ from Rome, wherein he treated me after a ſpite- 

« ful manner,” He affected to ſay, that the heretics 

had found in Eraſmus's works the foundation of all 

their falſe doctrines. Fam audio multis perſuaſum ex 

meis ſtriptis extitiſſe totam hanc Eccleſiæ procellam. 

Cujus vaniſſimi rumoris precipuus autor fuit Hiero- 

nymus Aleander ; homo, ut nibil aliud dicam, non ſu- 

perſtitioſe werax (29). i. e. I hear now that many 
N . fe been perſuaded that all this ſtorm has riſen 
1030. upon the church out of my writings. Which 
* moſt idle ſtory was broached by Jerom Aleander ; 

. a man, to ſay no worſe of him, not ſuperſtitiouſly 
« addicted to truth.” He did not content himſelf 

with nibbling at Eraſmus's religion; he flandered 

alſo the learning and the works of that great man. 
This appears by a letter that Eraſmus wrote in 1 $24 

(30) The z3d of (30), wherein he opens his mind to him. He looke 
the 18th book. upon him as ſo violent an enemy, that he took him 
for one of the principal promoters of the cenſures 

that the Sorbonne had publiſhed againſt his books, 

and for the true Author of the invective that went 

under the name of Julius Cæſar Scaliger. Non tamen 

erant prodituræ cenſure, niſi quidam oleum camino 

addidiſſent. Lutetiæ fuit Eccius, & ut ſuſpicor Ale- 

ander, quem ſuſpicor hac de cauſa precipue vemſſe, 

ut Eraſmo moliatur exitium. Julii Scaligeri libellum 

tam ſcio illius efſe, quam ſcio me vivere. Id tamen 

(11) Eraſmus, diſſimulandum eft, ne magis inſaniat prodito fuco (31). 
Ep. 56. lib. 30» Ihat is, But theſe cenſures would not have appear- 
5 1941 ed, if ſomebody had not added oil to the flame. 
„ Eccius was at Paris, and, as I ſuſpect, Aleander, 
„ whom I imagine to have gone thither almoſt on 
«« purpoſe to contrive Eraſmus's deſtruction. I am 
© as ſure that the book under Julius Scaliger's name 
« js his, as that I am alive. But this muſt be dil- 
ſembled, for fear he ſhould rage more when he 
„finds it is diſcovered.” I have ſhewed elſewhere 
(32) In the note (32), that Eraſmus was miſtaken in this laſt fact; 
MJ of the arti- Scaliger's oration was the work of him whoſe name 
ce ERASMUS. it bore; and to ſay, that in 1531, Aleander's chief 
occaſion of going to Paris was to contrive the ruin 

of Eraſmus, is thinking one's ſelf of too much con- 

ſequence, and not knowing the nature of the em- 

3 ployments that the Pope gave this Nuncio. We 
2 lame ſhall ſee elſewhere (33) whether Eraſmus had any rea- 
ſon to aſcribe a book, that went under the name of 

Doletus, to Aleander. He ſeems to mean this Nun- 

cio in the xxivth letter of the xxvth book. Alean- 

(34) I dun 4:2. der's paſſion then muſt have been very great 7 for 
quid fixnificee he of whom Eraſmus complains diſperſed a writing 
1 Racha. (34) at the Court of Rome, wherein he told the 
« bother Pave ws Pope, he was aftoniſhed that when ſo many perſons 
* was meant in had periſhed in Germany in the peaſant's war, Eral- 
„Hebrew by the mus, the author and leader of this furious tumult, 
word Racka, was {till alive. One cannot be ignorant who was 


* 


ALEANDER 


the Author intended by Eraſmus, ſeeing theſe words 

are found in another letter: In me impudentiſimis ar- 

gumentis cauſam agit ( Albertus Pius) & agit hoſtili- 

ter, docere laborans, me fuiſſe occaſionem, cauſam, au- 

torem, & principem, lotius hujus negotii. Qued idem 

agit Aleander in ſus Racha, demirans me adbuc ſpi- 

rare, quum in Germania tot hominum millia. fint tru- 

cidata (35). i. e. Albertus Pius pleads againſt me (45) Eraſmi, Ep. 

* with molt impudent arguments, and in a hoſtile 99+ 1ib- 20. pag- 

„manner, endeavouring to prove me the occaſion, £5. 1 
cauſe, author, and „rA of this whole affair. 23, 1328. ; 

The ſame has been done by Aleander in his Racha, © 

who wonders that I am till alive, when ſo many 

* thouſand men have been killed in Germany.” In 

another place, he deſcribes him under the name of 

VerPus (36); which ſhews he was not quite unde-(36) In the 44*h 

ceived concerning the ſlanderous report of his being Leiter of the zoth 

born a Jew. If Aleander wrote this book, he had been _ Pe Rp h 

very intimate with Eraſmus, had the ſame table, the Ist „f che“ 

ſame chamber, and the ſame bed, and had received {me book. 

good offices at his hands ; for thus Eraſmus informs 

us: Cum altero fui mihi olim non tectum modo at 

menſa, verum etium cubiculum & lectus communis (37), (37) It was pro- 

adeogue a me nulla læ ſus eft injurid, ut quum illi res bably at Venice, 

efſent anguſtiores commendatricibus literis meis nonni- When N 

hil etiam adjutus fit, nec uſquam illias in ſcriptis Ales Mag... 

meis niſi honorifica mentio (38). i. e. We formerly (38) Ep. 24. lib. 

lived not only under the ſame roof, and at the 25. p. 1379+ 

« {ame table, but had alſo the fame chamber, and the 

* ſame bed, and he was ſo far from being injured 

« by me, that when his circumſtances were trait, 

J gave him ſome aſſiſtance by my commendatory 

letters, and I never made any but honourable men- 

tion of him in my works.” One cannot help owning 

that Aleander is meant here, when one recollects an- 

other letter (39) where are theſe words: Ut video, (39) The 58th 

tibi propemodum perſuaſit (Aleander) : at ego, qui & Letter of the zoth 

domeſtica convittu ac lectuli quoque contubernio tatum book of Eraſ- 

intus & in cute novi, tam ſeis effs ovum illius (40), W Þ: 1945: 

, x 3 (40) He ſpeaks 
quam jcio me vivere. That is, “ I fee that Aleander ef Scaliger s Ora- 
* has almoſt perſuaded you: but I that know him tion. | 
* throughly from a fellowſhip in bed and board, am 
« as ſure it is his production, as that I am alive,” Let 
us conclude theſe diſadvantageous relations with a paſ- 
ſage that concerns the morals of Alcander : He 
lived like an Epicurean at Venice in 1533, if we may 
credit Eraſmus: Nunc Venetiæ plane vivit Epicureum, 
non fine dignitats tamen (41). i. e. He lives now (41) Ep. 62. lib. 
* at Venice like an Epicurean, but not without an ho- 30. p. 1949- 

* nourable character.“ By this character no doubt he 
underſtands the double mitre, which he had mentioned 
in the lxth Letter. A/eander gemina mitra infignitus, nam 
Brunduſinus & Oretinus et, apud Ceſarem agit Lega- 
tum Anglicum (42). This laſt word is equivocal, and (42) x... Ep. 
perhaps Eraſmus had not writ Ang/icum, but Angeli- 60, lib. 30. 
cum, to ſignify the, employment of Apoſtolic Nuncio, 
which Aleander had at that time in Germany. Be it 
as it will, there would have been no harm in noting 
in the margin, that he was not the King of England's 
Embaſſador at the court of the Emperor Charles V, 
for ſo the reader will immediately conclude. Mr. de 
la Monnoie has very happily conjectured that Angli- 
cum was put, becauſe Eraſmus had writ ſhort ap/icum 
for apoſtolicum. 
We muſt however in this place take a view of a 
paſſage of Eraſmus to Aleander's advantage: Etiamf 
nominaſſes iſtum, qui Aleandram Eraſmo prefert in 
omnibus, nihil erat periculi. Nam & ipſe plurimum 
tribuere ſoles Aleandro, praſertim in literis, nihilo- 
que magis me lædi puto fi doctior eft, quam quod di- 
tior eft aut formoſior (43). That is, „If you had (4j) Py 4 l. 27. 
„ named him, who preters Aleander before Eraſmus p. 1054. Vids eci- 
ia every thing, there would have been no danger. 4” P. 814. 
For I my felt am wont alſo to allow a great deal 
to Aleander, eſpecially in learning, and think my 
« ſelf not in the leaſt worle for his being more learn- 
« ed, any more than for his being richer or hand- 
„ ſomer.” The letter, wherein Eraſmus ſpeaks thus, 
is dated Augult 31, 1524. 
[K] He bad a brother who was a greater maſter in 
the art of diſſimulation than himſelf. | Eraſmus, from 
whom we learn this particular, adds that this brother 


Was 


LY 
Lay 
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q ALEANDER (JEROM) of the ſame family with the former (a), and grandſon by 
calling the &ho the Mother's ſide of Jerom Amaltheus, was one of the learned men of the ſeventeenth 
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(a) They are 
diſtinguiſhed, by 


a chte Senivr, Century. As ſoon as he quitted Friuli, his native country, to go to Rome, he met 
Punic, with the employment of Secretary under Cardinal Octavius Pandini, which he filled 
with honour for near twenty years. He had begun betimes to venture upon printing; 
for he had hardly received his degrees in Law, when he publiſhed a Commentary upon 
the Inſtitutions of Caius. He did not ſuffer his pen to reſt at Rome, for, being one of the 
firft that were received into the riſing Academy of the Humoriſts, he had always ſome 
compoſition to ſhew them ; and even made a very learned treatiſe in the Italian tongue 
upon the device of this aſſembly. The fruitfulneſs of his genius and ſtudies appeared 
by ſeveral writings upon different ſubjects. He explained ſome antiques [A]: He wrote 
on the queſtion of the“ Suburbian Churches, and publiſhed a work againſt that which an 
(5) This was anonymous Author (5) had compoſed on that ſubject in favour of the Proteſtants. A 


volume of his Verſes came from the preſs, and was followed with a Vindication of the 
Adonis of the Cavalier Marino, againſt the vigorous attacks of the Cavalier Stiliani. 
Urban VIII ſhewed his eſteem for him in a very advantageous manner: For he took 
pains himſelf to draw him from the ſervice of Cardinal Bandini to attach him to that 
of the Barberini, ſo that Aleander became Secretary of Cardinal Francis Barbe- 
rini, this Pope's nephew. He accompanied this Cardinal when he went into France 
with the character of Legat & latere. He did not fink under the fatigues of this long 
Journey, but bare them couragiouſly, and got very well through it, notwithſtanding 
his weak conſtitution, and the ill ſtate of his health, He did not eſcape fo well 
from the entertainments. He had made an agreement with ſome of his intimate friends 
(e) Mond, Bailler, to treat one another by turns every three days: He could not refrain, where there were 
Later ſur is ſo many delicate diſhes before him, from eating more than agreed with ſuch a weak 

1420, and Witte, ſtomach as his was; this occaſioned the di -afe of which he died (c). The Cardinal (4) Fang- 
in his Biege his maſter made a magnificent funeral for him at the Academy of the Humoriſts ; and ed Pur. 
1.5, 2% Port the Academiſts, his fellow members, carried his body to the grave (d). Gaſpar de Si- c 1. & 4; 


his death in meonibus made the Funeral Oration there the 31ſt of December 163 1; it was printed jm 
31. itte | g 


calls him Alex- 
ander. 


at Paris in 1616. Aleander had ſo neat and ſo eaſy a way of writing, that the com- p. 123, 128 
pliment which one of his friends made him upon it deſet ves a reflexion [B]. 


* The Suburbian Churches are the Provinces of Italy which compoſed the dioceſe of Rome. The word is alſo extended to ſignify 


all ch: Weſtern Churches. 


was in this reſpe& a great deal more dangerous than A- 
leander, who did not know ſo well how to conceal his 
deſigns. Let us relate it in his own words: Habet 
fratrem apud Leodienſ. hoc perniciofiorem, quod om- 
nia poteſt diſſimulare, id quod non poteſ} Altander 


for the moſt part to mortify the preſumption of 
their readers, who continually find themſelves ſo 
perplexed by ſome dark alluſion, or confuſed meta- 
phor, that they cannot ſee where they are. The 
misfortune is, that they fail of mortifying their 


(44) Eraſmi, (44). © He has a brother at Liege more pernicious readers by this means, provided ſelf-Iove induces 
Ep. 51, lib. 20. © than himſelf, for he can diſlemble every thing, them to impute the reaſon of this obſcurity, not to 
p. 1011, c which Aleander cannot do. their own ignorance, but to the nonſenſe of the au- 


[4] He explained ſome antiques. ] They were 
two marbles, a table and a ſtatue. 'The table con- 
tained the figure and ſymbols of the Sun ; the ſtatue 
was girt with a zone full of ſculptures. The title 
of Aleander's work is as follows: Explicatio antiguæ 
tabulæ marmoreæ ſolis effigie ſymboliſque exſeulpte : 
Explicatio figillorum Zona veterem ſtatuam marmo- 
ream cingentis. It is one volume in 4to, printed at 
Rome in 1616, and at Paris in 1617. I make no 
doubt but that by this work he came acquainted with 
Father Morin. It appears by the book intitled Eccle- 


(1) Printed at fæ Orientalis Antiquitates (1), that they ſometimes 


Lond. 1632, and c 
at Franctort in - 


1683, 11 120, 


orreſponded together, 

[B] His way of writing procured him a compliment 
eo bich deſerves a reflexion.] Nicius Erythræus often 
uſed to fay to him; When Tread your works I think 
myſelf a learned man, but when I read thoſe of other 
authors, who would be thought eloquent, I think 
myſelf very ignorant, for I do not underſtand one 
word they write. How few modern Latin authors 
are there, who can have this compliment paid them, 
I do not {peak of thoſe who write in a law or ſcho- 
laſtic ſtyle, but ſuch as would write like Orators, 
and who labour their phraſes. They only ſerve 


thor. I fancy however it will not be amils to give 
the reader the ingenious remark of Nicius Erythræus, 
as it ſtands in the original. Scribendi ejuſdem ratio 
tum in ſolutd oratione tum in verſibus adeo erat 
pura, adeo elegans, ades perſpicua, ut ſafe ex 
me audiret, tum demum me mihimet datum erudi- 
tumque wideri, cum ſua legerem; cum autem in 
aliorum ſcripta, qui ſe eloquentes dici vellent, incur- 
rerem, tum plane me indoctum omniumgue rerum rudem 
agnoſcere, ed quod verbum prorſus in illis nullum in- 
telligeren (2). This, one would think, ſhould have 


125. 


(2 Nicii Fry- 


proved a ſtrong motive to him agiinſt leaving any thræi Finacotts 


obſcurity in his Elogies, and yet we meet with ſome 
therein. Some think it is not expreſſed plain enough, 
whether it was at Rome or at Paris that high living 


was fatal to Aleander : they think it was at Paris (3). (3) See Jagen 
det Scavans ſur 
les Puctes, tom. 
4. num. 1420, 
p· 54 


For my part I make no doubt of the contrary: for 
ſet times of feaſting by turns, and that two or three 
times a week, ſuit much better with people that live 
quietly at home than travellers. Beſides the journey 
that the Legate Francis Barberini made to France in 
the year 1625, was but for a few months, whereas 
Aleander did not die till 1631. 


ALEGAMBE (PHILIP) a Flemiſh Jeſuit, was born at Bruſſels the 22d of Janu- 


ary 1592, 


f He ſtudied polite Literature in his own country; after which he went to 
Spain, and was taken into the Duke of Offuna's family. 
Sicily, when that Duke went thither as Viceroy. 


He followed him into 
Finding in himſelf an incli- 


nation for a religious life, he took upon him the habit of a Jeſuit at Palermo, the 
7th day of September 1613. He went through his probation, and read his courſe of 
Philoſophy in the ſame city, and followed his ſtudy of Divinity at Rome, from whence 
he was ſent into Auſtria, to teach Philoſophy in the Univerſity of Gratz. Having diſ- 
charged the duties of this function to the ſatisfaction of his ſuperiors, he was advanced to 


be 


7 


I. P · 46. 
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be Profeſſor of School Divinity, and ſolemnly promoted to the Doctorſhip in 1629. 
During theſe tranſactions, the Prince of Eggemberg, favourite of the Emperor Ferdi- 
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nand Il, reſolved that his ſon ſhould travel, and would have him attended by a learned and 


prudent Jeſuit for his Confeſſor. F. Alegambe was thought a fit perſon for this em- 
ploy ment: They took him from the ſchools in order that he might travel with this young 
Lord. He was with him five years, and ſaw Germany, France, Spain, Portugal and Italy. 
Being returned to Gratz he taught moral Divinity, and acted under the character of ſpi- 
ritual father to the youth. In the year 1658 the young Prince, whom he had accompa- 
nied in his travels, was named by the Emperor Ferdinand III to the embaſſy of obedience 
to Pope Urban VIII. He had a mind to take F. Alegambe with him: ſo this Jeſuit tra- 
velled to Rome in _ of Confeſſor to the Ambaſſador, When this function was 
finiſhed, the General of the Jeſuits retained him for his Secretary of Latin diſpatches for 
Germany. Alegambe having-ſpent four years ſucceſſively in the duties of this difficult 
office, was obliged to leave it, becauſe the continual application: to writing weakened 
his fight too much: Then they gave him the preſidentſhip of ſpiritual affairs in the Pro- 
feſſed Houſe, and the office of hearing people's confeſſions in the church, of which he 
is ſaid to have acquitted himſelf admirably well. He died of the dropſy at Rome the 
fixth day of September 1652 (4). He has not compoſed many books A]; but that 
does not hinder him from deſerving the praiſe of being a very good Author; for the 
Bibliotheque of the Writers of his Order is in its kind a very uſctul book, and much better 
than all the works of that nature which had appeared before that time. He muſt have 
taken a great deal of pains to gather materials for it, which requires two talents that 
hardly ever meet, much patience and much activity. Afterwards; he muſt have put 
the collected Memoirs in order, which is the hardeſt thing in this fort of works, becauſe 
one is no longer animated by that eagerneſs and ardour with which one ſeeks for mate- 
rials that are wanted. It was at Rome that Alegambe laboured to form the catalogue 
for which he had gathered ſo many memoirs (b), It was printed at Antwerp in 1645. 
He augmented ſo much what the Jeſuit Ribadeneira had begun [B] upon that ſubject, 
that whereas the work of che latter is but a very ſmall Octavo, his is a Folio of a rea- 
ſonable ſize. We ſhall relate in the notes the different characters that have been given 
of it [C]. He had intended to make a new edition of his work ; and during the nine 


(a) Taken from 


Sotuel, Bibliath. 
Script. Soctetati? 
Jeſa, Rome, 


1675, in folio, 


page 706, 707. 


(5) Sotuel, ibid. 


[He did not torite many books.) All that the 
Jeluit Sotuel allows to be writ by him are theſe: 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jeſu, Antoerpie, 

1643, in folio ; Vita P. Joannis Cardin, Luſitani, 
ex Societate Feſu, Rome, 1649, in 12; Hers & 
Vidinæ charitatis Societatis Feſu, Rome 1658, in 

4to; Mortes illuſtres & Geſta eorum de Societate Je- 
ſu, qui in odium fidei ab hereticis vel aliis octifi ſunt, 

Rome, 1657, in folio. | 

[] He augmented the Catalogue of the writers of his 
Order, begun by the Jeſuit Ribadeneira.] That the read- 
er, who is deſirous of knowing the hiſtory of the Cata- 
logue we are ſpeaking of, may not have the trouble 
of going from one volume to another, I will take 
notice here, that Father Ribadeneira, in the year 1602, 
began the Catalogue of rhe Writers among the Feſuits. 
This at firſt contained but a few ſheets: afterwards he 
augmented it, made it a volume, and publiſhed it at 
Antwerp in the year 1608. It was reprinted the fol- 

lowing year at, Lyons with ſome additions and cor- 
rections touching ſome things concerning the French 
Jeſuits, which the authors had not been well acquaint- 
ed with. Father Julius Nigroni found that this work 
wanted ſtill ſome further 7 * in — 
laces, eſpecially with regard to the Italian Jeſuits; 

77 nee Be Apo, fire of it was printed at ef 
tom. in the year 1613. Father Andrew Schott undertoo 
420, the care of it, and made ſome conſiderable additions 
(1) Prefatiore to it (1) ; however the work was ſtill defective, and 

AMMamle. therefore Alegambe undertook to correct it, and to 

make it the more fit to give an advantageous idea of 

the leatning of the ſociety. He publiſhed it in the 

year 1643. It has been till very much augmented 

by the Jeſuit Sotuel, whoſe edition appeared at Rome 

in 1675 ; and they will be obliged doubtleſs to aug- 
ment it afreſh, as well by reaſon that the ſo- 

ciety of the Jeſuits is continually ſurniſhing out 

new authors, as becauſe many things eſcaped the 

laſt Continuator, which will be of uſe to make the 

Catalogue of the Order more perfect. The ſecond 

(2) Printed at tome of the Roman Catalogue (2) gives us to under- 

, a. 692, the ſtand that the Jeſuit Bonanni is now employed on 
. colper the catalogue of ſuch writers of his ſociety as have 

; publiſhed any thing ſince the year 1675. 

Alegambe is without diſpute wonderfully exact, but 

nevertheleſs his book is not without faults both of 

oiniflion and commiſſion, He has not always given 


'ry- 
cotly 


years 


us the firſt edition of books, which is a very mate- 
rial neglect, and which all the compilers hitherto 
have been guilty of : nor has any perſon as yet un- 
dertaken to give us an exact collection of all the 
editions, and to mark out carefully the firſt : Geſner 
and his continuators have been extremely negligent in 
this reſpect. Father Sotuel endeavouring to avoid 
the fault of being over particular, Which Alegambe 
ſometimes is a little too much addicted to, has fallen 
into the contrary extreme of being too dry; it fs 
certain he had not a genius for ſuch a work equal to 
that of Alegambe. The curious, I ſpeak of thoſe who ex- 
cuſe him on account of the orders he might have re- 
ceiv'd from his 8 uperiors with regard to anonymous and 
pſeudonymous writers, are of opinion that his work, in 
this reſpect, falls ſhort of the former's, in which we find 
an account of ſo many authors who lay concealed. 
[C] We fball relate the different characters that 
have been given of his Bibliotheca, &c.] Mr. 
Baillet will furniſh us with a remark on this head. 
To begin with the favourable ſide. 
Fe ſays (3), that he Bibliotheca of the Writers a- (3) Baillet, Jr. 
mong the Jeſuits... .is a large collection, which far £99915 des Sa- 
ſurpaſſes any thing that was ever writ in the ſame way, — you - 
and that we are to look upon it as the moſt finiſh'd 130. * 
piece of its kind : that according to Nicholas Antonio | 
(4), the Jeſuits have given us in this work a ſpeci- (4) Prefat. Bib, 
men of their great curiofity and induſtry in things Seript. Hiſpanics 
which relate to themſelves, and that having built o 
the foundation of Ribadeneira, they have raiſed this 
grand edifice, whoſe beauty more particularly conſifts 
in the juſineſs and proportion of its parts, all the 
glory of which is due to Alegambe, an author ſo un- 
erring and ſo juſt, that there is not the leaſt room 
to fear being miſled by him, not only becauſe he 
is clear and never confounds one Author with an- 
other : but alſo becauſe he never aſecribes to the 
Jeſuits any books which they did not really corite, 
and is very exat? and faithful in hi, repreſen- 
tations of thoſe, whith were actually publiſhed by 
any of the Society. Mr. Baillet adds, that it 7s 
no mean praiſe ... to have the reputation of having 
carefully avoided a fault, which the greateſt part of 
the Regulars have been guilty of, who have given any 
account of the illuſtrious Men of their reſpective Or- 
ders, who thinking that 'it was doing an honour to 
their Societies to ſwell the number of their /earnid 
6 E - Men, 
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peats that he lived after the publication of the firſt, he collected many things which 


might ſerve, either for corrections or additions. 


Father Sotuel made uſe of them, when 


(a) Sotuel, ibid. he publiſhed at Rome in 1675 a new edition of this catalogue (c). 
It cannot be denied but that there are in this book many indifferent Authors, and 


many of the firſt rank. But ſome pretend, 


that if one ſhould continue it, there will 


be found a very ſenſible diſproportion, that is, that the great men will be incompara- 


bly more ſcarce in the continuation of it, 


than in that which has hitherto appeared. 


This gives me an opportunity of communicating to the publick what paſſed in a con- 
verſation of ſome per ſons of learning in 1697 [D]. | 


Mein, and of their Saints, tho" without choice or 
diſlinftion, have given a place in their fraternity to 
a great number of authors who never belonged to it ; 
whereas we ſearce ſee a ſingle one in the Bibliotheque 
of the Jeſuits, rwho had not been a Jeſuit : may fur- 
ther that he does not ſo much as mention even thoſe 
writers who had belonged to the ſociety, but after- 
wards quitted it; as for inſtance Papyrius Maſlo, 
Gaſpar Tcioppius, Mark Anthony de Dominis, Chri- 
lian Franken, &c. or that if we do find any ſuch taken 
notice of, it is only upon account of the books 
which they wrote before they quitted the Order ; and 
that for no other reaſon we find mention made of 
Francis de Macedo, a Portugueze, who from Teſuit 
turned Cordelier, and Claudius Dauſquey, a Fleming, 
who left the Society to be made Canon at Tournay. 
In ſhort Mr. Baillet remarks that according to the 
(5) Fer the author of the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres 
menth of July (5), Alegambe has critically hit the taſte of our age, 
— N that is to ſay, of all perſons of god ſenſe; that 
demns indiretly J taſte conſiſts in ſeeing every thing, as far as it 
thoſe who con- Gears any relation to Hiſtory, in an exatt, chronolo- 
tent themſelves gical view; that it is this which has ſtamped a re- 
with deſcribing putation on the Eligies of Alegambe, who throughout 
in a forid fiyle ge whole gives the time when, and place where, tis 
the qualities of a , 
man, without authors were born, the age in which they comminced 
taking notice ei- Jeſuits, their employments, and moſt remarkable ac- 
ther of his coun- ions, in the order of time they ſucceeded ; and that 
2 family, jor_ This order hath ſomething in it very entertain- 
— ing. Mr. Baillet adds (6), that as tle Society of 
place he ſays very Jeſuits has been hitherto the moſt learned of all the 
expreſly, That Societies of Regulars, or at leaſt the moſt productive 
ene can't weitbout of writers of all kinds, (excepting in Phyſic) we are 
. 74. from thence to judge of the advantage which may 
— Habe be drawn from this copious Catalogue, which is very 
Hifterian, read well writ, without affetting any particular flyle, and 
the life of many ¶ without laboured beauties, digeſied into a very beauti- 
tbe Reman Em- ful method, and embelliſhed with a great number of 
ar gen Fu very exact tables. So much for the favourable fide ; 
us with the place let us now pais on to the other. Mr. Baillet ſays (7), 
of their birth, that as the beſt ſhaped bodies are not without ſome 
— family, dgfeds and blemiſhes, ſeeing their beauty conſiſts in 
ee, fee bes nothing but ſymmetry and proportion of parts, ſo nei- 
ner 'y : 
advanced them- ber ought we to be ſurprized to find that this 
felves. beautiful Catalogue has met with its cenſures, as well 
(6) Baillet, Ju- as others ; that ſome have thought the Author guilty of 
gemens des da- ſo much partiality to the Society as to make him almoſt 


jan Cu 2 pag. Alt- ſpew its writers in the moſt favourable light ; 
135. that throughout the whole of this large volume, we 
(7) Idew, pag» find little elſe than encomiums, and that in ſo vaſt a 
133. number of authors and books neither ALEGaMBE nor 


Sotuel allow a firgle one to be bad, unleſs ſuch 
as toere either put into the 1 or index 5 
that others have further obſerved, that there is ſcarce 
one writer in all this Catalogue, who is not repreſent- 
ed as a Saint. It is true, all reaſonable perſons ought 
to reſt ſatisfied with ſeeing both at the beginning 
and end of the book a ſolemn declaration, that he 
does not take upon bim to anſwer for every thing that 
is advanced concerning the ſanfity and virtues aſcribed 
to his brethren, any more than for the other elogi- 
ums which are given them. It is a harder matter, ac- 
(3) Baillet, J- cording to Mr. Baillet (8), to acguit him of two other 


gemens des Sa- articles he oo charged with. The firſt is, that 
wans, tom. 2. Alegambe being impoſed upon by falſe memoirs ſent 
ag; 139- to him by ill deſigning people, has branded as heretics 


Mr. Marion, and Mr. Servin, and ſome other illu- 
firious 1 and good Cathilics, The ſecond 
is, that he has been too indiſcreet in revealing certain 
matters which the Society was nearly concerned in hau- 
ing concealed and kept ſecret ; as for example, when 
he aſſures us that the Amphitheater of Honour (a); 
which was wwrote againſt the Royal authority by one 


ALES 


Bonar ſcius, was the work of a celebrated Feſuit; tho" 
Father Coton had ſatisfied Henry the Great of the 
contrary; and that ſome other Books, which were 
written againſt Epiſcopacy and the Hierarchy in general, 
and againſt the Clergy of France and the Sorbonne in 
particular, were compoſed by ſome Fathers of tue 
Society, though the Heads of the Feſuits of France, 
rho were the Principals of the religious honſes 
in Paris, being cited upon this occaſion, had proteſted, 
and given it under their hands and ſeals, that the 
— -9ay were not the authors of thoſe libels. Mr. 

aillet adds, that Sotuel bas been more diſcreet than Ale- 
gambein this point ; for in his edition we have none of the 
writings of the pretended Smith, and the ſpurious Of 
Jeſu, which have given ſo much offence ; nor likewiſe the 
books of Guimenius, of Vernant, nor of the Apologiſt 
of the Caſuiſts: and be has alſo taken care to in- 
form us previouſly, that his paſſing over ſuch kind 
of books in ſilence is to be lacked upon as diſallowing 
them to be genuine, and as a tatit ſentence of condem- 
nation paſſed on them by the Society. But then on 
the other hand we can't deny but that he has, in ſe- 
veral other places, left the faults of Alegambe un- 
touched; or that his edition is leſs exact and beauti- 
ful than Alegambe's. See the foregoing remark, to- 
wards the end. I will juſt take notice hereafter, 
at the end of the remark [C] of the article AN- 
NAT, of a ſmall defect in this Catalogue. 

$ («) This book is aſcribed to the Jeſuit Carolus 
Scribonius of Antwerp, in the Catalogue of Ribade- 
neira, printed at Lyons, in 8vo, for Pillehotte, and 
at Antwerp, ex officina Plantiniana, 1613, in 8vo. 
Cart. Rem.] 

[D] I ſhall remark what paſſed in a converſation of 
ſome perſons of learning, on the ſubject of this Cata- 
logue, in the year 1697.] Some Gentlemen, who 
came to Delft with the Plenipotentiaries of France, 
were in company one day with ſorne French Refugees, 
and with ſome of the natives of the country ; and 


as is uſual where Men of Letters meet together, Whether the 
Jeſuits are as 
able Men now A 


the converſation ran chiefly on books and learned 
Men. They almoſt all agreed that learning was now 
in a declining ſtate, and they obſerved more than 
once, with an air of triumph, that the Society of 
Jeſuits could no longer produce ingenious Men. 
The Bellarmins, the Sirmonds, the Petavius's, added 
they, have not left bebind them their equals: their 
places, as well as thoſe of many other leſs illuſtrious 
ae are ſtill vacant. Mr. *** was almoſt the on- 
y one who did not approve this reflexion, and who 

eſired the company to conſider, that thoſe who de- 
light in advancing every where ſuch aſſertions as theſe, 
were guilty of a double fault; “for in the firſt place, 
« ſays he, they make but ſlight mention of what e- 
* qually concerns other orders and communities, and 
inſiſt altogether upon this one: this partiality to 
«« perſons is without diſpute very unfair. Can the 
1 Univerktic of France at preſent ſhew any Pro- 
* feſlors in Phyſic as famous as the Fernelius's and the 
« Silvius's, or any Profeſſors of Law to be compared 
„ to the Donellus's, the Duarenus's, the Hofmans, and 
„ the Cujas's ? Shew us if you can amongſt the Pro- 
* teſtants a Caſaubon, a Scaliger, or a Salmaſius. 
% Name us in Holland a Grotius, a Heinſius or a 
« Voſlius. Are not all theſe great Men dead with- 
* out leaving any rivals in fame; are their places 
« yet ſupplied with equal ſucceſſors ? We muſt al- 
66 — then that the defect which you would fix 


«a = 
* 


formerly. 


upon the Jeſuits, is common to all bodies and ſo- 


« cieties of men in Europe; it is a defect of the age 
*« and nat of their particular order. Do not 


„think, continues he, and this was his ſecond re- 


flexion, * that I am of opinion that the part of the 
« ſeventeenth 


—— 


(9) See 
mark | 
the ar 
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ALE 359 
ALES (ALEXANDER) in Latin Mlefius, a celebrated Divine of the Confilfion 
of Avgſbourg, and author of many books (a), was born at Edinburgh in Scotland, ( ET 
the 23d of April 1500 He made an admirable progreſs in the ſchool Divinity, an * 
entered the liſts very early againſt Luther. It was then the controverſy in faſhion, and 
the grand field of battle, wherein all Authors, young and old, endeavoured to give 
roofs of their merit. He bore a part a little afterwards in the diſpute that Patrick 
Hamilton maintained againſt the Eccleſiaſticks [A], in favour of the new faith 
which they had given him a taſte of at Marpurgh. He endeavoured to bring him back 
to the Catholic religion, but he could not prevail upon him, and only began to doubt 
himſelf about his own religion, by the diſcourſe of this Gentleman, and more till b 
the conſtancy he ſhewed ar the ſtake, where David Beton, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
cauſed him to be burnt; The doubts of our Ales would perhaps have had no conſe- 
quence, if they would have let him enjoy peaceably the Canonſhip he poſſeſſed in the 
Metropolitan Church of St. Andrews, but they perſecuted him with ſo much violence, 
that he was obliged to retire into Germany [B], where he was at laft perfectly inſtruct- 
ed, He wavered a little in the beginning between the two religions, as may be ſeen 
by his Anſwers to Cochleus; but after all his doubts he embraced Lutheraniſm and per- 
ſevered in it till his death. It is true, that in the different parties which were formed, 
he ranked himſelf ſometimes on the ſide of thoſe who appeared the leaſt Orthodox. 
Thus, in 1560, he maintained the doctrine of George Major, concerning the neceſſity 
of good works [C]; I forgot to ſay, that the change which was made in England, 


. 


« ſeventeenth Century, in which we live, enjoys a 
« Jeſs ſhare of learning than the laſt; for on the 
« contrary I am perſuaded, all things conſidered, it 
4% has the advantage over it, and that you miſtake 
« the difference of taſte for what you call a deca 
« of learning. The ſtudy of Criticiſm is 3 
« mankind have turned their genius to exact reaſon- 
(9) See the re- © ing (9), and have ſtudied to improve their mind 
rk [D] on « more than their memory, to be maſters of fineneſs 
the article „ of thought, and elegance of expreſhon. An ap- 
R plication of this nature does not produce large vo- 
« lumes, nor impoſe upon the Public in folio, to 
« raiſe a great name, but in reality makes greater 
„ men, and furniſhes a ſagacity, which is more to be 
« valued than the deep leztning of the Grammari- 
«« ans and Philologiſts. The Jeſuits have come into 
« this new taſte, arid this is the reaſon that their 
learned Men are not of the ſame ſtamp with thoſe 
« of former days. Have you conlidered, as I have 
- « done, adds he, the conſiderable number of fa- 
„ mous Men there are at this time in their college at 
* Paris? Father Bernier is ſo compleat a Maſter of 
« the languages, that all the foreigners both of Eu- 
« rope and Aha reſort to him, and converſe with 
him as if he was of their own nation. Can one finda 


with 


him to appear before the Throne of God. Theſe words 

troubled him in ſuch a manner, that he loſt his ſenſes, 

and died mad foon after (3). Ales gives a long ac- (3) Buchanan. 
count (4) of the execution of Patrick Hamilton, which Rerum Scotica- 


. . . . 1 5 lib. 
3 has inſerted in his German Hiſtory of Mar @ r A 
[B] He was perſecuted with ſo much violence that 1 


he was obliged to retire into Germany.] This perſe- Arfwer ro Co- 
cution was raiſed againſt him becauſe he had preached c#/cus, p. g. 
before the Provincial Synod, in 1529, a very ſevere 

Sermon againſt Prieſts who were guilty of fornication: 

Now the Provolt of St. Andrews, whole lewd intrigues 

were known to every body, knew that he himſelf was 

laſhed in this diſcourſe, and imagined it was on purpoſe 

to expole him to all the audience; he therefore reſoly- 

ed to revenge himſelf the firlt opportunity, and being 

of a diſpoſition a thouſand times fitter for a ſoldier 

than a Canon, he choſe to make ufe of violent means. 

Being informed that the Chapter was aſſembled in 

order. to ſend complaints againſt him to King James 

V. he repaired to the Aſfembly with a great num- 

ber of armed men, and ordered them to ſeize Ales, 

who defired him to moderate his pafſion ; but he 
anſwered this juſt remonſtrance no otherwiſe than 

with ſword in hand. This poor Canon was ſtruck with 


the greater treaſure of polite Literature than Father Har- ſo much terror, that he caſt himſelf at the Provoſt's 
as « douin ? Is not Father Commire one of the great- feet, and beſought him to ſpare his life. He eſcaped 
ow & « eſt Latin Poets of the age? Where is the man that with his life, but received ſuch a kick that he 


„ for the French tongue, and a true taſte for com- 
« poſition, ſurpaſſes Father Bouhours ; or, in claſſical 
” CESS Father Juvency 3 or, in fine Latin, Father 
de la Beaume, who has juſt publiſhed the works 
„of Father Sirmond? Are there any better writers 
« in all France than Father le Tellier, Father Daniel, 
« Father Doucin, &c.? I only mention ſome few, 
„though without any deſign of doing injuſtice to a 
« great many others which I forbear naming.” Theſe 
were the words of Mr., if the perſon I had the 
converſation from did not deceive me. I leave eve- 

ry one to his own thoughts upon them. _y 
[4] He bore a 2 in the diſpute of Patrick Ha- 
miltou with the Ecclefiaſtics.] Beza hath given in a 
few words the Elogy of this Proteſtant, Martyr, who 
was of the blood of the Kings of Scotland. He 
(1) Beza in Ha- Places his martyrdom in the 2 1530 (1). Buchanan 
1b. places him in 1528 (2), an makes him the ſon of 
(2) Louis Rabus, the Earl of Arran, by the fiſter of the Duke of 
422 book Albani. He takes notice that a little after his ſuffer- 
Muren Bad ing, the death of a Dominican, who, had been his 
S p. accuſer, very much ſhocked the minds of people. 
38. CG * Dominican was b name N . 
%% Þ- 64. He was a young man, reat natural parts, and a 
22 reat deal of ED He had often diſcourſed with 
place dun bo. > Plamilton upon the interpretation of Scripture, and 
lame year that he had confeſſed to him, that he aſſented to the 
;hanan does» truth of the greateſt part of thoſe doctrines, which 
3 ww were then look'd upon as paradoxes. Hamilton re- 
Alexandre Alcſo membring this confeſſion, When he ſaw him to be 
Mg. 307, © * his accuſer, called him a wicked man, and cited 


remained ſenſeleſs for ſome time; after which he 
was conducted to priſon, as were all the other Ca- 
nons ; but the King hearing of the matter ordered 
them to be ſet at liberty ; Ales was the only one who 
was not diſcharged, but on the contrary ſhut up in 
a diſmal dungeon for twenty days. After this he was 
ſet at liberty, but he did not continue ſo long; for 
having acquainted the Magiſtrates with his hard treat- 
ment, which he thought he ought not to con- 
ceal, the Provoſt, who had forbid him to men- 
tion the thing to them, ſent him again to priſon, 
and repreſented him to the Archbiſhop as a man who 
had broached his hereſy in a Sermon before the Sy- 
nod, and well deſerved. ſuch puniſhment. He was 
ſo enraged once, becauſe they had releaſed Ales out 
of priſon while he was abſent upon a journey, 
that he had defigned to force him back again, with- 
out ſo much as permitting him to finiſh a Maſs that 
he had begun; but he was ſoftened by the prayers 
of the Canons, and prevailed upon to ſtay till 
Maſs was over before he ſhould. recommit him; 
but as they were ſatisfied. he deſigned to have him 
pak into the dungeon the next day, they adviſed 
im to flee all night, and to leave Scotland. He took 
their advice and fled into Germany in the year 
1532 (5),, 5) Jacob Tho- 


_ [C]-He maintained. the doctrine off George Major, _— in Orati«. 


concerning. the neceſſity. of good works.] he title 
of his work is, De Neceſſi tate & Merito bonoram 
Operum Diſputatis, propeſita in celebri Academia Lip- 
fica ad xxix Novemb. 1560. This Diſpute is the os 
ner 
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+ Phil. Me- 


ALE 


with regard to religion, after the marriage of Henry VIII with Ann of Bolen, was 
the reaſon that Ales went to London in 1535. He was very much eſteemed by Cranmer 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by Latimer and Thomas Cromwel, who was at that time in 


reat favour with the King, and he even taught his opinions publickly. The fall of theſe 
avourites obliged him to return to Germany, where the Elector of Brandenburg, made 
him Profeſſor of Divinity at Franckfort upon the Oder in 1540. Ales hada diſpute there 
two years after, upon the queſtion whether the Magiſtrate can and ought to puniſh Forni- 
cation [D]? He maintained the affirmative with Melancthon. I do not know whether 


inter Anti-Tapperianas z and here then is an Anti 
to be added to the Collection of Mr. Baillet. To 
ſave the trouble of doing it again, we will 
here ſet down the titles of his principal works: 
Commentarii in Evangelium Johannis, & in utramque 
Epiſtalam ad Timotheum; Expofitio in Pſalmos Da- 
widis ; De Fuſtificatione contra Ofiandrum ; De Sancta 
Trinitate, cum confutatione erroris Valentini Genti- 
lis ; Reſponſio ad triginta & duos articulos Theologo- 
rum Lovanienſium, &fc. 

[D] He had a diſpute upon the gqueſticn, Whether 
the Magi/trate can and ought to puniſh fornication ?] 
It is obvious that this diſpute did not turn upon 
adultery, but only ſimple fornication ; for though the 
puniſhment of adultery is a thing as uncommon, as 
the crime is frequent, yet nevertheleſs it paſſes for 
lawful with the Chriſtian Doctors. So that Ales had 
nothing to do but contend with an antagoniſt, who 
maintained that the Magiſtrate neither can nor 
ought to puniſh fornication ; they deferred pronounc- 
ing upon this queſtion; and it is very probable that 
this delay gave ſuch diſguſt to Ales, that he would 
not ſtay any longer amongſt a people that declared 
themſelves ſo favourable to the impunity of forni- 
cators. Cum A. 1542, ſays Thomafius, inter ipſum 
& alium quendam exorta effet controverſia de queſtio- 
ne, poſſitne ac debeat Mngiftratus Politicus ſcortatio- 
nem punire ? verampgie f ap hoc eſt affirman- 
tem, ac Philippi quoque Melancthonis calculo approba- 
tam f, defendente Alefio, nibilominus hujus diſputatio- 


lancht. Epiſt. ad ais deciſio juberetur differri. Offenſus, ut apparet, 


Camerar. pag. 
413, 414+ 


(6) Ibid. p. 318. 


* In Epiſt. Re- 
Sponſoria ad Aca- 
demiam Franco- 
fordianam, quam 
leges, Part. 1. 
Conil. Theol. 

p. 523 · 


hac bone cauſe procraſtinatione Aleſius, non expectato 
Principia adventu diſceſſit. i. e. There was a con- 
e troverſy (6), in 1542, between Aleſius and another 
« perſon on the queſtion, Whether the Civil Magi- 
« ſtrate can and ought to puniſh fornication ? Ale- 
« fius defended the true fide of the queſtion, that is, 
« the affirmative, and which Philip Melancthon had 
« declared to be his“ opinion; however the deciſion 
« of the diſpute was ordered to be put off. Ales, 
« as appears, was ſo offended at the protracting ſo 
„good a cauſe, that he went away without waiting 
« for the coming of the Prince.” Indignation did 
not ill become a Profeſſor of Divinity on ſuch an 
occaſion, who had ſeen the birth of the Reformation, 
and conſequently ought to hope never to live to ſee 
morality reaſſume its former ſlackneſs. Nothing could 
do more honour to the Proteſtant Religion, than the 
ſeverity of its maxims with regard to chaſtity ; for 
the obſervance of theſe maxims is the moſt difficult 


victory to be obtained over nature, and that which 


the beſt teſtifies our union to God by the reciprocal 
ties of his 238 and of his love. It was therefore 
one great ſubject of ſcandal, that ſo early as the year 


1542, a Proteſtant Divine, who maintained that Ma- 


giſtrates both might and ought to puniſh fornicators, 
ſhould meet with any oppoſition, and in ſome ſenſe 
be cruſhed under it: but now-a-days we are ſo accul- 
tomed to the toleration of this crime, that ſcarce any 
one is offended at it. A man of great probity aſ- 
ſured me lately, that the Magiſtrates of Strasburg 
ſhew ſo much indulgence to any young woman that 
has been got with child, that provided ſhe comes to 
them and pays the fine at which all ſuch ſort of 
crimes are taxed, they reſtore her to her former re- 
putation, and fix puniſhments for all ſuch as ſhall 
dare to reproach her the leaſt with it. This is with- 
out all doubt a more ſingular privilege, than that of 
giving letters of reinveſtment to families which have 
diſgraced their nobility ; and if it were allowable to 
be merry on ſo important a ſubject, one might 
ſay that the Magiſtrates of Strasburg ought expreſly 
to have ſtipulated for the conſervation of this pri- 
vilege, when they capitulated with France ; and a- 
gain after the peace of Ryſwick, when they demand- 


ol 


he 


ed a renewal of their capitulation (7). I am very well (7) See the H. 
aſſured that they don't think that by this prerogative e Ae 


of theirs they give the lie, to that certain and incon- 2 
teſtable axiom of the ancients, une 1698. 


Nulls reparablis arte, 
Leſa pudicitia ; deperit illa ſemel. 


No art can chaſtity once loſt reſtore 7 & 
The ſpotted maid muſt ne'er be virgin more. 


Indeed they don't pretend to reſtore loſt virginity, 
phyſically ſpeaking ; for this would be contradicting 
the true ſenſe of the axiom ; but morally ſpeaking 
they do pretend to it, ſeeing they take the reputation 
of a lewd woman into their protection, and skreen 
her from ſcandal, ſo that ſhe may be allowed to go 
any where as fearleſs of ſhame as the moſt virtuous : 
nay they ſay farther that the efficacy of their ſentence 
is ſo great, that women, who have had children and 
obtained a grant to enjoy their former privileges by 
paying the tax, find it as eaſy a matter to match 
themſelves, and as advantageouſly as if they had ne- 
ver treſpaſſed this way. But I ſhould impute this to 
the want of delicacy of taſte in the men, rather than 
to their being perſuaded of the efficacy of the ſen- 
tence (8). However, we may apply to thoſe, ($) I have been 
who jg r- that crimes of this nature may be a- zllured that thep 
toned for by paying a fine, what was. once ſaid to;,. Are 


. in ridiculing, and 
them, who imagined that a little fair water could gon't fick t 


wipe away the ſtains of homicide. ſay that offences 
J of this kind are 
Al nimium faciles, gui triſtia crimina cadis pas a — 
Fluminea tolli poſſe putatis apud (9). — A* 
tation of thoſe 

« Fond men to fancy that the cryſtal lood who begin fit 


Could waſh away the crimſon ſtains of blood, Vith theme, 


in order to ward 


| off the raillery 
The ſame honeſt man has aſſured me, that what he of others. Sce the 


knew for certain of the cuſtoms of Strasburg, be beginning of the 
had heard ſpoke of a great many other places in" 1 
Germany. Such Laws as theſe might well provoke _— 
the rage of the Divine, who is the ſubject of this (a Ovidius, 
article; ſor ſo far is this from being a puniſhment Faſt. lib. 2. vet 
for fornication, that it is in ſome meaſure rewarding it, 45: 
if we conſider that the advantage of being allowed 
to appear In all places without any fear of ſcandal 
and reproach, is far ſuperior to the puniſhment 
of paying a fine, which ſometimes does not a- 
mount to one half of the profit gained by proſti- 
tution. | 
I have heard it ſaid by perſons of very good judg- 
ment, that the cuſtom of a vaſt number of countries 
rather gave a reward than inflicted a penalty on 
fornication; and the cuſtom is that they who fa- 
ther the child are ſentenced to keep it, and to pay 
the mother a certain ſum of money. Now the obliga- 
tion to provide for the child can in no wiſe be look- 
ed upon as a puniſhment, ſince even the law of 
nature has evidently founded this obligation; nor 
can we judge the money which is given to the wo- 
man to be a puniſhment, or if it may be called a 
fight one on the father's fide, it is properly ſpeaking 
a recompence with regard to the mother. Now 
« it is ſurprizing, faid theſe Gentlemen, that 
Chriſtian Courts of Judicature ſhould aſſign re- 
wards to women for having loſt their honour by 
ſcandalizing the Public,” One might reply, that the 
Joſs they had incurred by having brought themſelves 
into a condition wherein they would find it ſo diffi- 
cult a matter to get husbands, ought, in juſtice, to 
entitle them to ſome reparation. * No, replied 
they, “it is not a point of juſtice, but mere favour 
and grace: Jultice is not concerned in indemnifying 
„ perſons who have ſuffered by a voluntary tranſ- 


« preſſion 
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he was offended that they deferred deciding this diſpute, and whether this 
diſcontent was the cauſe of his going from Franckfort in a hurry, but it is certain 
that the Court of Brandenburg complained of him and wrote to the Univerſity of 
Wittemberg, to have him chaſtiſed. His attachment to Melancthon had made it be- 
lieved that he was retired to Wittemberg [E]; however he choſe rather to go to 
Leipſic 3 whilſt he was there he refuſed in 1543 a Profeſſor's Chair in the Univerſity, 
which Albert Duke of Pruſſia deſigned to ere& at Koninſberg, and which was erected 
the year following. It is not well known, whether about that time he had a Profeſ- 
ſorſhip at Leipſic, or whether they only promiſed him that of Divinity, which he af- 


&« preſſion of the laws of God and of honour plain- 
« ]|y promulgated; and if the Sovereign pleaſe to 
„ diſpenſe his favours, let him make choice of more 
« worthy objects. Can there be any obligation on 
men to make a woman ſatisfaction who had maim- 
„ed a leg or an arm in committing a robbery for 
„their ſake, and at their inſtigation'? ſo far would 
„ the Judge be from allowing her any damages, 
„that he would ſentence her to corporal puniſhment. 
„The caſe would be the ſame in all puniſhable acti- 
ons in which ſhe ſhould chance to loſe a limb in 
carrying on any man's deſigns: * Fornication is 

„the only exception to this rule, let us ſtyle it 

therefore, The common Treſpaſs and the privileged 

„ caſe. Terms ſeparately appropriated to other 
(10) Common * things (10), upon which was printed a book at Paris 
Trſeaſs is when © In 1611 (11).” A certain perſon upon that alledged 
the miſdemean- that the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam were peſter'd with 
ors of an _— {ſuch numbers of women ſervants, who were conti- 
pare = nually laying their big bellies to ſome young man in 
Courts ; and a The family, that they made a law, that for the future 
Privile'd Caſe this ſort of creatures ſhould be allowed no more 
# when the faults than 25 Guilders, upon the payment of which they 
2 3 ſhould be obliged to keep the child; that they de- 
4 ehe Secy. igned by this to curb debauchery, for they ſaw that 
br Joridiction. the profit they drew ſrom their looſe courſes inticed 
(it) It was them to make advances, or at leaſt to comply with 
_ the firſt importunity, and that in ſhort their lewd- 
vt Crofton is Neſs ought to be ſuppreſſed by cutting off all proſpeR 
the parliament Of gain, and not encouraged by the hopes of ſuch 
of Dijon, ſums as were adjudged them by the Courts. But 


there were ſome who made anſwer, that it was not 


certain that ſuch laws were enacted at Amſterdam, 
altho' it was very much talk'd of in the other cities 
of the country. Whether this be true or falſe, this 
is a certain proof that the world is not ignorant that 
the laws are too favourable to fornication, and that 
they rather encourage than lay a reſtraint on debauche- 
ry ; and it appears very plain that Sovereigns whoſe 
buſineſs it is to provide puniſhments for the vio- 
lators of the Decalogue, don't make the an- 
ger of God, but the temporal prejudice of the 
ſtate, the rule of their conduct. For this rea- 
lon they puniſh robbers and homicides ; but be- 
caufe fornication ſeems rather ſerviceable than pre- 
Judicial to the State, they connive at it, and give 
one reaſon to think by their conduct that they are 
not at all diſpleaſed that their towns ſhould be peo- 
pled tho? per fas & nefas. If they had at heart the 
practice which the Law of God enjoins upon this 
head, they would rather heighten the fear of diſgrace 
than make it leſs ; they would impoſe heavy fines 
not to be applied to the uſe of the women who 
were joint offenders, but to the hoſpitals ; they would 
brand with infamy as well him who had been the 
tempter, as her who had weakly reſiſted the temp- 
tation: and becauſe ſhame amongſt people in low lite, 
is not of force ſufficient to reſtrain a-certain wan- 
tonneſs, which animates the tempter, encourages 
him, and aſſures him of finding an eaſy conqueſt, 
they would make uſe of a more effectual puniſh- 
ment, which they might eaſily find ways to do. 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline is almoſt fallen into as great 
a degree of remiſsneſs. It is but a few years ago 
(12), that a Tutor to a Gentleman in a town of... 
laid fiege to a young coquette, and carried his point. 
When her relations perceived that ſhe was big with 
child, they ſet their heads to work how to oblige 
her gallant to marry her ; but he was very ſhy of 
coming into the propoſal, for beſides that the eafineſs 
of his conqueſt proved no great charm to allure him 
to matrimony, he believed himſelf not to be the 
only perſon who (as we ſay) had had a finger in the pye, 
and that he had no greater ſhare in the child than 


(2) This was 
Witten in 1698, 


terwards 


ſome body elſe. The only way leſt to bring him to the 
lure was to threaten him, that unleſs he married the 
woman he ſhould loſe the benefice which he had in 
England ; with that he married her, and kept his 
benefice, We ſee in this inſtance how wantonneſs 
was rewarded, and that in the higheſt and moſt ſcan- 
dalous degree of it. What would the ancient Fathers 
o were they at this time to riſe from the dead ? 
ow could they forbear crying out, when they caſt 
their eyes upon the church, O domus antigua, quam 
diſpari dominaris Domino ! 1t is the fate of all Reli- 
gions as well as of all bodies politic to grow worſe 
as they grow old. Men are more corrupted in their e 
youth, than in their old age; but it is quite otherwiſe 
with Commonwealths. There is nothing like new laws 


(13). Laws are like bread and eggs, pan d'un di, (13) See the Res 


ovo d'un' hora, i. e. bread one day old, an egg one mark [M] on 


% hour.” The flouriſhing ſtate of a code, (I mean dhe —— 
the practice and obſervance of it) is that of its in- vnn a 


fancy. The Poet's complaint, who had been ſpeak- N 


ing of the corruptions of the age in Auguſtus's time, 
is very pertinent, and is not unlike what was faid by 


Jeſus Chriſt, From the beginning it was not ſo (14). ——— xix. 


Non ita Romuli 
Pra ſcriptum & intonſs Catonis 
Auſpitiis, veterumgue norma (15). e (15) Hor. Od. 
T5. lib. 2+ ver · 


„% Far otherwiſe it was ordain'd, 93, 


« When Romulus the ſcepter ſway'd. 
«© Theſe vices Cato's rules reſtrain'd, 
When his unpoliſh'd maxims were obey d. 


In this reſpect, Sects and Communities, &c. may be 
compared to a man who is only innocent in his cra- 
dle and hanging fleeves. 

It muſt be obſerved that there are notwithſtanding 


ſome Proteſtant countries (16), where there are kept (15) At Gene- 
up ſome remains of ſeverity againſt fornication as v, and ſtill more 


well with regard to the women as the men: But In. ths C 
am very ſure that our Alexander Ales would defire 
that they were ſtill more rigorous ; and what would 
he ſay then of other countries? | 
We muſt not diſmiſs this remark without obſerv- 
ing, that the Legiſlators who adjudge a pecuniary 
profit to lewd women, or condemn thoſe who debauch- 
ed them to be their husbands, have done this in order 
to avoid further inconveniences ; but notwithſtand- 
ing the goodneſs of the deſign, it is certain that ſuch 
a conduct tends to the ſpreading the contagion of 
laſciviouſneſs, for every ſentence they pronounce up- 
on a caſe of this nature is doing a real piece of ſer- 
vice to one perſon, and encouraging twenty others 
to hope for the ſame; and every wench that gets 
herſelf a husband by theſe means, raiſes a curioſity 
in many more to try the ſame experiment. They 
have been ſenſible of this abuſe in France, nor is the 
new Code there ſo favourable in this reſpect as the old, 
to that ſort of women who make a gain of the privi- 
leges of matrimony. It is a Sacrament which has 
in it retroactive virtues, and like that of penitence is 
a ſafety after ſhipwreck : It conducts us back again 
to the port of honour, it repairs old breaches, and 
confers legitimacy on children which were not en- 


titled to it (17) ; not to ſpeak of the thick veil it (7) Ste the ro- 


a 1 K [.4 
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[E] His attachment to Melanfthon had made it be- "0 


lieved that he was retired to Wittemburg.) Melanc- 

thon in his zgoth Letter to Camerarius, ſeems to 

doubt if Ales did not diſtruſt his friendſhip; and in 

his 288th_Letter he confeſſes that he had obſerved in 

him ſome ſudden ſtarts and (allies, n*p#8e2u5 © nagar 
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terwards exerciſed till his death, which happened on the 17th of March 1565 [F}, 
His life had been miraculouſly preſerved in his youth [G]. The eſteem and authority 
he ts 3 may be known by the number of conferences at which he was preſent 


HJ. 
of James Thomaſius Profeſſor at Leipſic, 


[ e married an Engliſh woman, by whom he had two daughters and one ſon. 
He had but one daughter alive when he died. This was taken from an oration 


printed there with many others, in the 


year 1683 in 8vo, All that he ſaid here is accompanied with quotations, but I did 
not think there was any occaſion to copy them, becauſe thoſe who will have recourſe 
to originals, may very eaſily find the oration which refers to them. 


[F] He died the 19th day of March 1565.) Paul 
Eber in his Calendar places the death of Ales the 
18th day of March 1565, aged 75 years. The firſt 
error is very ſmall being but of one day, but the ſe- 
cond being of ten years is very conſiderable. Ales 
wrote himſelf, in the Matriculation book of the U- 
{13) Chrorolog. niverſity of Leipſic, born in 1500. Bucholcer (18), 
5. 613. and Reuſnerus (19), make him as old as Paul Eber. 
+ 2 All this remark has been taken from Thomaſius. 
3 might blame Bucholcer alſo for another thing. 
for having ſaid Ales lived and taught in Germany 
after his arrival at Wittemburg, which was after the 

year 1533. 
[G His life was miraculouſly preſerved in his 
20) Fpiftols youth.) He tells us in one of his books (20), that he 
icatoria Com- often calls to mind, though not without a ſhivering 
mentar. in Joan- over all his body, that as he was once rolling upon a 
ED — very high mountain near the brink of à precipice, 
ram ad Timothe. he found himſelf tranſported to another place with- 
wm, apud Jaco- out knowing either by whom or how; which he 
bum Thomaſi attributes to the faith of his parents and not to any 
2 Oratione virtue of the amulets which he carried about him, 
e p. oz. containing ſome verſes of St. John, according to the 

- cuſtom of children in thoſe days. 

[H] He was ay wn at a great number of Con- 
(2 deg rok ferences.) When Melancthon was deſired 1555 by 
tbonis. Thomagi- the people of Nurenberg to come and put an end 
us in Oratione de to the diſſenſions which the diſciples of Andrew O- 
Alejie, p. 321» ſiander created in their city (21), he brought Ales 


with him, who maintained his ground very well in 


the diſputes he engaged in (22): Melancthon was (22) Bez {4 
well acquainted with his abilities in this way, for Tonis. 


he had already had him for his aſſeſſor, in 1554, in 
the Conference of Naumbourg, where they met to 
appeaſe ſome troubles occaſioned by theological dif- 
ferences in Pruſſia, Camerarius upon this occaſion 
gives Ales a very great encomium. Alexander Ale- 
Hus, patrid Scotus, valde charus Philippo Melandi ho- 
ni, rei theologice intelligentiſi mus, & artifex excel- 
lens congruentium =, yarn: E vir dignitate at- 


que doftrind exquifita præſtan (23). i. e. Alexan- (24) Camry, 
« der Ales, a Scot, was highly in favour with Philip e Mn 


« MelanQhon ; he was a very great Divine, a ſubtle 
« Diſputant, and a Man of great worth andlearning,” 
He has remarked in another place, that Granvelle, 
who was appointed by Charles the Fifth to preſide 
at the Conference of Worms, in 1541, would not 
allow Ales, who was Deputy there from the Elector 
of Brandenbourg, to ſpeak. Qui quidem & paratus 
erat & cupidus conflitiis : ſed huic obſtitit juſſum 
Prefidis, qui & Aleſium ad pugnam inſtructum ſciret, 
& talem adminiftrationem rei vicioſam eſſe animadver- 
teret. i. e. Who came both armed and eager to 
enter the liſts, but was excluded by an order of 
„the Prefident, who knew that he came prepared 
« for the fight, and foreſaw that ſuch a conduct 
„ would ruin his cauſe. 


ALEXANDER NECKAM, an Engliſh eminent writer in the 12th and 13th Cen- 
tury, was born at St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire. Having finiſhed his ſtudies in his own 
country he went abroad, according to the cuſtom of that age, to the Univerſities of France 


and Italy, where he applied himſelf to learning with prodigious vigour (a). He reſided 7 
particularly at Paris, which was the moſt celebrated Univerſity of Europe at that x, 
time, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he was eſteemed a prodigy cue Alla 
for genius and learning. He was conſidered as an excellent Philoſopher, a profound“ 7e 


Divine, and a polite Rhetorician and Poet for the age he lived in. He read Lectures 
at Paris about the year 1180 with ſuch general applauſe, that kis ſchool was not large 


enough to contain the number of his ſcholars (50. About the year 1186 he returned 
to England, and the year following deſired Guarinus Abbot 


give him the care of the ſchools belonging 


guſtin, In 1215 he was made Abbot of Exeter, and died in 1227. We ſhall give 
his Epitaph in a note [A]. He wrote ſeveral works which were never publiſhed, but 


continue in manuſcript in the Libraries of England and other countries, eſpecially 
France. We ſhall mention ſome of them [B]. 


[A] We fall give his Epitaph in a note.) John 


Bale has mentioned it in his book De Scriptoribus 
Britannie ; and it is written after the old monkiſh 
manner in Latin rhimes. 


Eclipſin patitur ſapientia, Sol ſepelitur 

Cui ſi par unus, minus efſet flebile funus. 

Vir bene diſcretus, & in omni more facetus. 
Dictus erat Neguam, vitam duxit tamen a@quam. 


It is no eaſy matter in a tranſlation to do juſtice to 
theſe verſes, becauſe the ſtupidity of ſome perform- 
ances is as difficult to be expreſſed as the elegance of 
others, But the ſenſe of it is to this purpoſe: 


Learning's eclips'd, the Sun bimſelf"s ebſeur'd. 
by 3 Our loſs were leſs, had he left one ſuperior. 
ſometimes writ» Accompliſh'd was his mind, bis manners pleaſing ; 


ten, ſignifies a Aud tho" bis name (1) was ill, his life was go. 
BY iched Man. a 


ALEXANDER 


[B] We fball mention ſome of his works.) Comment. 
Super quatuor Evangelia; i. e. Commentaries up- 


on the four Goſpels (2).” Expoſitio ſuper Eccleſia- (2) Ce, 4 
fen; i. e. ** An Expoſition of Eceleſiaſtes (3).“ Ex- / 


poſitio ſuper Cantica; i. e. An Expoſition of the 
« Canticles.” Elucidarium Bibliotheca, containing 
an explication of ſeveral difficult paſſages of Scrip- 
ture; and among the reſt that of St. John chap. vi. 
ver. 51. F any man eat of this bread, be Gall live 
for ever: upon which place he has ſome remarkable 
words, quoted by Dr. Cave, which ſeem inconſiſtent 
with the modern notion of Tranſubſtantiation. Lau- 
des Divine Sapientie ; i. e. The Praiſes of the Di- 
„vine Wiſdom.” This work is the ſame with that 
De Naturis Rerum ; i. e. ** Of the Nature of things,” 


as Oudin aſſures us from his own reading (4). It is a (4) Ibid. C5 


large poetical work, and treats of various ſubjects as 
well prefane as ſacred ; of Angels, the heavens, of 
natural things, particularly birds, beaſts, trees and 

a plants, 


(b Oudin. C. 
ment. de Scripts 


of St. Alban's tO & Seriptis Ec 
to that Abbey, having left that which he © 
had before taught at Dunſtable. He was afterwards made Canon of Chicheſter, 
then removed to Exeter, where he became a Canon-Regular of the order of St. Au- 7 


Stec. 13. 
and edit. Francoſuri 
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ALEXANDER AB ALEXANDRO [4], a Neapolitan Lawyer of great learn- 
ing, flouriſhed towards the end of the fifteenth Century, and the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth [BJ. He applied himſelf ardently to the bar, firſt at Naples, and afterwards 
% Alex. ab AL Rome (a); but he devoted to the ſtudy of the Belles Lettres all the time he could 
alex. Cen. Die. ſpare from his Law buſineſs: and at laſt he entirely forſook the bar, that he might 
b en lead a more eaſy and agreeable life with the Muſes. The reaſon he gave for renoun- 
cing the profeſſion of the Law is as follows [C]: He ſaid it was becauſe of the igno- 
rance or iniquity of thoſe who adminiſtred juſtice, and becauſe he had rather live in 
quiet, than take a great deal of pains to wy the Law well, ſince this trouble was of 
(0) 


no uſe againſt the taſhneſs of a bad Judge 


. He had ſeen at Rome a great many (4) i. 1b. 6, 


examples of this diſorder, as he told Raphael Volaterrani, who had aſked him the. 
reaſon of his retreat. Ir is a little ſtrange that among the great number of learned 
men who lived in his time, or who have praiſed the learned men of that age, there is 


plants, which are diſcourſed of in a phyſical and 
moral way. It was intitled Of the Nature of things, 
becauſe it treats for the moſt part of the nature of 
created things; it was likewiſe called The Praiſes 
of Divine Wiſdom, becauſe the explication of the na- 
tural world ſhews the infinite wiſdom of the Deity. 
This work conſiſts of a great many verſes, which have 
no ſmall ſhare of elegance and harmony, if we 
conſider the barbarous and Gothic age, in which they 
were written, In this piece the author gives a large 
account of the three cities, which were moſt emi- 
nent for learning, Athens, Rome, and Paris. John 
Brompton, or rather the anonymous author of the 
Chronicon Forevallanſe, has tranſcribed a great man 

things from this work, where he ſpeaks of Alfred, 
the Founder of the Univerſity of Oxford; and ſays, 
that © the riches of every kingdom were prodigioully 
«« great, as long as arts and ſciences flouriſhed in 
« them; and that ſuch nations were able to repel 
% the moſt formidable enemies, as appears from 
« Greece, while learning was cultivated at Athens, 
« and from Rome, and the kingdom of the Franks, 
* fince learning flouriſhed in them. For victory in war 
„and the glory of Philoſophy concurred as it were 
together; and there is the greateſt reaſon for this, 
« ſince true Philoſophy teaches men to govern in 
« the bell manner.” Cujuſlibet regni opes creviſſe 


hardly 


Suſcipere, tantogue nos ſtudis fatigari dicebam, cum ad 
ignaviſſimi impuriſſimique cujuſque temeritatem, qui 
Juri dicendo prefideret, quem leges virum bonum eſſe 
volunt, non ægu jure ſed ad gratiam & libidinem 
judicia ferri, decretague legum tanto confilio edita 
convelli © labefactari viderem. i. e. When I ſaw 
* that the advocates could not defend nor aſſiſt any 
one againſt the power or favour of the mighty, I 
e ſaid it was in vain we took ſo much pains, and 
« were fatigued with ſo much ſtudy in controver- 
ſies of law and learning ſuch variety of caſes ſo 
exactly reported; when I ſaw the judgments giv- 
en, according to the temerity of every blundering 
* and corrupt perſon, who prefided over the laws, and 
* ought by the laws to have been a good man, and not 
« according to equity, but by favour and affection; and 
* the decrees which were made with ſo much con- 
« ſideration, ſtrained and weakened.” He did much 
better in forſaking the bar, than he would have done 
in imitating ſome other Advocates, who having 
loſt ſeveral good cauſes, reſolved to undertake the 
worſt. I read the other day, that one of the moſt fa- 
mous Advocates of this age, whom his brethren ate 
why he took bad cauſes in hand, —_—_— them laugh- 
ing, that it was becauſe he had loft many good ones. 
It is a ſorry excuſe, continues the author: an Ad- 
vocate, who, after having examined a cauſe, finds it 
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in immenſum, quamdiu artium ingenuarum in ipſo not juſtifiable, ought to give it up (7). I have found (7) Journal des 


gt floruerunt ſtudia, & hoſtibus regni reftitiſſe ; ut pa- another place in the work of Alexander ab Alexandre, S 1690, p. 
3 edit, tet de Gracid, quando floruerunt ſtudia Athenis ; that ſhews the uprightneſs of his heart (8). One — of the Dutch 
Allbro⸗ de Romy de Regno Francorum, ex quo floruerunt of his friends, ſeeing that he did not puſh his for- (8) Alex, ab 

” Hudia in ills. Victoria enim militia & gloria phi- tune, adviſed him to make uſe of expedients, which Alex. Gen. Dir. 


e, 140 


d, Col. 


loſophie quaſi fomul concurrerunt ; & hoc meritd, 

quia philoſophia vera docet juſt & vere regulare. 

The reader may ſee the titles of the reſt of his 

| works, and the Libraries where they are to be 
(5) Us: pra. found in MS. in Oudin's Commentarius (5). 1 


[4] Alexander ab Alexandro.] I give him his 
Latin name according to the rule of the Grammari- 
(1) Simon Gou- ans. They who tranſlate it Alexander of Alexandria 
n has done it (1), commit a miſtake. Our author was of a Nea- 
* OP ot politan family, the name of which was Alexander. 
ws, It is aid to have produced other illuſtrious men be- 
| fore, as Moreri relates after Lorenzo Craſſo. Every 
(2) Balzac, Pre- one knows the banter of Balzac. Was there not once, 
face to the Se- fays he (2), in the kingdom of Naples a Grammarian 
craie Clrctien. ond Civilian who called himſelf ALEXANDER AB 
ALEXANDRO ? Can any thing be qe more 
(3) To ſpeak grand and noble than to be doubly Alexander, to have 
warty ke Alexander for his name, and alſo for bis title (3) ? 
have aid, LI] He flouriſhed about the end of the 15th Cen- 
was both his Fury, and beginning of the 16th.) What makes me ſay 
chriſtian and fir- thus, is that our author, ſpeaking of the calamities of 
rame. We ic» the kingdom of Naples, has brought them down to 
3 the the death of Frederic, ſon of Ferdinand I (4), that is, 
mas ana Mu. to the year 1504; beſides he mentions Jovianus 
lerus in his trea- Pontanus, as one that was dead (5), Now Jovianus 
tie De Scripicri- Pontanus did not die before 1505. They who place 
%% Hemeny13, the death of our Alexander in 1494, have not took 
2 48 notice of this, in which point Moreri rather approves 
Dir. lib. 3. cap. their account, than doubts of it. 
15. ſob fir, pag. [C] This is the reaſon that he alledges for renounc- 
|. oe ing the profeſſion of an Advocate.) | believe that in 
m_ ibid. J. 1. order to ſhew the full force of this reaſon, I muſt relate 
it in the author's own words: Quæ cum viderem, ſays 
(b) 14, ibid. I. 6. he (6), patroni/gue contra vim potentiorum aut gra- 
SH tiam nihil præſidii effe, nibil opis, fruſtra nos in le- 
gum controverſiis & ediſcendis tot caſuum varietatibus 
tam penſiculate editis, tantum laboris & vigiliarum 


had ſucceeded ſo well with ſuch and ſuch as he nam- lib. 6. cap. 16. 
ed ; they were all perſons, who had been raiſed by 

favour, to honours and prelacies, notwithſtanding the 

merit of their opponents, and who had obtained thoſe 

favours by unlawful means. Our author was no ſtran- 

ger to theſe examples, and he knew ſome ſtil] worſe. 

He had ſeen, in his youth, a very honeſt man, learn- 

ed both in Latin and Greek, who having done no- 

thing but ſtruggled with an extreme poverty whilſt 

he truſted to his virtue and learning, took a reſo- 

lution of trying another way : he fell into a ſhameful 
employment, not fit to be named; and ſoon after 

grew rich and powerful, and obtained good benefices. 

Eo 7 proceſſit, ut coactus inopid obſeeenis & li- 

bero homine indignis artibus vacaret, ( quibus verd 

artibus non libet dicere : ita fade & pudenda ſunt,) 
confeAaque fuit ſibi res ex ſententia, namgue haud 

muito poſt & ſacerdotio & opibus autus, 4 uens && 

beatus trangquilliſſim? vitam egit (9). But theſe ex- (9) Id. ibid, 
amples could not ſhake our Advocate : he choſe ra- 
ther to be contented with his mediocrity, than to 

risk his conſcience. Long? igitur multumgue præſtat, 
fatiuſque fuit uti ingenio mea; vacuumgue his mole- 

ftiis modico civilique cultu contentum eſſe, neque in 
ambitionem non neceſſariam incurrere, quam bona ani- 

mi, ſi qua ſibi homo fludio & labore paravit, ea turpi 

queſtu peſſimo exemplo fadare (10). i.e. It was (10) Ia. ibid 
« a great deal better to follow my own inclination, 

and being free from theſe troubles to live con- 

„ tented with a moderate fortune, and not tun into an 

« unneceſſary ambition, than to defile, with ſordid _ 

* gain, the goods of the mind, if a man has obtain- 

% ed any by ſtudy and labour.” The advice which 

was given him, is very like this : 


a 


Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris & carcere dignum, 
Si vis efe aliquis, Probitas laudatur & alget (11). (11) n. 888 


I « VET, The 


„ Woulcd'ſt 
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ALE 


| hardly one who mentions him [DJ]. We ſhould know very little of his life, if he had 


484 


(c)Intitled, not related himſelf ſome particulars of it in his work (c). We read that he lodged at 
e le. Rome in a houſe which was haunted (d). So that here we have a witneſs to quote to 


(4) Alex. ab our unbelievers; a witneſs, I ſay, who boaſts of 1 ſeen, and who relates ſurpri- 
2 1 ſing particulars of the ghoſt that haunted this houſe; he ſays alſo, that when he was 
very young, he went to the Lectures of Philelphus, who explained at Rome the Tuſ- 


0. Ewmego ad. Culan queſtions of Cicero (e). We may gather from the 21ſt chapter of the 4th book 
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— ſenem that he was at Rome when Nicholas Perot and Domitius Calderinus read their publick by” 
ver mes cf Lectures upon Martial [EZ]. I do not remember that he ever mentions the office of Ky 
2 e Protonotary of the kingdom of Naples, which ſome pretend he exerciſed with great repu- mY 
(f) Panzir. 4 tation H. T do not know when he died, but I know that they buried him in the Monaſtery | 
dais Le of the Olivets (g). Every body has blamed him for the affectation he has ſhewed in (4) 16: , E. 
A quoting the Authors who furniſhed him with what he wrote (5), Tiraqueau has _ De Seripe, 

remedied this defect by a learned Commentary which was printed at Lyons in 4% Rl, h 

1587 (i). It was reprinted at Leyden in two volumes 8vo in 1673, with the e, lb.6.cy, 


notes of Denis Godfrey, Chriſtopher Colerus, and Nicholas Mercerus, upon the an! 


Pon ſal. cap. 13. 


ſame text. I learn from Geſner's Bibliotheca that the edition which was printed at un, 473 Vo 


Paris of this work of Alexander ab Alexandro in 1532, was more correct than the others 


us d- Hiſt. Lat. 
5 p- 609. Meibo- 


and that Gerrard Morrhius of Campen who corrected it had collated the places, which 7 1 
the Author had taken from others, with the original. He muſt then have collated a — 


138. 


great many things; for the ſix books of The Genial Days are hardly any thing but (// We the 


patched-work. 


t is a mixture of a multitude of collections concerning the hiſtor 


title of Semeſtia 
in Genialium 


and cuſtoms of the ancient Greeks and Romans: There are alſo many grammatical e, 


dri ab Alexantn 


queſtions in it: exactneſs is not there in its perfection [FJ]. I believe the French tranſ- lib. 6. i: « 
(+) La Croix 4» lation which Bernard de la Roch made of it (h), has never yet been printed. The Au- nd u Fr 
Maine, p. 476- thor of the Bibliotheca Neapolitana has by no means ſucceeded in the article of our 


Alexander [G]; but the additions of Leonard Nicodemus are very curious upon this U 


' ſubject [H]. 


« Would'ſ thou to honours and preſerments climb, 

ge bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 

« Which dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſerves: 

“ For Virtue is but dryly prais'd and ſtarves. 
Dryden. 


He dedicated his book to the Duke of Atri. This 
Duke was very learned, as we ſhall ſee under AQUA- 

VIVA. | 
[D] There is hardly any author of his time that 
makes mention of him. 2 if we may be- 
lieve Moreri, all the great men of that age, as George 
of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Domitius Calderi- 
nus, Pontanus, &c. were his friends and admirers. 
All that we can gather from his own book, is that he 
heard in his youth the Lectures that Philelphus, who 
(12) Alex. ab Was then old, read at Rome (12) 3 and that he was 
Alcx. 1.1. c. 23. ſometimes with ſeveral learned men at the table of 
(13) 1d. ib. 1. 1. Jovianus Pontanus (13), Hermolaus Barbarus (14), 
c. 1. See af lib. Sannazarius (15), Gabriel Altilius (16), Kc. It} re- 
7 a + 4, lb. ., Quires a more ſolid foundation than this to affirm that 

ib. 3. 

cap {ome perſons admire others. See the following note. 
[LE] He was at Rome, when Nicholas Perot and 
(16) Ib. lib. 35. Domitius Calderinus read public Lectures there upon 
9 Martia/.] This is all we can gather of what he 
reports concerning Nicholas Perot and Domitius 
Calderinus ; for as to the great familiarity, that 
(1”) Amed, Panzirolus pretends he had with them (17), we mult 


fariliaris ſuit, look for it elſewhere ; and I cannot tell whether 


P4nzirol. 4% C/a- jt is poſhble to find proofs of it. I queſtion if 

44 Leg. Lat, Panzirolus did not ſay it at random and upon his 

n memory, without being aware that the memory is 
A 2— wherein objects change their form very 
caſily. 

[F] The exaftneſs of his work is not in its perfec- 
tion.) I had rather ſay it on the teſtimony of one 
of his Commentators, than on my own word. Here 
follows what Nicholas Mercerus ſays : E, profetto, mi 

(12) This is he Linoceri (18), verum quod aiunt. Fuit Alexander vir 
tv whom he dedi- Eraditus & multe leftionis : multa ad utilitatem pub- 
calcd his notes. Iicam ſcripſit eleganter, nulta tamen, ut hominum eſt 
infirmitas, minus acturatè vel memoriæ vitio, vel 
imprudentia lapſus. Quæ lefloribus indicari magni 
interfuit. 1. e. ** What they ſay, dear Linocer, is 
„ truej; Alexander was a learned man and of much 
« reading: he wrote many things elegantly for the 
public good, but at the ſame time in many things, 
« as human nature is weak, he failed in accuracy, 
«« either thro' the fault of his memory, or inadvertent- 
* ly, which it was neceſſary to apprize the reader of.” 


7 


fort in 1594, in 


Alciat 


I am not the only one, that finds fault with thoſe 

who give us Varierum editions, for retrenching the 

dedicatory Epiſtles and Prefaces (19). They ought (7%) See c- 

all to do as is done in the laſt edition of Diogenes nius, in the 

Laertius (20). If this had been done in that of A- 1 chapter of the 

lexander ab Alexandro, I could have given a better en of the 

account of this author and his book. ee yea 
[G] The author of the Bibliotheca Neapolitana has the note [R] of 

not ſucceeded in the article of our Alexander.] He the article Ma- 

has contented himſelf with referring his readers to ROT, at the 

three or four other books (21); and did not know (2 o) That of 

that Alexander - Juriſconſultus Neapolitanugg author Amſterdam in 

of the four Diſſertations of which he gives the title 1672. Ther: art 

(22), is the ſame with Alexander ab Alexandro : in it moſt of the 

ſo that he ſpeaks twice of the ſame man, without * — 

knowing that he is but one author. This is the title . * 

of the four Differtations: Alexandri, Furiſconſulti (2 1) Nicco Top- 

Neapolitani, Diſſertationes quatuor de Rebus admiran- pi, Bib. Mapa. 

dis, que in Italia nuper contigere : id eſt, de ſomniis, has 1 

que & viris ſpectatæ fidei prodita ſunt, inibique de (22) Ib. p+7e 

laudibus Funiani Maii ſommiorum conjeftoris : de 

umbrarum figuris & falfis imaginibus : de illufioni- 

bus malorum Demonum, gui diverſis imaginibus ho- 

mines deluſere : de guibuſdam edibus, que Rome in- 

fames ſunt, ob frequentiſſimas lemures, & terrificas 

imagines, quas author ipſe fingulis ferò noftibus in 

urbe expertus eff: Rome in 4to, abſgue anno, nec 

apud quem. 1. e. Four Diſſertations on the won- 

« derful things that have lately happened in Italy, 

« viz. the dreams which have been related by cre- 

„ dible perſons, and therein of the praiſes of Ju- 

« nianus Maius the Expounder of dreams: of the 

* forms of ghoſts and of falſe apparitions: of the 

„ illuſions of evil Dæmons, that have deluded man- 

„ kind with various apparitions: of ſome houſes at 

„Rome, that are remarkable on account of frequent 

„ ghoſts, and terrible ſpectres, which the author 

« himſelf has been witneſs of almoſt every night: 

„ printed at Rome in 4to, without any date or Prin- 

« ter's name.” We ſhall ſee in the following note, 

that they are pieces which have been incorporated Ep 

with the Dies Geniales. (23) Its * 15 
[H] The additions of Leonard Nicodemus are very g — I 

curious on this ſubject.] It is proved there that %, vu 

Alexander ab Alexandro is the author of the four pris, & ue 

Diſſertations, becauſe the greateſt part of the things % experts {+ 

they contain are to be read in the Dies Geniales: for i. © —— 

example, what concerns the praiſes of Junianus „, _ 4 


Maius, and the preſages of dreams (23), 1s in the 4 diſcowered by 


11th chapter of the 1k book, where this Junianus - my f 1 


is « ſome other 


(26) T 
xs dite 
Rome, 
of Jun 


{a) . 


pur | 
7 Lide 


Mn 
tom. 
Par: 


39. 


(24) Leonar Ni- 
codem- has the 
och, which is 
wrongs 


250 1 quote it 
in the note II. 


(26) This letter | 


&% dated from 
Rome, the 26th 
of June 1522» 


fa) Memnires 
Hur ſervir a 

7 Hrſloire des 
Hammes Wlluftres, 
tom. 3. edit. d 
Par; 1727, p · 
33% 


ALE 


Alciat was of opinion that Alexander ab Alexandro was alive in 152t. I ſhall give 
his words, becauſe they contain the judgment that he made upon this writer [7]. 


F 


is repreſented as a man, that had a croud of dreamers If they are ſold for fix Carlini®, in my opinion they - Ce ;« 
every day at his houſe, to whom he explained their „ are too dear. I ſhall make an article of JUNTA: Nexpolitan piece 
of money, wheres 


dreams ; and that after a very intelligible manner, NUS MAIUS, the Artemidorus of his age. 
that cauſed ſeveral to eſcape death, or great trouble. [7] 7 ſpall give Alciat's words, becauſe they con 


ou will find what regards the ſpectres and hobgob- andro.) I take them from a Letter, which was writ- 
lins that tormented the author's own houſe. We ten from Milan the 6th of May 1521; and was print- 


have in Nicodemus's Additions the title of an editi- ed in 1697 (27). Alexandri Fariſconſn/ti Neapolitani (15) E6:1. G. 
on in folio of the Dies Geniales, which I ſhould '/ibrum, quem ad nos miſiſti, 2 legi. 1 1 . 91. 


take for the firſt, if a paſſage of Alciat (25) did not dous & diligens, & non. parum ſtudicſos adjuvabit. 
hinder me. This is the title: Alexandri ab Alexan- Suſpicor tamen eum quandogue falli.... . $i is aliqua 
dro Dies Geniales. Ne guis opus excudat denuo infra tecum familiaritate jun#us eft, velim ab eo exquiras, 
ſeptennium, ſub diris imprecationibus Apoſtolica au- ut Alpheni juriſcenſulei vetuſtiſſimma ſeripta, commen- 
toritate interdiftum eff. At the end is, Rome, in tariaſque ſenatus conſultorum, gue vidiſſe ſe, emiſi /- 
edibus Facobi Mazochii, Rom. Academia Bipliopola. ſeque Rome ait, commodato det. Forum autem nen- 
Anno Virginei partiis 1522. Kalend. April. Pontif. tionem fatit capite quarto & ſeptimo primi libri : 
S. D. N de cujus nomine pontificali adhuc non conſtat, ſuſpicor enim neſcio quid Parrhaſianum, quem ſcis vs 
anno primo. Nicodemus relates a fragment of a let- 4uthores plerumgue adducere ſolitum, quos nunguam 
ter of Jerom. Niger (26), which is not very oblig- viderat. 1. e. I have read diligently the book of 
ing, either to the Neapolitans in general, or our Alex- © Alexander the Neapolitan Lawyer, which you 
ander in patticular, Vie libro d' Aleſſandro de gli © ſent me. He is a learned and diligent man, and 
Aleſſandri d intitolato Dies Geniales, a fimilitudine * will be of no ſmall uſe to the ſtudious : I ſuſpect 
delle Notti Attiche 'Aulo Gellio, e d Saturnali di “ however that he is ſometimes miſtaken... . If you 
Macrobio, coſe cavate di qua e di ld. Ed in vero ha *© are acquainted with him, pray deſire him to lend 
molto del Napoletano, con ſopportaxion del Sannazaro ** me Alphenus the Lawyer's moſt ancient writings, 


parlando. Vendeſi ſei carlini, al parer mio troppo “ and the Commentaries of the Senate's decrees, 
carg. i. e. Which book of Alexander ab Alexan- which he ſays he has ſeen and put cut at Rome. 
« dro is intitled Dies Geniales, in imitation of the © He mentions them in the fourth and ſeventh chap- 
« Noes Attice of Aulus Gellias, and of the Satzr- ters of the firſt book; for I ſuſpe& Parrhaſianus a 
« nalia of Macrobius, compoſed of things pickt up “ little, who you know is accuſtomed to quote au- 
„ here and there. And in truth it has much of the “ thors whom he has never feen. 

« Neapolitan in it, to uſe Sannazarius's expreſſion, 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, King of Macedon. See MACEDON. 
ALEXANDER VI, Pope. See BORGIA. 

ALEXANDER VII, Pope. See CHIGI. 

ALEXANDER VIII, Pope. See OT TOBONL 


GALEXANDER (NOEL or NATALIS), a Dominican Friar, and one of the 
molt laborious writers of the ſeventeenth Century, was born at Roan in Normandy the 
19th of January 1639. His parents, who were more remarkable for their probity, 
than for the circumſtances of their fortune, obſerved in him even from his infancy ſuch a 
ſtrength of judgment and memory; and fo ſerious a turn of mind, as induced them 
to give him a learned education. After he had compleated his firſt ſtudies at Roan, he 
entered himſelf into the order of Dominican Friars, and was profeſſed there on the gth 
of May 1655 (a), when he was but ſixteen years of age. Soon after this he was ſent 
to Paris in order to go through a courſe of Philoſophy and Divinity there in the Great 
Convent, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo particularly, that when he had compleated 


theſe ſtudies, he was appointed to teach Philoſophy in the ſame Convent. His merit | 


now became known abroad; for being obliged to preſide in public acts and diſputati- 
ons, he raiſed himſelf a reputation, which grew every day more illuſtrious, His em- 
ployment in teaching Philoſophy and Divinity for twelve years together, did not ſo 
abſolutely engage his attention, as to make him ah K that of preaching, which is the 
chief deſign of the order he profeſſed. Several ſermons which he preached. pro- 
cured him no inconſiderable character; they were ſolid and extremely well compoſed ; 
but as he had not that caſe and volubility of ſpeaking which is expected in a Preacher, 
he ſoon diſcontinued his exerciſe of that function. His ſuperiors were of y a 
on, that it would be more proper for him to apply himſelf entirely to the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. He fixed upon this employment, and 
was created Doctor of Sorbonne the 21ſt of February 1675, and the year following was 
choſen one of the Conventuals of St. James. Mr. Colbert gave him a conſiderable 
ſhare of his efteem ; and as that great Miniſter omitted nothing to compleat the educa- 
tion of the Abbe Colbert his ſon, who was afterwards Archbiſhop of Roan, he form- 
ed an aſſembly of perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed learning, whoſe conferences upon 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory might be of advantage to him. Father Alexander was invited to 
this aſſembly, and exerred himſelf ſo eminently in it, that he gained the particular 
friendſhip of that Prelate, who ſhewed him the utmoſt, regard as he lived. 
Theſe conferences give occaſion to our Author's deſign of writing an Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, For being deſired to reduce them to writing, he performed it with ſo much 
accuracy, that the learned men, who compoſed that aſſembly, adviſed him to under- 
take a compleat body of Church Hiſtoty. This he executed without any aſſiſtant 
or amanuenſis; he collected the materials and digeſted them himſelf, and wrote even 
the tables with his own hand. His firſt work was that in which he endeavours to 


0 6 G prove 


7 | 


Read the 23d chapter of the 5th book (24), where tain the judgment that he made of Alexander ab Alex- — 9 
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prove againſt Mr. de Launoi, that St. Thomas Aquinas is the real Author of the Sum 
aſcribed to him, and attacked ſeveral of that Divine's maxims concerning uſury. 
This was printed at Paris 1675 in 8vo. The year following he publiſhed in Latin the 
firſt volume of a large work upon the principal points of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory [ 4}. 
It is intitled, Sele#a Hiſtoriæ Eccleſiaſtice Capita, & in loca ejuſdem inſignia diſſertationes 
Hiſtorice, Chronologice, Dogmatice. This work contains twenty ſix volumes in 8vo, 


[4] The principal points of Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory.} 
The firſt volume of this work contains the Hiſtory 
of the firſt age of the Church, and gives an account 
of the perſecutions, which it ſuffered, the ſucceſhon 
of Popes, the herefies which aroſe, the Councils 
which condemn'd them, the writers in favour of 
Chriſtianity, and the Kings, and Emperors, who 
reigned during the firſt Ceutury. To this are ſub- 
joined Diſſertations upon ſuch points as have been 
the occaſion of diſpute in Hiſtory, Chronolo- 
gy, Criticiſm, or Doctrine. The author writes in 
an eaſy ſtyle ; the paſſages are quoted at length, and 
the objections propoſed and reſolved by arguments 
and diſtinctions after the ſcholaſtic manner. And he 
has obſerved the fame method in all the reſt of his 
work. There are twenty eight Diſſertations in the 
firſt volume. Some of them are hiſtorical, upon the 
Birth, Baptiſm, Life, and Death of our Saviour. He 
aſſerts that St. Paul planted the firſt Church in Spain, 
and proves that St. James was never in that country. 
But he maintains the arrival of Mary Magdalen, and 
Martha, and Lazarus in Provence, and the miſſion of 
St. Dionyfius the Areopagite in France, either be- 
cauſe he had not yet diveſted himſelf of thoſe popu- 
lar opinions, as Mr. Dupin obſerves (1), or becauſe 
he did not think proper to declare himſelf. In his 
critical Diſſertations he rejects the Liturgies of St. 
Peter, St. James, St. Matthew, and St. Mark, and 
the falſe Decretals of the Popes, and ſeveral ſpurious 
writings, and even the Sibylline Oracles, which we 
have at preſent, but not thoſe quoted by the Fathers, 
which he ſuppoſes to have been different from ours. 
The laſt fix Diſſertations are a collection of what the 
Fathers wrote againſt the errors of Simon Magus, 
Saturninus, Baſilides, Cerinthus, Ebion, and the Ni- 
colaitans. The Hiſtory of the ſecond Century was 
publiſhed the ſame year 1677, in two volumes. He 
has employed three Diſſertations in confuting what 
Mr. Daille has written with regard to faſting, lent, 
confirmation, and the uſe of the Fathers. He exa- 
mines in another Diſſertation what relates to the fa- 
mous queſtion concerning the time of celebrating 
Eaſter, which began in this Century. He affirms 
that Montanus and the pure Montaniſts never ad- 
vanced any thing contrary to the orthodox notion of 
the Trinity. He defends the doctrine of Juſtia Mar- 
tyr, Irenæus, and Clemens Alexandrinus. He owns 
that Tertullian was a Montaniſt. He treats of the 
verſion of the Septuagint, and approves of the opi- 
nion of thole, who affirm, that tho* theſe interpre- 
ters were confined to different cells, yet their ſeveral 
verſions agreed in all reſpects. The third Century 
was not publiſhed till 1678. We find there a de- 
ſence of Pope Zephirin againſt thoſe, who have ac- 
cuſed him of favouring the Montanifts. The author 
treats very largely of public penance, and is of the 
ſame opinion with Father Morin, that it was uſed 
even for private faults in the firſt ſix ages of the 
Church, and never diſcontinued till the ſeventh Cen- 
tury. He likewiſe anſwers the authorities, which 
Mr. Petit had alledged to prove the contrary in a 
Diſſertation, which he had ſubjoined to his edition 
of the Penitextial of Theodorus. He examines into 
the origin and progreſs of the famous diſpute be- 
tween Pope Stephen and St. Cyprian concerning the 
at 4" of thoſe, who had been baptized by he- 
retics. He ſhews that St. Cyprian and the Biſhops 
of Africa never confidered this queſtion as a point 
of faith, and affirms, that Pope Stephen never pre- 
tended to authorize the validity of the Baptiſm of 
Heretics, when it was adminiftred in a different 
form from that preſcribed in the Goſpel, He has 
collected in three Diſſertations what relates to the 
life, manners, ordination, fall, errors; and Defenders 
of St. Cyprian. 'The Hiſtory of the fourth age is 
fo very extenſive, that it is no wonder that our au- 
thor could find matter ſufticient to compile three 
volumes, and ſubjetts for five and forty Diſſertations 
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printed at Paris in 1679 (2). In the three following , 
years he publiſhed his Hiſtory of the 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, gth and toth Centuries, and that of the 11th 
and 12th Centuries in 1683. In theſe volumes are 
ſeveral Diſſertations againſt Mr. Daille. He treats in 
ſome of them of thoſe queſtions, which relate to the 
diſputes between the Princes and the Popes, and he 
rejects the opinion of Cardinal Baronius and Bellar- 
min in thoſe points, and adheres to the ſentiments of 
the Divines of France, This expoſed him to the re- 
ſentments of the Court of Rome, which iſſued out 
a Decree againſt his writings in 1684. However he 
publiſhed the ſame year in three volumes the Hiſto- 
ry of the 13th and 14th Centuries, in which he con- 
tinued to defend the rights of Kings againſt the pre- 
tenſions of that Court; but he declares himſelf very 
ſtrongly in favour of thoſe Princes, who employed 
fire and ſword againſt the Albigenſes. Our author at 
laſt compleated this work in 1686 by publiſhing four 
volumes, which contain the Hiſtory of the 15th and 
16th Centuries. He appears in theſe volumes equal- 
ly averſe to the pretenſions of the Court of Rome, 
and attached to the maxims of France, as in the 
former. He obſerves, that Pope Julius II paſſed the 
limits of his authority, when he put the of of Lyons 
under an interdit on account of the Council of 
Piſa, and endeavoured to remove the fair, which 
was kept in the city of Geneva. He pretends, that 
this Pope never made any Decree for diveſting John 
d'Albret of the kingdom of Navarre ; and tho' he 
had done it, yet that would not be a juſt title for 
the Kings of Spain to claim it. He ſhews likewiſe, 
that no advantage can be drawn in favour of the 
Pope's power over the temporalities of Kings from 
the conduct of Paul III againſt Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, that of Pius IV againſt Joan of Navarre, that 
of Pius V againſt Queen Elizabeth, and that of Sixtus 


V againſt Henry * then King of Navarre ; nor from * He i the fe 
the Monitory of the ſame Pope againſt Henry III of with Hen the 
France, nor the Acts of Gregory XIV againſt Henry — 2 


the Great. He mentions the Edict, which the Em- b 
peror Sigiſmond gave in the general Diet at Ulme in 
1534, by which he declared, that the Church, even 
when it is aſſembled in a general Council, has no 
right of judging cauſes relating to Fiefs. He ap- 
plies this to the queſtion concerning the Regale, and 
defends Lewis XI againſt Gobelin, who accuſes 
that King of having incroached upon the juriſdicti- 
on of the Church. He gives likewiſe an account 
of the doctrines of the Huſſites, Lutherans, Calvi- 
niſts and Socinians. The ſubject of his moſt con- 
ſiderable Diſſertations is the ſchiſm of the Popes, 
which gave occafion to the Councils of Piſa and 
Conſtance, with the Hiſtory of theſe Councils and 
thoſe of Baſil, Florence, the Lateran, and Trent, 
and an account of the pragmatic Sanction and Con- 
cordat, He pretends that during the ſchiſm of the 
Popes, thoſe, who obeyed one or other of the par- 


ties, were not ſchiſmatics any more than the Popes 


of the two Sees. He commends the zeal and en- 
deavours of the Gallican Church, and eſpecially of 
the Sorbonne, for the extinction of the chim. He 
roves that the Councils of Piſa, Conſtance, and Ba- 
|, were general. He treats of the authority and 
ſenſe of the 4th and 5th leſſions of the Council of 
Conſtanee concerning the authority of general Coun- 
cils z and adhering in that point to the ancient doc- 
trine of the Gallican Church and that of the Sor- 


bonne, as Mr. Dupin obſerves (3), he refutes what (3) C. I 
had been advanced upon that ſubſect, not only by ? 97” 


Bellarmin and his followers, but likewiſe by the ano- 
nymous author of the book intitled De Libertatibus 
Eccleſiæ Gallicanæ, printed at Liege in 1624. He 
maintains the independence of the power of Kings 
with regard to the temporalities of their Kingdoms; 
and he explains the opinion of the Council of Con- 
ſtance upon that point, and anſwers a book, which 
a Licentiate of Lovain, whole name was Baghien, 
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the four laſt of which were not publiſhed till 1686. There have been fevers] editions 
of it (5). In 1689 he publiſhed a work of the ſame kind upon the Old Teſtament [B], 
in ſix volumes in 8v0. While he was engaged in theſe works, there was a Critique up- 


and who was a Monk of Nis own Order, wrote a- 
gainſt him, intitled De Auctoritate Sedis Apoſtolice in 
Reges, i. e.“ Of the Authority of the Apoſtolical 
See over Kings.” The Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent takes up a great part of the laſt volume. He 
endeavours to prove it to have been an ecumenical 
or general Council, and to anſwer the objections of 
Father Paul and Du Moulin. 

[B] Upon the Old Teftament.] This work extends 
from the Creation of the world to the Birth of Chriſt. 
He divided this period of time into fix ages; the 
two firſt of which he treats of in the firſt volume. 
The firſt age extends from the creation to the de- 
luge. Father Alexander gives the Hiſtory according 
to three different ſchemés, that of Moles, Joſephus, 
and the Heathen. Writers; but the firſt is the only 
true one, the other two having been mixed with 
the ridiculous imaginations of the Jewiſh Doctors, 
or the groſs errors of the Pagan Theology. To 
this he has ſubjoined ten Diſſertations. In the third 
Diſſertation he confutes the ſyſtem of Peyrere, who 
affirmed that there were men and women before A- 
dam : in the fourth he vindicates the polygamy of 
the Patriarchs : in the fifth he ſhews in oppoſitionto 
ſome Rabbins, that Enoch's tranſlation is not to be 
underſtood of death; and he mentions the book 
aſcribed to that Patriarch. In the 8th he prefers the 
Chronology of the Hebrew text to that of the Sep- 
tuagint, and defends it againſt the author of the 
book entitled, The Antiquity of Times reſtored. He 
ſhews in the laſt Differtation, that according to the 
dimenſions which Moſes has given tg the Ark, it 
was capable of containing all the Wal ſpecies of 
animals, with the food neceſſary to ſupport them 
during the flood. The ſecond Age extends from the 
flood to the calling of Abraham. The author gives 
the Hiſtory of it in the ſame method as in the for- 
mer, and ſubjoins ſix Diſſertations. But he has not 
oblerved exactly the ſame method in the ſecond vo- 
lume as in the firſt, He gives in the firſt chapter 
the Hiſtory of the 430 years, which followed the 
calling of Abraham to the Iſraclites departure from 
Egypt, as it is repreſented in the Scriptures; and he 
endeavours to reconcile Moſes's account with what 
St. Stephen ſays in the {4s of the Apoſtles concern- 
ing Abraham's ſepulchre. In the ſecond chapter he 
repreſents the changes and alterations, which the 


Jews and Heathens made in the Hiſtory of that 


Age. He ſhews the error of Juſtin the Hiſtorian, 
who ſays that Abraham reigned in Damaſcus. The 
account, which the Jewiſh Doctors give of his ſacri- 
ficing Iſaac is full of prodigious fables. They tell 
us, that while Abraham was leading his ſon to offer 
him up, the Devil ſtood by Iſaac's fide, and endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from ſubmitting to death ; 
but that .Iſzac in order to expiate the crime, which 


he had committed, of diſobedience to his parents, 


reſigned himſelf to that puniſhment, and that his 
ſubmiſſion in ſuffering his father to bind him, was 
conſidered as very meritorious in him before God. 
They add, that when Sarah heard, that Abraham had 
carried away her ſan in order to ſacrifice him, ſhe ex- 
pired with grief. They imagine likewiſe, that the 
ram, which was offered in the room of Ifaac, was 
as old as the world, and was created the evening 
of the ſixth day. The Pagans, ſays our author, ſeem 
to have had ſome knowledge of this ſacrifice, and 
to have copied it in their {tories of Iphigenia, He- 
lend, and Valeria Luperca. The Mahometans have 
alſo mentioned Abraham in their manner, and pre- 
rend that he was born in a miraculous way, and pro- 
felled their Religion, and diſputed with Nimrod con- 
cerning the Unity of God, and the reſurrection of 
the body; and at laſt he left his own country and ſet- 
tled at Mecca, where he laid the foundations of a 
temple. 'The ignorance of the Heathens with re- 
gard to the father and mother of Melchiſedeck, oc- 
caſioned them to affirm, that he was the ſon of He- 
racloes and Aſtarte, that is, of the Sun and the Earth, 
of whom all mankind are in ſome meafure the off- 
ſpring. They had likewiſe heard ſome account of 


On 


the burning of Sodom, and the change of Lot's 
wife into a pillar of ſalt, which ſeems to have given 
riſe to the, fable of Niobe. In the third chapter he 
treated of the origin of thoſe kingdoms, which were 
raifed during the third Age of the world. He en- 
larges much more upon that of Egypt, than thoſe of 
Greece, He'gives an ample account of the Studies, 
Religion, and Government of the Egyptians. They 


applied themſelves particularly to Arithmetic, Geo- 


metry, Aſtronomy, and Phyſic. Their Religion was 
full of exceſſive ſuperſtitions, which prevented their 
form of government from being very exact and ra- 
tional, and render'd the adminiftration of juſtice 
among them not ſo equitable as it ſhould be. Their 
Judges uſed to wear an image of truth in a diamond, 
which hung upon their necks by a gold chain. In 
treating of the Theology of the Egyptians, he re- 
jects the opinion of a learned man, who affirms, that 
Moſes was rank'd by thoſe people among the Gods, 
under the name of Oſiris and Apis; and he thinks 
there is no foundation for ſuppoſing with other wri- 
ters that Apis and Serapis were the ſymbols, under 
which the Egyptians honoured Joſeph as a God. 
Theſe three chapters are followed by ſixteen Diſſer- 
titions upon ſeveral queſtions relating to the ſacred 
Hiſtory of that time. He endeavours to confute 
the opinion of thoſe who follow Herodotus, and a- 
ſcribe the origin of Circumcifion to the Egyptians ; 
and he affirms, that we are not to aſcribe to the cu- 
ſtoms of the Canaanites Abraham's reſolution to ſa- 
crifice his ſon, or the law, which obliged a man to 
marry his brother's widow, when he died without 
children. He likewiſe refutes Rabbi Maimonides 
and Sir John Marſham, upon the ſubject of forni- 
cation, which he ſhews to have been always pro- 
hibited among the Jews. The fcllowing volumes 
upon the Old Teftament were publiſhed in 1689. 
The zd and 4th contain the Hiſtory of the forrrh 
Age of the world, with ſeveral Diſſertations. Th 
Age begins with the Jews departure from Egypt, 
and ends with the building of the temple. He gives 
firſt the Scripture Hiſtory of this Age, and then ſhews 
the alterations, which the Jews have made in it. 
Joſephus ſeems to doubt whether the paſſage thro? 
the Red Sea is to be aſcribed to the miraculous inter- 
poſition of God, or to mere natural cauſes. Some 
of the Rabbins were of opinion, that the Jews did 
not croſs the ſea, but only juſt enter'd it, and then 
took a circuit about, and ſo gained the oppoſite fide. 
Aben Ezra imagined, that the ſea open'd twelve dit- 
ferent paſſages thro' it for the twelve tribes. Joſe- 
phus takes no notice of the Jews worſhipping the 
golden calf ; and Philo extenuates the crime as much 
as poſſible, by transferring it from the people in ge- 
neral to a ſmall number of them. Rabbi Solomon 
aſcribes it to the Egyptian proſelytes alone; and 
Tanchuma accuſes only Jannes and Mambres. The 
Life of Joſhua, and the Hiſtory of the Judges and 
Kings, have received no leſs alterations from the 
Jews, than the Life of Moſes, as Father Alexander 
ſhews in many inſtances. The changes, which the 
Heathens have made in this Hiſtory, are ſtill more 
enormous. The departure of the Jews from Egypt 
is ſurprizingly diſguiſed in the accounts of Manetho, 
Appion, Symmachus, Juſtin, Tacitus, and other pro- 
fane Hiſtorians. Some of them tell us, that the Jews 
were baniſhed by the King of Egypt on account of 
the leproſy. Appion writes, that after fix, days jour- 
ney they found ſuch dreadful ulcers in their lower 
arts, that they were obliged to ſtop and reſt them- 

elves; and from thence came the day of reſt, 
and the inſtitation of the ſabbath. The Heathens 
have likewiſe applied what the facred writings ſpeak 
of Moſes to Mercury, Bacchus, Typhon, and their 
other Heroes, Our author has alſo given us the pro- 
fane Hiſtory of this fourth Age: and particularly 
the Chronology and Hiſtory of the Kings, who 
reigned at thoſe times in Egypt, Phenicia, Aſſy ria, 
Argos, and Crete. He fixes the time, when letters 
were firſt introduced into Greece; when the Iith- 
mian games were inſtituted ; when the Amazons di- 
| ſinguiſhed 
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on the firſt volumes of his Selecta Iliſtoriæ Ecclefraſtice Capita undertaken, which was 
afterwards ſuppreſſed [C]. He met likewiſe with another difficulty from the Court of 


Rome, which publiſhed in 1684 a decree againſt his writings [DJ. In 1678 he publiſh- 


ſtinguiſhed themfelves by their prodigious exploits ; 
when Troy was taken; and when Carthage was 
founded, which ſhews that Eneas and Dido never 
ſaw each other. He has given us likewiſe twenty 
ſix Diſſertations ; in the third of which he endeavours 
to prove in oppoſition to Sir John Marſham and Dr. 
Spencer, that the Jewiſh ceremonies were not de- 
rived from the Heathens, and that the Urim and 
Thummin were not Teraphim. He treats at large 
in another Diſſertation upon the Government, Laws, 
Judgments and Magiſtrates of the Jews ; and in o- 
thers he examines who were the authors of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Plalms, and other ſacred book, which 
were written in that Age, and he attempts in two 
others to adjuſt the points of Chronology, which re- 
Jate to the books of Joſhua and Judges. The fifth 
volume contains the fifth age of the world, which 
begins with the building of the temple, and ends 
with the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, He en- 
deavours to reconcile as far as poſſible the ſeeming 
contradictions in the Scriptures with regard to the 
years of the reigns of the Kings of Iſrael and Judah. 
He mentions the fictions of the Egyptians concern- 
ing the Queen of Sheba, who, as they affirm, had a 
ſon by Solomon, whoſe name at firſt was Nulich, and 
afterwards David, and who founded the kingdom of 
the Abyſſins. He likewiſe quotes another Fable con- 
cerning that Queen from Peter Comeſtor's Hiſtory, 
which is to this purpoſe ; that this Queen having in- 
formed Solomon that there was a tree in a foreſt in 
Paleſtine, upon which a man was to be fixed, whoſe 
death would occaſion the deſtruction of the Jewiſh 
nation ; Solomon, in order to avert this misfortune, 
ordered this tree to be buried very deep under ground, 
where it communicated to the water of the pool a 
ſecret virtue of healing diſeaſes ; and that it is 
thought, our Saviour's Croſs was made of this tree. 
Solomon's letters to Vafres King of Egypt, and Su- 
ren King of Phenicia, with their anſwers, are ſpuri- 
ous, as appears from the difference of the times, 
when Solomon and Vaſres lived, fince the latter was 
contemporary with Zedekiah, Father Alexander has 
given a ſhort account of the Hiſtory of the World, 
with the ſucceſſion of the Kings of Egypt, Aſſy ria, 
Chaldea, and Tyre, and of the Archons of Athens, 
Corinth, Lacedemon and Argos. We are informed 
there of their wars, and eſpecially of thoſe, which 
ſome of theſe Princes had with the Jews, with the 
different ſucceſs of their arms, and the progreſs _ 
decay of their ſtates. The origin of the Olympiads is dil- 
covered, with a diſtinction of the true Olympiads, 
the Epocha of which is the ſame with that of Iphi- 
tus, whe inſtituted the Olympic games, from the 
Vulgar, the Epocha of which is taken only from the 
time when the Chronologiſts begun to reckon by 
Olympiads. The laws of Solon are explained in a 
very ample manner, with the motives, which induc- 
ed him to compile them. As the Roman Empire eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf upon the ruin of that of the Greeks, our 
author has only given an account of the riſe of the 


Romans, and the firſt attempts of their arms under 


five of their Kings, the lait of whom was Tarquin 
the Elder, who reigned at the end of the fifth Age, 
when the Jews were carried into captivity. To this 
Hiſtory are ſubjoined eleven Diſſertations. In the 
firſt he endeavours to ſhew againſt a modern writer, 
that Solomon in- building of the temple, did not 
imitate the Egyptians or other idolatrous Nations, 
but followed the expreſs command of God. St. 
Chryſoltom in one of his Homilies does not ſcruple 
to ſay, that God permitted Solomon to take his 
model from the temple in Egypt, in order to ac- 
commodate himſelf in ſome meaſure to their weak- 
neſs. But our author rejects this opinion. He exa- 
mines in the ſecond the queſtion concerning Solo- 
mon's ſalvation; and in the third what the books 
are which he was the author of, He proves in the 
fifth Diſſertation that the golden calves were not ei- 
ther ſymbols of the true God, or monuments erect- 
ed in honour of Joſeph's memory, but idols form- 
ed upon the model of thole in Egypt. In the ninth he 


ed 


reconciles the Books of Kings and Chronicles with 
the Goſpels of St. Matthew and St Luke with re- 
gard to the Genealogy of Chriſt. The tenth is em- 
ployed in giving an account of the lives of the Pro- 
phets, eſtabliſhing their authority, and explaining the 
accompliſhment of their propheſies. The laſt vo- 
lume is upon the fixth Age of the world. It con- 


tains the Hiſtory of the ſeventy years of the Jewiſh 


captivity, and of what paſſed till the time of the 
Maccabees, and under the Maccabees and Herod till 
our Saviour's Birth. Our author has purſued the ſame 
method as in the former volumes, and added ten Diſſer- 
tations. The firſt is upon the Prophets, who wrote in 
this fixth Age, and particularly upon Daniel, whom 
he proves to be the author of the book under his name, 
of which he pretends the Hiſtory of Suſannah and of 
Bel and the Dragon are genuine parts. In the ſecond 
he explains the prophecy of the ſeventy weeks of 
Daniel, and endeavours to ſhew its accompliſhment 
in the perſon of Chriſt. In the third he fixes the 
beginning and the end of the ſeventy years captivi- 
ty. In the fourth he treats of three queſtions con- 
cerning Eſdras. 1. Whether he renewed the ſacred 
writings? 2. Whether he was the Author of the 
points in the Hebrew language? and 3. Whether the 
Cabala was invented by him ? With regard to the 
firſt he is of opinion, that Eſdras did not compile 
the ſacred books anew, but only reviſed and correct ed 
them. As for the ſecond queſtion, he ſuppoſes that 
the points are much later than him, and were invent- 
ed by the Maſſorites. And with reſpe& to the third, 
that Eſdras underſtood the Cabala, if we mean by 
it the myſticaÞ® ſenſe of the Scripture ; but if we 
mean the Cabaliſtic art of the modern Jews, which 
conſiſts in changing and throwing together in their 
manner the different letters of the ſacred writings, it 
is ridiculous to aſcribe the invention of it to Eſdras. 
He treats in the other Diſſertations of the Authors of 
the books of Scripture which were written in the 
ſixth age, and of the verſion of the Septusgint. In 
the ninth he treats of the country of Herod, and aſ- 
ſerts that he was an Idumean, and therefore might be 
conſidered as a ſtranger among the Jews. He ends 
with a criticiim upon the paſſage in Joſephas con- 
cerning Chriſt, which he affirms to be genuine. 

[CJ] 4 Critique upon the firſt volume of his Selecta 
Hittoriz Ecclefiaſtice Capita, undertaken, which was 
afterwards ſuppreſſed.) Several perſons had a deſign 
to make critical remarks upon this work, and to treat 
of the greateſt part of the ſame queſtions, but in a 
more conciſe manner, and with greater freedom, 
and without any ſcholaſtic terms, retrenching what 
ſeemed to them of leſs importance. A Doctor of 
Paris and a young Gentleman, who was then but a 
Batchelor of Divinity, but very converſant in the an- 
cient Fathers and the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the 
firſt ages, proceeded upon this ſcheme ; and having 
finiſhed the three firſt Centuries, and begun the 
fourth, gave their copy into the hands of a perſon 
who begun to print it at Roan, with the approbation 
of the Doctors and the permiſſion of the Magiſtrates, 
under this title, Animadverſions upon the Ecilefiaftical 
Hiſtory of Father Noel Alexander. This being known 
alarmed Father Alexander's Bookſeller much more 
than the Author himſelf. He applied to ſeveral 
Ne in power, in order to prevent this work 
rom being publiſhed and continued. There was no 
reſuſing them a thing which they had à right as it 
were to demand; and the Bookſeller took upon him 
the payment of the charges of the impreſſion. All 
the ſheets which were printed, and which made a 
moderate volume in 8vo, were deſtroyed in his pre- 
ſence, and the work ſo effeually ſuppreſſed, that 
there remained only one or two imperfe& co- 
pies, which were ſaved by ſome curious perſons 
from the ſheets which had been given to the Gro- 


cers (4): (4) Dupin, ab 
1's decree againſt his writings.] Theſe books ſuprs, p. 95˙ 


[D 
of his being publiſhed at a time when there were 
pu contęſts between the Court of Rome and the 

ing of France, concerning the Regale and the pro- 

| Poſitions 


(c) Idi 


(J 18. i 


(6) 14. ; 


n, ub 
95˙ 


ALE 


ed three Diſſertations, the firſt concerning the ſuperiority of Biſhops over Preſbyters 
againſt Blondell; the ſecond concerning the celibacy of the Clergy, and reconciling 
the hiſtory of Paphnutius with the Canon of the Council of Nice; and the third con- 
cerning the vulgate verſion of the Scriptures. The fame year he printed a diſſertation 
— ſacramental confeſſion againſt Mr. Daille in 8vo. In 1682 he wrote an 
apology for his Diſſertation upon the vulgate tranſlation abovementioned againſt father 
Claudius Fraſſen. He publiſhed likewiſe in 1680 three Diſſertations in defence of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the firſt againſt Henſchenius and Papebroch, to ſhew that the Office 
of the holy Sacrament was written by him; the ſecond in the manner of a Dialogue 
between a Dominican and a Franciſcan, to confute the common opinion, that Alex- 
ander of Hales was St. Thomas Aquinas's maſter, and that the latter borrowed his 


' Secunda Secundæ from the former; the third is a Panegyric upon Aquinas. In 1693 


le) Did. p. 351. 


(5) 18: ib. p. 96. 


he publiſhed his Theologia Dogmatica & Moralis ſecundum ordinem Catechiſmi Concilii Tri- 
dentini in quinque libros tributa. 1. e. fPoſitive and moral Divinity according to the 
« Order of the Catechiſm of the Council of Trent in five books,” printed at Paris in 
ten volumes in 8vo, and at Venice in 1698, But the Author having added in 1701 
another volume, they were printed together at Paris in two volumes in folio in 1703, 
with a collection of Latin Letters, which had been printed ſeparately. In 1703 he 
publiſhed a Commentary upon the four Goſpels [E] in folio, and in 1710 he 
publiſhed at Roan another upon St. Paul's and the ſeven Canonical Epiſtles. He 
wrote likewiſe a Commentary of the lame kind upon the Prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Baruch, which was never printed (c). We ſhall mention the reſt of his works in note ol 
In the year 1706 he was made Provincial for the Province of Paris. His whole life 
was ſpent in the moſt intenſe application to his ſtudies, ſo that he very ſeldom went out 
of his Convent upon any occaſion. Towards the latter part of his life, he was afflited 
with the loſs of his ſight, a very diſtreſsful circumſtance to a man, whoſe whole delight 
was in ſtudy, yet he bore it with great calmneſs and reſignation, He died merely by 


a decay of nature the 21ſt of Auguſt 1724, in the eighty ſixth year of his age (4). (4) Ibia. p. 344 


His piety, humility, and diſintereſtedneſs rendered him the object of general eſteem. 


poſitions of the aſſembly of the French ag in 
1682, it is no wonder that writings, which aſſerted 
ſo openly the rights of France, that they would un- 
doubtedly have been put into the /rdex Expurgato- 
rius at another time, ſhould be condemned by a, de- 
cree of Pope Innocent XI dated the 13th of July 
1684. No particular error is pointed at, but all the 
writings of Father Alexander in general are condemn- 
ed with a prohibition againſt reading, keeping, or 
printing them, &c. under pain of excommunication 
19% facto, reſerved to the Pope. What is moſt ex- 
traordinary is, that the Court of Rome was not fa- 
tisfied with condemning only thoſe volumes of his 
hiſtory, which might appear offenſive to it, and even 
all the ſixteen volumes intirely, from the firſt to the 
twelfth Century inclufively, but it likewiſe fulminat- 
ed its cenſures expreſly againſt ſix other Diſſertations, 
and even that which he had written in favour of 
that Court againſt Mr. de Launoi's book concerning 
Simony (5). However we find that his Hiſtory was 
eſteemed at Rome, and the Cardinals Cibo, d'Eſtrees, 
Urſini, Noris, and ſeveral others wrote to him letters 
in very obliging terms, and full of the higheſt com- 
mendations. And this cenſure did not hinder his 
works from being extremely valued and read in 
Italy (6). | 

LE] 4 Commentary upon the four Goſpels.) Upon 
every chapter he gives the literal and the moral ſenſe 
ſeparately. His method is to compare thele paſſages 
which have relation to each other, and to give from 
the Fathers the explication of thoſe paſſiges. He 
pretends to advance nothing of his own. He 
follows the vulgate tranſlation, and never quotes any 
profane Authors, or even any Catholic writers, who 
have given a new ſenſe to any paſlages of Scripture, 
He dedicated this work to the Pope, and ſubmitted in 
his preface to the judgment of the holy See all the 
works which he hid hitherto written. 

[F] We fball mention the reſt of his works in 
Note [F] Statuta Facultatis Artium Thomiftice in Col- 
legia Pariſienſs Fratrum prædicatorum inſtituta, at 
Paris, 1683, in 120. Iutitutio Condonatorum tri- 
partita, ſeu prætepta & regulæ ad prædicatores infor- 
mandos, cum ideis ſeu rudimentis concionum per totun 
annum. This piece concerning rules for preaching 
was enlarged and corrected from the firſt edition in 
1701, and publiſhed at Paris 1702 in 8vo. Abreg? 
de la Foy & de la Morale de PEgliſe tiree de PEcri- 
ture Sainte; i. e. An Abridgment of the Faith and 
* Morality of the Church taken from the holy Scrip- 
* tures.” Paris 1686, in 12mo, and 1688 in two vo- 
lumes. Felairciſement des pretendues difficultez pro- 


He 


poſees a Monſeigneur I Archevfque de Rouen ſur plu- 
ieurs points importans de la Morale de Feſus Christ, 
1697 in 12mo. Mr. Colbert Archbiſhop of Roan 
having recommended to his Clergy among other 
books, the Theologia Dogmatica & Moralis of Father 
Alexander, a Divine of his dioceſs propoſed ſome 
objections to him relating to that work, which o- 
bliged our Author to publiſh an explanation of his 
doctrine in the book abovementioned. He wrote 
likewiſe ſix Letters in anſwer to fix others written 
by Father Daniel, in which he drew a parallel be- 
tween the doctrine of the Jeſuits, and that of the 
Thomiſts concerning morality and grace. A Letter 
to a Doctor of Sorbonne upon the diſpute concerning 
probability, and the errors in a theſis in Divinity 
maintained by the Feſuits in their College at Lyons 
the 26th of Auguſt, printed at Mons 1697, in 12mo. 
A ſecond Letter upon the ſame Subject 1697, in 12mo. 
An Apology for the Dominican Meni in China, 
or an Anſwer to a book of Father Tellier the Feſuit 
intitled, A Defence of the new Chriſtians, and to an 
Explanation publiſhed by Father Gobien of the ſame 
Society, concerning the Honours which the Chineſe pay 
to Confucius and to the Dead, printed at Cologne 1699, 
in 12mo. With a Latin Tract intitled, Documenta 
controverfiam Miſſionariorum Apoſtalicorum Imperii 
Sinici de cultu præſertim Confucii Philaſophi, & pro- 
genitorum defunctos um ſpectantia, ac Apologiam Domi- 
nicanorum Miſſionis Sinice Mini/trorum adverſus R. R. 
P. P. le Tellier & le Gobien, Soietatis Jeſu confir- 
mantia. i. e. Inſtructions relating to the Contro- 
« verſy of the Apoſtolical Miſſionaries in the King- 
« dom of China, concerning the worſhip of Confu- 
„ cius the Philoſopher and their dead anceſtors, and 
% confirming the Apology of the Dominican Mi- 
© onaries in China, againſt the books of Father le 
« Tellier, and Father le Gobien, of the Society of 
“% Jeſus.” This work was tranſlated into Italian, 
and printed in that language at Cologne in 12mo 
the ſame year. The Conformity between the Chineſe 
Ceremonies and the Greek and Roman idolatry, in or- 
der to confirm the Apology of the Dominican M. Hona- 
ries in China, 1700, in 12mo. Tranſlated into Ita - 
lian, and printed at Cologne in 8vo. He wrote like- 
wiſe ſeven Letters to the Jeſuits Le Comte and Dez 
upon the ſame ſubject, which were tranſlated into 
Italian, and printed in that language at Cologne in 
1700, in 8vo, with this Title, Lertere intorno alle 
Idolatrie & Superſtixioni della Sina; i. e. Letters 
concerning the Idolatry and Superſtitions of 


- 66 China. . 


6 H 


490 


(e) Ib. P- 343. 
344 
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He was honoured with the friendſhip of the moſt learned Prelates of France. His 
opinion was always conſidered as of great weight upon the moſt important ſubjects, 
which were debated in the Sorbonne. He was likewiſe highly valued at Rome; the 
learned Cardinals Noris and Aguirre diſtinguiſhed him upon ſeveral occaſions. Pope 
Innocent XI ſhewed the regard which he had for his works, by a letter which Cardi- 
nal Cibo wrote to him in his name. There were likewiſe preſerved fourteen letters from 
Pope Benedict XIII, which he wrote when he was Cardinal; in one of which he tells 
him, that the earthquake, which happened at Benevento the 5th of June 1688, had de- 
moliſhed his archiepiſcopal palace, and deſtroyed his Library; but that he had very for- 
tunately recovered father Alexander's works, which were worth a whole Library to 
him (e). | 

ALEXIS, a Piedmonteſe. There is a book of Secrets, which for a long time has 
gone under the name of this Alexis. It was printed at Baſil in 8vo in the year 1563, 
tranſlated out of Italian into Latin by Wecher (a). It has alſo been tranſlated into (a) Merctin, 
French, and printed ſeveral times with additions. There is a preface to it, where 17 
Seigneur Alexis ſhewed the N that he was born of a noble family, that from 
his childhood he applied himſelf to ſtudy; that he had learnt Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Arabick, and ſeveral other languages; that having had above all an ex- 
tream paſſion to know the ſecrets of nature he had gathered as many of them as he could 
during his travels, which laſted fifty ſeven years; that he piqued himſelf upon not 
communicating his ſecrets to any body, but that when he was eighty two years and 
ſeven months old, having ſeen at Milan a poor ſick man die, whom he could have 
cured, if he had communicated his ſecret to the Surgeon who took care of him, he was 
touched with ſo great a remorſe of conſcience, that he became almoſt an Hermit; and 
it was in this ſolitude that he placed his fecrets in ſuch an order as to make them fit to 
be publiſhed. The Hawkers carried them through the country fairs, with their other 
little books covered with blew. Ir is true they have only the ſelect remedies of Seigneur 
Alexis of Piedmont ; the entire collection would be too big a volume for them. 

GALEXIIS (ALEXIUS DE) an eminent Phyſician in Italy in the ſeventeenth 


Century, was born at Rome, and educated in polite Learning ; after which he applied 


himſelt ro Philoſophy and . which latter art he ſtudied under Marſilius Gagna- 
tus, an excellent Phy ſician. 


aving finiſhed his ſtudies, he obtained a licence to prac- 
tiſe Phyſick from the College of Phyſicians at Rome, which employment he proſe- 


cuted with great vigour. However he was diverted from it not long after by an acci- 
dent, which gave an unaccountable turn to his mind. He had received a conſiderable 
injury from one of the Pope's guards, which he reſented ſo highly, that he threw off 
the habit and practice of a Phyſician, aſſumed a military dreſs, in which he went about 
the country, and committed a thouſand ſtrange frolicks [A]. Janus Nicius Erythræus 


(a) Pinacitheca (a) Who relates this ſtory, has a remarkable obſervation upon it [BJ. But at laſt he 


1712. 


broke through this extravagant humour, and returned to his former employment, 
which he proſecuted with ſo much application, that he aton'd for the intermiſſion 
which the fire of his youth had occaſioned, He became ſo eminent in the art of 
Phyſic, that he had a great many ſcholars, who afterwards were celebrated in that 
faculty. He always carried them with him when he viſited the ſick, that they might 
learn from experience as well as from precept, and ſee the practice, which is infinitely 
more inſtructive than the theory alone. He lived in a very noble and ſplendid man- 


ner; 


[4] Committed a thouſand ſtrange frolicki.] He 
collected a company of young fellows of proſtitute 
characters, and became their Captain. He went with 
them from Rome, and ranged all the country round; 
and when he came to any town, he immediately cal- 

led the people together, and made a ſpeech to them; 
being Maſter of a copious and flowing 8 


and an exquiſite talent of wit and humour. By this plauded his wit. Conciones, eo anno Rome ad popu- 
means he ſo highly charmed the populace, in every 


lum habebat F. Cappuccinus quidam Aquilanus, magno 
place which he went to, that they crowded to hear hominum omnis etatis atgue - ordinis concurſu 3 quem 
him, and never Jeft him, till he was tired of ha- concurſum & dicendi ridiculum genus & geſtus ab 
ranguing them. He uſed likewiſe to entertain them ſeend & biſtrionibus faciebat. Hujus cum inſignem 
with acting of ſeveral low characters; which he guandam concionem auribus accepiſſet, paulo poſt, jock 
performed ſo naturally, that he was eſteemed ſupe- && hilaritatis causd, eandem patribus illis habuit 3 in 
rior to the beſt mimicks of that time. Beſides he gud referendd non ſolum rerum ordinem ac numerum, 
was endowed with a prodigious memory; which was ii/dem plane verbis, guibus ille, ſervavit, verum eti- 
of great advantage to him in repreſenting the cha- am ita Aquilanum ipſum oculis, voce, geſtu, imitando 
rafters, which he thought proper to act; ſo that zffinxit, atque ita expreſſit, ut memoriam admiraren- 
he could eaſily repeat any ſpeech which he had heard, tur omnes, ingenium agnoſcerent (1). (J. X. Lat, 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, even to a word. Of [BI A remarkable obſervation upon it.) It ſeldom / 
this he afterwards gave a remarkable inſtance in the or never happens, ſays he, according to Petronius's 
convent of the Capuchins, when he was Phyſician to remark, that diſtinguiſhed wits are exempt from ſome 
them. A Father of that Order had preached that little mixture of folly. By folly I do not only mean 
year at Rome, and was frequented by multitudes of ſuch expreſſions or actions, which are ridiculous on 
people of every age and rank, who were charmed account of the extravagancies of them, but even 
with his ridiculous manner of ſpeaking and his ge- 


of his ſermons, which he ſoon after repeated to the 
Fathers of that convent for the ſake of diverſion ; 
and this he did to ſuch perfection, that he not only 
preſerved the order, method, and even the words 
of his diſcourſe, but likewiſe repreſented the very 
voice, and look, and action of the Preacher; ſo that 
every one was aſtoniſhed at his memory, and ap- 


real deſects and vices. For the wiſe man, who is 
ſtures, which were copied from the theatre. Alexi- 


oppoled to the fool, never recedes in the leaſt from 
us had been preſent at one of the moſt remarkable the path of right reaſon ; as thoſe do, who give up 
l I 


themſelves 


(b)% 
in Hor 


lib. 1. 


lin. is 
nova · 


Eck, 
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ner ; he was a perſon of great humanity, politeneſs and generoſity, of a gay, faceti- 
ous temper, and agreeable converſation [C]. He was prodigiouſly converſant in the 
wrirings of Hippocrates, from whoſe method he never in the leaſt receded in his prac- 
tice, He was always cautious of pronouncing upon the event of his patient's caſe, un- 
leſs upon ſome very probable conjecture; though he ſeldom failed in the cure of thoſe 


whom he undertook. He died in the forty ſecond year of his age (þ). 


themſelves to vicious purſuits. But where do we 
find a man of an excellent and lively genius, eſpecial- 
ly if he be poſſeſſed with the poetical faculty, who 
does not generally involve himſelf in the moſt a- 
bandoned and irregular conduct? So that Ludovico 
Arioſto had the greateſt reaſon in one of his Satyrs, 
where he laments the miſerable condition of the age 
he lived in, to ſay, that virtue is very rarely found 
pure and not tainted with the mixture of ſome vice 
or other. And this complaint is equally true of al- 
moſt every age as well as his. There is ſomething 
ſo ſevere in this reflection of Erythræus upon the 
men of wit, that we ſhall give his own words, to 
ſhzw, that we have not the leat aggravated it. Ad- 
modum raro, vel nunquam, ut Petronius ait, præ- 
clara ingenia ab aligua ftultitie admiſtione ſejun#a 
cernuntur 3; flultitie autem nomine, non ſolum homi- 
num ineptias, eorumgue omnia dicta vel fucta, que 
ob deformitatem aliquam rideantur, intelligo, verum 
etiam vitia atque peccata complector. Nam ſapiens, 
qui opponitur ftulto, nunquam & read ratimis vid 
deflettit ; quod faciunt ii, qui vitiis poſſidendos ſe 
tradunt. Quemnam enim præſtanti ingenio virum 
invenias, ex Pottis preſertim, in quibus ingenii vis 
major elucet, qui turpiſhmis plerumgue vitiis obliga- 
tus conſtrictuſgue non detineatur? Ut non immerito 
Ludovicus Areoſtus in quadam Satyra, deplorans mi- 
ſeram temporum ſuorum conditionem, dixerit, raro 
virtutem à vitiorum flagitiorumque ſocietate diſtrac- 
tam inveniri, Verum heac querela non magis ſuo- 
rum erat temporum, quam noſtrorum, atque etatum 
fere omnium. One ot our Engliſh Poets has likewiſe 
a reflection upon the extravagance of conduct, which 
men of genius are ſometimes guilty of ; 


Great Wits to magneſs ſure are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


(6) Eryth. #6; 
ſupra, 


[C] Agreeable converſation. ] He was a man of 
extenſive knowledge, and maſter of all the topics of 
converſations; and this,added to the native ſprightlineſs 
and gaiety of his imagination, neceſſarily rendered 
him a perfectly pleaſing companion. The qualifica- 
tions of good ſenſe and learning, without the more 
engaging ſallies of wit, however valuable they may be, 
do not appear to the ſame advantage, as when they 
meet together in the ſame perſon, and the latter 
give a luſtre to the former. But our Alexius was ac- 
compliſhed in both theſe reſpects; and Erythræus 
relates a ſtory of him to this purpoſe. A man of great 
quality and fortune and merit, had one evening in- 
vited to his houſe a company of both ſexes, who 
were perſons of the higheſt rank; Alexius who was 
preſent, was filent at firſt, out of regard perhaps to 
their ſuperior quality, and did not exert himſelf with 
his uſual freedom ; but at laſt being urged to enter- 
tain the company, he did it with ſuch incomparable 
fluency and wit, and run thro' all the various fallies 
of his boundleſs imagination, that he diffuſed the 
utmoſt mirth and gaiety over the whole aſſembly, 


and ſtruck every one with admiration of his agree- 


able talents. Narrat vir quidam genere, opibus, di- 
vitiis, ac præſtantid dignitatis, long? multis excel- 
lens, nocte quadam, domum ſuam, multas mulieres no- 
biles, ac præſtantes dignitate viros, animi ſcilicet cau- 
54, conveniſſe, adfuiſſe etiam Alexium, qui aliquan- 
diu, credo, ob eorum, qui aderant, dignitatem, non 
erat auſus ſermones cum illis miſcere, neque ullam 
partem orationis perſequi ea libertate, gua ſolitus erat; 
ſed tandem provocatum illum vel potius coactum, ex 
tempore, ea facundid, ea venuſtate atque lepore, ca- 
pifſe dicere, ut omnium, qui audierant, admiratio con- 
ſequeretur, ac nobiliſſimus ille conventus redundaret hi- 
laritate & joco. T. 


ALFENUS VARUS (PUBLIUS) a native of Cremona, firſt a ſhoemaker, and 
afterwards a diſciple of the celebrated Lawyer Servius Sulpicius (a), and at laſt Conſul, (). Acron calls 


was a very ſkilful man in Law affairs [A]; his funeral was made at the expence of 
the publick. This is all that one of Horace's old Scholiaſts tells us of him, in his 
notes upon a paſſage which relates to our Alfenus [B], whoſe Conſulſhip ſome 
(b)See Craquius pretend fell on the 754th year of Rome (b). I would not ſwear to it. 


in Mrat. Sat. ul 


"4 had writ forty Books of Digeſts, of which mention was made in the Index of the Pande# 
and ſome books of Collections, Colletaneorum. 


him Marcus, but 
it muſt be Servi- 
us, according to 
William — 
us, Vit. Juri Cs 
Alfenus p. 86. Ste Au- 
lus Gellius, I. 6. 
2 ? cap. 5. and Pom- 
Aulus Gellius quotes both theſe works, ponius in lib. 2. 


and although he refutes what he quotes of them, he nevertheleſs aſcribes to the Author * 


a genius for ſearching into antiquities [CJ . 


[4] He was a very 5kilful man in Law affairs.) The 
following paſſage of Ammianus Marcellinus againſt the 
Lawyers of his time, Hi ut a/tius videantur jura callere, 
Trebatiam loguuntur, & Caſcellium, & Alfenum, & 
( Amm. Mar- Aurancorum Sicanorumque jamdia leges ignotas (1), 1. e. 
cellin. lib. 30. c. Theſe, that they might appear to have a higher know- 
& P. 594+ « ledge of the laws, ſpeak of Terbatius, and Caſcellius, 
« and Alfenus, and the long forgotten laws of the Au- 
« runci and Sicani,” is ſufficient to convince us of the 
great authority the name of Alfenus had in law. 
Add to this the teſtimonies alledged by Bertrand 

(2) pag. 56, 85, in his firſt Book of Law (2). 
edit, Lugd. Bat. [B] There is a paſſage in Horace relating to our Alſe- 


_— u5.] The words of Horace are worth letting down; 
Alfenus vafer, omni 
Aljecto inſtrumento artis, clauſdgue taberna, 
Sutor erat : ſapiens operis ſic optimus emnis 
(3) Horat Sat. Ef opifex, ſic Rex ſolus (3). 
J* Ud, 1. ver. 


= « Fhuffling Alfen, tho! he loſt his awl, 

« And threw away his laſt, and ſhut his ſtall, 

« And broke his threads, yet was a cobler ſtill. 

« Thus ev'ry tradeſman, if he hath but skill, 
Creech, 


« Is wiſe, and therefore only King, 


ris, 


Paulus the Lawyer has made an abridg- 
ment 


[C] Aulus Gellius to hs refutes it, . .. . praiſes him 
nevertheleſs for his careful inquiries into antiquity. ] 
This relates to the fignification of theſe words, Ar- 
gentum purum putum, which were in the treaty of 
peace concluded between the Roman and Carthagi- 
nian Republics. The Romans were to receive annu- 


ally a certain tribute of ſilver parum putum, that is, 


of good alloy. Moreri imagines, that the proper 
name of this tribute was purum putum; which is 
a very pleaſant fancy. Aulus Gellius does not 
without reaſon contemn the ſenſe that Alfenus has 
peu to theſe words (4); and if we were thence to (4) Au'us Gel- 
orm our judgment of the lights which this Lawyer lius, I. 6. c. 5. 
has given the world, we might juſtly degrade him from 
the firſt rank. He thought that purum putum had been 
derived ſrom purus, as novicius and propicius were 
from nowus and proprius, to give the greater force to 
the ſignification of the primitive word. Aulus Gel- 
lius refutes this opinion ſolidly, and ſhews that px- 
tum ſignifies what has had all its ſaperfluities retrench- 
ed. e does not quote the ſame book with Moreri, 
namely the four and thirtieth of the Digest; nor that 
to which Bertrand refers, namely the thirtieth of the 
ſame Digeſts ; but the thirty fourth. As to the other 
work that he quotes, it is entitled Conjefaneorum, in 
Henry 
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{c) Guil. Grotii ment” of the books of Alfenus (c). If it were true, that amongſt the Counſellors of 


Vite Juriſconſ. 
p 86. 


AL F 


the Emperor Alexander Severus, there was an Alfenus [D}, a diſciple of Papinianus, 
as ſome ſay relying upon a very intricate paſſage of Lampridius, he might have been 
of the poſterity of the other; although it mu 


be confeſſed that there were ſome Al- 


feni different from the diſciple of Sulpitius. There is an ALFrgnvs of whom Ci- 
cero ſpeaks in his oration for Quinctius, and an ALygnvs Vakus, General un- 
der Vitellius, and Præſectus Prætos io, who did not ſhew the reſolution of a brave 


man, when his party was conquered by that of Veſpaſian (4h). | (4) Tx 
[CE]), who, with ſome others, exempted this Poer's e 


Virgil, ſpeaks of an ALFENUS 


Donatus in the life of (4) Ta, 


cap. 29. and 42, 


lands from the fate to which thoſe of the neighbours were expoſed, when after the lib. 3. ay. 3, 
defeat of Brutus they were aſſigned to the ſoldiers. Some very able men are of opinion J 1. ib 


that he who did this good office to Virgil, is the ſame Alfenus who had been a ſhoe- 


4+ Cap, 11, 


maker; and the ſame Alfenus of whom Catullus ſpeaks (e). This is not without diffi- C.) pig, ;. 


culty [V]. See our notes where Moreri is ſometimes corrected in his miſtakes. 


Henry Stephen's edition ; but I perceive that Ber- 
trand and William Grotius have read Collectancorum. 
This laſt title ſeems to agree better with the paſſages 
of the Pandects, where Servius is quoted upon the te- 
ſtimony of Alfenus: Servins apud Alfenum notat, putat. 
But it would be very wrong on this account to prefer 
the laſt title to that in Henry Stephens. Bertrand puts 
words in Aulus Gellius's mouth that he did not ſay, 
namely that the work intitled Co//efFanea compre- 
hended four books. But the words of Aulus Gellius 
are: In libro Digeſtorum trigeſimo & quarto, Conjec- 
(5) Aulus Gel- fancorum autem ſecundo, in feedere, inguit, Ic. (5). 
lus, I. 6. c. 5. I make no doubt but that, ſeeing Bertrand has ſaid 
that Aulus Gellius has quoted the thirtieth book of 
the Dige/ts, he thought that the words & guarto be- 
longed to the following word ; and that, without 
minding what followed, he concluded that the fourth 
book ot the Collectanea was quoted: from whence 
however he had no room to conclude that the work 
contained but four books, and that Aulus Gellius had 
ſaid ſo. Neither the critical remarks upon this work 
of Bertrand, inſerted in the Leyden edition, nor 
Wil:iam Grotius have given us notice of theſe little 
miſtakes. I have put ja the margin the good that 
(5) Alferns Ju- Aulus Gellius has laid of Alfenus (6). 
riſconſultus, [D] 1t is nit certain whether there was not an Al- 
40575 N fenus among the Counſellors of the Emperor Alexander 
e Severus.) The paſſage of Lampridius, as it is print- 
rum ron incurio- ed, is lo falle in ſome reſpects, that one can con- 
ſs. i.e. „ Al- clude nothing from it for the exiſtence of an Alfenus 
„ fenus a Law- under Alexander Severus. See Caſaubon upon this 
x Was 8 — paſlage. But however, Moreri ought not to have 
«© cvs," and + quoted Horace to us, nor Aulus Gellius, for his Al- 
„ unacquaintes fenius ſurnamed Junior, who /ived, ſays he, wnder 
«© with antiqui- the reign of the Emperor Alexander Severus, 
Gai As LE] Donatus .... ſpeaks of an Alfenus.] Moreri, 
ett de cab. 5, making an article of him, in pag. 170, calls him 
Alphenins Varus a Reman Knight, and quotes Donatus 
in vita Virgilii; but Donatus does not advance him 
(7) That of to that dignity ; and, beſides, the beſt editions (7) 
Hackius at Ley- have it A/phenus, Varius, as two perſons, and not 
den, in 1680. Alphenius Varus, as one. However, it muſt be 
acknowledged that theſe verſes of the gth Eclogue of 
Virgil, ver. 26. 


* 


Immo hæc quæ Varo netdum perfecta canebat, 
Vare tuum nomen ( juperat modo Mantua nobis, 
Mantua ve miſeræ nimium vicina Cremonæ) 
Cantantes ſublime ferent ad ſidera cygni 3 


* Or what unfiniſh'd he to Varus read; 

* Thy name O Varus (if the kinder pow'rs 

© Prelerve our plains, and ſhield the mountain tow'rs, 

** Obnoxious by Cremona's neighb'ring crime,) 

« The wings of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhyme, 

Shall raite aloft, and ſoaring bear above 

„ Th' immortal gift of gratitude to Jove. 
Dryden. 


are applied by Servius the Grammarian to an Alfenus 
Varus, Who was ſent by Auguſtus beyond the Po, to 
command there, after Pollio had loſt that govern- 
ment, The ſame Grammarian obſerves that there are 
ſome who have applied to the Lawyer Alfenus Varus, 
the ſucceſſor of Servius Sulpicius, theſe other verſes 
of Virgil ; | 


race Sat, 
liv. 1. ' 


Jo 


Nam negue adhuc Varo videor, net dicere Cinna | 
Digna, ſed argutos inter firepere anſer olores (8). (8) Virgil. Bey, 
9+ Ver. 33. 

« I nor to Cinna's ear, nor Varus dare aſpire; 


But gabble like a gooſe, amidſt the ſwan-like quire. 


Their reaſon was, that Alfenus Varns the Lawyer 
had compoſed ſome verſes. Servius refutes them, by 
ſhewing that this elogy muſt be applied to the Poet 
Varius, whom Horace has ſo much extolled. 

LF] It is thought that the Alfenus of Virgil. 
Catullus, and the ſhoemaker are the ſame. This is 
not without difficulty.) A man who applies himſelf to 
the Law with ſo much ardour, that he not on] 
wipes off by his progreſs the ſhame of the mechani- 
cal trade that he had followed in his native country ; 
but ſucceeds alſo the greateſt maſter of the Law 5 
was at that time in the Roman Republic, is probably 
too grave, to enter into the ſtricteſt ties of debauche- 
ry with a Catullus, and ſuch other effeminate gallants. 


But the Alfenus, of whom Catullus ſpeaks, was one 
of this immodeſt band, 


Alphene immemor, atque ananimis falſe ſodalibus (9); (9) Catull. Eg 
gram 31. 
O Alphenus, unmindful of your unanimous com- Dacier upon Ho. 


e panions, and falſe to them. race, Sat. 3. book 

1. quotes the 27th 
. . Epigram of Ca- 
He carried Catullus to his wench : 


tullus. 
Varus me neus ad ſuos amore, 
Viſun duxerat, è foro otioſum, 
Scortillum ut mihi tum repente viſum eff 
Non ſane illepidum nec invenuſtum (io). (10) Catul. Egg 


10. 
As J was loitering in the market place | 
My Varus met me, and conducted me 
% To ſee his love, as ſoon as I beheld 
The little wench, no froward aukward thing. 


It is not very probable therefore that he was the diſ- 

ciple of Sulpitius. Muretus has been cenſured, for 

ſaying that the Varus, who carried Catullus to his 

miſtreſs, was Quintilius Varus; and this cenſure is 

founded upon there being at leaſt fifty ſeven years be- 

tween the defeat of Varus's three legions, and the 

viſit mentioned by Catullus (11): Here follows my (11) Scalig. '* 

proof. There muſt have been between this viſit C, Elis. 19 
and the Confulſhip of Alfenus (12) fifty years more (12) It is put a 
or leſs ; therefore it is not very probable, that if the 754th year of 

ſhoemaker of Cremona was Conlul in the 754th year Rome. 

of Rome, he had ſo ſtrict an alliance in pleaſures and 

debauches with Catullus fifty years before ; for a 

country ſhoemaker, who renounces his trade to go and 

ſtudy in the capital city, can be no young boy, when 

he is an intimate friend of people of conſequence. 

Add to this, that he who aid ſo good an office to 

Virgil, commanded beyond the Po forty years before 

the Conſulſhip in queſtion (13). There is room then (13) Servius 2 
to queſtion whether Alfenus, who was Conſul in the Ecl- 9. ver. 39 
754th year of Rome, is the ſame with Virgil's be- 

nefaftor ; for it is a rare thing for a man to arrive at 

great dignities, when the uſual time of obtaining 

them has been long paſt., Such was the caſe at 

Rome with thoſe, who, after having governed a 

Province, ſpent forty years without obtaining the 

conſular dignity. | 
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ALFONSUS. See the Kings of this name under that of their Kingdom. 
ALFRED or ALFRED the Great, the glory of the Saxon Kings, was the 
fifth and youngeſt ſon of Æthelwolf King of the Weſt-Saxons by Oſburg daughter 
of the famous Earl Oflac, whoſe anceſtors were made Governors of the Ifle of Wizht 
by Cerdic, firſt King of the Weſt.-Saxons (a). He was born in the year 849 at Wan- (a) See the Li 
tage in Berkſhire. The ſweetneſs of Alfred's diſpoſition and the pregnancy of his wit TV the 
even in his infancy endeared him highly to his parents, who educated him at court, J Seinen 
) Cevr. C-m- contrary to the genera] cuſtom of the Saxons, who in imitation of the Gauls (0), never Publit'sby The: 
14 * uſed to admit their children to their preſence, till they were able to bear arms WO 
Zchelwolf, who by his natural diſpoſition and education had a great regard for reli. 1709, > 26: 
gion, and was extremely devoted to the See of Rome, thought proper to ſend his ſon 
thither, when he was but about five years old, in order to receive the Pope's benedic- 
0 Ragin, Hs tion (c), who, according to ſome writers, gave him the Royal Unction Soon 
0% England, after his return home, Ethel wolf reſolved = a voyage to Rome in perſon, and took 
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8 Aſſerius . . 
li deal 7 Alfred with him, who was not then above ſeven years old. They continued there the 


dit, Oro. 1722+ ſpace of a whole year, employed in exerciſes of devotion, according to the genius of 
(4) Spelman's that age (d). In their return through France Æthelwolf married Judith (e) the daugh- /-) Sbe is calle 
4% Afra, p. ter of Charles the Bald, a young Princeſs of twelve years of age. This conduct of in the 
his occaſioned great diſcontent among his own Nobility, and was made a pretence for 1 
conſpiracy, which was formed again him. Ethelbald his ſecond ſon, who became 
heir apparent of the crown upon the death of Æthelſtan his elder brother, obliged him 
to deliver up the Kingdom of Weſt-Saxony, and to content himſelf with that of Kent 
He died about two years after, and left his Kingdom to his two eldeſt ſons, and his 
private inheritance among his children and near relations. Æthelbald, after a ſhort 
reign of five years and a half died a violent death, and left his part of the Kingdom 
to his next brother Æthelbert, who being poſſeſt of the other part from his — 
the Weſt· Saxon Kingdom and that of Kent were united again. Having reigned about 
five years he died, and the Kingdom came to ÆEthelred, the fourth of Æthelwolf's 
%) Spelman, p. ſons (). With regard to Alfred, the greateſt part of his minority was ſpent in hunt- 
15. ing and other diverſions of the field; which exerciſes were very cuſtomary to the Saxon 
Nobility; becauſe by ſuch a diſcipline the youth were trained up to fatigue and hard- 
ſhip, and rendered more reſolute and enterpriſing. Alfred having paſſed through this 
courſe of education, was thought qualified to make a campaign at eighteen years of 
age. His brother, King AÆthelred, having a great opinion of his courage and con- 
duct, perſuaded him to ſerve under him; and in order to encourage him propoſed, 
that all the country recovered from the enemy ſhould be equally ſhared between them. 
Theſe articles were accepted by Alfred, who made it his buſineſs to deſerve the reward, 


and ſerved the King with the utmoſt hazard and application. However theſe employ- 


ments 


[4] In order to receive the Popes benediction, who, in Regem, & Filium a thariſmate nominavit, ut modo 


according to ſome writers, gave him the Royal Uncti- 


(1) Life of A on.] Sir John Spelman (1) tells us,“ that Leo IV, 


fred, p · 19. 


« then Pope, whether carried with the reverence 
« of the thing, (he underſtanding it an eſpecial miſ- 
« ſion from God, which the extraordinary ſpirit 
« and genius of the child, promiſing a fortune be- 


ſub manu Epiſcopi ſolemus accipientes parvulos filios 
nominare. So that this Hiſtorian takes expreſs notice 
of both ceremonies, and comparing them, concludes 
that Alfred's anointing was regal. However Mr. 


de Rapin Thoyras (5) ſeems to pay no manner of ) Hiftory of 


regard to theſe authorities, and others, which mi "g/and, lib. 4. 
be urged (6), and declares, that this appears to — +5 

no foundation, unleſs it is pretended, that the Pope 1 
knew by revelation, that Alfred ſhould ſome time or upon 8 
other come to the crown, tho' he was the youngeſt P. 19, 20. 

of four brothers. Beſides he had not the title of 

King till long after, when the crown devolved to 

him by the death of his three elder brothers. If 

the remark of the annotator upon Sir John Spel- 

man's Life of Alfred, publiſhed in Latin at Oxford 

in 1678, be admitted, the difficulty may be tolera- 

bly well removed (7). In theſe notes (8) it is obſerved, (7) See Collier, 
that ZAthelwolf making a conqueſt of the greateſt Zeig. Hiſtory of 
part of North Wales ſettled thoſe new acquiſitions © 


« yond the condition of a common perſon, did con- 
« firm him in,) or whether moving upon advice, 
« that the favour ſued for (were it available to the 
« ſuit or not) did well enough conduce to his own 
« affairs, his authority receiving more in conferring 
« the honour, than the party himſelf in accepting 
« of it, in thoſe his tender years, in his father's life- 
« time, and while three of his elder brothers were 
« yet living, anoints him for a King, crowns him, 
« {tiles him his Adopted Son, and plentifully beſtows 
« his apoſtolic bleſſings on him.” He then obſerves, 
that ſome writers have been of opinion, that this unc- 
tion was not the ſame with the ceremony of an- 
ointing Kings at their coronation, but the chriſm 
uſed in confirmation, and by miſtake of the Monks 
repreſented as the Regal Unction. But he thinks it very 


reat Britain, 


with the county of Suſſex upon his youngeſt ſon 1 


Alfred. It is true, this ſettlement was not to take 85 Pag. 3. 


J De Rebus 
Gets AElfredi, 


Þ 7. ed Oxon, 


1722, 
(3) De Geftis 


improbable, that Aſſerius Menevenſis (2), a Biſh-p of 
conſiderable learning then living, and William of Mal- 
mesbury (3) a judicious Monk ſhould not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Regal Unction and the Chriſm, which was a 


Axle. l. a. ceremony of the church at that time very common. Be. 


b. 2. fol. 20. 


ſides it was by no means agreeable to the practice of 
the Church, that Alfred, who was ſo very young, 
ſhould receive confirmation, which was never admi- 
niſtred but to thoſe, whoſe age enabled them to give 


place, till after the death of his elder brother Æthel- 
ſtan ; but then this Prince dying in 852, Alfred was 
in poſſeſſion of this royal inheritance a year before 
his firſt voyage to Rome. From hence it is ſuppoſed 
that ZEthelwolf ſent his ſon Alfred to Rome to be 
anointed King of South-Wales, and to receive the 
ſolemnity of coronation from the Pope. This ſuppo- 
ſition is confirmed by Alfred's having the command 


of the Welſh in the reign of his brother (9). Nay (9) 2 Chron, 
and red. 


ſome writers, as Rudburn reports, make the rebel. 


2 diſtinct account of their faith. Nay Ethelwerd ex- lion againſt ÆEthelwolf to proceed from Zthelbald' Magi Fire, p. 
— . 3. preſly tells us (4), that after Leo had conſecrat- being offended with his — — brakes: . 1678. . 


« ed him for a King, he from that act ſtiled Al- 
„fred his Son, as we after confirmation uſe to 


call the children our Sons ;” 2uem & ſandificat 


coronation, which was perf d 
1 performed by the Pope at 
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ments did not extinguiſh his love for learning [BI In the year 866 a great Fleet of 
the Danes under the command of Hinguar and Hubba, ſons of -Lodebroch, a Daniſh 
King, came to invade England, and the next year ſeized York, and in 871 marched to 
Reading in Berkſhire, where they were reinforced by another conſiderable body of 
Danes under the conduct of Bagſeg and Haldone, and took that town and caſtle. But 
 Fthelred and his brother Alfred came with an army to Reading within ſeven days after 
it was taken, and killed a great number of the enemy : however the latter obliged the 
beſiegers at laſt to retire, who rallying their forces again at Aſhdown near Reading, 
reſolved to engage the Danes in battle. Æthelted divided his army into two bo- 
dies, the one for himſelf to lead againſt the Kings, the other for his brother Alfred to 
conduct againft the Daniſh Earls. But while the King was employed in his devotions 
(2) Aeris (g) in his tent, Alfred being provoked by the Daniſh army joined battle with them, 
— 4 and though he was very diſadvantageouſly poſted, yet he alone maintained his 
/fredi Mazni- ground againſt them for a conſiderable time. However he was at laſt obliged to give 
9 way to the ſuperior force of the enemy, when ZEthelred arrived to his aſſiſtance, and 
defeated the Danes with prodigious loſs. But the Saxons ſoon after met with an over- 

(b) Some fay at throw at Baſing in Hampſhire, and at Mertune (%) or Merden by the Deviſes in 
ihe Wiltſhire. And to add to their misfortunes ZErhelred died of a wound which he re- 
Mertune in Ox- ceived at Merden, after he had reigned five years, and exerted all the qualities of a 
Han n, brave and magnanimous Prince, joined with the warmeſt devotion and piety (i). Upon gane 

Xchelwolt his father,“ 


upon Spelmon's his death Alfred ſucceeded to the crown, by the will of King ; 
%% Hel, and likewiſe by the appointment of ÆEthelted [C]. This happencd in the year 87 ly 
an 
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v. 43+ 


muſt be ſome miſtake in Aſſerius's account, that Al- 
fred was 12 years of age before he learned to read, 
ſince his mother died before his ſecond journey to 
Rome, when his father married another wife, and 
Altred was but ſeven years old at that time. Be- 
ſides Ethelred or Ailred Rhievallenſis affirms, that 
he was ſond of reading and learning even from his 
infancy. | 

[CJ] By the will of King /Ethelwolf his father, 
and likewiſe by the appointment of Athelred.) Be- 
fore ÆEthelred came to the crown there had been 
a treaty between him and Alfred —_—— their 
reſpective eſtates. And AÆthelred in the preſence of 
divers of the Nobility, acknowledging Alfred's right 
to certain demelns left him by his father, which 
were then, as it appears, withheld from him, promiſ- 
ed him in a folemn manner, that if ever he came to 
be King, he would not only permit Alfred to enjoy 
quietly the lands bequeathed to him, but likewiſe give 
him a ſhare of all the territories which they ſhould 
gain from the enemy. But when the crown fell to 
Zthelred, and he by Alfred's aſſiſtance had recover- 
ed ſeveral lands, being required to perform his agree- 
ment, he abſolutely refuſed, alledging that he could 
not divide his dominions, but would leave them en- 
tire to Alfred, if he ſhould ſurvive. Alfred, tho? 
prevented from enjoying his right, yet notwithſtand- 
ing afforded his brother all the aſſiſtance is his power 3 
and upon his death, was deſired by the Archbiſhop, 
and Nobles, and Commons of Weſt Saxony, to take 
the government upon himſelf ; which he would wil- 
lingly have avoided, but at laſt preferring the ne- 
others. The occaſion of his learning to read was ceſſity of the ſtate to his own particular inclination, 
this: His mother one day ſhewing him and his bro- he accepted of it; and was crowned at Wincheſter 
thers a book of Saxon Poetry beautifully adorned, and *. Malmesbury tells us, that * the Engliſh vo- * Spelman, f. 
telling them, that ſhe would give that book to him, * luntarily gave the government to Alfred, being “ 


(B] Did not extinguiſh his love for learning] He 
had a ſtronger inclination for Literature, than to al! the 
ſplendor and magnificence of ſovereign power. But 
he ſecretly lamented the unhappineſs of the country 
and age which he lived in, and which were fo bar- 
ren of Men of letters, that he could not procure a 
ſingle perſon to inſtruct him in the liberal arts and 
(ic) Spelman, {ſciences (10). Britain at that time was ſunk into 
Life of Ad, the loweſt barbarity and ignorance, ſo that we can 
P. 29- find but eight writers, which it produced in that 
Century, as appears from Bale and Pits. But what 
gave Alfred the greater regret, was to compare the 
ſtate of his own country with regard to learning, 
with that of Rome, which he had ſeen, where let- 
ters at that time ſeemed to have fixed their ſole re- 
ſidence ; for in imitation of the old Romans, who 
were eminent for their great reſpect to learning, (and 
after the decay of it in Egypt and Greece were only 
celebrated for it,) there were in that city divers ſta- 
tutes for encouragement of all thoſe, whether na- 
tives or ftrangers, who were ſtudiouſly inclin'd. 
Upon which account we do not find, that there was 
ever any great interruption fince it was firſt profeſ- 
ſed ; however ſome of the Emperors and Popes were 
enormouſly ignorant, and made it their buſineſs to 
(11) See Midden- deſtroy Literature (11). Aſlerius Menevenſis tells 
dorp, de Acade- us (12), that Alfred had the ſtrongeſt inclination to 
mis, J. 3. p. 415. learning even from his infancy, but that thro* the 
edit. Colin. neglect of his parents, aud thoſe who had the care 
4 ; of him, he was at leaſt twelve years of age, before 
en Speiman, pag. he could read. However he uſed to commit to me- 


29. mory the Saxon Poems, which he heard repeated by 
(12) Pag. 16. 


who ſhould firſt get it by heart, Alfred applied him- * glad, that they had ſuch a man amongſt them, (8). 
ſelf ſo vigorouſly to the book, that he never left off till who was able to aſſert their liberties.” Yolentes quote 
he could read and repeat it to his mother. We ſhall Angli in poteftatem Alfredi concefſerant, gaudentes /e _ 
give this ſtory in Aſſerius's Latin, that the learned ta/em virum edidifſe, qui peſſet eos in libertatem eve- 3 * 
reader may form an idea of that Hiſtorian's ſtyle. here (15). And Goodricius (16) informs us, that (15).7" — * 
Cum ergo quodam die mater ſua ſibi & fratribus ſuis ** the kingdom being freed from civil contentions r 19+ 

guendam Saxonicum poematice artis librum, quem in „ by the coming of a more formidable enemy, and the (16) Ibidem- 


manu habebat, aſtenderet, ait: * Quiſguis veſirum * reſt of the competitors being either deſtroyed in the 
* diſcere citius iſium codicem poſſit, dabo illi illum :” © common fate, or voluntarily reſigning their pre- 
guã voce, immo divind inſpiratione inſtindus, & pul-. * tenſions, and thinking Alfred to be the only fit 
chritudine principalis litter illius libri illedus, ita * perſon to reſcue their country from its calamities, 
matri 2 & ſratres ſuos ætate, guamvis non „ he took upon him the government as King: 
gratia ſeniores anticipan', inguit; „ Verene dabis Regnum malis civilibus hoſtis potentioris acceſſu j am 


* iftum librum uni ex nobis: ſcilicet illi, qui ctiſſi- 
| nd intelligere & recitare eum ante te poſſit ?““ Ad 
(13) See Mr. Hes illa arridens & gaudens, atgue affirmans, ** Da- 
Tho. Hearne's ** bo, infit, illi: tanc ille flatim tollen librum de 
Appendix to his manu ſud, magiirum adiit && legit ; quo lefto matri 
22 4 retulit & redtayit. But the author of the notes 
Alfred, . 225. upon Sir John Spelman's Lifz of Alhed, who was 
(14) Net. init. the famous Obadiah Walker, Maſter of Univerſi- 


Al\redi Magni, ty College in Oxon (13), oblerves (14), that there 
P- 10. a 


liberum, ænulis cateris vel fato communi abſorptis, 
vel ſponte cedentibus, ſolumgue Alfredi dominatum 
rebus ſuis affiiftis utiliorem cenjentibus, Aifredus 
monarchico prorſus jure adiit. 


title to the crown much more juſtly from his fa- 
ther's will, and his brother's appointment. And 
this is cofifirmed Alfred's own will, which 1s 
publiſhed at the end of the edition of Aſſerius Me- 

| nevenſis, 


But Mr. Walker (17) (170 % N 
is of opinion, that Spelman has deduced Alfred's Vitam, &6 ibid 


a, N 


„ N 


11 in 


6+ ib. 


b. 4. c. 3+ ſeems 
to intimate, that 
Alfred, being 
employed about 
his brother's fu-+ 
neral, was not in 


this 


Weſtan the grandſon of Withlaf ; Eadr 


and in the 22d yearof Alfred. Having thus accepted of the Kingdom, he found himſelf 
involved in J N war with the Danes, and placed amidſt ſuch circumſtances of 
diſtreſs, that he had the greateſt occaſion imaginable for the valour, reſolution, and 
all the other virtues which Be was adorned with, The Danes were already maſters of 


Northumberland and Eaſt- Anglia, and had penetrated into the very heart of the King- 


dom of the Weſt-Saxons; and notwithſtanding the battles which Æthelred had given 


them, they had got poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns, and had the ſtrongeſt reaſon to hope 
they ſhould ſoon complete the conqueſt of that country. Alfred was obliged before 
he had been a month upon the throne to take the field againſt theſe formidable ene- 
mies, who were advanced as far as Wilton. Thither he marched to attack them for 


% Ethelwerd the firſt time after his brother's death (t), but he was defeated. - However the Danes 


having loſt a conſiderable number of men, he endeavoured immediately to rally his 
army in order to give them battle, They were aſtoniſhed at his expedition, and ſued 
for peace, offering to depart out of his dominions. Upon this they retired to Lon- 
don, and then to Torkſey in Lindſey in the North-part of Lincolnſhire, within the 
Kingdom of the Northumbrians ; and in the year 874 they went to Repton in Darby- 
ſhire, and expelled Burrhed King of Mercia from his Kingdom. They purſued their 
conqueſts ſo vigorouſly, that they became maſters of Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia and Nor- 
thumberland, and being ſtrengthened with freſh troops from Denmark under the com- 
mand of Halfdene in $75, they reſolved to attack Weſt-Saxony, and accordingly ſeiz- 
ed upon Warham Caſtle in Dorſetſhire. This reduced the King to fo dreadful an exi- 
ence, that he was obliged to ſue for a peace with them, which they granted, and 
wore to him by the holy relicks of the church [D], that they would depart out of his 
Kingdom, and never enter it again. But they broke through this treaty immediately ; 
and as they were marching towards Mercia, they met a body of Engliſh horſe who 
were advancing in a careleſs manner, by reaſon of the treaty being concluded, and flew the 

reateſt part of them, and ſurpriſed Exeter [E]. Alfred finding it was in vain to truſt 
Fach a perfidious people, was reſolved to take more effectual meaſures to ſecure him- 
ſelf, For which purpoſe he conven'd a general aſſembly, and in a pathetic ſpeech 
ſhewed them, that they had nothing to depend upon but their valour, and therefore 
there was a neceſſity of venturing their lives in defence of their country, and of ſacri- 
ficing part of their eſtate to preſerve the reſt. Theſe remonſtrances having produced 
the effect he expected, an army was levied, with which he engaged the enemy ſeven 
times in one campaign, and obliged them at laſt to ſubmit to this article among others; 
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that the Danes ſhould permit no more of their nation to enter into the Iſland (9). 


nevenſis, wherein, having called together the No- 
bles of all Weſt Saxony, he explains his title both 
to the kingdom and to his private inheritance. Our 
ancient Kings held their crown as in Fee - ſimple, and 
had a full right of diſpoſing of it as they thought pro- 
per. In conſequence of which, a brother often ſuc- 
ceeded his brother, and excluded the ſon of the for- 
mer. 80 Zthelred the brother of Wulfer ſucceeded 
before Kenred the ſon of Wulfer; and Kenred be- 
fore Alred the ſon of Æthelred: Bertulph before 

oo the bro- 
ther of Edmund before Eadwig the fon of Edmund; 
and Edward the Confeſſor took the government up- 
on him, during the life of Edward the ſon of his 
elder brother, and of Edgar the ſon of the former, 
whom he had notwithſtanding brought up with hopes 
of the kingdom. We have many inſtances of this 
kind among the Saxons, eſpecially in caſe they were 
unqualified for the crown by their minority or any 


(18) See Radulph, other defect (18). Thus the 1 ſon was ſome- 


4 Dicets. p. 454, times preferred to the elder; as 


Woted in the 
notes in Vitam 
Eifredi Magni, 
p. 19, 


rcombert the ſon 
of Rudbald or Edbald mounted the throne, tho' his 
elder brother Ermenred and his two ſons were liv- 
ing. Nay ſometimes the natural ſon had the ad- 
vantage over the lawful ſon. Thus Edward the ſon of 
our Alfred preferred Æthelſtan; whom he had by the 
daughter of one Berker, to his legitimate ſon. Up- 
on which account, as Malmesbury tells us, ÆEthelred 
raiſed a ſedition againſt /Ethelſtan. But to re- 
turn to Alfred, the people were extremely rejoiced 
to ſee him accept of the crown; but as for his 
own part he conſidered it as no other than an inevita- 
ble diverſion from the ſatisfactions of a calm and ſtu- 
dious life, and the cultivation of his nobler faculties 
in profound contemplation. A kingdom in itſelf had 
no charms for him, much leſs ſuch a kingdom, as 
was involved in all the circumſtances of diſtreſs ima- 
ginable. For conſidering the ſtrength of the enemy, 
the poſſeſſion of it was more to be expected from 
his virtues, than from the favour and election of 
the people. However when the public good called 
upon him, he diveſted himſelf of all private and 


came before. the King could overtake them. 


In (!) Spelman, p. 
876" 


ſelfiſh conſiderations, and exerted that invincible re- 
ſolution and magnanimity, and all thoſe other vir- 

tues, which have made his name venerable to all fu- 

ture ages. 

[D] Swore to him by the holy relicks of the Church.) 

It ſeems a little ſurprizing, that Alfred ſhould inſiſt 

upon their ſwearing by theſe relicks, who, being as 

et Pagans, could not think themſelves more firmly 
17 by that, than by the oath they uſed to ſwear 
228 bracelets, For the molt ſolemn manner of 

wearing amangſt the Danes, and other Northern 

Nations, was by their arms, as appears from M. A- 

damus (19), and Olaus Magnus (20), and the Annals (19) Eccleſ. Hf, 
of Fuld (21). Theſe relicks, ſays Aſſerius Meneven- | 1. c. 33: 

fis (22), were the great confidence of the King; and bar 3 P 
tho' he did not im gine, that the Infidels would pay 85 3. p. 73. f 
much regard to them, and had never till then ad- (22) P. 28. 
mitted them to ſwear upon them ; yet being now 
in ſo dreadful an exigence, and not expeQting any 
other help, his only hope was, that if they broke 

their faith with him in this, God himſelf would pu- 
niſh ſuch a ſole mn perjury even in them (23). (23) Spelmang 

[LE] Slew the greateſt part of them, and ſurprized © 43, 49. 
Exeter.] Aſſerius Menevenſis (24) and Florence of (23) P. 28. 
Worceſter relate the ftory in the manner above. 
mentioned; but Huntingdon (25) and the Saxon An- (25) Fol. 200, be 
nals give us a more true relation, and inform us, 

that in the year 876 that part of the army, which 

conſiſted of cavalry, rode to Exeter, and the reſt, which 
remained at Wereham, were in the beginning of the 
year following for the moſt part deſtroyed by ſhip- 
wreck at Swanawie, now Sanwick in Hampſhire 
and the reſt eſcaped on foot to Exeter, whither they 
But 
upon his arrival he laid cloſe ſiege to the city, which 
reduced the Danes to ſuch extremity, that they were 
forced to ſurrender and retire into Mercia, which 
they took poſſeſſion of, and gave part thereof to Ceol- 
wolf. Yet they did, not keep the articles long ; for 
immediately after the feaſt of Epiphany, they en- 
camped at Chippenham, one of the King's ſcats, and 
laid waſte almoſt all Weſt Saxony. 


(26) P. 30, 31. 


(27) P. 55. 


(28) P. 31. 
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876 a new ſwarm of Danes arrived under the command of Rollo, the famous Norman 


General, who became afterwards the ſcourge of France z but meeting with a vigorous 
oppoſitioh from Alfred, he went into that Kingdom, in order to ſettle himſelf there. Af- 
ter his departure Alfred began to fit out a good fleet to engage the Danes before they 
landed ; for which purpoſe he cauſed a conſiderable number of long boats and gallies 
proper for ſervice to be built along the coaſt. This gave him a prodigious advantage 
over the Daniſh ſhips, which were only tranſports, and of little uſe in ſea fights. Al- 
fred animated by this, reſolved to attack the Danes in the Weſt ; which de- 
ſign was — with ſuch vigour, that he obliged them to give him hoſtages, and 
entirely abandon Weſt- Saxony. Upon this they retired into Mercia, and incorporated 
themſelves with their countrymen, who were in poſſeſſion of that Kingdom; and 
others of them had the year before ſeized upon the Kingdom of Northumberland, and di- 
vided the land among themſelves. But tho? the Danes were in poſſeſſion of three of the an- 
tient Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, yet there was not room enough for all thoſe who were 
already in England, and for thoſe who were continually coming over with a deſign to 


ſettle. They formed therefore a reſolution to invade Weſt. Saxony, and carried on 


their deſign with the utmoſt ſecrecy and expedition. On a ſudden there appeared in 
the field a more formidable army of Danes than had ever yet been ſeen, before Alfred 
could poſſibly put himſelf into a poſture of defence. boy marched directly to Chip- 
penham in Wiltſhire, one of the ſtrongeſt cities of the Kingdom at that time, and 
they took it in a few days; which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Weſt-Saxons, as de- 
prived them of all courage to defend themſelves. Some fled into Wales or beyond 
Sea, while others revolted to the Danes, and ſwore allegiance to them. Alfred was 
entirely abandoned, except by a few of his domeſticks, who were unwilling to forſake 
him in his diftreſs. But as they were chargeable to him, and could do him but little 


ſervice, he diſmiſſed them all, that he might with the greater eaſe ſhift for himſelf, He 


concealed himſelf in the Iſle of Æthelingey or Athelney in Somerſetſhire [F]. Theſe 
misfortunes were conſidered by ſome writers as a judgment of God upon him [G]. 


F] He concealed himſelf in the iſle of Athelingey 
or Athelney in Somerſetſhire.] Alfred ſeeing his ſub- 
jects fly, the enemy in the midſt of the country, and 
no means left either to unite or ſollicit the few that 
remained, diveſted himſelf of all his regal ornaments, 
and diſpoſed of his family according to the preſent 
exigence, and taking the diſguiſe of an obſcure and 
common ſoldier, he at firſt committed himſelf to 
the care of one, who, agreeably to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, had the charge of keeping the King's 
cows. It does not appear whether he diſcovered 
himſelf to this man, or not. The place where he 
lay concealed was ſurrounded with a large mo- 
raſs, thro' which there was no paſſage but one nar- 
row foot-path leading to the Neat-herd's cottage, 
which was hid by briars and thorns. * The iſle was 
formerly called Athelingey, or the Ifle of Nobles, 
and it lies near Taunton, where the Thone and Par- 
ret join. The firm ground is not above two acres. 
In this place the King concealed himſelf for ſome 
time from his ſubjects as well as his enemies, with- 
out being ſo much as known to the Neat-berd's wife, 
who employed him about her little houſhold-affairs. 
With regard to which we have an agreeable ſtory 
related by Aſſerius Menevenſis (26). She having one 
day ſet a cake before the fire where the King ſat 
fitting his bow and arrows and other weapons, the 
cake happened to be burnt ; upon which ſhe fell 
into a paſſion with the King for his careleſsneſs in 
not looking aſter it, which ſhe told him he could eat 
faſt enough : 


Heus homo ! 
 Urere quos cernis panes gyrare moraris, 
Quum nimium gaudes bos manducare calentes ? 


[G] Theſe misfortunes were conſidered by ſome wri- 
ters as a judgment of God upon him.) Sir John Spel- 
man tells us (27), that“ upon this great depreſſion of 
« ſovereignty in ſo brave a Prince, the religious of 
« thoſe times have given their judgments, as if it 
« had not befallen him without his apparent deſert, 
and that God, having been greatly offended b 
him, and therefore in juſtice neceſſitated to call 
* him to account for it, out of an eſpecial mercy 
* toward him, took in this ſort that ſevere account 


„ here by way of acquittal in the world to come.“ 


For, as Aſſerius Menevenſis informs us (26), tho' he 
was a man of diſtinguiſhed virtues and merit, yet as 
he had no ambition for the crown, he would not in the 


However 


beginning of his reign attend ſufficiently to the exe- 
cution of that important charge. His ſtrong incli- 
nation to learning, his deſire of knowledge and ex- 

erience in all the branches of Literature, and his in- 
þ Or himſelf in the exerciſes of hawking and hunting 
and in other ſports, to which his youth and the vigour of 
his mind rather than of his body inclined him, and in 
which he was ever inventing or experimenting ſome- 
thing or other ; theſe avocations of his ſo much 
engaged his mind during that interval of eaſe, which 
he had enjoyed for a year or two after the battle of 
Wilton in the beginning of his reign, that he at- 
tended but very little to the affairs and complaints 
of his poor ſubjects. Quam fi quidem adverſitatem 
fprefato Regi illatam non immerito ei evenifſe credi- 
mus, quia in frimo tempore regni ſui, cum adbuc ju- 
venis erat, animogue juvenili detentus fuerat, homi- 
nes ſui regni ſibigue ſubjefi, qui ad eum venerant, 
& pro neceſſitatibus ſuis eum requifierant, & gui de- 
preſſi poteſtatibus erant, ſuum auxilium ac patrocint- 
um implorabant ; ille vero noluit eos audire, nec ali- 
quod auxilium impendebat, ſed omnino eos nihili pen- 


debat (29). And tho", as Aſſerius tells us, he was (2%) ag. 20 
often admoniſhed concerning this by one Neotus, 2 %%%. 


kinſman of his, very eminent for his exemplary cha- 
rafter and ſanctity, yet this had ſo little effect upon 
him, that Neotus —— extremely lamented the 
King's averſeneſs, his ſorrow reſolved itſelf into a 
ſpirit of prophecy, and he foretold Alfred what a ſe- 
ries of calamities he ſhould inevitably ſuffer on that 
account ; that he ſhould be deprived of his kingdom, 
and live as it were an exile in his own country 
(30). But ſome writers are of opinion, that Alfred re- 
ceived this reproof of Neotus, before he was King, 


and while he acted under his brother, having been 


a little remiſs in his duty. Others refer it to the 
time, when he was appointed King of North-Wales 
and Suſſex by his father, But if it happened after his 
brother's death, as Sir John Spelman thinks, when 
Alfred was engaged in eight or nine battles in one 
year, and conſequently had very little opportunity 
for hunting; we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that his 
negligence could not have been very conſiderable ; 
— that Neotus only endeavoured to urge him to 
the utmoſt degree of perfection, which he was ca- 
pable of, in order that he might diſcharge the im- 
porta office, which he was inveſted with in the 


eſt manner poſſible (31). However in the midſt of (37) L Ne 

all his diſtreſſes, while he was obliged to ſhelter 8 

himſelf from the ſuperior force of the . he Ig, p- 27 
ew 


ed 


(42) A 
Þ 33s 


(33) $ 
Þ 57. 
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However he had not been a year in this retreat, before 4 more happy ſeene b 
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N | " 8 began to g | A 
open itſelf ; for being informed of the defeat of the Daniſh troops under Hubba, and 

the death of the General, he ſent word to his friends where he was, that they might 

come and conſult together what was to be done in this juncture. After he Nag con: 

ferred with them, he gave them orders to draw together in ſeveral parts of the King- 

dom ſmall bodies of troops, which at a minute's warning might be ready to join each 

other. And in order to gain intelligence of the poſture of the enemy, he put himſelf 

into the diſguiſe of an Harper, and went upon the diſcovery, This appearance made 

him paſs without ſuſpicion, and procured him admittance even into the Daniſh King's 

tent, and gave him the opportunity of a full information (7). Having ftaid in the C) Matmb. 4 
enemy's camp ſeveral days, he returned to his troops at Æthelingey; and at a council 9% er; 

of war made a report of the neghgence and ill condition of the enerny. Ec 


1d nt He appointed Zthetwerd do 
the Great Wood (now Selw oreſt) in Wiltſhire for the general rendezvous of all _—— _ 


his troops. This affair was tranſacted ſo ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that in a little 
time the King at the head of an army appeared near the Danes before they had the 
leaſt intelligence of it. They were in the utmoſt conſternation, when they ſaw on a 


ſudden the Engliſh army approaching to attack them, Alfred was unwilling to give 
them time to recover our of their ſurprize, and therefore drew out his ſoldiers, and 
made a ſpeech to them [H], and gained an entire victory over the enemy at Eddington. 
The few forces that eſcaped fled to a caſtle, where they were immediately belieged, 
and obliged to capitulate, The terms he granted them were. more advantageous than 
they had reaſon to expect. He agreed to give up the lands of Eaſt-Anglia to thoſe 
who were willing to turn Chriſtians, but required the reſt immediately to quit the 


er, if 
401 
7. 


Iſland, and never to return to England; and to give hoſtages for the performance of 


ſhewed himſelf as inexhauſtible in courage, as they 
were in numbers, and very frequently ſallied out up- 
on them ſecretly, ſometimes in one place, and ſome- 
times in another. Alfred, ſays William of Malmes- 
« bury, even when he was overthrown and caſt 
« down, was ſtill to be encounter'd with again; 
„ ſo that when he might have been imagined en- 
« tirely deſtroyed, like a ſnake flipping out of the 
66 of thoſe who held him, would on a 
„ ſudden from his hiding-places fall upon the ene- 
« my in the midſt of their triumphs; and even after 
<« an overthrow his fury was for the moſt part in- 


« ſupportable.” Cam Alfredo enim vito, etiam ja- 


cente, luftandum; adeo ut, quum omnino contritum 

pataris, velut anguis lubricus de manu tenentis elap- 

fas, à cavernis ſubitus emergebat, ſponte inimicos in- 

faltantes adoriens ; plerumque poſt fugam importabi- 

lis, Sc. His fituation likewiſe gave him great advan- 

tage over the enemy; for the country at that time 

abounded with vaſt woods and fens, the paſſages of 

which were ſcarce known to any but the natives, 

and the iſle of Ethelingey, where he lay concealed, 

was ſcarce acceſſible but in boats. This place he 

found ſo fit for his that with ſome little help, 

he made himſelf a ſmall hold, from * us ifs 

32) Aſſer. Men, ſued out privately upon the Danes (32), and perform- 
Þ 33 ed ſuch actions, 1 to 4 been delivered 
| down to poſterity, if they had not been loſt with 
many other particulars of his life ; becauſe they were 

in the opinion of the Monks inextricabiles laborum 

labyrinthi, as Malmesbury expr it, which it 

would be in vain- to attempt to give a diſtinct ac- 

count of. We may obſerve however, that fince all 

writers generally follow the firſt, and yet not one of 

them but has ſome particulars not mentioned by o- 

thers, many more of his actions ſurvived for along 

time in fame and tradition, than ogg 4 

(33) in all their writings together (33). How much is 
d 8 it to be regretted, that the Alexanders and Cæſars, 
the tyrants and oppreſſors of mankind, ſhould meet 

with ſuch noble writers to perpetuate their memo- 

ry, when an Alfred, whole ſuperior abilities were 

entirely directed to the good of the world, has the 
misfortune to be re by the loweſt and moſt 


E. . . 
tax is Vita =p kinſman appeared to him in a dream, and bid him 


Ted Magri, p. not be afraid of the multitude of the Barbarians, be- 


3+ cauſe God would aſſiſt him on the morrow; that he 


- had ſuffered ſuch a variety of afflictions, on account 
of. his arrogance in his youth; but he aſſured him, 
that the next he ſhould march before his ſtand- 
ard, that Alfred might fight more ſecurely againſt 


theſe 


bis enemies, and that God would fight for him and 
his people. We have not this account in any of the 
MSS. of Aſſerius; and therefore we muſt ſuppoſe, 
that there were formerly ſome of them Hiferent 
from what we have at preſent; or elſe, that the 
writers of Annals having extracted ſome things from 
Aſerias, publiſhed others under his name; or that 
the modern writers have falſely put his name to what | 
they had taken from other authors. Brompton (35) (35) 7id: p. 753 
has quoted many things from Aſſerius concerning 
Offa King of Mercia, which are not to be found in 
the preſent MSS. of that Hiſtorian. But with re- 
gard to the dream abovementioned, we find the Monks 
ſo exceſſively fond of intermixing miraculous ftories 
in all their accounts of things, that very little regard 
can juſtly be paid to them. To return to Alfred's 
ſpeech to his {oldiers ; when he had drawn them out, 


he told them, How thankful they ought to be to 


God for affording them patience and courage to 
«« ſtruggle with ſo great difficulties, and continue re- 

“ ſolute after ſo long a trial; that they ought to 
* look upon their misfortune as a puniſhment for 
„their misbehaviour ; that it was their ſins, that 
had given their enemies this advantage over them; 
and thatreforming their lives would undoubtedly al- 
ter the face of affairs. That God had not dealt with 
them otherwiſe than as a kind and indulgent father, 
*« whoſe chaſtiſements once over, he would the rea- 
dier receive them into his favour. That he had 
already begun to lay his hand upon the enemy, and 
*« confounded them with fear and amazement. That 
they ought to recollect the juſtice of their cauſe, 
and depend upon the protection of heaven; that 
„they were to conſider the advantages of their own 
* fide, and the neceſſity of engaging ; that Chriſtians 
were to encounter Ria and honeſt men pi- 
* rates and robbers; men, who without any 

* vocation had deſtroyed their country, ſeized their 
« fortunes, and'murthered vaſt numbers of their friends 

* and relations, without any regard to age, ſex, 
or condition, We are to fight thoſe, continued 
« he, who have nothing of faith or juſtice in their cha- 

* rater ;- who have violated the moſt ſolemn engage - 
ments, and frequently broken their articles. That 
this was no conteſt of ambition, or for the enlarge- 
„ment of Empire; that their ſwords were drawn 
« for no other reaſon, but merely to ſecureghem- - 
« ſelves, and recover their rights; to preſerve their 
«« parents, their wives and children from the hard- 
« ſhips of ſervitude, and from all the barbarous in- (39) Malm. 4 
„ ſults of an haughty and licentious enemy 3 and, Rc. Ge/. Re: 
* which was a ſtronger motive than all this, they + J. 2. fol. 
* fought for the honour of God, and to prevent the 8270 —_— 
* Chriſtian Religion from being extirpated to make 4g. . 
room for rr { , 6. 4. 
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theſe articles,  Guthrum the Daniſh General, with thirty of the chiefeſt of the army, 
and many of the common ſolqiers, were ſoon after baptized, and Guthrum received 


the name of AÆthelſtan from Alfred his godfather, who in order to oblige that General, 
gave him the Kingdoms of Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, to hold of him by 
ealty and homage. - The gift of theſe Kingdoms occaſioned. a, treaty and articles to 
be drawn up between the King and Guthrum, for the regulation of the government of 
them, part of which are ſtill extant [I]. Several years after this pacification the Danes 
returned from their depredations in France, and landed in England. During this interval, 


who had now all England for his dominions, except that part of the country aſſigned 
to the Danes by the treaty abovementioned. But now the war revived, and a new ſcene 
of blood began to open. However the caſe was ſomewhat altered, and the Engliſh had 
the advantage in this new quarrel. The King was always in the heat of action, and exerted 
himſelf with the utmoſt bravery and reſolution. A defeat ſerved only to awaken his 


the country had been very happy and undiſturbed . under the government of Alfred, 


caution, and make him more impatient for revenge. His ſucceſs was chiefly owing to 


his fleet; and his ſtrength at ſea was an advantage of his. own creating. The gallies in- 
vented by him were longer, and more manageable by the helm than thoſe of the 

Having ſecured the ſea-coaſts, he fortified the reſt of the Kingdom 
with caſtles and wall'd towns, and beſieged and took the city of London [X]. 
He entirely ſubdued the Danesz and that nothing might be wanting to. render 
him abſolute Monarch of England, the Welſh ſubmitted : to his government. 
To proceed now from his martial to the civil part of his adminiſtration ; he 
drew up an excellent body of Laws for the government of the Nation [L]; 


: 


[1] Part of which are ſtill extant.) They are 


lace in Cæſar's time, though it was a great town in 
yp among the Laws of the Saxon Kings by 
r. 


ero's, it is probable, that it was founded in the reign 


Lambard, in two diſtin capitulations. The 
firſt of theſe, which is entitled Fed Aluredi & Gu- 
thrumni, is only a ſhort proviſion for the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, until ſome further regulation might be fixed 
upon for a more compleat union and ſecurity - be- 
tween their people. Having mark'd out the bounds 
and diviſion of their diſtin& territories it provides 


then, that there ſhall be but one and the ſame eſti- 


mation of the perſons of the Engliſh and Danes, and 
the mul& for killing of them both alike. That a 
Thane or Baron belonging to the King being que- 
ſtianed for man-flaughter, or any offence above four 
marks, ſhall be tried by twelve of his Peers, and 
others by eleven of their Peers and one of the King's 
men. That no purchaſe of men, horſe, or oxen 
ſhall be juſtifiable without a voucher of the ſeller, and 
his acknowledgment of the. ſale. And laſtly that 
there ſhall be no licentious intercourſe between the 
ſoldiers of one army, and thoſe of the other. The 
other capitulation, which ſoon followed the former, 
is called by Mr. Lambard, Fædut Edopardi & Gu- 
thrumni. The deſign of it is chiefly to give Laws 
to the Danes, and to oblige them to obſerve the 
rules of Chriſtianity ; tho? (as the great licentiouſneſs 
at that time required) they were made general, in- 
cluding the Saxons as well as the Danes, and the for- 
mer for the moſt part in a greater penalty, The 
ſam of them is to this purpoſe; that abandoning 
Heatheniſm, they ſhould worſhip one God, and him 
alone. That the 7 of the Church ſhall be in- 
violate, and the King's peace unbroken. That if 
any perſon ſhall renounce Chriſtianity, or promote 
Heatheniſm, he ſhall according to the offence be pu- 
niſhed with a fine, ranſom, or confiſcation. Then 
follow ordinances againſt miſdemeanours in the Cler- 
8» againſt inceſt, refuſing the payment of tithes, 

uying, ſelling, or working on ſundays, breach of 
the faſts of the Church, trials of men on holy-days 
and ſolemn faſts, and executing of men on ſundays, 
againſt witchcraft, perjury, Kc. (37). Tho' this ordi- 
nance is called by Lambard Fzdus Edevardi, yet it 
is Altred's Law, and not Edward's, tho' for giving it a 
greater ſanction and authority Edward joined in mak- 
ing it: For the title in the Saxon Original is, The 
Ordinance that ff X. Elfred and K. Guthrum, and 


then K. Edtoar and X. Guthrum made [Off when the 


Engi and Danes united in erfe peace and friend- 
pip. This was in Alfred's lift 3 and eb — 
died at leaſt ten years before Edward came to the 


crown; Whoſe joining in this Ordinance occafioned 
the miſtake (38). 


IX] Beſieged and took the tity of London.] We 


have no Certain account of the original of this city. 


But as it does not appear, that there was any ſuch 


; 


of Claudius, and inhabited by the Britons and Ro- 
mans together, being a trading tho' not a military Co- 
lony from the very beginning. The walls are ſaid 
to be built by Conſtantine the Great, at the requeſt of 
Helena his mother, containing within them an oblong 
ſpace of three miles. Czfar's telling us, that the Britons 
called-the places which were fenced round with woods 
and groves, cities or towns, occaſioned Cambden to 
conjecture, that London was named ſo from Libron, 
which ſignifies in Britiſh ſuch a town, as if. we ſhould 


ſay by way of eminence, The City (39). This city (39) Canes, 
having in ZEthelwolf's time bans Ta and 110 4225 ts M. 


waſte by the Danes, and now oppoſing Alfred, he 
recovered it by a vigorous fiege ; and judging it to 
be a proper bulwark to his dominions againſt the 
rovers, who came up the river, or being extremely 
| pleaſed with the advantageous ſituation of it, he ad- 
ded very much to its ſtrength. and beauty. The 
Government of it he committed to Athelred, who 
had married his daughter Elfleda, or rather gave 
it him in fee with the title of Earl of Mercia. Some 
writers tell us, that he conferred upon him the title 
of King; but this is advanced upon very little 
grounds. ; 

[LI He drew up an excellent of Laws 
for the government of the Nation.] He made an 
enquiy into the conſtitution of foreign countries, 
collected thoſe of his predeceſſors Ina, Offa, and E- 
thelbert, and inſerted ſeveral- of the judicial Laws 
of the Old T 
head of them To theſe he added ſeveral of his 
own, adapted to the circumſtances of thoſe times. 


dle. c. 


ent, with the Decalogue at the 


ohn Harding in his Chronicle (40) gives the fol- (40) Fol. 11]. >. 


wing account of his Laws, upon the authority 
Geoffry of Monmouth. We ſhall give it the reader 
in his old Engliſh: | ; . 


Ling Alurede the Laws of Troye and Brute, 
Laws Moluntynes and Mercians congregate, 
With Daniſb Lawes, that were well x- ven | 
And Grekiſbe alſo, well made and apprabate. 
Is Engliſbe tongue be did them all tranſlate, 
.. Which yet bee called the Lawes of Alurede, 
At Weſtmynſter remembred yit indede. 


He is ſuppoſed to have drawn up a complete. body. of 
Law; but if ſuch a ſyſtem was compiled, it is now 
loſt, for the Fragments in Lambard, - Spelman, and 
the Engliſh Hiſtorians, - and thoſe lately publiſhed by 
Dr. Wilkins, (Who has given us all the Laws extant 
from Athelbert, the firſt Chriſtian Lawgiver in Eng- 
land, down to the Magna Charta of Henry III.) 
fall ſhort of an entire lyſtem of the Law, But it 
we may.credit the Mirrour of Juſtict written We 

| rev 


of See Hearne's 


Notes upen Spel- 


man, p- 96, 97+ 


ia. 


Spel- 
97+ 


was written in 


the Saxon times, 
| and was reviſed, 


and had ſome 


" | 9 * . a 4 
4 7 , A p 


» come writers drew Horne “, who lived in the of King Edward 
tell us this book I, not only his Laws, but an Hiſtory of his Judg- 


ments likewiſe were extant in that King's time; and 


it appears from the paſſage of John Harding quoted 
above, that his Laws were made uſe of at Weſtmin- 


things added to it ſter in the reign of Edward IV. Thoſe Laws of 


by Andrew 
Horne» 


' Alfred, which are extant, are rank'd under three 


heads; the firſt of which only in Mr. Lambard's 
Collection bear the title of Alfred's Laws. Phe 
other are the abovementioned conſtitutions entitled 
Teds AElfredi & Guthrumni, & Fardus Edwardi & 
Guthrumni. Theſe Laws, tho' in compariſon of later 
ages they ſeem plain and ſimple, yet are of the ſame 
tenour and as elaborate as any of the Laws of the 
times, in which they were made, as appears from 
thoſe of the ancient Saxons, Goths, ngobards, 


and other Northern Nations inhabiting the Weſtern 


(41) A body of parts of Europe (41). “ And this we muſt note by 


theſe Laws was 


the way, ſays Sir John Spelman (42), that the cu- 


publiſhed in lolio, < rioſity and intricacy of Laws grew not till ſettled 


firſt by Heroldus ,, 
at Baſil in 1557, 
and afterwards by 


ace and increaſe of falſhood and contention ex- 
« tended the Laws to the regulating of the courſe 


Lin.-nbrogius at of ſuits, and to the determination of divers things 


Frarctort in 


concerning intereſt, whether poſſeſſory or of in- 
« heritance ; whereas at theſe times the Laws for 
** the general extended only to manners, to matters 
« criminal, to force, and to treſpaſs. And certain] 

as to that point, the rule of equity has in theſe 
„ been well purſued ; neither have ſucceeding ages 
„% receded from them, (for they were once the Laws 


of this kingdom) upon any better advice of what 


(43) Spelman, 


« was more equal, but rather upon the ſole conſi- 
« deration of the conſequence of things; wherein 
fear being the agent has for prevention ſake often- 
« times enacted more ſeverely, than 7 for mere 
« puniſhment of the fact would of itſelf have done.” 
We may obſerve therefore in theſe Laws, that a 
greater regard was had of life, than in thoſe of 


later ages, which for a remedy of ſmall offences have 


too ready a recourſe to blood; whereas in the for- 
mer the ſevereſt puniſhments were the cutting out 
the tongue for falſe and ſeditious ſpeeches, the loſs of 
the hand for ſacrilege, the loſs of life for the attempts of 
treaſon, whether it were high treaſon againſt the Prince, 
or inferior treaſon againſt the perſon of an Earl or a Lord 
of a lower rank. Fighting or drawing a weapon in the 
Kiug's hall was forfeiture of life unto the King's mercy. 
But the puniſhmeat of all theſe offences might be com- 
muted for a ranſum, For the rule of juſtice in 
thoſe tinies was this : The perſon of every one 
from the King to the bondman, and every limb 
and member of every perſon, was valued at a cer- 
tain eſtimation. Whoever therefore killed a man, or 
offered violence to him, was obliged to make recom- 
pence according to the valuation of the perſon kil- 


led or injur'd. And in caſe of ſlaughter that recom- 


pence or mul& was called Veregild, which if the 
murderer paid, the King had the firſt part, which 
was called Fritb- bote, for the breach of his peace, 
and the loſs of his ſubject. The Lord had another 
for the loſs of his man, which was called Man-bdre. 
And the relations of the. perſon who was killed, the 


third part, for their Joſs, call'd Mag-bote or Cengild. 
If this was not paid, the life of the delinquent 


was expoſed to the kinſmen of the perſon killed, as 
to the avengers of blood, according to the Law of 
Moſes. And as the kindred had reparation for their 
loſs, ſo they were obliged to pay for their. kinſman, 
if, when he had killed a man, he was not able to pay 
the Weregi/d; for then he fled for his own ſafety, 
and the kindred, or ſometimes, as the caſe ſtood, 
the neighbourhood or houſhold: paid the relations of 
the peclon killed a third part of the Weregild, and 
ſometimes the half, If the forfeiture of an inferior 
offence, which was leſs than manſlaughter, was not 
paid, the final puniſhment was, according to the Law 
of Taliation, limb for limb, and tooth for tooth; 
and ſometimes impriſonment ; and the moſt frequent, 
or rather only puniſhment: for bondmen was the 
whip (43). There is but one Law, Which relates to 
right or inheritance, and that is the 37th, which ſe- 
cures the entail of eſtates, and enacts, That thoſe, 
who had book-land or eſtates in land left them by 
their parents or relations, ſhould not alienate them from 
their heirs, provided there could be proof made, 
that he, who firſt granted the eſtate, ſettled it upon 
condition of non-alienation. Another Law forbids 
the buying of a man, an horſe, or an ox, without a 


any perſon had been ſurety for his good behaviour, 


our, or elſe be committed to priſon: And if a Prieſt 


voucher, to watrant the ſale (44). From hence we (44) Lambird. 
may conclude, that villainage was in the beight of 4rb21onom. Fa- 
diſadvantage in Alfred's time, and that a man's flave gang «frag 
was as much his property, as his cattle, He, who © 3% 

perjur'd himſelf, and refuſed to make good the obli- x 
gation of a lawful oath,” was to deliver up his arms, 
and ſurrender his eſtate into the hands of ſome of 
his friends. After this he was to be impriſoned forty 
days, and ſubmit to the penalty impoſed on Him by 
the Biſhop. If he made any refiſtance, and refuſed 
to ſubmit, he was to forfeit his whole eſtate: If he 
fled from juſtice, he was to be deptived of the pro- 
tection of the Law, and excammunicated. And if 


the ſurety, in caſe of failure, was to be puniſhed at 

the Biſhop's diſcretion (45). If any perfon debauch- (46) Lambare, 
ed a man's wife, the valuation of whoſe eſtate a- Leges Alu-. 
mounted to twelve hundred ſhillings, he was obliged fol. 22, 23. 
to pay an hundred and twenty ſhillings to the huſ- 

band. If the fortune of the perſon injured was lefs; 

the fine was ſet ſomewhat lower. And here, if the 

adulterer happened not to be rich, he was obliged to 

ſell his eſtate to make ſatisfaction. From Alfred's inſti- 

tution likewiſe is the original of obliging men to 

find ſureties for their good behaviour, and of com- 

mitting them to priſon for want of ſureties. We 

may obſerve, that in the Laws, which were made 

upon occaſion of the Daniſh ſubjections, which in 

every article are religious, as particularly for main- 

taining che true worſhip of God, the peace of the 

Church, and the rights of it, it is ordained, that 

if any perſon in holy Orders ſhall fight, perjure 

himſelf, or commit fornication, beſides hfs penance 

and ſpiritual ſatisfaction according to the Canons, he 

ſhould make temporal ſatisfaction according to the 

Law by Weregild, Fine, and Law-flight, as the caſe 

required, and ſhould find ſureties for his good behavi- 


committed any abuſe in bidding of faſts or holy-days, 
or failed in preparing the Chriſm, or denied Baptiſm, 
if he was an Engliſhman, he was obliged to pay a 
conſiderable Fine to the King, and if a Dane, to pay 
his Law-ſlight. It appears from theſe Laws, that 
even in thoſe times the Saxon Kings, Alfred and 
Edward conſider'd themſelves as the proper Sove- 
reigns of the Clergy as well as of the Laity, and that 
the Church in their dominions was not conſidered as a 
ciſtin&t body, ſubject only to an univerſal Eccefiaſtical 
Sovereign abroad, and exempt from the juriſdiction 
of the State at home, as Anſelm, Becket; and others 
afterwards contended ; but that as the Clergy were part 
of the King's ſubjects, ſo their perſons and fortunes 
were under his protection only, and anſwerable to 
the King for the breach of his Laws. They did 
not imagine, that to queſtion a Clergyman according 
to the King's Law, was the leaſt infringement of 
the peace of the-Church. For in the firſt article of their 
Law they ſolemaly confirm the peace of the church, and 
yet in the ſubſequent articles ordain what we have 
mentioned above (46). Beſides he and his ſucceſſor Ed- (46) Spelman, 
ward were ſufficiently convinced of the incroachment p- 103, 104. 
of - the _— in claiming a ſuperiority over the Em- 

peror and all other Chriſtian Princes, there bein 

no ground for it in Scripture, and the — 

donation from Conſtantine the Great being a mere 

forgery, and never inſiſted upon till after the time 

of Gregory VII. This has been evidently proved 

by ſeveral eminent Proteſtant Writers ; and Cardinal 

Bellarmin himſelf after all his great learning ſhewn 

in behalf of the Pope, has been obliged in divers places 

to acknowledge the ſovereign power of Kings and 

Princes over the Biſhop of Rome as well as over other 

Biſhops (47). The original of the Law, that perſons (47) Hearne's 
excommunicated ſhould not be 83 to ſue or Notes upon Spel- 
claim property, is aſcribed to Alfred by Hollingſhed wan, P. 103. 
(48)- And there are many other particulars in the (48) Deſcriprion 
orms of the Law, and the Government of the king- / Britain. fol. 
dom, which had their firſt inſtitution: from his Or- 121. 
dinance. (* And I know not, ſays Sir John Spelman 

6; (49), whether I may well omit, that in all proba- (49) Pag. 107. 
« ble 2 the very name of Common 
originally ſprang from his conſtitutions. For whe- 
ther it were ſo called; becauſe it was made a com- 
„ mon Law to all the inhabitants of the ſeveral 
* kingdoms, of the Heptarchy, now expired and 
„grown into one kingdom; or whether it was ſo 
called, becauſe it was made a common Law to 
the two ſeveral Nations then reſiding in the Kings 
1 46 om, 


% 


600 


ALF: 


5 he inſtituted the method of trials by Juries [M], which is beſt fitted for the 


impartial adminiſtratoin of Juſtice; he divided the Kingdom into Shires, or Counties, 
Hundreds and Tythings [VI]; he regulated the Militia in ſuch a manner, as was moſt 
proper for the ſecurity of the Nation [O]; he gave all imaginable encouragement to 


i 


% dom, that is to ſay, the Saxon and the Dane, AI- 
fred (that was the Lawgiver) was in both caſes the 
author of that common Law. And tho' the Danes 
„ had Laws, that endured to the Confeſſor's time, 
« to which the Saxons were not ſubject, and was 
therefore called Dane-Law, yet was that Law of 
« an after-growth, and differing but in ſome things; 
« for the main they had one common Law given to 
them.“ Alfred was very exact in obſerving, that the 
Magiſtrates adminiſtred juſtice impartially ; and it is 
ſaid, that within the compaſs of one year he execut- 
* Miroir aus ed four and forty Judges for not doing juſtice ®. 


f c. 20. LMI He inflituted the method of trials 1 
alib. Mal- TFuries.) This valuable branch of our Engli 
mesb. 1. 2. fol. Law we derive from him. Being ſenſible that 


" the ſpirit of oppreſſion naturally grew upon men 
; in authority, he ſought for means to prevent 
the effects of it. For which purpoſe he ordered 
that the Kings Thanes or Barons ſhould be tried by 
twelve of their Peers, and other Thanes by eleven 
of their Peers, and one of the King's Thanes, and a 
(50) Spelman, p. Borſholder by twelve Borſholders (50). Tacitus ob- 
106, ſerves (51), that among the Germans, and conſe- 
(7) Pe Moribut quently our old Saxons, judgment was given by the 
rince with the aſſiſtance of an hundred men of the 

ſame town, who gave their opinion viv4 voce, or 
rattling of their arms. But this method was diſconti- 
nued by degrees, or by the command of ſome of our 
Kings, after the Chriſtian religion was received a- 
mong them. And at firſt the number was reduced 
from an hundred to twelve, though they retained the 
ſame power and juriſdiction, and were equal in au- 
thority to the Governor and Biſhop. The ſame cuſ- 
tom was obſerved among all the northern people. 
But afterwards the men of buſineſs and quality, as 
the twelve men generally -were, very often not find- 
ing any thing worthy of their labour and attention, 
| negligent of their office, and ſo the cuſtom gra- 
ually declined. But Alfred ſubſtituted in the room 
of it that method, which is ſtill maintained among 
us ; that twelve freemen of the neighbourhood hav- 
ing taken a ſolemn oath, and heard the depoſitions of 
the witneſſes, ſhall give judgment, whether the per- 
e accuſed is guilty or not (32). Alfred ſeems to 
w, Si quis have extended this form of trial, which was before 


_— — only in criminal cauſes, to diſputes concerning 
fol. 499 Lam- property. * : S WP 
bard fol. 45. ap. [N] He divided the Kingdom into Shires, or Coun- 
Walker i Netis ties, Hundreds and Tythings.) The wars had cauſed 
inVitam fred! ſuch diſorders and licentiouſneſs in the Kingdom, 
Mogni, p. Ja. that vagabonds and vagrants every where abounded, 
who committed all manner of crimes with impunity, 
their poor and mean condition ſcreening them from 
juſtice. To prevent theſe inconveniences, he divided 
(53) Ingulph- the Kingdom into Shires or Counties (53), the Coun- 
ties into Hundreds or Wapentakes, and the Hundreds 
(54) Malmeſ- into Ty/bings (54). He likewiſe made a diviſion of 
bury, lib. 2. the Counties into Tribings. For ſuch matters as could 
not be adjuſted in the Hundred or Wapentake Court 
were referred to a ſuperior one, conſiſting generally 
of three Handreds, the Heads of which were named 
Tribingerefat. This divifion indeed was almoſt diſ- 
continued upon the Norman Conqueſt ; however 
there are ſome remains of it to this day in the Rid- 
ings of Yorkſpire, Lathes of Kent, and the three parts 
of Lincolnſhire, viz. Lindſey, Refleven and Holland 
(55) Hearne's (55). Theſe diviſions were made, that every man 
Notes upon Spel- Might be more directly under the notice Fur juriſ- 
man, p. 108. diction of the government, and more certainly an- 
_ Valker's fſwerable to the Law for any misbehaviour. The 
Elfredi Magni Tythings were called ſo, becauſe ten houſholders and 
p. 74. their families were formed into a diſtin body. Theſe 
ten men were all bound to the King for the good beha- 
viour of each other. The more particular circumſtan- 
ces of this ' proviſion were theſe: the Lords were 
to anſwer for their ſlaves ; husbands for their wives; 
fathers for their children till fourteen years of age. 
And generally the maſter of the family was to be ſe- 
curity for thoſe who lived with him. If any one of 


the ten fell under ſuſpicion of any treſpaſs, he was 


Trade 


obliged to give ſecurity for his good behaviour ; but 

if he could find none, the Tyrhing committed him 

to priſon, to prevent their being liable to the puniſh- 

ment he ſhould incur by his faults (56). Thus the 6) There ; 
— 44 being reſponſible for their Families, the (56) the fame 
Tything for the Houſebo/ders, the Hundred for the regulation in 
Tythings, and the Counties for the Hundreds, every China. See the 
one was watchful over his neighbour's actions. If a erg of Mere. 
ſtranger guilty of any crime made his eſcape, infor. 

mation was taken of the houſe where he lodged, and 

if he had been there three days, the maſter of the 

family was condemned to pay the fine. But in caſe 

he had not ftaid ſo long as three days, the Houſe- 


holder was acquitted upon the oath of himſelf and 


two of his neighbours, that he was not privy to his 


crime (57), Some writers have been of opinion, 
that Alfie was not the firſt who divided de King! 8 p. 
dom into Shires, but that it was done by others be- 
fore his time. But Sir John Spelman rejects this no- 
tion upon very ſtrong and convincing reaſons, 
and particularly the expreſs authority of 18. 
Huntindon, and William of Malmesbury, which is 
much ſuperior to that of any later writers (58): (.3) ” 
When the King had diſtributed the Kingdom into di- 114, l. 
ſtint Shires, Hundreds, and Tythings, and by that y 
means taken a ready method to diſcover delinquents, 
he took away the Fidomes or Vice- domini, who 
were deputies to the Earls, and inſtead of them ſub- 
ſtituted the Sheriff or Reeve of the Shire, who from 
that inſtitution have ever fince continued, firſt as a 
deputy to the-Earl, and fince as an immediate officer 
of the Crown. And beſides the Sheriff he appointed 
in every Shire peculiar Juſtices, whoſe name and. ju- 
riſdiction are not at preſent very certainly known, but 
Sir John Spelman (59) ſuppoſes them to have been (% P. 114 
the ſame with the King's Alder nen, and Aldermen of 
the Shire, who as Mr. Hearne is of opinion (60) were (60) Notes upon 
thoſe who _ _ in the Saxon Laws 2 or Spelman, p. 114. 
Vi enen (61). Theſe were the ſupreme Judges in ' 
the Shire-Gemot or e 2 cogni- ba — 
zance of the greater cauſes, which were not determi- Spelman's Gi/- 
nable in the Hundred. Courts. By this means he di-/7y in the word 
vided the juriſdiction of the Vidome into the offices Dr. Brady's Gl: 
of a Judge and a Sheriff; the firſt of which ſeems to fa at the «xd 
have had a mere juridical function, the other only a of his Introduc- 
miniſterial or mixed one. When he had thus reduced tion to the 0/4 
the quality of the officer to a condition more agree- 27% * 
able to the due execution of juſtice, he ſettled like- Tyres 3 
wiſe the method of ſuit, and ready proſecution of 1;jary of Eng- 
right ; ordaining, that for the better eaſe of the ſub- /and, vol. 1. in 
ject (62), original writs ſhould, without any ſpecial Ind. 
petition to the King, be of courſe granted by the Veh, ce b 
Officer, as things of duty and not of favour (63): Sir Edw. Coke 
Theſe inſtitutions produced fo ſurprizing an alteration in his Preface to 
in the Kingdom, that though before there was no the 9th Report 
poſſibility of travelling without arms, all places be- ($3) SPelmag, 
came now ſo ſecure, that when the King for the “ 
trial ſake cauſed golden bracelets to be hung up in the 
222 wy -—_ ventured to touch them. 7 
Sins might ſafely travel every where alone (64) ; /; 
nay Ingulfus * that if 6 perſon left his mo- * 
ney all night in the highway, he might find it un- 
touched the next morning. | 

[0] He regulated the Militia in ſuch a manner, 4s 
was moſt proper for the ſecurity of the Nation.] In 
order to prevent the kingdom from being infeſted 
any more by foreign enemies, he diſpoſed the Mi- 
litia in ſuch a manner, as enabled him to oppoſe 
any invaſion, if the Danes were inclined to renew 
their incurſions. He kept in each county a body of 
troops, and appointed ſeveral Prefe&ts or Comman- 
ders, and ordered ſome of the ſoldiers to garri- 
ſon the forts and caſtles, which he built, and o- 
thers to the ſervice of the field, as occaſion requir- 
ed. Theſe being divided into two bodies, the one 
went firſt and ſerved for a certain time, and then 
were relieved by the other, who ſtaid at home; and 
over all, as his Generalifimo, was his Princeps Mili. 
tia, who commanded in chief under the King; and 
we find that in his Will he tiles Ethelred Earl of 


Mercia, 


(6% Ma 
Weſtm. 7 
Godwin» 
337 

(66) Spel 
147, 14 


(6g) De 


Pantific. 


(70) Sx 
152, 1 


LIT 
235. 


(72) 5 


Mercia, his ſon-in-law, who bore that office, by this 
name. It appears likewiſe, that beſides this regular 
and ſtanding Militia, he conſtituted by way of colla- 
teral ſecurity, other Guardians of the kingdom againſt 
the irruptions of the Danes. Theſe were perſons of 
great power, and influence, and reputation, who 
conſtantly reſiding in the places of their charge, had, 
in defect of the ordinary proviſions, ſome extraordinary 
commiſſion for the common ſafety of the county. Thus 
we find Ceolmund the Earl conſtituted a Guardian 
5% Mah. in Kent (65) ; in Rocheſter Swithulf the Biſhop ; in 
2 an. 197. Eſſex Earl Brithulf; in London Earl Zthelred ; in 
Godwin fol. Dorcheſter Halard the Biſhop ; in Suſſex Eadulf; in 
337' Wincheſter the Biſhop Bertulf (66) and divers others 
(66) 8 jn ſeveral places, as Edred, Duke or Earl of Devon- 
cn N ſhire, who died in the year 900 (67), a month before 
(67) 1 Alfred's death, to whom he had been a faithful aſ- 
— f. Hun- ſiſtant in many battles (68). By this means, toge- 
— fol. 202. ther with a numerous fleet, Which was always ready 
n. 20. Ser to put to ſea, or cruiſing round the iſland, he kept 
Hearne's Notes the foreign Danes ſo much in awe, that during the 
on Spelman, 46 feſt of his reign, they durſt not attempt to make a 
ws deſcent. And for the ſame reaſon thoſe who were 

ſettled in the iſland, found themſelves conſtrained to 

continue quiet. 

[P] He gave all imaginable encouragement to trade 
and commerce, and ordered a great number of tradin 
ſhips to be built.] When he had by theſe wile 
regulations provided for the ſafety of the State, he 
endeavoured to make the people reliſh the fruits of 
peace, by introducing trade and commerce. He or- 
dered a conſiderable number of Merchant-ſhips to be 
built, which he let out to the principal Merchants 

for the encouragement of traffic. It is affirmed, 

that ſome of theſe Merchants traded as far as the 

Eaſt-Indies, from whence they imported ſeveral 

things before unknown to the Engliſh, Malmesbury 

(69) De Geftis (69) tells us, that Alfred ſent a preſent to the Indies in 

Parific. IL 2, honour of St. Thomas. Sigelin Biſhop of Sherborn 

was employd to deliver it, who performed that 

voyage ſucceſsfully, and brought back precious ſtones, 

perfumes, and other things, which were then great 

curiofities in England. But here we are not to 

ſuppoſe, that this voyage was performed by doubling 

the Cape of Good-Hope, but that the Biſhop paſſed 

the Straits, and landed at ſome of the ports in Pa- 

leſtine, and travelled the reſt of the way in Cara- 

vans ; or elſe re-imbarked upon the Red-ſea, and fell 

into the Arabian gulf, and coaſted along the Perſian 

ſhore till he came to the Indies. And i» ſhew — 

1 extent of the King's genius, we are told (70), that 

3 * there was in the Benton Library an old Memorial of 

a voyage of one Octher a Dane, performed by Al- 

fred's orders ſor the diſcovery of a North-Eaſt paſ- 

ſage. Part of this account has been publiſhed by 

„%% Vol 1. p. Hackluxt (71) and Purchas in his Pi/grim, from 

335. whom Sir John Spelman has tranſcribed it. In the 

Saxon tranſlation of Oroſius by King Alfred there is 

an exact relation of the Voyage of Octher and Wol- 

ſtan, who ſeems to have been an Engliſnman; but this 

is in ſeveral points different from the printed account 

of Hackluyt, as may be ſeen by conſulting it in the 

Appendix to the Latin tranſlation of Altred's Life 

(2) p. 205. ed. (72). He conſidered likewiſe the great want which 

Oxon. 15738, the kingdom laboured under of Artificers, as well 

as thoſe of nobler profeſſions ; and accordingly pro- 

cured them to come over from all parts and 

ſettle in England. So that his court was ſoon fre- 

vented with ſtrangers of all profeſſions, Gauls, 

Pata Armoric-Britons, Germans, Friſons, Scots, 

Welch, and others, whom he encouraged in the 
moſt liberal manner imaginable. 

[2] He promoted the intereſts of . which 
was at that time at a very low ebb in this kingdom.) 
That learning was univerſally neglected in this Prince's 
reign, appears from his letter to Biſhop Wultlig, 

refixed to his tranſlation of St. Gregory's Paſtoral, 
; this letter he tells the Biſhop, that * both the 
« Clergy and Laity of the Engliſh, were formerly 
« bred to letters, and made great improvements in 
 * the valuable parts of learning; that by the ad- 
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Trade and Commerce, and ordered a great number of trading ſhips to be built IB]; 
he promoted the intereſts of learning, which was at that time at a very low ebb in this 
Kingdom [2] ; and he is ſaid by a great many Authors to have founded the Univer- 


ſity 


% vantage of ſuch a learned education, the precepts 

« of oF or and loyalty. were well obſerved; the 

State flouriſhed, and the Government was famous 

for its condu in foreign countries. And with 

regard to the Clergy, they were particularly emi- 

nent for their inſtructions, for acting up to their 
character, and diſcharging all the parts of their 

* funftion; ſo that ſtrangers uſed to come hither 

for learning, diſcipline and improvement. But 

„now the caſe is miſerably altered, and we have 

need of travelling to learn what we uſed to teach. 

In ſhort knowledge is ſo entirely loſt among the 

«« Engliſh, that there are very few on this fide the 

Humber, who can either tranſlate a piece of La- 

tin, or ſo much as underſtand their common 

prayers in their mother- tongue. There were ſo 

* few who could do this, that I do not remember 

* one on the South-ſide of the Thames, when I 

came to the crown (73).” This univerſal igno- (754) Prafat, 
rance was occaſioned by the dreadful devaſtation edi Regir, 
which the Danes had made, who had not only acciden- 1 in Me. 
tally deſtroyed learning, while thro covetouſneſs N geriet lien 
they ſeized upon all places, in which there was any venſis, Oxon. 
proviſion. for it, but had with a particular malig- 1722. p. $7. 
nance towards learning, politeneſs, and religion, raged 

againſt the profeſſors of it and the profeſſion itſelf, 

burning books and houſes, and putting the men to 

the ſword. © And tho' by this ſcarcity at home, 

* as Sir John Spelman obſerves (74), the King was (74) Pag. 1324 
* forced to ſeek for learned men abroad, yet even 

* there alſo (in all places on this fide the Alpes,) 

Scholars and Men of learning were very ſcarce 

«© by reaſon of the like irruptions of thoſe Northern 

” ens into the South-Weſt parts of Europe, 

* which in every place produced much what the 

* ſame effects. But whereſoever the King could 

light of any men for his purpoſe, by all the means 

* he could he procured them to come over to him, 


« and help him in ſetting again on foot the know- 


* ledge of letters here in our land: and ſuch was 
his exceeding liberality in the entertainment of 
them, as that, notwithſtanding their ſcarcity, he 
* ſoon furniſhed himſelf with very choice men, 
of whom there are ſome that are to this day re- 
„ membred unto us.” Of this number was John 
Erigena or Scotus, an Iriſhman, who was a perſon 
of conſiderable learning, and a great Maſter of lan- 
guages, particularly the Greek, Chaldee, and Ara- 
bie; Aſſerius, ſirnamed Menevenſis from the mo- 
naſtery of St. Davids, of which he was a Monk, 
who wrote in the King's life-time an account of his 
actions, which is ſtill extant, and dedicated to Al- 
fred himſelf, but he lived not to continue it to the 
end of his reign ; John the Monk, famous for his 
skill in Logic, Muſic, and Arithmetic ; who is pro- 
bably the . whom he calls in the Preface to 
Gre * Paſtoral, John his Maſi-Prieſti, and who 
taught him among others, as he fays there, to un- 
derſtand and tranſlate that book. He had others of 
eminent learning, who were Saxons, natives of the 
Kingdom, and yet in regard. of the circumſtances 
of their procurement many of them may juſtly be 
number'd among thoſe, whom he had from foreign 
countries; as Werefrid Biſhop of Worceſter, who 
held that Biſhopric in the life of Burrhed King of 
Mercia; but the Danes invading Mercia, and ex- 
pelling Burrhed, Werefrid, whoſe province was in 
Mercia, was obliged to take refuge beyond ſea, - till 
he was reſtored by Alfred. Plegmond, a Mercian, 
to whom he gave the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 
and who is ſaid to have excelled all his contempo- 
raries in the knowledge of Divinity and the Scrip- 
tures. Dunwulph Biſhop of Wincheſter, who had 
a very low education, and had been the Neat-herd, 
in whoſe houſe the King in his diſtreſs had con- 
cealed himſelf; but Alfred finding him a man of 
excellent genius, and capable of a much ſuperiar 
employment, he got him inſtructed in learning; 
in which he made ſo great a progreſs, that the 


King raiſed him to the See of Wincheſter (75). (75) Maliteſ- 


But this ſtory is very much doubted by ſome wri- buy 242, Sw 
6 L | ters (76). Spelmap, p. 138. 
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ſity of Oxford [R]. Though he was capable himſelf of diſcovering the beſt means of 
promoting the public good, yet he always conſulted with others of eminent abilities [S]. 


(76) See Walk. ters (76). To theſe _ Men we may add Wulf. 
er's Net. in Vit. jig and ZEthelſtan Biſhops of London, Werebert Bi- 
ws rect —_— ſhop of Cheſter, and Wereolf a Prieft ; and particu- 
* Notes larly St. Neots, a man of extraordinary zeal for pro- 
upon Spelman, moting Religion. Theſe were the principal perlons, 
b. 138. whom the Kin made uſe of to recover his ſubjects 
from the diſadvantages of an illiterate education, to 
inform their underſtandings, dire& their conſciences, 
and poliſh their manners. By their aſſiſtance he was 
directed in his enquiry after men of abilities and 
robity, who being found out, were put into a me- 
thod of education, and furniſhed with opportunities 
of improvement. And thus in a ſhort time there 
were perſons enough of competent learning to fur- 
niſh the Engliſh Sees, and ſupport the character of 
Biſhops. And for fear the diſadvantage of the 
times ſhould be ſuch, that the learning of the pre- 
' ſent Clergy might die with them, and not deſcend 
upon their ſucceſſors, the King reſolved upon mak- 
ing ſome provifion for the inſtruction of poſterity. 
To this purpoſe he employed his Biſhops and other 
learned Men in tranſlating ſuch books, as were mo 
uſeful to the Clergy, into the Saxon language; and 
he undertook himſelf the tranſlation of Gregory the 
Great's Paſtoral — the duty of Biſhops and 
Prieſts, Several copies of this verſion were tran- 
ſcribed,” and ſent by him to every Biſhop's ſon with 
order that they ſhould be carefully preſerved, with 
this view, that if thro' the like occaſions the Church 
ſhould hereafter be obliged again to confer holy Or- 
ders upon men, who underſtood not the Latin tongue, 
they might learn their duty from hence. The Pre- 
face of this Paſtoral is written by way of letter to 
Wulfsig Biſhop of London. We ſhall give the rea- 
der a ſhort extract from it. © He conjures the Biſhop 
„ to communicate his knowledge, and transfuſe his 
« own good qualities as far as he can. Conſider, 
„ ſays he, what puniſhment we have reaſon to ex- 
« pect even in this life, if we neither take care of 
% our own improvement, nor conſult the benefit of 
« poſterity. We vainly value ourſelves upon the 


% name of Chriſtianity ; but alas! there are but a 


« few of us, who live agreeably to our profeſſion. 
« Theſe conſiderations made me reflect, that tho' 
« before the late times of rapine and devaſtation all 
« the churches of England were well provided with 
„ books, yet many people were little better for this 
« advantage, becauſe they were written in foreign 
« Janguages, which the people did not underſtand. 
« Now at firſt I was ſomewhat ſurprized to find 
« men of ſo great learning and piety, with whom 
« the country was plentitully furniſhed in former 
« ages, omit the tranſlation of at leaſt ſome part of 
„their Libraries. But this difficulty was eaſily re- 
« moved, when I conſider'd, that our anceſtors had 
% no apprehenſion, that we ſhould ever have ſunk 
« into this prodigious degree of ignorance ; and 
* therefore declined the tranſlating of books on 
« purpoſe ; imagining that the locking up of learn- 
ing in foreign languages would prompt men to 
* ſtudy and application, and by conſequence pro- 

« mote their improvement.” He proceeds then to 

obſerve, that * the Bible written in Hebrew was 

« tranſlated into Greek and Latin, and that all Chri- 

« ſtendom had ſome part of it render'd in their 

« own language. For theſe reaſons he thought it 

* adviſeable to tranſlate St. Gregory's Paſtoral into 

«« Engliſh; for tho' the late commotions had diſ- 

couraged learning, and made Latin an unintelligi- 

ble language, yet a great many of his ſubjects 

Were able to read Engliſh.” He informs Wulfſig 

that “ he had a deſign, that all the Engliſh, who were 

in any tolerable circumſtances, ſhould be obliged 

q to educate their children to read Engliſh before 
(77) Fide bras „ they put them to any trade; and if they intended 


at. Alfredi Re- . 
= * „to have them preferred to any degree of notice 


Wile's edition or and conſideration, they ſhould get them inſtructed 


Aſſerius Menev.]“ in Latin. And laſtly as to the ſenſe of the tranſ- 
b. 87, 88, Ke. © lation, he had govern'd himſelf by the directions 
740 6. 50 y 8 of Plegmond, Aſſerius, Grimbold, and John (77).” 
hook: 4, h 267. Theſe books were ſent to all the reſpective Sees, and 
and Spelman, p. each copy had a ſtyle or golden pen worth fifty marks, 
141, 14% 143- fix d to it; both which were laid up in the church, 


Neither 


and all people ſolemnly conjured not to remove ei- 
ther of them (78). (78) Spet 

[R] And he is ſaid by a great many authors to have Concil, wot : 
founded the Univerſity of Oxford.) From the prefa- b. 379, 380. ang 
tory Letter quoted in the preceding rentark we may „LI of A. 
ſee how ſtrong the King's inclinations were to pro. B * e Great, 
vide for the ſecurity of Religion, to revive the ſtu- 1 
dy of learning, and promote the happineſs of his 
people. To this purpoſe he mentions a ſcheme of 
founding ſchools throughout the Kingdom, from 
whence the Nation might be ſupplied for ever with 
3 accompliſhed in all ſciences both divine and 

uman, to ſerve the occaſions of State. How far 
this excellent project was executed by him, is diffi- 
cult to determine. However it is certain, that he 
ſettled a noble ſeat of learning at Oxford ; where he 
built and endowed four ſchools or colleges. In the 
firſt the Abbot Neots and Grimbold read Divinity ; 
in the ſecond Aſſerius taught Grammar and Logic ; 
in the third John, a Monk of St. David's, taught 
Wk 1 KN. Muſic; and in the fourth 

ohn Scotus profeſſed Geometry and Aſtronom f = 
Spelman ſays (80), that he ſettled a 1 hy of Bog. 
bout eighty Scholars under certain ſtatutes and re- 4d, vol. 1. book 
gulations; and Camden tells us, that he founded © 50d Spelman, 
but three halls or ſchools; the firſt at the end of 100 K 146. 
High- ſtreet for Grammarians, was called Litt/e-Uni- 
verfity-Hall : the ſecond in School-ſtreet for Philoſo- 


phy, was called Le/s-Univerfity-Hall ; and the third 


in High-ſtreet, more to the Weſt than the firſt, for 
Divinity was named Great-Univerſity-Hall. Theſe 
_— _ 1 thrown into one ſociety, 
and called by the name of Univerſity-College (81). (81) 14. 5. 
Brian Twine ſets the antiquity of G ed mach higher "TY 
than the reign of Alfred (82). But Sir John Spel- (32) Ste 1; 
man on the other hand ſeems pretty well aſſured, Apcloey. 
that this Prince was the firſt Founder (83). The exami- (84) Life of #1 
nation of the arguments urged on both ſides, would fred he Gra, 
lead us too far for the limits of our defign ; we ſhall P. 172, Ac. 
therefore refer the curious reader to the writers 
themſelves. 

[S] He always conſulted with others of eminent 
abilities. ]] He atv matters in ſuch 4 manner, 
that all reſolutions relating to the publick were to 
paſs through two diſtin councils. The firſl was the 
Privy-Counci}, to which none but thoſe, whom the 
King had a particular eſteem for, were admitted. 
Here all affairs were firſt debated, before they were 
laid before the ſecond or Great Council of the King- 
dom, which conſiſted of Biſhops, Earls of the Coun- 
ties, the King's Aldermen, and his chief Thanes, 
who were afterwards called Baron. When ſeve- 
* rally to every defect or evil appearance in the 
State, ſays Sir John Spelman (84), the King had (84) Spelman, 
provided a particular remedy ; then conſidering the p- 157, 138. 
«*« continual change and innovation that new-founded 
and growing States were neceſſarily ſubje& to, he 
held it not ſecure to leave the ſueceſs of all upon the 
* adminiſtration of the ordinances that he had already 

made; but that by continual and certain intelligence 
«* of the condition of the Commonwealth he might be 
« able to foreſee the coming evil and prevent it, or un- 
« dertaking it before it had gotten ſtrength, with 
« more facility redreſs it, he inſtituted, for a perpe- | 
* tual ordinance (85), that twice in the year, and (85) Le Ry #'- 
« oftner if need required, there ſhould be an aſſem- Vd ade 2% 
e bly (that is of the Great Council of the Kingdom, 4 . 
« the Biſhops and Nobles) held at London, to con- , , plus 
« ſult of the well governing of the Commonwealth. ſexe pur m/s 
« This (we muſt erin was an aſſembling of in temps de peace 
« the repreſentative body of the States ſettled by , 4/%7 © _ 
« fElfred in a formal and a conſtant courſe; not SEL 1 C. 
« that it was of one and the ſame form and ſolem- reit aus Jiſ- 
« nity with our later Parliaments ; but as the whole rices, quored ty 
6 a, was then entirely either in the hands of Sir Edo, ow. 
the Kings or of his Earls and Thanes, and all that © * 12 
« held lands under them, held them in ſuch ſub - 
« jeftion and dependence, as that they were wholly 
« at their Lords diſpoſe ; ſo. what was then ordained 
« by the King, his Earls and Thanes, was a binding 
« Law to the whole Kingdom; for that it was the 
« a&t of thoſe that had the abſolute intereſt, and did 
« involve the right of the reſidue of ſuch as 1 * 
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Neither were the virtues of his private life leſs remarkable than his public [7]. He 


« but their liege-men and vaſſals. As for the Bi- 
« ſhops, they were ever members of thoſe grand 
« councils and parties in the ſanftions of them; 
«+ befides that in reſpe of their temporal poſſeſſions, 
they had the intereſt of Thanes and Barons, the 
«« ſacred eſteem of their perſons and function, toge- 
„ther with their predominance of underſtanding, 
„ did not only make their votes equivalent to thoſe 
„of the Nobles, but even the whole act to have 
e the more reverend eſteem and acceptation.“ 

The ſame Author obſerves, that from this inſtitu- 
tion of the King it became a general cuſtom among 
his Saxon ſucceſſors to hold aſſemblies of their Bi- 
ſhops and Nobles conſtantly three times a year, at 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter and Whitſuntide, in ſolemn con- 
ſultation concerning the affairs of the Kingdom. 
Theſe aſſemblies were not held always in one place, 
but wherever the occaſion required, though moſt 
commonly in the place where the King kept his 
court and reſidence (86), This general Council or 
Aſſembly of the nation was called in Saxon Wittena- 

emot : and at preſent the Par/iament, a name taken 
from the French. It is very warmly diſputed, whe- 
ther the people had a right to ſend repreſentatives to 
the aſſembly ; but however that be, we ſee in theſe 
three councils the original of the Secret or Privy 
Councils, as well as the antiquity of Parliament. 

[T] Neither were the virtues of his private aſe 
leſs remarkable than his public.] If we conſider the 

eat and important affairs which he was engaged in 
or the publick good, we might imagine that he had 
no leiſure to mind his own private concerns. But he 
was one of thoie happy genius's to whom every 
thing” ſeems natural, and who are continually em- 
ployed without appearing to be ſo. He knew too 
well the value of time to loſe any part of it. So far was 
he from being like moſt Princes, who think that 
their high ſtation gives them the privilege of ſpend- 
ing all their time in diverſions and trifles, that he en- 
deavoured to make the beſt of every moment. He 
made a vow to ſet apart half of his time to the ſer- 
vice of God, as Aſſerius Menevenſis informs us (87) ; 
but William of Malmesbury (88), and others relate, 
that he divided the four and twenty hours of day 
and night into three parts; eight hours of which he 
ſpent in reading, writing, and prayer ; eight hours 
in ſleep and other refreſhments ; and the remaining 
third was employed in the affairs of government. 
This vow of his was not made in adverſity, when 
every perſon is inclined to be religicus, nor in his 
old age, when the world had firſt forſaken him, but 
in the vigour of life and in the height of his ſuc- 
ceſs (89). As the uſe of clocks and hour glaſſes was 
not then introduced into England, he meaſured the 
time by the means of wax-candles, twelve inches 


- long, with the diviſion of the inches marked on 
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them diſtinctly. There being ſix in number, and 
being lighted one after another, burnt four hours 
each, that is, every three inches an hour, ſo that 
the whole ſix phi! 

the watching of which was committed to the keepers 
of his chapel, whoſe office it was to put him in 
mind how each hour paſſed; and to prevent the 
wind from making them burn unſteadily, it is ſaid he 
invented the method of encloſing them in lanthorns 
(go). © His practice of devotion, ſays Sir John Spel- 
* man (91), was not after monaſtic renunciation, 
« forſaking labour and the converſation of men, in- 
« ſtead of the inticements of the world, but was 
« in a converſeable regularity, not only good in 
« itſelf, but profitable to all, and in a greater or leſ- 
e ſer degree more obvious to every man's imitation.” 
His inclinations for virtue and ſobriety were remark- 
able in the moſt critical periods of life. When he was 
in the heat of his youth, and the ſtrength of his paſ- 
ſions, he uſed to riſe in the night, walk privately into 
the church, and pray to God that he would fortify 
him with his grace againſt the irregular ſolicitations 
of his paſſions. And rather than run the riſque of 
a libertine practice, he begged, that ſome check 
might be put upon his health to ſecure his conduct, 
= abate the violence of deſire (92). * As his de- 
„ yotion firſt ſhewed itſelf in his youth, ſo it con- 
«* ſtantly accompanied all the actions of his whole 
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s laſted juſt twenty four hours, 


1% life; and though from his youth he was bred a 
« man of war, and continually exerciſed in the ne- 
« ceſſities of a barbarous and licentious war, yet 
„could not the roughneſs thereof diſtemper the na- 
« tural tenderneſs of his heart, nor any outrage of 
the barbarous enemy ſo harden it againſt pity, but 
that ſtill for all their provocations, he ſought out 
the way to ſhew mercy to them, never ſo truly 
« pleaſed as when he could bring the concluſion of 
« a war to theſe terms, as to make an exchange of 
his own temporal victory for an eternal conqueſt 
of them to his Saviour. No wrong, no damage ſo 
«« great, no advantage againſt them of ſuch conſe- 
«« quence, but that all might be remitted, if once they 
offered to embrace Chriſtianity ; the King's heart 
e never exceeding moderation, but when religion 
* overſoftened it in piety and ways of ſhewing mer- 
cy (93).” He uſed, whenever he was at leiſure, (93) 14. p. 20% 
to be either reading or queſtioning others to inform 
himſelf, or reaſoning with them upon religious ſub- 
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jects, in order to inſtruct them, never regretting ſo 


much the want of any thing in his country, as of 

men of virtue and learning, by whoſe help he might 

advance religion, virtue and knowledge, both in 

himſelf and others (94). His munificence and charity (24) Id. p. 20g. 
were extraordinary, as appears by the management of 

his fortune. He divided his revenues into two parts ; 

and then ſubdivided the firſt moiety into three ; with 

one third of which he paid the ſalaries of his court; 

another third was expended in buildings ; and the 

remaining third was beſtowed upon ſtrangers and in- 

digent perſons, who travelled hither. The other 

us was divided into four parts; one of which 

was diſtributed among the Engliſh, who were poor ; 

the monaſteries had a. . portion; the ſcholars 

had the third: and the churches and monaſteries be- 

yond ſea were preſented with a fourth (95). By his (9%) Anger, Me- 
revenues we mean his own Hereditary E/ate ; for nev. p. 64, 65. 
as Mr. Rapin obſerves, it was not cuſtomary in thoſe and Malmesbury 
days for Princes to levy taxes upon the people, in & « Regum 

. Its fol. IL 

order to ſquander the money in luxury and extrava- 

gancies, As for his genius, the ſtrength and univer- 

ſality of it was extraordinary. The new way of 


building ſhips, by which he gained the advantage 


over the Danes, was his own invention. He was an 
excellent Architect; he drew models with great 
beauty and exactneſs, and taught the Engliſh to build 
with more regularity and magnificence than former- 
ly (96). He was very conſtant in his devotion, and (96) Afr. Mes 
uſed to frequent the publick ſervice every day, and nev. p. 58. 
ſeldom miſſed any ſtated hours of prayer either by 
day or night. He was a Prince of great condeſcen- 
tion and inoffenſive pleaſantneſs in converſation ; eaſy 
of acceſs, and had nothing that was rough, contemp- 
tuous, or diſobliging in his behaviour (97). With 
regard to his reputation in the field, nothing can be 
better eſtabliſhed. He commanded in more battles 
than Julius Cæſar, diſtinguiſhed himſelf with all 
imaginable bravery, and fought up to the character of 
an Hero in Romance (98). © His courage, ſays Sir (98) Malmesb. 
John Spelman (99), was ſo preſent and innate in % Gf. Regum 
„ him, that fear could never make the leaſt mo- aw I. 2. fol. 
% mentary ſeiſure or miſgiving of his heart, though 
* it — aſſail'd him in ; $55 Bn and unexpected ac- on 8 
« cidents. Withall it was ſo rarely qualified, as that 
* how great ſoever it was, it was yet poſſeſſed with- 
* out that turbulent oftentation, that leſſer ſpirits 
*« are often clogged withall. His courage always 
roſe according to the exigence of the occaſion, 
« and having ſerved that, it quietly and without 
*« vapouring reſolved into that virtue, that he was 
„ next to make ufe of. Neither was his heart only 
„ conſcious of his valour, but it was actually ap- 
«« proved both to himſelf and others. For though 
« (by the privilege of a Prince) his conduct and 
„command in the war, might juſtly enough have 
« afforded him the title of Valiant; yet fortune 
*« would that the ſtrict trial both of his heart and 
* hands ſhould make his purchaſe of it; of both 
« which he often made particular demonſtration, to 
the great ſupport of his own party, to the terror 
of his adverſaries, and to the admiration of them 
* both. Solus adverſum peftus (ſaith Malmesbury) 
« hoſtibus offerre, ſolus inclinatam aciem reſtituere, 
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was eminent for his learning, and wrote ſeveral books [U]. We muſt not omit to obſerve 
that he employed his poetic talent in the nobleſt improvement of the minds of his ſubje&s 
[X]. He was highly eſteemed in foreign countries. He died in the two and fiftieth 
year of his age on the 28th of October 900 (n), having reigned twenty eight years 


« nota virtutis ſuæ ſpecie alienos territans, ſuos tor- 
« roboranss ſo little glorying the whilſt in what he 
« did, as we may judge that virtue rather in eſteem 
« with him for the ſervice it always did him, than 
« any way ſpecially affected, the natural bent of his 
« heart being wholly unto Literature, and therein, 
« above all ather, to the ſearch of Divine Know- 
edge, and that, not as it is attained by ſpeculation 
* only, but (which makes it truly Divine) as it is 
« perfected in the way of religious practice. | 
U] He was eminent for his learning, and wrote 
ſeveral books.) We have obſerved above (100), that 
he. had a very early inclination for learning ; and 
his progreſs in it > Mare was anſwerable. Tho' 
his wit was ſharp and univerſal, yet it was alſo ſtrong, 
induſtrious, and 1 of labour and ſtudy. He 
was a man of infinite application in reading, writ- 
ing, and collecting, and the books, which he tranſ- 
lated, were an unknown number, as Zthelwerd aſ- 
ſures us; In propriam verterat linguam volumina, 
numero ignoto, adeo varidꝰ, adeo perepim? c. And 
tho' the Saxon language was then very barren and 
deſtitute both of phraſe and originals, to expreſs 
what related to arts and ſciences, becauſe it had 
been but little uſed in Literature, yet his verſions 
were ſo full and proper and expreſlive, that they 
charmed the reader (101). Aſſerius tells us, that he 
was the beſt Saxon Poet of his time (102), an ex- 
cellent Geometrician, Orator , Philoſopher, Ar- 
chitect, and Hiſtorian, Mr. Bale in his Cen- 
turies (103) has given us a Catalogue of the 
works which he tranſlated, and thoſe which he 
wrote; and it is ſaid that the time of his compoſ- 
ing theſe Books, and making his Laws was about the 
year 893 (104). He wrote Breviarium guoddam col- 
leftum ex legibus Tr0jaxoRUM, GR ACORUM, Br1- 
TANNORUM, SAXONUM ET DaxoruUM. lib. 1. i. e. 
„ An Abridgment collated from the Laws of the 
« Trojans, Greeks, Britons, Saxons, and Danes, in 
„ one book.” Yifi - Saxonum Leges, lib. 1. 1. e. 
« The Laws of the Weſt-Saxons, in one book.” I. 
fituta guædam, lib. 1. i. e. “ Certain Inſtitutes, 
in one book.” Contra Fudices iniguos, lib. 1. 
i. e. Againſt unjuſt Judges, in one book.” Dia 
Sapientum, lib. 1. i. e. The Sayings of wiſe men, 
« in one book.” Regum Fortune varie, lib. 1. 
i. e. * The various Fortunes of Kings, in one book.” 
Parabalæ & Sales, I. 1. i. e. Parables and Jeſts, in one 
book. Acta Magiſtratuum, lib. 1. i. e. Acts of Magi - 
*« ſtrates, in one book.“ Collefiones Chronicorum, 
lib. 1. i. e. Collections of Chronicles, in one 
« book.” Manuale Meditationum, Lib. 1. 1. e. 
« A Manual of Meditations, in one Book.” His 
tranſlations into Saxon were as follows: Hormeſtarii 
Pauli Orofii, Lib. 1. Some are of opinion, that Al- 
fred was not the author of this Tranſlation or rather 
Paraphraſe of Oroſius (105). Paftorale D. Gregor, 
Libri 2. i. e. St. Gregory's Paſtoral, in two books.” 
Dialagus ejuſdem Gregorii, lib. 1. i. e. A Dia- 
« logue of the ſame Gregory, in one book.” But 
this was rather done at his command by Werefred 
Biſhop of Warceſter (106). Ge Anglorum Bede, 
lib. 5. i. e. Bede's Hiſtory of England, in five 
* books.” This was publiſhed by Mr. Whelock at 
Cambridge 1644, in folio, who obſerves, that it is ra- 
ther a paraphraſe than a tranſlation. BoZtius de Con ſola- 
tione, lib. 1. i. e. Bottius of Conſolation, in one 
book. This was publiſhed at Oxon in 8vo 1698, by 
Chriſtopher Rawlinſon , Gentleman-Commoner of 
Queen's college. Some are of opinion that Were- 
fred, Biſhop of Worceſter, was the author of this 
tranſlation ; and others ſay it was done by Aſſerius 
Menevenſis (107). Dr. Plot (108) tells us, that 
this tranſlation was made by Alfred at Woodſtock, 
for which he quotes a MS. in the Cotton Library. 
The King was ſo highly pleaſed with this book, that 
he always carried it about him in his boſom. Mol- 
mutine Leges, lib. 1. i. e. The Molmutian Laws, 


(dog, See Sher- “ in one book (109). Martiane Leger, lib. 1. i. e. 
r ngham de Ang 


The Martian Laws, in one Book.” Pſalterium 


and 


Davidicum, lib. 1. i. e. David's Pſalter, in one 
* book. Pabliſhed by Sir John Spelman in 4to. 
1640. The latter part of it was done by another 
hand. 'This tranſlation was the laſt, and that which 
concluded all his ſtudies, he being ſeized by death, 
before he had half finiſhed it, as Malmesbury (110) in- (to) De Gp, 
forms us, who likewiſe tells us of many other of . A. l. a. 
his works, tho' he names but few of them, and 
thoſe already mentioned. He is ſaid to have tranſ- 
lated ÆEſop's Fables out of Greek into Latin and 
Saxon (111). And the old MS. Hiſtory of Ely (112) (111) S My, 
quoted by Archbiſhop Parker in his Preface to Ae. Harne Nee 
rius Menevenſis, ſays, that the King tranſlated all „2 pelt, 
the New and Old Teſtament. Aluredus, aterrimi (1 12) Hi Eli. 
ingenii Princeps, per Grimbaldum & Joannem, doc- en/. I. 2. 
tino monachos tantum inſtructas, ut in brevi li- 
brorum emnium notitiam habuerit, totumgue novum 
& vetus Teſtamentum in eulogium Anglice gentis 
tranſmutaverit. And Bury of Boſton ſays, totum 
fert teftamentum in  linguam Anglicanam tranſtulit 
(113); i. e. He tranſlated almoſt all the Teſtament (113) Se Mr, 
“into the Engliſh language.“ Which words are very Hearne's Naw 
bably to be underſtood of the New Teſtament. Pon Spelman, 
at it is doubted whether Alfred really tranflated the © © 7 
whole Bible (114). It is ſaid, that he wrote a Com (774) 14. itia, 
mentary of his own actions, like Julius Cæſar; for 
Mr. Fox tells us{115), that he alſo himſelf compiled (115) Ad am, 
a ſtory in the Saxon Speech, called the Story of l- 373 
fred: But theſe words are ambiguous. However it 
—_ from the Chronicle called, Brute of England, 
that he wrote an Hiſtory (116). Oudin tells us (117), (716) Hearne, 
that there is a MS. in the Bodleian Library (118), in- Net vpon Speb 
titled, Flores ex divi Auguſtini Soliloguiorum libro (255) Conan 
collecti & Saxonict redditi ab Aluredo Rege Anglorum. de Scripte. 3 
i. e.“ Flowers collected from St. Auſtin's book of Script. Ecels. 
% Soliloquies; and tranſlated into Saxon by Alfred tom. 2. Ser g. 
« King of England.“ 33 
[X] He x his poetic talent in the nobleſt in- (118) - 
provement of the minds of his ſub jects.] The reader 5181. Cod. 70 
will be pleaſed to hear Sir John — upon this 
occaſion in his ſtrong and expreſlive ſtyle (110). (119) P. 20. 
* But conſidering with himſelf how weak the Re- 
formation was, that WN only upon outward 
terror and conſtraint, he applied all his thoughts 
to find ſome means, whereby he might inwardly 
*« reclaim their depraved minds, and = them off 
from the greedy purſuit of their vile affections. 
And whereas this was not otherwiſe to be effect- 
ed than by inſtruction, and by infuſion of precepts 
both divine and moral, that ſo they might become 
** Law-glvers unto themſelves, and out of conſcience 
*« abſtain from the things, that were evil; there 
wanted thoſe, that ſhould be the inſtruments of 
« ſuch a work, Preachers and Teachers of the word of 
* God, who with continual pains in inſtructing, ex- 
* horting, and admoniſhipg of them, might in time 
I beget a Reformation. Howſoever it was, the 
* King having apprehended the neceſſity of ſuch a 
work, no difficulty whatſoever, nor want of 
means could ſo diſcourage him, but that the defire 
and hope of doing an happy office unto. his peo- 
ple did much more ſet him forward in the en- 
* deavour. At laſt he fell upon the way, whereby 
it pleaſed God, in the old world, to infuſe into 
** barbarous people better thoughts, namely of re- 
* ligion, of juſtice, of civility, and of honour, not 
« by writings, (for the Barbarians could not read,) 
neither yet ſo much by preaching, (for they were 
« giddy and 12 in hearing) but divine wits, 
ö inſpired with more than human faculties, did in 
* ger, in fables, in ſongs, in proverbs, and the | 
like, (which they fitted to the humour and pleaſure 
of the People) ſo livelily expoſe either the defor- 
* mity of the preſent reigning vice, or the beauty 
and lovelineſs of the contrary virtue, as that while 
« the ſavage hearers (taken with delight of the 
«« witty expreflions) did retain and communicate 
them to one another, they by little and little con- 
« ſented to the aruth, that was contained in them ; 
and in the end became no lels captivate of the 
2 ah reaſon. 
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and fix months, and was firſt buried in the New-Abbey at Wincheſter, but afterwards re- 


moved to the Abbey of Hyde without the gates of that city. 


He married Alſwith 


the daughter of Arhelred Earl of the Gaines and of Edburgh his wife, deſcended of 

the King of Mercia, and by her had two ſons and three daughters; Edward his eldeſt fon 

ſucceeded him; his ſecond ſon and the youngeſt of his children was named Æthelwerd, 

and was educated a ſcholar, AEthelfleda his eldeſt daughter was married to Æthelred 

Earl of Mercia: Æthelgeow was a Nun, and Abbeſs of Æthelengey; and his youngeſt 

daughter named by ſome Ælfrith, and by others Æthelſwith, was married to Baldwin 

Earl of Flanders (o). It is believed that he was not in all things conformable to the (-) Spelman, f. 
See of Rome [7]. His life and actions have. been celebrated by the writers of thoſe 
times in the moſt magnificent manner, and particularly Henry Huntington, who has 


given an abſtract of his life in an epigram [Z]. 


«« reaſon, which they ſo propounded, than delighted 
«« with the wittineſs of their delivery.” Our author 
then ſhews, what uſe had been made of Poetry by 

the ancient Legiſlators; and that parables and fables 
were employed by Solomon and Chriſt in order to 
correct the vicious prejudices of mankind. Alfred, 
who was a great admirer of Solomon, 2 to 
have propoſed to himſelf the example of that King, 
and collected all the maxims of morality, which he 
could procure, eſpecially fuch as were extant in 
verſe in the Saxon tongue; upon which account he 
is faid to have been Saxonicorum Potmatum peritiſſi- 
mus. © As he collected what others had written, 
«© ſo he compoſed much himſelf, and obtained the 
« name of an excellent Poet, for his admired natural 
« parts, joined with ſo pious an uſe, and ſo happy 
cc effects of them. Whereby indeed he became a 
«© Poet of the rank of thoſe, that in ancient time 
«© have been ſo honourable, and who were as well 
« the Heroes of their times, as the Poets. As for 
„ his abilities that way, though the event of his 
<< Jabours hath made a ſufficient demonſtration of 
< them, becauſe it muſt needs be a powerful faculty 
„ that works a change in the manners of men con- 
4e trary to their own affections; whereas to have 
« done it but indifferently well in Poetry had been 
% as good as to have done nothing; 

6c Mediocribus eſſe Poetis 
« Non Dii, non homines, non conceſſere columnæ. 


And again; 


« Non ſatis eft pulchra eſſe poemata, dulcia ſunts, 
« Et quocunque volunt animum auditoris agunto. 


« Yet the Monk of Malmesbury has expreſly teſti- 
„ fied of him, that no man was more ſharp and 
quick of apprehenſion than King Alfred, nor 
more elegant in the delivery of what he con- 
„ ceived. And Zthelwerd avoucheth that his tranſ- 

* lation of Bottius was ſuch as that it would paſho- 

„„ nately and even to tears affect the hearers of it. 

„The King thus endowed by nature, and furniſhed 

„ by his own induſtry ceaſed not to hunt out and 

* purſue all occaſions of inſtrufting his people, 

„ deſcending often from the awe and terror of a 

« Sovereign to give the hearer more freedom in 

© the way of learning, with great judgment inter- 

« mixing mildneſs and reproof, pleaſantneſs and ſe - 

« riouſneſs, until he either won or compelled all 

« ſorts of — young and old, ignoble and noble, 

«« yea his Biſhops, Earls, and Prefects of Counties, 

« to receive the impreſſions of his teaching, and in 

« a ſhort time brought it to paſs that learning and 

« civility, which formerly had been in contempt, 

« became the only thing in —_— and generally 

(120) Spelman, deſired of every man(120).” There is in the Cot- 
F. 124, 125- ton Library a MS. Collection of divers precepts and 
l inſtructions of Alfred tending to this purpoſe ; but 
they are not his original work in the Saxon language, 

but a miſcellaneous colle&ion of ſome later author in 

old Engliſh. The beginning of them intimates, that 

there had been ſome aſſembly of the chief perſons of 

both orders of the Kingdom at Sifford, now Shifford 

(121) See Dr. near Bampton in Oxfordſhire (121), and that the 
70 ON King had conſulted with his Clergy, Nobles, and 
& 2.4 7 % others, about the manners and government of the 
people, and delivered ſome grave admonitions and 

inſtructions concerning the tame, in order to te 


Lo 
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ALFRED 


publiſhed throughout the Kingdom (122). Mr. Hearne (122) See Spel- 

tells us (123), that amongſt Sir Kenelm Digby's ISS. man, p. 126, 

number IV in the Bodleian Library is another Tract (123) Notes p- 

called A#!fred's Proverbs, which is of a late date, and on Spelman, P. 

contains ſome Rhapſodies about the different condi- 

tions of man's life. Dr. Hickes has printed ſome 

part of it in his Theſaurus Ling. Sept. (124). . ., (124) P. 2226 
IT] Conformable to the Ste of Rome.) Sir John 

Spelman concludes (125), that he was not entirely at- 125) P. 219, 

tached to that See, tho? in ſpiritual matters he rever- &c. 

enced the Pope, according to the doftrine of thoſe 

times, as univerſal Vicar, but exerciſed his royal au- 

thority abfolutely ; upon which account they ſeem 

to have declined contending with him ; and there- 

fore, tho it. had happened, that all the Biſhoprics of 

Weſt-Saxony, viz. Winchefter, Cornwal, Shirburn, 

Wells and Cridda, were for three whole years toge- 

ther vacant, and only under the care of the Arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury until the time -of the King's 

death, yet we do not hear of any offence taken at 

Rome ; but when they nat Da | as long vacant in 

his ſon Edward's time, the firſt news of reſeatment, 

that he heard of, was a curſe and an excommunica- 

tion. Alfred took likewiſe a method, that threatned 

the foundation of that univerſal ſovereignty, which 

in thoſe times of darkneſs begun to raiſe itſelf, by 

reſtoring the ſecond commandment, which had been 

order'd by their authority to be omitted in the Deca- 

logue under the countenance of the ſecond Nicene 

Council; but eſpecially by reviving learning, and 

giving orders for a general tranſlation of all kinds of 

books relating to Religion, and eſpecially thoſe of 

the Old and New Teſtament. We find no Men of 

learning ſent from Rome to aſſiſt him in the re- 

vival of arts and ſciences, tho' he often ſent thither 

his preſents and oblations, which were returned 

with their holy favours of another kind. There is 

no intercourſe of Legates upon record ; no interpol- 

ing in the councils and regulations of the Church ; 

no Bulls of privilege for the new Abbies of Win- 

cheſter and Athelny erected by him (126); and what is (126) Collier, 

more remarkable, he entertained John Scotus Erigena, #<< Hit. v. 

and treated him with great regard, tho" the latter Was 151 * * pa 

proſecuted by the Pope for having written ſomething * 

contrary to the ſentiments of the See of Rome. 

This ſhews, that the correſpondence between Eng- 

land and Rome was not very cloſe; and that this 

Prince and the Engliſh Church were not ſervilely 

governed by that See. Mr. Obadiah Walker (127), tho' (127) Nee. in 

he had not, at the time when he wrote his Notes upon Tn ed. 

Sir John Spelman, diſcovered himſelf to be of the , P. 171, 

Romiſh Church, endeavoured to confute theſe argu- 


ments, and ta ſhew, that Alfred ſtood _ fair with 2 


that Church; and upon the occaſion of Sir John 

Spelman's obſerving, that the reaſon of that King's 

not being canonized, was becauſe he had been no 

favourite of the See of Rome (128), he tells us, chat (128) Spelman, 

there is no ground for that remark, and that he is p. 219. 

called Beatus, i. e. Blefled,” by Ailredus Rhieval- 

lenſis, and the character of Saint is aſcribed to him 

in the Life of Edward the Elder; and that his name 

ſtands in the Calender of the Eng//b Martyro/ogy, 

printed 1608, under the 28th of October (129). (129) Not. in 
UZ] 4n atfira# of his life in an Ejigram.] The ram Hd. 

veries are not inelegant, conſidering the time when Mg. P. 71. 

they were written. 


Nobilitas innata tibi probitatis honorem, 

Armipotens Alfrede dedit : probitaſque laborem ; 

Perpetuumgue labor nomen, cui mixta dolcri 
6 M | Gaudia 
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4 Anglet. tom. 
liv. J+ p- 158, 
169. W. Malm. 
de Geft. Reg. 
An lib. 1, c. 3. 


ALFRED or ALFRID, natural ſon of Oſwy King of Northumberland, Was 
tnade by his father King of Deira, which did not much 5 the Deirians [A]; fo 


that as ſoon as they heard of Oſwy's death, they revolte 


againſt Alfred and ſubmit- 


ted to Egfrid, Oſwy's legitimate ſon, who had ſucceeded his father in the Kingdom of 
Bernicia, and who by the revolt of the Deirians became King of all Northumberland 
6 A. p. 670. (a). Alfred retired into Ireland [B], where he applied himſelf to ſtudy, and made 
(+) Rapin, Hi3- a conſiderable progreſs in learning (), conſidering the time in which he lived. Egfrid 


having been killed in a battle 


ainſt the Picts, and leaving no iſſue, the Northumbri- 


ans invited Alfred, who was ſtill in Ireland, to come and take poſſeſſion of the crown. 
Before his arrival the Picts made themſelves maſters of part of Bernicia, and the Welch 
took two Provinces, which anciently compoſed the Kingdom of Areclute, and became 


now the Kingdoms of Lenox and Cumberland. Alfred being ſeated on the throne of 


Northumberland could never wreſt thoſe Provinces out of the hands of the Welch, 
and it was with great 8 he could keep his own Kingdom, which was often 


attacked by his neighbours. 


e died in 705, having reigned about twenty years after 


ce) Rayin, ibid, his reſtoration (c); Simeon of Durham ſays (d), he reigned but nineteen years. He was (4) 4 Tay. 
ſucceeded by his ſon Oſred (e). He had been educated by the famous Wilfrid, for whom 1% 44; 


P · 169. 


b) We have 

given ſome ac- 

count of this 
Council, in the 

article of AIL- 
BERT, Rem. 
BJ. 


(1) See Rapin, 


Hift. d Ang. tom. 


during his father's life he procured the Biſhoprick of York (J). 
removed from his Biſhoprick by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Alfred reſtored him (% Ren vi, 


Wilfrid having been 


4652 De cem. 


tom. 1. col. 91. ; 


to it the ſecond year of his reign over the Northumbrians, but finding this Prelate too ibs. ** 
haughty and enterpriſing he depoſed him again, and was prevailed upon ſome years 
after to reſtore him a ſecond time (g). We ſhall give in a note an account of the rea- 


ſons why Wilfrid was depoſed [C]. 


Gaudia ſemper erant, ſpes ſemper mixta timori. 

Si modo victor eras, ad craſtina bella pavebas : 

Si modo viftus eras, ad craſti na bella parabas. 

Cui veſtes ſudore jugi, cui ſica cruore 

Tincta jugi, quantum fit onus regnare, probarunt. 

Nen fuit immenſi quiſquam per climata mundi, 

Cui tot in adverſis vel reſpirare liceret. | 

Nec tamen aut ferro contritus ponere ferrum, 

Aut gladio potuit vite finifſe labores. 

Fam poſt tranſactos vite regnique dolores, 

Chriftus ei fit vera quies, — perenne. 

That is, 

« Thy innate nobleneſs, O mighty Alfred, 

« Form'd thee all good; thy goodneſs made thee 
« active 

« Inev'ry great purſuit ; thy virtuous labours 

« Crown'd thee with honour laſting as the world. 

« Thy joys were mix'd with grief, they fears with 
% hope. 

« If Victor — you dread the morrow's battle: 

« If conquer'd, you prepare for next day's fight, 

« Undaunted, and ſtill greater from your fall. 

« Your unremitting toil, your ſword all reeking 

« With hoſtile ſlaughter, hew how vaſt the burthen 

« To execute the functions of a Crown. 

« None ever equall'd your diſtreſs ; and none 

« With equal courage bore the dreadful trial. 

« In vain ycu fought for reſt amidſt the rage 

£ And dread alatms of war, till rais'd above 

„This lower earthly orb, you found with Chriſt 

«« Bliſs undiminiſh'd, and a crown immortal.” = 


[4] Which did not much pleaſe the Deirians.] The 
reaſon of their diſlike was not perhaps, that Alfred 
was a baſtard ; but in all probability they were afraid, 
that if the Kingdom of Northumberland, which at 
that time was under one King, came to be divided 
again, it might occaſion wars, which would be very 
deſtructive to them, as they could not but know by 
the experience of former times (1). We may ob- 
ſerve here, that Northumberland contained anciently 


* 3. P. 154» the whole country between the Humber and the 


167. 


river Tweed. That country was divided into two 
parts; the firſt, called Deira, contained what lies be- 
tween the Humber and the Tees; the ſecond, cal- 
led Bernicia, contained the country between the 


(2) Ricard. Ha- Tees and the Tweed (2). 


guſtald. ap. Rog · 


Twyſd. Hiſt. 
Ang. Script. de- 
cem. tom. I. 
Col. 285. 


(3) De Ggf. Reg. 


Ang. I. 1. ap. 


HF. Savile, Rer. 


Ang. Scrip. poſt 


Bedam, p. 21. 


B] Alfred retired into Ireland.) William of 


2E. ſays (3), that though Alfred was Oſwy's 
eldeſt ſon, yet the faction of the Nobles thought him 
unworthy of the crown, becauſe he was a baſtard; 
and that he retired into Ireland, either being forced 
to it, or out of anger and indignation. He adds, 
that Alfred being out of the reach of his brother's 
hatred, and enjoying a great deal of leiſure, applied 


We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Alfred aſ- 
ſiſted at the council of Whitby (5), in which he maintained the opinion of the 


church 


himſelf to learning, and filled his mind with Philo- 
ſophy. Bale tells us (4), that Alfred retired into ſome 
Iſland of the Scots; but beſides, that this is contra- 


(f) Ricatduy 
Haguſtald. apud 
Tuyden, ubi 


Jepra, Col. 


(&) a 


ſupra, P. 251, 


252. 


(4) Balæus, V. 
luft. — 


dicted by all the ancient Hiſtorians, it is more proba- Sc. Cer. 1. 


ble that Alfred ſtudied among the Iriſh, than among 
the Scots, fince he always ſeemed devoted to the 
principles of the church of Rome, which were re- 
ceived in Ireland, whereas the Scots at that time uſed 
to follow the practice of the eaſtern churches. 

[C] We ſhall give an account of the reaſons why 
Wilfrid was depoſed.) To give the reader a clear no- 
tion of theſe reaſons, we muſt lay before him what 
happened after the Council of Whitby. The Pope's 
party having prevailed in that Council, Coleman Bi- 
ſhop of Holy-Iſland (5), and the other Scotch Cler- 
gymen returned into their country. Tuda was made 
Biſhop in Coleman's ſtead ; but he dying ſoon after, 
Alfred defired that Wilfrid, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf very honourably in the Counci!, might be 
made Biſhop of York, (the Epiſcopal See being ſtill 
in- Holy-Iſland.) Wilfrid was commanded to go to 
Paris to be ordained by Ailbert or Agilbert Biſhop of 
that city. But Wilfrid ſtaying too long abroad, the 
Biſhoprick was given to Ceadda or Cedda, who 
was conſecrated by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Wil- 
frid being returned into England was ſurprized to 
find his See filled up by another; however he durſt 
not complain of Alfred, who was then King of Deira, 
and retired into a Monaſtery. Some time aſter 
Theodore, who had lately been made Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, making the viſitation of all the Bi- 
ſhopricks of England, came to York, and cenſured 
ſeverely Cedda, becauſe he had procured himſelf to 
be conſecrated by. the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Cedda 
ſubmitted with humility to whatever the Archbiſhop 
would command him. Theodore charmed with this 
reſignation conſecrated him again, but at the fame 
time ordered him to retire into a Monaſtery, that 
he might make room for Wilfrid, for whom the two 
Kings deſigned the Biſhoprick of York. Though 
Bede has not thought fit to tell us for what reaſon 
Cedda was removed from his See, after he had been 
conſecrated a ſecond time, yet it is eaſy to gueſs that 
Theodore had been prevailed upon by the two Kings ; 
for there was, it ſeems, no reaſon to remove Cedda, 
ſince, if his former conſecration had not been legal, 
that defect was now ſupplied by his having been con- 
ſecrated again, Wilfrid was extremely proud and 
haughty ; he ſupported himſelf only by the favour 
of King Oſwy and of Alfred ; but Oſwy being dead, 
and Alfred baniſhed, the Biſhop had not much interelt at 
the court of Egirid, and his pride made him at lat 
loſe his Biſhoprick. When he was depoſed, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury divided the Kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland into two Dioceſes ; the firſt n 


fol. 45, werſs, 


(5) The Epiſc- 
pal See had ber 
tranſlated from 
York to Fol- 
Iſland in the 
time of Aidan, 
(fee his Article) 
and was atter- 
words ag in tran- 
ſlated to York. 


(i) Rayin, 
ſupra, * 


{k) Baleus 
. Mag? 
gan, Script 
1. fol 45; 


(i) ein, #51 
ſupra, p- 243» 


„V. 


ALF 


church of Rome (i) concerning the time of celebrating Eaſter, though King Oſwy 
his father was of a contrary opinion. Bale ranks our Alfred amongft the learned 
men of Great Britain, and tells us that in order to terminate the diſputes concerning 


Coludius (&). 


all the country of Deira, and the Epiſcopal See of it 
was at York ; the ſecond contained the country of 
Bernicia, and the Epiſcopal See thereof continued in 
Holy-Ifland. Some time after Archbiſhop Theodore 
erected another Biſhoprick at Haguſtad in Northum- 
berland. When King Alfred had ſucceeded Egfrid, 
Theodore, being very old and finding he could not 
live long, repented of what he had done againſt 


0% Baleus, 2 þ | 
2 — 4 2 the celebration of Eaſter, he wrote ſeveral letters to Coleman, and one to Adaman 
1. fol 45, verſo. 


\ 


the Biſhoprick of York, and annexed to that of 


Haguſtad ; he pretended that whatever Theodore had 
done was void, as having been effected without a 
ſufficient power and authority. His pretenſions in 
this reſpe& were pethaps well grounded, but he ated 
with ſo much haughtineſs, that he met every where 
with perſons who oppoſed him: Alfred himſelf had 
ſuffered ſo much from his inſolent temper, that he 


507 


Wilfrid, and entreated King Alfred to reſtore him to at laſt depoſed him a ſecond time (6). Richard Prior 56 Rapin, «6; 

his Biſhaprick, which was done accordingly. The of Haguſtad ſays that Wilfrid was depoſed only be /upra, p. 247— 

See of Holy-Iſland being then vacant, Boſa, Biſhop cauſe he was falſely accuſed by the King himſelf; and 251. 

of York, was tranſlated to Holy-Ifland, and Wilfrid by ſeveral Biſhops, of having violated the commands 

eſtabliſhed at York. He was no ſooner ſettled again of Theodore Archbiſhop of Canterbury (7) ; but that (5) Ricard. Ha- 

in his Biſhoprick, but he undertook to alter all that Author is not much to be credited in this, ſince it is guftald: ap. 

had been done in the North, whilſt he was under plain from his writings, that he intended only to Twy#ſden, _ 

the King's diſpleaſure. He reſolved to unite again give us a panegyrick upon Wilfrid, and not a true?“ Col. 296. 
a the Bilhoprick of Haguſtad to that of Vork; he hiſtory of that Prelate. He was again reſtored to his 

claimed all the revenues that had been taken from Biſhoprick after Alfred's death (8). P. (8) Ad. ibid. 


ALFRED ſon of Ethelred II King of England was ſent by his father to Ri- 
| chard II Duke of Normandy, with Emma his mother and Edward his younger bro- 
% A. P. 1015. ther (a); the reaſon of it was, that Sueno King of Denmark having invaded England, 
had made himſelf maſter of almoſt the whole country, which obliged Ethelred to fol- 
(4) W. Malm. low very ſoon his wife and children (O). Sueno dying ſoon after, Ethelred returned 
« Ges Re. into England, and was reſtored to the throne by the Engliſh, though the Danes had 
« 10. In Rer. proclaimed Canute King of England. Ethelred dying about a year after his return 
dr. Sript. into England, Edmund his ſon by his firſt wife ſucceeded him, but Canute had ſtill a 
Henr. Saville, very great party, being ſupported by all the Danes who were come into England. 
2 Edmund having been murthered by order of Edrick Streon his brother-in-law in the 
ear 1017, Canute made himſelf maſter of the whole country. But fearing leſt the 
children of Edmund ſhould diſpute the crown with him, he ſent them out of England, 
with orders to the perſon who conducted them to kill them in their voyage, but his | 
command was not obeyed, as we have obſerved in another place (c). Canute was til eg 21 2 
very uneaſy on account of Edmund's brothers who were in Normandy, and would have anicte Al. 
been extremely glad, if he could have deſtroyed them. But he did not know how to RED. 
get them out of the hands of Richard their uncle ; and he,was afraid that this Prince, 
| who was very powerful, might one time or other undertake to reſtore them to the 
throne of their anceſtors. He thought the beſt method to prevent this danger was to 
draw Richard into his intereſt by deſiring of him Emma for his wife, and offering one 
of his ſiſters to that Duke. The propoſal was accepted; Richard married Eſtrithe 
Canute's ſiſter, and Emma was married to Canute. Alfred and Edward his brother 
were ſo exaſperated at this marriage, that they could not forbear yy publickly 
their diſcontent. And indeed they had very good reaſons to complain, ſince Emma 
had conſented by her marriage contract, that the children ſhe ſhould have by Canyte, 
ſhould be acknowledged as lawful heirs to the crown of England, by which means ſhe 
deprived the children ſhe had by Ethelred of their birth- right (d). After the death of (4) Rapin, . 
Canute;-Harald his ſon by his firſt wife was made King of England by the intrigues in. . 2 «Gig 
of the Earl Goodwin; and Hardicanute, Emma's ſon by the late King, enjoyed only 
the crown of Denmark. Emma was very much offended at this, but finding he could 
not at that time raiſe her ſon Hardicanute to the throne of England, ſhe thought it 
would not be impoſſible to procure the crown for one of Ethelred's ſons, being in 
hopes that theEngliſh would ſupport her with all their forces in favour of a perſon who 
was deſcended from their ancient Kings. To effect this deſign ſhe was obliged to act 
with great prudence and diſſimulation. It was neceſſary that her ſons ſhould come over 
into England, to raiſe a party in their behalf; but at the ſame time it was no leſs ne- 
ceſſary to give no ſuſpicion. nor jealouſy to the King. Emma therefore thought pro- 
r to live in ſuch a manner as might perſuade Goodwin, that ſhe would not in the leaſt 
meddle with ſtate affairs. She kept her ſelf ſhut up in Wincheſter, employed only in 
acts of piety and devotion, as though ſhe minded nothing but her ſalvation. When 
ſhe judged that the King was perſuaded that ſhe did not in the leaſt concern herſelf with 
politicks, ſhe deſired leave that the Princes her ſons, whom ſhe had not ſeen ſince ſhe 
was married to Canute, might come and viſit her at Wincheſter. Her requeſt was 
ranted, and Alfred arrived with his brother at Wincheſter (e). A great many per- (e) A. D. 1037. 
ons, who were true Engliſhmen, immediately reſorted ro Wincheſter to wait upon the 
young Princes ; Goodwin ſoon perceived Emma's deſign, and acquainted Harald with 
the danger he was in, and told him at the ſame time, that the conſpiracy not being yer 
ripe for execution, could eaſily be prevented, and that the only way to be free from 


all danger, not only for the preſent, but alſo for the future, was to kill the two 7 N 
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(f)) Ibid. p. 417- 


$19» 


{1 In Chron, ap. 


Rog. 'Twyſden, 


King muſt affe& a 
the ſnare. 


Horald approving this project, Goodwin told him, that to execute it ſecurely,” the 
perfect tranquillity, in order to draw Alfred and his brother into 
When they had ſtaid ſome time at Wincheſter, the King invited them to 


ſs a few days at court before they returned into Normandy. This invitation made 
{mma extremely uneaſy. She knew very well that it was impoſſible for her ſons to 
make intereſt among the Noblemen without appearing at court ; but the was afraid to 


truſt them in the hands of a King, whoſe intereſt it was to have them deſtroyed. 


In this 


perplexity ſhe ah. the beft expedient was to ſend Alfred her eldeſt fon to the nk | 
d 


and to keep Ed war 


with her, thinking that if Harald had ſome ill deſign he wou 


not execute it till he had both the young Princes in his power, ſince. it would be in vain 


to kill one, whilſt the other was ſtill alive. 


Goodwin, being well pleaſed to ſee his 


project begin to ſucceed, obtained from the King a commiſſion to go and meet Al- 


tred, under 
care to tr 


retence of doing him honour, but his ſecret reaſon was that he did not 
any other perion with the execution of his deſign. The young Prince 


and the Normans who attended him were at firſt charmed with the marks of diſtinction 
they received from Goodwin; but that ſatisfaction was ſoon changed into the utmoſt 
conſternation, when they found that the Prince and all his attendants were arreſted in 
the caſtle of Guilford, where they had alighted under pretence of refreſhing themſelves. 
Alfred was immediately conducted to Ely, and confined in a Monaſtery after his eyes 


had been put out, He had hardly time to be ſenſible of his misfortunes, ſince he died 


a few days after, either of grief, or becauſe his death was haſtened ; for Goodwin 
was afterwards accuſed of having killed him, Edward hearing what had happened to 
his brother, retired immediately into Normandy ; and Emma, being commanded 


to leave the Ki 


ngdom, retired to the court of Baldwin Earl of Flanders. 


This 1s the 


account which Rapin gives us ), without quoting any authority; but other Authors 


differ from him in ſeveral par ticulars, of which we ſhall take notice in remark [A]. 


4] Other authors differ from him Rapin] in ſe- 
veral particulars.] The account, which John Bromp- 
ton (1) gives us of Alfred is very different from Ra- 
pin's. Here follows what that author tells us. After 


Hit. Ang. Scrip. « the death of Hardicanute, the Noblemen of Eng- 


Decem, Lond. 
1652. fol. tom. 


« land being glad to be delivered from the power 


1. Col. 934. &c. 4 of the Danes, ſent Embaſſadors to Alfred and Ed- 


(2) See the Re- ©« 


mark [BI of 


the article Al- 


DRED. 


belly, they took part of his guts, which they tied 


ward, who were in Normandy; acquainting them 
« that they might ſafely come into England, and 
« that Alfred ſhould be raiſed to the throne. The 
« Earl Goodwin, who had married a daughter of 
« King Canute, intending, as ſome thought, to ſeize 
« the crown either for himſelf or for his ſon Ha- 
« rold, reſolved to kill the two oung Princes, as 
„ ſoon as they arrived. Other Hieran ſay, that 
« Goodwin, (who, had allo a daughter), knowing 
« that Alfred en a man of great virtue, would 
« diſdain to marry his daughter, hated him for that 
« reaſon, and relolved to kill him, that be might 
marry his daughter to Edward, who being 
« young and unexperienced, would not ſcruple it. 

The Embaſſadors being arrived in Normandy found 
„only Alfred. Edward being gone into Hungary, 

to meet his nephew the ſon of King Edmund (2). 
« Alfred embark'd immediately with ſeveral of his 
mother's relations, and a great many other Nor- 
„ mans, and arrived in England. This gave Good- 
« win a fair opportunity to raiſe ſuſpicions in the 
4 minds of the liſh againſt Alfred; be repre- 
«« ſented to them, that Alfred was accompanied by 
a great number of Normans, to whom he had 
„ promiſed the lands of the Engliſh ; that therefore 
„it was not fafe for them to ſaffer thoſe foreigners 

to ſettle in the country. Goodwin having ſaid 
„ this, went to Southampton, where Alfred was 
© landed, and having congratulated him on his ar- 
« rival, he offered to conduct him to London, where 
the Nables, as he ſaid, expected him to raiſe him 
to the throne. .. . Alfred promiſed, that if he-was 
% made King, he would eſtabliſh ſuch Laws, as 
would be acceptable both to God, and, to his peo- 
„ple. But the traytor Goodwin had giyen orders 
« to his attendants to ſeize Alfred and his Normans ; 
« which was done accordingly ; they killed nine in 
ten of all the Normans; and finding that thoſe 

that remained were ſtill too numerous, they dil- 
6c patched every tenth man of them. They ſent; 
« afterwards Alfred to Ely, where they put out his 
« eyes, and confined him to a monaſtery, where in 
a little time he died in the moſt} cruel tormeuts: 
«+: For. ſome authors relate that having opened his 


* t0.a poſt, and forced him with iron ſpikes to turn 


don (4) agrees with John Brompton. 


ALI 


« round it, till all his bowels were pulled out of his 

% belly. Primordiis viſterum ejus ambilico aperto 

t extrattis, & ad ftipitem ligatis, ipſum tanti; vici- 

« bus ſtimulis ferreis circumduxerunt, donec noviſſima s 
t viſcerum extrahebantyr (3). The Engliſh Noble- (3) Joh. Home- 
* men, who were not of Goodwin's party, hearing ©" pry 
„in what manner Alfred had been betrayed and ,,* 935 
% murthered, were extremely concerned, and {wore 

that the traytor deſerved a more cruel puniſhment, 

© than that which the Earl Edrich had ſuffered, who 

* had killed King Edmund, ſurnamed Tronfide. 
They refolved to have Goodwin ſeized, but 

„ he being fled into Denmark, all his eſtate 

« was confiſcated. However ſome pretend that Al- 

© fred was not killed then, but during the reign of 

« King Harald. They ſay, that Edward, Alfred's 

** brother, being diſpleaſed that Harald ſhould reign 

in England, came with forty ſhips and a great 

* number of Normans, to Southampton, where he 
landed and plundered the country; but being at- 

* tacked by the Engliſh, he returned into Normandy, 

* with a great booty. That at the ſame time Alfred 

© landed with ſome ſoldiers in another place; and 
„being kindly entertained by Goodwin, he was 

*« treacherouſly ſeized in the night-time by that 

* Earl's command, who ſent. him to King Harold, 

* by whoſe orders his eyes were put out, and he 

« was killed.” Others, adds Jo. Brompton, relate 

this. otherwiſe ; and here he gives us an account 

which is pretty much the ſame with that of Ra- 

pin, only he differs from him in placing Alfred's 

death under the reign of Hardicanute, whereas Ra- 

pin places it under that of Harold. Brompton adds, 

„% that ſome authors affirm, that“ Emma herſelt 


- © conſented to the death of her ſon, and likewiſe (4) . Savill-, 


gave poiſon to Edward,” for fear perhaps left Har- I Ave. Ser. 
dicanute her ſon by her ſecond husband ſhould loſe 1 be 
the crown. However that be, John Brompton ob- 7.7, G,. R. 
ſerves, that according to the ancient Chronicles, it is %. l. 2. c 14 
robable that Alfred's death did not happen till after op. . p. 77: 
rdicanute's death. And indeed Henry of Hunting- (e) Annat. My 
But William f 7 © 
Malmesbury (5), Roger de Hoveden (6), Henry de (7 4 Twyſdn 
Knyghton (7), the Chronicle of Mailros (8), and ſe- 15; fe, col 
vera] others place the death of Alfred in the ſame 2329, _ - 
year as, Rapin,, viz, A. D. 1037. The account on wont 
which Rapin gives- of Alfred's death, was grounded ,- * 41. ..,. 
only upon a common report, as William of Malmeſ— (8) Ad. Al 
bury tells us, who adds (9), that he dates not give 1036, whore Al 
| 1 fred is Calle 
it for truth, becauſe it was nat found in any Chro- fred is chu 


P . , wed, in An f. 
niele, But Matthew of Weltmiaſter, and ſeveral o- 77 


er. Veter. Ox. 


ſhewing the leaſt doubt concerning it. Moſt of the 15% 
manuſcript (9) CT 


tbers, . as we Have ſeen, relate the ſtory, without 684, tom. 1. 
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Higden, 
tren. lib 
Tha. G: 
Aug. &, 
XX. tom 
(12) See 
larly Rai 
Diceta, a 
En, ub 
cal. 461 
(uz) Us 
Þ-71, 


that falſe Prophet, was raiſed to the Khalifare the 


655 (a). His father having a very numerous family, at a time when the tribe of () Du. 
Koraiſh was afflicted with a grievous famine, Mahomet took Ali to his houſe, where 8,“ 
he lived till the former ſer up for a Prophet. 


ſecond that embraced the principles of Iſlam or Mahometiſm 


th 12 Lie de 
Aakemet, tra- 
ire O comfilce 
747 Mi. Jen 
Gagnier, tom . 
110, 11 1. 
Amſterdam, 
«Nez Wetſteins, 
me 0 
rc. 1732, 12 1 
11ſt ot the Mol- 
- that 
ums ptet 
Ali was the farſt 
& ridiculoully la- 
eſt it1vus as to 
Neve that he 
pi feiſ:d it when 
in his mother s 
worad 3 tor 
rhey declare, that 
Cum all the 
tme ſhe went 
with him, he kept 


ber ſtom falling 


proſtrate to idols. 
Herbelot, p- 95 
(c) Gagnier, Vie 
+ Mab:m. tom. 
1. p. 175. 


& . 


eo) Taken from 


the Rev. Mr. 
Tindal's notes 


epon Rapin. 


(ur) Ranulph. 
Higden, in Poly- 
torn, lib. 6. ap. 
Tho. Gale, Hiſt. 
Any. Cc. Sc ript. 
XX. tom. 1. 277, 
(12) See particu- 
ry Radulf. de 
Diceta. ap. Twy(- 
En, ubt ſupra, 
cal. 461. 

(i3) Us; ſupra, 
Pt. 


* Oriental Hiſtorians (d). 


{ 


aig 


& ALT ſon of Abu Taleb, couſin and ſon-in-law to Mahomet, and fourth Khalif from 


begun his miſſion, All offered himſelf, 


and Ali came off unhurt. 


one 
phet, ſhe bein 


« him”? 


manuſcript Annals, which ate in the Cottonian Li- 
brary, as alſo a treatiſe, entitled Encomium Enmæ, 
1. e. the Praiſes of Emma,” which William of 
Malmesbury never ſaw, . and which is a panegyrick 
upon that Queen, written by a Monk her contempo- 
rary, relates the ſtory after the following manner : 
«© Harold conſidering how he could treacherouſly 
* pet the two young Princes in his power, forged 
a letter, as if it were written by their mother Em- 
ma; in which they were earneſtly deſired to come 
over into England; and acting like a tender mo- 
ther, ſhe reproached them for being ſo careleſs 
about their own intereſt, fince they could not but 
know, that the Uſurper's authority gained daily 
more and. more ground, the King leaving no me- 
thod unattempted to draw the Nobility over to 
his intereſt. aſſured them that the Engliſh 
would chuſe ond of them for their King, rather 
than Harold; that therefore it was proper they 
ſhould make all the haſte they could to come over, 
but with as mach ſecrecy as was poſſible, to take 
ſach meaſures, as might be attended with ſucceſs. 
This letter was ſent to Normandy by an Expreſs ; 
and the young Princes received it with the ut- 
** molt j They returned an anſwer by the ſame 
Meſſenger, that one of them would go and meet 
their mother, at ſuch a time and in ſuch a place, 
which they named. Alfred, the youngeſt of the two 
brothers {others ſay, he was the eldeſt) embarked 
accordingly, with a few Normans ; and as ſoon 
as they arrived they fell into Goodwin's hands, 
who treated them, as Rapin relates. This account 
is the more probable, becauſe if both Princes were 
come into Lakes Harold would certainly have 
diſpatched them both, having them both in his 
power. The Saxon Annals ſay nothing of Alfred's 
« death (10).” What further ſhews, that Alfred was 
killed under King Harold, and by his order, is that 
in King Edward's reign, Goodwin being accuſed of 
having murdered Alfred the King's brother, ſwore 
that he had done nothing, but what he was com- 
manded by King Harold (11): Waich ſhews that it 
was under that King that Alfred was killed. We 
mult take notice here, that according to Rapin, E- 
thelred's firſt wife, King Edmund's mother, was cal- 
led Elgive; whereas acording to the authors we 
have quoted in this article (12), Elgive or Elfsgive 
was Emma's Saxon name; and William of Malmeſ- 
bury ſays expreſly, that the name of Edmund's mo- 
ther is unknown. Erat Edmundus non ex Emma na- 
tus fed ex quadam alia, quam fama obſtura recon- 
dit (13). Regs 1 


and was appointed his firſt Viſier upon that ac- 
caſion [A](c). The tride of Koraiſh having agreed privately together to murder Ma- 
homet, the latter was informed by the Angel Gabriel of the whole conſpiracy, and 
thereupon Ali, at the Prophet's requeſt, covered himſelf with his green veſtnient, and 
laid himſelf on Mahomet's bed, by which means the latter eſcaped with his life, 

This generous action of Ali is greatly applauded by the 
Mahomet honoured Ali very highly, by declaring, 
Belem, and are ſhould be his brother in this world and in that which is to come 
years and five months old was married to Fatima dau 


year of the Hegira 35, and ofour Lord 


(5). Mahomet having 


(e). The latter at twenty 


planted it on a great heap of 


accept 


[4] Ali was appointed Mahomet's firſt Vifßer.] 
This was when the Prophet began his miſſion, which 
he opened among his relations. Ali, by Mahomet's 
order, provided a feaſt for about forty of them, and 
the latter after telling his gueſts, that God had com- 
manded him to call them to hjmſelf, enquired which 
of them would chuſe to be hif Viſier (Counſellor or 
Miniſter) in this important affair, and divide the 
cares of it with him. Allof them were filent, when 
Ali ran up boldly to Mahomet, and cried, I am 
** the man who will do what you require ; if any one 
*« dares oppoſe you I will break his teeth, I will tear 
out his eyes, I'll rip up his belly, I'll break his 
& legs. I, O Prophet of God, will be thy Viſier 
over them.” The Prophet hearing this, threw 
himſelf about Ali's neck, embraced him tenderly, 
and cried: © This is my Brother, my Envoy, and 
„ my Lieutenant among you. Submit your ſelves 
* all to him, and. pay him obedience (1).” The 
Hiſtorian tells us, that all the ſpectators burſt out 
a laughing. 3 

[B] IF any one ſees my nakedneſs. ] 
were HY at 0 e HER their eyes for 
fear leſt they ſhould be blinded. Some, with Ali, 
turn'd the corps, and others poured the water, whilſt 
Ali waſh'd it. According to a certain tradition, 
which may be look'd upon as ati abſurd one, as Ali 
was rubbing, he felt ſomething that ſtopt his hand, 


upon which he cried out, O Prophet! thy yard 
* muſt certainly be ere towards the heavens,” “ 


and immediately Mahomet's body exhaled a very 
ſweet odor, as he had done when he was living. 
An idle ſtory is related, viz. that Ali, as he 
was Waſhing, took privately a tatter of an old gar- 
ment, and dipping it in the water employed on this 


occaſion, conveyed it ſecretly to his breaſt under his 


ſhirt, and afterwards experienced miraculous effects 
from thence. And indeed being one day asked how 
he happened to be endued with fo lively an under- 
ſtanding and ſo prodigious a memory, he anſwer'd, 
« As f waſhed the corps of the Prophet, I perceiv- 
© og. ſome drops of water hanging at his eye-brows 
* on his eye-lids: Immediately I ſuck'd and 
« {wallowed them, and ever ſince that time my me- 
% mory has been 1 ſtrengthened.” How- 
ever this is look'd upon as an idle tradition by the 


judicious Eaſterns, who don't believe any of the 


—_—_— filly fictions which are related among 
them (2). 

C] That the right of ſucceſſion belonged to Ali.] 
1 diverſity of opinions with regard 2 Abu Beer 


and * 2 divided the Mahometans ever ſince ; 02 


ſome 


—— -— ——- 


* 2. 8 57 Difimaire Jnr. 
According to ſome writers Ali was the »*-/, par n. 
8 pag. 

Paris, pay / 
1 7 
Libraires, 1697, 
folio; and the 
Hiſftery 
racens, 
Qckley, vol. 2. 
pag - 
prin 
Lintott, 1718, 
that he sro. 

(e) Idem, p. 304. 
em, p. 315. 
ghrer to the falſe Pro- and Prideaux's 

g fifteen years and very near an half (7). Mahomet beſieging the 
citadel of Kacbar, Ali there ſignalized his bravety in a moſt conſpicuous manner, 


for Mahomet putting the ſtandard into Ali's hand, he | 
ſtones, and continued there till he made himſelf maſter of the caſtle (g). The Pro- 
phet appointed him Governor of Medina in his abſence, and Super-intendant or Vicar 
over his own family (5), and he only was allowed to perform the ceremony of waſhing 
Mahomet's body after his death, he having ſaid to him a little before, Thou only 
„ may'ſt waſh my body; and if any one ſces my nakedneſs, it will immediately blind » the imc 
[B] (i). Upon Mahomet's death; Abu Becr was choſen Khalif, though a great coraing to le 
J Ide p. 237 many were of opinion that the right of ſucceſſion belonged to Ali [C]. After the Perfians, of this 

murder of Othman the third Khalif from Mahomet, Ali was earneſtly preſs'd to Hos N 
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(o) See reterence 


(13) of note KA poſed by the (o) Karegites or Separatiſts, as they, were called, who, 


ALI 5 


accept of the Khalifate, which he refuſed for ſome time, but was afterwards choſen (). G OE 
Upon his exaltation, he reſolved to diſpoſſeſs all thoſe perſons of their Governments . 
and Lieutenancics, who had been appointed by Othman his predeceſſor; this ſome very 
judicioufly adviſed him to, whilſt others perſuaded him againſt it (7), but at laſt he 
took the former reſolution, and appointed new Lieutenants (n). Accordingly theſe ſet 
(=) 14m, p. ia. out for their government, but met with great oppoſition (n). Ali was .vigorouſly op- . 


lixty. thouſand men, took up arms under the murdered Othman's bloody ſhirt, which 


(D 1dem, p. 16. Was ſet u 
und d' Herbelot, 


as a ſtandard upon the pulpit of Damaſcus, in order to fire the people a- 
gainſt Ali, and ſtir them up to rebellion (p). Ali wrote circular letters to all the Provin- 
ces to aſſiſt him, and whilſt he was making 


oh pk 5 Sh for the war, news was brought 
him that Telha and Zobeir, to whom Ali 


ad refuſed the governments of Cufa and 


eee Baſora (9), and Ayeſha (one of Mahomet's wives) had formed a terrible conſpiracy againſt 


b. Orient. p. 8g. 
(r ) Ockley's 


Hit. Saracens, à ſhort reſiſtance (5). 
vol. 2. p. 16, 17. 


him (7). Ayeſha went in perſon agajaſt Ali [D], and marching to Baſora, took it after 
The Khalif before this had debated what was to be done, and at 


% lib, 5. 2. laſt agreed to take the field. Accordingly he marched out of Medina with about nine 
hundred men, and at firſt hoped to overtake Ayeſha before her arrival at Baſora, but 
hearing on the road that it was taken, he made a halt, in order to conſider upon mea- 

(t) Idm, p28. ſures (). He diſpatched meſſengers to the inhabitants of Cufa deſiring their aſſiſtance, 
who at laſt ſent him nine thouſand men, which made Ali very eaſy, but threw Ayeſha 

(«)1dem, p-40. and her party into ſome perplexity (2). At laſt the two armies came in ſight of one 


another, and ſome conferences were held betwixt Ali, Telha and Zobéir, 


ut to no 


purpoſe; ſo coming to an engagement, Telha was killed [E]; Zobeir flying met with 
the like fate, and Ayeſha was taken priſoner [ FJ. Ali gained a complete victory on 
this bloody day, which js called the day of the Camel, (becauſe Ayeſha was mounted 
(x) Item, p. 43. ON one) (x), and was now exceeding powerful, he being maſter of Irack, Egypt, Ara- 


and d' Herbelot 
p. 90. 


(y ) Ockley's 


Hiſt. Saracens, 


vol. 2 P- 475 48. 


ſome aſſerting that the ſormer, and his A in 
the Khalifate, Omar and Othman, had a ju title 
to it, and others diſclaiming their. title, an looking 
upon them as uſurpers, and conſtantly maintaining 


the right of Ali, Of the former opinion are the 


Turks N this day, of the latter the Perſians. This 
has created. ſo great a variance between the two Na- 
tions, that altho' they agree in other points of ſu- 
perſlition, they yet treat one another as moſt dam- 

(3) Ockley*: Hg. nable hereticks upon this account (3). 
| or vol.1. [D] Ayeſha went in perſon againſt Ali.] Ayeſha 
r. 7: and va had been preſented with a fine camel: this ſhe 
ag agar AE mounted in a litter which was ſet upon the beaſt, 
ae dls pag. and headed the forces ſrom Mecca towards Baſora. 
311, * ſex, The army being upon their march, came to a rivu- 
ler called Jowab, on the fide of which there was a 
village of the fame name. All the dogs of the vil- 
lage came running out in a body, and fell a barking 
at Ayeſha, who, being greatly ſurprized, immediate- 
ly enquired the name of the place. Being told that 
it was called Jowäb, ſhe repeated that verſe of the 
Kiran, which is often made uſe of in imminent dan- 
gers; We are reſigned to God, and to kim we have 
| ch. », recourſe (4) ; declaring, that ſhe would not go a itep 
nen, 22 that ſie had heard the Prophet ſay when 
he was travelling with his wives; 1 wiſh T had 
known it, and they ſbould have lodg'd within the 
barking of the dogs of Fowab. Beſides, that he had 
formerly told her, one of his wives ſhould at ſome 
time or other be bark'd at by the dogs of this place ; 
that ſhe ought to mind this, becauſe ſhe would be in 
(% Abul Feda. © bad condition, and in very great danger (5). Up- 
: on this ſhe ſtruck her camel upon the leg, to make 
him kneel, in order to deſcend from him, and reſolv- 
ed to ſtay there all night. Telha and. Zobeir could 
not tell what to make of this whimſy, and knowing 
of what importance it was to them to precipitate 


their march, having good, reaſon to believe t i 


would not be long after them, they told her und 
ſuborned fifty witneſſes to ſwear it, that it was a 
miſtake of the guide, and that this place had never 
been-called by that name. However, all this was to 
no purpoſe, for ſhe would not move a ſtep, till at 
| laſt, ſomebody crying out, Quick, quick, yonder comes 
(% Ocllcy's Al, they all fled away immediately, and made the 
4% ihe da- beſt of their way to Baſora (6). Our author obſerves 
14044, vol. 2+ p. however, tliat the Hiſtorians affirm this was the firſt 
is 5 x, ſolemn and public lye that was ever told fince the 
+ Yer ya | 39, oe beginning of Mahometiſm, which, ſays he, whe- 


7 


bia, Perſia and Khoraſin. The Syrians however were againſt him, and theſe acknow- 
ledged Moawiya, who had been their Governor under Othman, whoſe near relation he 
was, for the lawful Khalif ()). Upon this Ali marched out againſt him with ninety 
thouſand men, and coming to the confines of Syria, and his army wanting water, he 


found 


ther it be ſo or not, is little to the purpoſe. But 
this is moſt gertain, that thoſe who ſpread it found 
their account in it, for it conveyed them with in- 
credible ſpeed to Baſora (7). * 

[EI] Telha was killed.) In the heat of the battle, 
when victory began to incline towards Ali, Merwan 
ſald ro him, It is but a little while ſince Telha was 
among Othman's murtherers, and now he is ſo fond 


T Herbelot, Þ 
Oriental, p. 80. 
4 Ockley's Hf, 
Saracen, p- 9. 


nd d' Herbelox 


9. 


to the number of (=) Ockley;, 
Hiſt. Saracen, 


vol. 2. p.11. 


Ockley's 


) 
955 Sarac. vel. 


2. p. 20, 


of worldly grandeur, that he appears among thoſe | 


who feek to revenge his blood ; and after ſaying theſe 
words, Merwan let fly an arrow and wounded Telha 
in the leg. His horſe throwing him, he called for 
help, and ſaid, O God ! takeggengeance upon me 
for Othman, according to thy will P. Perceiving 
that his boot was full of blood, he ordered his ſer- 
vant to take him up behind him, who did ſo, and 
conveying Telha into a houſe in Baſora, he there 
expired. But a little before he had ſeen one of Ali's 
men, and asking him whether he belonged to the 
Emperor of the Faithful, he anſwer'd yes, « Give 
„me then, ſaid Telha, your hand, that I may put 
mine in it; and by this action renew the oath of 
« fidelity which I have already made to Ali.” The 


words were no ſooner ſpoke, but he died. When 


this was told Ali, he ſaid, ** God would not call 
„Telha to heaven till he had blotted out his firſt 
„breach of his word by this laſt proteſtation of fi- 
« gelity (8).” As for 
murdered by Amru Ben Jarmuz, who ftruck off his 
head as he was at prayers (9). 


[F] Ayeſha was taken priſoner.) So long as Ayeſha's 


ſeventy hands cut off that held his bridle. Ayeſha's 
litter was ſtuck ſo full of arrows and javelins, that 


ham-ſtring'd, ſo that Ayeſha was forced to lie there 
till the battle was over. Ali having gained the victo- 
ry, came and ask'd her how ſhe did, Some Hiſto- 


rians relate, that reproachful language paſt between 4 Her 


them. But it is generally ſaid that Ali treated her go. and Pri 
deaux's Life of 
Mabomet, p- ics, 
Ali firſt diſcover” 
AMIE, ed Ayectha's in 
her to her houſe at Medina, and enjoined her not continence to 


civilly, and diſmiſſing her iV with a very 
py equipage, commanded his two ſons Haſan and 
oſein to attend her a day's journey. Ali confined 


to intermeddle any more with State affairs. Ayeſha 
went to Meccay and there ſtaying out the time of 
her pilgrimage, afterwards returned to Medina (10). 


obtir he was treacherouſly (8) Idem, p. 4; 


44 


(9) D'Herbelot, 
p. 90. and Ock- 
| % Hi. Se. 
camel flood upon his legs, the battle raged with great- vol. 2. p- 45, A 
eſt fury about Him. According to Tabari, there were cvrfing Amr 
for killing Zo- 
beir, Amri thruſt 
: 4 1; , himſelf through 
it look'd like a procupine. At laſt her beaſt was with his own 


ſword» 


(10) Ockley's 
Hift. Sarac. vol. 


2. p. 453 46. 
belot, f. 


Mahomet, — 
for that re 


the bore him 2 
mortal hatics. 


(8) Oct 
HZ. Yay, 


2. p. 64. 


(et Iden 
and d' H. 
Bib, Orie 
2. p. 93 · 
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found out a well by the ſpirit of prophecy [G]. He marched forward, and came to a 
place called Seffein, between Irak and Syria, where the enemy's army was poſted, con- 
biin of fourſcore thouſand men. They came in ſight of one another, and ſpent a 
month or two in ſending of meſſages backwards and forwards, in order to bring 
matters to an accommodation. Afterwards they fought in parties, and at laſt came 
to a general NA Ali challenged Moawiya to fight him in ſingle combat, but 
the latter refuled, The victory was going to be complete on Ali's fide, when Amr 
'Ebno'l Aas who commanded in Paleſtine and fought in concert with Moawiya pre- 
vented it by a ſtratagem [H]. The armies then ceaſed all hoſtilities, agreeing to de- 
termine their diſputes by the arbitration of two perſons. Ali retired to Cufa, and 
Moawiya to Damaſcus, leaving their troops upon the ſpot. Eight months after the 
battle of Seffein, the two arbitrators, Abu Miſa and Amru, the former an honeſt 
but ſimple man, and the latter reputed the moſt cunning of all the Arabians, met in a 
place lying between Mecca, Cufa and Syria. Arri prevailed with Abt: Muſa to de- 
cree, that both Ali and Moawiya ought to be depoſed, and another perſon elected. A 
tribunal being then raiſed between the two armies, Abu Miſa declared according to 
the agreement abovementioned; but Amru harangued in favour of Moawiya [I] (z). (=) Item, p. 54 
The Syrians upon this went back to Moawiya and wiſhed him joy, and from that time © Vt. 

Ali's intereſt declined, and that of Moawiya's increafed daily. A treaty was after- 

wards, made between them, in which Ali ſuffered the title of Chief or Emperor of the 

Faithful to be omitted, Theſe things happened the 37th of the Hegira, and of Chriſt 

657, in which year the Karegites or Separatiſts revolted from Ali. The occaſion of 

this was, becauſe he had put his affairs into the hands of arbitrators, and would not 

fall upon Moawiya (aa). Theſe increaſing to twenty five thouſand, Ali endeavoured (p<) Ockiley's 
to win them back to their allegiance by gentle methods, which , proving ineffectual, 2 
he cauſed them all to deſert except four thouſand, and theſe he cut to pieces with their 9 fiene, B.. 
leader, This victory was gained the 38th year of the Hegira, which again united all "> 92. 
the Arabizus under Ali. He then withdrew to Cufa, whither all his army had retired 


(8)Ockley's (bb), This year Ali, by an artifice of Moawiya, diſpoſſeſſed Saad the ſon of Kais of 
ag o his government of Egypt, and appointed Mahomed the ſon of Abt Beer in his ſtead, 


which cauſed great troubles in that country. This Mahomed was afterwards routed, 

and falling alive into his enemy's hands they killed him, and incloſing his dead body 

be idem, p. 66. in that of an afs, burnt him to aſhes (cc). Ali then ſent far the Governor of Baſora, 

4 eee in order to concert matters with him, during which that city was won by Abdalla 

29 Whom Moawiya ſent, but it was ſoon recovered by Ali's ſoldiers (dd). In the begin- (44) Ockl:y's 

ning of the 40th year of the Hegira, Moawiya began again to exert himſelf, and ſent three * 3 
We ers thouſand & Herbelot, p.93. 


[G] Ali found out a well by the Spirit of Prophecy.) 

Not far from his camp there was an hermitage under 

ground, the hermit whereof, who was a Chriſtian, 

came and offer'd himſelf to him. Ali asked him 
whether«here was never a ſpring in the neighbour- 

hood; to which the hermit replied, that there wos 

only a ciſtern which had but three buckets of water 

in it. Ali went on thus: I know however that ſome 

ancient Prophets of the people of Ifrael have dwelt 

in this place, and dug a pit in it. The hermir ſaid 

he had been informed by ſome old men, that indeed 

there was a well which was ſhut up, but that no 

body knew where it was dug; and that according 

to a tradition of the country, no one could find and 

open it, but a Prophet: or one ſent by a Prophet; 

Ali however ſoon found it, and ordering the men to 

dig in a place he pointed out, they met with a ſtone 

of a prodigious ſize that covered it; but Ali putting 

his hand to ir, removed it with the greateſt eaſe. 

The hermit aſtoniſhed at the fight, embraceq Ali's 

knees, and would never leave him afterwards. He 

alſo preſented Ali with an old parchment, which he 

{aid had been writ by Simeon the ſon of Safa (that 

is Simon Cephas) one of the greateſt of Chriſt's A- 

poſtles, in which an account was given of the com- 

ing of the laſt Prophet; the arrival of his lawful 

ee heir aud ſucceſſor, and the miraculous diſcovery of 
n vol, 2. bag. this well (11). | : 
49, 50. and [H] Amri . . . prevented it by a Hratagen.] This 
CHerbelot Bib. was in the laſt battle fought in Seffein. The ſtrata- 
wee. gt. gem was this: Amd finding Victory declared for 
E All, ſent for Moawiya in great haſte, and adviſed 
This 2 him to fix the Korans on the points of their lances, 
© book that ought and ery out, (12) This is the book that ought to de. 
* to decide all cor ede all our differences; this is the book of God 
—— « between us and you.” This artifice did not fail 
« the — — of the deſired ſucceſs, for the inſtant the Irak ians, 
„Ang, without wH6 were the flower of Ali's army, ſaw this, they 
© any juſt reaſon, threw down their arms, and cried to Ali, © Will 


* the blood of | | | 2”, - Þ 
«the ellen, „ Jou not anſwer to the book of God:“ Ali an 


P. 91, » ſwered, As you are men of truth and honour, go on 
* * 


* 


and fight your enemy, for neither Amru nor Moa- 

wiya have the leaſt relation to Religion or the Koran, 

Alas! I know them better than you do; by God 

they have put up theſe Korans in no other view but 

to trick us. The ſoldiers however replied that this 

ſhould not prevent their being determined by the 

book of God. It is for that very purpoſe, repli- 

ed Ali, I have been fighting, but they have rebelled 

againſt God and his commandment. In a word, the 

ſoldiers threatned not only to deſert, but to deliver 

Ali into the hands of his enemies, in caſe he did 

not ſound a retreat. And ſome of the Karegites (13), (13) Or Secta- 

declaring, that they would ſerve him as they had ries, an enthuſ- ] 
done Othman, that is, murder him, Ali was forced aſtic ſatt of peopte 


to call off Alaſhtar one of his Generals, who came He tefuſe obedi- | 


0 l ence to their ſu- 
back with great reluctance, and not till three or four periors, in things 


MeſſengerWhad been diſpatched ; vexed to the ſoul facred as well as 
to ſee ſo glorious a victory wreſted out of his hands civil. 
by ſuch a ſtratagem (14). (74) — 
[II Amrii barangued in favour of Moawwiya.] Abdi ws 1 
Mifa aſcended the tribunal firſt, whence he pro- hotbed 
nounced the following words: (15) I depoſe Ali and (15) There is « 
** Moaw:iva from the Khalifate to which they pre- Law in the Ko- 
„tend, in the ſame manner as I take this ring from tan, which en- 


* my finger.” Having made this declaration he im- 727.5 999.00 et 


f "= fer his cauſe to 
med!ately came down, when Amrii went up and ſaid, choſen — x 


* You have heard how Abi Mila has for his part who being joined 
depoſed Ali; as for my part I depoſe him too, with another no- 
and I give the Khalifate to Moawiya, and inveſt eee by - 
„ him with it, after the ſame manner as I put this 4 . —_— 
ring on my finger; and this I do with ſo much the difference. 
the more juſtice, becauſe he is Othman's heir and D'Herbelor, p. 
«« avenger, and the worthieſt of all men to ſucceed 9“ 

him.“ Ali's partyggonfounded at this unexpected 

declaration, began to complain grievouſly of Abd 

N who Fax. at laſt chamed of * arbitration, 

and juſtly fearing Ali's diſpleaſure, fled away to 

Mecca. Abd Maſa is ſaid — have had the tbr e 
harmonious voice that ever was heard; and that his lot, 5.6. Orient. 
common diſcourſe was perfect melody (16). 9 93. 


D 


512 


& ) Ockley's 
Tt. Sarac. v 
2. b. 70, 71. 
2 See the note 
rice. 


ſtanding theſe diviſions, for the other (ee). 


thouſand horſe to Mecca and Medina, in order to ſeize upon thoſe places, which they did 
Mowaiya being then in Damaſcus, and Ali in Cufa, each praying publickly, notwith- 


” 


The ſame year a conſpiracy was formed 


againſt Ali, Moawiya and Amrit, which is as follows, A little after the battle which 
Ali won over the Karegites (ff), three of the moſt zealous among them met at Mecca, 


* this", where they diſcourſed about the battle and the great loſs they had ſuſtained. Theſe 
three (one of which was Abdarrahman the ſon of Melgem) faid among themſelves, 
were but Ali, Moawiya and Amry dead, the affairs of the Moſlems would be in a 


good condition, Upon. this the 


y agreed to murder them, and after poiſoning their 
on words, every man took his road, Abdarrahmin to Cufa, the ſecond to 


maſ- 


(27) Odtley's cus, and the third to Egypt (gg). The two laſt however were unſucceſsful in their at- 
— — tempts, but Abdarrahmin executed his bloody deſign, for coming to Cufa he took u 


I'Herbeiot, Bib. his lodging at a woman's houſe who hated Ali. 


Oran. p- 93» 


This woman procured Abdarrahman 


two aflociates. Theſe coming into the Moſque, and pretending to quarre] amon 


themſelves, they felt upon Ali, who had ſeveral preſages of his death [K], when Abdar. 
rahman gave him a mortal wound [LI]. Ali died about the fourth or fifth day after he 
was wounded, which happened near the 2oth of the month of Ramadan, the year of 
the Hegira 40, and of our Saviour 660. Authors differ about his age, which ſome 


{bb) D'Herbe- make about fifi 
lot, p. 94. 4s | 
emf} eB three quarters. 


(it) Ockley's 


ſix, and others ſixty three (þþ). 
t is not certainly known where he was buried, 
ble opinion is, that he was interred in that place which the Moſlems viſit at this day as 
Ik his tomb, and where a great many oblations are left by the devotees (i i). 


He reigned four years and 
ut the moſt proba- 


He had 


2. p.73, & ſeq. nine wives, who brought him fourteen ſons and eighteen daughters (k). The Moſ- (4) 14-n, 5. 6 
lems have beſtowed very honourable titles upon him, and theſe among others; the and d'Herbelet, 


Lion of God Victoriqus, and the Diſtributer of Lights or Graces (14). Some of his 


Bib, Orient, pag. 


.. 
(own) bekdey's ſect think he is ſtill alive (nm), and others are ſo extravagant as to believe him a Di- % e 
ft. Sarac. 


iy wy von vine perſon (un). The Perſians relate a thouſand wild ions concerning Ali. 


(an) Idem, p- 


Hiſt. Sarac, vol. 


All the 2. p. 81. and 


84- Mahometans look upon him as a man of great wiſdom, and a conſiderable number of his WES 
| . ſentences or maxims are at this day extant (00). He writ ſeveral pieces, but the moſt 343. 
3 


p. 341 


.. celebrated is one containing the grand events that will happen to the end of the world 
(eo) Such as de- 


ſire to peruſe a 
large number of 1n N 
his ſentences, 
may conſult 


ley's Hihory of the Arablans (44). 


the Saracens, vol. 


(pp). Some wiſe anſwers of his are related [AI]. Haſan his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him 
in the Khalifate, If we conſider Ali with regard to his courage, moderation, piety, 
Ger and underſtanding, he will þe found one of the greateſt men that was ever born amon 
He was the firſt of the twelve Imams. 


The Perſians ſolemnize (42) 14m, p. 80. 


beben, dh the day of his martyrdom. annually, on which occaſion he Moſques are ſo crowded, 04,4" 
end 


. that there is preaching in the ſtreets (77). 
e Ockley's 


een, p-84 the other Moſlems (55). 


LK] Ali had ſeveral preſages of bis death.) This 
he had during the whole month of Ramadan, and he 
ſometimes uſed to hint theſe Omens to his friends. 
He was one day heard to ſay after his undergoing 
much uneaſineſs, Alas ! my heart, there is need of 
<« patience, for there is no remedy againſt death (17).” 

{r5) D'Herbelot, Going out very early on Friday the 17th of the 


p- 94 ſays thus; month(on which day he was kill'd) towards the moſque, 
«© Well! my 


g it was obſerved that a great number of houſhold- 
: one Ine birds made a loud noiſe as he was paſſing through 
„have patience , , . 4 

« fince there is his yard; upon which, one of his ſlaves having 
„no remedy a- thrown a cudgel at them to make them quiet, Ali 


« gainſt death. ſaid, „Let them alone, for their cries are oply lamen- 
(18) Ockley's ** tations foreboding my death (18).” 
Hiſt. Sarac. vol. 


[L] Abdarrhamen gave him a mortal wound.) Several 

2. P. 76. and of the neareſt relations of the woman at whoſe 
DIR: b, houſe this aflaflin lodged, were Karegites, and had 
er F. 94. loſt their lives in the battle fought againſt them. 

| which fired her with the ſtrongeſt reſentment againſt 
Ali. Abdarrhaman finding this began to inveigle 

her, and even made overtures of marriage, to which 

ſhe anſwered, I demand in dowry of the man who 

marries me, three thouſand drachms of filver, a ſlave, 

a maid, and Ali's head. He accepted the conditions ; 

and being joined with two other ruffians, they ran to 
the moſque, and drawing their ſwords, Abdarrha- 

man ſtruck Ali upon the head, juſt on the place where 

he had formerly received a wound in Mahomet's 

time. The three aſſaſſins had time to eſcape, how- 

ever one of them was afterwards killed, and the o- 

(19) P. 2 2 ther got quite off, but AbdarriMmin was taken, and 
_ Friend, 5/6 being brought before Ali, he commanded his ſon 
fed Abdarrah- Haſan, in caſe he died of his wounds, to kill the 
man's body to be murtherer at one ſtroke, which he did, Thus (19) 
put into a mat, d'Herbelot relates his death, but two celebrated 

in order to burn Eaſtern Hiſtorians (20) give a very different account 
(20) Tabari and Of it, for according to theſe, Abdarrhamin's hand 
Abul Faragius. Was firſt cut off, and then his foot on the oppoſite 


a confiderable figure in the world, 


» Chardin, tom. 3. 


Thoſe of his ſect wear not only a turbant » 2: 
% of te Saree made in a peculiar faſhion, but alſo twiſt their ha 


RR . (s:) D'Herbelct 
Ir in A manner very different from -—4 Orient. = 
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ſide : Next they put out his eyes with a ged hot 
iron, then cut out his tongue, and afterwards burnt 
him. This account is much more probable than 
the other. Be this as it will, the heretics conſider 
Abdarrhaman as a martyr (21). (21) Idem, page 
[M] Some wiſe anſwers of Ali are related.) A 77, 78. 
Commander of his having one day ask'd him, impu- 
dently enough, how it came to paſs, that the reigns 
of his predeceſſors Abt Becr and Omar had been ſo 
peaceable, and that of Othman and his own ſo full of 
troubles and diviſions: Ali replied, © The reaſon is 
6 . it is becauſe Othman and I ſerved Abi 
Beer and Omar during their reigns ; whereas Oth- 
% man and my ſelf found no body to ſerve us but 
«« you, and ſuch as are like you (22).” Another (22) ld. p. 35: 
example Ali gave of his good ſenſe, is this. Being 


one day told, that 3 ſaid that Ali and thoſe of 


his family diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery, 

and that Zobeir and his houſe were, conſpicuous for 

their magnificence ; but that as for himſelf and his 

relations, they endeavoured to diſtinguiſh themſelves 

from other men by acts of humanity and clemen 

only ; All anſwered thoſe who told him this, that it 

was probable theſe words of Moawiya were employ'd (23) 1% b. 9% 


CK 2 on Zobeir and himſelf to (24) Vojage: ds 


F 4 Chevalier Char- 
bravery and magnificence ; in order that the one din, vol. 1. pay: 


plunging into expence, and the other into dangers, 203, & .f. 4. 
they might thereby be no longer able to oppoſe Th elogium 13 


| : 1 it Wi th 

Moawiya's uſurpation ; however, that' as for himſelf 2 
, T re and extra 

he would endeavour to win the affections of the pance of t 


he 

pros by gentle methods (23). There is a famous Faden, and 
logium of Ali, written on the gallery of Abbas ſhews the fes 
the ſecond's tomb in the city of Kom in Perſia (24). * the ON 1 
A remarkable circumſtance is related of Ali, viz. 3 the 
that his mother was delivered of him in the temple Mahometan de- 
of Mecca, which is ſaid to have happened to no o- votion. 5 4 
ther perſon (25). Some of Ali's deſcendants made (4) 4 7 


" * 94» 


(4) Athe 
vol- 2+ col 
2d edit. 1 


(1) Lo! 
Craſſo ] 
Poti G 
. 
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ALKINDE, or ALKINDUS. See ALCHINDUS. 
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FALLAM (ANDREW), the fon of Andrew Allam, by Bridget Derling his 
wife, was born at Garſingdon in Oxfordſhire in April 1655. He was educated in 
grammar learning at a private ſchool at Denton in the pariſh of Cudeſdon near to his 
native place, under Mr, Will. Wildgooſe, an eminent ſchoolmaſter. He was made 
Batler of St. Edmund's Hall in Eaſter Term 1671, where, as Mr. Wood informs us 

(a) Ather. On. (4), if he had not fallen under the care of a bad tutor, he might have proved a pro- 
when if digy in ſeveral kinds of learning. After he had taken the degrees of Batchelor and 
Maſter of Arts, he became a Tutor, Moderator, and Lecturer in the Chapel, and at 

laſt Vice-principal of his Houſe; all which offices he executed with prodigious ap- 

plauſe. In 1680 at Whitſuntide he entered into Holy Orders, and in 1683 he was one 

of the Maſters of the Schools, which place he diſcharged with great judgment and 

rudence. He died of the Small-pox on the 17th of June in 1683, and was buried 

in the church of St. Peter in the Eaſt in Oxford. He was a perſon of eminent virtues ; 

he was ſober, moderate, and modeſt even to example. He underſtood the ſeveral con- 
troverſies in religion, and as thoſe between the Proteſtants and Papiſts far be- 

d 


yond his years. He knew the wor 


of men well, but authors better ; and nothin 


except years and experience were wanting to render him a perfect ſcholar (). His (6) 14. ibis: 
works, which are extant, ſhall be mentioned in the Note [A]. 


[4] His works, which are extant, ſhall be mention- 
ed in the note.] I. The learned Preface or Epiſtle to 
the reader, with a dedicatory Epiſtle in the Printer's 
name, prefixed to The Epiſtle Congratulatory of Ly- 
fimachus Nicanor &c. to the Covenanters of Scotland, 
Sc. Oxon. 1684. II. The Epiltle, with an account 
in it of Dr. Coſins's Life, prefixed to the Doctor's 
book, intitled, Eccles Anglicane Politeia in tabu- 
las digeſta. Oxon. 1684, in fol. The Epiſtle before, 
with a Review and Correction of the book intitled, 
Some plain Diſcourſes on the Lord's Supper, c. 
written by Dr. George Griffith, Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 
Oxon. 1684, 8vo. IV. Additions to and Correcti- 
ons in the Angliz Notitia, or Preſent State” of Eng- 
land, printed, as Mr, Wood informs us, in the edi- 
tion of that book at London in 1687, without any 
acknowledgment from the author of the Notitia. 
V. Additions to Helvicus's Hiſtorical and Chronolo- 


2 Theatre, printed in the edition of that work at 
ndon in 1687, in fol. He deſigned to have finiſh- 
ed the Supplement to that book from 1660 to 1683, 
if he had not been prevented by death. VI. He 
laid the foundation of a Notitia Ecilefiee Anglican ; 
wherein he propoſed to ſpeak of the foundation of 
all the Cathedrals, with an account of their ſtatutes 
and cuſtoms ; and then to give a liſt of the names 
of the preſent Biſhop, Dean, Archdeacon, Canons, 
and Officers of each Cathedral: But death prevented 
him from finiſhing this. VII. He tranſlated into 
Engliſh The Life of Iphicrates, from Cornelius Ne- 
pos, printed in the Engliſh verſion of that author by 
ſeveral Gentlemen of Oxford. Oxon. 1684, in 8vo. 
VIII. He aſſiſted Mr. Wood in his elaborate work 
of the Athens Oxonienſes, or The Hiftory of Oxford 
Writers; and is mentioned by that author with great * 
reſpect and gratitude. 


ALLATIUS (LEO) keeper of the Vatican Library, a native of the Iſland of Scio, 
was one of the moſt celebrated writers of the ſeventeenth Century. He was laborious 
and indefatigable, fond of manuſcripts, endowed with a great memory, very fit for 
the collecting of materials, and conſequently well qualified for the employment he 

| bore ; though on the other hand he had no great penetration, nor did he reaſon like 
a good Logician. I do not mention here the employments he had before he was Li- 
brarian to the Pope; neither have I examined, whether Moreri, who is very diffuſe 
on this ſubject, has been ſo exact as he ought. What I have to offer relating to his 
employments ſhall be inſerted in the note [A]. Omitting therefore here what may be 
found in Moreri's Dictionary, I ſhall only touch upon ſuch things as he has left out. 
Allatius was a great help to Meſſieurs of Port-Royal in the controverſy that roſe be- 
tween them and Mr. Claude, touching the belief of the Greeks with regard to the 
Euchariſt. Mr. Claude often calls him Mr. Arnaud's great Author, and gives him 


but a very indifferent character [BJ. 


" [4] What I have to offer relating to his employ- 

ments, ſhall be inſerted in the notes.) I read in Lo- 

() Lorenzo renzo Crafſo (1), that Leone Allacci (as he calls him) 
2 Ioria de at nine years old was carried from the iſland- of Scio 
oh. 2 his native country into Calabria, where he was fa- 
Ebgii {Humin; Voured with the protection of a great family (2). 
Literati, tom. Some time after he was ſent to Rome, and admit- 
1. p. 397, &. ted there into the Greek College; where he applied 
Prot family himſelf to the ſtudy of polite Learning, Philoſophy 
2258 and Divinity. From Rome he paſſed to Naples, and 
was choſen there great Vicar to Bernard Juſtiniani, 

Biſhop of Auglona. From Naples he returned to 

his native country; but being at a loſs there how 

to employ himſelf agreeably to his inclination, he 

came back to Rome, ſtudied Phyſic under Julius 

Cæſar Lagalla, and took his degree of Doctor in that 

Science. Afterwards he made the Belles Lettres his 

(3) Moreri places chief ſtudy ; and taught Greek in the college of his 
s in the year Nation at Rome. Gregory XV charged him with 
1621; but klei- the care of removing the EleQor Palatin's Library to 
wheat 162 Rome (3); but by the death of that Pope he loſt the 
23. reward that was due to his commiſſion. He lived, 

ſome time after, firſt with Cardinal Bichi, and then 


F. Simon deſcribes him as a man of 
| little 


with Cardinal Francis Barberini, and was at laſt, by 
Pope Alexander VII, appointed Keeper of the Va- 
tican Library. This is the whole account Lorenzo 
Craſſo gives of him, in the book I have quoted. I 
add, that he was a long time Librarian to Cardinal 
Barberini. 

[B] Mr. Claude gives him but a very indifferent cha- 
rater.) Allatius “ was a Greek who had renounced 
„ his own religion to embrace that of Rome; a 
„Greek whom the Pope had raiſed to be his Libra- 
5 rian ; a man the moſt devoted to the intereſts of 
* the Court of Rome; the moſt malicious and ill- 
„ natured, that ever appeared; his animoſity and 
* hatred againſt the Greeks, whom he called Schiſ- 
« matics, and in particular cn Cyril, is not to 


be matched. In other reſpects he was a mere 


„ Bragadocchio (4). . . . He ſhews his attachment to (4) M. Claude's 


the Court of Rome in the very beginning of his 4»/wer e 24. 


* book De perpetua Conſenſione, Where he writes in 417444's bead, J. 
* favour of the Pope thus“; The Roman Poxti f, 3 © 1s tom. f. 
« ſays he, is quite independent, judges the world gas _— 
<* without being liable bimſelf to be judged ; we are“ Allat. de Per 
bound to obey his commands, even when be governs Per. Conſe |, 1. 
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(a) See Journal a 


des Savant 13 
Nov. 1666. 


+ See Allat. de 


Perpetua Con. 


1. 3. © 15, 16, 
17, 18. S ad- (6 


ver ſ. Creygtb. 
paſſi m. 


1 Allat. de Per- in the flames 8 ad 


ALL 


little ſincerity CJ. No Latin by birth ever ſhewed himſelf more incenſed againſt the 
Greek Schiſmaricks than Allatius, or more devoted to the See of Rome. He neither 
engaged in matrimony, nor orders, for a reaſon that deſerves notice [DJ. What we 


read of a pen Allatius uſed is very extraordinary, and ſcarce to be matched in the 


hiſtory of Authors [EZ]. He publiſhed ſeveral manuſcripts, ſeveral tranſlations of 1 | 
Greek Authors, and ſeveral pieces of his own compoling. Theſe three different kinds — 
of works are not diſtinguiſhed in the catalogue Moreri gives of them; neither does | but in 
that catalogue compriſe them all. In his compoſitions he ſhews more erudition, than — 
judgment and good ſenſe. He was Critic enough to find out the faults of thoſe againſt in the p. 
whom he wrote; but then he uſed to interſperſe his criticiſm with too much ill- nature md 
and inſult over his adverſaries, as appears chiefly from the Diſſertations he publiſhe 
gainſt Mr. Creygthon, touchin the Council of Florence (a). One may judge of his 
turn in writing, and likewiſe of his 1 by the frequent digreſſions he makes 
from one ſubject to another in one and the fame volume. Mr. de Sallo was far from (13) Mo 
admiring him on this account [ FJ. Allatius died at Rome in January 1669, being Pahl 
eighty three years old (0). He wrote ſeveral Greek Poems, one upon the birth of () e wa, * Drelin 
Lewis XIV, in which he introduced Greece ſpeaking. He reprinted this Poem, and „ . 
prefixed it to his book de Perpetua Conſenſione &c. which he dedicated to that Prince. 166g, Morert p. 290, | 
I had * _ ale 
* with injuſtice; be gives Laws, but receives none 3 of either, he might have repented his election for relates to 
* changes them as he thinks fit; appoints Magi- thirty or forty years together. gs in Pa 


„ ftrates ; decides all queſtions in point of religion; 
and manages the ecclefiaſtic affairs of the greateſt 
concern, as he pleaſes. It is not in his power to 
* err, being out of the reach of all hereſy and it- 
* luſjon ; and, as he is armed with the authority of 
* Chriſt, not even an Angel from heaven could make 
* bim alter his opinion or deviate from truth. The 
* ill-nature he ſhews againſt ſuch as he diſputes with, 
* namely againſt Chytreus, Creygthon, the Archbi- 
** ſhop of Corfu, and ſome others, whom he abules 
„ without the leaſt provocation, will plainly appear 


to any one that reads his works. He honours 


* them in every period with the fine titles of fools, 
* liars, dunces, helliſþ mouths, rotten muſhrooms, 
* wicked impudent fellows &c ; which may ſuffici- 
* ently convince us that he had no great command 
* of his temper . In order to prove that the Greek 
* Church agrees with the Latin, at leaſt in the moſt 
* material points of religion, he lays it down, as a 
truth not to be called in queſtion, that ſuch only 
© of the Greeks, as acknowledge the authority of 
* the Roman See, ought to be look'd upon as true 
„% members of the Greek Church. As to the others, 
* whom he is pleaſed to call Heretics and Schiſmatics, 
he openly declares, that they ought to be reduced 
with fire and ſword; Heretics, ſays he, ought to 
* be proſcribed, rooted out, puniſhed, and, if they 
« perſiſt in their hereſy, 7 to death, and conſumed 

oreri therefore any rea- 


fetua Conſ. I. 2. ſon to call him a weak, but well-meaning man ? Is 
c- 13. and J. 3. this Elogium, however lighting, due to thoſe, who, 


Co 11. 


(5) Mabillon. 
Muſeum Ital. 
tom. 1. p. 61, 


in teaching us how heretics are to be dealt with, 
have recourſe to penal laws only, to extirpations, 
axes, fire and ſword, 

[CJ] F. Simon deſcribes bim as a man of little 
fincerity.) The main ſcope of the whole firlt chapter 
of his Critical Hiſtory of the Levant, is to ſhew that 
Allatius had no manner of reaſon to inveigh againſt 
Caucus Archbiſhop of Corfù; that Caucus did not 
charge the Greeks with any opinion or practice but 
what they really followed; and that Allatius, in or- 
der to inſinuate bimſelf into Pope Urban VIIPs fa- 
vour, who deſigned at that time to reunite the Greek 
Church to that of the Latin, by lenitive methods, 
ſet out the opinions of the Greeks in a light more 
favourable to that deſign, than to truth. That is, in 
plain terms, he wanted fincerity. For if Caucus was 
in the right, Allatius could not contradict him, out 
of complaiſance to the Pope, without ſacrificing ſin- 
cerity to. the maxims of State. 

[D] He neither engaged in matrimony nor or- 
ders for @ reaſon that deſerves notice.] Pope Alex- 
ander VII having asked him one day, why be did 


not enter into orders? Becauſe, anſwered he, I would. 


be free to marry. But if ſo, replied the Pope, why 
don't you marry ? Becauſe I would be at liberty, an- 
ſwered Allatius, 7 take orders (5). Thus he paſſed 
his whole life in deliberating between a pariſh and 
a wife, and was perhaps ſorry, at his death, for .not 
having choſe either of them : but had he made choice 


[E] What we read of a pen Allatius uſed, is very 
extraordinary.) We have for this particular the ſame 
voucher as tor the former, viz. john Paſtricius, 
Head of the College de propaganda fide, Allatius's 
good friend, to whom he bequeathed all his books, 
told our Mabillon (6), that Allatius had wrote Greek (6) Widem. 
for forty years, with one pen (7) ; and that, having (9) Sev the wi 
loit it, he was ſo grieved, that he could ſcarce for- cid upon er 
bear crying. He wrote ſo exceeding faſt, that he Ut an Olivera 
could copy, in one night, the whole Diarium Roma- Monk. 
norum Pontificum, which Hilarion Rancatus a Ciſter- 
cian Monk, had lent him (8): he was not allowed to (3) Mabie 
publiſh it, M Ine Lal. 
[F] He made frequent digreſſions from one thing cum, p. 3. 
to another. . . . He was nat admired on this account. 
Mr. de Sallo, after obſerving that the moſt remarka- 
ble piece in one of Allatius's works was a lamentati- 
on of the Virgin Mary, goes on thus: This la- 
mentation (9) was compoſed by Metaphraſt, and 60) Journal de 
that was ſufficient for Leo Allatius. . .. to inſert S, ſan, 19, 
a panegyric upon Metaphraſt, written by Pſellus. 166; 
* As Metaphralt's name was Simeon, he took an op- 
«« portunity from thence of making a long diſſertati- 
on upon the lives and works of ſuch celebrated 
men as bore the ſame name. From the Simeons 
he paſſes to the Simons, from them to the Simo- 
* nides, and laſtly from the Simonides to the Simo- 
nactides. Such was Allatius's manner of writing, 
as appears from other diſſertations he wrote upon 
* the lives and works of authors who bore equivo- 
cal names, as that of George, Methodius, Nicetas, 
„Philo and Pſellus; each of which afforded him 
matter for ſome diſſertation, This manner of 0 A 


« writing is of a new invention; at leaſt it was al- my 
together unknown to the ancients.” Diogenes al 
Lacrtius in the Lives of the Philophers mentions, at 

the end of each Life, ſuch as bore the ſame name ; 

and quotes Demetrius Magnes, who wrote a book 

ill 6 por prey momrar S ov{ypafpiny, 1. e. Of Poets 

and Writers of the ſame name (10).“ See the note (10) Diog. Lan. (b) Woo 
[H] of the article APOLLONIUS Tyaneus. This i Fpmenid |. 1, ſupra, 
manner of writing was not revived by Allatius. Be- num 112. 

fore him Meurſius publiſhed divers Treatiſes of this 

nature. See Mr. Teiſſier in his Catal/ogre of Cata- 

lagues, where he gives a liſt of ſuch authors as have 

wrote upon this ſubject (11). He calls them Scrip- (41) Tiger 

tores de Homonymis. The word Homonymi, accord- Cata/. Cie, 

ing to Mr. Sallo, ought to be tranſlated thus, 754% b. 355. (9) Jac. 
tho bore equivacal names ; but, with his leave, the Preſel. 
tranſlation would not be true ; for no one ever ſaid, edit. 166 
that the Princes of the ſame name, for inſtance the 119. 


Charles's, Lewis's, Henry's, had equivocal names. 
Thoſe names are called equivocal, that are liable to 
be taken in different fignifications : ſuch is the true 
meaning of that word both in Logic and common | 
diſcourſe. But to return to Leo Allatius ; I cannot e 
help obſerving that he had a particular talent in mak- 7 
ing of Catalogues, which he gave a good ſpecimen 
of, when he publiſhed his Ape, Urbanæ, a book that 
begins to be ſcarce, and already ſells at an extra- 

vagant 
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J had forgot to acquaint the reader that the Gentlemen of Port-Royal offered ſome- 
thing in anſwer to Mr. Claude in vindication of Allatius [G]. 


13) It is not to V4gant rate in Holland (12). It contains a Catalogue difference between one's being ſharp or ill- natured 
e met with of all the learned Men that appeared in Rome, from “ againſt thoſe he diſputes with; and his being an 
there in the the year 1630 to 1632; and likewiſe a Catalogue of © impoſtor or capable of alledging falſe paſlages ; 
Bookſellers m_ their works. Its title was taken from the Bees which „“ that we cannot argue the one from the other. 
_—— Pope Urban VIII bore in his coat of arms. There is „We muſt not reaſon of the vices of men, as of 
1 that is another Catologue done by Allatius, not ſo generally “ their virtues; there is no manner of connexion 
in the publick known, as that I have now mentioned. It is enti- © between their vices ; nay they are often contrary 
fales of Libra- tled Dramaturgia, and regards the dramatic pieces © to one another; ſo that a man may be paſlionate, 
rics. and their authors. The book he publiſhed at Rome “ violent, a flatterer, ſelf-intereſted, without giving 
1630, De erroribus magnorum virorum in dicendo, us reaſon to believe, that the paſſages he cites are 
contained ſeveral remarks borrowed from Claude © ſuppoſititious. As to Allatius, we have leſs reaſon 
du Verdier ; which Mr. Morhof reproaches him © to ſuſpe& him than any other, ſince the manu- 
(14) Morh. de with (13). « ſcripts, which he ous and have been afterwards 
Patavin. p. 86. [G] The Gentlemen of Port- Royal offered ſome kind © 1 have juſtiſied his fidelity. Beſides, he va- 
Polyhiſ. p. 179+ of anjever to Mr. Claude in vindication of Allatius.] © lued himſelf greatly upon the reputation of an 
1 They firſt relate part of what Mr. Claude produced “ able Critic ; and it is well known, that men of 
, Hel againſt him; and then continue thus: © But be- “ ſuch a character are very far from adulterating au- 
8 * fides that ſuch ill- grounded reproaches are always © thors (14) or forging of paſſages.” It is true he (14) Genera An- 
Note, That in © unbecoming; that the works of Allatius give us is quoted, and commended by Mr. Drelincourt, who wer 2 Mr. 
my edition, which ce a quite different character of him; and that Mr. even follows his opinion concerning the Pythoneſs, > $90 he 13˙ 
1 1 N « Claude's brethren * ſpeak of him in a very different which made Samuel's ſhade appear. The book he 
© a Alla.“ manner, quoting and commending him: they are quotes is entitled De Engaſtrimytho, and was publiſh- 
ns in pag. 466, * repugnant to good ſenſe ; for there is ſo wide a ed in 8vo. 
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GFALLEMANT (PETER L') a famous Monk of the order of St. Auguſtin, 
was born at Rheims in France in the year 1592, and at the age of twenty three years 
entered himſelf in the congregation of St. Genevieve, and was profeſs'd the year fol- 
lowing. His merit and abilities were ſo very conſiderable, that he was choſen Chan- 
ceilor of the Univerſity of Paris. He was likewiſe elected Prior of St. Genevieve, and 
died the 18th of January 1673, being eighty one years of age (a). Though he was (5) Ps Fin 
one of the fineſt genius's of his time, and ſpoke the Latin and French languages with ur; Et tom. 
the utmoſt propriety and elegance, and was extremely well ſkilled in profane as well as . "9%: edit 
eccleſiaſtical learning; yet he never publiſhed any thing but books of Devotion in . 


French [Al. 


[4] Books of devotion in French.) In the year ſecond he deſcribes the diſpoſition of a Chriſtian, 
1653 he publiſhed an Elogium or Abridgment of the who is preparing himſelf for death. And the laſt 
1050 of St. Genevieve, Some time after he wrote contains the ſentiments of the Fathers concerning the 
Spiritual Conferences between a devout ſoul and Feſus - deſires, which Chriſtians ought to have for death, 
2 upon the Sacrament, and Meditations apon the with the reaſons and motives of thoſe defires. He 
Lord's Prayer. But his moſt conſiderable perform- repreſents them, ſays Mr. Du Pin (1), with ſo much (1) 775; fare, 
ances were three ſmall treatiſes upon death, intitled, force, veracity, and eloquence, that it is evident p. 197- 
The Death of the righteous, The Spiritual Teſtament, he was influenced by them himſelf, and it is diffi- 
and Holy Deſires after Death. The two firſt were cult not to be affected with them, whatever attach- 
printed in 1672, and the laſt after his death in 1573. ment a man may have to this world, and how ſtrong 
He collected in the firſt piece inſtances of thoſe, who ſoever his apprehenſions may be of death. T. 
had died in a pious and exemplary manner. In the 


ALLEN (JOHN), Archbiſhop of Dublin in the reign of King Henry VIII, 
had his firſt academical education in the Univerſity of Oxford; from whence he re- 
moved to that of Cambridge, where he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, or, as 
% Ane Mr. Wood (a) rather thinks, of Batchelor of Laws. He was afterwards ſent ro Rome 
0nicy. vol. r. to the Pope by Dr. Warham Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to manage ſome affairs re- 
* det. Jating to the church. He continued there about nine years, and was created Doctor of 
Laws either in that city, or ſome other Univerſity of Italy. Upon his return he was made 
Chaplain to Cardinal Wolſey, and Commiſſary or Judge of his Court, as he was Le- 
gate à latere ; though he was ſuſpected of great diſhoneſty in the execution of that 
% Wood, iz; Office (b). He aſſiſted the Cardinal in viſiting at firſt, and afterwards diſſolving forty 
FD little Monaſteries, for the erection of his College at Oxford, and that at Ipſwich. He 
| had by the favour of Wolſey the church of Dalby in Leiceſterſhire, though it- be- 
longed to the Maſter and Brethren of the Hoſpital of Burton Lazars (c). In (*) Lord Her. 
the latter end of the year 1525 he was incorporated Doctor of Laws of the King H See, 
Univeriity of Oxford; and on the 13th of March 1528, upon the death of Dr. «dit. 1672. paz; 
U Wim Hugh Inge, he was conſecrated Archbiſhop of Dublin, and about the ſame time 
in Comment, de was made Chancellor of Ireland. His death happened in the year 1534 on the 
3 25th of July, according to one writer (d), or, according to another (e), on the (4) Edm. Cam- 
w. 28th of that month; and the circumſtances of it were very tragical [ 4]. He arid 


Was 1633. Pp. 129, 
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[4] The circumſtanies of it are tragical. ] Mr. and endeavoured to move his compaſſion ; but all 

(1) Ubi ſupra, Wood tells us (1), that on the 25th of July early in in vain; ſo that he reſigned up himſelf to God's 
Col. 670, the morning Thomas Fitz-Gerald, eldeſt ſon of the mercy, and was immediately ordered by Fitz-Gerald 
Earl of Kildare, commanded the Archbiſhop to be to be brain'd to death like an ox, which was executed 

brought before him at Tartaine, tho' he was then ex- upon the ſpot. The place, where this barbarous act 

tremely weaken'd by a late ſickneſs. He kneeled was committed, was afterwards hedged in, over- 


down before the Traytor in his ſhirt and mantle, grown, and unfrequented, in deteſtation of the — 
1 | | : 


þ 


& 


ALL 


was then fifty eight years of age. He wrote ſeveral pieces in Latin [B]. 


And it was obſerved by the people, that all the ac- 
ceſſaries to it, tho' they were afterwards pardoned 
for the rebellion, ended their lives in the utmoſt mi- 
ſery. However we may remark on the other hand, 
that his death has been conſider'd by ſome writers, 
whom Mr. Wood calls preciſe, as a judgment upon 
him for his conduct in the diſſolution of Daventry 
Priory in Northamptonſhire among many other Mo- 
naſteries, in order to enable Cardinal Wolſey to erect 
his College in Oxford. 


[B] Several pieces in Latin.) Epiſtola de Pallii 
Significatione aftiva & paſſivd ; i. e. An Epiſtle 
concerning the active and paſſive Signification of 
« the Pall.” This he wrote when he received the 
Pall to be Archbiſhop. De Conſuetudinibus ac Sta- 
tutis in tuitoriis cauſis obſervandis, He wrote like- 
wiſe ſeveral things concerning the Church. 


. 


ALLEN, or ALLYN, or ALAN (WILLIAM), a famous Engliſh Car- 


dinal in the ſixteenth Century, and the author of ſeveral works [A], was the 
ſecond ſon of John Allen by Joanet or Jennet Lyſter his wife, and born at Roſſal in 
Lancaſhire. In 1547, about the fifteenth year of his age he was entered into Oricl 
College in Oxford, under Morgan Philips, the chief tutor in that houſe, by whoſe 
care he made ſo great a progreſs in Logic and Philoſophy, that he was unanimouſ] 
elected Fellow of that College in 1550. Four years after he proceeded in Arts; and 
in 1556 he became Principal of St. Mary's Hall, and in that and the year following 
one of the Proctors of the Univerſity. About the year 1558 he was made Canon of 
York ; but when Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, and began to make an alteration (+) Wo 
in religion, he left his country and preferment about the year 1560, and retired to fra. 
{«) Wood, Ab. Louvain in the Low-Countries (a). While he continued there he wrote a book in En- 
258. 26 , 2g. gliſn againſt Dr. Jewel, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, concerning Purgatory, which 
ain. Was afterwards printed (5). But falling into a dangerous diſeaſe, occaſioned by too (5) Nic. Fitz. 
careful an attendance upon a pupil of his, who was of a good family in England, he p79” 4 
was adviſed by his Phyſicians to return to his native country for his health's ſake. He . 39 
obſerved their directions, and concealed himſelf in Lancaſhire, till he had recovered his 


former ſtrength z but endeavouring then to make proſelytes to the church of Rome, 


(1) Hypereritica, 
or a Rule of 


Judgment, &c. 


and to deter people from frequenting the aſſemblies of Proteſtants, he was obliged by 


[4] The author of ſeveral works.) A Defence of the 
Doctrine of Catholics concerning Purgatory and Prayers 
for the dead. Antwerp, 1565, in 8vo. Brief Rea- 
ſons concerning Catholic Faith. A Treatiſe made in 
defence of the lawful power and authority of Prieſt- 
hood} to remit ſins. vuvain, 1567, in 8vo. The 
People's Duty for confeſſion of their fins to God's 


the 


was deſigned as an Anſwer, was ſaid then and 
ſince to have been written by Sir William Cecil 
Lord Burleigh. The ſecond edition of it at London 
1583, in five ſheets in 8vo, was entitled, The Execu- 
tion of Fuſtice in England for maintenance of public 
and Chriſtian peace, againſt certain firs of ſedition 
ard adberents to the traytors and enemies of the realm, 


b) Co 
Minifters. The Church's meaning concerning Indul- without any perſecution of them for queſtions of Re- uf Hi 
gences, commonly calld Pope's Pardons, Theſe two /igion, as is falſely reported, Sc. Epiſtola de Da- 2. part: 
Tracts were printed with the Treati/e made in defence ventriæ ditione, Cracov. 1588, in 8vo, printed like- 1. 
c. and were all anſwered by Dr. William Fulke of wiſe about the ſame time in Engliſh (2). We may (2) Se. 7! Srat 2 


Cambridge. De Sacramentis in genere; i. e. Of 
« the Sacraments in general.” De Sacramento Eu- 
chariftie ; i. e. Of the Sacrament of the Euchariſt.” 
De Sacrificio Euckariſtie ; 1. e. Of the Sacrifice of 
„ the Euchariſt,” printed at Antwerp, in 4to, 1576. 
Apology and true Declaration of the Inſtitution and 
Endeavours of the two Engliſh Colleges, the one in 
Rome, the other now reſident in Rheimes, againſt cer- 
tain ſiniſter informations given in againſt the ſame, 
rinted at Mons in Hainauit, 1581, in a large 8vo. 

his book is ſaid by an anonymous writer (1) to be 
a princely, grave, and flouriſhing piece of natural 
and exquiſite Engliſh. Apologia pro Sacerdotibus So- 


obſerve, that in 1587 William Stanley and Rowland 9 * #r;%/ 
York, two Engliſhmen, delivered up a fort near Fugitives, F 25 


Zutphen, and the ſtrong garriſon of Daventry to the 
Spaniards. Upon which Dr. Allen, being influenced 


by the Bull of Pius V againſt Queen Elizabeth, not 


only commended the treaſon, but excited others in 


this Epiſtle to the ſame inſtances of perfidiouſneſs, 
as if they were under no obligation to a Queen, 
who was excommunicated. At the ſame time he 
ſent divers Prieſts to Rowland York, to be Chaplains 
and Confeſſors to his Regiment, which conſiſted ot 


1300 ſoldiers all Engliſh and Iriſh (3). In 1588 he (3) Wood, . 
wrote a book, which he deſigned to publiſh, when . 


_ Addreſs E cietatis Jeſu & Seminariorum Alumnis contra Edida the Spaniards ſhould invade England, in order to ex- 
dy Wood: abi Regia. r. Wood propoſes a query, whether this is cite all the Engliſh Papiſts to take up arms againſt 


ſupra Col. 27 1. 


not the ſame book with the preceding. It was print- 
ed in a book intitled, Concertatio Eccleſiæ Catholice 
Ec. Aug. Trev. 1583, in 8vo, & 1694, in 4to. 
Piiſſima admonitio & conſolatis vere Chriſtiana ad 
afflictos Catholicos Angliæ; 1. e. A pious Admoni- 
tion and truly Chriſtian Conſolation to the afflicted 
«« Catholics of England,” printed likewiſe in the 
ſame book. A true, fincere, and modeſt Defence of 
the Engliſh Catholics, that ſuffer for their faith 
bath at hume and abroad, againſt a flanderous Libel, 
intitled, The Execution of Juſtice in England. It is 
not expreſſed when and where it was printed; 
but by the character and ſome paſſages in it, it ap- 
pears to have been printed abroad about 1583, in 
8vo. It was likewiſe publiſhed in Latin at Ingol- 
ſtad 1584, in 8vo, and in a book intitled, Con- 


the Queen. The firſt part of this book was entitled, 
A Declaration of the ſentence of Sixtus V, grounded 
upon that Pope's Cruſado, by which he gave a ple- 
nary indulgence and pardon for all fins to all, who 
ſhould aſſiſt in depriving Queen Elizabeth of her 
Kingdom. The ſecond part was entitled, An Adms- 
nition to the Nobility and People of England. The 
Queen hearing of theſe books, ſent Dr. Val. Dale to 
the Prince ot Parma, Governour of the Low-Coun- 
tries under the King of Spain, to expoſtulate with 
him concerning theſe books, wriften by Dr. Allen, 
wherein, as he obſerved, the author exhorted the 
Nobility and People of England and Ireland to join 
with the Spaniſh Forces under that Prince, and in- 
vade England ; but the Governour pretended that 
he knew nothing of any ſuch book, and diſmiſſed 


certatio Eceleiæ Catholice in Anglia &fc. 1594, the Queen's Agent without any ſatisfaction (4). (4) Camden. : 
This Defence was anſwered by Dr. Tho. Bilſon However, immediately after the deſtruction of the _ n 
in the third part of his book of the Supremacy, Spaniſh Armada, the —— Catholics procured the ©” *2* 

or in the book intitled, The true Difference be- whole impreſſion to be burnt, except thoſe copies, 

tween Chriſtian Subjefion and Unchriſtian Rebellion. which had been ſent abroad before, and were con- 

The Execution of Tuflize, to which Allen's defence was veyed ſecretly away by the Printer and others. 


Ti 


ALL 


the Magiſtrates to leave that country, and went to a place near Oxford, where he con- 
tinued his former deſigns, and wrote two books in Engliſh, one Of the Authority of 
the Prieſthood, and the other Of Indulgences. From thence he removed to Norfolk, 
where he lived ſometimes in the Duke of Norfolk*s houſe, and ſometimes near it, and 
wrote Certain brief Reaſons concerning the Catbolick Faith. He afterwards went to Ox- 
ford again, where he perſuaded one of his former friends to leave the Proteſtant com- 
munion, which being diſcovered by the parents of the latter, our author was obliged 
to leave England, after he had continued there about three years. He retired to a 
Monaſtery at Mechlin in Brabant, where he was made Divinity. Reader, which office 
he executed with great applauſe. Being deſirous of ſeeing Rome, he reſolved to go 
thicher with Dr. John Vendivile, the King's Profeſſor at Doway, afterwards Biſhop of 
Tournay ; but changing his mind, after he had performed ſome part of that journey, 
he went to Doway, where. an Univerſity had been founded about the year 1562. 
Here he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, that he was made Canon of the Church of Cambray. About the year 
1568, he procured a Seminary to be raiſed at Doway for the reception of the learned 
Engliſh Catholicks, who had left their country for the ſake of religion, and a yearly 
penſion to be aſſigned them. Soon after being made a Canon of Rheims he procured 
another Seminary to be erected there by the Guiſes, who were kinſmen to Mary Queen 
of Scots; for the Netherlands being involved in confuſion, the Engliſh, who had been 
ſertled in the College of Doway, were baniſhed from thence by the command of Don 
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+) Wood, a, Lewis de Requeſens (c), or, as Janus Nicius Erythræus tells us (d), by an armed Body (4) Pinacoth, 1. 


Agra. 


(5) Collier, Ec- 
Clef. Hiſtory, vol. 
2. part 2. book 7. 


p. 643. edit. Lon 


don 1714. 


of Hereticks, ſo that they were obliged to retire to Rheims, where they fixed for ſome 1,1. _— 
time, He likewiſe began a Seminary at Rome, and two others in Spain, for the edu- 
cation of the Engliſh youth in the Roman Catholick Religion. Ar laſt for his great 

merit in advancing the intereſts of that church, he was made Cardinal-Prieſt of St. 

Martin de Montibus by Pope Sixtus V, on the 28th of July 1587, and two years 

after was made Archbiſhop of Mechlin, the Metropolis of Brabant (e) ; but he could (-) Week, aff 
not reſide upon his Archbiſhopi ick, becauſe the Pope would not let him leave Rome, . 
having found him very ſerviceable in the Conſiſtories. He died of a retention of urine g Fal. 
at Rome on the 16th of October 1594, aged ſixty three years, as Du Pin tells us (/), edit. — 4 
or, as Erythræus (g) affirms, in the ſixty ſecond year of his age, and was buried in the a. 
church of the Engliſh College in that city. We have different characters of him by Elia. 
the different parties in religion. But it is generally agreed, that he was a man of ex- <4 am. 1 
cellent parts and learning, extremely zealous and devout in religion, of an active vi- f. 33. 
gorous mind; an affable and inſinuating behaviour; and of a graceful perſon, which 

with an innate gravity, commanded reſpect from all who ſaw him. His death was ex- 

tremely regretted by the Roman Catholicks; for beſides the ſervices of his pen, he 

kept the Engliſh Papiſts from breaking out into mutual conteſts, and compoſed the 
differences between the Secular Prieſts and Jeſuits (h). Nicius Erythræus tells a ſtory 


of a miraculous eſcape of his in England [B], and accuſes the Engliſh government of 
deſigns againſt his life [C]. 3 
ALLEN 


[C] Accuſes the Engliſh Government of deſigns a- 


[B] Nicius Erythreus tells a flory of a miraculous 
gainſt bis life.) He tells us, that Allen was very 


eſcape of bis in England.] He informs us, that our 


author came over to his own country, having chang- 
ed his dreſs and name, in order to conceal himſelf ; 
where he reconciled a great many perſons to the 
Church of Rome: but once he was in prodigious 
danger of being taken; however the perſon who 
was employed to ſeize him, and who was very well 
acquainted with him, and had ſupp'd with him that 
very night, had ſuch a mitt caſt before his eyes by 
God, that he paſs'd by him, and did not know him, 
tho' he was preſent. Negque tamen ibi quieti ſomno- 
gue ſe dedit, ſed tanguam miles animoſus & Fortis, 
mutatd "= ac nomine, veluti & ex occulto ac de in- 
fudiis,* ad flationes hoſtium, hot eft, in Angliam ve- 
nit, ibigue multa prælia præclara fecit, videlicet 
multos in Catholicorum caſtra reduxit, ac quodam 
die minimum abfuit, quin caperetur ; 1 illi, cui ej us 
capiendi partes erant\tradite, qui prob? eum noverat, 
& cum eo etiam notte illa convivium inierat, glauco- 
ma ob oculos Deus objecit, eogue hominem adduxit, ut 
quem ante oculas haberet, tanquam ignotum preter- 
iret. The reader will perhaps make | wok abatement 
in this relation with regard to the miraculous inter- 
poſition of God in his favour, and conſider it 
merely as an ornament, made uſe of by Erythræus 
to give a grace to his Elogium of the Cardinal. 
He tells afterwards, that while he was Preſident of 
the College at Rheims, one of the Society, whom 
he had particularly obliged, had reſolved ro poiſon 
him and the whole College at ſupper one night; 
but being touched with remorſe of conſcience, con- 
felled the crime which he had intended. 


ftratibus, crebris illius 


near being killed by an aſſaſſin, who was ſent for 
that purpoſe by the Magiſtrates of England, who 
were extremely offended at his frequent journeys 
to Rome, and the Seminaries, which he had pro- 
cured to be founded in ſeveral places ; and appre- 
henfive, ſays he, left their new Religion ſhould be 
deſtroyed. Neque ita multo poſt, nibil proprius fac- 
tum eft, quam ut Sicarii cujuſdam ſcelere opprimere- 
tur, miſi ad eum og ee ab Anglia Magi- 

omam itionibus, & collegiis 
tot lactis excitatis, wvehementer exterritis, & nove 
Anglicane Religioni exitium metuentibus. This is ſo 


ſhocking an imputation upon the Engliſh Govern- 


ment, that the impartial reader will expe& ſome 
other proof of it, than this writer's fingle aſſertion, 
who was exceſſively devoted to the Church of Rome, 
and writes every 4 with a peculiar aſperity againſt 
the Proteſtants. This partiality of his will appear 
evident from a paſſage immediately following, where 
he tells us, that the Engliſh Magiſtrates tortur'd 
« and exerciſed all kinds of barbarity againſt the Ca- 
„ tholics, when they ſeized them; and among the 
«« reſt they deſtroyed that noble example of inte- 
«« grity, genius, and learning, Edmund Campian, 
« who was one of the firſt of the Jeſuits, who went 
« over to England, in order to ſupport as far as he 
« was able the declining intereſts of the Catholic 
Religion; he was at firſt put upon the rack, aad 
* afterwards hang'd and quarter'd. Our age, con- 
« tinues our author, never ſaw a more enormous 
* crime than this, which the Sun - itſelf might even 

6 « retire 
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GALLEN or ALLEYN (THOMAS) a famous Mathematician, and eminent for 

his knowledge of all kinds of Literature, was deſcended through ſix generations from 

Henry Allen or Alan, Lord of the Manor of Buckenhall in Staffordſhire, and born 

at Utoxeter in the ſaid county Dec. 21, 1542. He was admitted Scholar of Trinity 

College in Oxford the 4th of June 1561, and elected Fellow in 1565, and two years 

after took the degree of Maſter of Arts. But being averſe from taking holy orders, 

and inclined. to a retired life, he left the College and his Fellowſhip about the year 

1570, and entered himſelf in Gloceſter Hall, where he applied himſelf very intenſely 

to his ſtudies for many years, and at length became an eminent Antiquary, Philoſo- 

6a) Gul. Burton, pher, and Mathematician. A certain writer (a) tells us, that he was the Prince of all 


in Orat. Funebri 
T be. Allen, 


the Mathematicians of his time. His great accompliſhments gained him the eſteem of 


L ond. 1632, 4%, {eyeral Princes and Noblemen both in r and abroad; and when Albertus L'aſkie 


% „ wood, Count of Sirade in Poland was in Engla 


in 1583, he ſollicited him to go over with 


vol. 1. col. 574 him into that country, with aſſurances of procuring for him the greateſt honours and 


edit. 2. 1721. 


dignities. But his regard for a calm philoſophical life made him reject all thoſe offers 


of wealth and grandeur, He was likewiſe courted to live in the family of Henry Earl 
of Northumberland, a great patron of Mathematicians ; which invitation he embraced, 
and was prodigiouſly beloved by that Earl. Here he became acquainted with theſe cele- 
brated Mathematicians, Thomas Harriot, John Dee, Walter Warner, and Nathaniel Tor- 


porley, who were frequently at the Earl's Seat. 


Robert Earl of Leiceſter, Chancellor 


of the Univerſity of Oxford, and the great Favourite of Queen Elizabeth, had a very 
great friendſhip for our Author [A], who was alſo highly reſpected by the moſt con- 


ſiderable men of that age [B]. 


His {kill in the Mathematicks expoſed him, as well 


as the excellent Friar Bacon, to the cenſure of the vulgar, eſpecially thoſe of Ox- 


ford, who repreſented him as a Conjurer and Magician, 
provement of Learning were very extenſive and conſiderable [C]. 


„ retire from the fight of. But when they found, 
that the world was ſhock'd at this exceſſive cruel- 
« ty, they affirmed, that theſe perſons were puniſhed 

fr Treaſon, and not for Religion, and pretended, 
1 that their crime was for having concerted defigns 

« againſt the Queen's life. But Allen defended thoſe 

« who ſuffered from this imputation in à book, 

« which he wrote for that purpoſe, and ſhewed the 

* true reaſon of the crueity of the heretics.” But 

whoever is converſant in our Hiſtory, and knows 

the circumſtances of theſe times, and the various at- 

tempts againſt Queen Elizabeth's life by the Romiſh 

Prieſts, will ſee how very falſe and aggravated this 

—_— of l 1 Let us hear what Cam- 

21. R. den ſays (5) of the inal's conduct in this point. 

5 wr bk He — us, that Allen with R. Parſons the 
1589. « Jeſuit, and others lay continually in wait for the 
« deſtruction of the Queen and people of England, 

« and by exciting both foreigners abroad, and natu- 

ral ſubjects at home, plotted together to reſtore 

« the Romiſh Religion to its former ftate.” And 

(6) Ibid. ad ann, in another place he tells us (6), © That after he had 
1594. « thrown off both his love to his country, and his 
« obedience to his Queen, he urged the King of 

„ Spain and the Pope to invade England. For which 

«« purpoſe he intereſted himſelf in all the pernici- 

„ ous conſultations upon that ſubject, after Pope 

„Sixtus V had conferred on him the title of Cardi- 

„ nal, and the King of Spain had given him an 

« Abbey in the Kingdom of Naples, and nominated 

* him to the Archbiſhoprick of Mechlin. When 

the Bull of excommunication againſt Queen Eli- 

* zabeth was publiſhed, at the ſame time that the 

great Armada was prepared againſt England, he 

* brought the Bull into the Low-Countries ; and 

* cauſed it to be printed in Engliſh. Beſides he 

wrote An Admonition to the Engliſh, to adhere to 

the Pope and the King of Spain; but being diſap- 

« pointed in all his hopes, he returned to Rome, 

Where being wearied with the diſſenſions and animo- 

« ſities of the Engliſh Fugitives, both Scholars and 

« Nobles, he died at laft in the 63d year of his 

age.“ To this we may add what Biſhop Godwin 

(7) In Comment, ſays of him (7), who tells us, that he /o little deſerv- 
de Præſul. Angl. ed to be eflcemed an Engliſhman, that like another 


ad finem, inter. Heroftratus, ke endeavoured to raiſe a confuſion in 
Cardinale. the Church and State. r 


[4] Had a great friendſbip for our author.) He 
entertained him at his houſe: with all the civility 
imaginable, and offer'd to beſtow a Biſhoprick up- 
on him, it he could have been induced to aban- 


don the charms, which he ſound in a retired aud 


His efforts for the im- 
He wrote ſe- 
veral 


ſtudious life. But the Earl's familiarity with Al- 
len and the famous John Dee the Mathematician 
expoled him to the cenſure of the author of a 
book entitled, Leicefer's Commonwealth ; who tells 
us, that they (whom he ſtigmatizes with the name 
of Atheiſts,) u/ed the art of figuring and conjuring 


for procuring the ſaid EarPs unlawful defigns ; an 


that by their black art they endeavoured a match be- 
tween Queen Elizabeth and him. This is undoubt- 
edly an idle and impertinent ſuggeſtion : however it 
is certain, that Allen was ſo intimate with that Ear], 
that few matters of State were tranſacted, but he 
had the knowledge of them, and nothing of moment 
was done in the Univerſity but our author informed 
him of it by Letters (1). 


Henry Savile, Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir 
Henry Spelman, Selden, &c. the laſt of whom tells 


us (2), that“ he was a man accompliſh'd in all kinds (2) I» N ad 


1) Wood, ubi 
LB] Highly reſpected by the moſt conſiderable men of lib ra, Col. 575 
that age.) Particularly by Sir Tho. Bodley, Sir 


* of Literature, and endowed with an excellent Ednet, cit. 


judgment, and that he was the greateſt ornament ? 


* of the famous Univerſity of Oxford.” Omni eru- 
ditionis genere ſummogue judicio ornatiſſimus, celeber- 
rime Academia Oxonienſis decus inſigniſimum. And 


Camden ſays (3), that he was plurimis & optimis (3) In Britamia 
Artibus ornatiſſimus, i. e. adorn'd with many ex . de Sar. 
« cellent Arts and Sciences.” To this we may add“ 


the character given him in a MS. in Trinity-College 
Library, which Mr. Wood read, and is as follows: 
Vir fuit elegantium literarum ftudioſiſſimus, Acade- 
mice diſcipline tenaciſimus, apud exieras & Acade- 
mice ſemper in nag ug precio, eorumgue qui in Eccle- 
fia Anglicand atque in Univerſitate i pro me- 
ritis ſuis ad dignitates aut prafefturas ſubinde pro- 
vecti fuerunt. Fuit ſagaciſſimus objervator, familia- 
riſſimus conviva, c. 1. e. He was a man of great 
« application to polite Literature, very tenacious of 
« the diſcipline of the Univerſity, always highly va- 
« lucd by foreigners as well as thoſe of the Univerſity, 
and eſteemed by thoſe, who were raiſed by their 
„merit to the higheſt ſtations in the Church of 
« England and the Univerſity of Oxford. He was 
n ſagacious Obſerver, an agreeable Companion, 
e. ; p 
LC] His efforts for the improvement of learning 
were very oxtenſive and confiderable.} He ſpared no 
colt nor labour in collecting of ſcattered MSS. of every 
Faculty, eſpecially thoſe of Hiſtory, Antiquity, A- 
ſtronomy, Mathematics, Philoſophy, &c. Theſe Col- 
lections of his have been quoted in the works of ſe- 
veral learned Authors, and mentioned to have been 


623, p 200. 


1045. 


in Biblioteca Auleniaua (4). It was by his aſſiſtance, (4) Wood, br 
3 advice u. 


* 


41. L. 


veral pieces [D]. He died in Glouceſter Hall on the goth of September 1632, and 
was buried with great folemnity in Trinity College Chapel, = 


advice, and communication, that ſeveral members of the 
Univerſity of Oxford became eminent in Mathema- 
tics and Antiquity ; particularly Harriot, Twyne, 
Hegge, the two James's, Burton, and Digby. But 
his Collections, Obſervations, and Notes in Aſtrono- 
my, Mathematics, and the new Philoſopby, are loft 
in obſcure hands; however it is ſuppoſed, that Sir 
Kenelm Digby made uſe of his obſervations in Phi- 
loſophy In his own writings. | 

12 He wrote ſeveral pieces.) I. Claudii Ptolo- 
mai Peluſienſis de Aſtrorum judiciis, aut, ut vulgo 
vocant, quadripartite conſtructionis, Liber ſecundus ; 
cum Expoſitione Tbomæ Alleyn Angli Oxonienfis. i. e. 
«+ The ſecond Book of Claudius Ptolomy of Pelufium 
« concerning the judgment of the Stars, or, as it 
« is commonly call'd, of the quadripartite conſtruc- 
tion, with the Expoſition of Tho. Alleyn of Ox- 
« ford.” The firſt chapter of it begins thus; Har- 
tenus quidem pracurrimus ea, quorum cognitione, &c. 
II. C/. Ptolomei de Aftror. Fudidis. Lib. 3. cum Ex- 


319 


len's Expoſition. Mr. Wood ſaw theſe two MSS; 


and tells us, that they 
liam Lilly, the famous Aſtrologer, who gave them to 
Elias Aſhmole Eſq; in 1652. One of theſe copies 
was tranſcribed from the original, which was given 


by Allen to Sir Tho. Aylesbury ; and the other copy 


John Huniades the great Chymiſt had in his poſſeſ- 
fion, who gave it to Lilly. Our author likewiſe 
wrote Notes upon many of his books, and particu- 


came into the hands of Wil: 


larly upon Bale's book De Seriptoribus Maj. Britin, 


which, as Mr. Wood informs us, are entered by ano- 
ther hand in the margin of that work in the public 
Library of Oxford, The chief part of his Library 
of MSS. came ſoon after his death into the hands 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, as he had appointed, and the 
year following were given by him to the Bodleian 
Library. But ſome of them had been before and 
about the time of his death procured from him by 
Rich: James of Corpus Chrifti College for the Cot- 
tonian Library 


nw Tho. Alleyn, Cc. This contains the third 


Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Maſter of the Requeſts. 
of Ptolomy upon the fame ſubject, with Al- 


& ALLEN (THOMAS) a man of diſtinguiſhed knowledge in the Greek and La- 
tin tongues, was born in the year 1573, and educated in the King's School at Wor- 
ceſter, trom whence he was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford in Michaelmas Term 
1589, when he was ſixteen years of age. He was at firſt a ſtudent in Brazen Noſe Col- 
lege, and having made a very conſiderable progreſs in Philoſophy, he was elected Pro- 
bationer Fellow of Merton College in 1393, and by the ſevere diſcipline uſed at that 
time, he became a famous diſputant. He afterwards entered into holy orders; but he 
did not apply himſelf ſo much to frequent preaching, as to the more abſtruſe and diffi- 


cult parts of critical Learning. This 4 him the eſteem of Sir Henry Savile, who 


procured him a Fellowſhip of Eaton 


lege, and found him very ſerviceable for his 


0% Wood, Arbe. deſigns. He died the tenth of October 1638, and was buried in the chapel belonging 
to that College (a). We ſhall mention his works and his epitaph in the note [A]. 


Oxon. vol. 1 Col. 
604+ ed. 2. 1721» 


(1) Vol. 8. pag. 
139, Kc. 


A] We ſpall mention his works and hit epi- 
taph.] He wrote Ob/ervationes in Libellum Chry- 
ſaſtoni in Eſaiam; that is, “ Obſervations upon 
St. Chryſoſtom's book upon Iſaiah,” printed in Sir 
Henry Savile's edition of that Father (1). He like- 
wiſe aſſiſted Sir Henry in compiling his Annotations 
on Chryſoſtom's Homilies on Matthew and the other 
Evangeliſis, as the latter acknowledges in his Preface 
to thoſe annotations, in which he ſtiles our author 
Vir dactiſimus, Gracarum literarum non minus quam 
Theologie peritus, c. i. e. A very learned Man, 
„and no leſs skilful in the Greek Learning, than in 


preflantiſſimus, multarum optimarum linguarum , 
variegue eruditionis callentiſſimus, in collegium hoc 


(ix guo diu ſocius vixit) in collegia inſuper alia, lo- 


cague, in guibus aliguam vite ſue partem poſuit, pit 
munificus, hic jacet. Obiit die decimo menſi; Octo- 


and others came into the hands of 


bris, an. 1636. i. e. Here lies Thomas Allen of 


« Worceſter, a man of exemplary piety, an excellent 
„ Divine, skilful in many valuable languages and 
« various kinds of literature; who was very ge- 
* nerous to this College, in which he lived long 
« as a Fellow, and to other Colleges and places, in 
„ which he had ſpent any part of his life. He died 
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« Divinity.” His Epitaph is as follows : Thomas Al. the 1oth of October, 1636.” T. 
lenus Wigornienfis, vir pietate inſignis, Theologus 


GFALLESTRY or ALLESTREE (RICHARD) an eminent Engliſh Divine of 

the ſeventeenth Century, was the ſon of Robert Alleſtry, a Gentleman of an ancient 

family in Derbyſhire, whoſe fortune being reduced by the. profuſeneſs of his predeceſ- 

ſors, he was retained in the ſervice of Sir Richard Newport, afterwards created Lord 
Newport, Baron of High Arcol, as Steward to him, and being married, ſettled himſelf : 
at Uppington near the Wreken in Shropſhire (a). Our Author was grandſon of Wil- (a) See an ac- 
(6) Wood, Alben, iam Alleſtry of Alveſton in Darbyſhire (5), and was born at Uppington in March at & the 


f . of Dr. Alleftry 
xn. vol a. Col. 1619. He was firſt ſent to a neighbouring country free-ſchool, and afterwards remoy- prefixed to his 


Links 2725 ed to another more celebrated ſchool at Coventry (c), which was taught by Philemon 1 
0. 1 Holland the famous Tranſlator (d), where he continued till he became fit for the Uni- 
7% Wall d. verſity. In the year 1636, when he was ſeventeen years of age (e), he was carried by 
1 fifteen his father to Oxford, and placed as a Commoner in Chriſt-Church, under the tuition 
Wood 2 of Mr. Richard Buſby, afterwards the celebrated Dr. Buſby, and Maſter of Weſt- 
{nee it appears minſter School. Six months after his ſettlement in the Univerſity, Dr. Samuel Fell, 
in 1619, ben Dean of Chriſt-Church, obſerving his parts and induſtry made him Student of the 
College, where he purſued his ſtudies with uncommon vigour and ſucceſs. As an en- 
couragement of which, as ſoon as he had taken his degree of Batchelor of Arts, he 
was choſen Moderator in Philoſophy, and had that employment renewed every year till 
the diſturbances of the Kingdom interrupted the ſtudies and repoſe of the Univerſity (F). (% 4»;4cccuns 


Mr. Alleſtry therefore among other Students actually took arms for the mg under 1 % Life I 
n 


Sir John Biron [A], and exerced himſelf wich great vigour in that cauſe. 1643 
Be ; June 
[4] Took arms for the King under Sir Fobn Biron.] out his commiſſion of Array in the ſeveral parts of al 


The King having left London in 1641, and iſſuing the Nation, directed it likewiſe to the ms i 
| xfor 
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(g) Wood, Faſti 


Oxon, Col. 33 of his li 


his recovery 
took holy o 


(3) An 4 7 [ 3] Applied himſelf again to the 
c. War. 


of tbe Life 
4 J 
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June ad (g), he proceeded Maſter of Arts, and the ſame year was in extreme danger 
fe by a peſtilential diſeaſe, which then raged in the garriſon at Oxford. Upon 
he applied himſelf again to the ſervice of the war [B]. Soon after this he 
rders, and became an eminent Tutor and Cenſor of the College, 


where he 


met with very ſevere uſage from the oppoſite party [CJ, and was ejected by the Par- 


liament Viſitors about the middle of July 1648. 


n this he. went into Shropſhire, 


and was ſoon after entertained as Chaplain to Francis Newport Eſq; afterwards Lord 


Newport of High Arcol, where he continued till Richard Lord 


ewport the Father 


died in France, whither he had ſome time. before retired to avoid the ſeverity of the 


the prevailing party. 
affairs there, and E 


Oxford, where it met with an active and ready 
obedience from the generality of the members of that 
place, and particularly from Mr. Alleſtry, who engag- 
ed in the ſervice, and continued in it till Sir John 
Biron, afterwards Lord Biron, who was ſent with a 
party of horſe to ſupport the Scholars in arms 
there, withdrew from thence. After a ſhort ſtay 
there he was ſent for to join with Prince Rupert, and 
by the aſſiſtance of the Gentlemen of Worcelter- 
ſhire was received into that city, where he was 
reſt by the Forces of the Parliament; but the 
Þriace came up ſeaſonably to reinforce them ; which 
occaſioned the ſharp fight in Poyick field near that 
city, the unexpected ſucceſs of which ſtruck a pro- 
digious terror upon the Parliament, who _—_ a- 
ſters of the money, forts, and magazines of the King- 
dom, imagined that they ſhould eaſily carry all with- 
out a fingle battle. Thoſe Students, who could fur- 
niſh themſelves for a ſudden march, went along with 
Sir John Biron from Oxford ; but the reſt, _ 
whom was Mr. Alleftry, ſtaid behind, and return“ 
to their ſtudies. Soon after this the Lord Say with 
A Þ of the Parliament Forces came to Oxford, 
and plundered the colleges of ſuch plate, as had not 
been before ſent to the King, and enquired after 
thoſe, who had been active in promoting the 2 & 
ſervice z upon which occaſion, and by a partic 
accident, which then happened, Mr. Alleſtry was 
called in queſtion. The occaſion was this; at Chriſt- 
Church ſome of the Parliament · ſoldiers attempted to 
break into the treaſury, and after a day's labour forc- 
ed a paſlage into it; met with nothing, except a 
ſingle groat and an halter in the bottom of a large 
iron cheſt. Enraged with that diſappointment, they 
went to the Deanery, where having plundered what 
they thought fir, they put it all together in a 
chamber, lock'd it up, and retired to their quarters, 
intending the next morning to return and diſpoſe of 
their booty. But when they came, they ſound every 
thing removed. Upon examination it appeared that 
Mr. Alleſtry had a key of the lodgings, the Dean 
and his family being withdrawn, and that his key had 
been made uſe of in this affair; upon which he 
was ſeized, and notwithſtanding all the defence he 
could make, had been treated with great ſeverity, 
if the Earl of Eſſex had not called away the Forces 
on a ſudden, and ſo reſcued him from their reſent- 
ments. Mr. Alleſiry was preſent at the battle of 
Keinton or Edgehill in Warwickſhire ; after which 
underſtanding that the King deſigned to march im- 
mediately to Oxford, and to keep his Court as 
uſual at the Deanery at Chriſt-Church, which was 
in part left to his care in the abſence of the 
Dean, in his journey thither he was taken priſoner 
by a party from Broughton houſe, which was garri- 
ſoned by the Lord Say for the Parliament. He was 
. there but a ſhort time; for the Garriſon 
ſurrendred itſelf to the King's Forces, who ſummon- 
ed it in their paſſage. Upon the King's return from 
the battle at Branford, having made Oxford his head- 


uarters, Mr. Alleſtry ſettled himſelf again to his 
adies (1). | 


ervice of the 

The exigence of the King's affairs made the 
aſſiſtance of the Scholars of the Univerſity very neceſ- 
ſary to him; and accordingly a regiment of them was 
raiſed, who ſerved as Volunteers without any pay or 
reward, and not only performed all duties in the 
garriſon, and fallies for the defence of it in caſe of 


attacks and ſieges; but were likewiſe commanded. 


upon parties abroad, and endured all the fatigues of 
marches and mean quarters, and differ'd in nothing 


Upon this occaſion Mr. Alleſtry was ſent over to {ſettle his 
ving diſpatched this commiſſion with good ſucceſs he returned 


to 


from the poor mercenary ſoldiers but in their civi- 
lity and juſtice to the country people, while they 
ſtayed with them, and paying them at their depar- 
ture. In this Regiment Kr. Alleſtry, tho' a Maſter 
of Arts and Fellow of the College, performed all 
the duties of a common ſoldier ; and in this ſervice 
he continued till the end of the war, ſtill applying 
what time was left from military duties to the pro- 
ſecution of his ſtudies, and even joining them both 
together, frequently holding his musket in one hand 
and a book in the other, and making the watching: 
of a 1 = lucubrations of a Student (2). 

C] Met with ſevere u rom the oppoſite party. 
He ſhewed Bim 2 his wh e Lent 
for the 1 5 cauſe; as we are informed by Dr. 
John Fell Biſhop of Oxford, who wrote his Life, and 
whoſe words are as follow (3) : « He bore a part in 
* the ſignal teſt of the loyalty of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, poſſibly the greateſt that has been given 
« by any ſociety of men; I mean the paſling a ſo- 
*« Jemn decree and judgment of theirs againſt the 
„ covenant and rebellion enflamed and gene 
« it, 1 in convocation, when the city Wis 
„ held by a garriſon of the rebels, whoſe {words 
„were at the throats of thoſe Confeſſors, and yet 
„the decree was carried by a moſt unanimous ſuf- 
„ frage of the whole body, there being but one 
« diflenter in that numerous Senate, 5 he a per- 
* ſon, who had abſented himſelf from the Univer- 
* fity during the war, and taken part with the re- 
« bels.“ Soon after this the Parliament Viſitors 


(2) Ibid. 


(3) Ibid, 


came with a ſecond commiſſion (having loſt their 


firſt, as we are informed by Dr. Fell, 5y out/tayi 

in a long Prayer and Sermon the time aſſigned for the 
opening of it,) and began their enquiry, and fixed 
a paper upon the door of St. Mary's church, where- 
in they ſignified that thoſe, who would not ſubmit to 
the authority of the Parliament, ſhould leave the 
precincts of the Univerſity within three days, upon 
pain of ns. conſidered as ſpies of war, and accord- 
ingly proceeded againſt. The Biſhop of Oxford ex- 


preſſes himſelf with great acrimony upon this occa- 


ſion. He tells us, that“ by this practice often re- 
«« peated, the men of greateſt hopes and merit in 
„the Univerſity were ſpoiled cf all things, and not 
* ſ{uffer'd to breathe the common air; ſo that within 
the compaſs of a few weeks an almoſt general rid- 
dance was made of the loyal Univerſity of Ox- 
ford; in whoſe room ſucceeded an illiterate rab- 


* ble, ſwept up from the plough-tail, from haps | 


* and Grammar-ſchools, and the dregs of the neigh- 

* bour Univerſity. Tho" in that ſcandalous num 

* ſome few there were (4), who notwithſtanding 

* they had parts and learning, were preferred upon 

the account of their relations ; who merited a bet- 

« ter title to the places they poſleſt, and have ſince 
proved uſeful men in the Church and State. Thoſe 


« tryal, were afterwards caſt off upon the ſecond 
„ teſt of the engagement, till in the end there were 
„left very few legitimate members in any of the 
« colleges.” Mr. Alleſtry was very ſoon involved 
in this ruin; and tho' he had the care of ſeveral 
Perſons of Quality, who were his pupils, and ac- 
counts of his own and theirs to adjuſt, yet he could 
not without difficulty prevail with the Governor of 
the town Lieut. Coll. Kelſey to grant him a little 
reſpite for ſettling his affairs, and doing juſtice to 
thoſe, for whom he was concerned. The Viſitors 
abſolutely refuſed his requelt for this reaſon, as Dr. 
Rogers one of their Members expreiled it, becau/e 
be was an eminent Man. Es 


(4) The Biihop 
perhaps means 
here Dr. Wil- 
kings, atterwards 
Biſhop of Cheſter , 
Mr. Seth Ward, 


of the ancient ſtock, who were ſpared upon this afterwards Biſhop 


of Sarum, Mr. 
alli , &c, 
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to his employment, in which he continued till the defeat of King Charles II at Wor- 
ceſter, and his eſcape from thence. The managers of the King's affairs wanting an in- 
telligent and faithful perſon to ſend over to the King, deſired Mr. Alleſtry to undertake 
that journey, which he readily agreed to, and having attended the King at Roan, and 

received his diſpatches, returned to England (5). Soon after coming to Oxford, where (5) As Account 

he found his friends Mr. John Dolben, afterwards Archbiſhop of York, and Mr. John? L. Se 
Fell, afterwards Biſhop of Oxford, who had likewiſe been baniſhed the Univerſity, 
living privately, and performing the offices of the Church of England to the loyal 
party there, he joined with them, and continued there till Sir Anthony Cope of Han- 
well near Banbury prevailed with him to live in his family ; which he did for ſeveral 
years, _—_—_ liberty to go or ſtay, as his occaſions required ; by which means he was 
enabled to ſtep aſide without being taken notice of upon meſſages from the King's 
friends; which ſervice he —_— with great courage and dexterity. But in the 
winter of the year 1659 he was ſeiz'd at Dover, in his return from the King in Flan- 
ders, and committed to priſon [DJ. Soon after the Reſtoration, he was made Canon 

of Chriſt-Church, and created Doctor of Divinity October. 3, 1660 (i), and appointed (% Wood, Fa 

one of the Lecturers of the city of Oxford. He continued this Lecture for ſeveral Col 277. Ws 
ears, though he never received any part of the falary belonging to it, but ordered it to 
79 An 1 diſtributed among the poor (4). While he was engaged in this Lecture, he was made 
of the Life, Se. one of the King's Chaplains in ordinary, and in 1663 he was appointed Regius Pro- 
/1) Wood, A. feſſor of Divinity upon the death of Pr. Creed (). In 1665 he was made Provoſt of 
0». val. 2. Eton College near Windſor, upon the death of Dr. John Meredith; which valuable 
en, employment he was not without ſome difficulty prevailed upon to accept [XZ]. In 1679 
finding his ſight decayed by the fatigue of his place of Regius Profeſſor of Divinity, he 
reſigned it to his friend Dr. Jane. But diſeaſes are not cured by the removal of the 
cauſes which firſt occaſioned them; and though by the uſe of mineral waters in the 
Summer ſeaſon, and the taking of journies in the Autumn, he for ſome time ſupported 

himſelf, the decay continued and encreaſed upon him, till it was formed into a dropſy 3 

ſo that he was obliged to remove to London to put himſelf under the care of _— Phy. 

| cians z 


[D] He was ſeized at Dorer... and committed © to the cure, and inſtituted by the Biſhop of Lin- 
to priſon] As he returned from Flanders with Let- © coln the Dioceſan, as all other Pariſh Prieſts are 
ters, and landed at Dover, he was ſeized by a party © fo that as nothing could be more plainly facri- 
of ſoldiers, who waited for him; a ſpy, who was * legious and irregular in itſelf, than ſuch an uſur- 
employed at the King's Court, having given notice “ pation by a lay-perſon; ſo nothing could be a 
of his diſpatch, and deſcribed particularly his perſon “ greater difſervice to the Church, than by an un- 
and habit. But Mr. Alleſtry had ſo much preſence of “ ſeaſonable modeſty to make way for it. Upon 
mind, as to ſecure his Letters, and commit them © theſe motives it was, that Dr. Alleſtry became 
to a faithful hand, who took care of them. The © Provoſt of Eton; and for the ſame reaſon it was, 
ſoldiers according to their orders guarded him to * that during his life he continued ſo, never hearken- 
London, where he was examined by a Committee © ing to any offer of preferment, which might 
of the Council of Safety, and charged with having a “ make a vacancy, and repeat the former hazard. 
correſpondence with the King, and bringing Letters © And it may be truly ſaid, that this was the great- 
from him; which they confirmed by ſeveral circum- “ eſt ſecular care, that he carried with him into 
ſtances of his journey, and threatned him,with the © another world, it being his dying requeſt unto his 
utmolt ſeverity, if he continued obſtinate, and would © friends to interpoſe with his ſacred Majeſty, that 
not confeſs the truth. But Mr. Alleſtry evading all © he might have a ſucceſſor lawfully capable, and 
the queſtions, which they urged to entrap him, and *“ who would promote the welfare of the College.” 
proving inflexible to all the menaces, which they We may obſerve. here, that Dr. Zachariah Cradock of 
made uſe of to draw him to betray either himſelf or Cambridge, who had been inſtalled Canon Refiden- 
others, he was ſent priſoner to Lambeth houſe, tiary of Chicheſter, on the 11th of February 1669, 
which was then made a goal for the King's friends, ſucceeded him in the Provoſtſhip, by virtue of the 
where by ill uſage he contracted a ſickneſs, which al- election of the Fellows: ſo that the celebrated Mr. 
moſt proved fatal to him. After he had been con- Waller the Poet, who made uſe of all his intereſt' to 
fined about ſix or eight weeks, his friends procured obtain it, was diſappointed (6). When Dr. Alleſtry (6) Se Wood, 
his enlargement; which was the eaſier obtained, for was preferred to this employment, he found the Ath-n. Oxon. vol, 
that ſome of the leaders of the party ſeeing things College of Eton in a very bad ſtate: with regard to Cl 678. 
% move towards his Majeſty's Reſtoration, were wil- its revenues and fabric; and what was of no leſs 

e ling by kindneſſes to recommend themſelves in ill conſequence, unſtatutable and unreaſonable grants 

e caſe of a revolution; among whom was the late of Leaſes; to all which, except one, the reduction 

Earl of Shaftsbury, who was uſed to value him- of which was the work of time, he applied effectual 

„ ſelf, that Mr. Alleſtry owed his preſervation to remedies. He found the School in a low condition; 

5) An Arco him (5).“ Mr. Alleſtry having obtained his liberty, but by his prudence in the choice of a learned and 
ebe Le, &c, returned to Oxfordſhire, and went from thence to diligent Maſter, by his intereſt in bringing young 
viſit his relations in Shropſhire. In his return de- Gentlemen and Perſons of Quality thither, and by 

ſigning to pay a vilit to his friend Dr. Hammond at his great kindneſs to them when there, and taking 

Weſtwood near Worceſter, he met his body at the care for the building fit accommodations for their 

gate carrying out to his funeral. This great Man at reception within the precincts of the college, in a 

his death gave a fignal teſtimony of his regard for few years the School was raiſed to the higheſt pitch 

our author and his eſteem for his parts and learning, of reputation. He did likewiſe another conſiderable 

by leaving him his Library as a legacy. ſervice to this School, and to King's College in Cam- 

[E] With ſome difficulty prevailed upon to accept.) bridge, whoſe ſeminary it is: that whereas formerly 

We ſhall give an account of this affair in the words both thoſe Societies were under the diſcouragement, 
of Dr. Fell, who tells us, that he was induced to ac- that the Fellowſhips of Eton were generally diſpoſed 
cept it particularly by the conſideration, That a of to perſons. of foreign education; by the vigorous 
«« great intereſt was made by a lay- man, who proba- interpoſition of Dr. Alleſtry, joined to the petition of 
„ bly might ſucceed upon the advantage of his re- the Provoſt and Fellows of King's College, the King 
„ fulal, notwithſtanding that the Provoſt there be paſſed a grant under the Broad Seal, that for the fu- 
actually the Parſon of Eton Pariſh, and preſented ture five of the ſeven Fellows ſhould be ſuch as had 
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ſicians; which however proved at laſt ineffectual. He was a man of great ne and 
uncommon qualifications. He was eminent for the vigour and improvements of his 
mind [F], his piety and honeſty, and the ſincerity of his friendſhips [G], the agree- 


ableneſs of his converſation [ HI, his benevolent and diſintereſted remper [II, his ſxill 


been educated in Eton ſchool, and were Fellows of 
King's College; which will be a perpetual intice- 
ment to diligent ſtudy and virtuous endeavours in 
both thoſe royal foundations. He built likewiſe the 
weſt-ſfide of the outward court of Eton College at 
his own expence. And finding at his coming thither 
the Society involved in a conſiderable debt, by an 
ill cuſtom brought . in by thoſe of the late times of 
confuſion, who at the year's end divided whatever 
money, remained after the ordinary payments were 


_ diſcharged, incidental ones and debts contraſted be- 


(7) An Account 
of the Life, Se. 


(3) wia. 


ing fill deferred to the future year; which in time 
grew ſo very great, as to endanger the College's be. 
coming bankrupt; to prevent this he retrenched 
his own dues, and prevailed upon the Society to do 
the like ; ſo that within a few years the College paid 
a debt of above a thouſand pounds, and ſpent two 
thouſand pounds in repairs (7). 

[F] For the vigour and improvements of his mind.] In 
drawing this great man's character we ſhall generally 
make uſe of the words of his friend the learned Dr. 
John Fell. His mind, that nobler part of him, was com- 
poſed by an extraordinary. indulgence of nature; 
thoſe faculties, which in others uſe to be ſingle, 
and are thought neceſſarily to be ſo, as excluding 
each the other, were united in him. Memory, fan- 

, judgment, elocution, great modeſty, and no leſs 
comes, a comprehenſion of things and fluency of 
words; an aptneſs for the pleaſant, and ſufficiency 
for the rugged parts of knowledge ; a courage to 
encounter, and an induſtry to maſter all things, 
formed the character of his happy genius. This fe- 
licity of temper was ſeconded by the circumſtances 
of the times in which he lived, which engaged him 
ſeverally to exert and cultivate his faculties. Be- 
fore the civil war he had ſecured the foundations of 
the whole circle of learning, by his own indefatiga- 
ble ſtudy, and the indulgent care of his Tutor Dr. 
Busby, and the particular encouragement of Dr. 
Fell the Dean, who always conſidered him as a part 
of his family, and treated him with the fame regard 
as his own children. When the war broke out, 
« he had the benefit of being, inſtead of one, in ſe- 
% yeral Univerſities; Oxford was then an epitome 
« of the whole Nation and all the buſineſs of it; 
« there was here the Court, the Garriſon, the Flower 
„of the Nobility and Gentry, Lawyers and Di- 
« vines of all England. And times of action have 
© ſomewhat peculiar in them to ferment and invi- 
« gorate the mind, which is enervated by the ſoft- 
< neſs of peace. The calamitous times which ſuc- 
« ceeded, as they engaged him to the exerciſe of 
popular preaching, a talent which nothing beſides 
« neceſſity and practice can cultivate ; ſo they led 
„him out into foreign parts, enter'd him into the 
„ managery of buſineſs of greateſt truſt and hazard, 
« and made him as well read in men, as in books. 
« After all this it was no ſmall advantage to be re- 
«« turned by the King's happy Reſtoration to the U- 


<< niverſity, and to the opportunities of reading and 


converſation with learned men, and in that con- 
«*« ſpicuous theatre to have the obligation of a pub- 
« lic employment to exert all his faculties, and with 
utmoſt endeavour to improve and communicate 
his knowledge. And we may ſay it without envy, 
that few of his time had either a greater com- 
paſs, or a deeper inſight into all the parts of learn- 


ing, the modern — learned languages, Rhetoric, 
Philoſophy, Mathematics, Hiſtory, Antiquity, 
„Moral and Polemical Divinity; all which was 


not to be pumpt up, or ranſackt out of common- 
66 lace books, but was ready at hand, digeſted for 
s own uſe and communication in diſcourſe to 


* others (8).“ 


[G] His piety and boneſly and the fincerity of his 


 - friendſhip.) From his child-hood he had a ſtrong im- 


preſſion of piety and the duties relating to God and 


man; which may partly be aſcribed to the ſtrict and 
ſevere education, which he had from his father. By 


this means, notwithſtanding the licence of war and 


In 


the fire and temptations of youth, he preſerved his 
innocence and love of God and virtue, till he made 
the more immediate ſervice of them his profeſſion. 
To render himſelf ſecure from intemperance, he fre. 
22 abſtained from lawful ſatisfactions, by the 
ated returns of faſting and abſtinence, 2nd conti- 
nuance in celibacy his whole life. In his conſti- 
* tution he had a great deal of warmth and vigor, 
** which made him apt to take fire upon provocati- 
* on; but he was well aware of it, and kept a pe- 

culiar guard upon that weak part ; ſo that his heat 
was reſerved for the great concerns of the ho- 
nour of God, and the ſervice of his Prince and 
Country, wherein he. was altogether indefatiga- 
ble, and in the moſt diſmal appearances of af- 
fairs would never deſert them, nor deſpair of their (10) l 
* reſtauration. There was not in the world a man 
of clearer honeſty and courage ; no temptation 
2 _ — — 3 baſe thing, or terror af- 
rig im from the doing of a good one (o).“ i 
This made his friendſhip as laſting — weiclibſe 5 yy 
his life, without the mean conſiderations of profit, or 
ſly reſerves of craft; not the pageantry of ceremo- 
nious addreſs, or cold civility ; much leſs the ſervile 
falſenels of obſequious flattery. It was a ſolid and 
maſculine kindneſs, a perfect coalition of affections 
and minds ; ſo that there was nothing he poſleſs'd, 
but it was his friend's as abſolutely as it was his own ; 
and it became a general obſervation, that he and they 
had all things in common. This temper of his di- 
rected him to live with great kindneſs with his 
neighbours and acquaintance, ſo that Eton College, 
while he lived there, was but one family, his lodg- 
ing being every fellow's chamber, and they as much 
at home with him as in. their own apartment. And 
in the Univerſity, tho' his ſtation and parts might 
expoſe him to envy, he had no competition or dif- 
ference with any perſon ; ſo that no man ever lived 
with a more univerſal good will of all, who knew 
him, or died with a more general ſorrow at his loſs. 

[H] The er of his converſation.) It was 
always chearful and entertaining, eſpecially in the 
reception of his acquaintance at his table and friendly 
viſits ; and in the evening after he had wearied him- 
ſelf with the ſtudies of the day, which he generally 
continued till eight of the clock at night, during the 
many years he was Profeſlor ; ſoon after which he 
was to be called away to the night-prayers in the 
College. This ſhort interval he made as eaſy as he 
could to himſelf and thole who were with him : 
And he had the greateſt reaſon to relax his mind 
then; for after the employment of the day was 
over, he uſed to be as faint and exhauſted, as if he | 
had gone thro' the moſt fatiguing labour imaginable ; * 
and his intenſion of thought waſted his irie in 
ſuch a manner, that he was frequently in danger, 
while he was at ſtudy, of falling into a ſwoon, and 
obliged to riſe from his ſeat, and walk about his 
room for ſome time, before he could recover him- 
ſelf. Nor had his ſingular abilities and endowments 
the uſual effect to make him proud and contemptu- 
ous; all his diſcourſes were with deference and re- 
ſpect, and ſpoken with weight becoming a Profeſſor, 
but with the ſoftneſs of a Learner. In his converſa- 
tion he was exceedingly tender of ſay ing any thing, 4 
that might give offence, or reflect upon any perſon's 
reputation; and he was very ready in caſe of reſent- 
ment to give the perſon offended, whoever it hap- 
pened to be, the utmoſt ſatisfaction. 

UI] His benevolent and diſintereſted temper.] His 


_ contempt of the world was very extraordinaty, as well 


in his large and conſtant charities, both by ſettled penſi- 
ons to indigent perſons and familes and occaſional alms, 
as by his generous hoſpitality, But we havean higher 
inſtance of his generoſity in giving away a fixed and 
conſtant revenue, that he might have juſtly retained, 
to the value of three hundred pounds a year ; the 
particulars of which are as follows. Upon the King's 
Reſtoration, he was made, as we obſerved above, 
Canon of Chriſt-Church in Oxford, and "vn. after 

] | f egius 


(10) Ibid. 


(11) Ibid, 
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in the diſcharge of the office of Profeſſor of Divinity [X], and the excellence of his 


Sermons [L], We ſhall mention his works 


Regius Profeſſor of Divinity, to which employment 
a Canonry in that Church, and the Rectory of Ewe 
Elme in that County and Dioceſe are annex'd; fo 
that the profit of two Canonries and the ReQory be- 
longed to him, and conſidering the weight of that 
Profeſſorſhip, no perſon, who made a juſt eſtimate of 
things, would have envied it him ; but he regret- 
ted it to himſelf, and for ſeveral years gave the whole 
profit of one of his Canonries to the repairs of the 
College; and afterwards being ſollicited by the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter in favour of an old Student of the 
College, who was deſtitute of a ſuitable ſupport, he 
entirely quitted the advantage of the abovemention- 
ed Canonry to him. And with regard to the benefice, 
he never received the leait benefit from it, but left 
it to a friend, whoſe circumſtances — * ſuch an 
acceſſion (10). © But the uncontroulable proof of 


 « contempt of the world, is the dying poor, and not 


« to have collected any thing againſt the hazards of 
« fortune, and commonly pretended exigences of 
„ old age and fickneſs; which was in a remarkable 
«© manner Dr. Alleſtry's caſe, he having never during 
„ his life purchaſed an inch of ground, nor any an- 
% nuity or leaſe to the value of a penny; nor did 
« he take care to renew the patrimonial . which 
« he held by a leaſe for life, tho' it were the place 
« of his birth, which generally gives an endearment, 
« and a deſire to continue the poſſeſſion. Thereby, 
« as the author to the Hebrews expreſles it, /ojourn- 
« ing in the earth as in a ſtrange country, and 
« ſhewing plainly that he leo for a better one, and 
* city, which has foundations, thoſe Builder and 
« Maker is God.” His greateſt treaſure was his Li- 
brary, which was indeed a conſiderable one, both 
for the number and choice of the books ; but theſe 
he diſpoſed of by deed before his death to the U- 
niverſity of Oxford for the uſe of his ſucceſſors in 
the chair. So that his executors had only his perſo- 
nal eſtate to ſhare among them, which he took to be 


ſo inconſiderable, that he thought it not worth the 


formality of a will ; but defigning, after the diſtri- 
buting ſome little remembrances among his friends, 
to leave the remainder to his relations, he con- 
ceived that the Law by an adminiſtration would of 
courſe divide it among them. But being told by hi; 
friend, to whom be communicated this purpoſe of his, 
that in this malicious world the dying inteſtate would 
be a thing of ill fame, and interpreted the product 


F an unwillingneſs to think of death, or part with 


that he bad; and that what he P; left would come 
leſs obligingly to his relations, and probably would oc- 
caſion contention among them, he took advice, and by 
will diſpoſed of ſuch legacies as he thought fit to 
leave to the peor and to his friends, and gave the 
remainder among his fiſters and their children (11). 
But tho' he had ſo little regard to the purſuits of 
intereſt, he was neither negligent in ſecular affairs, 


nor unskilful in the management of them; which 


apeared very evidently from his dextrous diſcharge of 
private truſts committed to him in behalf of his 
dead friends, and the adminiſtration of his public em- 
ployments. He was for ſeveral years Treaſurer 
** of Chriſt-Church, in a buſy time of their repair- 
ing of the ruins made by the intruding uſurpers ; 
and amidſt the neceſſary avocations of ſtudy, found 
* leiſure for a full diſcharge of that troubleſome em- 
«« ployment.” | 

[K] His kill in the diſcharge of the office of Pro- 
Hr of Divinity.) © In the managery of the buſi- 
*« nels of the chair of Divinity, as he performed 
* the ſcholaſtic part with great ſufficiency in exact 
and dextrous untying the knots of argument, and 
** ſolid determination of controverted points, ſo that 


he was not oppreſled by the fame of any of his 


*« moſt eminent Predeceſſors; his prudence was very 
** remarkable in the choice of ſubjects to be treated 
on; for he waſted not time and opportunity in 
the barren inſignificant parts of School-Divinity, 
but inſiſted upon the fundamental grounds of con- 
<< troverſy, between the Church of England and the 
© moſt formidable enemies thereof.” With an equal 
ſteadineſs he aſſerted the Goſpel truth againſt the uſur- 


pations of Rome, the innovations of Geneva, the blaſ- 


in a note [M.] When he found his health 
irrecoverable, 


phemies of Cracow, and the minſflers of our own 
 Malmesbury, never intermeddling with the unfathomable 
abyſs of God's decrees, the indeterminable five points: 
which in all times and in all countries, wherever they 
have happened to be debated, paſt from ths Schools to 
the State, and fhock'd the Government and publit 
peace. By his judicious care herein, tho* be found 
the Univerſity in a ferment, and a great part of its 
growing hopes ſufficiently ſeaſoned with ill prepoſſeſ- 
fions, he ſo brought it to paſs, that during the whole 
tract of ſeventeen years that he held the chair, there 
was no factious bandying of opinions, nor petulant 
fidings on the account of them ; which thing diſturbed 
the peace of the laſt age, and helped forward to in- 
flame thoſe animsſities, tohich ended in the execrable 
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miſchiefs of the civil war (12). The learned world (12) Ibid: 


was at firſt very impatient to ſee an edition of his 
Lectures; but the reaſon of their diſappointment 
was as follows: Dr. Alleſtry a little before his death 
having communicated to the Biſhop of Oxford ſeve- 
ral particulars concerning his intentions for the diſ- 
poſal of his goods and papers, the Biſhop obſerved 
that there was no mention made of his LeQures, 
and knowing how his modeſty had during his life re- 
ſiſted all the importunities for the publiſhing them, 
ſuſpected that the ſame motive might be more pre- 
valent at his death. He wrote therefore to him up- 
on that ſubject, deſiring him, that his Lectures 
might be preſerved, which had coſt him ſo much 
ſtudy and labour, and would be uſeful proportionably 
to others. His anſwer dated Jan. 19th, 1680 was, 
that having not had opportunity to reviſe what he had 
written, which was not every where conſiſtent with 
his preſent imaginations, tho" in nothing material, 
yet in ſome particulars, which he ſhould have better 
examined, eſpecially divers of the Act. Lectures, which 
being upon the ſame head, the thread of them was not 
right ner didactical, and NecTarivus's Penitentiary 
not expounded the ſame way in one place as in ano- 
ther, and the firſt blundering and not true; therefore 
he adds, that if the Biſhop had not writ, and for 
that he himſelf would not go out of the world with- 
out ſatisfying him in every thing, he had reſolved to 
have ſent for his papers, and burnt them; but now 
he gave them up all to the Biſhop upon this inviolable 
truſt, that nothing f them ſhould be publiſhed as a 
Scheme of his, but to be made uſe of to ſerve any 


other deſign the Biſhop ſhould think fit (13). (13) Ibis. 
r i 


[L] The excellence of his ſermons.) The write 
above quoted tells us, that “the variety of auditors 
„ for whom they were firſt deſigned, makes them 
* not to be all of the ſame fineſs of ſpinning and 
* cloſeneſs of texture; but in them all there will 
*« appear the ſame ſpirit of perſuaſive Rhetoric and 
" — e whereby tho* dead be yet ſpeak- 
«c et 14 4 | 

M] We ſpall mention his works in a note.) The Pri- 
vileges of the Univerſity of Oxford in point of Viſita- 
tion, in a Letter to an honourable — printed 
in one ſheet and an half in 4to, 1647. Upon this 
occafion Will. Prynne publiſhed his Univer/ty of Ox- 
ford's Plea refuted, Sc. in anſwer to which R. Wa- 
ryng wrote An Account of Mr. Prynne's Refutation 
Sc. and Edward Bagſhaw Sen. his Shart Cenſure of 
the Book of Will. Prynne, entitled, The Univerſity »f 
Oxford's Plea refuted. It was imagined by ſome that 
Mr. John Fell, afterwards Biſhop gf Oxfard, was the 
Author of the Pamphlet abovementioned concerning 


the Privileges of the Univerſity of Oxford fc. (15). (15) Wood, 407 


Dr. Alleſtry publiſhed likewiſe Eighteen Sermans, 
whereof fifteen were preached before the King, the 
reſt upon publick occaſions, London 1669, fol. moſt of 


which had been before publiſhed ſingly (16). Of the (16) Id. ibie, 


Authority and Uſefulneſs of the Scripture ; a Sermon 


on 2 Tim. iii. 15. Oxon. 1673, 4to (17). Forty Ser- (17) 16. ibid. 


mons, whereof twenty one are now firſt publiſped, the 
greateſt part preached before the King, and on 1 
occaſions, Oxon. 1684, fol. Theſe were publiſhed by 
Dr. John Fell Biſhop of Oxford, and had'the nineteen 
Sermons before mentioned added to them, with the 
account of his life abovementioned prefixed to them, 
and his picture before them (18). 


(14) Ibid - 


Apr As 


(18) Id. ibid. 
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Irrecoverable, he defired to receive the Sacrament, and that thoſe of his friends, who 


happened to be in town, would communicate with him, particularly the Archbiſho 


of York, the Biſho 


ps of London, Lincoln, Exeter, and St. Aſaph, Dr. Buſby, and 


P 


Mr. Fell, one of the Fellows of Eton College, who continued with him the whole 
time of his ſickneſs: He afterwards took his laſt leave of them with great equanimit 

and conſtancy of mind, and waited for the hour of his releaſe. He died the 28th of 
January 1680, in the ſixty firſt year of his age, and was buried the firſt of February 
in the Choir of Eaton College Chapel, where his executors erected to his memory a 
monument of white marble with an inſcription [ NJ. Of the fame family with Dr. 
Alleſtry was another of both his names of Derby, Author of ſeveral Almanacks before 


Mr. Wood tells us (m), that he ſaw one of them for the year 


x64 and 1633, but he was not certain whether he was educated in the Univerſity of 
Oxford or not. Of the ſame _ likewiſe, and nearly related to our Author was 
e 


JacoB ALLESTRY, ſon of James Al 


{try Bookſeller of London, who loſt a very con- 


ſiderable . the fire of London in 1666. He was educated in Weſtminſter 
1 


School, and ente 


nto Chriſt Church in Act Term 1671, when he was eighteen years 


of age, and the year following was elected Student of that College. He afterwards 


both which offices he 


egrees of Arts, was Muſick Reader in 1679, and Terre Filius in 1682 ; 


performed with great applauſe, being eſteemed a good Philolo- 
giſt and Poet. But having reſigned up himſelf to a vicious and extravagant courſe of 


life, his body was ſo weakened and exhauſted, that he was obliged to retire to an ob- 
ſcure houſe in Fiſh-row in St. Thomas's pariſh in Oxtord, where he lay concealed for 
ſeven weeks, till he died in a very wretched manner the 15th of October 1686 (). He 


wrote ſeveral Poems [O]. 


[N] With an inſcription.) It is as follows: H. S. I. 
Ricardus Alleſiree Cathedræ Theologice in Univerſi- 
tate Oxonienfi Profeſſor Regius; Eccleſiæ Chriſti ibi- 
dem Prebendarius; & Collegii hujus Etonenſis præ- 
po tus. Muniis iſtis fingulis ita par, ut & ennibus 
major. In diſputationibus irrefragabilis, concionibus 
flexanimus, negotiis ſolers, vita integer, pietate ſanc- 
tus. Epiſcopales infulas eadem induſtrid evitavit gud 
alii ambiunt ; cui reftius viſum, Eccleſiam defendere, 
inſiruere, ornare, quam regere. Laboribus ftudiiſque 
perpetuis exhauſius, morte, fi quis alius, prematurus 
oviit wir deſideratiſſimus Fan. 28. an. M.DCLXXX, 
etatis LXI. Nobile Fei monumentum areæ adjacentis 
latus occidentale quod a fundamentis propriis impenſis 
ftruxit, vivus fibi tatuit. Brevem hanc tabellam bæ- 
redes dęfuncto poſuere. i. e. Here lies Dr. Richard 
«« Alleſtree, Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in the Uni- 
«« verſity of Oxford, Canon of Chriſt-Church in that 
city, and Provoſt of this College of Eton. He 
« diſcharged each of theſe offices in ſuch a manner, 
« as ſhewed him Superior to the execution of them 
« altogether. He was invincible in diſputation, mov- 
« ing and pathetical in his Sermons, skilful in the 
« management of affairs, of great integrity in his 
« life, and of exemplary piety and devotion. He 
« avoided the epiſcopal character with the ſame in- 
« duſtry as others purſue it ; and he thought it a 


« much nobler task for him to defend, inſtruct, and 
* adorn the church, than to govern it. Having ex- 
* hauſted himſelf with continual labour and ſtudy, 
«* this valuable perſon ſubmitted to death too early 
« for the advantage of mankind, the 28th of January 
«* 1680, in the ſixty firſt year of his age. While he 
« was living he raiſed himſelf a noble monument by 
building the weſt ſide of the adjacent court at his 
„ own charge. And his executors have erected this 
little monumental table to his memory.” Mr. 
Wood (19) tells us, that the building mentioned 
in this epitaph was a new grammar ſchool, which coſt 
the Doctor about fifteen hundred pounds. 

[0] He wrote ſeveral Poems.) One of theſe intitled, 
What art thou, Love! was printed in the Examen 
Poeticum, or The third part of Miſcellany Poems, Sc. 
London 1693, 8vo, p. 178. He had likewiſe the 
chief hand in compoling the Yerſes and Paftorals, 
which were ſpoken in the Theatre at Oxford the 21ſt 
of May 1681, by Will. Savile, ſecond ſon of George 
Earl (afterwards Marquiſs) of Halifax, and George 
Cholmondley ſecond ſon of Robert Viſcount Kellis, 
(both of Chriſt-Church) before James Duke of York, his 
Dutcheſs and the Lady Anne. Theſe Yerſes and 
Paftorals were afterwards printed in the Examen Poe- 
ticum abovementioned, p. 181 &c. (20). 


) Id. ibid. 
Col. 799, Logs 


(19) Ibid 


(20) Idid. Cob 


T. Soo. 


., 


TALLEY (WILLIAM), Biſhop of Exeter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was 
born at Great Wycomb in Buckinghamſhire, and educated at Eton School. From 
thence he was removed to King's College in Cambridge in the year 1528, where he 
took the degree of Batchelor of Arts, and then retired to Oxford, in order to make a 
farther progreſs in his ſtudies. He married afterwards and obtained a benefice in the 
church, and embraced the reformation with the utmoſt zeal.. But when Queen Mary 
came to the crown, and began to reduce religion to its former ſtate by all the methods 
of ſeverity imaginable, he left his living, and travelled from one place to another in 
the North-parts of England, where he was not known; and by ſometimes practiſing 
Phyſick and teaching of youth, he obtained a tolerable ſupport for himſelf and his 
wife. After Queen Elizabeth's ſucceſſion to the throne, he read the Divinity Lecture 
in St. Paul's Cathedral in London, which he performed with ſuch applauſe and ſucceſs, 
that he ſoon after was raiſed to the Biſhoprick of Exeter, to which See he was conſe- 


crated 14 July 1560. In November 1561 he was admitted Batchelor and Doctor of 


Divinity of the Univerſity of Oxford. He died the 15th of April 1570, and left a 


ſon named Robert Alley, Archdeacon of Cornwall (a). We ſhall mention his works (/ Wet, 4 
and his character in the note [A]. : 


[4] We ſhall mention his works and his character 
in the note.] He wrote, I. The poor Man's Library, 
a Rhapſody or Miſcellany in two Tomes. The firſt con- 
taineth ſeven Lettures upon the firſt Epiſtle of St. 
Peter, read publickly in St. Pauls Cathedral in Lon- 


ALMAIN 


don, an. 1560. The ſecond containeth five Legfure: 
upon the ſaid firſt Epiſtle read in the ſame place. Lon- 
don 1571, fol., II. An Hebrew Grammar but Mr. 
Wood tells us, that he does not know whether it 
was ever printed. He tranſlated likewiſe the Penta- 
teuch, 

2 


Oxon. vol. 1+ 
col. 162, 103. 
2d edit. 1721» 


(1) Laur 
Bip. 0 
Nevar. 


(1) Cor 
Hiſt. of 
vol, 1. 


(2) Ide 


Att 


1) Launoius, 
E. Gymnaſ. 
Nevar. P · 61 1. 


0) Cordemoi, 
Hit. of France, 
vol, I. p. 381. 


ALM 


ALMAIN (JAMES), Profeſſor of Divinity in the College of Navatte at Paris, 
flouriſhed at the beginning of the ſixteenth Century. 


He was born at Sens, and looked 


upon as one of the ſubtleſt Logicians and beſt Schoolmen of his age. His attachment 
to the principles of Scotus, Occam, and Gabriel Biel, gives us a true character of his 
genius. He taught Logic and Phyſicks before he was admitted into the College of 
Navarre, which happened in 1508, and publiſhed ſome treatiſes on theſe two parts of 


Philofophy in 1505 and 1508. 


He took his degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1511, 


and the enſuing year explained the third book of Sentences in the College of Navatre. 
He was appointed, about the ſame time, ro write againſt Pope Julius II in favour of 
Lewis XII, and to maintain the authority of Councils againſt a book which had been 
publiſhed by Cardinal Cajetanus, and ſent to Paris by the Council of Piſa to be refuted 
there by the faculty of Divinity. The faculty charged Almain with that taſk, who 
fully anſwered their expectation. He died in 1515, being very young, and all his 
works were publiſhed at Paris two years after [A]. Thoſe who affirm he was a Monk 


are miſtaken [BJ. 


teuch, when the tranſlation of the whole Bible was 
undertaken by Queen Elizabeth's command. He 
was a man of univerſal learning, eſpecially in Divi- 
nity and the Languages, and of infinite application, 
ſo that he preached almoſt every Holy-day, and read 
a Lecture every day, while he lived at Exeter. His 


. Epitaph upon the monument over his grave tells us, 


that he was acerrimus Evangelice veritatis propugnator, 
morum probitate prætelebris, bonarum diſciplinarum 
2 clarus, i. e. A zealous defender of 
« the Goſpel Truth, eminent for the integrity of 
« his manners, and his uncommon skill in all valuable 


_ « kinds of learning. : I 


[4] All his works were publiſhed at Paris.) This 
edition is owing to Oliver Lugduneus, who prefixed 
a Preface to it, in which he expatiates on the praiſes 
of his author. The moſt celebrated works of Al- 
main are four moral Treatiſes. Expoſitio circa deci- 
ones guæſtionum Magiſtri Guillelmi Occam. De Po- 
teſtate ſummi Pontificis De Auctoritate Fecleſiæ & 
Conciliorum. Dictata ſuper ſententias Magiſiri Ro- 
berti Halcot (1). 

FB) Theſe who affirm he was a Monk are miſtaken ] 


o 
Father Labbe (2) cenſures Geſner, and his epitomizer (2) De Scripts 
Simler, for having falſely aſſerted, that Almain was £< tom. 1. 
a Monk; which accuſation Moreri has taken care b 488. 
to copy from Father Labbe. Mr. de Launoi arraigns 
Geſner on the ſame head, but. ſomewhat better cir- 
cumſtanced: for he finds fault with him for having 
advanced in his Bibliotheca, that Almain was a Fran- 
ciſcan Friar, and adds, that Poſſevinus in his Appa- 
ratus only ſays, that he was a Monk (3). Father (4) Launoii 
Labbe uſes no ſuch diſtinction: he ſays, that Almain, H. Gn. 
according to Geſner, was a Monk, but according to ver. p. 614+ 
others, a Franciſcan Frier, I can hardly believe that 
Geſner was guilty of what is laid to his charge, not 
finding he makes any where mention of Almain 
throughout his whole Bibliothera, It is true he 
mentions one Almannus a Benedictine; but tells us, 
that he flouriſhed in 890. As to Simler, he ſays in- 
deed, that James Almain, a Monk, publiſhed a book 
againſt Cardinal Cajetanus. Moreri was not well ac- 
quainted with the age of this author: He was ftill 
alive, ſays he, and flouriſhed at the beginning of the 
ſixteenth Century. He ought to have ſaid, that he 
only began to flouriſh at that time. 


ALPAIDE. concubine to Pepin, ahd mother of Charles Martel. Some Authors af- 
firm, but without foundation, that Pepin married her after having divorced Plectrude 
[A]. Ir is generally believed that Lambert Biſhop of Liege was not ſo mean; ſpirited 
as to approve of Pepin's amours; and that Alpaide, provoked at the liberty with 


which he uſed to cenſure them, prevailed with Pepin ſo far as to make him conſent to 
the plot ſhe had laid againſt the life of that Prelate [B]. Some add, that Dodon, bro- 
ther to Alpaide, executed that wicked deſign; and that after the murder he was (2) Mesem. 
ſeized with a diſeaſe which bred ſuch ſwarms of worms in his body, that he was “ © 
obliged to ſeek for relief by throwing himſelf into the Maeſe (a). 


canonized, and is ſaid to have been the only Prelate Who was not afraid to ſpeak the Corvemsi Hi of 


[4] Some authors affirm, but without foundation, 
that Pepin married her after having divorced Plec- 
trude.] Mr. de Cordemoi obſerves (1), that they 
have no other authorities beſides the ſecond Conti- 
nuator of Fredegaire, who writes that Pepin married 
Alpaide' *©* Burt beſides that this author, (who wrote, 
* as it is well known, in compliance with the or- 
ders of Charles Martel's brother and nephew,) took 
e care never to mention the amours of Pepin and 
« Alpaide but as a lawful marriage ; he no where 


© © tells us that Plectrude was divorced. Nay there 


(2) ldem, ibid, 


« are ſeveral public Acts ſtill extant, which plainly 
« prove that Plectrude never lived ſeparate from 
«« Pepin ; ſo that Alpaide could not be looked upon, 
„ neither according to the Eccleſiaſtical nor the Civil 
„„ Laws, as his lawful wife: and if he married her, 
* he had two wives ata time.” 
[LB] Alpaide provoked at the *. which Lan- 
bert took in cenſuring them, prevailed with Pepin to 
conſent to the plot ſhe had laid againſt the life of that 
Prelate.] It is not at all amazing that the ſecond 
Continuator of Fredegaire ſhould take no manner of 
notice of the Prelate's behaviour, and the fatal con- 
ſequences it is ſuppoſed to have been attended with; 
for he could not touch upon that ſubject, without 
incurring the diſpleaſure of Charles Martel's relati- 
ons, who employed him: ſo that his ſilence is of no 
force. But neither is it mentioned by the author of 
the Geſies (2). A contemporary writer only tells 


 roho had been killed by the holy Biſhop's domeſtics with- 


om. I, p. 171. 
Lambert has been at the year 50-. 


France, tom. 1. 


truth p. 381. 


us, that a Nebleman, named Dodon, killed St. Lam- . 
bert to revenge the death of two of his relations, 


out his privity (3). If we were informed what Party (3) Godeſeale in 


that author followed, whether he was for Charles 27 $. Lambert,, 2088 


Martel or Ple&rude, whether he entertained any © 7. quoted by 
hopes or fears, we ſhould not be at a loſs what to in- Cordemoi, id. 
fer from his ſilence. Mr. de Cordemoi adds, that 

from the records of thoſe times it does not appear, 

either that Dodon toas brother to Alpaide; or that 

ſhe prompted him to kill Saint Lambert; that truly 

the Martyrologies of thoſe times inſinuate, that the 

Biſhop was put to death in purſuance of an order 

from the Court; and that, as Pepin was 'the Head 

of it, thoſe who wrote afterwards, thought themſelves 

in a manner obliged to explain the obſcure and du- ; 
bious words of the Martyrologies to the diſadvantage 

of that Prince and of Alpaide (4). In my opinion (4) Cordeihei 
the ſureſt way is to count this among the dubious Hiſt. of France, 
events. Thoſe who tell us, that Lambert Biſhop of vol. 1. o. 382. 
Liege was the only one that had reſolution enough (5) ee om ol . 
to reprimand Pepin, and ſpeak in high terms of his * 
bigamy, as of a public adultery, without minding Ana Gem- 
either the promiſes or threats of Dodon (5), Alpai- Sl, Nice 
de's brother, wrote a long time after (6), which ren- Rus Zac. Cu- 


: a . nonic. Vener, 
ders their teſtimony leſs certain. On the other hand, abi, quoted by 


Alpaide's ſon was ſo formidable, that nothing can Cordemal p. 38 l. 
be argued from the ſilence of the contemporary (6) Cordemwi, 
p 383. 


6 R | 


writers, 
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Y Moreri 
Writes that this 
monaſtery was 
founded by Al- 
paide at Orple- 
grand in Brabant. 


* 


(a) Memaires 
pour ſervir a 
{'Hiſfloire des 
Hammes Iiluflr. 
tom. 11. p- 176, 
177, edit. de Pa · 
*15 1730 
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truth to Pepin [C, and he met with the ſame fate with St. John the Baptiſt, His 
morals were ſo ſtrict that he could not be prevailed upon, at table, to bleſs Alpaide's 
glaſs [D]. This woman getired at laſt into a Monaſtery ( 5), where ſhe died. A mo- 
naſtery is commonly to women of that character, what Leghorn was formerly to 
Bankrupts. | 


c] Lambert was the only Prelate, who was not Ad epulas invitatur (B. Landebertus) à Printipe. Pip- 
afraid to ſpeak the truth to Pepin.) The writer of pinus cæterigue illuſtres viri qui aderant, ſcyphum 
an Hiſtorical Dictionary would have a thouſand occa- gui/gue ſuum ab antiſtite benedici, aut, ut alii dis 
fions to obſerve, that there are no greater flatterers of cunt, de manu ej us poculum accipere, pia ambitione cu- 
men in power than the Ecclefiaſtics. Their ſermons, piebant. Cum Alpais (nam & ipſa pleno convivio in- 
prayers, ſpeeches, and dedications, are ſtuffed with ſuch zererat) ſcyphum ſuum a Landeberto fignari optaret, 
fulſom panegyrics, that I cannot better deſcribe the indignabundus Epiſcopus palatio exceſſit, convivarum 
condition they put an honeſt hearer or reader in, #ilaritate confuſa (7). i. e. „St. Lambert was invited to (7) Hadrian, 
than by the proverb, Date mihi peloim. It is true the banquet by the Prince. Pepin andthe reſt of the LH, me 
Pepin was not King: but he had in his hands the © illuſtrious perſons who were preſent, had a pious am- Fare 
keys of the mouths and pens; that is, puniſhments “ btion to have each of the glaſſes bleſſed by the Pre- 33• 
and rewards: he only wanted the title of Sovereign; “ late, or, as others ſay, to take the cup out of his hand. 
in other reſpects he was truly King, and performed“ When Alpaide, for ſhe alſo was one of the compa- 
all the functions of that dignity. Flatterers do not ny, defired Lambert to bleſs her glaſs, the Biſhop 
mind an empty title; but adore, with more ſubmiſ- refuſed and went out of the palace, confounding 
ſion, one that is veſted with power without the title, “ the chearfulneſs of the gueſts.” Compare this with 
than one that has the title without power. the ſtories related in the new Letters againſt Mr. 

D] Lambert refuſed at table to bleſs Alpaide's Maimbourg's Hiftory of Calviniſm (8). (8) P. 614, Ec 
glaſs.] It is related by a modern Hiſtorian thus : 


a a 
7 


G ALPINI (PROSPERO), a famous Phyſician and Botaniſt of the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury, was born at Maroſtica, a little town in the State of Venice, the 23d of Novem- 
ber 1553. He was the ſon of Franceſco Alpini, an eminent Phyſician of that time. 
He was very early inclined to the profeſſion of arms, afrer the example of his brother 
Paul who ſerved in the Milaneſe. However he was at laſt diverted from this reſolu- 
tion, and determined by the advice of his friends, and his father's example to apply 
himſelf to learning. * finiſhed his claſſical ſtudies, he went to Padua in the 
year 1574, where he was choſe ſome time after Deputy to the Rector, and Syndic of 
the Students, and diſcharged theſe two offices with ſo much prudence and addreſs, that 
he gained not only their favour, but likewiſe that of the Profeſſors, The employments 
in which he was engaged, did not however prevent him from purſuing his own ſtudies 
of Philoſophy and Phyſick with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was made Doctor of B8th theſe 
Faculties the 28th of Auguſt 1578 (a). He did not continue long without buſineſs, 
for he was ſoon after ſent for to Campo San-Pietro, a little town in the territories of 
Padua, to practiſe Phyſick there. But this ſituation was too narrow for his extenſive 
views. He was deſirous of gaining a perfect knowledge of exotic plants, and eſpeci- 
ally of balm; and this induced him to take a voyage to Egypt [A], where he had 
the opportunity of confirming the antient doctrine of the Generation of Plants [B]. 
In the year 1586, ſoon after his return to Venice, he was made Phyſician to 4 dl 
Doria, Prince of Melfi, and General of the Spaniſh army; which employment he diſ- 


charged 


[4] This induced bim to take a voyage into Egypt.) © Whilſt the male palm is in flower, they cut af 


He thought the belt way to ſucceed in his enquiries 
about theſe foreign plants, was after Galen's example 
to viſit the countries, where they grow. He ſoon 
met with an opportunity of gratifying his curioſity 
in this point; for George Emo or Hemi being ap- 
pointed Conſul fer the Republic of Venice in Egypt, 


in the room of Franceſco Priuli, he choſe our au- 


(1) lb. p. 178. 


(2 Ariſtot- de 


Þlantis. 


thor for his Phyſician. They left Venice the 12th of 
September 1580, and after a long and dangerous 
voyage arrived at Grand Cairo in the beginning of 
July the year following. Alpini continued three 
years in that country, where he omitted no opportu- 
nity of obtaining all the intelligence he could pro- 
cute. He travelled along the banks of the river 
Nile, and went as far as Alexandria and other parts 
of Egypt, conſulting every perſon, who could beſt 
give an account of what he was deſirous to know. 
But he had very often the misfortune to meet with 


„the ſheath, out of which the flower comes, ſo as 
* to take with it the down, and flower and duſt, 
and then ſhake it over the fruit of the female. 
« 'The conſequence of this is, that the fruits do not 
drop off cl they come to maturity. Thus the 
e male ſeems to be of uſe to the female both the 
„ fig and the palm, for that which bears the fruit 
is called the female. But in this it is by a ſort of 
* coition, in the other it is by another way.” Te 
ai Qoinizey ol aro rd, abs 28s Fundy BT g seu of 
det Weαννj,ESü xe) wir. Y xaAGO! Tires ix The 
6pporerſNCG Saure Yb rA 5 i Tor Tj For: Gray a 
To Gpper, Aeris Tw gr,. & 16 To woos 
119 vg war xu. Toyrs xyouy © 2 ges 3X Tov XovuepToY 
XaATRTEE0L N & xaprod The Ye. a Toro n, 
ders C tx d Paivnra 5 wPer tne red 45. 
peveg Toig GyAzos Boybuar vi nav ap Karoo: To 
xapTo Qopar* @A2,) » 1 PT wlkig* v *r 4 fo Tor 


thoſe, who were incapable of affording him any (3). Pliny follows Theophraſtus, and almoſt tranſ- (3) Thecphraf 
lights upon the ſubjects, which he wanted; and he lates his very words (4). 4 Hiſt. Plant. 
complains of this frequently in his writings, moſt of This account of the palm-trees was generally re- l 1 


which were written, or at leaſt the deſign of them puted fabulous, till Proſpero Alpini had the oppor- EN 
formed in Egypt (1). : 


tunity of being an eye-witneſs of the truth of it. cap. 4. 
[B] Of confirming the ancient dofrine of the Gene- He aſſures us, that © the female date-trees or palms 


do not conceive or bear fruit, unleſs ſomebody 
takes care to mix the branches of both ſexes to- 
«« gether, and ſuffer them as it were to kiſs: or as 
the general way is, inſtead of mixing the branches, . 
* to take the duſt found in the male ſheath, or the 
“ male flowers themſelves, and ſprinkle them over 
* the femalcs.” Negue famine concipiunt, ac fruc- 

5 * tificant, 


ration of Plants.) This doctrine is obſcurely hinted 
at by Ariljotle (2) ; but plainly delivered by Theo- 
phraitus, who ſays, that ** the male palm-trees are of 
* uſe to the females, for they cauſe the fruit to grow 
& firm and ripe. Some call the method of managing 
«© them Caprification, becauſe of ſome ſimilitude in 
« the effect; it is done after the following manner. 


(5) Proſp. Alp. 
de Plantis E- 


Oßti, P- 10. 
(6) See his Ar- 
ticle. 


AL 


that age. 


P 


charged with ſuch ſucceſs, that he raiſed to himſelf the character of the firſt Phyſician of 
This drew upon him the regard of the Republick of Venice, who began 


to be uneaſy, that ſo eminent a ſubject of theirs ſhould continue at Genoa, when he 


might be of ſo much ſervice and reputation 


to their own ſtare, He was recalled there- 


fore in 1593 to fill the Profeſſorſhip of Botany at Padua, which had been vacant for 
ſeveral years; and he had likewiſe the office of demonſtrating the plants given him, 
with a ſtipend of two hundred florins, which was afterwards raiſed by degrees to ſeven 
hundred and fifty. He diſcharged both theſe places in a manner which was greatly to 
his honour, though his health was very precarious, and had been extremely broken by 


the voyages which he had made, 


He was prodigiouſly afflicted with the gour, which 


ſometimes deprived him of the uſe of his limbs. He was afterwards ſeized with ſuch 


a deafneſs, as that he was not able to hear at all. 


This occaſioned him to begin a- 


Treatiſe upon that diſeaſe, in which he endeavoured to ſhew, that no perſon had ever 
underſtood the nature of it; but death prevented him from finiſhing it (50. He wrote 6) wi. p. 278, 
Tomaſini in his Elogia tells us (c), that he 779, 89. 


ſeveral works in Phyſick and Botany [Cc] 
died of a flow fever in November 1 


16, on his birth-day. Bur in his book intitled, 
Gymnaſium Patavinum, which he publiſhed ten years after his former book, he ſeems 32: 


to retract what he had advanced concerning the day on which Alpint died, and ac- 
quaints us that it was the fifth of February 1617. This latter is certainly the true date, 
becauſe it appears to have been taken from the regiſters of the Univerſity, which To- 


tificant, ni in ramis maris famine ramos aliguis per- 
miſcuerit, ac ſe quaſi ofeulari permiſerit. Plerigue 
fæninas ut fecundent, non ramos, ſed pulverem in- 
tra maris involucrum inventum ſupra fæminarum 
ramos atque cor ſpargunt, vel alii flores maris 
pulveris low ſpargere ſolent (5). This doctrine of 
the ſexes of plants does not ſeem to have been un- 
derſtood by any of Alpinus's contemporaries, except 
the famous Cæſalpinus (6). It was quite laid aſide 
till Dr. Grew, towards the latter end of the laſt Cen- 
tury, propoſed ſome conjectures relating to it. But 


within theſe few years it has been ſo much ſup- 


2 by a great variety of experiments, that few 
taniſts queſtion the truth of it. 


[C] He wrote ſeveral works in Phyffe and Botany. ] 


I. De Medicina AEgyptioram Libri I, in quibus multa 


cum de vario mittendi ſanguinis uſu per venas, arte- 
rias, eucurbitulas ac ſearificationes noſtris inuſitatas, 
deque inuſtionibus, & aliis chirurgicis operationibus, 
tum de quamplurimis medicamentis apud Agyptios fre- 
quentioribus, eluceſtunt. i. e. Of the Phyſic of 
the Egyptians, in four Books; in which a parti- 
cular account is given of the various uſes of let- 
ting blood by the 'veins, arteries, cupping-glaſſes, 
and ſcarifications, not practiſed amongſt us, and 
of cauteries and other chirurgical operations, and 
of a great many other medicines very frequent 
„ among the Egyptians, Printed at Venice 1591 in 
4to. In the Paris edition in 4to, 1646 is added 
James Bontius's Medicina Indorum, or The Phyſic 
of the Indians. And in another printed at Leyden 
in 4to 1718, are added the books de Balſamo, and 
Bontius's Medicina Indorum. II. De Plantis Agypti 
liber; in quo non pauci, qui circa herbarum mate- 
riam irrepſerunt, errores deprebenduntur, quorum 
cauia battenus multa medicamenta ad uſum medicine 
admodum expetenda, pleriſque medicorum, non fine 
artis jattura, occulta atque obſoleta jacuerunt. i. e. 
«« A Treatiſe concerning the Plants of Egypt; in 
« which many errors are diſcovered, which have 
«« crept in with regard to plants, an account of which 
«« a great number of Medicines of conſiderable uſe 
« in Phyſic have continued unknown and neglected 
„ by moſt of the Phyſicians, to the detriment of 
that art.” Printed at Venice 1592, in 4to. Cum 
Obſervationibus & Notis Joannis Veſlingii. Acceſſit 
Liber de r* i. e. With the Obſervations and 
* Notes of John Veſlingius. To which is added 
« the Treatiſe 4e Ba/ſamo.” At Padua 1640, in 4to. 
This work is written by way of Dialogue between 
Alpini and Melchior Guillandin. III. De Balſamo 
Dialogus, in quo veriſſima Balſami plantæ, Opobaiſa- 
mi, Carpabaljami, & Xylobalſami cagniſſo, pleriſgue 
antiguorum atque juniorum Medicorum occulta, nunc 
eluceſcit. i. e. A Dialogue concerning Balſamum, 
* in which is explained the true nature of the plant 
% Balſamum, Opobalſamum, Carpobalſamum, & Y- 


% lobalſamum, which has hitherto been unknown 


to molt of the ancient and modern Phyſicians.” 
Printed at Venice 1592, in 4d. At Padua 1639, 
in 4gto. And likewiſe with the two preceding 


maſini 


works. It was tranſlated into French by Anthony 
Colin, and printed with a tranſlation of ſeveral other 
pieces of the ſame kind at Lyons (619, in 8vo. 
IV. De preſagienda vita & norte ægrotantium Libri 
VII. In quibus art tota Hipporratica prædicendi in 
aprotis varios morborum eventus, cum ex veterum 
112 dogmatis, tum ex longa accuratague ob- 
ſervatione, nova methodo eluceſcit, i. e. Seven 
books concerning the method of forming a judg- 
ment of the life or death of patients, in which 
is explained in a new method the whole Hippo- 
cratic art of foretelling the various events of diſ- 
eaſes in fick perſons, as well from the opinions of 
the ancient Phyſicians, as from a long and accu- 
rate obſervation.” At Venice 1601, in 4to: this 
edition is full of faults. At Padua 1601, in 4to. 
Francfort 1601, in $8vo. And under the following 
title, Medtcinalium Obſervationum Hiſtorico Critica- 
rum Libri VII. i. e. Seven books of Hiſtorical 
and Critical Obſervations in Phyſic.” At Francfort 
1621, in 8vo. With the former title and a Preface 
by Dr. Herman Boerhaave at Leyden 1710, in 4to. 
V. De Medicina methodica Libri tredecim. In quibus 
medendi ars Met bodica vocata, olim naxinè celebris, 
que hac eatate non fine magno ſtudieſorum medicine 
& adedecore & damno plane deſiiſſe viſa eft, denud 
reſlituitur, atque in nedicorum commodum quadante- 
nus ad Medicinam Dogmaticam conformatur. i. e. 
* Thirteen books concerning Methodical Phyſic ; 
* in which the art of Phyſic called Methodical, an- 
ciently very famous, but now fallen into negle& 
to the great diſgrace and diſadvantage of Students 
in Phyſic, is again reſtored, and adapted in ſome 
* meaſure to the Dogmatic Phyſic, for the uſe of 
« Phyſicians.” Padua 1611, fol. Leyden 1719 in 
4to. VI. De Rhapontico diſputatis in Gymneſia 
Patavino habita. In qua Rhapontici planta, guam 
haftenus nulli viderunt, medicine fludicſis ob oculos 
ponitur, ipfiuſque cognitio accuratiùs expenditur atgue 
proponitur. i. e.“ A Diſputation held in the ſchool 
* at Padua concerning the Rhaponticum, in which 
*« that plant, which was never yet ſeen by any per- 
* ſon, is preſented to the Students in Phyſic, and 
* the knowledge of it accurately conſider'd and 
«« propoſed.” At Padua 1612 and 1622 in 4to. VII. 
De Plantis exoticis Libri dug. i. e. Of exotic 
Plants in two books.” Venice 1629, in 4to. This 
work was not publiſhed, as we find by the date of 
this edition, (which was the only one that ever was 
printed of it) till about twelve years after the death 
of the author, who wrote it in 1612. It was pub- 
liſhed by his ſon Alpino Alpini. Alpini left ſeveral 
other works, which have never been printed; par- 
ticularly, De Medicina Agyptiorum Liber quintus. 
i. e. The fifth book concerning the Phyſic of the 
“ Egyptians.” De naturali rerum in Aigypto 0b- 
ſervatarum Hiſtoria Libri V, wariis plantarum, Ja- 
pidum, & animalibus iconibus exornati. 
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(e Ehyg. Lluſir. 
Virar. tom. Þ» 


i. e. Five (6) Memeires 


. * books concerning the Natural Hiſtory of things pr ſerwir, Ge. 
„ obſerved in Egypt, adorned with a variety of em. 11. 5. 18 , 
« draughts of Plants, ſtones, and animals (6).“ 
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{@) The word 
ſedulitas is exact- 
ly made up of the 
letters of Alſe- 
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maſini had before him. He was butied the day after he died without any funeral pomp 
in the church of St. Anthony. He was then in the ſixty fourth year of his age. He 
was married twice; the firſt time to Bartolomea Tharſia of Padua, by whom he had 
four ſons; Marc Anthony, Doctor of Civil Law, who died young of the plague in 
1631: Alpino Alpini, who, after he had practiſed Phyſic ſeveral years at Venice, was 
made Profeſſor of Botany at Padua in 1633, and died the 12th of December 1637 ; 
Maurice, a Monk of Mount Caſſino and Doctor of Divinity, who died in 16443 and 


Paul, who followed the profeſſion of arms. 


Guadagnina. 


writings [D]. 


[D] An account of that work, which is the moſ} con. 
fiderable of all his writings.) There is no method 
more proper for bringing the Art of Phyſic to a ſtate 
of perfe&ion, than that which is founded upon ob- 
ſervation and examples. Hippocrates has diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by the great variety of uſeful obſervations, 
which he has given the world ; and it would have 
been of prodigious advantage to mankind, if he had 
digelted them into a proper order. However this 
has been attempted by the learned Lewis Duret in his 
work upon the Coace Prenotiones of Hippocrates, 
and by our Alpini in the book, which we are giv- 
ing an account of. The le:yned Dr. Boerhaave pub- 
liſhed a very correct edition of it in 1710. This work 
merits the greateſt regard of the Phyſicians, becauſe 
the prediction is the moſt excellent and wonderful 
part of Phyſic. Hippocrates foreſeeing a plague, 
prevented the fatal conſequences of it; upon which 
account the ſame honours were decreed to him as 
to Hercules. Eudemus, a Roman Senator and Phi- 
loſopher, being recovered of a diſeaſe, as Galen had 
foretold him, cried out full of admiration, that Apollo 
was come to inform the ſick, thro' Galen's mouth, 
of what ſhould happen to them. This art of fore- 
ſeeing diſeaſes, or what ſhall happen to the ſick, is 
the moſt neceſſary part of Phyſic, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to preſcribe proper remedies without ſuch 
2 knowledge. Our Alpini therefore undertook to 
make the ſtudy of this art more eafy, and having 
made a great number of obſervations upon ſeveral 
fick perſons, and in ſeveral countries, compoſed a 
work, wherein he ſhews the method how to foreſee 
diſeaſes; how to judge whether they will be long 
or ſhort ; how to know the precedent ſymptoms ; 


and laſtly how to foretell the death or recovery of 


ſick people. This laſt head, which makes the fourth 
part of the work, is contained in the ſeven books, 
which we are now treating of. There are in the 
Pregnoſtica of Hippocrates ſeveral rules neceſſary to 
make a right prediction; and in his books Epidemia- 
rum ſeveral particular caſes, which confirm the truth 
of thoſe rules. Alpini has digeſted in a proper order 
the beſt things in thoſe two works, and inſerted the 
moſt excellent obſervations of Galen upon that ſub- 
ject; to which he has added what he had learned b 

his own experience. The firſt book turns upon thoſe 
predictions, which are grounded in general on the 
ſtrength. of fick people. The ſecond treats of thoſe, 
which are particularly grounded upon the ſtate of 
the brain, the heat or coldneſs of the body, pain, 
&c. The third ſhews what the ſeveral motions and 
ſituations of ſick people foretell. The fourth, what 
inferences may be drawn from the pulſe, the reſpi- 
ration, hunger, thirſt, or the privation of both of 
them. The fifth, what the leanneſs of the body, 
the colour of the skin, and the air of the face ſig- 


The name of Alpini's ſecond wife was 


| 


nify ; what indications ariſe from the noſe, the eyes, 
the tongue, &c. The ſixth, the ſigns, which appear 
before a criſis. The ſeventh, what each ſort of criſis 
does commonly foretell. The author is very particu- 
lar upon all theſe heads. We ſhall give an example 
of what he obſerves. A ſick perſon is tortnented 
with a Delirium; what does this ſymptom foretel! ? 
He makes the following obſervations upon it, after 
Hippocrates, Galen, and the beſt Obſervators. A 
Delirium is not mortal, when the pulſe is ſtrong, and 
the reſpiration free. It is alſo harmleſs, when the 
head ſweats plentifully with the reſt of the body; 
when the hemorrhoids come upon it, when the ſick 


He mentions her in his book De Pre/azienda vita & morte, where he (4) 1», 
tells us that ſhe died about the year 1600, after ſeventeen days fickneſs (d). We ſhall 


Pour ſervir a / 
give the reader ſome account of that work, 


N . Hiſtoire de: H. 
which is the moſt conſiderable of all his »« Ie , 


11. P. 180, 181. 


perſon feels a great pain in his hips, thighs, feet, or 


hands; when after ſleep, or after ſome evacuation, 
ſuch as the bleeding of the noſe, a flux of urine, or 
the voiding of ſtools, he recovers his ſenſes, or ſeems 
to be more ealy ; when he laughs in his raving; 


when having ſtill ſtrength enough, he raves only by 


intervals. But a Delirium is mortal, when the 
ſtrength is very much exhauſted, when it encreaſes 
after ſleep; when it occaſions a profound filence, 
whether the ſick perſon will not ſpeak, or cannot 
do it: for if he will not ſpeak, it is a ſign the me- 
lancholly humour prevails in the higheſt degree. If 
he cannot ſpeak, it is becauſe the organs are obſtruct- 
ed by a thick humour, ſo that he cannot articulate 
his words; or becauſe he has no voice to form 
them; which is equally dangerous, eſpecially when this 
accident is attended with a weak motion of the hands, 
and when the ſick perſon opens his eyes ſlowly and 
not fully. A Delirium is alſo mortal, when a trem- 
bling comes upon it; for tho' a trembling be not 
mortal in itſelf, it proves ſo moſt commonly; when 
it happens to meet with the ſymptoms abovemen- 
tioned. When ſick people in a Delirium gather 
motes, or pluck out the down of their blankets, 
death is near at hand. If their ſtools are white, 
and their urine very clear, it is another pernicious 
ſign. Alpini confirms all this by ſeveral examples 
taken from Hippocrates and Galen; to which he 
adds ſeveral explications founded upon the ſtructure 
and ceconomy of the body. He frequently uſes the 
word Faculty; but he ought to be excuſed conſider- 
ing the time he lived in; eſpecially ſince tho' he 
uſes that word, his explications are nevertheleſs na- 
tural and judicious, and contain nothing but what 


agrees with modern Phyſic (7). His ſtyle is not very (7) See Ment 
elegant; and he appears to have followed no other / Literat, 


is is J. 1. Art. 81, 
This is the vo 16, tec, 2 


kind of Philoſophy but that of Ariſtotle. 


author's maſter-piece, who has reduced to ſolid and b. 


judicious maxims an art, in which there ſeemed room 
only for conjectures. The writers of the 4a Eru- 
ditorum at Leipſic are of opinion, that this is the beſt 
book, which Phyſicians can read in order to qualiſy 
them for the practice of Phyſic. 


ALSTEDIUS (JOHN HENRY) a German Divine of the reformed religion, was 
one of the molt fertile genius's of the ſeventeenth Century, an indefatigable writer, and 
one that anſwered his Anagram admirably well (a). He was a long while Profeſſor of 
Philoſophy and Divinity at Herborn in the county of Naſſau, from whence he went 
to teach at Wiſſenburg in Tranſilvania (5). He there died in 1638 at the age of fifty. 


He had been one of the Fathers of the Synod of Dort. 
(5) Witte, Diar. the writing of methods, 


He applied himſelf chiefly to 


| and digeſting cf all the parts of arts and ſciences into certain 
2. be rome ſyſtems. His Encyclopedia (c) is valued even by the Roman Catholicks [A]; for it w 


reprinte 


[4] His Entiyclopedia is valued even by the Roman Great Men, whoſe Elogiums he publiſhed, and from 


Catholicks.] Lorenzo Craſſo places him among the him very likely Moreri copied the praiſes h 


7 


e be- 
ſtows 


edit. London 
1722 


as (c) It is divided 
d into tour vol. 


(1) C. 
Perfectio. 
591, quc 
Konig, 4 
thecæ v 
ne, p. 


(2) Diſe 
the Screnc 


(3) Baill, 
mens des 
tom. 2. 


= * 


(1) Of Chriſtian 
Perfection, pag. 
591, quoted by 
Konig, Biblio- 
thece weter. & 
we, p. 29 


| 5 Ar 


reprinted at Lyons, and ſold very well in France. His 9 Theſaurus, of 


529 


which there are ſeveral editions, is by ſome counted among his beſt works, and cried down 
by others. Voſſius takes no notice of it; he only mentions his Encyclopedia in general, 
and his Arithmetic in particular (d). He obſerved however in this Author a great deal 4) Vous, 4 
of reading and a vaſt variety of erudition. Thoſe who in judging of his works are the %%, Minn 
leaſt inclined to flatter him own, that his Methods and Syſtems contain ſome good f 
things [BJ. The opinion he endeavours to eftabliſh in his Triumphus Biblicus, has had 
but few followers, viz. that the materials and principles of all arts and ſciences are to be 
found in the Scripture, He could never have publiſhed ſuch a vaſt number of books 
without the. help of other mens labours; but in that he was a little too free, making 
no ſcruple to copy them (if we may be allowed the expreſſion) by wholeſale [Cc]. 
John Himmelius, a Divine of the Confeſſion of Auſburg, and Profeſſor of Divinity 
at Jena, is one of thoſe that wrote againſt him [DJ. Moreri was not informed as to 
the year Alſtedius died in [E], and had better not have mentioned it. 
I ſhould not have forgot that he was a Millenarian. He publiſhed in 1627 a Trea- 
tiſe de Mille Annis, wherein he aſſerted that the elect were to reign with Chriſt on the 
earth a thouſand years; after which the reſurrection of all men, and day of judgment, c Heideggeri 


were to enſue, He imagined that this reign was to begin in 1694; but we are very ray 2 
ſure he was miſtaken. Biſterfeldius his ſon-in-law was of the ſame opinion (e). 652. | 


ſtows upon Alſtedius. I find that the reader is refer- 
red to a work of Sorel for the character of this learn- 
ed German (t), who muſt have been better known, 
and more valued, than many others among the Ro- 


man Catholicks. Father Lami of the Oratory is of 


opinion, that among all the writers of Encyclopedies, 
and Syſtems of Sciences, Alftedius is almoſt the only 
one that deſerves to be read, and placed, with repu- 


(2) Diſcnurſe upon tation, in a choſen Library (2). See the following 
the Sciences, quot- Note. 


ed by Bailler, 
Jud ment of the 


d . 2. 
Learn, don 2- out of the anonymous German, who wrote the Bib- 


num. 269. 
28. 


(3) Baillet, Fuge- ** much conſtrained (3).“ 


mens des Savans, that though the works of Alſtedius ſhew more labour 
tam. 2. p. 328. 


[B] His Methods and Syſtems contain ſeveral good 
things.] What follows was copied by Mr. Baillet 


liographia curieſa Hiſtorico-Philologica. © Alſtedius 
* has indeed many good things; in ſome paſlages 
« he is not ſo exact as were to be wiſhed, but ne- 
„ vertheleſs his performance was well received by 
„ the publick, when it firſt appeared. He may be 
« of ſome ule to thoſe, who being deſtitute of other 
„helps, and not having the Authors at hand, deſire 
eto be acquainted with the terms of each art and 
« ſcience. His patience, labour and judgment in 
4% chuſing the Authors for his abſtracts, can never 
«« be ſufficiently commended. His Abſtracts are not 
„ ſcraps of learning and rhapſodies tacked together 
without any order, but contain the principles of 
Arts and Sciences digeſted into a right method. 
He even endeavours to be uniform throughout the 
* whole work, though ſome pieces are better than 
others, and ſome good for nothing, as his Hiſtory, 
* his Chronology, &c. It mult be owned, that he 
often confounds himſelf by ſtriving to be too clear; 
that he is incumbered with too many diviſions and 
„ ſubdiviſions, and that he affects a method too 
Lorenzo Craſſo tells us, 


* 


than genius, yet they were generally admired, and 
that the eſteem they were in procured him admit- 
tance into the Temple of Glory. Con gloria del ſuo 
nome d ammirata la fatica fatta nelle ftorie, e nella 
' Cronologia de' Tempi: le quali coſe, quantunque in 
libri diverſi di ſcrittori illuſtri ſacri e profani tro- 


fibi haurienda forent. 


wanſi, e vi concorra in tale ratoglimento pi ſudore 
che ingegno, tuttavia Pordine dato da Giovanni Errico 


alle ſudette fatiche ſtoriche & fate dagli uomini ana- 
tori delle antichitd e dell' erudizioni aſſai commenda- 
fo (4). i. e. He has received a great deal of ho- (4) Lor. Craſſo, 
* nour from his labours in Hiſtory and Chronology : EN d buomini 
and though ſuch a work, being a collection from £7, p. 214. 
the beſt writers, both ſacred and profane, ſhews 
* more induſtry than genius, yet the method he uſed 
in theſe hiſtorical labours have given him a ſuffici- 
ent degree of eſteem among the lovers of antiquity 
„and learning.“ 
[C] Having no difficulty to copy other Authors.) 
Thomafius remarks (5). Hunc in Paratitlis Theolo- (5) In his Trea- 
gicis guicguid de filentio ſacrorum affert * obſervo tile de Plagio 
prope de verbo deſeripfiſſe e Caſaubono f quem nominari Titterarie, num. 
tamen etiam lectoris intererat, ut ſciret unde plura r e 
Vereor autem ne quercum ean- pag. 166, 167, 
dem alibi quogue excuſſerit, cum in ipſa ad lectorem 168. 


principio reperiam periodum unam alteramgue dedica- | Ecce. 16. ad 
tionis Caſauboniane. 


i.e, * 1 obſerve that he has #27" num. 43. 
« tranſcribed almoſt verbatim what he ſays de Silen- © — 
* tio Sacrorum, in his Theological Part, from Ca- 
* ſaubon, whom he ought to have named, that the 
reader might have known where to look for more. 
« And I am afraid he has gathered from the ſame 
* tree. in other places, for in the beginning of his 
* Epiſtle to the Reader, I finda period or two of 
*« Calaubon's Dedication. : 
[D] Himmelius is one of thoſe that wrote again/? 
him.) His work is entitled Anti-A/fedius, five Exa- 
men Theologia Polemice - Foannis Henrici Alftedii. 
Had this remark only acquainted the reader with the 
title of one of Alſtedius's chief works, it would not 
have been altogether uſeleſs. 
E] Moreri vas not well informed as to the year 
Alſtedius died in.) Alſtedius, ſays he, died about 
the year 1645 or 46 ; ſome fay in 1640, at the age (6) Voſſius & 
of 52. Of the three authors he quotes two (6) are Ziller. 
uite ſilent as to this matter; the third, viz. Lorenzo 7) 2 1 
raſſo, only ſays, that Alſtedius publiſhed the four Hlomini . 
volumes of his Encyclopedy at che age of 5 2 (7). rati 1463. tom. 


3 Þ» 212. 


* 


 ALTAEMPS (MARK) ſon to one of Pope Pius IV's ſiſters, was one of the Car- 
dinals that preſided in the Council of Trent. Wolfgang Altaemps his father was Count C) See Ameie 


of the Empire in the dioceſe of Conſtance. 


How honourable ſoever the character of © lie in 


his marginal 


the Pope's Legate to that Council was, the Cardinal owed it intirely to the intrigues of notes on the ver- 
ill meaning perſons. , The Borromei's, who were related to the Pope in the ſame degree 2% the ## 


with him, procured him that dignity, with a deſign to remove him from the court (a). 


of the Council of 
Trent by F. Paul 


He remained at Trent from January 1562 till near the beginning of the ſpring in P. 49, Where be 


quotes a letter of 


1563 [A], when he was recailed by the Pope to raiſe troops. For the Pope hearing Mr. de ile to 


[4] He remained at Trent from January 1562 till 
near the Spring 1563.] Pallavicino finds fault with 
F. Paul, for having aſſerted, that the Cardinals Simo- 
netti and Altaemps were declared Legates both at 
one time, to be added to thoſe who had been named 
before. This ſhews, he knew not, that Simonetti 
had been honoured with the dignity of Legate to 
the Council at the ſame time with Oſius and Seri- 


I the King dated 
that Dec. 9, 1501. 


pande ; that is, ſeveral months before Altaemps was 

added to them (1). He cenſures him alio, for (:) Pallavic. 
not having mentioned Oſius and Seripande, but in H. Cecil Tride 
recording what happened a conſiderable while after 115. 3 
the dignity of Legate had been conferred upon them. 

Tho' ſuch faults are of no great conſequence, yet 

we ought not to blame a critic, who takes notice 

of them, fince an Hiſtorian is bound to avoid them. 
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that the Nukes of Saxony and Wirtemberg, and the Landgrave of Heſſe were levying 
ſoldiers ;” and that the Germans had ſome thoughts of ranſacking Rome, where the 
had found a rich booty in 1527, reſolved to guard himſelf againſt any ſurpriſe of that 

J r. Paul, kind (b). The Cardinal was much diſpleaſed at Pibrac's harangue, and was for return- 

wy on / oi anſwer to it; nor could he help ſaying, That the inſolence of that Lawyer 

cil of, Trent, pag. | , ; 

648, according to ub to be checked, wwho was only uſed to deal with the meaner fort of propre (e). He was (e) wid. f % 

Amelot's tranſla- ralſed to the Purple in 1561, and a little before his being Legate was choſen by the Canons 
of Conſtance for their Biſhop. He had neither the learning, nor the experience, that 
are requiſite to preſide in a Council; but Pius IV, his uncle, was ſenſible that the other 
Preſidents would ſupply what he wanted (d), and teach him the intrigues of Oecume- (%) Pata. 
nical Councils, When the Pope ſent him in 1560 with the character of Nuncio to the . 
Emperor Ferdinand, he appointed the famous Cornelio Maſſo, Biſhop of Bitonto, to -e 

6e) Thid. l. 14. be, as it were, his pedagogue (e). Altaemps was then Biſhop of Coſſano. This family 

. was afterwards raiſed to a higher rank; for we find a Duke of Al TAEMrs, who died 

(O Witte. Dia,, in 1620 (f). This was a man of learning, and, if I am not miſtaken, Rome was in- 

Ger tom · 2 debred to him for that Library, which was famous there for many years under that 

as. name, and was not quite ſold off when Dom Mabillon travelled into Italy (g). This c) 10 ;. 
Duke, who was called John Angelo, wrote the life of Pope Anicetus. Another Duke Nn 
of Altaemps, named Gaudentius, no leſs curious in books, nor leſs learned than the p. 78, 
former, died in 1677, He publiſhed the Life St. Jobn Chryſoſtom, and a book intitled, 
Perſecuted Holineſs triumphant (b). / (b) Witte, Die, 

ALTENSTAIG (JOHN) Doctor of Divinity, flouriſhed in the ſixteenth Century. 7% 1. 

He was born in Mindelheim in Germany, and wrote a pretty good Lexicon Theo- 
logicum [ A]. 


[4] He wrote a pretty good Lexicon Theologicum.) lerus, 1576, folio, which bears this title, Lexicon 
He dedicated it to the Biſhop of Ausburg, which Theo/ogicum continent vocabulorum deſcriptiones, defi- 
Dedication is dated, October 1, 1517. Konig places nitiones, & interpretationes perutiles, theologia ftu- 
(x) Konigii, the firit edition of this work in the year 1519 (1). di, concinnatum. 
2 pat · I have only ſeen the Antwerp edition by Petrus Bel- 
29 · 


ALTHAMERUS (ANDREW) a Lutheran Miniſter at Nuremburg, publiſhed, 
{a) Micreli, before the middle of the 16th Century (a), not only ſeme works in Divinity [A], but 
Hit, Fele. pag. alſo notes upon Tacitus de Situ, Moribus, & Poputis Germaniæ, which were printed at 
emen Bis, Nuremburg in 1529 and 1536 (0), and at Amberg in 1609, 8 vo (c). Simon Schardius (e) Herti, 
fu. 38 we. has inſerted them in the firſt volume of the German Writers. He was ſuch an enemy cee 
to the doctrine of the merit of good works, and ſo ardent in rejecting it, that he inveighed 
againſt St, James the Apoſtle in a moſt outragious manner (4). Fhis offers us an op- (4 See the nts 
portunity of examining a paſſage we read in the diſputes between Grotius and An- [#1 
drew Rivet [B]. From this enquiry it will appear that our Althamerus was at 


the 


A] He publiſhed ſome works in Divinity.) They contumeliarum, ſays he (5), oftendit ſe nullos habere. (5) Riveti Ap 
21 Aan: * lacorum ye — The fourth is, that — 5 ſen ſecond reply, quot- LA ibid. pays 
Spetie tenus inter ſe pugnare videntur. Annotationes ed the words of Andrew Althamerus : Is qui * * 
in D. Jacobi Epiſtolam. De Peccato Originis, De Sa- accuſavit mendacii, fuit Andreas Althamerus (6). Li- (6) Gretii Diſ- 
cramento Altaris, He likewiſe compiled a Dictio- ber editus eſt Argentorati, Anno ciolozxvii. Verba c Ala. 
nary of the proper names that are to be met with in ejus inter cetera ſunt: Vult nunc probare ſuam Rivetiani page 


the Bible, Sy/va Biblicorum nominum Ic. which was ſententiam, ſed direfle contra ſcripturam agit. Non , 1. 


G a . * 1 ET = e : Gretii editions 
printed at Baſil in 1535. His Conciliationes locorum poſſumus hic defendere Facobum. Citat enim ſcriptu- Anſteldanenſ 


Scriptures were publiſhed at Nuremburg the ſame ras falsd; & ſolus, Spiritui Sancte, Legi, Prophetis, apud Bleau ame 
year, and at Wittemburg in 1582. The Epitome of Chriffo, Apo/toliſque omnibus contradicit. Teſtimonium 1679 in folis 


Geſner only takes notice of theſe two editions; tho' 

there 13 no manner of doubt but that they were pre- 

ceded by another edition that appeared before the 

) Hoſpiniani, Year 1528 (1). | 
* — 82 offers us an opportunity of examining a paſ- 
Part 2. p. 84. ſage in the diſputes between Grotius and Andrew 
Rivet.] The firſt piece of this part of their quarrel 

(2) Grotii Ani. contains the following words (2): Gaudeo D. Rive- 
mad. in notas Ri- tum non accedere iis gui Jacobi epiſtolam rejecerunt, 
vel i, pag. 1029, quorum quidem hoc amplius dixere, Mentiris Ja- 
_— — Ope- * cobe in caput tuum.” That is, * I am glad, that 
1 * Mr. Rivet does not join with thoſe, who reje& 

the Epiſtle of St. James, ſome of whom have 

5 moreover ſaid, James, you lie, againſt your own head.” 

(3) Riveti exa. ſecond is, that Rivet asked (3), Who are thoſe who 
men Animad, Have uſed ſuch language ? how many are they? ad- 
Gretii, p. 102g. ding, that having read the works of the Jeſuits and 
tom. 111. Ope- other Polemic Writers, (who are always ready to 
Fm ons catch at any thing of that nature,) with a deſign to 
find out whether they ever upbraided the Proteſtants 

with that blaſphemy, he had not met there with 

(4) Grotii votum any ſach reproach. The third is that Grotius (4), 
% pace Eeclfim when he anſwered his adverſary who had challenged 
Yee pe him in expreſs terms and very ſmartly, named no 
we body, which made Rivet believe he had no author 
to produce. Qued nunc autores non indicet harum 


ipfius vanum eſt, Uni ipſi teſti non eſſe credendum, 
ſupra annotavimus, præſertim cum gus ipſe —— 
Sanctus & tot teſtes veritatis diſſentiant. reden- 
dum multitudini. Paulus multo dignius ſanctiuſgue 
rem trafat ; Si Abrabam ex operibus juſtificatus, ha- 
bet quod glorietur, ſed non apud Deum; quid enim 
dicit Scriptura? Credidit Abraham Deo, videlicet 
promiſſioni divine de ſemine ; & reputatum, ſcilicet 
quia credidit, illi ad juſtitiam. Non quod ex filii 
immolatione juſtificatum dicit, rele mentitus eft in 
caput ſuum. Quindecim enim annos ante immolatum 
Tjaachum juſtificatus fuit Abraham, etiam nondum na- 
to Jſaacho; non ex circumciſi one, neque filii immo- 
latione, ſed ex ſola fide. Dicit enim ſcriptura, Cre- 
didit &c. ut nibil habeat Jacobus ad quod refugiat. 
Nos fidei magiſirum conſlituimus ; & jam ſuis ipſiſ- 
Amis verbis ſeimur, neſciviſſe quid fit fides. Et in 
fine libri, Ne igitur ſuccenſeas nobis, Lector, fi du- 
rius & vehementius calamo quandoque in auftorem 
invecti ſumus. Meretur enim hoc odium, & hanc 
ſpiritus vehementiam, dum aliam perfectionem atque 
Juſtitiam à nobis contendit, quam fidei. i.e. * He, 
« who acti ſed St. r of a lye, was Andrew Al- 
% thamerus. His book was printed at Strasburg, in 
« 1527. His words are as 5 7 4 He would now 
« prove his opinion, but he runs directly counter 

' «6 to 


(7) R 
tanze 

A 
1201. 
Operun 
8) He 
very v 
Hotpir 
toriæ 

tar. w 
quoting 
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Be 
Cru; 
Belli, 
111. n 


2335. 


Canton. / g 


** to the Scripture, There is no defending James in 
this place. For he quotes the Scripture falſly ; 
* and contradicts the Holy Ghoſt, the Law, the 

« Prophets, Chriſt, and all the Apoſtles. His teſti- 

% mony is to no purpoſe. I have noted above, 

% that we are not to believe one witneſs, and eſpe- 

*« cially when the Holy Ghoſt and ſo many — 

«« of truth differ from him. We muſt give credit 

« to the multitude. Paul treats the ſubject much 

% more worthily and holily. If Abraham be juſti- 

« fied by works, he hath whereof to glory, but not 

«© before God; for what ſaith the Scripture ? Abra- 

% ham believed God, namely the divine promiſe of 

« the ſeed; and it was counted to him, namely be- 

«© cauſe he believed, for righteouſneſs. Now when 

« he ſays he was juſtified by the offering up of his 

« ſon, he directly hes againſt his own head. For 
Abraham was juſtified Alten years before the of- 

« fering up of Iſaac, nay before Iſaac was born; 

« not by circumciſion nor by the offering up of 

« his ſon, but by faith alone. For the Scripture 

« ſays, He believed, c. fo that James has no re- 

« fuge. We have conſtituted a Maſter of faith: and 

«© now we know by his own very words that he did 

„not know what faith is. And at the end of the 

% book, Be not angry therefore with us, Reader, if 

«© we are ſometimes harſh and ſevere upon that au- 

*« thor. For he deſerves this hatred and vehemence 

of ſpirit, while he contends for another perfec. 

* tion and juſtification than that of faith.” The 

laſt is, that Rivet, ſeeing ſo plain a quotation, an- 

(7) Riveti Gro- ſwered (7), that it was not ſufficient, becauſe Gro- 
tane Diſcuſſionis tins had ſpoken in the plural number, and that one 


— was not many, anus non ſunt multi, He diſapproved 
Operum 1 of the words of Althamerus, but, at the ſame time, 


(3) He uſes the complained of Grotius, for not having told, that 
very words of Althamerus was not a Calviniſt, He proves him to 
Hotpinianus, Hiſ- have been a Lutheran, and adds, that in the Con- 
e Sacramen- ferences of Bern he ſpoke in favour of the Papiſts, 


tar. without 3 
quoting dias, and maintained the tenet of the Real Preſence. Qui 


Part II. pag. 84. cum in diſputatione Bernenſi (8), quam ſecuta eſt Re- 


formatio anni 1528, libera ei fadta efſet diſputandi 


ALT 


the conferences of Bern in 1528, which paved the way to the reformation of that 
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copia, volens paſſus eff ſe à parte Pontificia deligi, ut 
Oratoris munere in ſuggeſtu fungeretur, carnalemque 
Chriflti præ ſentiam in Cena defenderet. © His in- 
* ſulting of S. James, concludes Rivet, is nothing 
* to us. The whole ignominy reflects upon the Pa- 
* piſts and Lutherans, whoſe cauſe he defended.” 
Upon the whole we may conclude: I, That Rivet 
imbarked in a new difficulty without the leaſt cauſe. 
He might have let paſs that remark of Grotius with- 
out any manner of prejudice to his own cauſe, and 
only defired him to name thoſe who had dared to 
abuſe the Apoſtle in ſo outrageous a manner. II, 
That he was greatly miſtaken in imagining that 
his adverſary had none to produce. III, That by 
preſſing him too much he ſhewed himſelf ignorant 
of a matter of fact, whereof the knowledge might 
have been of ſome; reputation to a man of his ſtudy, 
and likewiſe to his library. IV, That he had re- 
courſe to cavils Which. ſerved only to prolong the 
diſpute, and give occaſion to many unneceſſary que- 
ſtions. It is certain, that when we know any thing 
to have been aſſerted by a writer, we have, accord- 
ing to the current phraſe, a right to ſay, that it has 


been aſſerted by ſome. Neither are we obliged to 


_ more authors than one, unleſs we have ſaid, 
that it is objected by many, or by ſeveral perſons. 
Now Grotius did not uſe any ſuch expreſſion, but 
ſaid indefinitely, guidam dixere, there are not wanting 
who have ſaid, or ſome have ſaid. Grotius would come 
off with flying colours, even ſuppoſing the author 
he quoted not to have been a Calviniſt, but a Lu- 
theran. What Rivet produces touching the Con- 
ferences of Bern, is foreign to the ſubject: for it 
does not prove that Althamerus was a Papiſt; but 
at the moſt, that he was ſo zealous againſt the 
Zuinglians, with regard to the Real Preſence, that 
he made no conſcience to maintain it, even to the 
advantage of Popery. If Rivet was ſatisfied with 
himſelf on this occaſion, it is plain that Polemical 
Writers make no manner of diſtinction between what 
is real, and what is but captious and ſophiſtical. 


ALTHUSIUS (JOHN) a German Civilian flouriſhed about the end of the ſixteenth 


Century. He wrote a book of Politics. 


Some Civilians of Germany are ſtrangely in- 


cenſed againſt him, for having maintained that the ſupreme power is lodged in the 
people [A]. He likewiſe compoſed a Treatiſe De Juriſprudentia Romana; one De 
Civil: Converſatione, and another intitled Dicæologia, &c. | 

I forgot in my two firſt editions to mention that he was a Proteſtant ; that after hav- 
ing been Profeflor of Law at Herborn, he was raiſed to the dignity of Syndic in the 
city of Bremen; and that the Jeſuits, in their anſwer to the Anti- coton, have placed him 
in their catalogue among the other Proteſtants, who have ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the 


regal power [ B]. 


[4] Some of his own countrymen are ſtrangely in- 
cenſed againſt him for having maintained that the 
ſupreme power is lodged in rhe people.] Bœclerus 
maintains, that the principle of Althuſius is calculat- 
ed to break through all the ties of civil ſociety ; and 
that his work ought to be burnt, inſtead of being 
recommended, as it is to young Students. Omrnes 

Rege nibil aliud effe quam Magiftratus. . . . ALrnu- 

810 inter ſolemnia carmina placet, wy Politica non 

tradit ſane, qui civitatis finis & felicitas & tran- 

guillitas obtineri debeat, jed quibus modis omne vin- 

culum ſacietatis & ſalutis civilis diſſolvi ac everti 

poſit. Demacocica apelles merito; & tamen, qui 

uriſconſulti nomen praferr, & quadam ſubinde in 

oftentationem ejus ſtientie jacit, commendari juven- 

tuti academice audimus librum orco damnandum ju- 

dicio eerum, qui venena d cibis diſtinguere didicerunt 

(1) Boecler. in (1). i. e. Althuſius's doctrine is that Kings are mere 

2 de jure se Magiſtrates; his Politics do not tend to the happi- 

1 ** neſs and tranquillity of cities, but to the diſſolv- 

235 R ing and overturning of civil ſociety. They de- 

„ ſerve to be called D.emagogics ; yet becauſe they 

„bear the name of a Lawyer and make oſtentation 

of that ſcience, we have heard recommended to 

** the youth of the univerſity a book, that ought to 

be condemned to hell, in the opinion of thoſe, 
7 | 


c 


. 


ALTIERI 


* who know how to diſtinguiſh meat from poiſon.” 
The learned Conringius paſſes the following judg- 
ment upon it. Fundamentum doftrine ſuæ politice 
collocat in eo, quod ſumma Reipublice 2 jure fit 
penes ſolum populum : qui error 75 ens eft & tur- 
bando orbi aptus (2). He lays the foundation of (2) Conring. dz 
„his political doctrine in this principle, that the Civ. Prudent. 
„chief power of every Commonwealth is in the © 74+ 
* people only: which is a peſtilent error, and cal- 
* culated to diſturb'the world.” Another German 
Writer uſes a ſtronger expreſſion. In claſſem iftam, 
ſays he (3), refrrendi ſunt illi Politicorum, qui majeſ- (3) Meier. is 
tatis mparor duxlxer populum faciunt, inde PoLITici Analyſe 1. 1114 
POPULARES, &, qui jugulum omnium Principum ac Felt. A. * 
Regum petunt, MoxARchoMACh didi. Horum Ho- 
minum nefanda dogmata refertim habet Allr nustus in 
ſua Politica, Vultano, publico edicto, conſecranda. i. e. 
To that claſs are to be referred thoſe Politicians, 
* who make the people the firſt original ſource of 
** majeſty, whence they are called popular Politicians, 
and becauſe they endeavour to 10 all Princes and 
« Kings, King-kil/ers. Althuſius has collected the hor- 
* rid doctrines of theſe men in his Politics, which 
*« deſerve to be condemned to a public burning.” 

[B] The Feſuits . . . have placed him in their Ca- 
talogue among the other Proteſtants coho have ſpoken diſs 

8  reſpeAfully 
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ALTIERI. Two Cardinals of this name are mentioned in Moreri's Dictionary; 


one of them died in 1654 3 the other was Pope Clement X. He might have added 
to theſe two a third Cardinal Altieri, who died the 29th of June 1698. Te 


reſpeAfully of the Regal prever.) The words of the 
Je uit, who preſented to the Queen mother an apo- 
ogetie anſwer to the Anti-Coton, are as follow, 
(4) Apolegetic © Next to Hotoman, ſays he (4), we add the princi- 
1 ale « ples and very words of John Arthuſus (5), Doctor 
1 rk to his Politics methodically digeſted, and publiſhed at 
have ſaid A/thu- © Herborn in 1603; where he writes, among other 
Aus. „things, that it 1s lawful to depole a Tyrant ; to 


© of Law, copied from the chapter De Ephori: in 


«© turn him out of the adminiſtration ; and even to 

% put him to death, if no other remedy can be 

„ found, and chuſe another in his room.” The 

words of Althuſius are (6): Ejuſmodi Tyrannum ab (6) Alh,; 

officio removere, adminiſtratione demandata privare, Politica 11.4, 
ind etiam, fi aliter contra vim ſe defendere non poſ- dice dg, e. 


ſunt, interficere, & alium in ejus locum ſubſtituere © 


poſſunt. 


ALTILIUS (GABRIEL) a native of the Kingdom of Naples, flouriſhed about 
(a) Not of the the end of the fifteenth Century (a). He was chiefly valued on account of his Latin 


14th, as Moreri verles, 


hymn which made him be looked upon as one that ſtudied polite Literature, and read | 


the Antients with great improvement. 


This helped him to puſh his fortune in the 


court of Ferdinand King of Naples, where the true taſte which had been introduced 
in the reign of King Alphonſus was not yet quite loſt. He was choſen Precgptor to 
the young Prince Ferdinand [A]; and likewiſe employed, as it ſeems, in State-affairs z 


(5) Pontanus 
Pre 


for he accompanied Jovianus Pontanus to Rome, in order to negotiate there a peace 
between King Ferdinand and Pope Innocent VIII (3). 


45 . — friendſhip and eſteem of Pontanus, as appears from the works of the latter (c). Sanna- (e) He wrote ti 


He had a great ſhare in the 


zarius gives in his Poems no leſs clear proofs of the value he had for him (d). But aa 


theſe two are not alone in commending him [B]. 
the marriage of Iſabel of Arragon, is one of his moſt celebrated pieces [C]. 


y SD dicated to him 

The Poem Gabriel Altilius wrote on bis teste, 4 

One Magnificentia, 
See alſo his Dia- 


would hardly believe that Latin verſes ſhould have raiſed him to the dignity of a Pre- {2 » A 
late; and nevertheleſs it is certain that they helped him in a great meaſure to the Bi- 740 Elew TY 
ſhoprick of Policaſtro. Some find fault with him for neglecting the Muſes after his ver. »7. & Ei 


gikning of the 
Note [O]. 


preferment, though they had proved ſo ſerviceable to him [D] They diſcover ſome **" 7 
(e) See the be · 1ngratitude and impudence (e) in the precipitate manner he a 


look upon ſuch a fault as unpardonable, had. they not ſome regard to the excuſe he 


ndoned them, and would 


could alledge, viz. that it was incumbent upon him, as a Biſhop, to apply himſelf, 
ler without delay, to the ſtudy of the Scripture, I ſhall endeavour to rectify what has 
Cee ne (11, been written concerning the time of his death (). His Epitbalamium on Ifabel of 


[4] He was choſen Preceptor to the young Prince 

Ferdinand.) This is what Paulus Jovius infinuates 

1) Pauli Jovii by this expreſſion, junioris Ferdinandi Regis (1); 

log. cap. 14 which expreſſion is alſo uſed by Ughelli (2). Toppi 

(2) — is of a different opinion: Fi naeſiro, ſays he, di Re“ 

4 e peg Ferdinando I d' Aragona, e Veſcovo di Policaſtro, nel 

(3) Toppi Biblio- 1471 (3). ] believe he is miſtaken ; Ferdinand I 

theca Napaletana, died in 1494, being above 70; he muſt therefore 

p. 101. have been born about the year 1424, and Altilius muſt 

have been his Preceptor about the year 1440. It is not 

uſual to chooſe a man that is very young for preceptor 

to the Ton of a King : he muſt have had time to make 

his learning appear ; neither would Alphonſo, who 

was himſelf no mean Scholar, and had many learned 

men about him, ever have choſen Altilius without 

previous proofs of his learning. So that, according 

tw Toppi, Altilius in 1440 was about 30. But it is 

| certain, that he was then ſcarce born; being only 
(4) Jovius de a little above 60 (4), when he died in 1501 (5). 

Elogiisy 3 125- FB] Pontanus and Sannazarus are not alone in 

Er T" commending him.] Giraldi mentions him with great 

commendations. Baſil Zanchius compoſed ſeveral 

verſes in his praiſe, which are to be found in the 

Deliciæ Piftarum Italorum. Giovanni Matteo Toſcani 

extols him both in his verſe and proſe-compoſitions 

(6). But by no other writer he has been ſo much 


(5) In Peplo Ita- 
le. cried up, both on account of his parts and kind 


temper, as by Alexander ab Alexandro, where he 


deſcribes at length how he and ſome others were 
received by Altilius, when they went to congratulate 

2 22 - him upon his promotion (7). He entertained them 

own lids 5: with a ſupper that was more agreeable to his former 

cap. 1» ſtate, than his new dignity. As he had not then 
abandonec the Muſes his firit favourites, (if he ever 
abandoned them) the entertainment run upon ſome 
2 out of Martial, which a young Mulician had 
ung. 

[6] The Peem Gabriel Altilius torote on the mar- 
riage of Jabel of Arragon is one of his moſt celebrated 
pieces.) To this Poem and his Elegies was owing the 
eſteem he was in. ue adeo molliter ac admirand? 
in Elegis & herojco carmine excelluit, ſicuti ex Epi- 
thalamio Iſabelle Aragonie perſpici poteft, us Pon- 
Jani atque Aclii teflimonio antiquis vatibus @quaretur 


Arragon 


(8). i. e.“ He ſo much excelled in the delicacy of his (8) Joyius Elg, 

Elegies and the ſublimity of his Heroics, as appears © 123. 

in his Ep:ithalamium of Iſabel of Arragon, that in 

the opinion of Pontanus and Actius he was equal 

to the ancient Poets.” Julius Scaliger thinks his 

Epithalamium too prolix. His words are: Gabriel 

Altilias Epithalamium cetinit longe optimum, excel- 

lentiſſimum vero futurum, fi fibi ille temperaſſtt. 

Dum enim vult omnia dicere, afficit auditorem ali- 

quando faſtidio tanto, quanta in aliis voluptate. 

Eft enim nimius, quod vitium illi genti eft peculiare. 

ft enim totis illis Italiæ traftibus perpetua loquendi 

Fames (9). i. e. Gabriel Altilius wrote a very good (9) Julius Cæſir 

* Epithalamium, which would have been ſtill better, Scabger Pari, 
if he had known where to ſtop. But endeavour- | 6. p. 73% 

ing to ſay all, he nauſeates the reader as much 

in one place, as he delights him in another. He 

% ſays too much, which is the common fault of 

* his country. For all thoſe parts of Italy have a 

* continual appetite of ſpeaking.” 'This is no com- 

pliment to the Neopolitans (10). | (10) 560 208 
[D] Some find fault with him for neglecting the rA 

Mujes after his preſerment.] That ſuch a reproach, ap ALEXAN. 

expreſſed in ſuch hard terms, ſhould come from a DRO, 4 

Biſhop, is very ſurprizing : 1s virtutis merito Polica- nem. 

Ari (ea urbs enim Buxentum fuit) antiſtes faftus, 4 

Muſis per quas profecerat, celeriter IMPUDENTERQUE 

diſceſſit ; Me hercls INGRATL animi PLACULO, 

nifi ad ſpem non injuſte veniæ ob id culpa tegeretur, 

guod ad ſacras literas nequaquam ordinis oblitus ten- 

peſtive confugyſet (11). i. e. When he was made (11) Paul Jovi 

* Biſhop of Policaſtro for his virtue, he ſoon and EA! © 125 

* IMPUDENTLY left the Muſes, by whoſe means 

„he bad been promoted. A moſt heinous ingrati- 

* tude, if there was not ſome hope of alleviating 

* his crime, by ſaying that his order required him 

% to apply himſelf to ſacred Literature.” See the 

judicious reflectlons of M. Baillet upon this ſubject 

(12). The four following verſes of 


cc 
«c 


tomus are not (12) Baillet, 
amiſs. Hate ſur tes 
Pettes, tom. 
* » pf . p. 138. See like” 
Audiit Altilius deſertis tranifuga Muſic, Wiſe toms 111 
In quorum tabulis nobile nomen erat; p. 82. 
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Arragon is the only piece that has been inſerted in the collections of Gruter and Matteo 
Toſcani [E]. It is very likely that moſt part of his other poetical performances 


are loſt. 


Sed quid peccavit, fi demereatur ut olim | 
Carminibus Pbæbun, nunc pietate Deum? 


When from tho Muſes court Altil ius came, 
„ He was reproach'd with a deſerter's name. 
„What harm, if he, who could Apollo pleaſe, 


« With verſe, th' Almighty ſhould with pray'rs 


« appeaſe ? 


Altilius would have been more to blame, if, after 

having obtained a miter by preaching, he had done 

like many others, who no ſooner ſee themſelves 

raiſed to the Epiſcopal dignity, but give over preach- 

ing ; being ſenſible that this kind of command is not 

of neceſſity, to be no the ſame - ge 0 

was acquired (13). Paulus Jovius is equally mil- 

rw by taken 3, to A2 of fact. He l Altilius 
irs aytibus reti= made no verſes after his promotion; and that the 
meu quibus initio it ha lamium was his maſter-piece (14). I do not 
wn %, „% doubt but this Iſabel is the ſame perion that was be- 
BE a 125. trothed to Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza Duke of Milan, 
. on the firſt of November 1471. I cannot there- 
fore be perſuaded that Altilius did really abandon the 

Muſes, which is the crime he is charged with. He 

was made Biſhop in 1472; and the belt of his poe- 

tical pieces was compoſed after that time. There 

js therefore no room to ſay, that the miter enticed 

him away from Parnaſſus. The Epithalamium was 

made not when Iſabel was betrothed, but when ſhe 

6% I am in- was married, that is in 1489 (15), as plainly appears 


ett. the very beginning of that Poem. 
de la Monnoie for from 128 8 


=. Purpureos jam læta finus Tithonia conjux 


Extulerat, roſeaque diem patefecerat ortu, ' 
- Cegruleum tremulo percurrens lumine pontum 
Dui cupido ſua vota viro deſponſaque dudum 
Connubia, optatoſque loco: & gaudia ferret. 


4 Her purple breaſt Aurora did diſplay, 
« And with her roſy fingers gave the day. 


The trembling light danc'd o'er the curling, 
« wave, | 

And to your longing ſpouſe new tranſport gave: 

For now his promis d Bride he was to meet, 

*« And /ong expected joys receive compleat. 


This proves that Ughelli was greatly miſtaken, when 


he wrote, that Altilius died in his Biſhopric of Poli- 


caltro in 1484 (16). It may be made plain that he (16) Ugheli lan 

did not die till about the year 15013 for Jovianus S, tom. 7. 

Pontanus, in mentioning = that was brought P 796. 

of his death, obſerves that Sannazarius was going in- 

to France with King Frederic (17). os (17) Jovian Po#- 
[E] His Epithalamium on Tjabel of Arragon is the tanus in Dialogo 

only piece that has been inſerted in the Collections of 4 wy 

Gruter and Matteo Toſtani.] By the Collection of 105, MN 6s Ia 

Gruter I mean the work entitled, Deliciæ CC. Ita- Monnc is made 

lorum Pottarum, collectore Ranutio Ghero. The Col me obſerve this · 

lection of Giovanni Matteq Toſcani bears this title, 

Carmina illuſtrium Pottarum Italorum. This author 

atteſts, in his Pep/um, to have read only the Epitha- 

lamium anda few Epigrams of Altilius. The author 

of the edition of Sannazar's Latin Poems (a) in 1689, 

and of the ſhort notes that are added to them, tells 

us, that he does not remember to have ever ſeen in 

print any other pieces of Altilins beſides his Epitha- 

/amium, and one Epigram ; and from thence infers, 

that a great many have been loſt, fince Paulus Jovius 

mentions his Elegies, and Sannazarius aſcribes ſome 

Odes to him (18). To make ſome amends for this 13) Vere in 

loſs, three or four pieces wrote by Altilius, and ne- Sans p. 184. 

ver before printed, have been inſerted in the Notes 

upon Sannazarius. Toppi records three pieces of 

Altilius; which are to be found ne fiori de/le rime de 

Poeti illuſtri raccolti & ordinati da Girolamo Ruſcelli, 


" ftampati in Venetia nel 1558, in 89 (19). Theſe (19) Toppi, Bib. 


three compoſitions are, Gabrielis Altilii Lamentatio, Napolitana, pag. 
ejuſdem Epithalamium, ejuſdem Elegia. 2. 
(a) Mr. Broeckhuſius. Rem. Carr. 


. 


ALTING (HENRY), Profeſſor of Divinity at Heidelberg and Groningen, was 
born at Embden the 17th of Feb. 1583. His family had been long before very conſpicuous 
in Frieſland. He was deſigned, from a child, for the employment in which his father had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; I mean the holy miniſtry [4] He was therefore ſent very early 


to ſchool, and after having gone through his 


umanity Studies and a courſe of Phi- 


loſophy at Groningen, he was ſent into Germany in 1602. He ſtaid three years at 
Herborn, where he made ſuch a progreſs under the famous Piſcator, Matthias, Mar- 
tinius, and William Zepperus, that he was allowed to teach Philoſophy and Divinity. 
While he was preparing to ſet out on his travels into Switzerland and France, he was 
choſen Preceptor to three young Counts (a), who ſtudied at Sedan with the Electoral 42 The Counts 
Prince Palatin, and took poſſeſſion of that employment at the beginning of September ad be 


1605. The ſtorm which the Duke of Bouillon was threatened with from Henry IV, 


Iſenberg. 


though it did not break out, yet obliged the Electoral Prince to retire from Sedan with 
the three young Noblemen in 1606. Alting accompanied them to Heidelberg, where 
he continued to inſtruct his three noble pupils; and was alſo admitted to read ſome 
Lectures in Geography and Hiſtory to the Electoral Prince till the year 1608, when he 
was declared his Preceptor, as appears from ſome manuſcripts of the Vatican Librar 

[BJ. With this character he accompanied him to Sedan, and diſcharged his office ſo 


[4] His father had diflinguiſhed himſelf in the holy 


miniftry.) He was called Menſo Alting, and was 
grand ton to another Menlo, who in 1523 was given 
by the States of Drent, as an hoſtage,” to the Duke 
of Guelderland. Another Menſo Alting, great grand- 
(1) ta Facebi father to the Menlo who had been an hoſtage, was 
ig. one of the Counſellors of Reinold the Fat, Duke of 
OS: te Guelderland, and retired into the country of Drent 
that the Dake of in 1361 (1). Menlo Alting the Miniſter was the 
Alva came into firſt who, with two others, preached the Reformati- 


| the Low-Coun- on in the territory of Groningen, about the year 1566, 


as ealy bn ical Government of k 
n hes and under the tyrannical G of the Duke 


the Autho of Alva, /ub ipſa Albani Ducis grafſſante tyrannide (2). 
Henry Ag He was alſo the firſt that preached in the great church 
life is not ſo ex- of Groningen after the reduction of that town by 
Aube ouybt. the States-General in 1594. He faithfully ſerved the 


well, 


Church of Embden during the ſpace of 38 years, op- 

poling, with great courage and reſolution, the fury 

of the Anabaptiſts, and attempts of the Ubiqui- 

tarians. He died the ſeventh of October 1612, the 

ſame day that his ſon and Abraham Scultetus were 

very near being drowned in the lake of Haerlem 3 

Subita ac 'procelloſa coorta tempeſtate, naufragio ac 

ſubmerſione proximi ( Scultetus & Altingius) ægre 

tandem toto corpore madentes, ſalvi tamen divina cle- 

mentia in proximam ripam evaſerunt (3). His life, (4) 7ira Henry. 

written at length by Ubbo Emmius is preſerved by Aling. 

his heirs among their other manuſcripts (4). (a) Vita Jacobi 
[B] He was Preceptor to the Electoral Prince Pa- Alting. 

latine, as appears from ſome 8 of the Va- 

tican Library.] The exerciſes of the King of Bo- 

hemia, _ Alting correQed with his own hand, 
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(5)Kerig does month of February 1613 (b), Alting left England © 


not mark the 


ALT 


well, that the young Prince, upon his return to Heidelberg in 1bro, being examined 
on all points of religion before the Duke of Deux-Ponts, Adminiſtrator of the Elec- 
torate, and many other perſons of diſtinction, anſwered very judiciouſly, and in Latin. 
He was one of thoſe who were appointed to attend the young Elector on his journey 
into England in 1612, where he became acquainted with George, Abbot Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, with Dr. King Biſhop of London, and Dr. Hackwell Preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales. He had alſo the honour to ſpeak with King James. The marriage 
between the Elector and the Princeſs of England 1 ſolemnized at London in the 

with his former diſciples, and 
arrived at Heidelberg the firſt of April. In the enſuing Auguſt he was appointed Pro- 


1 ſeſſor of the Common Places of Divinity; and as he was not qualified for preſiding in 


anno 1613. For 


he was not then 


in his moſt flou- with the uſual ceremonies, 


riſhing ſtate. 


( 5) Vita Hows 
Alting, 


thoſe diſputes, without _ Doctor of Divinity, he took that degree in November 

n 1616 he was employed in a very troubleſom office, viz. 
the direction of a Seminary, if I may be allowed ſo to entitle the Collegium Sapientiæ 
of Heidelberg. He was offered the ſecond Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, vacant by the 
death of Coppenius in 1618, which he refuſed, but at the ſame time procured it for 
Scultetus. He gave very great proofs of his learning at the Synod of Dort, whither 
he was ſent with two other deputies of the Palatinate (c). 
the Univerſity of Leyden was reſtored to the power of conferring the degree of 
Doctor, which they had ſuffered to be extinguiſhed. John Polyander, 


wards Doctor by Scultetus, which veſted him with the power of conferring the degree 
of Doctor upon his Collegues. Alting no doubt conceived great hopes ſoon after his 


return to Heidelberg, the Elector Palatine having gained a crown by the troubles of 


Bohemia. But ſuch a ſucceſsful beginning was attended with a dreadful ruin, Tilli 
took Heidelberg by ſtorm in Sept. 1622, and allowed his ſoldiers to commit all imagi- 
nable diſorders CJ. Altingeſcaped their fury by a miracle [D}, and retired to his family, 


Sc 
P 


which he had ſent ſome time before to Heilbron. 


are lodged in that Library, and ſhewn 'to travellers ; 
as we are informed by the author of Alting's Life, 
who adds, that they are as much worth ſeeing, as moſt 
part of the reliques that are commonly ſhewn to the 
curious. Hujus magifterii ejus ne unguam apud po- 
eros inteſtata gueat ¶ c induſtria, vel Roma, quod mi- 
remur, faciet, que in Bibliotheca Vaticana inter Hei- 
delbergenſia cimelia, dicam ceu ſpolia, oftentat themata 
& exercitia ſtyli regis Bohemia, Altingi manu emen- 
data, eruditis peregrinatoribus ninimegue ſuperſiitiofis 
viſenda, atque non minus credo, quam plereque ipſorum 
religuiæ %iubicere, digna ſpedtatu (5). 

[C] Allowed his ſoldiers to commit all imaginable 
diſorders. } They plundered, murdered, raviſhed, 


' racked, and, in few words, committed all the crimes, 


{6) Ex Vita 
Herr, Alting. 


which the fury of ſoldiers fired by a falſe zeal of re- 
ligion, is capable of. Lr. . impetu & vi .capta, om- 
niaque dira exempla paſſa direptionis, lanienæ, libi- 
dinis, que militaris licentia, vittoris inſolent ia, odium 
religionis, barbarorum Croatarum feritas comminiſci 
potuere aut patrare. . . . Ea notte inſomni & maſia 
inter lamenta & ejulatus, quibus omnia undigue per- 
flrepebant, aut ſequioris ſexus vim patientis, aut vi- 
rorum equuleis ſubditorum, at per varia tormenta ac 
uulnera lenta citave morte affettorum, EF c. (6), i. e. 
The city being taken by ſtorm, ſuffered all the ter- 
« rors of plundering, butchering and luſt, that the 
licence of ſoldiers, the inſolence of conquerors, 
the hatred of religion, the cruelty of Barbarians 
could threaten or perpetrate.... On that ſleepleſs 
„ night, amidſt the ſad lamentations and ſhrieks 
* which were heard every where, of the tender ſex 
* ſuffering violence, of men on the rack, put to a 
«© quicker or ſlower death, by various torments and 
„ wounds &c.“ Such are generally ſpeaking, the 
conſequences of a war; which ought to ſtrike terror 
into thoſe who either engage in or adviſe to it, in 
order to prevent evils, which perhaps would ne- 
ver_ happen, or at the worlt, would not often be 
half fo bad as thoſe, that attend a rupture. We ſhall 
have more than once occaſion to take notice of the 
2 great Commanders have been reduced to by 

eir conſciences, reproaching them with the deva- 
79 5 1 | 

D eſcaped their fu a miracle.) The par- 
ticulars of his eſcape 422 to be 22 Hie 
was in his ſtudy, when news was brought that the 
enemy was malter of the town, and ready to plunder 
it. Upon this bolting his door, he had recourſe to 
prayer. When one of his friends accompanied 


two ſoldiers, came to : dviſe him to retire by the back- 


He rejoined it at Schorndorf, but 
was 


door into the Chancellor's houſe, which was pro- 
tected by a ſtrong ſafeguard, becauſe Count Tilli 
deſigned the papers that were lodged there ſhould 
come entire into his hands. The Lieutenant Colo- 
nel of the regiment of Hohenzollern was upon 
that guard, who addreſſing himſelf to Alting, With 
this axe, ſaid he, I have killed to day ten men ; and 
Doctor Alting ſhould be the eleventh, did I but 
know where be had bid himſelf. Who are you ? 
continued he, addreſſing himſelf to the Doctor. Al- 
ting was not ſo much diſturbed as not to return a 
ready anſwer, which was not the fartheſt from truth 
he could make. I have been Regent, anſwered he, 
in the College of the Sapience. The author of his 
Elogy compares this anſwer to that of Saint Athana- 
fius : Sane, ſays be, ille vultus, ille babitus, ille ſer- 
mo, is rerum articulus quemvis alium percellere pote- 
rat; at nofter imperterritus, ſolerti tamen uſus re- 
JSponſo, nec aperte ſe negavit Altingium, nec tamen in- 
rempeſiive ſe prodidit, eidem fere, gud olim in caſu 
fimili S. Athanaſius dexteritate uſus, Ego, inguit, 
* Ludimagiſter fui in Collegio Sapienti. The Lieu- 
tenant Colonel promiſed to ſave him. The gext 
day the Jeſuits took poſſeſſion of the houſe, and made 
the Officer march off in ſuch haſte that he had not 
time to enquire about his School-maſter. Thus Al- 
ting remained in the hands of the Jeſuits ; but had 
hid himſelf in a garret : and by good luck a cook, 


It was on this occaſion that () Abratun 
* 
a aulus T 
publick Pro- the wlayay 


feſſor in that Univerſity, was firſt created Licentiate in Divinity by Alting, and after- f 


niverſity, 


belonging to the EleQor's court, was employed by + 


Count Tilli, whoſe victuals were dreſſed in the Chan- 
cellor's houſe. The cook furniſhed him privately 
with the neceſſary proviſions, and even found him 
an opportunity of returning to his own houſe to ſee 
what paſſed there 3 and gave him three ſoldiers of 
the Bavarian troops for a ſafeguard. Alting found 
his houſe all in confuſion, and his ſtudy poſſeſſed by 
a Captain, who either in joke, or out of civility, told 
bim, that he gave him leave to carry away what book 
he pleaſed. Alting did not think fit to accept of the 
offer, and only anſwered that if thoſe things belong- 
ed to him, he wiſhed that God would bleſs him with 
a longer poſſeſſion of them, than he had done their 
former owner. In returning he paſſed thro' a thou- 
ſand dangers ; and after three days Tilli allowed him 
to retire. I have ſomewhere read, that Alting might 
have ſaved ſeveral books of the EleQor's Library, had 
he not been afraid to expoſe his own houſlold-goods, 
and to paſs for, a Plagiary, and that he removed many 
of them to the College of Sapience ; but I own I 
don't underſtand this; for I find ſome contradiction 
in it, If thro' fear of being looked upon as — 

| e 


t by the Ec- 
eſiaſtical Se- 

nate, and the two 
others by the U. 


Lor 
Hit ligt. 
doubt 
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was ſcarce allowed to continue there a few months; the Lutheran Miniſters having _ 
tiſed againſt him the doctrine of Non - toleration [E]. He retired with his family to Emb- 

den in 1623, and went from thence to wait upon the King of Bohemia at the Hague, 
who detained him to inſtruct his eldeſt ſon (d), and would not allow him to engage (4) Who was 
himſelf in the ſervice of the church of Embden, which deſired him for Paſtor; nor OA ns 
of the Academy of Franeker, which offered him in 1625 the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, of Jan. 1629. 
vacant by the C of Sibrant Lubbert. That Prince gave him leave, with much reluc- 

tance, to accept the following year a Profeſſorſhip of Divinity at Groningen, which he 

took poſſeſſion of the 16th of June 1627, and kept it to the day of his death. It is true 

he was quite reſolved in 1633 to change Groningen for Leyden, but upon condition 

the eſtates of Groningen would give their conſent, which they refuſed to do. It is 

likewiſe true that he gave ear to the propoſals that were made him in 1634 in the name 

of Prince Lewis Philip (e) inviting him to come and re-eſtabliſh the Academy at Hei- C. He was Ad- 
delberg, and the Churches of the Palatinate, and that he had already gone through a Paine, 4 
thouſand dangers as far as to Franckfort; but the battle of Norlingen, gained by the in 1633 offered 
Imperialiſts, having defeated this undertaking, he was obliged to return — many AXES 
by-roads to Groningen. We do not find in his hiſtory that he was ever afterwards vinity and Eccle- 
fond of changing his abode. The laſt years of his life proved very painful, being miſe. ©*ic:! Senarers 
rably tormented both with uneaſineſs of mind and bodily dittempers. He was fo 

grieved at the death of his eldeſt daughter in 1639, that he fell into a deep melancholy, 

which threw him into a quartan ague. The ague ended in a dangerous lethargy, which 

the Phyſicians had ſcarce cured him of with the utmoſt endeavours of their ſkill and 

art, but a domeſtic affliction that befel him threw him into a worſe ſtare of health than 

ever. He loſt his wife in 1643, which diſturbed him to ſuch a degree, that he could 

never afterwards get the berter of his melancholy. From the time he was thus left 

alone to the day of his death he had no reſpite, but was continually paſſing from one 
indiſpoſition to another, He died devoutly and like a good Chriſtian the 25th of Au- 

eult 1644. He was a man of great merit. The books he wrote teſtify his learning 

IJ. and his application in the diſcharge of his duty in the Academy; nor are there 

wanting proofs of his concerning himſelf in other things for the good of mankind, 

He went yearly to wait upon the King of Bohemia, and to inſpect che ſtudies of the 

Royal Family. He contributed very much to the collections that were made through- 


Out 


did not remove any book out of the Elector's Libra- any material point. If men are to hate and perſe- 
ry into his own Rudy, upon what grounds is it aſ- cute one another on account of religion, it ſhould 
— that he removed ſeveral to the College of be as amongſt the people of Egpyt, of whom one 
Sapience; and that he might have ſaved many? Be- ſerved one Deity, and the other a quite different one. 
fides, he was allowed, according to the author of 

his Life, to take but one volume with him. Read how- Inter finitimos vetus atque antigua ſimultar, 

ever what follows: Hunc (Quintilianum] ais i/lius {mmort ale odium, & nunguam ſanabile vulnus 
Bibliothecee libros ſua manu in Collegio Sapientiæ ex- Ardet adbuc Ombos, & Temtyra ; ſummus utringue 


eeperat Henricus Altingius, atgue ex communi illo in- Jnde furor vulge, quod numina vicinorum 

cendis Bavarico eripuiſſet, niſi ſuis reculis timuiffet, Odit utergue locus, guum ſolos credat habendos 

& ne plagiarius haberetur, fi antiquus liber in ejus Ehe Deos, quos ipſe colit (9). (9) Juvenal. Sata 
ts) LomGier, d. Jupellectile reperiretur, veritus fuiſſet (7). i. e. I 5+ ver · 33. 


Fiblith.p. 278. Henry Alting had taken . and other books An ald grudge, to immortal hatred turn'd, 
| doubt whether * of that Library in the College of the Sapience, and „ Betwixt the Tentyrites and Qmbites burn'd; 
tie word Plzzia- ee had ſaved them from the Bavarian flames, if he A wound in theſe two neighbour-towns paſt 


4 meoag « had not been afraid of being accounted a Plagiary, e cure : 


rot the thoughts if that ancient book was found in his ſtudy.” ** Becauſe that neither people will endure | 
ef an author, but [E] The Lutheran Miniſters practiſed againſt him Their neighbours Deities ; nor will have more 
« book or volume the doctrine of Non-toleration.] At the entreaties of Held to be Gods, than they themſelves adore. 
* without the Electoreſs he obtained leave from the Duke of * Sir Robert StapyRon. 
S 153 Wirtemberg to reſide at Schorndorf, where he flay- 
ed till February after the devaſtation of the Palatinate, But the Eccleſiaſtie incendiaries always imagine that 
which the Lutheran Clergy complained of, and alſo the difference is of the utmoſt conſequence. It is a 
of the Duke, for giving him ſuch a permiſſion. The Gangrene, ſay they; it undermines the very foundation 
motives of their camplaint was, that Alting was a of Religion. 
Protefior of Heidelberg. 14% ad Februarium uſque [I] The books he wrote.) Thoſe that have been 
bait, facultate hac per ſereniſſimam Eltfricem im- publiſhed are the following: Netæ in Decadem Pro- 
get rata & Duce Wirtembergico, cujus alias Miniſtri blematum Fobannis Behm de glorioſo Dei & beatorunt 
Lutherani quaſi Ponti Axem accolæ, aut aves Diome- clo; Heidelbergæ, 1618. Loci communes, cum di- 
dex, que ſalos ſucios gratanter excipiunt, id fere- daftiti, tum elenftici: Problemata, tam theoretica, 
bant egerrim?, non alia de cauſa quam quod Aitin- quam prattica : explicatio catecheſeos Palatine cum 
(3) Vita Aline. ius Profeſſor efſet Heidelbergenſis (8), I do not Andiciis ab Arminianis & Sotinianis; Amftelodami, 
| © doubt, but that they would have obſerved better 1646, in three volumes. Exegeſis Auguſtane Con- 
the laws of hoſpitality towards a Merchant of the oni, una cum ſyllabo controverfiarum Lutherana- 
Palatinate ; or even towards a Calviniſt Profeſſor, rum; Amſieladami, 1647. Methodus Theologie di- 
who had come from a remote country, than towards dafice & catecbetice 3 Amſtel. 1650. But moſt part 
a Profeflor of Heidelberg. The Palatinate bordered of his works were never publiſhed, and ſome never 
upon the Dukedom of Wirtemberg : the Profeſſors finiſhed. The Catalogue of them is annexed to the 
of Tubingen and Heidelberg often provuked one an- author's Life: I found in that Catalogue, that the 
other with theſes and polemic writings ; and from Medulla Hiſtories prophane, publiſhed by Daniel Pa- (10) He publi- 
hence ſprung their theological and protefſorial hatred. reus, was — by our Alting, of which theft ed a Caralogue of 
But after all, their animoſity againſt Alting is inex- neither Thomaſius, nor Mr. Almeloveen have taken Plagtaries at the 
cuſable. He had eſcaped out of the Popiſh flames; any notice (10). The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Pa- . 2 
the injury he had received from the common ene - /atinate from the reformation to the adminiſtration of Philelogc wry e 
my ought to have been a ſtrong recommendation Fohn Caſimir, is one of the molt remarkable pieces gelod. 1694, in 
in his behalf; his belief differed not from theirs in among Alting's manuſcript works. $10, 
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helge, out all the Proteſtant countties for the churches of Germany, and chiefly of the Pala- 


robabat ac tue- » 
4 folidam ac tinate, 


lacunis Scholiaſite 


He was one of the three diſtributors of the collections that were made in Eng- 
maſculam, nen ex land, and was Almoner of Lewis de Geer. 


I do not mention two other important 


cortim, er ilarum Commiſſions he was employed. in, viz. the reviſal which was made at Leyden of the 
Frexpertus mn eg new Dutch tranſlation of the Bible, and the viſitation of the County of Steinfurt. In 


fer, fed ox font 


7 die & the firſt he had ſome Collegues, but in the ſecond he was the only general inſpector; 
Scripturarum de the Count of Bentheim having ſent for him to inform againſt Socinianiſm, which the 


rivatam z ut glo- 


vie fbi duct country was threatened with, and to eſtabliſh good order in the churches. 


ſe ab imperitis 


nonnullis ac naſu · 


Alcing, as 


we are told in his Elogy, was no quarrelſome Divine [G]; he did not ſpend his 


7% Palemnibus time in trifles and falſe ſcruples; he was not fond of novelty, but zealous in behalf of 
0 1 the antient doctrine; an enemy to the ſpeculations of the ſchoolmen, and one that kept 
e oru r 


t rarium & BA. cloſe to the Scripture H. 


lau, Vira A to the regulating of their families [HI]. 


ting. Le. © He 


« loweda fold married at Heidelberg in 1614, and had ſeven children, whereof a daughter and two tho of the Pry 
ors of Cronin. 


« Theology, not ſons ſurvived him. The eldeſt ſon was Profeſſor of Civil Law at Daventer (g). We — 
« der:ved from ſhall treat of the other in the following article. 


« and maſculine 


« the puddles of 


Perſons of his profeſſion ought to take example by him as 
All that could be ſaid of his was, that every £) 75 
© Fed and fol- thing was there in good order; this was all the matter it afforded to talk of. He , 7 


Alting, amongſt 


gen, printed in 
folio, in 16 54s 


ee the Schoolmen, tho" he was not ignorant of them neither, but from the ſprings of Siloe and the Scriptures, ſo that he gloried in the reproach, which ſome. 


„ ignorants caſt upon him of being a Scripture Divine. 


LG] He was no quarrelſome Divine.) We ſhall re- 
late the very words of his Hiſtorian : Alienus 4. jur- 
giis E vitilitigiis Cuminiſeforum ; ab its diſtinftiun- 
culis & ineptiis Sophiſtarum, quibus —_—_— falutis 
potius implicantur quam explicantur ; a ſtrupu loſi ta- 
tibus Preciſiſtarum, qui nodum querant in 2 K 

(11) Vita Jacobi colant culicem, came lum deglutientes (11). i. e. He 
Alting. vas a ſtranger to the quarrels and ſquabbles of the 
* Cuminiſetors ; to the little diſtinctions and fooleries 
*« of the Sophiſts, by whom the myſteries of ſalva- 
tion are rather obſcured than explained; to the 
* {cruples of the Preciſiſts, who ſtrain at a gnat and 
© ſwallow a camel.” The ſect of the Preciſiſts 
made a great noiſe in Holland about forty years ago 
(12) This was (12): we have a diſtin character of them here: 
written in 1698, they ſtrain at a gnat, but ſwallow a camel, and make 
| way to diſputes, which only ſerve to arm irreligi- 
gious men and libertines. But let us go on: 46 
omni denigue xanw@oia © novatione in Theologicis, 
guaſi illud ſemper Tertulliani tenens, „ primum quod- 
« gue veriſſimum.” ji. e. Laſtly to all innovations in 
Theology, holding that ſaying of Tertullian, the 
« firſt is the trueſt.“ It is certain that nothing is more 
pernicious than the love of novelty, which, after 
having ſet the Univerſities and Synods in a combu- 
tion, ſhakes, and ſometimes even overturns, States 
and Kingdoms. Such Profeſſors therefore as exhort 
their diſciples to guard themſelves againſt the ſpirit of 
* innovation, can never be ſufficiently commended. 
Neither ought they to be deterred from earneſtly re- 
commending the ancient and common tradition, be- 
cauſe they may ſeem thereby to admit the authority 
of the Church, which is rejected by all Proteſtants 
in oppoſition to the Church of Rome : they ought not, 
I ſay, to be deterred on that account ; becauſe if men 
ſhould forbear the uſing of an argument till ſuch time 
as it became liable to no objections, they would be a 
long- while without uſing any at all. e 


[H] All perſons of his profeſſion ought to tale ex- 
ample by him as to the regulating of their families. 
It was only known that no body knew what paſſed 
in his family, except that every thing was done ac- 
cording to the rules of decency and fear of God. 
Hinc in familia ejus omnia ſemper pacata, omnia ordi- 
nata, de qua hoc ſolum ſciretur, quod a nemine ſcire- 
tur, quid in illa 2 niſs quod pid, compoſit?, decen- 
ter omnia fieri neminem lateret (13). That is a thou- (13) Yita Na 
ſand times better, than if every one talked of what Ay. 
is done or ſaid in a Clergyman's houſe. Such à re- 
port was ſpread there this morning, ſays one (14) 3 (14) Compare 
laſt night ſuch a reflection of a news-monger was dif- this with thence 
puted of there, ſays another. He may excuſe himſelf Ee GRU- 
like Adam, adds a third, and ſay, the woman that © 
thou haſt given me made me do it. What, ſays a 
fourth, you heard that circumſlance only there; J 
Juſpef it much. The nympha loquax that preſides 
there is a prating goſſip, that belps the matter, and 
makes others add to the flory what ſhe pleaſes. I will 
have none of her gloſſes, and commentaries ; I appeal 
to the text, how uncertain ſoever it may be. No 
wonder that Alting was inconſolable for the 
death of his wife, if what his Hiſtorian relates be 
true, viz. that he lived with her near thirty years 
without the leaſt complaint or quarrel. Cam ea per 
annos prope triginta fine rixd, fine querela, conjunc- 
tiſſime vixit (15). This is what few perſons can (15) Vita Jace 
brag of, as very few can complain that they do not Ag: 
know whether the effects of a reconciliation are as 
ſweet in marriage as in gallantry 


Amantium iræ amoris redintegratio e (16). (16) Terent. 
Andr. Act. 3. 
« The falling out of lovers is the renewing of ** 3 #7 


love. 


ALTING (JAMES), ſon of the abovementioned, was Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Groningen. He was born at Heidelberg the 27th of September 1618, while his fa- 


g ther was Deputy at the Synod of Dort. 
place to another [A]. He 


His infancy was ſpent in paſſing from one 


performed his ſtudies at Groningen with good ſucceſs; 


and as he was extremely fond of the Oriental Languages, he went to Embden in 1638, to 
improve himſelf there under the direction of the Rabbi Gamprecht Ben-Abraham. Jie 
travelled into England in 1640, where he made himſelf known to men of great note, 
and preached, and was ordained Prieſt of the Church of England by the learned John Pri- 


deaux Biſnop of Worceſter. 


He had reſolved never to leave that Kingdom, but after- 


wards accepted the Hebrew Profeſſorſhip vacant at Groningen by the death of Goma- 


[4] His infancy was ſpent in paſſing from one place 

to another.) For at two years old he was ſent to 

Chriſtianus Chytræus Miniſter of Bretten. The en- 

a ſuing year his mother, notwithſtanding her being 
with child, was obliged to retire to Heilbron, whi- 

ther ſhe carried him along with her ; from thence, 

at a year's end he was ſent to Schorndorf. Sequente 

mox anno propter imminentem Heidelberg obſidionem, 
(1) Pita Jai matre etiam comite, eaque tum gravida Heilbronnam, 
Agi. * indeque, exailo anno, Schorndorfium mifſus eſt (1). 


as 


7 Tus. 


From Schorndorf his father Henry Alting brought his 
whole family, thro' many by roads, to Embden, 
From Embden 'he went to Leyden, where he was 
Preceptor to the ſon of the King of Bohemia. The 
lague obliged him to leave 2 and retire to 
Honſlerdijt : laſtly from Honſlaerdijk he went to 
Groningen, bęing invited thither to the Profeſſor- 
ſhip of Divinity in 1627. James Alting was then 
nine years old. 


(20 Taken fron, 


(c) In ! 
1673. 


c In May 
t674, 


rus. He took poſſeſſion of this employment the r3th of January 1643, the ſame day 
that Samuel Des Marets was inſtalled in the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, which had been 
held by the ſame Gomarus. In proceſs of time his titles and employments were increa- 
ſed ; he was admitted Doctor of Philoſophy the 21ſt of October 1645, Preacher to 
the Academy in 1647, Doctor and Profeflor of Divinity in 1667. He went twice to 
Heidelberg, viz. in 1631 and 1662, where the Elector Palatine Charles Lewis expreſſed 
a great value for him, and often preſſed him to accept of the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, 
but he begged to be excuſed. He ſoon fell out with Samuel Des Marets his Collegue, 
which indeed could hardly be avoided, ſince they differed as to the method of teach- 
ing, and in ſome points, as to their principles. Alting kept to the Scripture, without 
meddling with ſcholaſtic Divinity: he was in the career of glory, and haſtened to go 
on in it; he wanted neither wit nor learning to maintain his opinions. The firſt Lec- 
tures which he read in his own houſe upon the Catechiſm drew ſuch crowds of hearers 
to him, that for want of room in his own chamber, he was obliged to uſe the Hall of 
the Academy; moſt of the foreign Students were on his fide. His Collegue was ac- 
cuſtomed to the diſt inctions and method of the School- men; had been a long time in 
great eſteem ; publiſhed a great many books, and had a ſprightly genius with a great 
deal bf learning : the Students .in Divinity of the country adhered to him, thinking 
that the ſureſt way to church- preferments; for ſuch only were admitted to ſerve the 
Pariſh-churches, as had ſtudied according to his method. This was ſufficient to occa- 
ſion, and keep on foot, a miſunderſtanding between the two Profeſſors, even though 
their temper had had no ſhare in the quarrel. Alting had great difficulties to ſtruggle 
with; the majority of votes, and the authority of age, were on his adverſary's ſide, 
who beſides had a battery capable to alarm the world, and revive the moſt venerable 
prejudices. This was to give out that Alting was an innovator, a man who plucked u 

the boundaries, which our fathers had ſo wiſely placed on the confines of truth and falſ- 
hood. He ſet up for a publick informer, and charged James Alting with thirty one 
erroneous propoſitions. The Curators of the Academy tent both the information and 
the anſwer to it, to the Divines of Leyden, without acquainting the parties, begging ( uy. 1 Alin- 
them to give their opinion upon the ſubject in debate. Their judgment is remark- 3.e-e/s — BR 
able [BJ. Alting was cleared from all hereſy, but his imprudence was blamed in vere, in i2/o 
broaching new hypotheſes ; on the other hand Des Marets was found fault with for aCt- a, ; Cas 

ing contrary to the laws of charity and modeſty (a). The latter would not ſubmit to 2 — — 
that judgment, nor accept of the ſilence that was propoſed: He was for having the ian & — 
cauſe examined by Aſſemblies, Schools and Synods, which the heads would not agree — rg 


to, forbidding all writings either in favour, or againſt the judgment of the Divines of — * 


Leyden ; and thus the work of Des-Marets, intitled, Audi & alteram partem, was ( Fr res mi- 


ram habitura ca- 


ſuppreſſed. This quarrel made a great deal of noiſe, and might have been atrended a ben, Ma- 


with bad conſequences, eſpecially when Des Marets was called to the Univerſity of Ley- 5 3 ＋ tar 
den (5); but he died at Groningen (c) before he could take poſſeſſion of that employ-'Profeforen Tig. 


ment. He made ſome ſort of reconciliation on his death-bed, which ſhall be men- _ You _ 


tioned in the note [CJ. Alting was obliged to complain that he had been im- Jacob. Alting. 
| | poled 


[B] Their judgment is remarkable.) I do not in- 
tend to declare myſelf, in this diſpute, for either fide; 
all I have to ſay is, that on the like occaſions one can- 
not help judging as the Divines of Leyden did. Thoſe, 
who invent new hypotheſes, are but too apt to main- 
tain them at the expence of the peace and tranquil- 
lity both of the Church and Univerſities. They 
may be orthodox, but cannot be prudent ; for it is 
a piece of imprudence and temerity to diſturb the 
public without ſome great and urgent cauſe. Thoſe, 
who oppoſe a new method of teaching, ſhew com- 
monly too much paſſion and violence: I ara willing 
to grant, that ſometimes they have no private views ; 
but they run apon extremes, alarm the whole Church 
for trifles, and make the world fear a total depra- 
vation as to the confeflion of faith, when there is 
yet no attempt againſt it. They may therefore be 
zealous, but at the ſame time it muſt be owned; 
that their zeal is not accompanied with moderation, 
charity, or juſtice. Nay they are often as imprudent 
as their adverſaries : they do not reflect, that a new 
method, if not minded, drops of itſelf ; but, if op- 
poſed, degenerates into a party. The author of the 
new method may have relations in the Government, 
who will ſuſtain him with all their clients. 'Thus 

ou will ſoon ſee the Civil and Canon Laws com- 
bined, and the factions of the Church and State 
matched together. What miſchiefs may we not fear 
from ſuch a conflit ? How many evils would Reli- 
gion, and likewiſe the State, avoid, were men con- 


ed a reconciliation between him and his collegue ; 
and having his conſent, he went to make the tame 
propoſal to Mr. Alting, who anſwered, that his fi- 
lence in the midſt of the clamours and books of. his 
adverſary witneſſed for his peaceable temper ; that 
he was always ready to 2 of a peace upon rea- 
ſonable terms; but that he demanded ſatisfaction for 
the injurious reports that had been ſpread abroad to 
the prejudice of his honour and reputation; and that 
he did not underſtand how any one could court his 
friendſhip while he believed him to be a man of ſuch 
a character, as he had been repreſented to be. Up- 
on this the mediator retired, without making any 
further propoſals. Not long after it was given out 
in the city, that Mr. Alting had been ſo hard-hearted 
as abſolutely to refuſe to be reconciled with his 
dying collegue ; ſo true it is, that town-reports do 
not repreſent things as they are in themſelves. The 
mediator, accompanied by another Clergyman, re- 
turned to: Mr. Alting,. and obtained from him a for- 
mulary of the ſatisfaction he defired. This formulary 
was no ways liked by Mr. Des Marets, and that, which 
Mr. Des Marets drew up, did not at all pleaſe Mr. 
Alting ; there was more goings to and fro on 
this occaſion than in the capitulation of a fortreſs. 
At lait, the alteration which Mr. Alting made in the. 
formulary of Mr. Des Marets having been accepted of, 
upon condition that Mr. Alting would approve of 
what Mr. Des Marets added to it, to make the con- 
ditions equal on both ſides, the articles were ſigned ; 


tented only to oppoſe Fundamental innovations? and this was all the reconciliation. Note, that the (2) Taken from 


175 He made ſome ſort of reconciliation on his death- parties only retrafted the perſonal injuries ; as to the ? Letter of James | 
bed. 


] A Clergyman of Groningen ſeeing that Mr. accuſations in point of do&rine, the accuſer referred 8 2 
Des Marets was paſt all hopes of recovery, ſuggeſt - them to = 9 of the Church (2). his works. 
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ALT 


ed upon [D], and was not eaſy, though delivered from ſo formidable an adverſary; 

he Clergy was continually murmuring at what they call innovations [E]; but the ſe- 
cular power wiſely prevented the ſtorms, which the Synods and Convocations would 
have raiſed, threatning to interdict ſuch as ſhould fevive the quarrel of theſe two cham- 
pions. Alting never enjoyed his health the three laſt 1 * of his life, and at laſt was 
ſeized with a continual fevet, of which he died the ninth day, the 20th of Auguſt 1679. 
He died piouſly, reſigned to the will of God, and often recommended the edition of his 


works to the care of his couſin Menſo Alting Burgo-Maſter of Groningen. His defire 


was complied with ſome years after with the impreſſion of five volumes in folio [F]. 
He lived a ſingle life till near the thirtieth year of his age, and then married [G]. U 


ad 


he lived longer he would have compoſed two books, one in Latin, the other in Dutch: 


The firſt was to be An Apology 


” 1 1 * 
[D) Alting was obliged to complain that be had 
been impoſed upon.) His complaint was occaſioned by 


the laſt edition of the Syfem of Mr. Des Marets, 


(3) Alting. tom 


where he found himſelf very ill uſed. He pretended 
his adverſary ſhould have left no monuments of the 
quarrel, and that his reconciliation had not been fin- 
cere, ſince he had not ſupprefled ſuch an injurious 
book. Poſteaquam autem ad plures abiit (Mareſius) 
.. monitus fui ego (3) de Syſtematis novi perpetuis 


5. Mantifla pag. Annota tionibus, que infandis maltdifis cum in alios 


425, 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


( 5) Idem, ibid. 


tum in me conſtarent. Liber ille paucis ante mortem ip/ius 
aiebus vendi quidem ceeperat, ſed nondum in meas de, 
Fuerat illatus. .. . Curavi ergo afferri, atque inde di- 


dici quantopere D. Mareſius mibi illuſiſſet, quando in 


ſpeciem concordiam redintegrari expetiit. Etenim guo- 
tieſcunque verum illud eſt ac fincerum votum, non tan- 
tum verbis pax initur, ſe1 etiam abolentur omnia mo- 
numenta prioris inimicitie. Tenera namque conſci- 
entia ad ſuam ipſius infamiam ſpectare retur, fi quod 
ipſamet 
voluit univ erſorum nolitia ac nemoriæ infixum de- 
derit, editis contumeliofis chartis per univerſum orbem 
diſſeminatis. i. e. After Des Maret's death, . . I was 
informed that the Annotations on the new Sy/em 
« were full of abominable reflections both on my 
* ſelf and others. The book was publiſhed a few 
days before his death, but was not brought ſo ſoon 
* to my houſe... . I procured it, and found how much 
« Des 9m. had deceived me, when he pretended to 
© be defirous of a renewal of our friendſhip. For 
„% when ſuch a defire is real and ſincere, it is not 
„only a verbal peace that is made, but alſo all monu- 
© ments of former hatred are forgotten. For a ten- 
der conſcience is thought to work its own infa- 
%% my, if it fixes that in the knowledge and wr rg 
«© of all men publiſhing reproachful books 

«© over the world, which it would have blotted out 
of its own memory.” If I am allowed to ſpeak 
my mind freely, I think there was no reaſon to 
pretend that Mr. Des Marets ſhould have ſuppreſ- 
ied a whole large volume; had he done ſo, the 
Bookſeller muſt have been indemnified ; and ſo the 
reconciliation would not have only coſt a retractati- 
on, a nollem factum; but would have been a pecu- 
niary loſs to the family; fince not three or four 
fheets were to be ſuppreſſed, but the entire work, 
as Alting himſelf owns. Cum is illius effet poteſtate 


totum opus ſuppreſſiſſe, que unica ſupererat in opere 


uſquequaque fibi conformi emendatio (4). i. e. When 
„it was in his own power to have ſuppreſſed the 
« whole work, which was the only way of correcting 
« it as it was every where uniform.” He declared in a 
writing under his hand, that hg retrated whatever he 
might have ſaid, or publiſhed, againſt the reputation 
of his adverſary ;' and that was enough. Ja ut in- 
difta velit Cl. D. A ro i que in dittis & ſcrip- 
tis ipfius in famam Cl. D. Altingii incurrere vide. 
antur (5). i. e. So that the learned Des Marets would 
„ be glad to have unſaid all that reflects upon the 
« learned Alting's character, in his words or writ- 
« ings.” With this alone he might have died cano- 
nically, According to the phraſe uſed on the other 
fide the Alpes, 2 morto canonicamente. 

[E] The Clergy was continually murmuring againſt 
bis innovations.) The following words will inform 
us of the whole matter. Pualis fuerit utriuſque 
ante mortem mutua conciliatia ipfiuſmet Autoris Epi- 
ſola initio Mantiſſæ tomi guinti poſita teſtatur. Qui- 
eſcente Mareſio, non fic tamen guieſcendum fibi duxe- 
runt gui ius partium es Nihil autem adeo 


* 


amnavit, atgue tx ſua memoria abolitum 


of his Doctrine; and the other The Hiſtory Y bis Life from 
the time of his Profeſſorſhip ; and thereby he would have ſhewn how undeſer 


vedly he had 
n 


dedifſe operùm videntur, quam ut via quaſi ectleſtaſti- 
ca, per ſynodos, claſſes, & gugs dicimus correſponden- 
tias, Altingii opimionibus objifterent. Ita varigs qui- 
dem fluctibus poſtea jactatus vir optimus, ſua anten 
ſententiæ tenaciſſimus tandem frre enatavit; ſiguiden 
quotieſeunque aliquid proponeret Fceltſiaſticorum ordo, 
illud mox procerum editto wel conſulto rejectum eſ. 
Ins exauttorationis etiam parna in e conſtituta, 
qui de controverſii: Marefio-Altingianis in eta aligus 
Paſtorum quidquam movertnt. Ita factum ſepius eſt, 
ut generalibus etiam verbis contepta gravumina de pe- 


riculoſis novitatibus in ſpongiam incubuerint (6). i. e. (6) þ, 4; 
* What fort of reconciliation they had before they $4 Abing 


* died appears from the Author's Epiftle prefixed t6 
* the Mantiſſa of the fifth volume. Tho' Des Marets 
% was — yet his Partilans had no mind to be 
« ſo. They ſeem to have made it their chief aim 
* to beat down Alting's opinions by eccleſiaſtical 
* methods, by Synods, Claſſes, and what we call 
«« Correſpondences., Thus this good man, but moſt 
*« tenacious of his own opinion, tho' a long time 
„ toſſed about by various waves, yet at length ef- 
% caped. For no ſooner did the Ecclefiaſtics pro- 
i pole any thing, but immediately it was rejected 
* by an Edict or Decree of the Magiſtrates. Nay 
„% they were threatned with deprivation, who ſhould 
«« ſtart any thing of the diſputes between Des Marets 
* and Alting, in an aſſembly of the Clergy. Thus it of- 
ten came to pals, that the complaints which were 
„made in general words concerning dangerous 
„innovations, were abſolutely ſuppreſs'd.“ Hence 
we may infer, that there was no miſchief he had not 
reaſon to apprehend from the Divines, had he not 
been protected by the Magiſtrates. It is not to be 
rr but that the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical power 
and in need of each other; the eccleſiaſtical power 
muſt now and then ſpur the ſecular, and the — 
bridle the eccleſiaſtical. 
Alterius fic 


Altera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amice (7). 
os Mutually they need each other's aid. 


[F] His defire was complied with fome years after 
with the impreſſion of five volumes in folio.] The 
late Mr. Bekker, then Miniſter at Amſterdam, who 
had been the author's diſciple and good friend, took 
particular care of this edition. It appeared at Am- 
ſterdam in 1687, and contains divers analytical, exe- 
getical, practical, problematical, and philoſophical 
tracts, which not only witneſs James Alting's labo- 
rious life, but likewiſe his deep knowledge. His dili- 
gence may be known by another conſideration. Moſt 
men of great ſtudy 1 at laſt averſe from writing 
of letters, Which fault he was never guilty of; for 
he wrote no fewer than five thouſand, tho' only a 
ſmall number of them has been publiſhed. Loguurs- 
tur epiſtolæ guarum tam paucas ex $000 publicari po- 
tuiſſe, id equicem dolendum. Erat autem ad ſcribendas 
literas impiger (8). The bare names of the Divines 
to whom he wrote ſhew that he was no Voetien. 

[] He lived a fingle life till near the 30th year 
of his age, and then married.) Vitam calibem ad 
annum etatis trigeſimum fere perduxit ; (jus tan- 
dem fpertaſus junxit tibi tori fociam (9). 
eight children which God had given him three were 
alive when he died ; one profeſſed Phyſic, another ſol- 
lowed the Law, and the third ſerved in the army. 
The firit and laſt of theſe throe ſurvived him but a 
le years. | 


(7) Horat, 4 
Arte Peet, ver. 
410. 


Lord Roſcommon. 


(8) Vita Nandi 
ingii. 


Of the (9) lem, 


Wo 


(to) ty 


(6)UB 
5. 229, 


vers 


74h 


(to) ts 


(6) UB; ſupra, 
5. 229, 


* 
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deen hat raſſed with ſo many troubles (4) [Z). This is what I have extracted from bis (4) Er gn 


life prefixed to the firſt volume of his works. 


If any one finds untruths in this article, Jans ut: * 


Ine m 


I beg he would not aſcribe them to me, who have only related what I find in the - An an 
book I have cited, I give this notice once for all, that I do not warrant the truth of _"_ 

ſuch accounts; and conclude with this remark, that Alting was a Divine greatly ad- 
dicted to the text of the Scripture, to Cocceianiſm, and Kabbiniſm. His application 
to Rabbiniſm expoſed him to a great affront [7], He preached well in three languages, 


viz. German; Dutch and Engliſh. 


[H] How lndeſervedly be had been harrafſed with 
ſo many troub/e;.] Thole who prefer the words of 
the original to my abſtract, will meet with ſatisfac- 
tion in the following paſſage. Dixit inter alia (Al- 
tingius) # Deus fibi vitam pireſue concedertt, ſtare 
ibi animum duos libellos in lutem mittendi, alterum 

uidem, quem orſus etiam eft, quo ſe purgaret toram 
Þcclefa ab heterodoxias & hereſeis crimine fibi in- 
tentato ; alterum vero, quo hiſftoriam vite ſue publica 
panderet, ab es tempore quando in Academia dockre 
ceepiſſet, unde tuivis judicandum relinqueret, quo ju- 
re, qua injuria tantum ipfi moleſtiarum creatum fui/- 
ot... . Pre ceteris autem ronquerebatur à Malevs- 
lorum infidiis atque inimicitiis fletifſe ; quo minus ut 
vellet publics inſervire potuiſſet (io). i e. Alting 
*« ſaid among other things, that if God would grant 
« him life and ſttength, he was determined to publiſh 
« two books ; iri one of them, which he had begun, 
% he propoſed to purge himſelf before the Church 
« of the imputation of hetetodoxy and hereſy ; in 
* the other he intended to ſet forth the Hiſtory of 
« his public life, from the time of his beginning to 
« teach in the Univerſity ; where he would leave 
« jt to any one to judge how jultly or unjuſtly 
„ ſuch a load of troubles had been raiſed againſt him. 
+ But above all he complained, that he was hindred 
« from ſerving the publick- as much as he deſired, 
e by the treacheries and hatred of ill deſigning men.” 
It is certainly much to be lamented that men of great 
Parts ſhould be diverted by domeſtic quarrels, from 
employing their talents in ſervice of their own com- 
munion, and in oppoſing the common enemy, againſt 
whom the whole ſtrength of a party ought to be 
kept cloſely united. I do not mention the ſcandal 
which ſach proceedings raiſe; for we ought rather to 
be ſcandalized at the little ſcandal they occaſion. 
Whether the reaſon of that is, becauſe ro be ſcanda- 
lized, when there is juſt occaſion of taking offence, 
tequires ſuch a ſhare of judgment as few attain to; 
or becauſe there is nothing but what we may be in- 
ured to by cuſtom, and that ab aſſuetis non fit paſ- 
fio; or whatſoever elſe may be the cauſe of it; 
it is certain that thoſe, who keep on foot diviſions by 


ſowing, under pretence of zeal, violent and outra- 


gious libels, filled with cavils, generally meet with 
reat favour. Is the cauſe of this, that to be ſcan- 
lized, when there is juſt motive of ſcandal, re- 
uires ſuch a ſhare of judgment as few have? or ra- 
> wa becauſe there is nothing, but what men may 
be inured to by cuſtom, and 4b aſſuetis non fit paſ- 
Ae? But whatever may be the cauſe of it, it is cer- 


great affront. 


4 


tain, that people have an exceſſive indulgence far 
ſuch as under pretence of zeal keep on foot divi- 
ſions by their violent and outragious libels. No- 
thing would be more effectual to repreſs the itch- 
ing defire ſome perſons have to write bitter and ſaty- 
rical books againſt their brethren, than if people 
were offended in earneſt at ſuch a conduct, and 
gave public proofs of their contempt and indigna- 
tion. But while they follow. the party that makes 
moſt noiſe and buſtle, tlie diſeaſe may be looked up- 


on as incurable. 


[7] His application to Rabbiniſm expoſed him te a 
f He was deemed a half Jew; a man, 
who differed from a Jew only in not being circum- 


ciſed; of the want of which he ſometimes complain- 
ed. What gave occaſion to theſe injuries was his 


maintaining, that the points of the Tetr azrammaton 
are not proper for that name; and coniequently, 
that the true pronunciation of it is unknown; and 
that ſuch as read it Adonai, ought not to be accuſed 
of Jewiſh ſuperſtition. Here follows the judgment 
that was paſſed upon that opinion. Impudentia eff 
Grammatitorum nonnullorum, & filiorum Bicri negare 


ea ſuperſtitione Judaica oriri, quod id nomen aliter 
pronumcietur quam legitur. ed per nos homines 
Semi-Fudei doctrina, ludio, nffeflu, commercio, & 


qui ele fere pondere præputii, & quo interdum je 


s 


gravari dolent, diſtant a recutitis, inſaniant ut i- 


1 eft inpudentiæ, petulantie & ſuper- 
ie in primo gradu, quad auſitis dicam ſcribere in- 
peritiæ & ignorantie tot illuftribus eccleſſiæ viris, 
wobis etiam longe doctioribus, quod id nominis enun- 


cient, & pronuncient uti ſcribitur (11). Was this a (11) Oper. Al- 
ſufficient cauſe to be ſo very angry ? have we not ing. tom. 5. in 


here a plain inſtance of what a Pagan Philoſopher ju- 
diciouſly obſerved. Crede mihi, levia ſunt propter 
gue non leviter excandeſcimus, qualia que pueros in 
rixam & jurgium concitant. Nihil ex his, gue tam 
triſtes agimut, jerium eſt, nibil magnum. Inde, in- 
guam, vobis ira & infantia eſt, quod exigua magno 


a, P · 426. 


ſfimatis (12). i. e. © Believe me, we are not a (12) Senec. de 
* little angry about little offences, ſuch as ſtir up Vr, lib. 3. caps 


* 


© theſe things about which we are ſo earneſt, are ei- 


ther ſerious or great. Thus, I ſay, it is paſſion 
and childiſhneſs in you, to make ſo much of tri- 
fles.” Could any thing worſe be ſaid againſt a 
man, who entertained thoughts of apoſtatizing from 


cc 


«c 


* feuds and quarrels among children. None of 34 


the faith, and only waited for the ſolution of three 


or four fmall difficulties to turn Jew ? 


FALVARES (a) DE LUNA, the favourite of John II King of Caſtile in Spain; () Dr. Guides 
was famous for the abſolute aſcendant which he had over his Maſter for many years 
together, and the puniſhment which he ſuffered at laſt, He was natural ſon of Don 
Alvaro de Luna Lord of Canete in Arragon, and his mother was a woman who had 
no valuable qualifications but beauty, and was infamous for her unbounded luſt. Dr: 
Geddes (b) calls her a common ſtrumpet, who had three ſons before by unknown fa- 
thers. Our de Luna was born at Canete about the year 1388; his firſt name was 
Peter, and it was changed to that of Alvares by Pope Benedict XIII, who was 
charmed by his wit when he was but a child. He was introduced into the court in the 
year 1408, and made one of the Gentlemen of King John IFs bed-chamber (e), Where 0e) Mariana, 4. 
the advantage of his perſon, and his eaſy and inſinuating addreſs raiſed him to the 2 Hiſpane, 


higheſt pitch of authority in the State. fo the year 1427 he was obliged to retire from 
court, but was ſoon after recalled by the King [Al, and inveſted with all the authority 


A Ozliged to retire from court, but was ſoon after 
recalled by the King.] The greateſt part of the Cour- 
tiers reſolved to exert their wand wi ooh to ruin 
Alvares, for they were unealy to obſerve that he 


ſhoul1i govern all things in ſo proud aud avaticivus 4 


which 


manner, by the aſſiſtance of a few tt men wh 
he had raiſed and fixed do his j They ron 


Plained that a man who was eminent for no skill in 


military affairs, and no virtues of any kind, ſhould by 
mere artifice and diſſimulation be advanced to ſuch 


calls him Alves | 
ro. See his Thats 


vol. 4. 


tom. 2. L 19. Cs 
17. P. 204+ edit. 
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the King himſelf had nor the liberty 


which he enjoyed before, and revenged himſelf e 
riana has repreſented his character in a ſtrong and beautiful ligh s 
that his haughtineſs and paſſion raiſed the enmity of the Nobility again 


five and forty years which he ſpent at court, he enjoyed for thirty of them ſo entire a 
command over the King, that nothing could be done without his expreſs ordets; and 


upon his enemies [B). Ma- 
| light [C). 1 which we find 
him. Of the 


o much as to change his officers or ſervants, nor 
even his cloaths and diet without his approbation (4). 


In ſhort he wanted nothing but 


the name of King to complete his grandeur 3 he had all the places of the King- 


un height of favour and power; that he reigned alone, 
though another had the title of King. ey could 
not view his proſperous ſituation without the ſtrongeſt 
emotions of regret and envy, and they thought it 
very unreaſonable that a man ſhould be brought out 
of low arid mean circumſtances to ſuch a diſpropor- 


tionate ſtate of power and magnificence. He being 


very confident of the King's favour, with whom 
he had lived in the utmoſt familiarity from his child- 
hood, and ſecure of what might happen, treated 
every perſon as vaſtly inferior to him, and depended 
too much upon his preſent power. Nay there was a 
report, and it was affirmed by men of eminence, and 
character, that he had the affurance to offer gallan- 
try to the Queen herſelf; but this was not ſufficiently 
proved at that time ; and it is probable that many 
ſtories were invented and believed to his diſadvan- 
tage. But let us hear Mariana in his noble and ex- 
preſſive language. Maxima procerum pars in perni- 
ciem Alvari conſpiravit, quem in auld cum paucts, 
 tiſque novis hominibus, atque ejus beneficio obligatis 
ſuperb? & avarè dominari dolebant. Nulla militari 
laude, nullis virtutibus, und ingenii dexteritate, & 
aſſimulatis ad tempus officits ad eum gratiæ & poten- 
rig gradum evettum querebantur ſcilicet, ſolungue 
aliens nomine regnare; retentem ejus frelicitaten 
egris otulis aſpicientes, & fortune modum in bomine 
alioqui humili & obſturo requirentes maxim?. 72 
favore Printipis ferox ; cui d puero in omnia jura fa- 
miliaritatis afſueverat, venturigue ſecurus, teteros 
omnes pre ſe viles exiſiimare, nimiumque præſenti 
potentia fidere ; ut Reginam de turpi amore appellaſ- 
fe, rumor et, & magni viri affirmarent ; vero an 
falid, compertum ne tum quidem fuit; & multa ex 


(1) Mariana, lib. invidia crimina aida creditague putamus fuifſe (1). 
20. c. 15. pag. 


owe ver the party at laſt prevailed againſt him, and 
procured him to be baniſhed from court for a year 
and an half ; upon which he retired to Aylon, a town 
under his own juriſdiction, where he was attended 


247, by a great number of the Nobility (2). But this misfor- 


tune of his was the greateſt affliction to the King 
imaginable. Mariana has a refleftion upon this un- 
common affection between him and Alvarez. He 
obſerves, that the Stoics were of opinion, that every 
man's courſe of life is determined by an eternal chain 
of ſecret cauſes, which they call Fate, and that all 
the prudence of mankind can never prevent what 
is deſtined for them by this immutable Law. This 
is the aſſertion of that grave and ſevere ſect of Phi- 
loſophers ; and yet every one mult ſee the abſurdity 
of ſuch a ſcheme, ſince it deprives men of that li- 
berty of action and determination, which is the 
characteriſtic of human nature. But yet it muſt be 
owned, that there was ſome peculiar cauſe, which 
united the minds of the King of Caſtile, and Alva- 
rez ſo firmly, that ſcarce any thing could divide 
them; tho' this union expoſed them both to the 
public hatred. Nay the latter was conſidered in a 
more ſhocking light than the Sejanus's, Patrobius's, 
Polycletus's, and Afiaticus's, who were the Freedmen 
of the Roman Emperors, and were univerſally hated 
on account of the Aſcendant, which they had over 
their Maſters. How comes it to paſs, that neither 
the King ſhould be the leaſt affected by the infamy, 
which he ſuffer'd on account of his familiarity with 
this Miniſter; nor Alvarez foreſee the ruin, which 
he was precipitating himſelf upon ? Things in a 
moderate ſtate are generally laſting ; but thoſe which 
are exceſſive are ſubje& to deſtruction; and the 
higher men are raiſed into favour, the more they 
ought to abate of their vanity, and conſider the un- 
certainty of human affairs, There ſeems, ſays 
Mariana, to be ſome peculiar efficacy in the in- 
fluence of the Stars, which preſide at the birth of 
men; and from thence the inclinations and averſions 


6 


dom 


of Kings take their riſe ; or the ſword of God's juſlice 
confounds the mind, when he would not have the force 
of it abated, as it happened-in the preſent caſe, 
tern conſtitutiane nexuque cauſarum latentiumn 
(quod fatum vocant) quemgue hominum ſuum turſurn 
peragere, neque eſſe aliquid in noftris confiltis, ad 
evitandum quod eff immutabili lege deſtinatum, Stoici 
perſuadere conati ſunt, genus alioqui Philoſophorum 
cum primis ſeverum & grave. Stult?, inguis, & in- 
aniter. Quid id neget ? an major efſe furor poſſit, 
quam homini, per quod homo eſt, confiliorum ſuorut: 
& vite aroitrium detrahers ? Sed cauſam tamen ex- 
titifſe aliguam fateri neceſſe eff, que Regem Caſtellæ 
& Alvarum Lunam ita conſirinxit ac conglutinavit 
animis, ita devinxit voluntates, ut divelli vix poſ- 
ſent.; quamwvis publicd ex ea re invidia flagrarent 
ambo, majori Alvarusz ut Sejanos, Patrobios, Polj- 
cletos, Afiaticos, Romanorum Principum libertas, ve- 
tera odtorum nomina ſuperaret. Qui fattim, ut ne- 
gue Rex infamia moveretur, que ex ea familiaritate 
orta erat, nepue Alvarus exitium provideret, ad quod 
magnis itineribus feſtinabat ? Nempe moderata durant, 
violenta in preceps ruunt; quoque magis humanus 
favor extalit, hoc magis ſe deprimere homines debent, 
varioſque caſus metuere, memores humane inconſlan- 
tie. Nimirum eft in aftris toteſlas aliqua, conditioneſ- 
gue mnajcendi ; inde Principum intlinationes, offenſio- 
nejque ortum plerumgue habent; aut perſtringit men- 
tem divine vindifte gladins, cum aciem ſuam retundi 
non vult, uti in præſenti nccidit (3). 
peared every day overwhelmed with the deep- 
elt melancholly ; he ſhewed all the marks of diſtreſs 
in his countenance from the moment Alvarez was re- 
moved from him. He ſpoke of him by day, and 
he dreamt of him by night. When the Covrtiers 
obſerved this, they found, thit he muſt infallibly be 
ſoon recalled, and would very probably be raiſed to an 
higher degree of favour than before ; upon which 
they exerted themſelves in order to gain his friend- 
ſhip, ſo that upon the death of Rodcric Davala, 
who had been the rival of Alvarez, he was imme- 
diately reſtored to his dignities (4). 

LB] Revenged himſelf ſeverely upon his enemies.] 
As ſoon as he returned to court, he reſolved to ſup- 
port the authority, which he was advanced to, by 
every method that he could employ. Inſtead of gain- 
ing over the Courtiers to his party 'by all the in- 
ſtances of civility and generofity, which were ne- 
ceſſary in ſuch a circumſtance,. he perſuaded the 
King to baniſh them the court, and oblige every 
one of them to retire to their own houſes. This 
was the worlt Counſel, that could poſſibly have been 
followed, and it proved particularly fatal to him, 
who was the author of it. Qgam primum in curiam 
rediit, proceres, quos novis 2fficiis placare debuit, ii 
ut ab aula pellerentur, & pro ſe quiſque domos ab- 


ire cogerentur, auttor Regi extitit ; peſſimum conſilium 
exitialeque ipſi imprimis conſultori futurum (5). In (5) 16 121-4 


ſhort his conduct alienated the minds of all the great “P. 
men from the King, occaſioned a thouſand diſor- 
ders in his Kingdem, and involved him in a war 
with the King of Arragon (6). 

[C] Repreſented bis character in a ftrong and leau- 
tiful rig The Hiſtorian introduces it with an ex- 
cellent reflection upon the abſurdity of mankind, 
who unjuſtly complain of the uncertainty of human 
affairs, and repreſent them as precarious and mutable 
every moment, and conducted rather by the raſhneſs 
of fortune, than any certain principles of wiſdom 
and prudence ; whereas their own ill conduct is ra- 
ther to be accuſed, which frequently hurries them on 
to ruin, For where is the wonder if an indolent 
youth produces a neceſſitous old age? If the eſtate 
of our anceſters' is loſt in luxury and extravagance ? 
If power, that has been abuſed, is taken away , 

| us 


he King ap (3) Id. 29. c 


(7) Id. I. 22. e. 
12. p. 310. 


(3) Dr. Geddes 


Te, 


of the Couat. 


AL v 


dom in his diſpoſal; he was the Maſter of the Treaſury, and had gained the 
affections of the ſubjects by his profuſe bounty to them. The King was informed 
ſufficiently of the extravagant conduct of his favourite, but he durſt not com- 
plain the leaſt of it, becauſe Alvares was grown ſo prodigiouſly formidable. How- 
ever at laſt, as he proceeded ſtill greater lengths in the abuſe of his power, an accuſa- 
tion was formed againſt him full of the moſt ſhocking crimes; he was ſeized [D] and 


us? If envy and certain deſtruction follows pride ? 
The true names of things are loſt among us; to give 
away the property of others, and to be laviſh of 
our own, is called liberality- Raſhneſs, eſpecially it 
it be attended with ſucceſs, is accounted laudable. 
Ambition is eſteemed honourable, and a violent and 
extravagant nſe of power claims the character of a 
juſt and reaſonable ſeverity. Our fortune is very 
ſeldom different from our manners. We are impro- 
per judges of things, and enquire after foreign cauſes 
of unhappineſs, which are often not diſcoverable, 
though ſome of them may appear. This, ſays Mariana, 
J premiſe, before I enter upon the ſad cataſtrophe of 
Alvares de Luna. Being raiſed from a low condition 
of life, he gained the utmoſt height .of grandeur ; 
but ambition urged him on to his deſtruction. He 
had ſeveral valuable qualifications in him, and ſeveral 
deſects; the event ſhewed which were predominant. 
His wit was lively and penetrating his judgment 
clear, his ſpeech proper, and enlivened with an a- 
greeable facetiouſneſs, and a fatyrical turn of hu- 
mour ; but he had a little impediment and heſitation 
in it. He was maſter of a profound cunning and 
diſſimulation, and he had a great ſhare of confidence, 
pride and ambitian, which, with a mixture of trea- 
chery, were the ingredients of his compoſition. His 
body was ſmall, but firm, and proper for the ſervices 
of war. His face was ſmall, but agreeable, and. it 
had an air of dignity. Such was the turn of his na- 
ture in his youth, and age confirmed and enereaſed 
it. Add to this; that he had a contempt for men, 
which is the common defe& of courtiers, and he 
was difficult of acceſs. In the decline of Jife he was 
very liable to exceſſive ſallies of anger. Like a wild 
beaſt, which has been ſhut up in a cage, and wound- 
ed with darts, and then let looſe, he was inflamed 
by the hatred of his enemies, and being impotent 
in his ſucceſs, committed a great many inſtances of 
cruelty from the ſpirit of revenge. It is no wonder 
that a man of this character ſhould fall, but it is 1a- 
ther ſcandalous that he ſhould maintain his poſt ſo 
long. Ab humili dufta fortuna ad ſummum pervene- 
rat ; in preceps ambitio, dedit. Bona inerant in na- 
turd moribuſque, inerant mala : utra magis eventus 
indicat. Ardens ingenium, perſpicax judicium, aptus 
fermo, & cum aculeo facetus, quadam tantum befi- 
tantia tardior ; profunda calliditas atgue fimulatio, 
audatia, ſuperbia, ambitio, ex guibus atque ex fraude 
compoſitus videbatur. Corpus exiguum, ſed firmum, 
& bellicis laboribut idoneum. Facies minuta, venu/ta 
tamen, cum dignitategue. Hae a primis annis ſuſtepta 
confirmavit etas auxitque. Acceſſit contemptus Ho- 
minum, commune potentium malum, aditus difficilis. 
LEtatis flexu ira perwicacior fuit. Quai fera in 
cavea fetita jaculis, deinde emiſſa, inimicorum odio 
exacerbatus, impotenſque ſucteſſu, quas non ſtrages 
dedit vindictæ ſiudio ardens His moribus non cor- 
ruifſe mirum eſt, ſed tandiu perſtitiſſe pudendum (7). 

ID] He was ſeized. ] An accident furniſhed at laſt 
an opportunity of compleating his ruin., It was as 
follows : Peter Stunica (8), Count of Placentia, re- 


call'd him DE, tired to a town, where he lived privately, and avoid- 


ed interpoling in public affairs at ſo dangerous a 
time. This Alvares imagined was done aut of ha- 
tred to him, upon which he reſolved the deſtruction 
Garſias, the ſon of the Duke of Alva, 
uſed continually to iſſue out of a caſtle, which was 
ſituated near that town, and plunder the country, in 
revenge for his father's impriſonment. Alvares ad- 
viſed the ſiege of that caſtle, determining at the ſame 
time to ſeize upon the Count of Placentia. But this 
deſign of his was turned againſt himſelf. Several of 
the Nobility at the Count's deſire formed a conſpi- 


racy againſt Alvares's life. Five hundred Horſe were 


ſent to Valladolid, whither the King was come from 
Burgos, to ſeize unexpectedly upon Alvares, tho' 
another deſign was pretended. An aſſembly of the 


Nobility being appointed at Burgos, they returned 


condemned 


thither, by the advice of Alvares. Enecus Stunica 
the brother of the Count of Placentia,, was Gover- 
nor of the caſtle of that city ; and the Count-of Pla- 
centia was ſent for with a body of ſoldiers to deſtroy 
his enemy. But he being indiſpoſed, his ſon Don 
Alvares was ſent, and while he was preparing his ſol- 
diers, the King adviſed 4e Luna to retire, telling 
him, that he was not ignorant how much he was 
hated ; that for his own part, he was reſolved to go- 
vern by the Counſels of his Nobles. Alvares re- 
fuſed to obey him, till he had ſent for the Archbiſhop 
of Toledo, whom he intended to ſubſtitute in his 
room. However he diſcovered from the King's dil- 
courſe, that there was,a plot againſt him; and yet 
he was ſo infatuated that he killed A/fonſo Biverus 


(9) the King's Counſellor at his houſe, and threw his (9) Dr. Geddes 


body into the river, without any regard to the day, e him Alon xs 
ct ⁊. 


which was Good- Friday. A man was ſent imme- 
diately to haſten the coming of Alvares Stunica ; 
who came firlt with his head covered, and after him 
followed at proper diſtances eighty horſe, Several 
of the Citizens were ſent for to the caſtle at night, 
and erdered to ſecure the ſtreets of the city. A re- 
port was ſpread upon this all over the city, that Al- 
vares was to be committed tq priſon the next day ; 
but no body acquainted him with it; for their minds 
were ſeized with ſuch an amazement, that they 
knew not what to do. Gotor, one of the fa- 
mily , when he heard of the danger Alvares 
was in, adviſed him to retire in the night to a 
houſe in the ſuburbs, but he was incapable of o- 
beying that uſeful Counſel. His mind was agitated 
with ſuch a variety of thoughts, that he could not 
tell what to determine upon. At laſt he reſolved to 
wait the event. It is very probable, that he was 
ſo confident of himſelf and his own power, that 
he deſpiſed his enemies. However things being thus 
prepared early on Thurſday morning the 4th of April, 
the houſe, where he was, was ſurrounded with a body 
of armed men ; but they did not, think proper ta. 
uſe violence, tho" ſeveral of the ſoldiers had been 


wounded from the windows. At laſt Alvares ſur- 


rendred, himſelf, having received a writing from the 
King, wherein he aſſured him, that he ſhould re- 
ceive no injury; but this promiſe was immediately 
broken. He was committed to cuſtody in the ſame 
houſe, and ſeeing from the window the Biſhop of 


- 


Ebula “, who came to dine at that houſe after Maſs, * Dr x 
ſtanding by the King, he ſaid to him, © You, Prieſt, calls it Abl. 


** ſhall ſuffer for this injury, which has been offered 
me.“ The Biſhop aſſured him in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that he had no ſhare in that advice. This 
ſhews, that Alvares's haughty temper was not yet 
abated by his misfortunes. Pænas, inguit, Sacrifi- 
cule, bujus neſtræ injuriæ dabis; ad quem ille, Deum 
teſtor, reſpendit, nullam me bujus conſilii partem fu- 
%% Nondum domita malis Alopari ferocia erat. 
After dinner was over, when he found that he could 


not obtain leave to ſpeak to the King in perſon, he 


lent a note to him in theſe terms: It is five and 
** forty years, Sir, ſince I was admitted into your 
ſervice. I do not complain of the rewards, which 

I have received; they were greater than my me- 
rits or expectation. This I ſhall not deny. There 
was but one thing wanting to compleat my hap- 
pinieſs, and that was to have fixed proper bounds 
in time to this great fortune of mine. While in- 
ſtead of chooſing retirement; after the example of 
the greateſt Men, I ſtill continued in the employ- 
ment, which I thought was my duty, and abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for your intereſt, I fell into this mis- 
fortune. It is very hard that I ſhould be deprived 
of liberty, when I have more than once riſqu'd 
my life and fortune to reſtore it to you. Griet 

prevents me from, ſaying more. I know that the 
Deity is provoked againſt me by wy fins ; but it 
will be ſufficient for me, if his anger is appealed 
by theſe calamities, which I ſuffer. I can no 
X longer 
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condemned on the fifth of Jul (2) 1453 to loſe his head, which was executed at Valladolid g b. g, 
with all the circumſtances of infamy imaginable [Z]. His head was fixed upon a pole, ſays, that be wa 


executed the 


and his body was left upon the ſcaftold for three days with a baſon near it, in order to une, &. f. 
receive the charity of thoſe who were willing to contribute to the burying of it, which Yf Du 2. 


Varo 


was at laſt done in the church of St. Andrew, where criminals uſed to be interred. It in 'the funk 


was removed thence to the church of St. Francis in that city, and ſeveral years after it 


vol, of his T 
F 354. . 


was brought to the church of Toledo, and a funeral made for him by his friends with Lead 151g 
the King's permiſſion (F). It is ſaid, that his unhappy cataſtrophe was foretold him by (7) Marr, a; 
an Aftrologer, who aſſured him that Cadahalſo would prove fatal to him; which word * 
ſignifies in Spaniſh a Scaffold; but he underſtood it of a town in Spain of that name, 
(20 14. ibid. pg. which he always carefully avoided, . But Mariana rejects this as a ſtory which deſerves 
747 fin. Reet, very little credit (g). Mr. de Fleury tells us (5), that he was accuſed o having received 
money of the Moors to prevent the taking of the city of Granada; but Mariana, who 
is the only Author whom he cites, mentions nothing of that particular charge againſt 
him. A Spaniſh writer has a remarkable reflection upon de Luna and his Miniſtry [7]: 

he 


te longer bear that prodigious maſs of riches, which 
« jt was wrong in me to have heaped together. I 
* ſhould willingly reſign them, but that every thing 
« J have is in your power, and I am denied the op- 
* portunity of ſhewing mankind, that you have 
<«« raiſed a perſon to the height of power, who can 
„ contemn wealth, as well as procure it, and give it 
„ back to him from whom he received it. But I 
<« defire you in the ſtrongeſt terms, that as I was ob- 
„ liged by the lowneſs of the treaſury to raiſe ten 
* or twelve thonſand crowns by a method that I 
„ onght not to have taken, you will reſtore them to 
« the perſons, from whom they were extorted. If 
« you will not grant this on account of the ſer- 
« vices which I have done; yet I think it is abſolutely 
„ neceſſary to do it from the reaſon of the thing.“ 
The King returned him this anſwer; that with re- 
gard to what he had faid concerning his ſervice and 


the rewards which he had received, he did not deny 


it ; that there never was any King or Emperor in 
any age, who had beſtowed ſuch prodigious favours 
upon a private man. That he had ioſt his liberty, on 
the account of Alvares, and recovered it by his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and therefore the former was as great a rea- 
ſon of reproach to him, as the latter of commenda- 
tion. That as the treaſury was chiefly exhauſted by 
his means, it was much more reaſonable to ſupply 
it from his own eſtate, than by oppreſſing others. 
However he would make ſatisfaction to thoſe who 
had been injured from his eſtate. It is wonderful, as 
Mariana obferves, that among ſo many people, who 
had been obliged to Alvarez, there was not - one, 
who came to aſſiſt him in this exigence. But all re- 
gards of friendſhip are loſt towards the unfortunate, 
and turned to the contrary fide with the favour of 
the Court. Mirum eſt, in tanto numero eorum, qui 
Alvari beneficiis obſtricti erant, nullum in periculo ad 
prefidium accurriſſe. Verum miſeros ſtudia deſtituuni, 
cum aulæ gratia in contrarium circumacta (10). 

DIE] Which was executed at Valladolid with all the 
circumſtances of infamy imaginable.) The King im- 
mediately after he was taken into cuſtody, gave or- 
ders for ſeizing all the towns and riches, which be- 
longed to Alvares, who was brought to a tryal, in 
which it was impofnible for him to eſcape, ſince he 
had rendred the King implacable by ſo many inju- 
ries, which he had done to him. After his con- 
demnation he was removed to Valladolid, and having 
confeſſed himſelf, and received the Sacrament, he 
was carried upon a mule to the place of execution, 
the Cryer proclaiming the reaſons of his fentence 


in this form: “ Let this puniſhment be inflicted 


„ by the King's appointment upon this cruel tyrant ; 
« for raſhly and madly invading the rights of the 
% Kingly Majeſty, which is God's Vicegerent on 
* earth; for reducing the whole Court under his 
« power, and making himfelf Maſter of the State in 
general; and becauſe that having raiſed himſelf above 
the condition of a private man, he acted with the ut- 


* moſt haugbtineſs and diſregard to God and the 


« King, and to the great loſs of the King's eſtate, 
and by a ſhameful perverſion of juſtice, commit- 
« ted ſuch a ſeries of crimes, miſchiefs, and tyran- 
« nies, and been guilty of ſo many inſtances of 
« bribery, as have ſubjected him to the loſs of his 


bead by the axe; in order that the juſtice of God 


4 


« and the King appearing in the puniſhment of one 

„ man, may deter others from the like attempts. 

« Let him, who offends thas, ſuffer in this manner.“ 

Hoc ſupplicium huic crudeli tyranno abs Rege eo. 

LQuod precipiti temeritate & amentia cum regia ma- 

Jeftatis divine in terris vicariæ fugillatione, auld 

in poteſtatem redactd, republitague univerſa ad arbi- 

trium revocatd. Supra conditionem, ſuprague privati 

hominis modum elatus ſuperbis in Deum regemgue, 

contempta regia majeſtate, regii patrimonii mag nd jac- 

turd, fads judiciorum perturbatione, ea crimina, fla- 

gitia, maleficia, peculatus perpetravit, pro quibus ſe- 

curi fubjicitur 3 ut divina regiaque wvindita ſantita 

unius ſupplicio ceteris dicumentum detur fimilis au- 

daciæ vitande. Sic qui deliquit, pœnas dato (11). (17) . Ib. 22 

There was a large ſcaffold erected in the middle of C 13. p. 514, 

the market-place, and a croſs placed upon it, and two 

torches lighted, and the floor was ſpread with tape. 

ſtry. As ſoon as he mounted the ſcaffold, he paid 

his reverence to the croſs, and preſenily after gave 

his ſignet and hat to a boy, who was his page, tel- 

ling him, Theſe ore the la gifts you Hall ever re- 

ceive from me. The boy fell into the greateſt agony 

of grief imaginable z which drew a deep ſigh from 

all the people who ſtood round. Their minds were 

agitated with different thoughts : and the compari- 

ſon of Alvares's late grandeur and proſperity with 

his preſent diſtreſs extorted tears even from his 

enemies. Barraſa, who belonged to Prince Henry's 

ſtables, being there, he called him to him, and de- 

ſired him to tell the Prince from him, that he ſhould 

not follow this example of the King in rewarding 

his ſervants. Obſerving an iron hook upon a high 

pole, he asked the executioner, what uſe that was 

deſigned for; who told him, it was to fix his head 

upon, when it was divided from his body. „ Af- 

ter I am dead, fays Alvares, you may do with my 

body what you pleaſe; death cannot poſſibly be 

* diſgraceful to a man of courage; or untimely to 

* one who has paſſed thro' ſuch important poſts 

„of honour.” Poſt mortem, ſubdit Alvarns, de cor- 

pore, ut libet, facito. Viro forti mors turpis ee 

non poteſt; neque immatura tantis honoribus defunc- 

zo(1z). Having ſaid this, he ſubmitted himſelf to (12) Id. 3114 

the axe with the greateſt intrepidiry imaginable. 

Such was the end of the man who had enjoyed an un- 

controulable authority at court for thirty years to- 

gether ; an example ſuthcient to inſtruct Courtiers, (13) d. ibid- 

that they ought rather to make themſelves the ob- (14) Dr. Geddes 

jects of their Maſter's love than of their fear; ſince * 0 

the latter muſt inevitably prove fatal to them at laſt 3 (, Ip 3 

and it 1s impoſſible for a Miniſter, who has acted 4 in the 

in an haughty aſſoming manner, to die in peace. ycar 1439, and 

Sed exemplo tamen calamitatis monendi ſunt arlici, ut be bicalelt part 

amari à printipibus quam metui malint ; quia metus Soho gg 

domini exitium ſervi eff; & fata vin finunt ſuper- which were then 

bos famulos feliciter mori (13). Alphonſo Spina (14) cn foot againft 

a Franciſcan Fryar, who wrote the Fortalitiurm Figei the Jews, Sun. 

(15) a work of great learning, tho' with a barbarous ©” _ 2 

title, attended him in his laſt moments. e r 
[F] 4 Spaniſh Writer has a remarkable reſoction Bibliah. Criciſ. 

upon De Luna and bis Miniſtry.) This Writer is tom. 3. © 3e, 

John de Santa Maria, a Monk, who in the zoth chap- edit. Paris, 120, 

ter of his book De Republics y Policia Chriftiana, 0 6) Se Dr. 

has the following paſſage (16). © Don John II King Geddes: 7740, 

« of Caftile was involved in @ variety of troubles by vol. 4. page 37% 

Sh allowing &. 
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The wider will obſerve that we have generally followed the noble Hiſtorian abovemen- 


tioned in this Article, which may be compared with the minute and circumſtantial ac- (5) See his Pre. 
face to the Lite 


count, which Dr. Geddes has given us from ſome antient Spaniſh Chronicles, which he 


had in his poſſeſſion (7). 


« allowing this favourite ſo abſolute a power in all 
«« public affairs. When the people ſaw their King 
in a perfect ſubjection A ſlavery to him, they 
concluded that he was certainly bewitched to him. 
«+ The King's will and underſtanding were ſo entire- 
ly reſigned to him, that he neither underſtood 
«« what he gave him, or durſt deny him any thing 
«© that he deſired. And as the ungrateful ivy ſucks 
the ſap from the tree, that ſapports it; ſo this fa- 


« vourite robbed the King of his revenue and au- 


'« thority, and of little leſs than his whole Kingdom. 
« By which means the royal authority was ſunk fo 
„low, that the Grandees and the King's own firſt 
«« couſins the Infantes, and the Kings of Arragon 
« and Navarre, took up arms and made war upon 
« him ; and on ſome occaſion he was deſerted even 
« by the Prince his ſon, and his own wife. From 
« hence aroſe great civil conteſts, and all under the 
„title of ſetting the King at liberty, and reſcuing 
« him from the ſlavery he was in; and no other 
«« reaſon was aſſigned for*making the war, but only 
« this, That the whole Kingdom ſaw that the fa- 
« pourite did all, and the King did nothing. It can- 
% not be denied, that this favourite did many things, 


„ which merited the King's affection; for on many 
«« great occaſions he had ſerved the King valiantly 
« with the hazard of his life and perſon. But as 
« his intereſt in the King encreaſed, his ambition 
and covetouſneſs grew up with it, and roſe to that 
height, that they rendred him odious to the whole 
Kingdom, and even to the King himſelf at laſt. 
„The King turned againſt him, as he pretended, 
t upon account of the great damages, which he 
« ſuſtained in his Kingdoms, and in his own credit 
and authority, by the great power, which that 
* favourite had- uſurped. Many things had been 
« formerly urged to the King on that head, but with- 
„out effect. That which really prevailed with him 
« was his intereſt. As ſoon as he was told of the 
« prodigious treaſure, which that favourite had a- 
e maſſed together, and that it woud all come into 
„his hands, he was highly pleaſed with the diſ- 
* courſe, and immediately put an end to his Fa- 
„ vouritiſm, by making war upon the Conſtable 
* with the treaſure, which he relied upon as the 
„ beſt guard to defend, and the ſureſt means to 
«*« ſupport him.“ . 


ZALVARES (EMANUEL) a famous Grammarian of the ſixteenth Century, 
was a Portugueſe by nation, and born in the Iſland of Madera the fourth of June 
1546. He entered himſelf among the Jeſuits, and became eminent for his integrity 
and prudence, by which means he was raiſed to be Rector of the Colleges at Coimbra, 
Evora and Liſbon, and Preſident of the Profeſſed Houſe of St. Roch. He was diſtin- 
guiſhed in the knowledge of all kinds of learning, and particularly of polite Litera- 
ture; and was ſo far from being elated with his ſuperiority in this reſpect, that he con- 
deſcended to inſtruct the youth in the Latin, Greek and Hebrew tongues for ſeveral 
years together. He died in the College of Evora the goth of December 1582 (a). His 
Latin Grammar is extremely approved of [A]. 


His Latin Grammar is extremely approved .] 


It is intitled De Inſtitutione Grammatica, in three 
books; the firſt of which treats of Etymology, the 
ſecond of Syntax, and the third of Proſody. Gerard 
John Voſhus in his Grammar ſtvles him à very /earn- 
ed Man, dofiſſimum Virum; and Gaſpar Scioppius, 
who was the ſevereſt critic imaginable, in an Oration 
of his De veteris ac nove Grammatice Latinæ origi- 
ne, dignitate, & uſu, tells us, that our author de- 
ſerves the firſt place among the Grammarians ; 
„For, ſays he, he writes in a much more pure and 
elegant ſtyle in delivering that art, than any one, I 
« will not ſay of the ancient Grammarians, (for 
« all of them write extremely ill in Latin) but 
even than moſt of the moderns ; and he has taken 
© care to ſele& out of the beſt of the ancient authors 
e thoſe examples, which are moſt proper to confirm 
ce the rules of the art, and eaſieſt to be underſtood 
„ by Learners.” Nam & ip/e long? cultius dicendi 
genus, quam non dico veterum quiſquam (nam peſſi- 
me omnes Latine ſcripſerunt,) ſed quam retentiores 
plerigue in arte tradendd prefiitit; & ea ex apti- 
mo quoque veterum authorum exempla ſelegere cure 
habuit, quibus regule artis plurimiam flabiliri, & 


Hine negotio 4 tyronibus intelligi poſſent. Antonius 


GFALVARES (FRANCIS) a Portugueſe Prieſt, was Chaplain to Emanuel King of 
Portugal, and Embaſſador from that Prince to David King of Ethiopia or Abyfli 


Velleſius, a Portugueze, wrote a large Commentary 
upon this Grammar; and two Compendiums of the 
Latin tongue were formed from it by Richard Heſius 
a German, and Richard Richardi an Italian, both Je- 
ſuits. There was publiſhed likewiſe at Rome in 8vo 
1606, Catalagus verborum difficiliorum Grammati- 
ce Emanuelis Alvari ; i. e. A Catalogue of diffi- 
% cu!t words in the Grammar of Emanuel Alvares,” 
by Antonio Maria Torrigio a Roman. This Grammar 
has been publiſh'd in Portugal, at Rome, Venice, 
Diling, Cologne, and other places; and at Munſter 
in Weſtphalia 1613, in 8vo, and at Strasburg 1612, 
in 12mo. Some objections having been made to it 
by one Orlando Peſcetio, there was a book publiſh'd 
at Ingolſtad in defence of it with this title, Effatio 
pulveris adverſus Emmanuelis Alvari Grammaticas 
Inſtitutiones ab Orlando Peſtetio Verone excitati, gue 
plus CLXX reprebenſiones a Facobo a Fofſa ex com- 
mentariis Mariani Benedifti a Santo Vito confutantur 


(1). Nic. Antonio queries whether it was our au- (1) See Niz. An- 
thor, or another Emanuel Alvares, who tranſlated tonio Bib. Script. 
from the Portugueze into Spaniſh the following book; Hip. «i Herd. 


Las Cartas de algunes Padres gue andan en la. India 
de Portugal deſde el atmo de MDLVIT. Raſta LXT. 
Printed at Coimbra by John Barret. T. - 


nia, 


which voyage he wrote an account of [A]. The latter King had ſent Matthew the 


[4] Which voyage he wrote an account of.] It is 
intitled, Verdadeira informagaon de Preſte Foano das 


Iudiat, em que ſe contano todos os ſitios das terras ; e 


dos tratos, e commercias dellas, e do que paſſara na 
wiagem de D. Rodrigo de Lima que foi per mandado de 
Pedro Lopez. de Sequeira ; & affi das cartas e preſentes, 
gue 0 Preſte Foano mandou al Rey naſſo Senbor. Printed 
at Lisbon 1 540, fol. Paulus Jovius, the Hiſtorian, un- 
dertook at the defire of Martinus a Portugallia, who 


- Ethiopian 


vias then Embaſſador from Portugal to the Pope, to 

tranſlate this Hiſtory into Latin z which upon his 
neglecting to perform, Damianus a Goes, a Portu- 
gueze Knight, promiſed'to execute in a work, which 
he dedicated to Pope Paul III, De Fide, ry 
Moribuſque AEthiopum ; i. e. Concerning the Faith, 


„ Religion, and Manners of the Zthiopians.” It. 
was tranſlated into Spaniſh by Thomas de Padilla, 
and publiſhed at Antwerp in 1557, in 8vo; 2 
ichae 


38 


of Don Aldare 


(1) Biblictheg. 
a 565. edit. de 
yon 1585. 


A L V 


Ethiopian Embaſſador to Emanuel, who in return thought proper to employ our Au- 
thor and Edward Galvanus, who died before he arrived in that country, in an embaſſ: | 
to the King of Ethiopia. He continued fix years in that country, and acted with 15 
much addreſs and prudence, that he brought letters back to King John, who ſucceeded . ) Nie Ae 


his father Emanuel, and to Pope Clement VII, and gave an account of his embaſſy to 


nio, Brk. Script. 


the latter at Bologna in January 1533, in the preſence of the Emperor Charles V (a). l. LE > 


He died in the year 1540. 


Michael de Selves at Toledo 1558, in 8vo. There 
was a French tranſlation of it, as we are informed 
by Anthony du Verdier (1), which was intitled, De- 
ſeription de PEthiopie contenant praye relation des 
terresr, & pais du grand Roy & Empereur Prete- 
Jean, Paſſiete de ſes royaumes & provinces, leurs cou- 


ftumes, loix, & religion. Aveq les pourtraias de 


lears temples, & au commencement le voyage de André 
Corſel Florentin. Eſcrite premierement en Eſpagno! 
per Franigois Alvares & traduite en Francois; i. e. 
« A Deſcription of Ethiopia, containing a true ac- 
« count of the dominions and country of the great 
King and Emperor Preſter-John, the ſituation of 
„ his Kingdom and Provinces, and their Cuſtoms, 


edit. Ren 
1672. 


« Laws, and Religion. With draughts of their 

„ temples; to which is prefixed the voyage of An- 

drew Corſel a Florentine. Written firſt in Spa- 

* niſh (2) by Francis Alvares, and tranſlated into (2) The « 2 
« French.” Printed by John Bellere at Antwerp wiſtake, for & 
1558, in 8vo. This work was abridged by Ramuſi- WW.” l 
us. Bodinus tells us (3), that our author was the firſt 1 


> nu Antonio, ab; fon 
who gave a true and accurate account of Ethiopia, pra. 
which is approved of by the foreign and all the beſt (3) Necla. 


Writers, and read with the greateſt ſatisfaction. Hie. 
Franciſcus Alvareſins multo majore fide ac diligentia 
res Athiopum primus ſcripſit, que nunc d peregrinis 
& optimis quibuſque ſcriptoribus probantur, nec fine 
magna voluptate leguntur. * 


© ALVARES DE PAZ (JAMES), the Author of ſeveral devotional Treatiſes[ A], 


and an eminent Jeſuit in the ſeventeenth Century, was born at Toledo in Spain * a 
good family, and educated in polite Literature and Philoſophy in the ſchools of the 
Jeſuits, among whom he entered himſelf when he was ſeventeen years of age. While 
he was yet under the Noviciate he made ſo great a progreſs in Divinity, that he wrote ſe- 
veral Meditations, which the moſt conſiderable Fathers of that order thought worthy 
of tranſcribing for their own uſe. Having compleated his ſtudies of Divinity at Al- 
cala de Henares, he was determined by the advice of his ſuperiors to take a voyage 
to the Kingdom of Peru in America, and in the paſſage ſuffered a great many incon- 
veniences, and particularly the want of water, which occaſioned the death of ſeveral 
perſons. He read Lectures upon Philoſophy and Divinity at Lima in that country 
with great applauſe, and at the ſame time purſued the moſt rigorous courſe of piety 
and devotion imaginable. He was likewiſe Rector of the Colleges of Quita, Cuſco, 
and Lima, and governed the whole Province for ſix years, in ſuch a manner as to join 
the moſt exact diſcharge of his office with the more private duties of religion and 
piety. At Potoſi he was received with the utmoſt regard T7 rhe Governor, and the 
whole city, who went out to meet him and revered him as a Saint, He was ſoon after 
ſeized there with a diſeaſe, which proved fatal to him the ſeventeenth of January 1620 


in the ſixtieth year of his age. 


His death was attended with all the circumſtances of 


0%) Rabadencira the moſt perfect reſignation to the will of God. The Jefuits (a), from whom we bor- 
row this Article, pretend, that ſeveral miracles have been performed at his ſe- 

pulchre; but we ſhall not expect of the reader to give credit to theſe accounts, any 
DM . Ore than to ſome particulars in the character, which we ſhall give of him from thoſe 
werp. 1642+, 


and Alegambe, 
Biblicth. Script. 
Societ. Feſu. p- 
191, 192. edit. 


writers [B]. 


[4] The Author of ſeveral devotional Treatiſes.] 
De Vita Spirituali ejuſque Perfedtione; i. e. Of the 
Spiritual Life and the Perfection of it,“ in five 
books fol. Father John a Gorcum of Boiſleduc pub- 
liſhed an Abridgment of this work at Antwerp in 8vo, 
1620. De Exterminatione Mali & Promotione Boni; 
i. e. Of the Extirpation of Evil and the Promo- 
tion of Good,” in five books, fol. De Inguiſitione 
Pacis, five Studio Orationis ; 1. e. Of the Enquiry 
after Peace, or the Study of Prayer,” in five books, 
fol. Some of the Tracts which are contained in theſe 
three volumes were publiſhed ſeparately, as particu- 
larly, De Vita veligioſ? inſtituenda, five, De quotidi- 
and virtutum exercitatione ; i. e. Of the Conduct 
of a religious Lite, or, Of the daily Exerciſe of the 
« Virtues,” in 120. Meditationes. tripartite ; i. e. 
« Meditations in three parts,” in 4to. De Humili- 
tate virtutum omnium fundamento ; i. e. Of Humi- 
« lity, the Foundation of all Virtnes.” De Virtutum 
adoptione. He left likewiſe a work behind him, De 
Sacerdotum Inſlitutione 3 i. e. Of the Inſtruction 
« of Prieſts.” _ 

[B] The Character which we ſhall give of him 
from thoſe writers.) We find the utmoſt hyperbole 
run through all the elogiums, which they have given 
us of the writers of their Society. Our Author, 
boy tell us, was a man adorned with every virtue ; 
and with regard to mortification, he has given a de- 
ſcription of his own rigour in that point in the Tract, 
which he wrote upon that virtue, He kept the 


ALYPIUS 


ſtricteſt guard over all his ſenſes, and his diet was fo 
very ſparing, that he ſeemed to keep a continual faſt. 
He made ole of the ſcourge and the hair-cloth even 
in the decline of his age and health. His chaſtity 
was preſerved pure from the ſtain even of the leaſt 
irregular thought. He confeſſed himſelf every day 
before maſs. He made a ſolemn vow many years 
before, that he would never commit even a venial fin 
deſignedly, and never read a profane author: For when 


he was learning the Italian tongue, in order to un- 


derſtand the devotional books in that language, and 
happened to fall upon the molt eminent ot their Po- 
ets, he found himſelf troubled with ſuch a confuſion 
ot vain images and ideas, and ſuch an abatement of 
devotion, that he reſolved for the ſuture to refrain 
abſolutely from reading ſuch books. Votum a pluri- 
bus anni, conceperat, nullum ſe de induſtria peccatum 
veniale admiſſurum; nullum Scriptorem prophanum 
lecturum; nimirum cum fludio Ttalice Lingue diſcende, 
quo libros Aſceticos eo ſermone conſcriptos poſſet iutel- 
ligere, in principem poetam incidifſet, tantd vanarium 
imaginum canfuſione & ariditate devotionis multatus 
eſt, ut deinceps omni hujuſmodi lectione atlinere decre- 
verit (1). He was prodigiouſly abſorbed in divine (1) I. 
contemplation ; nay he very often appeared: to be 
raiſed aloft from the ground, and his whole body to 
be ſurrounded with a kind of beamy light, Divina- 
rum rerum contemplationi mirifice fuit addius ; ſæpe 
ſublimis à terra, & igneo quaſi fulgire tata corpore 
perfuſus, magna in luce conſpeitus eff. Ver above 
Say * | twenty 


(4) wi. 


(5) hide 


ALYPIUS, of Antioch, lived under the reign of Julian the Apoſtate; he had al- 


ready commanded in England, when that Prince had a fancy to rebuild the temple of 
Jeruſalem, and committed this work to his care. Alypius haſtened the work very much, 
and was ſeconded by the Governor of the Province (a). He was forced however to 
abandon this undertaking : The fires, which came from under the earth, rendered the 
place inacceſſible. Eight years after, he found himſelf involved in the horrible perſecu- 
tion, which cauſed an infinite number of perſons to periſh, and was at firſt ſtirred up 
againſt thoſe who had ſought by Magick who the ſucceſſor of Valens ſhould be. 
hen thoſe who received the commiſſion to inform againſt the guilty, had begun to 
ut their deſign in execution, every body was accuſed, and no ſooner condemned than 
uniſhed. Alypius, who retired to a private life to enjoy the comforts of reſt, was 
attacked there by the informers; they accuſed him of poiſoning (þ)-3 he was baniſhed 
and all his goods were confiſcated. His ſon Hierocles, condemned to death on the 
ſame accuſation, happily eſcaped when they were leading him to execution (c). The (e) Sec how, if 


the Article of 


news of this happy circumſtance ſoftened the affliftion of Alypius in his baniſhment. HEROCLES. 
It is very probable, that the Author of a Geographical Work which very much pleaſed 
Julian the Apoſtate, is not different from our Alypius [A], but I do not believe that 
this work is the deſcription of the old world, which James Godfrey has tranſlated out of 


twenty five years his mind was ſo intenſely fixed up- 
on God, that all the buſineſs which belonged to his 
office could never the leaſt divert him. This enabled 
him to write with the utmoſt eaſe upon the pro- 


foundeſt myſteries ; to feel his ſoul poſſeſſed with the 


moſt agreeable affeions ; to form the moſt excellent 
conceptions concerning divine things; and to enjoy 
the preſence of the Deity every moment. While 
he was once reading a Lecture upon the divine attri- 
butes, he fell into ſo deep a rapture, that he was 
obliged to be carried home by his ſcholars. Another 
time as he was ſaying maſs, Chriſt himſelf ſeemed to 
embrace him in the moſt tender manner; and he ac- 
knowledged himſelf, that he was juſt ready to mw 
from the vehemence of the affection which he felt 
And becauſe this happened very frequently to him, 
as he was preaching, he reſolved to diſcontinue his 
public performances, till he was admoniſhed by God 
to reſume them. His works received a very peculiar 
ſanction from God; for while he was compoſing 


them, he ſeemed to be ſurrounded. with a celeſtial. 


light and ſplendor, and there ſtood by him a perſon 
in the figure of a grave man, who whiſpered to him 
what he wrote. Theſe particulars are ſo very extra- 
ordinary, that the reader will undoubtedly expect to 
ſee our Author's own words. Cum de divinis attri- 
butis aliquando prælegeret, aded extra ſe abreptus 
75 ut inter diſcipulorum manus debuerit ad cubiculum 
eferri. Alia die celebrantem viſus eft Chriſtus ſua- 
72 amplexari ; & faſſus ipſe eft affetths vebemen- 
ſe tum propè fuiſſe confectum. Id cum illi ſæpiùs 
etiam inter tonctionandum eveniret, publico abſtinere de- 
crevit, quoad Dei monitu juſſus eft ſolitas publice func- 
tiones obire. Lucubrationibus ipfius luculentum acceſſit 
divinitis pondus commendationis, quod viſus ſit inter 
ſeribendum celeſti fulgore circumfundi, & ab adftante 
guopian, viri gravis ſpecie, que ſcribebat in aurem 
excipere. He was commanded by God to take upon 
him the adminiſtration of the Province, and not to un- 
dergo the two cauteries which the Phyſicians had 
ſcribed him, becauſe he was about to change the 
inconveniences which he ſuffered in his health, into 
the fatigues and troubles which would reſult from 
the office which he enjoined him. Provincie admi- 
niſtrationem & Deo juſſus eft- admittere ; & que de 
Medicorum conſilio, gemina ſibi erat cauteria inuſturus, 
miſſa facere ; quoniam afflittiones Valetudinis erat in 
officit moleflias converſurus. The enthuſiaſm, which 
appears ſtrongly through this Author's whole charac- 
ter, as it is drawn by the Hiſtorians of his own order, 
is an inconteſtable proof of the Fanatici/ſm, which Dr. 
Stillingfleet juſtly charged upon the Church of Rome. 
We find an infinite variety of this kind among their 
writers ; and the world muſt be furniſhcd with an 
aſtoniſhing legend of dreams, if the viſions and reve- 
lations of that nature were collected, as the miracles 
of reputed Saints have ſometimes been, particularly 


2 
ti 


in the Legenda Aurea, and by Bollandus and other 


Authors, Such inſtances have not perhaps always re- 
ſulted from hypocriſy, and a deſign to deceive, but 
the perſons, who have pretended to theſe inſpirations, 
may have thought themſelves moved and acted by the 
Spirit of God; and yet notwithſtanding all their 


pretences, and the opinion others have had of them, 


Greek 


it has been afterwards evident, that it has been very far 
from a divine infuſion and illumination. What ſhall we 
think of Tereſa, whoſe life is full of viſions and re- Paul of Se, 
velations, and of whom we are told by a writer in (3) * 7. 
that way (2), that beſides many other extatical ſights p. 65, 71, 72, 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, ſhe often had the fight $6 

and company of the Holy Trinity, and of each perſon 

in particular ; that they ſpoke to her, and ſhe to them, 

and uſed to alt, and did obtain 22 favours of 

each... that God ſbetoed her how all creatures are by 
contained in his Divine Eſſence, as in a cryſtal glaſs 

and that ſbe ſaw therein the thoughts, words, and 

deeds of all men ? This, ſhe ſaid, was one 85 the 

— Favours to ber. The ſame Author, St. Ubald, 

ikewiſe talks of the union of the foul to the Di- 

vine Eſſence, of its being abſorpt and drowned over 

head and ears, and ingulphed in the depth of Divi- _ 

nity, ſo that it became one and the ſame with God, (P. 14, 16, 
8 true Deification (3). He mentions alſo an in-“ 

nce of the rapturous ſtate of one, who when the 

hour of prayer was ſpent, could hardly be perſuaded (4) P. $74 > 4 
that it was ſo, not knowing what prayer be was in (4). 

The famous Quietiſt Molinos. reports of Gregory (5) See Molines's 
Lopez (5), “ that having for the ſpace of three years I rer 3 
continued that ejaculation, Thy toi l be done in time _ 5. ot by 
and in eternity, repeating it as often as he breathed; Dr. Willianss 
„God diſcovered to him that infinite tteaſure of 1 Sermon at 
te the pure and continued act of faith and love; and r, 
* that during the thirty ſix years he lived after, he 1 221 
* always continued that pure act of love, without don p. 29. 
ever uttering the leaſt petition, ejaculation, or an 
* thing that was ſenſible.” By this means all religion is 
reſolved into a ſpiritual and ſenſeleſs frame and courſe, 
a certain ſtillneſs and quietneſs, as Molinos expreſſes 
it (6), oben the ſoul doth not know whether it be alive 


(6) Ibid, 1. 3. & 
7 n. 63. 


or dead, lift or gained, agrees or refiſts, which is the (7) 1b. Preface, 


true reſigned life. He tells us likewiſe (7), that theſe ** 7 
rapturous Ladies, ſuch as Santa Tereſa and Donna 
Maria d' Eſcobar, heard and talked with God hand to 
hand. But this will appear very incredible, if we 
conſider the ſubject of the converſation between 
them ; for whenever, ſays Tereſa, the Lord commanded 
me any thing, if my Confeſſor told me another, I turn- 
ed to the Lord, and told him, that I muſt obey my 
Confefſor. This, lays that grave man upon it, is ſound (S] Ib. I. 2. e. 2. 
and true doctrine, which ſecures ſouls (8). But the Nr 
ſame writer obſerves in another place (9), that the ,2 _” * 
defire of revelations uſes to be a great hindrance to 

the interior ſoul, eſpecially to women ; and there is not 

an ordinary dream, but they will chriften it | with the 

name of a wiſion. And father Ubald abovementioned 

amidſt all his viſionary chimeras has made this. juſt (10) Part 3. 6. 
remark (10), “ You muſt not think them holieſt who + 11. 

« have conſolations, viſions, and revelations ; for 

* many are great Saints, that never had any of them; 

« and others that had viſions and guſts are not there- 

&« fore Saints; for true ſanity doth conſiſt in ſolid 

« virtue, and true conformity of our will to the will 

% of God in all things, &c.“ T. 


LA] The author of a geographical work that pleaſ- 
ed Julian the Apoſtate, is not different from our Aly- 
ius.] This author lived under Julian the Apoſtate. 
here are two Letters extant written to him by this 
6Y | Prince, 


. 
%, : 
4 ; 


ALY 


Greek into Latin [3B]. I am not perfectly well acquainted with that Alypius who wrote {) tt wa; 
a Treatiſe of Muſick intitled 'Eiragwy# Mech, DitroduZiio Muſica, which Caſſiodorus men- b. be bee 
(a) Vene ; & tions: Meurſius is the firft who publiſhed it in Greek (4). Mr. Hofman had done better to ber 88 
4 have entirely omitted this article [C]. See his errors in the firſt edition of my Dictionary (e). the Note [] 


Prince, which. teltify that, Aly pius was Cxfariuvs 
brother, and that he was employed in a confidera 

5 office (1). This laſt character agrees admirably well 

7 with Alypius of Antioch, who, after having been 
Lieutenant Governor in England, was ſent into Ju- 
dea, to have the ſuperintendance of the building of 
the temple. We'learn all this from Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. Ambitioſum quondam apud Hierofolymam 
templum . . . . inflaurare ſumptibus cogitabat immodi- 

cis: |negotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat Antio- 
thenſi, qui olim Britannias curauerat pro Praefetiis, 
Cum itagiie rei idem fortiter inflaret Alypins, juva- 
retque provinciæ rector, metuendi glibi flammarum 
prope fundamenta trebris aſſultibus eruinpentes fetere 

(2) Amm. Mar- Jpeum exuſtis aliquoties 2 inacceſſum (2). 
EY 21. j. e. „ He had thoughts of rebuilding at an immo- 

$63; e L (erate expence the once proud temple of Jeruſa- 

« lem: and committed the forwarding of this work 
* to Alypius of Antioch, who formerly had been 
« Pro- prefect in Britain. And whilſt Alypius was 
« earneſtly purſuing the undertaking, and the Go- 
« yernor of the province aſſiſted, terrible balls of 
« fire butſt out frequently near the foundations, and 
« having burnt the workmen ſeveral times rendred 
„the place inacceſſible.” He ſays thus in the 29th 
book: Eee autem Alypius quoque ex Vicario Britan- 
niarum, platiditatis homo — poſt. otigſam & re- 
fofitam vitam (quoniam hue nſque injuſtitia tetende- 
rat manus) in ſgualere  maximo volutatus ut veneficii 

(3) Idem, lib. 29. u, citatus off cum  Hierocle filio (3). i. e. © But 

8 556, „ behold Alypius alſo, who had juſt been Lieu- 

37" , tenant in Britain, a man of a pleaſant temper, 
% aſter an idle and indolent life (becauſe thus far 
* injuſtice had ſtretched. out her hands) having 
% wallowed in the greateſt vileneſs, was accuſed of 
« poiſoning with his (on Hierocles. 

III I do mot take this work to be the deſcription of 
the old world, which James Godfrey has tranſlated 
out of Greek into Latin.) This deſcription is an ano- 
nymous work, compoſed. under the Emperors Con- 
ſtantius and Conſtans. There was a very barbarous 
old Latin tranſlation of it, that was communicated 

| to the learned James Godfrey by Salmaſius. He 

printed it, with the Greek text, and a new verſion, ac- 

(4) Voſfius, di companied with .notes.{4). Voſſius is not far from 
bent. Mathem, believing, that the author of this deſcription is the 

* 248. ſame Alypius, that ſent a geographical work to Ju- 

lian the Apoltate : but, if it be fo, continues he, 

it muſt be ſaid, according to the remark of James 

Godfrey, that Alypius compoſed it, before his com- 
manding in England, for there is no mention of this 
ile, but on the credit of another. *©* Britannia, pro- 

% vincia, ficut qui fuerunt narrant, valde maxima. 

i. e. The Province of Britain, as thoſe who have 
„ been there relate, is very large.” For my part, 

I ſhould readily conclude from this paſſage, that 

Alypius did not make this deſcription : this is what 


I build upon. He had been Lieutenant in England 


ble a long time, when Julian committed to him the care 


of building the temple of Jeruſalem. Negotiumgue 
maturandum Alypio dederat Antiochenfi, gui ou 
Britannias amaverat pro Prefeftis (5). i. e. „ He (5) Anm, Bu. 
committed the forwarding of this work to Alypius ©llin- lib. 23. 
* of Antioch, who ro nut had been Pro-ptefect .. 

« in Britain.“ He ſent his Geographical Trea- 

tiſe to this Emperor, whilſt he commanded under 

him in ſome Province, . He was at' that time ca- 

ble of 88 of England as an eye-witneſs, 

herefore he muſt not be the author of the Deſerip- 
tion of the old world, in which this iſle is mention- 
ed, w? on the faith of thoſe who had failed thi. 
ther. It is in vain to tell me that he wrote two 
books, one before his going into England, and the 
other under Julian the Apoſtate ; and that the firſt is 
the Deſcription publiſhed by Godfrey ; for it is very 
probable; that if he had made this Deſcription, he 
would have inſerted it in the work that he ſent to 
Julian; and ſo there would have been no reaſon 
to have any concern about the firſt work. It would 
have been loft then, and we ſhould not at preſent 
have had the book that Godfrey has tranſlated and 
illuſtrated with notes. Moreover we learn from Ju- 
lian, that Alypius was a Poet. "Ex ap, ſays he (6), (6) Julian, Fx. 
#84 Y beta TH af BIOTIN, xa) xaTwrogw. % XII. 
cg Guro Tpechtls Tus iappoovs, i. e. For there are 
in that table ſome Deſcriptions better than the 
former, and you have adorned them by the addition 
« of ſome Jambics.” He afterwards approves the man- 
ner in which Alypius treated the people, and praiſes 
him for having ſometimes made uſe of mildneſs and 
ſometimes of ſeverity. e & tw doixyow Tay mpay- 
dre, dri gls ap xa) Tir; Arurra WT tf 
fad fa ound unde, fut. yup mzerila 3 cg 
wheis © th, E rj pv aghci, 76s ro Irma 
5.9: in} T6) wonger wnupuriTus whos das oe 
„ fendt is} Quotas, 89" eperts i, i, e. But 
„with regard to the Government of the Com- 
„ monwealth, I am glad that you have a mind to 
do it with diligence and humanity. For it is the 
„part of no {mall genius and virtue to mix mildneſs 
« and moderation with fortitude and ſtrength, ſo that 
* one may be uſed towards the good, and the other 
« to correct the bad with ſeverity. 

[C] Mr. Hofman had done better, to have entire 
omitted this article.) I. He writes Alipius. II. He 
ſays, that Alipius of Antioch is the author of the De- 
ſcription of the old world. III. That this Deſcription 
was publiſhed in Latin under Conſtantius and Conſtans. 
IV. That there was another Alipius of Antioch, who 
compoſed a treatiſe of Geography. V. That Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus declares it. This is all what Hofman 
ſays : he is therefore guilty of ſeveral omiſſions ; but 
the worſt is, that in this ſhort account he gives us, he 
has committed a great many blunders, | 


_ ALYPIUS, a Philoſopher of Alexandria, contemporary with Jamblicus, and one 
of the moſt ſubtil Dialecticians of his time, was as little as a dwarf, but his genius 
made amends for that defect. He had many followers, to whom he was contented to 
give his inſtructions viva voce, without dictating any thing to them, That was the 


reaſon they left him, to hear Jamblicus 


ferences with our Aly 


| under whom they could reap much more ad- 
vantage, both by his Lectures and his Writings. 


Jamblicus having had ſeveral con- 


pius, was much taken with his judgment and his genius, and even 


compoſed his life, in which he alſo praiſed his virtue and the ſteadineſs of his mind. 


Alypius died very old, in the city of Alexandria (a). 


(a) Eunapius ir 


(4) it is ay ALYPIUS, Biſhop of Tagaſte his own country (a), was one of St. Auguſtin's good vita Jandl 


friends. He was baptized with him at Milan, in 388. 
five years after; and if on the one fide the 


He travelled into Palcitine 
great good that he ſpoke of St. Auguſtin 


to St. Jerom ſerved to cement the friendſhip of theſe two fathers, it ſeems on the other 
ſide, that at his return to Africa, he a little cooled the affection of St. Auguſtin towards St. 
Jerom. It is thought it was by telling him the evil that St. Jerom's adverſaries at Jeruſalcm 
ſpoke of that Father. Alypius was not promoted to his Biſhoprick of Tagaſte till 394, a 
yearafter his journey into Paleſtine. He was preſent in the year 403 at the Council of Car- 
thage, where it was endeavoured to make the Donatiſts return to unity, The great preſents 


chat Pinianus made to the church of Tagaſte, hen he went thither in 409, accompanied 


3 


with 


(2) It 


* 


1) Maimbourg, 


ALY 


with the two Melanii and by Albina his mother-in-law, expoſed Alypius to flander ; as 


if, by his fine diſcourſes, and his artifices, he had extorted too much from theſe good 


and charitable perſons. The inhabitants of Hippona murmured furiouſly againſt him, 
becauſe they looked on him as the cauſe of their having loſt the prey that they thought 


ſure in their hands. They had obliged Pinianus whether he woul 


or no, to promiſe 


that he would embrace the Prieſthood in their city, his great wealth had excited them 
to do this violence to him. The very next morning he went from Hippona, and re- 
turned to Tagaſte, nor thinking himſelf obliged by ſuch a forced promiſe as his 
had been. Alypius was the only one of the ſeven Catholick Prelates who diſputed in 
411 with ſeven Donatiſt Biſhops, in the famous conference of Carthage. He was de- 
puted to Honorius in 419 by the African Churches. Pope Boniface received him with 
a thouſand marks of friendſhip, and charged with the ſending to St. Auguſtin ſome 

artful letters that the Pelagians ſpread about the Churches. It was defired that St. 
Avguſtin, the beſt writer of that age, would refute them. He was not backward, but 


employed all his ſtrength in it (H ; but Alypius confuted this hereſy till more ſtrongly, 
by the ſevere ſentences that he obtained at the court of Honorius againſt the Pelagians 
[4]. We ſhould have known his merit and actions better, if we had had the work 


that St. Auguſtin promiſed upon it in a letter to St. Paulinus 10 I have no more 
0 


to ſay but that Aly pius did not marry. 
AUGUSTIN, 


[4] He obtained ſevere decrees againſt the Pelagi- 


ant.] Baronius does not affirm that the Churches of 
Africa ſent Alypius ro the Emperor, to call upon 
the ſecular arm againſt the followers of, Pelagius : 
he contents himſelf with conjecturing, and founds 
his conjecture upon the orders that were diſpatched 
the ſame year by the Emperor Honorius againſt the 
Pelagians of Africa. But Maimbourg does not 
ſpeak of this as a doubtful thing; for having made 
an odious compariſon between the conduct of the Pro- 
teſtant Miniſters and that of the Pelagians, he adds (1): 


\fleire du Ponti- © What has filled France with joy, is that ſo juſt 


feat de St. Leon. 


lib. 1. p. 35. edit. , 


& an ordinance was followed ſoon after by this great 
edit of October, which has given the laſt fatal 
6% ftroak to the hereſy, by forbidding the public ex- 
„ erciſe of the pretended Reformed Religion, over- 
„ turning all its temples, and baniſhing thoſe amongſt 
% its Miniſters, who would not renounce their er- 
« rors. And this is exactly what the Emperor Ho- 
% norius did againſt the Pelagians, at the African 
« Clergy's requeſt, preſented by Alypius. For by 
* the Edict which this Prince granted him for the 
* benefit of the whole Church, this hereſy was 
„ rooted out of the Empire: thoſe who could yet 
* be ſuſpected of it were forbidden to aſſemble 
* together, and thoſe falſe Biſhops were driven 
from their Sees, who would not ſubſcribe to the 
« condemnation of that hereſy.” 

LZ] St. Auguſtin had promiſed the life of Alypius, 
in 4 letter which be wrote to St. Paulinus.] As 


(2) It is the 324, What he ſays in this letter (2), may give a general 


(a) His daugh- 
ter Demetriades 


idea of the merit of Alypius, it may not be amiſs 
to relate it here. Ef? etiam aliud quo iſtum fratrem 
amplius diligas, nam eft cognatus venerabilis & ver? 
beati Epiſeopi Alypii quem toto pectore amplecteris 
& merito : nam guiſquis de illo viro benigne g 7 
tat, de magna Dei miſericordia & de mirabilibus Dei 
muneribus cogitat. Hague cum legiſſet petitionem 


See the note | B ] the article of Sr, 


tuam qua defiderare te indicaſti ut biftoriam ſuam 
tibi ſcriberet, & volebat facere. propter benevolen- 
tiam tuam, & nolebat propter verecundiam ſuam, 
guem cum viderim inter amorem pudoremgue fluctuan- 
tem, onus ab ills in humeros meos tranſtuli : nam hot 
mihi etiam per epiſtolam juſſit. Cito ergo fi Dominus 
adjuverit, totum Alypium inſeram precordiis tuis : 
nam hoc ſum ego maxim? veritus, ne ille vereretur a- 
perire omnia que in eum Dominus contulit, ne alicubi 
minus intelligenti (non enim abs te ſolo illa legeren- 
tur) non divina munera conceſſa kominibus, ſed ſeip- 
ſum preditare videretur, & tu qui nifti puomodo 
bc legas, propter aliorum cavendam infirmitatem 
fraterne notitiæ debito fraudareris. i. e. There is 
«* alſo another reaſon why you ſhould love that bro- 
« ther more, for he is a relation of the venerable 
“ and truly holy Biſhop Alypius, whom you heartily 
« cheriſh and that not undeſervedly; for who- 
„ ſoever thinks kindly of that man, thinks of the 
«> EY mercy and wonderful gifts of God. There- 
“ fore when he read your petition to him to write 
« you his Hiſtory, and was willing to do it on ac- 


count of your friendſhip, he was unwilling thro? | 


« his own modeſty ; whom when I perceived to 
« fluctuate between love and ſhame, I removed the 
load from his ſhoulders to my own : for this he 


c alſo commanded me in a Letter to do. There- 


« fore, if God permit, I will ſoon fix Alypius en- 
« tirely in your heart; for I was chiefly afraid of 
* this, that he would ſcruple to open all that the 
Lord has conferred on him, leſt to a leſs under- 
ſtanding perſon (for it would not be read by you 
only) he might ſeem to ſet forth himſelf, and not 
* the divine gifts that were beſtowed on men, and 
* you your ſelf who know how to read theſe things, 
out of regard to the infirmity of others, would be 
« deprived of what is due to the memory of a brother. 


ALYPIUS (FALTONIUS PROBUS) brother of Q. Clodius Hermogenianus 


547 


(5) Taken from 
the Annals of 
Baronius, at the 
years that are 
marked, 


Olybrius (a) was Prefect of Rome in the reign of the Emperor Theodofius. This is 
is highly cm- What Baronius proves from ſome inſcriptions (Y), adding that ſeveral letters from Sym- (4) Baron a4 


Tah, the machus to this Alypius are ſtill extant [A]; he quotes the Roman Martyrology, where r 
it is affirmed, that St. Almachius was put to death by the gladiators while Alypius 


i 


(1) Baromius ad 


ann, : 
18. 395. num. 


was Prefect [B]: finally he conjectures; I, That Alypius, Governor of Egypt 


LAY Baronius adds, that ſeveral letters om Sym- 
machus to this Alypius are Hill extant.) His words 
are: Ad eundem quogue Alypium complures extant 


epiſiole Symmachi, deque to meminit in epiſtola ad Fla- 


vianum (1). i, e. There are ſeveral Epiſtles extant 
„% from Symmachus to the ſame Alypius, and he 
„ mentions him alſo in an Epiſtle to Flavianus.” 
He quotes the Letter 82 of the zd Book. I find in 
the 58th Letter of my edition the following words: 
Fampridem domino & fratri meo Alypio comitatum ſa- 
crum viſere atque adire cupienti. 

[B] Saint Almachius was put to death by the Gla- 
diators while Alypius was Prefet.) On the Octave 


, with 
whom 


of Chriſtmas, that is on the New-year's-day, he en- 
deavoured to put a ſtop to the worſhipping of idols, 
which colt him his life. The words of the Martyro- 
logy January 1, are the following: Roma: S. 4/ma- 
chit Martyris, gui, jubente Alypio urbis præfſecto, 
cum diceret, * Hodie otlave dominiti dici ſunt, w/- 
fate a ſugerſtitionibus idolorum, & 2 ſacrificiis pol- 


lutis, a gladiatoribus occiſus eſt (2). i. e. St. Al-(2) Baronius ad 


„ machius the Roman Martyr, who was killed at the ““. 395+ num, 


* command of Alypius the Priefe& of the City, for 7 


« ſaying, This is the Octave of, che Lord's-day 3. for- 
« bear your idolatrous ſuperſtitions and pollute facri- 
e fices.” Theodoret mentions in his Ecce, II J. 5. 

. 26. 


* 


num. 20. 


4) Pallad ir: 

Hac. cap. 22. 
apud Lypom. 
dom. 3 


(a ) Gregory of 
Tours upon the 
glory of Confeſ- 
fors, ch. 33», 


(6) I follow the 
tranſlation of the 


lein. 


e) See the Ab- 
bot Faydit, Sup- 
plement to "the 

Diſſertation upon 
the Sermon of St. 


AMA 


whom John the Anchoret had a conference 
article, were one and the ſame perſon; II, 


2 the Alypius, I mention in this 


hat in this conference Alypius was con- 


verted by the Anchorer. A learned Engliſhman conjectures that St. Almachius the 
Martyr is a chimerical Saint, and that his canonization is owing to the title of the 


Almanack [D]. | 


c. 26, one Telemachus, a Monk, who came to Rome 
from the remoteſt parts of the Eaſt, with no other 
deſign than to employ his zeal in aboliſhing the ſports 
of the Gladiators, whom he ventured to inſtru, 
even in the heat of their bloody combats. This pro- 
voked the ſpectators to ſuch a degree, that they 
ſtoned him to death : which Honorius hearing of 
cauſed the Monk to be honoured with the title of 
Martyr, and that kind of ſports to be quite aboliſhed. 
Baronius (3) would have this, and what I have quot- 
ed from the Martyrology, to be one and the ſame 
fact, being willing to perſuade us, that Theodoret 
miſtook Telemachus for Almachius ; placed under 
the reign of Honorius, what happened under that of 
Theodofius ; and charged the ſpectators with the ac- 
tion he ought to have imputed to the Gladiators. 
At this rate Theodoret would be guilty of no leſs 
than three miſtakes. 

[CJ] Baronius imagines that it was Alypius with 
whom TFohn the Anchoret had a conference. ] He 
quotes to this purpoſe a long paſſage (4), which in- 
forms us, that Palladius took it very ill of the An- 
choret, that he ſhould leave him to attend Alypius 
Governor of the province ; and that the diſpleaſure 
he received on this occafion, inſpired him with ſome 
contempt for the Anchoret, inſomuch that he re- 
ſolved to depart; and would have immediately re- 


tired had not the Anchoret ſent him word to ſtay a 


little longer. This convinced Palladius, that John 
had a great fund of devotion, and a peculiar talent 
in gueſling at one's thoughts. He therefore waited 
till the Governor was gone, and then the Anchoret 
made his excuſes. 
[D] Saint Almachius the Martyr is a chimerical 
Saint, and his canonization is owing to the title of the 
Almanack.) Such as do not underſtand the Engliſh 
book printed at London in 1688 under this title, The 
Enthuſiaſm of the Church of Rome, may recur to the 
Bibliothegue Wniverſelle, Vol. xi. p. 139; where 
they will find, agreeable to the Engliſh Writer's con- 
jectures, that ſome ignorant Monks of the 7th or 8th 
Century, finding at the top of the firſt page of the 
Calendar S. Almanachum, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, abbreviated thus, S. Almachum, miſtook 
this word, ſeldom uſed in thoſe times, for the name 
of Saint; added the termination in us to it; and 
fixed this new Saint's feaſt on New-year"s-day. A- 
norance and chance had no ſooner given op birth, but 
ome writers of Martyrologies made the Gladiators hand! 
— him to 40 in the Roman Amphitheatre, while * aſcribes 
Alypius was Prefect; becauſe he endeavoured to diſ- it to the Monk 
ſrade them from fighting. We read no where in the Taz ſee 
ancient tworiters of ſuch a noble and heroic reſolution 5. E. of: 
(5). Alcuin was the firſt that ſpoke of him in a doubt- fic, cap. 4. 
ful manner *., 


AMABLE, Prieſt of Riom in Auvergne, lived in the fifth Century, and is com- 
mended by Gregory of Tours as a man of an extraordinary ſanctity, and one that 
wrought a great many miracles (a). It is ſaid he commanded ſerpents : This is the ex- : 
preſſion the Hiſtorian uſes ; but he atteſts another thing as an eye-witneſs. I have ſeen 
at his tomb, ſays he, one, who was poſſeſſed with a Devil, ſet free: I have ſeen one that 
was guilty of perjury. become as ſtiff as an iron bar, and after the confeſſion of his crime be- 
come as free as be was before (b). When ſuch a writer as Gregory of Tours uſes an it is 
Abbotde Villa- #14» WE May conclude that the thing is not very certain; however this power over 
ſerpents is accounted the moſt certain of all the things that are aſcribed to St. Amable. 
One would think that ſuch a power had fallen to his ſhare, or, to ſpeak like a Malle- 


branchiſt (c), that God had appointed him as an occaſional cauſe for the cure of ſuch 


as had been bit by ſerpents. A modern author, though a Canon in the City, whereof 
St. .Amable is Patron (d), owns that be does not believe all the miracles that are reported (4) Rum. 
Polycarpe, f. 30. of him in the Lives of the Saints of Auvergne, and in ſeveral other Legends (e); but at the 6 piydi, g. 


ame time proteſts, that he firmly believes that this Saint has a ſovereign power over ſerpents, 9725 dg ) See 
becauſe every body ſince thirteen hundred years affirms [A] to have ſeen the marvellous effects the gm of . — 
of it.... and becauſe he had the bappineſi to ſee ſome of them himſelf (F). He queſtions much Page Page 1 Bib 
the truth of a certain tradition, that runs at Riom, touching this Saint, viz. that when he (f) mi. 101 
| travelled lo Rome on foot, the Sun attended him as a ſervant, carrying his gloves and cloak 0e) Cer 
over his head like an umbrello, during the great beat, and in bad weather to keep off os 2 
(b) So by — rain (g). This tradition is accounted ſo certain in that country, that St. Amable's picture is (g) bid. 103 Franck 
Satyr. 5. l. 2. ſeldom drawn without his gloves and cloak being repreſented hanging in the air by a Sun-beam. TR 
ver 200, favs Credat Fudeus Apelles (b, ſays he, non ego. This ſuffices to give this article the form 
better agrees with this Dictionary requires, without adding any reflections of my own. The bare rehearſal (e) ln 
COT of ſuch things is a heap of errors. 


[4] Every body fince 1300 years affirms to have 


ſeen the marvellous effefts of it.) This computation 


does not agree with what we read in the next page, 
viz. that St. Gregory of Tours lived but about fifty 


or ſixty years after St. Amable. It is uſeleſs to prove 


that the meaning of theſe words is not, that he was 
born fifty or ſixty years after that Saint; it being 
very plain they import, that he was a grown man 
fifty or ſixty years after St. Amable's death. Accord- 
ing to this, the death of that Saint muſt have hap- 


ned about the beginning of the fixth Century ; 
8 Gregory of Tours lived but about fifty two years, 
and died in 594 (1). Now if about the end of the (1) Loble ©, 
ſeventeenth Century, the miracles of the Saint of S. Ecc ” 
Riom had been ſeen for the ſpace of 1300 years, he 7; a. 
muſt have flouriſhed about the end of the fourth... his death in 
Century; and if fo, it cannot be ſaid, that a man the year 59% 
el twenty, in 562, lived fifty or ſixty years after 

im. 


GFAMALTHEUS (ATTILIUS), was born of a family in Italy, eminent for 
having produced men of the greateſt merit and learning, and was the ſon of Jerom 
Amaltheus, and nephew of John Baptiſta, both of them diſtinguiſhed for their admi- 


rable talent in Poetry. But Attilius left the glory of excelling in that branch of pole 
Learning to his father and his uncle, and 11. — himſelf to the graver ſtudies of C 


ivil 


and Canon Law, and that of Divinity, in all which he made a noble progreſs. His 
a application 


Fl 


(4) 1 1636. 


%) See the Epi- fuſed (5) 3 and, no doubt, bettered his condition in ſuch a manner, that he had no rea- 
complain of his not being Profeſſor at Leyden. The firſt book he publiſhed 
was a ſpecimen of a very fine deſign, viz. to cenſure the vulgate tranſlation, which the 
Council of Trent has declared authentic. Before his whole deſign was executed, he pub- 
be) Corſura Vul- liſhed a Criticiſm upon the tranſlation of the Pentateuch (c). This was what raiſed 
him to the rank of an author (d). While he was carrying on this Criticiſm, 


tle Dedicatory of {4 
D 


rus Biblicus: 


rata Lating edt + 


#/aufe. 


buried in the church of Jeſus. 


A] Which offfce he diſtharged with great ap- 
His fagacity atid the extent of genius was 
very remarkable; nor was his integrity thro' his 
whole conduct leſs admired. He never ſold, any 
favour of decree, but acted ſolely upon the vii 
of merit, without the leaſt regard to any ist 
conſideration. He never ſhewed by a ſingle in- 
Nance, that his mind was aQuated by the motives 
of intereſt. Theſe virtues raiſed his character ſo pro- 
digiouſly high in the opinion of the world, that 
every one conſidered him as 4 perſon ſent immediate- 
ly from heaven for the benefit of mankind. His 
charity: to the poor was the moſt diffuſive imagina- 
ble; and his bounty was particularly Extended; to 
thoſe, who left the Proteſtant Religion, ahd were re- 
conciled to the Church of Rome. This a pears from 
2 Letter of his to Cardinal Bellarmin, wk had de- 
fired, him to aſſiſt one of the ne converts in his ne- 
ceflities, His anſwer was, that if he had an eſtate 
of an hundred thouſarid crowns a year, he would 
freely beſtow ninety five thouſand of them in the 
ſupport and encouragement of ſuch perſons. Ni- 
cius Erythræus, who is a writer extremdly devoted 
to the Church of Rome, was particularly pleaſed with 
this laſt inſtance of Amaltheus's charity in favour of 
that Church. We ſhall give that author's words, in 


| which the character aboytmentioned is contained. 


Quam provinciam ita gelt, ut ingenium agnoſce- 
rent omnes, animi imtegritatem ſuſciperent, abſti ne n- 
tiam admiratione proſequerentur. Nullum beneficiumn, 


num detretum vendebat, grati fere omnia _dabat. 
Nullum appetentis atimi fignum præbebat. Duam-' 
obrem eum omnes, tangzam d cœlo delupſum, intus- 
bantur. Incredibili erat erga pauperes beneficentia, 
&. in cot preſertim, qui ex hereticorum caſtris in 
noſtra prefidia confugiſſent ; de ow in quadam 
ad Cardinalem Bellarminum epiftola, à quo ripdtus 
fuerat, nut cujuſpiam iſerum neteſitatibys Adem. 
ret, i mihi, inguit, centam atinuas aurtorum millia 
contingerent, nonaginta quingue iftorum uſibus aſſig- 
narem (1). $ | 

[LB] Spent the remainder of his life in 4 moſt ex- 
emplary munner.] He devoted himſelf wholly- to 
God and to works of piety ; he uſed to frequent the 
Society of the 3 of the Virgin Mary in 
the college of the Jeſuits; and even condeſcended 
to viſit the Hoſpitals in perſon; where it was his 
cuſtom to wait upon the ſick, make their beds him- 
ſelf, give them their food, and perform many other 
even of the loweſt offices of charity to them. In 
this marner he lived till old age putan end to his 
days: Romam reverſus, totum ſe Deo ac pietatis ofe- 
ribus tratidit ; Sodalitatem B. V. Aſumptæ in domo 
profeſſa Sct. Feſu frequentabat, Neſocomia adibat, 
grotantium cabilia circuibat, iique = manu leftos 
fternebat, cibum prebebat, atque alia, quantumvis 
fordida, pietatis officia præſtabat; in guibus operibus 
ſenex eft mortuus ; atque in Aide nominis Feſu- ſepul- 
tura affettus (2). 


Ll 


 AMAMA (SIXTINUS) Profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue in the Univerſity of 


Franeker, was a man of very great learning. He was born in Frieſland, and had ſtu- 


died under Druſius [4]. The Univerſity of Leyden, which is ever endeavouring to 


rob the neighbouring Univerſities of their beſt Profeſſors, by offering them lar 


er ſa- 


laries; tried to draw him away from the Univerſity of Franeker (a), with a deſign to 


ſubſt itute him to Erpenius, who had been one of the moſt ſkilful men of his age in the 


Oriental Languages. Amama did not refuſe this offer, yet he did not accept of it, 
but upon condition his ſuperiors in Frieſland ſhould grant him leave, which they re- 


849 


(1) Us: ſupra» 


T. (2) Idem, ibid; 


(4) Te Sri. 
cante (lays he to 
Gomarus) pri- 
mus ille adoleſcen- 
tie mee fartus 
in dias lumints 


oras prodiit. 


tonts Pentateuchi « | 5 | he was Anti-Barb. Bib- 
Funckere 1620, Obliged to take in hand another work, which was to collate the Dutch tranſlation of the g 25. char 
nh ripture with the Originals, and the exacteſt tranſlations. That tranſlation had been be had publifhed 

done from Luther's German verſion. He gave the publick an account of his labour in . 4 


(i) in 1623. à work, which appeared (e) at Amſterdam in the vulgar tongue, and was entitled Bybelſebe Pim: 34 *. 
Conferentie, and is mentioned in the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary [BJ. Amama be in ge. 


was ſo much taken up with the care of collating, that the publiſhing of that work, * 
and of ſome grammatical pieces, diverted him a long time from applying himſelf to nt fte 
the 


[4] Anama ſtudied under Drufius.) This appears 
plain from ſeveral paſſages of the Anti-Barbarus 
Biblicus. As to Sineſius, whoſe: diſciple he is ſaid to 


| have been in the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary, 


I own he is altogether a ſtranget to me, and I que- 
ſtion much whether he is known in the united Pro- 
vinces. | | 

[ZI This work is mentioned in the Supplement to 
Moreri's Dictionary,] We read in this Supplement, 
that, according to Mr. Simon, Sixti#us Amama's 
main aim in that book was, to ſbeto that the Dutch 
Bible, which the Proteſtants of the Low Countries 
uſed, and had been tranſlated from Luther's German 
tranflation, was full of faults 3; which; it is added, 
be male appear very plain. To give a fuller infor- 


mation as to this matter, I muſt relate the very words 


of the author that are here quoted. The Proteſtants 
of the Low Countries, ſays Mr. Simon in his Letter to 
Mr. P. relating to the inſpiration of the holy Scrip- 
tures, page 10, groutded their reformation only upon 
a Dutch arion, whith had been done from that 
of Luther ; but at laſt. ... reſolved to go about a 
new tranſlation. For that purpoſe Sixtinus Amama 
wrote & book in Dutch, entiltd eee Conferen- 
tie, where be ſhews at length, that it was neceſſary 
a new Bible ſhould be publiſhed for the «{2 of the 
Dutch Churches. He afferts, that the Dutch tran/- 
lation, which was nſed in their church and had 
been done from that of Luther, contained in ſome 
places _ faults than verſes, cubich be * - 
a 4 
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Sun. Ama- the cenſure of the vulgate (/), which he was ready to reſume, when he heard that. 


ma, Anti-Barb. 


Fadi. b. 160, Marinus Marſennus had confuted his critical remarks on the firſt lx chapters of Ge- 
neſis [C]. Upon this, laying aſide every thing elſe, he applied himſelf entirely to 
make good his Criticiſm againſt the remarks of that Cenſor. This anſwer. is one of 
the pieces contained ia his Anti-Barbarus Biblicus, which he publiſhed in 1628. The 
other pieces are his cenſure of the vulgate on the Hiſtorical Books of the Old Teſta- 


ment, on Job, the Pſalms, and the Books of Solomon: to which are added ſome Diſ. 
ſertations on particular ſubjects ; particularly, one on the famous paſſage of the Proverbs; 
Te Lord created me in the beginning of all his ways, wherein he ſhews, that thoſe who 


accuſed Druſius of favouring Arrianiſm were notorious ſlanderers. The Anti-Barbarus 
Biblicus was to contain two parts, and each part three books; but the author publiſhed 
only the firſt, which was reprinted after his death [D], and the fourth book was added 
to it, compriſing the criticilm of the vulgate upon Iſaiah and Jeremiah. It is impoſ- 


ſible to ward the blows he levels again 


the vulgare, or give a fatisfaftory anſwer to 


the reaſons whereby he ſhews the neceſſity of recurring to the originals. This is what 


few learned men of the Church of Rome 


the reputation of their laſt council, that it did not pretend to ſubmit the originals to 


deny; all they aim at is to maintain, for 


the authority of the vulgate. Whether this can be honeſtly ſaid, is a queſtion foreign 
to my ſubject. Our Sixtinus recommended fo earneſtly the 1 of the original lan- 
gn 


guages of the Bible, that ſome Synods, moved with the wei 


his reaſons, decreed 


that ſuch only ſhould be admitted to the Miniſtry as underſtood, at leaſt in ſome de- 
gree, the Hebrew and Greek text of the Scripture [EJ. I muſt not omit, among his 
other commendations, the zeal he ſhewed for rooting out a vice that preyailed as much 
in the Univerſity of Franeker as in the Univerſities of Germany, I mean the vice of 
drunkenneſs [ Vj, which he inveighed againſt, with great energy, in a publick ſpeech which 


that wark a great many inftanter. At p. i1, Mr. Simon 
writes thus, . . 1t is true that the Calviniſts of the Low 
Countries jected their antient tranſlation, and compoſed 
a new one. But if they followed, in the new tranſ- 
lation, the method Sixtinus Amama propoſed in his 
Bybelſche  Conferentie, it can by no means be ex- 
a#; for in his emendations he is only directed by 
Pagninus, TFanius and Tremellius, the Bible of Zu- 
rick, the French Bible of Geneva, the German of Pij- 
cator, the Spaniſh of Cyprianus de Valera, the Ita- 
lian of Diodati, the 2 1 of Geneva, and other 
modern tranflations t.. full of fautts. 

[C] When he heard that Marinus Merſennus had 
confuted his critical remarks on the- fix firſt chapters 
of Genefis.] He heard it from Mr. Rivet; and if 
ie had not acquainted him with it, he might have 
been a long time without knowing any thing of the 
matter. He had never heard before that there was 
ſuch a man as Father Merſennus. He writes thus in 

1) It is dated his Epiſtle Dedicatory (1). Ab/que te fuifſet, Cl. 

the 25th of Dec. Rivete, nomen Merſenni, gui VI priorum Geneſeos ca- 

2606, pitum adverſus meas ſtricturas ſuſcepit patrocinium, 

etiamnum juxta cum ignariſſimis ignaraſſem. Tu pri- 

mus mihi indicium, tu voluminis copiam feciſti, tu ad 

modeſtam & manſuetam replicationem hortamentis tuis 

me animaſti. i. e. Without you I had been entirely 

ignorant of the name of Merſennus, who under- 

took the defence of the fix firſt chapters of Gene- 

« fis againſt my. criciciſm. You gave me the firſt no- 

* rice of it, you procured me the book, and you 

*« encouraged me to a modeſt and civil reply.” I 

am ſurprized he omitted in his Arti-barbarus the 

forerunner of his anſwer ; for he had publiſhed it in 

| 1627, under this title, Epiſtola wpod)opme; ad Marinum 

(2) See Catalg. Merſennum (2). Mr. Crenius has inſerted it in the 
Biblinthece Ox third part of his Animadverſiones (3). 

mrenſes, where in- [D] It cas reprinted after bis death.) At Frane- 

ircad of ee ker in 1656, 4to. This is the edition Mr. Baillet 

Marſennam. ſpeaks of in his Arnti's Vol. II. pag. 31 j: J muſt 

(3) Printed at mot omit, ſays he, the Anti-Barbarus, which a Pro- 

Leyden in 1698. fer of Hebrew in the Univerſity of Franeker in 

Frieſland, named Sixtinus Amama, publiſhed in 1656, 

4, upen the text of the Holy Scripture, in the town 

where be taught, .. The many ſhort diſſertations 

and diſcourſes this work is filled with do not make 

its mn very r 1 that his Criticiſm 

: upon the Pentateuch of the Vulgate, together with 

2 _ bis notes In Libros Hiſtoricos, ; vor bog Proverbia, 

See Biblictheea EF Euleſiaffen, which had never been 5 have 


novirum Libro- Leen inſerted in the new edition of the great Cri- 
rum lor Tuly and tics (4). 

Aug by” a i f 
NOT oy f [E] S:me Syneds moved with the weight of bi; rea- 


"4 


he made in 1621, He gave ſuch ſatisfaction to thoſe of Frieſland, that after his death, 


which 


fons decreed, that ſuch only ſhould be admitted to the 
Miniſtry, as underſtood, at leaft in ſome degree, the 
Hebrew and Greek text of the Scripture.) The words 
of the Act that was made upon this by the Synod of 
Frieſland held at Harlingeras in 1624, are as follow: 
Decretum eſt ut in poſterum Theologiee candidati quot- 
quot ad examen Miniſterii Etcleſ. admitti deſidera - 
bunt, præter teſtimonia Senatus Academici & Theols- 
giæ Profeſſorum exhibeant etiam teſtimonia Profeſſo- 
rum Ebree & Grate linguæ, guibus doceant ſe in 
prædictis linguis eos ſaltem progreſſus feciſſe, ut ori- 
ginalem veteris novique teſtamenti tantum mediocriter 
pofſint intelligere, utque in claſſe iſta, cujus examini ſe 


efferant, ejus quoque rei ſpecimen edere teneantur (5). (5) It is put 
i. e. It is decreed that from henceforth ſuch Can- the Anti-Borba- 
« didates of Divinity as ſhall deſire to be admitted % Ban 


„to the examination for the Eccleſiaſtical Miniſtry, 
* ſhall produce not only the teſtimonies of the A- 
cademical Senate and of the Profeſſors of Divinity, 
„but alſo the teſtimonies of the Greek and He- 
„brew Profeſſors, importing that they have made 
„ ſuch a progreſs at leaſt in thoſe tongues, as to 
% have gained a moderate knowledge of the ori- 
„ ginal text of the Old and New Teſtament, and 
„that; they ſhall be obliged to give a proof of it 
in the claſs, wherein they offer themſelves to 
examination.“ It appears from the ſame Act, that 


this commendable reſolution was owing to Ama- 


ma's Supplex Pareneſis, whereof a great many 
co ard 1 5 diſperſed among the memders of the 
embly. 

[F] I muſt not omit the zeal be ſbewed for rooting 
drunkenneſs out of the Univerſity of Francker.] The 
vigorous reſolutions that were taken againſt that 
are not to be chiefly aſcribed to Sixtinus Ama- 
ma : he indeed contributed much to them; and 
had he only exhoried, and publicly congratulated 
thoſe who cleared the Univerſity xr f ſuch an abuſe, 
he would deſerve. great commendations. He owns 
that Ameſius Profeſſor of Divinity and Hackting 
Profeſſor of Logic being admitted into the Acade- 
mical Senate, and finding themſelves ſupported by 
the Rector of the Univerſity, undertook, with great 
courage and equal ſucceſs, the reforming of that 
diſorder. He congratulates them on that account, 
and dedicates to them his Oration De Barbarie mo- 
rum. The reader will be glad to hear how he ex- 
pores himſelf, and what difficulties the Reformers 

ad to ſtruggle with. Ad primam occaftonem . . . in- 
trepidis & commaſculatis animis horrendas illas & 
feroces belluas, ebrietatem & licentiam, que hic .- 
oulabantur, ex Academia ejeciſtis, as Chriftianam di/- 


ciplinam 


printed twice · 


(6) dit 
ma in 1 
r. A. 
bari Bi 


(a) 


which happened in December 1629 (g); they ſhewed- themſelves very generous to his & There fe 
children, as Nicholas Amama, who was one of them, acknowledges in the Epiſtle De- Kals H 


dicatory of a book [G. 


ciplinam jam deſperatum, Deo ſupra quam à quoguani 
ſperari | patuiſſet benedicente, Academiæ redonaſtis. 
Cujas preclari & elerna gratitudine digniſſimi fa- 
cinoris, ficuti invidiam apud diſſolutam & barbaram 
javentutem ſuſtinuiſtis, & quaſi præpilatis baſtis ob- 
ecki fuiſtis foli, ita & ægriſinum cenſjea, ut vobis 
＋ pre aliis tam egregii operis gloria fic tran- 


(6) Stn. Ama- ſcribatur (6). i. e. * You have with intrepid and man- 


ma in Prælimi- 
ner. Anti-Har- 


bur Biblici. 


Perrier fignifies a i 
lefier ſpecies of 
Nobility» The 


proteſſion of 


dealer in glaſs 


ble among the 
French; and a 
man does net de- 
baſe his quality 
by engaging in it · 


ry of Trevoux 


in the word 


Verrien 


(a) p. 107. 


« ly minds caſt out of the Univerſity thoſe abomina- 
« ble and ſavage beaſts, Drunienneſs and Licentiouſ- 


« net, that had their dens here, and have reſtored 


*« Chriſtian Diſcipline that. had been deſpaired of, 
« God giving a greater bleſſing than could have 
« been hoped for by any man. Of which glo- 
« rious deed that delerves everlaſting gratitude as 
„ you have born the envy from the diſſolute 
% and barbarous youth, and have alone expoſed 
« your ſelves to their darts; ſo I think it very juſt, 
« that the principal glory ſhould be aſcribed to you.” 
He relates moſt hideous things concerning the de- 
bauchery that reigned in ſome Univerſities. All 
the new comers were enrolled in the ſervice of Bac- 


FAMAND (MARK ANTHONY GERARD, SIEUR DE SAINT) a French 
Poet of the 17th Century, was born at Roan in Normandy about the end of the year 
1594. as he informs us himſelf in one of his Triolets (a), which was written in the year (=) 2:ard /'2r 
1549, where he tells us, that he ſhould enter into the fifty ſixth year of his age at the , J 
cloſe of that year. Several authors have pretended, that he was the ſon of a Gentil- vn duxionc 
() Geniilberme homme Verrier (b) 3 but this ſtory is ſufficiently refuted by what he informs us himſelf" 

n the Epiſtle Dedicatory to the third part of his works, that his father commanded a 

fquadron of ſhips in the ſervice of Queen Elizabeth of England for two and twenty 

ears together, and that he was for three whole years priſoner in the Black Tower at 
[7-rrier] is no- Conſtantinople. Beſides he tells us, that his two brothers had been killed in a battle 
againſt the Turks, and that the youngeſt of them had been Cornet-Colonel of a 
French regiment under Guſtavus the Great King of Sweden, - afterwards Captain 
of a Ship under Count Harcourt, and at laſt Colonel of a French regiment of 
See the Pictiona- foot in the ſervice of the Republic of Venice. He obſerves there, that the name 
of his family was Gerard; and therefore it is an error in Baillet and other wri- 
ters to give it only as his Chriſtian name. His whole life was almoſt ſpent in a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of travels [A] ; which, if we believe the celebrated Monſieur Boileau, 
was of no great advantage to his fottune [BJ. We have a conſiderable number of 


[4] His while life was almoſt ſpent in 's continual | 


ſucteſſion of travels.) He informs us of this in the 
Pretace to his works, where he tells us, that he had 
never ſtudied, and was entirely ignorant of the La- 
tin tongue. It is true, continues he, the conver- 


„ ſation which I have had with Gentlemen, and 


<« the variety of curious things which I have ſeen 
i my travels, as well in Europe as in Africa and 
America, joined to the ſtrong inclination which 
] have had from my earlieſt years to Poetry, have 
« ſupplied the want of ſtudy in me.” He values 
hiiaſelf likewiſe in the Preface to is Poem, intitled, 
Moyſe. Sauvi, upon his never having paſs'd thro” 
the Ferula, in hopes that his readers would have ſome 
xegard to that conſideration, and treat his errors with 
the more indulgence. But ſeveral. of the Criticks 
have ſhewn, that he was extremely miſtaken in that 
point. It appears alſo from his Poems, that in his 
youth he had ſeen Africa and America ; that in the 


year 1643 he was in England in the retinue of 


Count Harcourt, Embaſſador Extraordinary from the 
Court of France; that in 1647 he was at Colioure 
in Rouſſillon ; and that he ſent the ſame year part 
of his Moyſe Saut to the Queen of Poland. is 
Queen was Mary Louiſa de Gonzaga, who was mar- 
ried in 1645 to Ladiſlas Sigiſmond King of Poland, 


and in 1649 to Caſimir brother and ſucceſſor of 


Ladiſlas. Saint Amand made intereſt at that time 
for the place of Gentleman in ordinary of the cham- 
ber to that Princeſs, which he obtained two years af- 
ter, viz. in 1649. The Abbe de Marolles in his 
Memoirs (1), claims the honour of having procured 
him this place with a penſion of three thouſand 
liyres. He (et out for Poland the ſame year, but 


| 


* 


, 
| 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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makes him live in 
16 30, and F. Mo- 
— _ ſuppoſes 
|; - N Is £Xercitat. 
chus, and forced to ſwear, with certain ſolemin cere- #i/ice, Part 1, 
monies; by a wooden ſtatue of St, Stephen, that F. 2 chat he 
they would ſpend all their money. If any one hap Ein — Gorge 
pened to have more regard to the oath he had taken mittaken. * 
to the Rector of the Univerſity, than to the ſuppoſel 
oath to Bacchus, the debauched Students plagued 
him to ſuch a degree that he was obliged either to 
leave the Univerſity, or give himſelf up to the ſame 
vices, He has anneted ta his Oration ſome Frag- 
ments of the complaints of Alſtedius upon the ſame 
ſubject. Bellarmin inveighs in his 2oth Sermon a- 
gainſt the ſame vice of drunkenneſs; which reigned 
in the Univerſity of Louvain (3)- (7) Amama 
[G] A. Nicholas Amama acknowledges in the Epi- takes notice of it 
file Dedicatory to a book.) This book was printed in —— _ 
1651, 8vo, containing pages 600, and entitled, Di/- re © vio. 
ſertationum Marinarum Decas. The author ſhews a tion De Ebrie- 
eat deal of erudition, and often departs from Ati- rare. 
otle, without being attach'd to the principles of the 
modern Philoſophy. He has reformed the very Or- 


thograpliy. 
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miſcellaneous 


. * 
being taken priſoner by the Scouts of St. Omers, he 
was carried to that town; where he continued 
for ſome tinie in priſon ; ſo that he did not reach 
Poland till 1650. He did not ſtay there long, fof 
he returned to France the year following, = | ſpent 
the reſt of his days at Paris. It is not known when 
he took the voyages to Africa and America above- | 
mentioned (2). n (2) Mem. — 
LB] Was of no' great advantage ts his fortune. f 1 
The Veiſes of that celebrated Poet are as fol- 4% es, tom. 14. 
lows (3). p. 354» 355+ 
Se Ss (3} Satyr 1. 
Saint Amand weut du tiel que ſa peine en partage, 
L' habit qu'il eut fur lui fut ſon ſeul heritage : 
Un lit & deux placets compoſoient tout ſon bien, 
On, pour en mieux parler, Saint Amand navoit rien. 
Mais quoi, las de trainer une vie importante, 
Il engagea ce rien pour chercher la fortune: 
Et tout chargé de vers, qu'il devoit mettre au jour, 
Conduit d'un vain eſpoir il parut @ la cour. 
Pn arriva-t-il enfin de ſa Muſe abuſce ? 
Ten revint touvert de bontt Ede riſte, 
Et la fitore au retour, terminant ſon deſtin, 
Fit per avance en lui ce qu" auroit fait la faim. 


| That is : 

** What but his vein had St. Amand from fate? 

* The cloaths he ad on him were his whole eltate; 
A bed, and two or three old ſtools were all 
The goods he properly his own cou'd call. 

But in a fitter phraſe I might have ſaid, 

He 'ad nothing of his own, nor ever had: 

« Yet tit'd with a vexatious life, he pawns 
That nothing, and for court preferment 28 


A jThither 


1 
1 
4 ; 
in 
i 
1 
i 
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miſcellaneous Poems of this author [CJ, the greateſt part of which are of the comic 
or burleſque, and the gallant or amorous kind. But we find ſome among them, which 
ſhew us that he had not entirely abandoned himſelf to his pleaſures and the irregularity 
of his imagination; and it is ſaid that he was reclaimed from his debaucheries in the 
latter part of his life. Some perſons aſcribed this reformation of his to the diſtreſs ot 
his circumſtances, which prevented him from indulging himſelf in ſo extravagant a 
ea, Ju. manner as before (c). We ſee ſtrong marks of his devotion in his Sanzas upon Mr. 


* | (F) Hil 
N . yi Corneille's tranſlation of the Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, which are the laſt and beſt verſes 5 
Part 2» A. which he publiſhed (d). Mr. Broſſette in his notes upon Boileau tells us, that Saint (4) Bi. 4 E 

ald. Amand wrote a Poem upon the Moon, in which he paid a compliment to Lewis XIV e 
7733. of France, and particularly upon his {kill in ſwimming, for that King, while he was nary © 4 | 
young and lived at St. German's, uſed to exerciſe himlelf in ſwimming in the Seine, Tall. & My 
But the King could not bear this Poem to be read over to him; which diſgrace touched ton. 1. 6g. 
the author fo ſenſibly, that he did not furvive it long. However this be, it is certain 1 aris 1733. pa 

that he died in 1661, being ſixty ſeven years of age. The Abbe Olivet (e) Ig: ==rh 6% hit, 71 

\ ; | | f 4 | Longin. 


Remargues & des 
Additions de Mir. 


7 Vol. 2-p. 88. 
edit. 3. Amftcrs 


© Thither to make his fortune he repairs, 

« And loads of rhymes, to recommend him, bears, 
ce But how came off the bubbl'd Muſe at laſt? 

«© Why badly, and the future 's like the paſt. 

e Cover'd with ſhame and laughter he returns: 
In vain his loſs of time and trouble mourns. 

A fever ſeizes him, and ends his days, 


„Which hunger elſe had done, with all his bays.” 


The Abbe Olivet obſerves, that there is not per- 


haps any other foundation for this Satyr than Monſr. 
Boileau's imagination, who thought without doubt, 
that the mentioning a name ſo well known as that 
of St. Amand's, would render his narration the more 
lively and poignant. For our author's Poems ſhew, 
that he did not wait ſo long before he ſollicited the 
favour of the Court, or publiſhed the Verſes, which 


4) H:/. 4:1 Ae. he had written with that view (4). However his po- 
vanc. par M. verty was generally acknowledged; and this was 
Peliſſen avec de: chiefly occaſioned by his * manner of life, 


ſince it appears, that he had ſufficient to ſupport him- 


It may not be impropet to obſerve here, that tho* 


there are great faults in all his Poems, yet he had the 
talent of reading them in ſo agreeable a manner, 
that every one was charmed with them ; and it was 
our author, whom Gombaud intended in theſe verſes : 


Tes vers ſont beaux, quand tu les dis, 

Mais ce neſt rien quand je les lis 3 

Tu ne jeux pas joujours en dire, 

Fai en done que je puiſſt lire. 

| | hat is, 

«« Sweet is your verſe, when by your ſelf 'tis read 3 

„But when J read it, all its charms are fled - 
Since you're not always preſent to rehearſe, 

«© To make me read, give ſpirit to your verſe.” 


II. Stances fur la grass de la Reine de Pulogne & 

de Suede, 1650. i. e. © Stanzas upon the pregnancy 

of the Queen of Poland and Sweden.” ere are 

ſix Stanza's of nine verſes each. III. Moe ſauvt, 
e 


Idyle Heroique ; i. e. Moſes ſaved, an Heroic Idyl- 


Abbe Oliver. p. ſelf, if he had obſerved the bounds of moderation (5). lium.” ris, 1653, in 4to, and in 1660, in 12mo. 
331. edit- 2. Paris [CJ We have a tonfiderable number of miſcellaneous This Poem at firſt had a great many admirers. Thoſe, 
1730. Poems of this author.) His works are as follows: who valued themſelves upon being eſteemed good 
(s) Mem. * I. Les Ouvres du Sieur de Saint Anand; i. e. The Judges, extoll'd it highly, not excepting even Mon- 
8 % % Works of the Sieur de Saint Amand;“ Paris in fieur Chapelain himſelf, who calls this piece a ſpeal- 
4to, three volumes; the firſt in 1627, the ſecond in ing Pifure (8). But it has fince fallen into great (8) Paine 
1643, and the third in 1649. Theſe Poems have contempt, aud Monſieur Boileau had it in view, Parlante. Se 374 
been reprinted ſeveral times. Solitude, an Ode, when he wrote as follows (9): 8 2 Ape 
which is one of the firſt of them, is his beſt piece, | celle Rer 1 
(6) Reflexi»s in the opinion of Mr. Boileau (6) ; but there is one N'imitez pas ce fou, qui decrivant les mers, (09) Art. Poetiqu word . 
Critigues ſur defect in it, which is, that in the midſt of a great Et peignant, au milieu de leurs flots entr' ouvert, Chant. 3. ver. * 
Lengin. number of very agreeable images, the author pre- L'Hebreu ſauvi du Joug de ſes injuſtes maitret, 
ſents to the reader very unſeaſonably the moſt ſhoc- Met pour les voir paſſer les 2 aux fenetres, 127 
ing objects in nature, toads, ſnails with all the Peint le petit enfant, gui va, ſaute, revient, . 
froth about them, the skeleton of a man, who had Et joyeux à ſa nere offre un caillou gu'il tient; 25 
hang'd himſelf, and other things of that nature. Sur de trop vains * ceſt arreter la vie. 
_— 
La branle la ſquelzte horrible Nor imitate that fool, who to deſpribe 
D'un pauvre Amant qui ſe pendit. The wond'rous marcitds of the choſen tribe, 
hat is, 4 Plac'd on the ſides, to ſee their armies paſs, (f) 
— There ſhakes the dreadful skeleton The fiſhes ſtaring thro' the liquid glaſs ; Caſa, 
« Of a poor lover, who had hang'd himſelf,” «« Delſcrib'd a child, who with his little hand, mens 
| «« Pick'd up the ſhining pebbles from the ſand. 283 


Stephen Bachot, Phyſician to the King, tranſlated it 
into Latin Verſe, and it is publiſhed in that language 
with the French original oppoſite to it, in a book of 
that author's entitled, Parerga ſeu hore ſubſecive, 
Paris, 1686, in 12mo. In the third volume of St. 
Amand's works there is a very remarkable piece; it 
is a petition to the Chancellor Seguier for a privilege 
tor inaking glaſs, which he preſented to him about 
the year 1638. It is not known upon what account 
he ask'd it, or whether he obtained it. This might 
12 give occaſion to the Poet Maynard to call 
im 4 Gentleman of Glaſs in the following Epigram: 


Votre Nobleſſe eft mince, + 
Car ce weſt pas d'un Prince, 
Daphnis, qe vous ſortts ; 
Gentilbomme de verre, 

Si vous tombex à terre, 

Adieu les gualitex. 


In the Menagiana (7) we find this Epigram, with ſome 
little variation; for the fourth verſe is placed firſt, 
and in the fifth line where is par terre inſtead of à 
terre. 


Such objects are too mean to ſtay our ſight.” 
Sir WILLIAM SOAMES. 


The ſame writer likewiſe, in his reflection upon the 
eighth chapter of Longinus, (wherein the latter ob- 
ſerves, that it ſpoils all, to dwell long upon little 
things,) remarks the ſame fault in our Poet in chooſ- 
ng ſuch low and trifling circumſtances, inſtead of 
enlarging upon the many great ones, which ſo noble 
a ſubject offered to him. He remarks alſo, that he ſeems 


to place the fiſh at the window in the following 
yerles : | 


Et Ia, pres des ramparts gue lil peut tranſ- 


percer 


Les poiſons tbabis les regardent paſſer. 
That is, 
« There near the walls, thro' which the eye may 


% pierce, 


The wond'ring fiſh look'd out, and ſa them pals,” 


There is no body, continues the Critic, but Monſieur 
Perrault, who does not perceive ſomething _ 
«i e 


1 
{ - 
* .- 
BS. x , 1 
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death in the latter end of the year 1660; but as he tells us that he lived ſixty ſeven 
years, and it appears above that he was born about the end of the year 1594, we muſt 
fix it in the year 1661, Thoſe writers who place his death in 1659, are guilty of an 


error ſtill more flagrant (e). He was received a member into the French Academy g. nem. pro 
from the firſt foundation of it by Cardinal Richelieu in the year 1633. And Mr. {rv + "Hp 


- . - - ; . 4 1 de H Fl 
0 Hm. d LA. Peliſſon informs us (/), that in the year 1637, he deſired and obtained leave to be ex- 9 
2 Fab. cuſed from the obligation of making a ſpeech in his turn, according to the regulation 388. ct. 4: 

2 101. | 


which had been made in that point, on condition that he ſhould compile, as he himſelf *** 77" 
had offered, the comic part of the Dictionary, which the Academy had undertaken, 

and ſhould collect the groteſque and burleſque terms. This was a taſk very ſuitable to 

him; for it appears by his writings, that he was extremely converſant in that kind of 
language, of which he ſeems to have made a compleat collection among the markets 


© P 
and taverns, and places, where the lower rank of people reſort. Monſieur Boileau 


08) Reflexions acknowledges (g), that he had genius enough for works of low humour and ſatyr, and 
Critique ſor that we find even in his ſerious writings ſeveral happy ſtrokes of wit; but the Critick (4) Seri. fir 
Locle adds, that he ſpoils all by the mean and trivial circumſtances which he every | where 79: ee 


4 8 8 ' ii: . Autenr 
makes uſe of. Mr. Roſleau likewiſe is of opinion (, that he has written ſeveral good FP Pp Y 


things amongſt a great many others, which are inordinately dull and inſipid. 75˙ 


«* cal in theſe two verſes, by which one would think „ makes them the chief object of his pleaſantry in 
« the fiſh had hired windows to ſtand at, and ſee © his laſt Dialogue.” IV. Stances d M. Corneille fur 
e the Hebrews paſs, This is the more ridiculous, /on Imitation de Feſus Chriſt; i. e. Stanzas to 
«« becauſe fiſh hardly ſee any thing thro' the water; © Monſieur Corneille upon his Imitation of Jeſus 
„their eyes being ſo placed, that if their heads had * Chriſt.” Paris 1656, in 4to. There are ſeventy 
* been out of the walls, they could not very eafily Stanza's of fix verſes each. V. Rome riditule. which 
&* have diſcovered the march of the Iſraelites. Not- is publiſhed in the Collection of his works, was,print- 
„ withſtanding which Monſieur Perrault pretends to ed ſeveral times ſeparately or with other works of [ 
« juſtify theſe Verſes, but by ſuch trifling arguments, the ſame kind, in 4to and 12mo (10). There is an (10) Mem. per L 
« that in reality I ſhould think it would be an abuſe Italian tranſlation of it, which is printed. Mr. ſervir, Sc. pag. 
& of paper, if I made uſe of it to anſwer them. I Chapelain in his MS. Letters, quoted by the Abbe 362. 
ce ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf with referring him to Olivet (11), obſerves, that this piece was printed (4) e, fler 
„ the compariſon Longinus mentions here out clandeſtinely at Paris in 1643, and that the Printer HP. edgy 
4 of Homer. He may there ſee with what art this was thrown into priſon. There was likewiſe aſcrib- genic Franc. ave: 
4% divine Poet cloſes the great circumſtances, and ed to him a ſatyrical piece againſt the French Aca- des Remargues 
« gathers them together. Yet I queſtion whether demy, entitled The Comedy of the Academy; but it ds Additions 2 
„ he will conſent to this truth ; for he is particu- appeared afterwards to be written by Monſieur St. M. F ARS d'O- 


. wore a I; 617. edit, 
« larly offended with Homer's compariſons, and Evremont (12). a ＋ * 


AMASEUS (ROMULUS) Profeſſor of Greek and Latin at Bologna in the ſix- 
teenth Century [A], and Secretary to that Senate (a), gained great reputation by his («See note [ 3}. 
learning and employments. He was originally of Bologna, but born at Udine in 
Friuli. Pope Paul III invited him to Rome, and made him Preceptor to his grandſor! 
N (5) And not his Alexander Farneſe (5). He was afterwards employed in affairs of greater conſequence, 
. and ſent to the courts of the Emperor, of the Princes of the Empire, and of Poland. 
5 ward Nepzs in No man of learning was more eſteemed at Rome than he, during the Pontificate of 
gage Julius III, whom he ſerved in quality of Secretary. His tranſlation of Pauſanias, and 
{c) The expedi- Of a work of Aenopbon (c), prove that he underſtood well the Greek tongue. He wrote 
tim of Cyrus whe alſo a volume of Orations, and Scholas duas de ratione inſtituendi. The two books, in 
* which he ſhews, that the Latin tongue is preferable to the Italian, were never printed (d). (4) Thumn, 
Some ſay he died in 1558, being Key nine years old [B]. He left one ſon; called Pom- f #432 
pilius, no ways inferior to himſelt; for he underſtood, tranſlated, and even taught of Mr. Teiffier- 
Greek at Bologna (e). I think he only tranſlated two fragments of the ſixth book of Bumaldus 
/f) Thi:  Polybius [CJ]; where he ſhews more {kil] than Perot and Muſculus have done in their quoredby 22 
Eifaubon's judg- tranſlations of that author (H. However a learned writer taxes him with paſſing over: I S. 7 


N TY A M 5 5 TArr, tome 4+ * 
. ee Baility the hard paſſages, contenting himſelf ro acquaint the reader, that he might find them 4e. 
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[4] Amaſciis (Romulus) Prefeſſor of Grer and La- 
tin in the xvith Century.] Moreri was not miſtaken 
here in his Chronology, which therefore was not to 

* be altercd, as it has been in the Dutch edition, where 
the ſixteenth Century has been ſtruck out, and the 
fourteenth put in its room. I find three things in 
that article, which ought to have been corrected. 
1. It is too dry and empty. II. It onght to have 
been under the word Amaſe#s, and not under the 
word Romulus. III. It ought not to have been ſaid, 
that Amaſeiis tranſlated the works of Xenophon ; 
but that he tranſlated the ſeven books, which Xe- 
nophon wrote upon the expedition of Cyrus the 
Younger. 

[B] Some ſay be died in 1558, being 69 years old.] 
Thu mus was under a miſtake when he wrote that 
Romulus Amaſeüs died in 1558. For this Romulus 
was dead in 1552. We can prove it from a Letter of 
Gievanni Antonio Serone, an intimate friend of Romu- 
4, dated the 20th Oflober of that year, and to be 
found in Turchi's Collection, pag. m. 257. This is 

«# + \Yhat Mr. de la Monnoie has done me the honour to 


4 


SQ 
* 


wtite to me. If it is true that Amaſeũs died in 1558, 
it is not without ground that ſome ſay he lived 69 
years ; for his birth-day is marked in the figures of 
Luke Gauric on the 24th of June 1489 (1). In this 
work of Gauric I have met with ſome particulars, 
which I ſhall inſert here. Amaſeiis was lean, very nice edition in 
tall, bald, and had a little head. He was Secretary 1552, of thele 
to the Senate of Bologna, and taught Rhetoric in feures of Gau- 
that city with an annual ſalary of 300 crowns. He "© 
taught afterwards at Rome in the time of Paul III, 
and enjoyed on that account a penſion of 600 crowns 
a year: Nutu Pauli III. ex leflura in urbe habebat 
600 aureos, This is what Thuanus was ignorant of. 

[C] Pompilius Amaſeits only tranſlated two Frag- 


(1) See fol. 72. 
verſo of the Ve- 


ment. of the fixth book of Polybius.} Pompilius A- 


maſeũs aſter tranſlating theſe Fragments, which treat 
of the military diſcipline of the Romans, thought 
fir to illuſtrate them with a Commentary, which is 
lodged among the Manuſcripts of Thuanus's Library 
(2). This Manuſcript is in Italian. The author (2) ge the Ca- 


tranſlated the Fragments both into Latin and into ulogue ef thi 
his mother- tongue. 


1 


Library, P- 433 


354 


(g) Huetins de explained elſewhere (g). Az to his father, every boo allows him to have been a great 
a 


<laris Interpret, 


5. 122. pra: admirer of perſpicuity and politeneſs of ſtyle: he en 


tav, ened what was too prolix, and cleared up the obſcure paſſages (h). His tranſlation of (5) T , 
Pauſanias ſtood in need of Sylburgius's reviſal. 9 mr hebe 


AMASTRIS, niece of the laſt Darius, and wife of Dionyſius, Tyrant of Heraclea. 


" uf © AT g * 


rged what was too conciſe, ſhort- 


See his hiſtory in the article of that DION YSIUS, where you will alſo find the city of 


Amaſtris founded by this Princeſs. . 


. 


AMBOISE (FRANCIS D') deſerves a place among thoſe,, whom the profeſſion 


of learning has raiſed to honours in the world. He was ton of a Surgeon to Charles IX, 


and maintained by that Prince in the College of Navarre, during his ſtudy of Rhetoric and 
Philoſophy. He was afterwards ſchool-maſter in the ſame College, for we find that in 1762 
he had already taught the ſecond farm four years. In 1572 he was made Sollicitor of the 
French nation. He applied himſelf afterwards to the Law, and became one of the beſt Aq- 


vocates of the Parliament of Paris. 


From this employment he paſſed to that of Coun- 


ſellor in the Parliament of Bretagne; and laſtly, was raiſed to be Maſter of Requeſts (a), and ( Mitac 


{b) Imtheediticn Counſellor of State (b). He travelled into ſeveral remote countries [A]. In his youth he . 


me Hadrian 


ofthe works of publiſhed a great many French verſes, and ſome Latin pieces too, which he muſt have /i. . 
ard, he has 1 | . P * b. 
the title of Equi- looked upon as not very honourable to him, after he was raiſed to publick employ- 85 99: 


tis, Regis in 


Soo. 7 ris 


1 ments; for they ſavour much of a man who 1s ready to write upon whatſoever \ ubject Gymaſi Ne. 
Tiere onſiſe - . . . darræ 
rorio C-nfil:arii_ the preſent time offers, who ſends his Muſes to beg on all ſides, ſometimes with com. <1 


Baronis Charte, 


roo pliments of condolence, and ſometimes with congratulations, as though he had been 


Launsj;. 


appointed the Compliment-bearer of Parnaſſus to the great Lords. I thall mention in 
the remarks, the titles of ſome of his works [B], which, in my opinion, will not con- 
tribute ſo much to the immortalizing of his name, as the pains he took to collect the 
manuſcripts of Peter Abelard [C], and to add an Apologetic Preface to them, which 


[4] He travelled into ſeveral remote countries.] 
(1) La Croix dy (1) Du Verdier Vau-Privas obſerves, that Francs 
Maine, Biblieeb, q. Amboiſe corote at Warſaw a deſcription of the Ring- 
Francoiſe, p. 86. dom of Poland, toben Henry Duke of Anjou, now King 
(2) Du Verdier, F France, was elected King of Poland (2). This is 
Biblieth. Fran- one of his travels. From the words I have quoted 
Foi/e, p. 363. we cannct be poſitive whether he attended the new 
King on his journey into Poland, or was there when 
that Prince was elected. This laſt is the only one 
| we ſhould have taken them in, had du Verdier Vau- 

, Privas been an exact writer, | 

See Francis d'Amboile's Treatiſe upon Devices, 
where it is recorded (3), that at the time of this 
election, he was in that country at the Biſhop of 
Valence's houſe. 

This Treatiſe _ Devices is a poſthumous work; and 
was printed at Paris in 1620 by Adrian d'Amboiſe, 
the author's ſon, who the following year publiſhed in 
the ſame city a {mall Treatiſe of his own compoſing, 
entitled Moral Devices. - 

[B] We ſpall mention the titles of ſome of his 
works.) An Elegy on the death of Anne de Mont- 
morency, Peer and Cenſtable of France, with a Latin 
Panegyric, and a French Ode on the misfortune that 
(4) Du Verdicr, Cell France, in 1508 (4). 4 Panegyric upon the 
Biblioth. Fran- marriage of Henry of Lorrain Duke of Guiſe, ana 
geiſe, p. 365. Catherine of Cleves, Counteſs of Ex, in 1570 (5). 
(5) La Croix du The Tomb of Mcſſire Gilles Bourdin, the King's At- 
— torney-General in his court of Parliament at Paris, 

70% P. BY. containing three Sonnets, an Elegy tranſlated from the 

Latin of Anthony Valet, and ſome Latin Hendecaſyl- 

(6) Du Verdier, Jabic Verſes, in 1570 (6). The Amoars of Clien, con- 

Biblizth. Fran- taining, among other things, a Poem entitled, The 

1%c p. 365. deſperate, or amerous Eclagues, in 1572 (7). Fa: 

07) — — cetious Amours, containing ſeveral merry ſtories, and 

Ra 8 „„ among others that which he flyles, the Neapolitan We- 

; men, in 1584. This piece 1s the tranſlation of an 

Italian Comedy. At the beginning of it he diſguiſes 

himſelf under the name of Thierry de Timophile, G. 

Picard, and uſes the ſame diſguiſe in his Funeral La- 

mentations upon ſome Animals, which he tranſlated 

from. the Italian in 1576, and in his Dia/9gue, and 

Familiar Converſation of Ladies, which he publiſhed 

in 1583. La Croix du Maine, to whom I am in- 

debted for theſe hints, tells us, that this writer u- 

derſtod many languages, and that he publiſhed divers 

works in Latin. His collection of Devices was pub- 
liſhed after his death, in 1620. 

[C] The pains be took to collect the Manuſcripts of 
Peter Abelurd.] His care and diligence well deſerve 
to be ackowledged by the Public; ſince we are indeht- 
ed to him for an excellent edition of the works of that 
celebrated Logician. This edition contains, I, the 
Letters which Abelard and Heloiſa wrote to each 
other, with the account he himſelf gave of his miſ- 


(3) Pag. 42. 


15 


fortunes, prefixed to them. II, The Letters he 

wrote to other perſons, and thoſe that St. Bernard, 

the Abbot of Clugni &c. wrote about his errors, his 
condemnation, and his death; together with ſome 

Treatiſes, which one of his Diſciples publiſhed for 

him. III, Some Dogmatical Treatiſes of Abelard, 

as the Explanation of the Lord's Prayer, of the Apo- 

files Creed, and of that of St, Athanaſius z An An» 

feoer to ſome of Helciſa's Queſtions; A Commentary 

upon the Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Rimans. IV. Va- 

rious Sermons on the chief Feſtivals. V, An Intro- 

dufticn to Divinity, which contains his book upon 

the Trinity. VI, The learned Notes of Andrew du 

Chene upon the Hiftory of Abelnrd's Misfortunes. 

Beſides theſe there are other works of this author, 

which have never yet been printed, Their titles 

are to be ſeen in Father Oudin's Supplement (8), (8) Pag. 41% 
which alſo informs us, in what Libraries they are 

lodged. Francis d'Amboile cauſed the rules, which 

Abelard wrote for the Nuns of Paraclet, to be tran(- 

lated into French. Many were diſpleaſed with his 

apologetic Preface ; and ſome have given out, that 

it was the occaſion of the proceedings of Rome :- 

gainſt the work he publiſhed. Ard if the works of 

Abelard were lately, put into the Index Exvurgatos 

rius of Rome, that, in my opinion. is not to be im- 

puted to him, but to the author of the Preface, who, 

inſtead of warning the reader againſt ' ſuch and ſuch 

paſſages in Abelard's works, takes upon him to defend 

him : and from thence ſprung all the evil. Thus wiites 

the author of the Antiquities of Melun. Advocate in the 

Parliament of Paris (9). It cannot be ſaid, properly (9) Scbaft. Roul- 
ſpeaking, that he wrote the Life of Peter Abelard 1rd, p. 350. 
(10) : he only gives a ſuceinct account of his chief + hop ay 
adventures, and that not without a great many mis 1628, 4% my 
takes, which it would not be proper to cenſure here, (10) It 's how- 
However, I may well ſay, without departing from ver d in the 
my ſubject, that Francis Amboiſe by publiſhing Abe- xray ee. 
lard's works did not do him that great honour he ima- . 4 l. . 
gined. The public did not find that vaſt acuteneſs r, p. 590. 
and energy in them which had gained him ſo great 

a reputation during his life. As to the warks of A. Judgement paſicd 
belard, ſays Sebaſtian Roulliard (11), ey di not an- - +Ac 20% 
feoer, in my opinion, the great 3 te hich (11) Hitt. 1 
45 eminent writers have beſtomed upon bim. I Mclun, p. 348. 
an b hereſfere perſuaded that the whole excellence of this | 
author conſiſted in a ready wit, an eloguent jpeech, 

and a philoſophical genius, which render d bim formi- 

dable and invincible zu all kinds of diſputes. We 

have ſeen the like happen in our time, to two or three 

writers, who were greatly eſleemed on account of ſome 

of theſe good qualities, and yet their works, when 

publiſhed, were far frem anſwering the, common ex- 

petation. 
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is prefixed to the edition of 1616 [DJ. This Preface informs me of what I had not 
read in the Hiſtory of the College of Navarre, viz. that he publiſhed a ſhort 'Treati/e 
of the Council, and a Preface to the Hiſtory of Gregory of Tours [E], wherein he defends 
that Hiſtorian againſt the imputations of Flacius Illyricus, but does not vindicate him 
with relation to the two Dionyſius's, the Areopagite, and the Corinthian. He is pla- 
ced in Mr. Baillet's catalogue of diſguiſed Authors, under the ſuppoſed name of Thierry 


de Timophile. 


L have ſomething to add about that edition of Peter Abelard's works, which is gene- 
rally aſcribed to our Francis d' Amboiſe [Fl. 


[D] He added an Apologetic Prefate to the works 
of Abelard, which is prefixed to the edition of 1616.] 
The conveniency of arithmetical figures is attended 
with great inconventencies. The Printers commit a 
thouſand faults, which the correctors do not perceive; 
and this occaſions the multiplying of beings, without 
any neceſhty ; whereof we have an inſtance here. 
Some place this edition of Abelard's works in 
(12) Launoins, 1606 {12), others in 1626 (13); which will make 
Hit. Gymnafii many Authors ſay, that the works of Abelard were 
Navarre, pag. printed three times in the ſpace of twenty years; 
and, as ſome aſſert, that they were printed in folio in 
(iz) Father vr 2 
Olin, Sf 1616 (14), this is a new means for the multiplying of 
went de Script. editions without neceſſity. 


Eccleſcaft. p. 413+ [E] He publiſhed a Preface to the Hiſtory of Gregory 


(14) P ef Tours.] I do not queſtion but this is the edition 


F — 9m of which the Abbot de Marolles writes thus (is): 


Bibl. wet. & no- His Hiſtory of France (he means Gregory of Tours) 
wa; Chriſtoph. co hich is his chief per formance, was formerly tranſlated 
2 * wi by Claudius Bonnet, a Gentleman of Dauphine (16), 
— „een who ftyled himſelf Doctor of the Civil and Canon 
- tio. - - . 
(15) Preface upon LAW upon this Hiſtory Mr. Hemery d' Amboiſe, 
Grogory of Maſter of Requelts, wrote a long Preface, addreſſed 
Tours. to Madem Henrietta Balzac, Marchioneſs of Ver- 


I neuil, and printed at Paris by Claude de la Tour, 


lani's Bibliach, 1010, Bvo. 

d Dauphine, [FI I have ſomething to add about that edition of 
Peter Abelard's works, which is generally aſcribed to 
our Francis d Amboiſe.] As this remark is not my own, 
I ſhall ſer it down in the words of the perſon that 

(17) Manuſcript imparted it to me (17). © The name of Mr. d Am- 

Memoirs impart- *© boiſe is prefixed to ſome copies of Abelard's 

ed by Mr. Lan- „ works; and the name of Andrew du Cheſne to 

dene a i= © others with this title, Petri Abelardi, Sancti Gil- 
zirine Library © 4ſt in Britannia Abbatis, & Heloiſe conjugis 
it Paris. « ejus, que poſtmodam prima canobii Paratlitenſis 
« Abbatiſſa fuit, opera, nunc primum eruta ex MSS. 
4 Codd. & in lucem edita ſludio ac diligentia Audreæ 
* Qrercetani, Turonenſis. Pariſiis, Nic. Buox, 1616, 
« in 4. It is very likely that this edition is owing 
to Du Cheſne. For in the Epitome of the patent, 


„ which is at the beginning of Du Cheſne's copy, 
«© we read, among other things, that thoſe pieces 
„ were printed opera ftudio Qrercetant ; whereas 
in the copy; that bears the name of Amboiſe, no 
„ mention is made of the perſon that was at the 
* pains to collect them. So that one would think, 
« if it were allowed to indulge conjectures, that 
« Du Cheſne, (out of ſome motive unknown to us, 
* and which authors have not judged proper to tranſ- 
«© mit to poſterity,) yielded the glory of his under- 
* taking to Mr. d'Amboiſe, who was then in a con- 
« dition to make him a ſuitable return for a ſacrifice 
* of this nature. But however that may be; the 
« two copies I have ſeen of Du Cheſne and d'Am- 
* boiſe are not quite uniform ; for inſtance, that of 
„ Du Cheſne begins with an Epiſtle Dedicatory ad- 
«« dreſſed to Mre. Benjamin de Brichanteau, Biſhop of 
% Laon, and Abbot of Saint Genevieve. The tup- 
« poſed edition of Mr. d'Amboiſe has neither this 
« Epiltle, nor the Preface which Du Cheſne added 
« to it. In this Preface Da Cheſre after informin 
« his reader, in general terms, who Abelard an 
« Heloiſa were, p ives an account of what he has 
« done towards the perfecting, as far as lay in his 
« power, the edition of that celebrated Logicion's 
« works: he commends all thoſe who helped him 
« with their manuſcripts, and owns himſelf indebt- 
« ed toMr. d'Amboile for the letters, and ſome other 
« pieces. To this Preface are annexed the Tefimonia 
« wveterum de Abelardo & Heloifſa, which are not 
« in Mr. d'Amboiſe's copy. As to Mr. d'Amboile's 
te edition, it contains an Apologetic Preface in fa- 
te your of Abelard, which is not in Mr. Du Cheſne's 
« edition. In other regards the two editions are 
« quite uniform, and anſwer one another page by 
„ page. It will not perhaps be amiſs to 5 
« the Public with theſe two titles, leſt they ſhould 
« give an occafion to increaſe ſtill more the number 
&« of the ecitions of Abelard's works, as it has alrea- 
dy been obſerved. 


AMBOISE (ADRIAN D*) a younger brother of the former, raiſed himſelf to as 
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great preferments as the other, for he was advanced to the dignity of a Biſhop. He 

likewiſe had his ſhare in the liberality of Charles IX, who maintained him a long time 

in the College of Navarre, and was equally favoured by Henry III. He was Fellow 

of the College of Navarre (a) when he was choſen; in 1579, Rector of the Univerſity 6) 5c Na- 
of Paris. During his Rectorſhip, the Univerſity begged of the King the confirmation 9 
of their privileges; and he addreſſed him as ſpeaker, being accompanied by many 8 
Doctors. He took the degree of Licentiate in Divinity in 13823; on that occaſion the e- 360. 
panegyrical ſpeech was pronounced by Michael Thiriot, who, among other eticomi- 

ums, mentioned his pedigree, ſaying, that he was deſcended of a very noble family [A]. 


S 


© [4]Thiriet among other Encomiums ſays be tas de- 
ſcended of a very noble Family.) Nevertheleſs this 
author in his Panegyric upon the Son mentions in 
pm terms, that his father was a Surgeon. I have 

rrowed the word nevertheleſs from Mr. de Launoi, 
who writes thus, „ Attamen 'Thitiotus ait, Hadrianum 
* fundatiſſima & nobiliſſima ſatum eſſe familia. His 
enim verbis utitur: Franciſcus primum in duorum 
e inſeriorum Navarre ſodalitiorum diſciplinam re- 
& ceptus off, & Caroli IX liberalitate ad Rhetoricas 
« & Philoſophicas Inſtitutiones eruditus. Deinde 
% gumaniores l/iteras ibidem docuit &c.“ i. e. Ne- 
* verthele/s Thiriot ſays, that Adrian deſcended 
from a very ancient and noble Family. For be ex- 
*« preſſes himſelf” in theſe words: Francis was firlt 
received into the ſchool of two of the inferior 


« Afterwards he taught polite Literature in the ſame 

« place (1).” Theſe two authors might be eaſily (1) Laundius, 
reconciled, by ſaying that the Latin expreſſion nobi- Hi. Gymnajii 
liſima familia does not import what the French call Navarr. pag. 
a very noble family, ſince Surgery in France is not 799» 800. 
the profeſſion of a Gent/eman : This is what Thiriot 


meant. If Mr. de Launoi took that expreſſion in the 


ſame ſenſe, the proofs he produces are both uſeleſs, 
and without any force. It is uſeleſs to prove that the 
character of a Gentleman is given to one, when he 
is ſaid, in expteſs terms, to come of a very noble 
family; in the ſenſe in which' the French take 
that word ; and if to prove a' thing ſo plain in 
itſelf, one ſhould ſay, that ſuch a perſon had been a 
Fellow of the College of Navarre, or, that he had 
taught there the ſecond fotm ; it would be very plain, 


* ſocieties of Navarre, and by the liberality of ,that he minded not what he ſaid, Such proofs of 


Charles IX inſitucted in Rhetoric and Philoſophy. 


obility were never admitted. It is therefore very 
likely 
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He was Preacher and Almoner to the King, and Head of the College of Navarre (, (+) tha, | 
when the Univerſity of Paris in 1594, took an oath of allegiance to Henry the Great.“ , 1. 


AMB 


About the ſame time he was made Rector of the Pariſn Church of St. Andrew in Paris, 


and in 1604 Biſhop of Treguier. He died the 28th of July 1616, and was buried in 


(2) Franc. Am- 
boeſus, Pr æſati- 
en- Apologetica in 
epera Abglardi. 


unoi too, underſtood by nobiliſima familia, a fa- 
mily that deſerved ſome regard, and made a good 
figure ; but not a Gentleman's family. This ought 
to be minded in the Latin Panegyrics upon Men 
of learning; for we ſhould be greatly miſtaken if 
we imagined all thoſe to be Gentlemen, of whom 
it is ſaid, nobili loco, nobili genere, nobili proſapia 
oriundi. I know that Francis FAmboiſe ſtyles him- 
ſelf Eſquire, in his edition of Abelard's works, but 
that proves, at moſt, that either he, or his father, 
had been raiſed to the rank of a Gentleman, and not 
that his father was a Gentleman and Chirurgeon at 
the ſame time. A thought comes into my head, 
which you ſhall have as cheap as I have it, viz. 
that perhaps the Anceſtors of Francis d'Amboiſe fell 
from their rank, and he obtained the reſtoration of 


his family to its former dignity. Nay, who knows 


but that he was deſcended from a baſtard of the 4l- 
luſtrious family of Amboiſe? This ſeems to have 
moſt appearance of truth; for he tells us, that he 
went to the Convent of the Paraclet to collect there 
all the works of Peter Abelard he could, and that he 
was well received by the Abbeſs Mary de la Roche- 
foucaut, his relation, whoſe grand mother by the fa- 
ther's fide, ſays he, Antonietta d Ambeiſe, wiſe to the 
Lord of Barbefieux, Knight of the Order, was the 
only 1aughter of Guy d Amboiſe, and grand-daughter 
and heireſs to Charles Lord of Chaumont, Marſpal 
of France : ſo that the whole inheritance of that molt 
ancient family fell to her, and ſhe transferred the 
eſtate of the elder branch to the family of Roche- 
foucaut. Totam vetuſtiſſimam familiam crevit, & 
primogenita noſtra ad Rupifacaldos tranſtulit (2). It 
is ſomewhat extraordinary that the ſon of a Surgeon 
to Charles IX ſhould have ſpoke in this manner (a). 
Note, that it is undeniable, that a branch of the 
illuſtrious family d'Amboiſe either remained obſcure, 
or fell into a mean condition. The Surgeon to Charles 
IX was perhaps come gf that branch. 

$ (a) This man's deſcendants ſuppoſe themſelves 


to be a branch of the illuſtrious family of Amboiſe, 


becauſe they bear the ſame name; but their ſuppoſi- 
tion is evidently falſe, ſince there is no manner of 
doubt but that, _ 

I, John d' Amboiſe, father of Francis d'Amboiſe, 
was a native of Douai in Flanders, and Surgeon to 
five Kings of France ſucceſſively, viz. Francis I, 
Henry II, Francis II. Charles IX, and Henry III; 
that he was naturalized by Letters dated the 2gth. of 
2 1566, in quality of Valet de Chambre and 

urgeon to Charles IX ; that he died the 13th of 
December 1584; and was enterred in the church of 
Saint Gervas at Paris, with Mary Fromager his wiſe, 
who was daughter to John Fromager, ſworn Surgeon 
to the Chatelet at Paris, and alſo Surgeon to the 
King. | 

II, That Francis d'Amboiſe, Son of John, was 
Baron of la Chartre on the Loire, and Lord of He- 
merit and Vezeul in Touraine &c. Counſellor, and af- 
terwards Preſident in the Parliament of Bretagne: 
Advocate general of the great Council in 1586; 
Maſter of equate in 1597 ; a Privy-Counſellor ; and 
laſtly Counſellor of State in 1604 ; that he married 
on the 15th of January 1594 Margaret Couſinet, 
daughter of a Notary of Meaux, who in 1634 was 
ſtill alive: that in the month of July 1589 he was 
knighted Ir III in conſideration of the ſervices 
_ father done to four of that Prince's prede- 
ceſſors. 


Here follows a copy of his Letters Patent of Knight- 
hood ; granted by King Henry III, in the month 


of July 1589 to Francis d'Amboile, Preſident of the 
Parliament of Bretagne. 


HEE by the grace of God King of France 
and Poland, to all thoſe that are, and ſhall be, 


greeting. As it is honeſt and reaſonable that men of- 
4 


Tech, that not only Michael Thiriot, but Mr. de 


his 


virtue ſhould, be raiſed to titles and honours ſuitable 
to their merit, in order to encourage others to aſpire, 
by the ſame means, to the ſame, or to more ſublimie 
dignities ; we do hereby notify, that we being duly 
informed of the great, commendable, - and virtuous 
deeds, actions, and behaviour of our dear and well 
beloved Mre. Francis d'Amboiſe, Lord of Vezeul, 
Counſellor and Advocate General of our Great 
Council, and Preſident of the Parliament of Bretagne, 
remembring the ſervices his deceaſed father has done 
to four Kings our Predeceſſors, and to us, and con- 
ſidering the great, acceptable, and faithful ſervices 
the ſaid d'Amboiſe has done us, as well in many 
employments and commiſſions he has been truſted 
with in this our kingdom, and when he went into 
Poland at the time of our election, as in the diſcharge 
of his two employments, in two of our ſupreme 
courts, which ſervices the ſaid d'Amboiſe continues 
moſtly near and about our perſon in many and divers 
manners, and hoping that he will acquic himſelf fill 
better for the future, deſiring to confer ſome kind of 
reward upon him in conſideration of his ſervices, and 
to raiſe him to a title and degree of honour, as his 
virtue and actions well deſerve, that by his example 
both his poſterity and other men of virtue and ho- 
nour may be encouraged to behave themſelves in the 
like manner towards us, and this our crown ; on theſe 
and other motives inducing us thereunto, have cre- 
ated him Knight, and honoured him with this title, 
in the preſence of many Princes and Lords of our 
blood, and other perſons of great diſtinction, that 
he may thereby enjoy and uſe for the future the title 
of Knight, with all the rights of Nobility, and all 
the honours, authority, privileges, exemptions, pre- 
rogatives, and pre-eminencies in all honourable aſſem- 
blies, as well in judgment as elſewhere, as in the 
whole latitude they are enjoyed by other Knights, 
whether created by us, or by the Kings our Prede- 
ceſſors. We therefore enjoin our beloyed and truſty 
ſubjeRs, holding our Courts of Parliament, Bailiffs, 
Seneſchals, Sheriffs, Judges, or their Lieutenants, 
and all our beloved Juſtices, Officers and Subjects, 
each in his reſpective capacity, according to-the te- 
nor of theſe preſents, to make, ſuffer and allow the 
ſaid d' Amboiſe to enjoy and uſe fully and peaceably 
the ſaid rights of knighthood, honours, prerogatives, 
privileges, immunities and. liberties belonging there- 
unto as above, and is cuſtomary on like occaſions. 
For ſuch is our will and pleaſure; and to the end 
this our gift and grant may remain for ever to the 
glory of the. ſaid d'Amboiſe and his poſterity, we have 
cauſed our ſeal to be ſet to theſe preſents. Given at 
Pontoiſe in the month of July, the year of our Lord 
1589, and 16th of our reign. Signed Henky, and 
counter-ſigned by the King, Porikx, and aſide, 21% 
contentor. Signed Comnaup, and ſealed with the 
great ſeal of green wax hanging by ſtrings of green 
and red ſilk. 

III. That Anthony d'Amboiſe, his ſon, Baron of 
Hemeri &c. married, the 2oth of October 1632, 
Anne de la Hiliere daughter of John Gabriel de la 
Stiliere, Governor of Amboiſe, and of Loviſa du 
Gaſt ; and that after being Lieutenant of the Artille- 
ry in 1634, Colonel of the Regiment of Touraine, 
and Governor of the town and caſtle of Trino in 
Piedmont, he died Lieutenant General of the King's 
forces. , 

IV, That Charles 2 d' Amboiſe his ſon, like · 
wiſe Colonel of the Regiment of Touraine, married 
Charlot du Gaſt, his own couſin, the 22d of Septem- 
ber 1672. | 

And V, That of this marriage was born Giles- 
Anthony d'Amboiſe living in the city of Am- 
boiſe in Touraine, where he married the 17th of Ja- 
nuary 1700, Paule Guichard daughter of the Mayor 


of the ſaid city, by whom he had one ſon and two 


daughters, who were alive in 1716. 


It is ſuppoſed in a ſmall book, entitled Index fune- 


reus Cbirurgerun Parifienſium ab anno 1315 ad an- 
| | nan 


—4 


(4) F 
Paris 
(*)P 
Paris 


(f) | 
Pers 


4 


his Cathedral, where we read great commendations of him in his epitaph [BH]. He 


wrote no books, to my knowledge, except a French Tragedy entitled, Holopbernes, (c) Launoff, 


which was printed in 1580 (c). 44 * 
$ Jams Am- | | | ? | 82 
boiſe, 1 a 4 1714, printed at Trevoux by Stephen Ganeau, Amboefi, pater eruditionum, 
mags $ — in 1714. izmo, that Francis Adrian, and James d' Am- Aris & Latia madens Minert d. 
* of Jo- boiſe “ ſons of John, were ſprung from the illuſtri- Paulina in cathedra dijerte præco, 
ſeph Longis ous family d'Amboiſe : and upon this falſe ſuppoſi- Idemque bereſeos ſevere cenſor, 
Procurator to tion, he, who is the only one that now remains of Priſcorum nova norma Epiſcoporum, 
22 „the iſſue of Francis d'Amboiſe, takes upon him to Antiſtes pie, pauperum patrone, 
Auguſt 1605, Wear the entire coat of arms belonging to that noble Cuftos virginitatis atque amator, 
and was buried family. | Tu quocungut ieris, ſequeris agnum. 


in the church- Had the late Mr. Bayle adviſed with me, when 
Indo St. Ni pe began his Hiſtorical Dictionary, he would have © Amboiſe, the father of learning, 


Fields . Parts wrote with more exactneſs and better grounds, on Well vers'd in Greek and Roman literature, 


He was father of ſeveral things concerning Genealogies, which are ad. Eloquent Preacher in St. Paul's chair, 
Anne d' Amboiſe, yanced in his work, and, as they have not beenafſ® And ſevere cenſurer of hereſy, 
his only daugh- 4epwards redreſſed, will remain, in contradiction to The new law of old Biſhops 


— a 3 truth, in all the editions of this excellent work . Pious Prelate, the Patron of the poor, 


tir, Governor of REM. Ca tr. | ** The preſerver and lover of chaſtuy ; 


h Fere in Picar- [B] We read great commendations of bim in his Epi- Wherever thou goeſt, thou ſhalt follow the 
ey, and after- gag h.] The reader perhaps will be glad to find his Epi- * lamb. 


——— taph here :I ſhall therefore copy it from Mr. de Lautioi. 


M. Joannes d Amboiſe, pater Caftelletti Chirurgus Regizs ex nobiliſima Amboeſiorum gente oriundut, tres babuit Flies, in ſus qui[+ 
2 33 9 pg Looks ſeilicet, K Jatebut. Index funereus Chiturgorum Parifienſium, p- 22, 30, * ad 
t From Memoirs imparted by Mr. d' Hozier in 1716. 


AMBOISE (JAMES D') a younger brother of the former, followed his father's 
rofeſſion, and atrained to a great ſkill in ir; but after having given ſufficient proofs of 
fis capacity in Surgery, he roſe ſome degrees higher, and took the degree of Doctor 
of Phyſick [4]. This promotion happened between the year 1582 and 1597; for 
Pineau witneſſes in a book he wrote in 1597 upon the ſigns of virginity, that James 
d' Amboiſe was then Doctor of Phyſick, but that he was only Maſter of Arts and Bat- 
chelor of Surgery, when with great dexterity he diſſected in che preſence of many fa- 
mous Maſters a woman that was hanged in 1597 for the murder of her own child (a). (ee note 
Beſides, it is certain, that in 1 582 he was but a Surgeon (v), and that he was Licentiate i. 73; 
in Phyſick, and the King's Phyſician in 1394, when he was elected Rector of the Uni- 1 
Au Lays verſity of Paris (c). The oath of allegiance which that Univerſity took to Henry the 1582. . 
mum, Ht. Great, and the action they entered againſt the Jeſuits happened in his Rectorſhip. There Sinz H 
id, for ate are ſtill extant two Latin Orations, which James d'Amboiſe pronounced, as Rector, — — 
Apokgy for Chaſ- before the Parliament, the 12th of May, and the 13th of July 1594 ; they are very 
7} = ſevere againſt the Jeſuits, He had been a Member of the College of Navarre before he 
ibid was Rector (d). | 


[4] He followed his father's profeſſion, and attain- ny.” The other of Pineau ; Jacobus Ambeſa- 

ed to a great till in it, and took the degree of Doctor nut in artibus nagiſter, & in chirurgia Baccalaureus 

of Phyſic.] This may be proved from two paſſages: (uuns autem in utraque medicing doctor & medicus re- 
(1) Aud Lau- the one of Thiriot (1); Natz minimus paternam, hoc gius (2) 3) 1. e.“ James d'Amboiſe, Maſter of Arts (2) Pinzus de 
noium, Ht. oft, ulceribus medendi artem amplexatus, multi; ſalu- and Batchelor in Surgery, but now Doctor in Virgin. netis 
Gynnaſ. Navarr. tarem nanum feliciſi ms prebet; i. e. The young- *© both faculties of Phyſic and Royal Phyfician.” Mr. Ib. 2. cap. 8. 
Þ 799* « eſt followed his father's proſeſſion, that of curing de Launoi takes this to be the Surgeon of Charles 

&* wounds, and has had a ſucceſsful hand with ma- IX, but is miſtaken. 


AMBOISE (MICHAEL D') Eſquire and Seignor of Chevillon, flouriſhed in the 
ſixteenth Century. In his works he choſe a warlike, or rather a poetical name (a), (4) Tte fortu- 
which was no great imbelliſhment to them, nor could prevent his being buried in _ 
livion together with the vaſt number of his Poems. We neither find him, nor Francis 
d' Amboile, in Mr. Baillet's immenſe Collection, though he imagined, as we may pre- 
ſume, that the title of his works would entertain for a long time che. curioſity of the 
readers. One of his books entitled Yenereal Epiſtles, Fancies, Complaints, Epitaphs, 
thirty four Rondeaux, and three Ballads, was printed at Paris in 1556. Another of his 
works is entitled Le Blaſon de la Dent (b). The Counter-Epiſtles of Ovid (c); that is, the (4) Printed at 
letters he compoſed in anſwer to thoſe, which Ovid's Heroines wrote to their huſbands 383 
or gallants, promiſed great charms, but yet underwent the fate of his other poetical Paris 12541 
pieces, and are equally unknown, He ſet up for a tranſlator, and rendered into French 
reed et verſe four Satyrs of Juvenal (d), the 1roth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, the Eclogues of (g) Printed at 
aris 1543. . . . . , : 
( Printed at Baptiſta Mantuanus (e), and che Italian treatiſe of Antonio Phileremo F. regoſo, entitled — r 
F. ., the Laughter of Democrilus, and Tears of Heraclitus (F). He wrote in heraic verſe a La- Bitte. — 
Faris 15479. mentation on the death of Meſſire William du Bellai, Lord of Langey (g), and in Foie, p 122. 

proſe, the Guidon des gens de guerre (h). See the Bibliotbegue of du Verdier Vau-Privas. . 2 
G7 AMBOISE (GEORGE D') a famous Cardinal, and prime Miniſter to Lewis XII 
King of France, of a noble and ancient family [A], was born in the year 1460. As he 


was 


[4] Of a noble and ancient family.] His father rie, who lived in the beginning of the twelfth Cen- 
Peter d'Amboiſe, Lord of Chaumonte upon the ri- tury, and whoſe grandſon Stephen married Margaret 
ver Loire, was deſcended from Peter Lord of Ber- d'Amboiſe, by whom he had John, who after the 

; 6B 


death 


1582. apud Lau- a 
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was a younger ſon his parents reſolved to make him a Clergyman, and accordingly he 
was made a Doctor of Canon Law, while he was {till very young, and before he had 
made any conſiderable progreſs in learning: People of Quality thinking at that time 
that learning would diſgrace them, it was much eaſier to obtain the title of Doctor, 
than to acquire the neceſſary qualifications for it. D* Amboiſe was but fourteen years 
of age when part of the Canons of Montauban choſe him for their Biſhop. Though 
the reſt of their brethren had elected a Prieſt of that Church, who was a man of years, 
of great learning, merit, and experience, yet young d' Amboiſe carried it againſt him, 
by the intrigues of his brethren, and by the credit, which the eldeſt of them had with 
King Lewis XI. Some time after he was made Almoner to that King, in which poſt 
he behaved himſelf with great caution and prudence, which was abſolutely neceſfar 
under a Prince fo ſuſpicious as Lewis was, who conſidered as fo many enemies all thoſe 
(z Le Genre, Who did but in the leaſt diſpleaſe him (a). Lewis XI dying the goth of Auguſt 1483, 
7 tell Lin his ſon Charles VIII fucceeded him, and being but fourteen years of age, there aroſe 


1. tom. 4. p. 7, great diſputes at the court of France concerning the Regency; and though the States 


255 of the Kingdom ordered that there ſhould be no Regent, that the King ſhould be 


crowned immediately, and the Kingdom governed in his name by a Council, of which 
the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon ſhould be Preſidents, and that the Lady De Beaujeu, 


Lewis XI's eldeſt daughter, ſhould take care of the King's education. The Duke of 


Bourbon readily complied with theſe regulations, but the Duke of Orleans was exaſ- 

perated, and would have immediately ſhewn his reſentment, had not his friends repre- 

ſented to him, that it was proper he ſhould ſtrengthen his party before he undertook 

any thing againſt the preſent eſtabliſhment. D*Amboiſe, who was one of his moſt 

zealous partizans, and who had daily acceſs to the King, reſolved to inſpire him with 

as much inclination and eſteem for the Duke as he could, and to make him hate the 

(5) Hi. d. L-vis Lady De Beaujeu (b), who being the King's Siſter and Governeſs, ruled the whole King - 
Ce ag, COM in his name. He prevailed fo far with him, that at laſt he conſented that his 
51. 42. end. iv, friends ſhould carry him away, to deliver him from the ſlavery in which the Lady De 
EM Beaujeu kept him. But this miſcarried through the treachery of the perſon who was 
to carry d' Amboiſe's letters to thoſe who were in the plot, and who communicated 

them to the King's Governeſs. D' Amboiſe was thereupon arreſted with one of his bro- 

thers, and with the celebrated Philip de Commines ; and being queſtioned about this 

affair, returned an anſwer, which pur it out of the power of his enemies to find him 

guilty [B]; yet he continued two years in priſon, and was at laſt (c) ſet at liberty by 

the means of the Lady de Beaujeu's Confeſſor, on condition that he ſhould not appear 

at court, but retire into his dioceſe. He bore this kind of baniſhment very impati- 

ently [CJ, and wrote ſeveral very ſubmiſſive letters ro the Dutcheſs of Bourbon (d), but 

to no purpoſe. She ſuſpected him, and thought, that if he returned to court, he would 

oppoſe her deſign, and contrive ſome plot to ſet the Duke of Orleans, his good friend 

and patron at liberty, who had been impriſoned, becauſe he had lately been engaged 

(-) Le Gendre, in a civil war againſt the King (e). Though d'Amboiſe employed the eredit of his 
ibid. p-26- brothers and of all their friends, who were very numerous, the Dutcheſs could not be 
prevailed upon to give him leave to come to court. However after fifreen months ihe 

granted it, but only on condition that his brothers ſhould anſwer for him, that he 

would not engage in any intrigue, which might diſpleaſe that Princeſs. D' Amboiſe 

would have promiſed any thing to be at liberty, but he was ſo firmly attached to the 

Duke of Orleans, that notwithſtanding all his promiſes, he was reſolved to let no op- 

poftunity ſlip, in order to deliver his patron out of priſon, and he employed all his 
endeavours ſo vigorouſly in this affair, that at laſt he brought it to a happy 

iſlue [D]. 


death of his couſin Mathilde or Mahaut d'Amboiſe ficult, that thoſe, who had begun it, thought fit to 
(who left no iſſue) inherited all the eſtate of the drop it. For how could they proſecute a man, who 
| houle of Amboiſe, and took the name and arms ſpoke thus? How could they puniſh him for a crime, 
of that family. This happened in the year 1256; of which the King himſelf, who was then about ſeven- 


(e) In the month 
of Feb 1489. 


(d) Thus the 
Lady de Beaujen 
was called, after 
her husband had 
inherited the 
Dutchy, and all 
the eſtate of the 
branch of 
the houſe of 
Bourbon. Le 
Gendre, 261 ſu 


Pra, p. 33 


lince that time none of John's deſcendants ever teen or eighteen years old, was alſo guilty (2) 7 This (2) S. Celas, 


bore the name of Berrie ; they all took that of Am- is my author's obſervation z but I doubt whether it 
boile, and have ennobled it by their merit as well will appear very juſt to the reader. For tho' the 


(1, Le Gendre, 
Ve du Card, nal 
d Amborſe, tom. 


+. Liv. | P- 173 


as by the high poſts and dignities they have enjoyed. 
Peter d'Amboiſe, our Cardinal's father, was Lord 
Chamberlain to Charles VII and Lewis XI Kings of 
France ; he married Ann de Beiiil, Daughter of John 
IV, Lord of Beiiil, great Maſter of the Ordnance, and 
Colonel of the Infantry of France. Peter had eight 
daughters and nine ſons by Ann his wife, and our 
George d'Amboile was the youngeſt or at leaſt the 
youngeſt but one of all theſe ſons (i). 

] An anſwer which put it out of the power of 
his enemies to find him guilty.) Being asked by the 
Commillaries choſen by the Parliament, whether he 
was not one of the Conſpirators, and whether he did 
not do all that lay in his power, to have the King 
carried away, he anſwered boldly, that he had bis 
orders for what he had done, and that he referred to 
what the King himſelf would declare. This anſwer 


rendred the action that was begun againſt him ſo diſ- 


King had conſented to the reſolution of thoſe, who 
would reſcue him out of the hands of the Regent, 
yet it was treaſon to inſpire the King with ſuch a 
deſign. If d'Amboiſe's plea is good, any Counſel- 
lor, who adviſes a King to do an evil action, may 
plead the King's conſent, and thus evade the puniſh 
ment, which he deſerves for his criminal advice. 

C] He bore this kind of baniſpment very impatient- 
ly.] Though he was then about thirty years of age, 
he was not yet conſecrated Biſhop, and having not 
acquired thoſe virtues and qualities, which are re- 
quiſite in a Biſhop, he could not exerciſe his functi- 
ons with dignity : and beſides being uſed to the bu- 
ſineſs and intrigues of the Court, he did not like ſuch 


Hiſt. de Lows 


All. P+ 57 


- 


eund. ibid. p. 25 


a retired life ag he was obliged to lead in his Dioceſe; 


ſo that he deſired nothing more than to come and 
exerciſe his function of Almoner to the King (3), 


7 


(3) Le Gerd 
ibid- p. 36. 


999 8 | 


s 


23 


(4) Or IV, ac- 


cording to ſome 
authors. 


5) With the 


8 


. 


vi Bourbon, © 


(6) The Dutcheſ 


iſſue [D]. The Duke of Orleans being at liberty, and having procuted the marriage 
ofthe King with Ann Princeſs Sovereign of Britany, he, was in great favour at court, 
and d' Amboiſe his favourite ſoon felt the happy effects of it. For he was ſoon made 
Archbiſhop of Narbonne, but that See being too diſtant from the court, he left it 
with pleaſure for a See more conſiderable ſtill, I mean, that of Roan [E] in Normandy, 
having been choſen by the Chapter the 2 1ſt of Auguſt 1493. As ſoon as he was in 
— of that Archbiſhoprick, the Duke of Orleans, who was Governor of Nor- 
mandy, made him his Lieutenant General in that Province, with a power to act as if 
he had been Governor in chief. That Province was then in the utmoſt confuſion; the 
Noblemen oppreſſed the people, the Judges were corrupted or awed, the ſoldiers, who 
had been diſbanded ſince the late wars, infeſted the whole country, robbing and murther- 
ing all the travellers whom they met, but in leſs than a year's time d' Amboiſe by his 
conduct and prudence had rhe pleaſure to ſee the publick peace and tranquillity reſtored 
in the Province, which had been committed to his care. Charles VIII having reſolved 
in 1494 to conquer the Kingdom of Naples, and to go himſelf into Italy for that pur- 
ſe, the Duke of Orleans ſet out before him, and d' Amboiſe, who ſeldom left the 
ke, thought proper to viſit his Dioceſes, 
during his ſhort ſtay he regulared . ſo well, that he was in hopes to leave it 


poſſe 


in as good order as if he had reſided there 


ples about his non · reſidence; but as his Hiſtorian obſerves (), ſome perſons of good (F) 14. ibid. p. 
ſenſe, who had not leſs probity, though they did not affect a ſevere air, or an outward ©* 

ſhew of reformation, repreſented to him, that if he adhered to the perſon of the Duke, 

he would be able to procure infinitely more good to the Church and State, than if he 

reſided in his Dioceſe, D' Amboiſe yielded to this advice, and reached the Duke ſoon 

enough to be a witneſs of the victory he gained over the Fleet of the Neapolitans. 

After this victory Charles VIII made himſelf maſter of the whole Kingdom of Naples 

in eight days time. D' Amboiſe was in hopes that the Duke of Orleans being in Italy 

would go to Rome and procure him a Cardinal's Cap, but he was diſappointed by 

the Duke's ſickneſs, which prevented his journey to Rome, and obliged him to ſtay at 

Aſt (g). The King of France having ſoon after loſt his conqueſts in Italy, reſolved to 

recover them again; and to avoid the danger of 1 them a ſecond time, he entered 

into a treaty wich ſome of the Princes of Italy, the 

ſnould begin with making himſelf maſter of the Milaneſe, which Dutchy was to be 
given to the Duke of Orleans, who was made Generaliſſimo of this new expedition. 
Accordingly the Duke ſent his equipage before him, but when every one expected that 
he was going to put himſelf at the head of the army, he ſuddenly altered his reſolution, 


[D] He uſed his endeavours fo happily in this af: 
fair, that he brought it to a happy iſſue.] Finding 
it was impoſſible to prevail with the Dutcheſs of 
Bourbon, who was inexorable, he thought the beſt 
way was to inſinuate himſelf into the King's favour, 
and to inſpire him by degrees with favourable ſen- 
timents for the Duke. Charles VIII was now twenty 

ears of age, and ſuffered impatiently, that his fiſter 
ſhould rebuke him ; and the young Lords, with whom 
he uſed to divert himſelf, often upbraided him with be- 
ing too much ſubject to his filter. D'Amboiſe uſed 
to take hold of theſe opportunities to ſpeak to the 
King in benalf of the Duke of Orleans. But what 
contributed moſt to the Duke's liberty was the fol- 
lowing incident. Francis II was Duke of Britany, Ann 
his eldeſt daughter was to inherit his Dutchy. She 
was but twelve years old, when her father died, and 
had lately been married by Proxy to the Archduke 
Maximilian, ſon of the Emperor Frederic III (J); 
but this marriage was not yet conſummated. This 
marriage alarmed the Court of France, who could 
not but be extremely diſpleaſed to ſee that the Pro- 
vince of Britany would be annexed to the domini- 
ons of the houſe of Auſtria, The Earl of Dunois, 
who was very much in favour with Ann of Britany, 
undertook to break her marriage with the Arch- 
duke, and 2 her to the King of France. She 
was à very beautiful Lady, and the King was already 
in love with her. But the greateſt Sifficulty was 
to perſuade that Princeſs, becauſe the King of 
France was actually in war againſt her z and ſhe 
could not eaſily conſent to marry an enemy. Dunois 
finding it very difficult to perſuade her, deſired d'Am- 
boiſe to acquaint the King, that nobody was ſo pro- 
per to prevail with that Princeſs as the Duke of 
Qrleans, who had been in love with her, and to 
whom that Princeſs bore ſtill ſome good will, tho” 
he was then married (5). Tho' the King earneſtly 
deſired to have this affair ſucceed, yet he was ſo 
much uſed to fallow his ſiſter's (6) dictates, that he 


did not dare to take any reſolution without her know- 


where he ſtaid but a very little while, but 


However he was not without ſome ſcru- 


r{t article of which was, that he 


and 


ledge. But at laſt being encouraged by d'Amboiſe, 

and by the young Courtiers, whdScould not bear 

to ſee him in a manner his ſiſter's ſlave, he went 

himſelf to deliver the Duke of Orleans out of 

Priſon, without giving the Dutcheſs of Bourbon the 

leaſt notice of his defign. The Princeſs of Britany 

had ſtill ſome good will for the Duke of Orleans, as 

we have obſerved ; but as there was then no probabili- 

ty that ſhe could ever marry him, he prevailed with 

her to marry the King (7). (7) Le Gentre; 
[E] He left it for that of Roan.] When the % ſupre, p. 41, 

Archbiſhoprick of Roan was become vacant, the 53: 

King and the Duke of Orleans ſent a ſolemn depu- 

tation to the Chapter of that Cathedral, defiring 

them to elect d'Amboiſe. The Deputation was com- 

poſed of the moſt eminent and powerful Lords of 

the Court, and of the principal Officers of the city 

of Roan, and Province of Normandy. The Canons 

anſwered that they had a very great reſpect for the 

King, that they honoured the Duke, and eſteemed a 

the perſon propoſed to them; but as it was a mat 

ter of conſcience, they would act with the utmoſt 

caution and prudence, and examine thoroughly what 

was molt conducive to the welfare and happineſs of 

their Church. But this anſwer was calculated only 

to ſalve the appearances, and to keep at leaſt a ſha- 

dow of liberty ; for how could they refuſe conform- 

ing to the dictates of the Court (8) ? This is my (8) Id. ibid. p. 

author's reflexion, who ſeems thereby to diſapprove, 37. 

that Princes ſhould meddle with the elections of Bi- 

ſhops. It does not become us to determine which 

is moſt for the peace and ſecurity of Church and 

State, that Clergymen ſhould be choſen either by 

the people, by their brethren, or by the Sovereign ; 

but we cannot forbear laying before the reader an 

obſervation of the celebrated Father Paul. That ex- 

cellent author lays it down as matter of fact, that 

the beſt Biſhops were made by Princes, and that (9) See Fra Pa- 

whenever the Clergy had the conducting of their 2 898 

own elections infinite diſorders enſued (9). 59. . 
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and gave ſome frivolous pretence for his ſtaying at home. The King was exceedingly 
diſpleaſed at this, and accuſed d' Amboiſe of being the author of rhe Prince's change ; 
and indeed this Prelate had repreſented to the Duke, that the King being in a bad ſtate 
of health could not live long; that therefore the Duke would act very imprudently 
to be abſent from court at a time that he was very near mounting the throne (, for he ke Cade, 
was now the next heir to the crown, ſince the death of the Dauphin, the King's only“ 
ſon, which happened a little while after the conqueſt of Naples. This advice which 
d' Amboiſe gave the Duke would have coſt him dear [F], if the King had lived ſome 
time longer, but he died April the 7th, 1498, and by his death the Duke of Orleans 
aſcended the throne under the name of Lewis XII, and d' Amboiſe became his prime 
Miniſter. The firſt thing he did in the very beginning of his adminiſtration made 
him very much beloved by the whole nation: It was the cuſtom in France, when a 
King came to the crown, to lay a tax upon the people for defraying the charges of the 
Coronation, and for wiſhing joy to the new Sovereign; but by d' Amboiſe's advice this 
tax was not levied at the acceſſion of Lewis XII, which perſuaded the people, that the 
prime Miniſter was ſincere, when he promiſed to do all that lay in his power to eaſe the 
nation of the burden under. which ſhe had long groaned. And indeed immediately after 
the Coronation d'Amboiſe diminiſhed a tenth part of all the taxes, and ſtil] continued 
to leſſen them, till he had reduced them to one third of what they were before (i), and (i) Father Pet 
notwithſtanding the wars in which the Kingdom was involved afterwards, yet none of * * 
the taxes that had been taken off were again laid upon the people, during d' Am- fiys only, the 
boiſe's adminiſtration (ꝶ). This is ſo much more to the honour of this Miniſter, that 3 
there are few, very few, on whom ſuch an encomium can be juſtly beſtowed. D' Am- third of al the 
boiſe's Hiſtory is henceforth ſo much interwoven with the Hiſtory of France and the“ 
adjacent countries, that it is almoſt impoſſible to give an account of that famous 
Stateſman, without tranſcribing the whole Hiſtory of his time; and as this. would 
make this article run to an exorbitant length, we muſt content ourſelves with ſe- 
lefting ſuch particular circumſtances in his life, as are moſt remarkable. Moſt of 
the Judges in all the Courts of France being mercenary, they ſuffered themſelves to 
be bribed or awed, ſo that thoſe perſons that were poor or unſupported could never 
have juſtice done them againſt the rich or powerful, Another grievance was, 
that all law-ſuits laſted ſo long, were ſo expenſive, and attended with ſo many ehicanes 
and captious evaſions, that people choſe rather to give up their own property, than 
ro endeavour to recover it by a tedious and precarious courſe of law. D'Amboiſe re- 
ſolved to redreſs all theſe grievances : He ſent for thoſe Judges and Lawyers, who paſ- 
ſed for the moſt honeſt and learned, and charged them to examine what was to be 
done in order to have juſtice impartially adminiſter'd, to leſſen the time and expences 
(/) 18. ibid. p. 92. of law-ſuits, and to prevent corruption and all ill practices in the Judges ([). When 
the perſons, whom he had appointed. for that purpoſe, had declared what was to be 
altered in de ancient laws, and what new laws it was proper to enact, d' Amboiſe 
took upon himſelf the trouble of examining exactly their performance, and having 
made fome improvements in it, he publiſhed theſe new regulations thro? the whole King- 
dom, by the King's authority. And having been made Governor in chief of Nor- 
mandy, ſince the King's acceſſion to the Crown, he went himſelf into that Province, 
with the important title of General Reformer, to eſtabliſh his new code there (m). (=) Lem, ibis 
Whilſt this affair was upon the carpet, the Prime-Miniſter undertook another more“ “ 
difficult ſtill, which was to diſſolve the King's marriage with Jane of France, Lewis 
XI's eldeſt daughter. Tho? this was a very difficult attempt [GI, d' Amboiſe found 


means 


560 


(+) Thid 


(p) Dan 
& Franc 


7. 27. 
(#) Le Gendre, 


ibid. Liv. II. 
87, 88. 


(11) Id 
P94, 8 


[F] D' Amboiſe's advice to the Duke would have 


+ voked againſt him a great 2 


Ao) Le Gendre, 
ita Ira, P. 79. 
21. 


coſt bim dear.) The King ſuſpecting d' Amboiſe of 


being the author of that advice, was exaſperated a- 


gainſt him, and could not forgive him that he 
ſhould look upon him as a dying man. D'Amboiſe's 
enemies knowing he was under the King's diſpleaſure 
took that opportunity to ruin him entirely. This 
Prelate had been obliged to uſe ſome ſeverity in or- 
der to reſtore the public peace and tranquillity in the 
Province of Normandy, by which means he had pro- 
rſons, who uſed 
to enrich themſelves by plundering and oppreſſing 
the people. They reſolved to be revenged, and re- 
preſented to the King that in a little time he would 
lofe all his authority in Normandy, that the Duke 
of Orleans acted in that Province more like a Sove- 
reign than like a Governor, and that d'Amboiſe his 
Lieutenant or Deputy exerciſed there an unlimited 
authority. The intention of this cabal was to deprive 
the Duke of Orleans of his government, and to have 
d'Amboiſe baniſked to Aſt ; the King being very 
much diſpoſed to hearken to their inſinuations, they 
would certainly have compaſſed their deſign, if the 
King's death had not prevented it (10). 


[G] This was a very difficult attempt.) The Prime- 


Miniſter knew very well, that this defign would ex- 
poſe him to the cenſure not only of thoſe, who love 
to co-oppoſe in every thing the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, but alſo of pious perſons, who conform- 
ing their actions to the moſt ſtrict rules of morality, 
think it a crime in others to recede in the leaſt 
from thoſe rules, tho' it be to promote the public 
good. But d'Amboiſe deſpiſed ſuch cenſures; he 
conſidered that the intereſt of the Kingdom required, 
that the King ſhould have children ; but Lewis XII 
had none, and no hopes of having any by his Queen. 
The greateſt difficulty for the divorce was to have 
the Pope's conſent. To prevail with the holy Fa- 
ther, the King promiſed to marry Cæſar Borgia his 
ſon to a daughter of the King of Naples and to give 
him a good penſion. On theſe conditions the Pope 
conſented to name Commiſſaries for enquiring into 
the cauſes of the divorce. Theſe reaſons were, 
that Lewis had never given his conſent for this mar- 
riage, and that he had not conſummated it. Theſe 
reaſons would have been good, ſay my author, if 
they had been true. But it was obſerved with re- 
gard to the firſt, that Lewis had never complained 
of his being forced to marry Jane of France, or if 
he did complain at firſt, yet he had lived a long __ 
| wi 


(12) 1 
40, 1 


means to brin it to a ha Py iſſue, by procuring to Cæſar Borgia, Pope Alexander 
VPs ſon, the Putchy of Valentinois, with a penſion of twenty thouſand Livres. Alex- 


ander in return ſent d Amboiſe a Cardinal's Hat, and the King augmented. his ſalary. 
The new Cardinal procured afterwards the King's marriage with Ann of Britany, the 


late King's widow, though the inhabitants of Britany were very much averſe to it [7]. 


When Lewis XII was proclaimed King, he added to his titles that of Duke of Milan, 
which he claimed as principal heir of Valentine his grandmother, only ſiſter and ſole 


heireſs of Duke Philip-Maria, the laſt legitimate Prince of the houſe of Viſconty (a). n. 
Accordingly the Cardinal-Miniſter engaged the King to invade the Milaneſe, and that ** 
he might not be diſappointed, he prevailed with all the 2 — of Italy not to oppoſe 


this undertaking [ IJ. D' Amboiſe, though Archbiſhop of Roan, Cardinal, and Prime- 
Miniſter, was at that time honoured with a new dignity. The Pope, to ſecure him to 
his own intereſt, made him his Legate through the whole Kingdom of France, at 
which every one was very much ſurprized [X]. But d' Amboiſe acted in that poſt with 
ſo much prudence and wiſdom, that both the King and the Pope were ſatisfied with 


(+) Wil. p. 124+ his conduct (0). When he had taken poſſeſſion of his Legateſhip, he went with the 


King into Italy, where, by the 


good orders he had given, the French army ſucceeded 


* 
bid, If» 


/+) Daniel, Hi. fo happily, that in twenty days .(p) the Dutchy of Milan and the State of Genoa (4) C7) Genoa ws 


7. 27+ 


4 France, tom. fell into the hands of Lewis XII (v). 


But he did not kee 


this conqueſt long, for the at that time in 
Milaneſe revolted ſoon after the King and the Cardinal were returned into France. 


This revolt made all the French murmur againſt the Cardinal, as if he had been t 
occaſion of it; and indeed it is very difficult to excuſe him entirely [Z]. The Kin 


the power of t! & 
ſons of Francis 
he Sforza Le Gen- 


dre, 


P- 130. 


ubi ſupra, 


himſelf, though he loved him, began to be moved with the reproaches that were caſt (“) in 1419- 
upon his Miniſter, But d' Amboiſe had ſo great an aſcendant over his maſter, that he 


with her, without proteſting againſt his marriage. 
As to the ſecond reaſon, it could hardly be believed, 
that he had cohabitated ſo long with her, without con- 
ſammating his marriage, eſpecially after- his ſpouſe 
had done all that lay in her power, and took a 


great deal of pains, to deliver him out of priſon in 


the reign of Charles VIII. Theſe conſiderations 
would have rendred the divorce very difficult, if 
the queſtion had been about private perſons ; but 
when the public good- is concerned, when a whole 
Nation defires that a Prince ſhould have children, mere 
probabilities become ſtrong proofs, eſpecially if one of 
the parties concerned, who might juſtly exclaim a- 

inſt the divorce, ſeems to conſent to it. Jane of 
— did not oppoſe her divorce, either thro' in- 
ſenſibility, or becauſe ſhe had no hopes of having 
Juſtice done her. She ſubmitted to the ſentence by 
which her marriage was declared void, having been 
perſuaded to it by. d'Amboiſe, in whom ſhe confided 
very much. The Pope confirmed that ſentence, 
and Cæſar his ſon brought the Bull into France; 
and in return the King married him, not to the 
Princeſs of Naples, who refuſed him, tho' ſhe was 
herſelf deſcended from a baſtard ; but to Charlotte 
of Albret, a Princeſs of great merit and perfect 


(11) Idem, ibid, beauty (11). 


5.94, 98. 


[H] The inhabitants of Britany were very much a- 
verſe to the marriage of Ann of Britany with Lewis 
XII.] Lewis had been in love with Ann of Britany 
for twelve years, and ſhe loved him before ſhe was 


married to Charles VIII, to which marriage ſhe 


conſented only to prevent the entire ruin of her 
Dutchy of Britany. Finding it was now her intereſt 
as well as her inclination to marry Lewis XII, ſhe 
eaſily gave her conſent to it. They were nearly re- 
lated, but it was eaſy to get the Pope's diſpenſati- 
on, fince the King had already done ſo much for 
him. One thing only vexed the Queen Dowager, 
and that was, the fear ſhe was in, that if ſhe mar- 
ried the King, the Dutchy of Britany would become 
a Province of France, to which ſhe would by no 
means conſent, deſiring to ſecure the independency 
that Dutchy had enjoyed till then. It was for this 
ſame reaſon that the inhabitants of Britany were a- 
gainſt the intended marriage, and for that very reaſon 
the French deſired it. The expedient, which the Mini- 
{ter found out to remove the fear of the former, and 
to ſatisfy at the ſame time the deſite of the latter, was 
to inſert in the marriage · contract, that Britany would 
be ſubje& to the King's authority in ſuch a manner 
as to preſerve its liberty, and that it ſhould be go- 
verned by its own ancient laws and cuſtoms ; and 
the Queen herſelf ſhould receive the revenues of 


(12) 14. nid. p. that Dutchy (12), The event has ſhewn that the 


40, 101, 


tears of * Queen Dowager, and of the inhabitants 


ſoon 


of Britany were but too well grounded, that Pro- 
vince having like the reſt of the Kingdom been ever 
ſince ſubject to the abſolute authority of the Kings 
of France. n 
* [1] He prevailed with all the powers of Italy not 
fo oppoſe this undertaking.) It was very natural 
for them to fear, that if the King of France became 
powerful in Italy, they ſhould all very ſoon be reduced 
to the condition of ſubjects, or vaſſals to him: But 
d'Amboiſe knew not only how to remove their fears, but 
alſo to raiſe their hopes. He promiſed the Pope that 
the French ſhould- aſſiſt his ſon Cæſar Borgia to con- 
ner Romagna. He flattered the Florentines, that 
thoſe places, which Charles VIII had taken from 
them, and had delivered to thoſe of Piſa, ſhould 
be reſtored to them : And by this means he engaged 
them to aſſiſt the French with troops, proviſions, and 
money. He promiſed the Venetians, that they ſhould 
have for their ſhare Cremona with its territory, and 
all the country that lies beyond the river Adua. 
How blind muſt all theſe Powers have been, fince 
they did not perceive, that if they ſuffered the King 
of France to eſtabliſh himſelf in their neighbour- 
hood, they gave themſelves a Maſter, who would 
certainly ruin-them all at one time or other ! The 
true intereſt was to unite all their forces in order 
to keep the French beyond the Alps (14). 

[X] The Pope made him his Legate . . .. at which 
every one was very much ſurpried.) One might 
quote on this occaſion theſe words of our Lord, 
No man can ſerve two maſters (14): For how was 


p. 120, 121. 


it poſſible for the ſame perſon to be at once the 53 


Pope's and the King's Miniſter? How could the 
Pope and the King, who have often different intereſts 
to debate, truſt their affairs in the hands of the 
ſame perſon ? And when theſe Princes happen to be 


24+ 


at variance, how can the ſame perſon be faithful to 


both at the ſame time? DAmboiſe did not regard 
ſuch diſcourſes, which were common at court, and 
among all ſorts of people. As he had 4 great inclination 
to be Pope, he was glad to act in a mannert᷑ as a Pope 
in France; till he could do it over all Chriſtendom. 
His Hiſtorians adds, that he was ſo prudent that he 
exerciſed his Legateſhip in ſuch a manner, as never 
to act either againſt the authority of the Pope, or 
the liberty of the Kingdom, even during the great- 


eſt miſunderftanding and diviſions between the King 


and the Pope (15). 

[LI it is very difficult to excuſe him entirely. 
1. He had given the government of Milan to a man 
(16) ſo haughty, proud, and covetous, that he ſoon 
made himſelf extremely odious to the inhabitants of 
Milan. D'Amboiſe knew his character, but he 
thought that being an Italian, he would be better 
obeyed, than a foreigner. 2. He gave the brave 

72e Stuart 


(15) Le 
ub ſupra, p. 
124. 


(16) John James 
Trivulce. N 
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(5) April the 
10th 1 500. 


(15) Le Gendre, 
.abid. p. 132-139. 
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ſoon pacified him, after which he did not much regard the envious inſinuations of his 
enemies. He immediately reſolved to repair the loſs, which the Kingdom had ſuſtain- 
ed, by endeavouring to recover the Milaneſe. He went himſelf again into Italy, and 
in a little time he made himſelf maſter of the whole Dutchy, and took Lewis Sforza 
priſoner (s), but his conduct at that time was very far from being generous [NI], for 
it was rather by means of money, and by treachery, than by the bravery and courage 
of his army, that he vanquiſhed the enemy. — Milan he treated that city in 
a very haughty manner [NJ, though he ſpared the lives of the inhabitants. He now 


took much better meaſures to ſecure his conqueſts than he had done the firſt time. 


He deprived John James Trivulce of the government of Milan, becauſe by his haugh- 
tineſs and his extortions he had very much contributed to the late revolt. Chaumont 
d'Amboiſe, the Miniſter's nephew, was put in Trivulce's place, and was alſo made 
General of the armies in Italy. Chaumont was a very young man of great hopes, but had nor 
yet any conſiderable reputation or experience, ſo that the choice his uncle made of him was 
generally diſapproved. But he ſoon convinced all the world by his courage and prudence, 
that he was not unworthy the high poſts with which he was intruſted. The Cardinal allo 
reſtored the military diſcipline, made new regulations, and took effectual methods to 
have the Laws put in execution. He put in the ſeveral cities ſuch garriſons as were 

ſuſſicicnt 


Stuart d'Aubigny a ſhare in the command of the ar- er.] As ſoon as Sforza was in the power of the 
my with Trivulce: but for this he was very much French, the Citizens of Milan ſent deputies to d'Am- 
blamed ; becauſe theſe Generals being both very boiſe to implore his mercy. The Cardinal anſwered 
haughty could never agree, and their miſunderſtand- their prayer only by a ſevere look; and going to Mi. 
ing could not but create new conteſts not only lan, he did not lodge in the Duke's palace, as the in- 
among the inhabitants, but even in the very army. habitants had defired him, but in the caſtle, where 
And indeed they could not ſuffer one another ; and there was ſtill a French garriſon; and the cannons of 
their miſunderſtanding came to ſuch a height, that if the caltle were turned againſt the city, as though the 
the one deſired any thing, it was a ſufficient reaſon for intention had been to 'defiroy-it: The citizens were 
the other to oppoſe it. 3. He left but very few under a terrible conſternation ; they let d Amboiſe 
troops in the towns of the Milaneſe, being afraid know that they ſubmitted their poſſeſſions and their 
to oppreſs the people, and in order to gain their lives to his mercy, and to mitigate his reſentment, 
affection. But this, ſaid his enemies, was very im- the men, women and children, ſome in mourning 
prudent, conſidering the unſteady, reſtleſs, and ſe- clothes, others in ſack- cloth, all in tears, went to 
ditious temper of the people (17). Theſe are the the caſtle, and falling upon their knees before the 
reaſons for which d'Amboiſe was blamed, and it gate of it, cried in a doleful manner, Mercy ! Mer- 
muſt be confeſſed, that if he acted as a generous cy / A rumour had been ſpread, that the Garriſon 
man, who had a good opinion of his friends, and was going to ſally out, to deſtroy the city by fire and 
of the people he conquered, he acted alſo as a bad Po- ſword. But the Cardinal's intention was only to 
litician, who ought never to truſt thoſe, whom he has ſtrike a terror upon the citizens; yet. without ſhew- 
vanquiſhed by the force of arms. Conqueſts cannot be ing that he was inclined to mercy, he ordered them 
kept but by the ſame means by which they are made. to meet on Good-friday (19) in the court of the 

LA] His conduct at that time was far from being town-houſe, there to hear their ſentence, Accord- 
generous.) Part of Lewis Sforza's army conſiſted ingly the Gentry, Citizens and common people of 
of Swiſs ; and Sforza net receiving money, as he Milan met at the appointed time and placez not 
expected, to pay them, they threatned him, ſome- in a crowd and in confuſion, but in ſeveral! bodies 
times to plunder his towns, ſometimes to return diſtinguiſhed by different ſtandards, forming a proceſ- 
into their own country, or to join the French army. ſion, at the head of which were placed the young 
D'Amboiſe knowing their diſcontent and murmurs, children, in order to move the Cardinal's compaſſion, 
he ſent ſome Emiſſaries among them, who promiſed who from a window of the -caltle viewed the pro- 
them a large ſum of money, if they would abandon ceſſion. When they were arrived at the town-houſe, 
their General, and a much greater ſum, if they would D'Amboile began his march, being cloathed in the 
deliver him up to the French. His oflers were ac- Cardinal's garments, and having his croſs carried be- 
cepted ; the Swiſs of Sforza's army. told him, they fore him. In this kind of a triumph he was attend- 
were reſolved not to fight againſt the Swiſs, ed by all the Nobility of the army, and by an infinice 
their friends and relations, who were in the French number of people, who followed him to the town- 
army; and immediately they all retired into the city houle. At the upper end of the court there was a 
of Novara. The unhappy Prince not knowing large amphitheatre ; in the midſt of which they had 
which courſe to take, was obliged to follow theſe erected a throne, on which the Cardinal ſeated him- 
traytors. He had no ſooner enter'd the city, but ſelf, having on each ſide the principal Officers civil 
the French army ſurrounded it, leſt he ſhould eſ- and military. As ſoon as he arrived, the Nobility, 
cape out of their hands. In this laſt extremity the Citizens and people of Milan, who waited for him 
only reſource of Sſorza was to entreat the Swiſs, in the court, fell down upon their knees, and conti- 
and to offer them money to induce them to maintain nued in that fituation, whilſt their Epeaker bare-head- 
a ſiege in Novara, or at leaſt make a general ſally to ed and on his knees, made a long {pecch to beg par- 
conceal his eſcape. But they would not hearken to don for what they had done, promiſing in their name, 
him, becauſe he had nothing to give them zat that that they would be faithful and loyal for the future. 
time. The only favour he could obtain from them, The Speaker happening to quote the example of St. 
was, that he ſhould be permitted to go out with Peter, and to ſay that this Apoſtle's fall ſerved to 
them in the habit of a Swils, to try if he could eſ- flrengthen his faith, the Cardinal interrupting him, 
cape in that diſguiſe ; for they had agreed with d Am- ſaid with a threatening voice, St. Peter denied his Ma- 
boiſe that they ſhould go out of Novara like a van- ſter three times; but if this people ſhould commit 
quiſhed army with their pikes reverſed, and their co- again the lame fault, there will be no more pardon 
lours folded up. But this was not enough for the for them; Milan will be deſtroyed to the very 
Cardinal ; fearing to loſe his prey, he required that foundation, and all the people put to the ſword 
the Swiſs ſhould go out of the city two together without the leaſt mercy. Theſe words tho? ſevere, 
only, and file through the French army drawn up in yet gave the people hopes that for this time they 
two lines. This was a moſt ſure way to prevent ſhould be pardoned z and accordingly, when another 
Sforza's eſcape ; and indeed he was ſoon taken, hav- perſon, who ſpoke by the Cardinal's command, had 
ing been either betrayed, as it was then the general reproached thgm in a very ſtrong tho' noble manner 
opinion, or diſcovered, notwithſtanding the diſguiſe with their inconſtancy and infidelity, d Amboiſe with 
he was in (18). a loud voice pronounced the Act of Grace in the 

DLV] He treated that city in a very haughty man» King's name. 7 

4 


(19) A. D. 1 


(20) Id. ibid. f 
1538-1024 , 


(21) Ii 
p. 166- 


(21) Id. ibid. 
Þ+ 166—168. 
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ſufficient to prevent a new revolt of the inhabitants (2). He ſent the reſt of the French , Le Ge 
army to ſerve one part under the Florentines, and another much more conſiderable jun- * 
der Ceſar Borgia Duke of Valentinois 1; but in this he ſeems to have conſulted his pri- 

vate intereſt much more than that of his King and Country, as we ſhall ſhew in the 

Remark [O]. D*Amboiſe having ſettled every thing in the Milaneſe returned into 

France, where he was received by the King, the Nobility, and the People, with the 

greateſt honours that can be imagined. Lewis XII maſter of the Milaneſe and of 

Genoa, 'reſolved alſo upon the conqueſt of the Kingdom of Naples. Ferdinand King 

of Caſtile and Arragon had the ſame deſign, though the King of Naples was his re- 

lation. The King of France and Caſtile entered into a treaty, by which they agreed 

to divide the Kingdom between them. Ferdinand was to have Apulia and Calabria ; 

and Lewis's ſhare was Abruzzo, Terra-di-Lavoro, and the city of Naples. D' Am- 

boiſe was the author of this partition-treaty, and all the po of France murmured 

againſt him, for having made ſuch an alliance with Ferdinand, who having no regard 

for his oath or promiſes, would one time or other find means to deprive the French of 

their ſhare, D' Amboiſe to excuſe himſelf ſaid, that this partition had already been 
mentioned in the reign of Charles VIII; but it was anſwered that times were now al- 

tered, and that Lewis being maſter of the Milaneſe and of Genoa, was in a much bet- /-} it is « wall 
ter condition than his predeceſſor, to conquer the Kingdom of Naples, and to keep it guy © the | 
after it was conquered, D*Amboiſe not regarding theſe murmurs, thought of nothing ples, but h Kun- 
elſe but of putting his ſcheme in execution; and accordingly the Kingdom of Naples 3 — 1 
was conquered in a very little time, and ſoon became the occaſion of a war between ronnd about, 
Lewis and Ferdinand, each of them claiming the Capitanate (2). Lewis pretended 1 
that it belonged to Abruzzo, and Ferdinand maintained that it was a part of Apulia, there in the win 
This diſpute made the people murmur more than ever againſt the treaty which the es _ Re 
Cardinal had made, becauſe they were afraid that this would involve them in a dan- King means 


yearly to two 


gerous war againſt the King of Caſtile. D' Amboiſe was in hopes of avoiding the war, e * 
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by making a treaty with Philip Archduke of Auſtria, ſon-in-law to Ferdinand, and find ducats; that 


is, about an hun- 


father of the famous Emperor Charles V. But General Gonſalvo, who commanded 


Ferdinand's army in the Kingdom of Naples, refuſed to proclaim the peace, 


[O] He ſeems to have conſulted bis private inter- 


et, more than that of hi: King and Country.) With 


regard to Piſa, the Cardinal can be charged only with 
having ated imprudently, tho' perhaps he had no 
private view. Piſa and Florence were formerly two 


famous Commonwealths ; and as they were neigh- 


bours, they were jealous of one another, and had 
been a long time at war together, till at laſt Piſa wis 
entirely ſubdued by the Florentines. When Charles 
VIII went into Italy to conquer the Kingdom of 
Naples, he reſtored Piſa to its ancient liberty ; and 
that city was ſince ſo well fortified, that the Floren- 
tines durſt not beſiege it. After the death of Charles 
VIII, the Florentines offered Lewis XII bis ſucceſſor 
to aſſiſt him with money and proviſions for the con- 
queſt of the Milaneſe, if in return he would pro- 
miſe to lend them, if not money, at leaſt his troops 
to take Piſa. Lewis having agreed tc: this propoſal, 
no ſooner was the war of Milan finiſhed, but the 
Florentines preſſed him to perform his promiſe. 
Thoſe of Piſa on the other hand made ſeveral of- 
fers to the King, to diſſuade him fron allilting their 
enemies. The King's anſwer was, that he referred 
this affair to d'Amboiſe's deciſion. The Cardinal was 
very much perplexed to determine this matter ; Ge- 
neral Trivulce and ſome other Lords maintained, that 
it was not the King's intereſt to encteaſe the power 
of the Cities and Princes of Italy, bur to keep them 
all in ſo low a condition, that they might be an ea- 
ſy prey for the French, whenever they ſhould think 
Proper to attack them. On the other ſide, it appear- 
ed not only juſt, but even prudent to perform the 
promiſe that had been made to ſuch powerful Allies, 
as the Florentines then were. This reaſon, ſays my 
author, prevailed with d'Amboiſe, and engaged him 
to aſſiſt the Florentines (21). We may obſerve here, 
that with reſpect to the juſtice of afliſting the Flo- 
rentines, there is no probability, that d'Amboiſe 
much regarded it; but as to the 22 of this 
action it may be very much diſputed, ſince the 
French were at that time ſo powerful in Italy, that 
they had no occaſion to fear the Republic of Flo- 
rence. Or if that Republic was then formidable, 
would it not become much more ſo, by conquering 
Piſa and all the tetritories belonging to it ? Nay it 
appeared ſoon after, that the Cardinal did not much 
fear the Florentines: They had not been able to 
conquer Piſa, tho? aſſiſted by the French troops. And 
the Pilans offering a ſum of money to the King of 


Archduke 


France, if he would take them under his protection, 
the King accepted their propoſal, notwithſtanding 
the complaints of the Florentines, who were them- 
ſelves obliged to enter with d'Amboile into a treaty, 
by which they promiſed to aſſiſt the French with 
money, proviſions, and men for the expedition of 


Naples (22). This makes me ſuſpect that the Car- (22) Id. Liv, 3. 
dinal had ſome ſecret reaſon for aſſiſting the Floren- P. 182. 


tines againſt the Republic of Piſa. But as to the 


ſuccour he ſent to the Duke of Valentinois (23), it (23) Czfar Ber- 
is plain that he acted from a view to his own private sia. 


intereſt, His Hiſtorian tells us, that d'Amboiſe could 
hardly perſuade General Trivulce and ſome other 
great Officers of the neceſſity there was to ſend a 
body of troops to Borgia, to aſſiſt him in conquering 
all the cities of Romagna. France had no reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with that Duke's conduct, nor with that 
of his Father Pope Alexander VI. Tho' the Pope 


had promiſed to aſſiſt the French with men and mo- 


ney for the conqueſt of Milan, he had been ſo far 
from keeping his word, that a great many ſuſpected 
him, of haviag fomented the late revolt, and of be- 
ing entred ſecretly into the league, which ſome 


Princes of Italy had made, to reſtore the family of 


Sforza. Beſides, Borgia the Pope's natural ſon was 
a very dangerous man, who made no ſcruple to 
break his word, and therefore was not to be truſt- 
ed: and it was to be feared, - that when he ſhould 
have made himſelf powerful by the help of the 
French, he would ſoon become the worlt of their 
enemies, and would do his utmoſt to ſend them back 
again beyond the Alps. Theſe reaſons were very 
ftrong againſt aſſiſting him; but ſince the French 
had promiſed it, ſays my author, they could not re- 
fuſe it, without offending the Pope, which would 
have been very dangerous in thoſe circumſtancee. 
Bat he adds, that there was another reaſon, which 
perhaps affecbed d'Amboiſe more; which was, that 
the time of his Legateſhip was juſt expiring, and 
he very much defired, that the Pope would til! 
continue him his Legate. Alexander VI never did 
any thing out of generoſity, but uſed always to ſell 
his favours very dear. So that d'Amboiſe, to obtain 
from the Father what he deſired for himſelf, was ob- 


liged to aſſiſt the ſon (24). This was the true reaſon, (24) Id; Liv: 2s 


why he ſent a great part of the French army to ſerve 
under the Duke of Valentinois, and in return the 
Pope continued him Legate in France, with a much 
greater power than that he had before (25). 


which the pounds. 


(2 8) Id. ibid. Pu 
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Archduke had ſworn to in the name of his father-in-law, till he had received orders ſrom 
Spain, and in the'mean time he attacked the French ſo ſucceſsfully, that in eighteen 


months he drove them out of all the places they held in the Kingdom of Naples. This 
gave the enemies of the Prime-Miniſter a freſh occaſion to murmur againſt him, as 
though he had neglected to ſend freſh ſupplies to the French army in Italy. The Car- 
dinal, to appeaſe theſe complaints, raiſe 7 b 
of recovering the Kingdom of Naples. But his own ambition rendered this new ex- 

ition unſucceſsful. The French troops in their mar to Naples were come within 
about ſix leagues diſtance from Rome, when the Cardinal heard that the Pope was 
dead. He went immediately to Rome, and was ſo much the more in hopes of being 
choſen Pope, that he had a ſtrong party amongſt the Cardinals, and that thoſe Princes 
who had the greateſt intereſt ro exclude him, ſeemed inclined to. promote his advance- 
ment. The Emperor had ſeveral times flattered him that he would ſupport his inte- 
reſt ; and the artful King of Caſtile had given the K ing of France ſome hopes of a ſpeedy 
peace, and aſſured the Miniſter that he would facilitate his acceſſion to the Papal 
Chair, in order to prevent them both from carrying on the war vigoroully againſt 
him. D' Amboiſe depending too much upon theſe fair promiſes [P], thought he could 
not fail of the triple crown. But no ſooner were the Cardinals met in the Conclave, 
but he found he was diſappointed. Cardinal Francis Piccolomini Archbiſhop of Sienna 
was unanimouſly choſen, and took the name of Pius III; but as he died the twenty 
ſixth day after his election, d' Amboiſe conceived new hopes [2], and was a ſecond time 
diſappointed, Cardinal Rovera having been choſen without oppoſition, - who took the 


name of Julius II. This Pope, to comfort d' Amboiſe for the loſs of St. Peter's Chair, 


(x) Britany was and Britany (x). D' Amboiſe's impatient deſire of the Popedom was ve 


not yet annexed 
to the crown of 
France. 


(26) Ver. 31. 


27) Le Gendre, to reſtore the public peace and tran 
a+: ſupra, Lu. 3. Theſe conſiderations ſhould have 


232. 


continued him in the Legateſhip of France, and made him alfo his Legate for Avignon 

ry detrimental 
to the affairs of France. For having delayed, at the requeſt of the Cardinals, the 
army that marched to Naples, they arrived a whole month too late to make an advan- 
tage of the weak condition in which the Spaniard's then were, and thus gave them time 
to ſtrengthen themſelves. Some other circumſtances, too long to be related here, con- 
curred alſo to ruin entirely the affairs of the French in. the Kingdom of Naples (y, 
D' Amboiſe ſeeing there were no hopes left to recover that Kingdom, thought now of 
ſecuring the Milaneſe, which the King of Caſtile threatened to attack [R]. But the 
moſt formidable enemy was the Emperor, who was ready to march into Italy with a very 
powerful army, either to invade the Milaneſe for himſelf, or to reſtore it to Sforza's 
family. D' Amboiſe went himſelf to the Emperor, and managed him with ſo much 
art and prudence, repreſenting to him that it was his intereſt ro diſtruſt the King of 
Caſtile, and to enter into an alliance with France, that he prevailed with him to con- 
clude a treaty, by which it was agreed, that Charles, the Archduke of Auſtria's ſon, 
and the Emperor's grandſon ſhould marry Lewis XIPs daughter, though they were 
both ſtill but children. Another condition of the treaty was, that the Emperor ſhould 
give the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to the King of France, who in return was to pay 
the Emperor an hundred and twenty thouſand crowns in two payments, and a pair of 
golden ſpurs every year. This treaty was very advantageous to France, becauſe it 
maintained the King in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, and obliged the King 


of Caſtile to ſign a truce with France. It was very happy for the Prime-Miniſter to 


have made this alliance, ſince if he had miſcarried in his undertaking, he would pro- 


bably 


IP] D' Amboiſe depended too much upon thoſe fair 
promiſes.) He took ſo little care to hide his ambi- 
tion, that he choſe for his Motto theſe words of the 


[2] He conceived new hopes] The Duke of Va- 
lentinois and Cardinal Alcanius Sforza gave him their 
words, that he ſhould certainly be now choſen. Nay 


119th Plalm, O Lord, put me not to ſhame (26), or 
Suffer me not to be diſappointed in my expetation. 
But the Cardinal's friends could not believe that the 
Emperor and the King of Caſtile were ſincere in 
the promiſes which they had made him; becauſe it 
was natural for them to think, that if d'Amboiſe 
was raiſed to be Pope, he would declare himſelf 
againſt them in favour of Lewis, his ancient Maſter, 
his friend, and his benefactor. D'Amboiſe could al- 
ſo eafily perceive, that the Cardinals in the Conclave 
had no thoughts of raiſing him to the Papal Chair. 
For the Heads of the ſeveral parties publickly declared, 
that in the 22 circumſtances it was neceſſary for 
the good of the Church and the holy See, to make 
choice of a Pope, who would not favour particularly 
any of the Princes of Europe, and eſpecially thoſe of 
Italy, and who by his refolution and wiſdom would 
unite thoſe who were at war together, and who with- 
out eſpouſing any party, would only apply himſelf 
quillity (27). 
perſuaded our Car- 
dinal that his hopes were vain and ill-grounded. But 
ſach is the weakneſs of men blinded by ambition, 
that they are always inclined to flatter themſelves, and 


to hope, that what they earneſtly with for, will 
certainly come to pals. ” 


the former appeared ſo zealous for d'Amboiſe, that 
he obliged all the Cardinals who were his dependants 
to promiſe upon oath, that they would vote for him. 
But notwithſtanding their oath, it was not likely, 
that to oblige Borgia, who had but very little power 
ſince his father's death, they would act againſt the in- 
tereſt of the King of Spain, who was their Sovereign, 


a powerful army, by which he was in hopes 


0) Le Centre, 
bi ſupra, Liv. 33 


b 173--204. 


by placing a Frenchman in St. Peter's Chair. Be- 


fides there was no reaſon to think, that Cardinal 
Sforza was ſincerely in d'Amdoile's intereſt, ſince 
the only hope of Sforza's unhappy family was, that 
a new Pope would reſtore to them the Duchy of 
Milan, which they could not expect from ſuch a 
man as d'Amboile, who was entirely devoted to the 
King of France (28). 

[X] The King of Caſtile threatned to attack the 
Milaneſe.) A rumour had been ſpread that the Spa- 
niſh army was advanced to conquer the Milaneſe ; 
whereupon d'Amboiſe made all the haſte poſſible to 
go into that Dutchy, to keep the people in awe, 
and fortify the cities, and augment their garriſons. 
This rumour was ill- grounded; for Gonſalve (20), 
ſurnamed the Great Captain, who had the command 
over the Spaniſh Forces in Italy, was wholly employ- 
ed in ſecuring his conqueſts, without having then 
the leaſt thought of making any other (39). 


(28) 16. ibid. 


p. 2555 250. 


29) His name 
(29 Gonſalve 


Ferdinand 


Cor duba. 


( zo) Le Gendre, 
bi ſupray p- 274 


(Þ) Id. 
p- 233, 2 


(ce) Id. 
Þ 459+ 


(31) T. 
Rohan 
a long 

ly'd to 
Britan) 


(32) 


(33) 


21, 


bably have loſt all his credit with the King, conſidering the ſtrong party that was 
formed againſt him at court [S]. But the ſucceſs of his negotiations with the Emperor 
put it into his power to avoid the ſtorm. He gained ſo much glory and reputation by 
them, that being returned to court his enemies durſt not ſpeak a word againſt him (z). (=) 14m, ibid. 
Not long after d*Amboiſe's return into France the ſtate of affairs was changed entirely“ 7479. 
by the death of Iſabella or Elizabeth (aa), Queen of Caſtile, which occaſioned great (an She died 
diviſions in that Kingdom [TJ]. Ferdinand deſiring to keep in his hands the admini- Nor: tie 26th, 
ftration of Caſtile, which by the Queen's death fell to Jane of Caſtile; who was mar- 
ried to the Archduke of Auſtria, was willing to enter into a treaty with France. The 
Cardinal, who knew it was the intereſt of that Kingdom to weaken the power of the 
Archduke, entered into a treaty with Ferdinand, who conſented to marry Germana de 
Foix, filter of Gaſton Duke of Nemours, on condition thac the King of France ſhould 
renounce the right he pretended to have over part of the Kingdom of Naples, adding 
only, that if Germana ſhould die without iſſue, the King's pretenſions ſhould remain 
in fall force. The Cardinal's view by this marriage was, that if Ferdinand happened 
ro have a ſon by his ſecond wife, that ſon would inherit the Kingdoms of Aragon and 
Sicily, of which the Archduke would be thus deprived. Notwithſtanding this view, 
the treaty was diſliked by ſeveral perſons of Lewis's Council, who ſaid that the King 
would have done better to give the Princeſs a dowry in money, than to renounce his 
right, Bur the Cardinal repreſented that the circumſtances were ſuch, that there was 
no hope of recovering at any time the Kingdom of Naples, without exhauſting France 
/n 14. Liv. 4 Of men or money (55. It would engage us in the entire hiſtory of France and Spain, 
253. 29% if we were to give a farther account of d' Amboiſc's negotiations in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany, and what we have ſaid of him being ſufficient to give the reader a notion of 
his character and abilities, we ſhall conclude this article, with obſerving that he died 
at Lyons in his way to Italy, in order to carry on the war againit the Venetians, the 
25th of May 1510, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the twelfth ſince he had been 
made Prime-Miniſter. His death was occaſioned by the gout in his ſtomach, to which 
he was very much ſubje&, becauſe he could not forbear drinking a little more than 
was neceſſary, Never was the funeral of any King or Queen more ſumptuous, than 
(cc) 14. ib. 5- That which was made for him (cc). Mr. Le Gendre, who wrote his hiſtory, gives him 
7 459. the nobleſt character that ever any Prime-Miniſter had. And what will certainly ſeem 
ſtrange in our days is, that this Cardinal never held but one Church preferment at once, 
and had no other revenue but that of his Biſhoprick, and his ſalary as Prime-Miniſter, 
beſides his own eſtate, which was inconſiderable, and the prelents which he received 
ſometimes from the King. During his adminiſtration he took all poſſible care to 
make the ſciences and trade flouriſh. He was a great encourager of learning, and very 
generous, of which we ſhall give ſome inſtances in the Remark (J). So that we mulit 
not wonder, that he was as much beloved by the generality of the people as by his 


own 


[S] 4 Arong party was formed againſt him at 
court. ] The Head of that party, and the moſt dan- 
gerous of the Prime-Miniſter's enemies was the Mar- 
thal De Gie, a man of quality, of the illuſtrious fa- 
mily of Rohan, and one who had very great cre- 
dit, becauſe he was in favour with the Queen, who 
had a prodigious influence over the King, The 
Queen eſteemed and loved De Gie, becauſe he was 

(31) The houſe of born ber ſubject, was related to her (31), and had 
Rohan had been always been very zealouſly affected to her intereſt. 
| 1 time al- This Lord, tho' loaded with riches and titles of ho- 
* of nour, yet proud of the protection of a powerful 
*. Queen, paſſionately deſired to be at the head of the 
State; and inceſſantly told the Queen, that affairs 
would have been attended with much better ſucceſs, 
if he had had the management of them; and that it 
was d'Amboile's fault, that things ſucceeded ſo un- 
fortunately. Tho' the King was perſuaded of his 
Minilter's merit and fidelity, yet he was ſenſibly af- 
flicted to have loſt in leſs than a year's time his re- 
utation, the Kingdom of Naples, his armies, and 
his fleet, and the large ſums of money, which had 
been ſpent in raiſing his armies, and fitting out his 
(32) Le Gendre, fleet (32) ; ſo that it was eaſy for d'Amboiſe's enemies 
5. 27% 27. to exaiperate the King againſt him. But the treaty, 
which he concluded with the Emperor, ſoon gained 
him the King's favour again, and turned the edge of 
his reſentment upon De Gie, who was baniſhed the 
court by a ſentence of the Parliament of Toulouſe, 
the moſt ſevere of all the Parliaments in the King- 

(33) 1d. ibid. p. dom (33) 
Wd 1, 282, [LT] I/abella's death occaſioned great diviſions in 
: the Kingdom ef Caſlile.] She had left by Will the 
Kingdom to Ferdinand her husband to govern it, 
and enjoy the revenues of it during his life, under the 
title of Adminiltrator for their daughter, Fane of Ca- 


2 
+ 


ſtile. This occaſioned the diſcontent of all the Gran- 
dees, who favoured the Archduke. But Ferdinand 
without regarding their murmurings, continued to 
govern the Kingdom as he had done before the 
Queen's death, yet without taking any more upon 
him the title of King of Caſtile, for fear of exaſ- 


3 more and more the ores againſt him.. 
e 


e had loſt their eſteem becauſe he had been too 


ſubmiſſive to the will of his Queen, and they hated 


him, becauſe he had been too ſevere againſt them, 
He endeavoured now by all poſſible means to regain 
their love and eſteem, but to no purpoſe ; all his 
arts, his careſſes, his promiſes were unſucceſsful, 
which obliged him to have his recourſe to France. 
He propoſed to Lewis XII to enter with him into 
an alliance; his intention was to prevent the French 
from aſſiſting the male-contents, and to engage them 
to help him, if he had occaſion for it. For the 
male- contents had already ſent ſome perſons ſecretly 
into France, to ſollicit aſſiſtance of that Kingdom. 
But d' Amboiſe was far from granting their requeſt; 
becauſe if on the one ſide it was the French King's 
intereſt to keep up a diviſion between the Grandees 
of Caſtile, it was on the other ſide much more for 
his advantage, to hinder the Archduke, as much as 
was poſlible; from taking poſſeſſion of that King- 
dom, for fear leſt in caſe of a war, which was very 
likely to break out ſoon, that Prince ſhould be in a 
condition of doing great prejudice to France, if he 
ſhould attack ir at the ſame time on the fide of the 


Pyrenean mountains, and on the ſide of Flanders (34). (54) Id. ibid. libs 
[7] He was a great encourager of learning, and alſo K b. 289, &c. 


very generous.) He {ent for the moſt learned Men, who 
were then in Europe, and ſettled them at Genoa, Milan, 
and eſpecially in France. He gave the famous Paulus 
Emilius a Canonſhip at Paris, that by the opportunity of 

7 D | living 
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own maſter, which is perhaps the greateſt encomium that can be beſtowed on a Prime- (4). 


Miniſter (dd). 


living in that city, he might eaſily conſult the Re- 
iſters of the Parliament, 11 3 Records 8 
the Hiſtory of France, which he was writing (35). 
OA . ” As for Y'Amboiſe's generofity, his Hiſtorian gives us 
this particular inſtance of it: The Cardinal had built 

a very magnificent 8 upon a ſpot of ground be- 

longing to the Archbiſhoprick of Roan. A Gentle- 

man, Who had a piece of land near that palace, 

wanted to ſell it, ' and defired one of the Cardinal's 

ſervants to offer it his Maſter. The ſervant ſoon 

found an opportunity to ſpeak to the Cardinal, and 

told him that he had prevailed upon the owner to 

ſell it cheap. This was far from the Gentleman's 

intention. As he knew that the Cardinal was very 

generous, he was in hopes that he would give a good 

price for it. He was not diſappointed in his expec- 

tations. The Cardinal ſent for him, and told him, 

that he was in the wrong to diſpoſe of an eſtate, 

which had been a leng time in the family. But the 
Gentleman anſwered, that he had married his daugh- 


ter; and wanted ready money to her portion 
and that the reſt of the R ara which he ſhould 78 
ceive for his land, being put out at intereſt, would 
ield him as much income as his land did. D'Am- 
oiſe 1 that he would do better to borrow 
money for a long term of years, and without intereſt. 
It is true, faid the Gentleman, but where ſhall I find 
a perſon, who will lend money without intereſt, and 
for a long term of years? There are ſome ſtill, wha 
will do it, replied the Cardinal, and I will lend you 
the money, which you want for your daughter's 
rtion, and grant you ſo much time to pay that 
um, that part of your yearly income will be enough 
for it, and you ſhall not be obliged to ſell your eſtate. 
Mr. Le Gendre obſerves on this occafion, that he 
doubts, whether it is poſſible to find in the Hiſtory 
of the Romans, Greeks, or any other Nation, a 


more ſhining inſtance of generoſity than this (36). 
| P 


AMBROISE, General of the Order of Camaldoli, ſee CAMALDOLI. 
7 AMBROSE of an illuſtrious and rich family, but more eminent ſtill for his wit 
and happy genius, and eſpecially for his piety, lived in the third Century (a). He /«) c un. 
was engaged at firſt in the hereſies of the Valentinians [A], but he was reclaimed from g V E 
(+) Euſb. Hit. his errors by Origen's diſcourſes (5), and became one of his greateſt friends. He not 


Eccliſ. lib. 6. cap. 
18. ed. Readi on 


y adviſed him, but alſo aſſiſted him in the works he compoſed, by ſupplying him 


fol. Cambridge, abundantly with every thing he wanted. He procured him above ſeven perſons to write 
1720. p. 278: under him by turns what he dictated, and ſome young girls, who wrote a very good 

hand, to tranſcribe his books; and paid generouſly all the charges that were neceſſary 
(e) 14. bid. cap. to Maintain theſe ſeveral perſons (c). He was made a Deacon of Alexandria, and lived 


23. p. 287. 


often with Origen; they ſtudied together ſo cloſely, that even during their meals they 


could not forbear comparing together the books of the holy Scripture; nay they uſed 


to ſpend part of the night in their ſtudies, as Origen himſelf tells us (d), who often ſent (4) A Car 
his books to Ambroſe, deſiring him to correct them, 


But it ſeems Ambroſe was not al- 


ways faithful to his friend, and publiſhed to the world what was intended for him only as 
an intimate friend [B]. During the perſecution which the church ſuffered under Maxi- 
minus, Ambroſe was in great danger, but far from finking under the weight of the per- 
ſecution, he gloriouſly maintained the cauſe of Chriſtianity, together with one Protoc- 
tetus a Prieſt of the church of Cæſarea; for which reaſon Origen addreſſed to them both (+) Euſtis, i, 
his book of Martyrdom (wg! waprveis) (e), Moreri and his Dutch tranſlators (/) have 
miſtook Euſebius's meaning in this place [C]. Ambroſe wrote ſome letters, which are 
{z) In Catal. e. mentioned by St. Jerom (g), who ſays they are full of wit. The time when Ambroſe 
16, 


died 1s unknown. 


[4] He maintained at firſt the berefies of the Va- 
lentinians.] This we learn alſo from Origen himſelf, 
in the prelace to the fifth volume of his Expoſition of 

(1) See Valefii St. John's Goſpel (1). However ſome Authors have 
Annst. ad Euſeb. ſaid, that Ambroſe did not follow Valentinus's hereſy, 
Hit. Eccleſ- lib. but that of Marcion: For Epiphanius writes, vw» d 
7+ Caps 18. not · 2+ 24% ge c Tpng d way Maps ich, 6} dd Tages; 
that is,“ Some ſay, Ambroſius was a Marcioniſt, o- 
„ thers a Sabellian :” where Epiphanius wrote by 
(2) Valeſius, ib. Miſtake a Sabellian, for a Valentinian (2). 

LB] Ambroſe was not always faithful to bis friend, 
and publiſbed to the world, what was intended for 
him only.) When Origen was accuſed of having 
publiſhed ſome errors and hereſies, his friends en- 
deavoured to excuſe him, by ſaying that ſeveral 
things had been inſerted in his works by his ene- 

(3) Rufinus, c. mies (3). But St. Jerom aſſerts (4), that Origen's 
lows ge * works had not been corrupted nor altered, and that 
b 1/7" 7 the errors, which are found i 

eli, tom. 1. Liv. t.. 8, ich are found in them, were held by 
7. p. 970. him: He adds, that Origen himſelf confeſſed it in a 
(4) Epilt. ad Letter he wrote to Fabianus Biſhop of Rome, in 
8 cc. which he ſays, that he repented of having written 
＋. as he had done, and charges Ambroſe with raſhneſs 


(4) Hiſt. Litt. 
Sac. 4. ad ann, 


and temerity, who had made public what had been 
compoſed in private (5). It appears by this complaint 
of Origen, that Ambroſe had not been ſo faithful 
to him, as he ought to have been; unleſs we (ay, 
this was only an evaſion of Origen, who notwithſtand- 
ing was not diſpleaſed that his books were in every 
one's hands. 

IC] Moreri and his Dutch Tranſlators have miſtaken 
Euſebius's meaning in this place.) They ſay, that Ori- 
gen made an excellent exhortation to Ambroſe and 
Protoctetus, to encourage them to undergo the mar- 
tyrdom. But Euſebius does not ſay this; his words 
are (6): Tors xa} 'Opryirng ror wif} puaprupis cuir 


ub; fa ra , 
2. "ug 9 


6. pan. 
1-120. wp, 


(36) Id. ibid. 
. 61-63. : N 


* 


ubi ſupra, 


Ca 18. p- 297» 
% David Van 


Hoegſtraten en 
Mattheus Broue- 
rius Van Nidek, 
and A. C. Lul- 
ſcius. 


(5) Bourgoigny 
ibid» p · 97 Is 


(6) His. Fecleſe 


Abet xa} Iperesliro maerfuripy The Ke wa- lib: C. cap. 21. 
poining d 9, To ov ypagpa, 374 0 Leh wipe P 293" 


00x” d Tuxoira ir 7d d]aq . 1. e. At that 
« time (under the Emperor Maximinas) Origen wrote 
« his book of Martyrdom, which he addreſſed to 
« Ambroſe, and to Protoctetus a Prieſt of the Church 
« of Czſarea; becauſe they had both been expoſed 
« to no inconſiderable danger.” There is no men- 
tion here of Origen's exhortation to them. P. 


G AMBROSE (ST.) Biſhop of Milan, and one of the moſt eminent Fathers of the 


-4- p- 165. c. fourth Century, was deſcended of an illuſtrious Roman family, and born in Gaul in the 


lon. Allobrog. 
1720. | 


teurs Ecclef. tom. 
2. p- 250. edit, 
ac Pati 1693. 


year 333, as Dr. Cave informs us (a), or in 340, as Mr. Du Pin aſſerts (0). His fa- | 
(4) Bib. dss A ther, Who was of the ſame name, was at that time Præfectus Pretorio in Gaul, and re- ( yoo hi 
ſided at Arles, the Capital of Gallia Narbonenſis (c), or at Treves, as others are off x. p» Pi 


opinion (d). The birth of Ambroſe is ſaid to have been followed with a remarkable 


prelage 


in note (6) p48 
293) 39+ U. 2 


(z) Cave 
ra, p. 


* 


(2) Du 
ſupra, | 


ia, 


(2) Du Pin, 257 to ſubmit (2). When he was baptized, and r 


Pra, P. 25 1. 
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preſage of his future eloquence, for a ſwarm of bees came and ſettled upon his mouth 
as he lay in his cradle in the court of his father's palace; which prodigy happened 
likewiſe to Plato. Upon his father's death his mother returned to Rome with Am- 
broſe, who was then very young, and Marcellina his ſiſter, and Satyrus his elder bro- 


ther, and took a particular care of their education, Marcellina t 
of Virginity, and received the veil from the [hands of Pope Liberius. 


upon her a vow 
Ambroſe was 


excited by the domeſtic examples of piety, which he ſaw in his mother and ſiſter, to 
apply himſelf very early to the practice of religion. He made himſelf maſter of all 
the ſeveral parts of ſecular learning, and pleaded cauſes before Probus, who was Præ- 


fetus Pretorio, with ſo much eloquence, that he appointed him his aſſeſſor, and ſoon 


after made him Governor of the Provinces of Liguria and Emilia. It is ſaid, that 
when he took his leave of Probus, the latter ſpoke to him in this manner; Go, and 
overn as a Biſhop, and not as a Fudge. This was conſidered as a prediction of what fol- 
Dl He ſettled at Milan, till in the year 374, upon the death of Auxentius Biſhop 
of that city, there was a prodigious conteſt between the Catholicks and Arians con- 
cerning the choice of a new Biſhop. This diſpute was ready to break out into an 
open edition among them, when Ambroſe thought it was his duty as Governor to 
go to the Church, in order to compoſe the tumult. He addreſſed himſelf to the peo- 
ple in a gentle and pathetic ſpeech, and exhorted them to proceed to their choice in 
a calm and friendly manner. While he was yet ſpeaking to them, the whole aſſembly 


cried out with one voice, Let Ambroſe be Biſhop (e). Such a ſudden and unexpected in- Sent. ik 
cident ſurprized him extremely, fo that he retired immediately, and made uſe of e 


artifice to divert them from their reſolution of chooſing him AJ. But at laſt he was 
obliged to comply, and was baptized, being but a Carechumen before, and ordained 


Biſhop towards the latter end of the year 374, or the beginning of 375 (). Soon D Pin, «4 


Eccleſ. lib. 4. 
very cap. 30. 


after this he beſtowed all the money which he was poſſeſſed of upon the poor, and having war 
intruſted his brother Satyrus with the management of his affairs, applied himſelf to 


the ſtudy of Divinity, and the diſcharge of his Epiſcopal Functions. 


About the 


year 377 the barbarous nations making an incurſion into the Roman Empire, he fled 
6 ce, 4; to Illyricum, and afterwards went to Rome (g). He had a peculiar averſion to the Arian 
þpro, 5. 166. Doctrine, and procured Secundianus and Palladius to be condemned in the Council 
held at Aquileia in 381. In the year 384 he was ſent to the tyrant Maximus, who had 
uſurped the Empire [B], and prevailed upon him not to paſs over into Italy. The 
Heathens being encouraged by theſe inteſtine commotions in the Empire, attempred 


to reſtore their religion, and employed 


. Aur, Symmachus, Prefect of Rome, a man 


of diſtinguiſhed eloquence, to plead their cauſe, This gave occaſion to the famous 


[4] Made uſe of every artifice to divert them from 
their reſolution of choofing him.] He aſcended his 
tribunal, and commanded ſeveral! criminals to be 
brought before him in chains, whom he ordered to 
be put to the torture, that he might appear to be a 
man of a cruel diſpoſition, and conſequently un- 
warthy of the Prieſthood. When this method did 
not ſucceed, he procured ſeveral women of a proſti- 


tute character to come to his palace, in order to 


raiſe a ſuſpicion upon his character. But the people 
ſaw, that all this was affectation and pretence, and 
perſiſted in their choice; ſo that he went away in 
the night to go to Pavia, but miſtaking the way, af- 
ter he had travelled for a conſiderable time, he found 
himſelf at the gates of Milan. When it was diſco- 
vered, that he had attempted to eſcape, the people 
ſet a watch over him, and ſent an account to the 
Emperor of what had paſs'd ; while on the other hand 
Ambroſe wrote to him, in, order to obtain his 
diſcharge. But the Emperor being highly ſatisfied 
with the choice, which they had made, nat only 
confirmed his election, but gave orders to the Go- 


(1) Picariu Tra. vernor (1) of Italy to fee that affair executed. 


mbroſe made his eſcape again, and concealed him- 
ſelf at the houſe of a perſon, whoſe name was Le- 
ontius ; but the Gavernor of Italy having publiſhed 
a Proclamation againſt thaſe who knew where he 
was, and would not declare it, Leontius thought 
himſelf under an obligation to diſcover him; ſo that 
all Ambroſe's efforts failing him, he was obliged 
Loeived 

ordination, Valentinian the Emperor, who was pre- 
ſent, cried out with the utmoſt tranſport of Joy, 1 
* thank thee, O Almighty God, and our Saviour, 
* that thou haſt given to this man the direction of 
* ſouls of thoſe, whoſe bodies I had before intruſted to 
„his government; and haſt by this means declared 
© my choice of him to have been jult.” Ex ds 
N e Stieg red mid Bua H dei Nut dupcs, 
a 74) Gp xargering) ddlEαν% , Tevrer 6 di Aeg eg 


conteſt 


Baoiatus Spec. Alira. To Tore S Sc D Toy 
ver. xa) Jg reis Yo whphivets mapny., Kaos To din ve- 
r WavioupeTop g Cary voir, dri 799% e dc rye 
tus. d bal, ov d ue . Kal Tus i; UV- 
Ous naing exipnas (3). 


| | (3) Theodor. 
CB] Sent to the Tyrant Maximus, tobe had uſurped Heclel. His. b & 


the Empire.) He had dittinguiſhed himſelf by many © 7* 


noble exploits againſt the Scots, whoſe King Euge- 
nius he had defeated and killed in battle. The Wri- 
ters of thoſe times are not agreed of what country 
he was ; ſome ſay he was born in Spain, and others 
in Britain ; but he pretended himſelf that he was 
deſcended from Conſtantine the Great, and according- 
ly aſſumed the name- of Flav. Clemens Maximus. Gra- 
tian the Emperor at firit deſpiſed him as a perſon in- 
capable of executing his treaſonable deſigns ; but 
Maximus raiſed a conſiderable army againft him, and 
attempted at firſt to deſtroy him by open force; 
however being diſappointed in that, he had recourſe 
to a ſtratagem, in which he ſucceeded. He procured 
ſome perſons about Gratian to inform him, that his 
wife was coming to him, and intended to meet him 
on this ſide the Rhone, which runs by the city of 
Lyons, where the Emperor then was, who went out 
to meet her. In the mean time an aſſaſſin had b 

Maximus's arders placed himſelf in a litter, in which 
Gratian was told the Empreſs was. The Emperor 
with open arms ſtood ready to receive her, and the 
villain, whoſe name was Andragathius, ſuddenly 
ſtarted forth, and killed him upon the ſpot. Max- 
imus having gained this point, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Theodoſius to offer peace, and upon his acceptance 
of it to unite himſelf in a league with him againſt 
the enemies of the Roman Empire; or in caſe he 
rejected thoſe terms, to denounce war againſt him. 
Theodoſius received the Embaſſadors very honoura- 
bly, and ſeemed to comply with the tyrant's de- 
mands ; for he was apprehenſive leſt a refuſal ſhould 
provoke him to invade Italy and ſurprize Valentin 
an, who was then but thirteen years of age, and 8 
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conteſt between St. Ambroſe and him about repairing the Altar of Victory. But Sym- 
3) Proſper d machus not only loſt his cauſe, but was ſoon after expelled the city (, and commanded 


I beg 3. not to approach within an hundred miles of it (i). 


cap. 38 
t) 


a+ 
(4) Vide Sym- 


he petition which he preſented to 


Gave, ab the Emperor Valentinian the younger is ſtill extant; he employed all the ſtrong figures 
of rhetoric and the whole force of his eloquence in it (r); but with regard to 


machi Epi, 1. the ſtrength and conviction of reaſon, we are not to expect it there. St. Ambroſe 
10. Epiſt. 54." confuted this petition by two pieces, which have ſtill more eloquence in them. But 


Mr. Bayle in one of his letters againſt Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm (), is of opi- 0) N, 
nion, that his reaſoning is very inconcluſive, and that he has been guilty of a great many Lettres T 


paralogiſms in ſhort, that he has advanced things entirely contrary to what he hac! 7 
aſſerted upon other occaſions, or affirmed e en / 
be endeavoured only after ſolidity of reaſoning, leaving Symmachus a 
and politeneſs, nk it is the peculiar privilege of the Pagan Philoſophers to amuſe the mind — * 


the glory of eloquence 1. Let. a. 


eur de [a Cr. 


we General: 4 


And yer he proteſts, that % 4 
[ 


by 'niſme, tm, 
p. 32. 


with colours as falſe as their idols, and to ſay great things, noi being capable of ſaying true (u b ws 


ones (m). We ſhall give the reader the ſubſtance of Mr. Bayle's exceptions [C. St. 


neither experience nor forces ſufficient to oppoſe ſo 

formidable an enemy, who was now become Maſter 

of Gaul and Spain. And Valentinian himſelf was ſo 

ſenſible of the danger which he was in, and diffi- 

dent of the integrity of ſome who were near him, 

that he ſent St. Ambroſe to ſee if by the reputation of 

his wiſdom and ſanctity, he could reſtrain the Ty- 

rant's unbounded thirſt of Empire, and prevail upon 

him to continue on the other ſide of the Alps. Maxi- 

mus ſeemed highly pleaſed with St. Ambroſe's Em- 

baſſy, either becauſe he had not as yet ſettled his 

affairs in Gaul and Britain, or at preſent was in want 

of money, the finews of war, without which his 

Future attempts would prove vain and ineffeQual. 

He careſſed St. Ambroſe in a very extraordinary 

manner, and asked him why Valentinian himſelf 

did not come in perſon, aſſuring him, that he 

ſhould have been as welcome to his arms, as if 

he had been his own ſon. St. Ambroſe excuſed 

Valentinian in a very handſome manner, telling 

him, that he was too young for ſuch a fatiguing 

journey over the Alps at ſo unſeaſonable a time of 

the year; and concluded, that be was not come to 

give him an account of his Maſter's ations, but to 

ſettle a mutual confidence and agreement between 

them, it he thought proper to accept it. In ſhort, 

he managed this affair in ſo dextrous a manner, 

that a peace was concluded according to his deſire, 

and Mximus was prevented from marching over in- 

to Italy (4). 

* * 4 [C] We fall give the reader the ſubſtance of Mr. 
199, Kc. 5th Bayle's exceptions. ] He ſuppoſes at firſt that a man 
edition 1720- of St. Ambroſe's warm imagination, and torrent of 
22 ah 5 ew eloquence, would very frequently in the pulpit diſ- 
22 N play to the people the ſeverity of God's juſtice, 
Fra Ignat. Hy- who puniſhes the fins of men by war, and peſtilence, 
acinth. Hi. Ec- and famine. It is morally impoſſible, that a man 
cle/. tom. 1. pag· who preaches often, ſhould not have many times 
28 urged this topic. He muſt therefore contradict him- 
ſelf when he ridiculed Symmachus for repreſenting 

to the Emperor, that the Gods had ſent famine up- 

on the earth, in order to revenge the injuries, 

5) Nee rubigo which had been done to their Miniſters (5). If 
etibus cbfurt © their Gods, ſays St. Ambroſe, revenge themſelves 
nec avena fruges ** ypon the whole Empire on account of the injury 
necavit. Sacrile- « which had been done to a few particular perſons, 
oy Noh eniay. « they are unjuſt, and the revenge is worſe than the 
falt perire omni. © crime.“ Que autem aquitas ut paucis ſacerdoti- 
bus, qued religio- bus dolentes vitum negatum, ipſi omnibus denegarent, 
nibus negabatur. cum inclementior efſet vindifla quam culpa (6). This 
Sym. J. 10. EP. ſuppoſes that God never puniſhes the people in ge- 


75 neral for the injury which has been offered to ſome 
N particular perſons; and the foundation of ſuch a 


manner of reaſoning muſt be this, that the juſtice 
of God does not permit him to involve the inno- 
cent with the guilty in the ſame puniſhment. Now 
this propoſition is directly oppoſite to the doctrine, 
which St. Ambroſe may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have 
frequently preached, that the plague, and war, and 
famine are the ſcourges, which God makes uſe of 
to puniſh men; ſince theſe calamities involve pro- 
miſcaouſly the good and vicious, Beſides this aſ- 
ſertion is likewiſe contrary to the Scripture, which 
teaches us, that the ſingle vanity of David was the 
cauſe of God's deſtroying ſeventy thouſand of the 
Ifraclites. Add to this the conſideration of original 
fin, which alone ought to have prevented St. Am- 
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Ambroſe n. 31. 


broſe from running on too precipitately in his conſu- 
tation. His reaſoning is alſo inconſiſtent with a 
ans, in the code of Theodoſius, which is as fol- 
ows (7) : 


Shall we ſuffer any longer that the fea- (7) Vid. Now. 


ſons ſhould be reverſed by the wrath of heaven, the lam 3 They 


EW of which has been ſo diſturbed by the per- © 
7 


fidionfneſs of the Pagans, that it cannct any longer 
obſerve the proportions of nature. For whence comes 
it that the Spring has loft its uſual beauties ? That the 
Summer deprived of its produtts has deceived the labour 
of the husbandman ? That the immoderate cold of 
the Winter hay rendred the earth barren; but from 
this cauſe that the order of nature has been inter- 
rupted, that the impiety of men might be chaſtiſed ? 
What could St. 13 ſay to this? He muſt have 
been obliged to acknowledge either that the Empe- 
ror's Edict repreſented God as unjuſt, or that Sym- 
machus had been refuted by an inconclufive argu- 
ment. It is ſtrange, that there ſhould be ſome cer- 
tain maxims, which all religions make uſe of almoſt 
equally, but in ſuch a manner, that after they have 
made their advantage of them, they do not at all ſcru- 
ple to reject them, if they perceive, that the enemy 
thinks proper to make uſe of them. While the Pa- 
gans attacked the Chriſtians by imputing to them the 
miſeries of the Empire, the Jatter ridiculed this ar- 
gument as trifling ; but they themſelves applied it 
afterwards, Mr. Bayle then proceeds to ſhew St. 
Ambroſe's Paralogiſms, which he endeavours to do 
in the following obſervations ; I, St. Ambroſe is not 
contented with treating Symmachus's opinion as ab- 
ſurd, becauſe the venge nce of the Gods would ex- 
tend to too many perſons; but he demands of him 
with an air of triumph, Why they had ſuffered for 


. fo long 12 0 2 that the privileges of their 
d b 


temples ſhould be deſtroyed ? Why they had ceaſed to 
revenge themſelves in one year only, as appeared from 
the plenty of the following ? And why ſome provinces 
were fruitful enough even in the very year that the 


Judæii, Cc. 


famine raged (8) ? This manner of reaſoning is juſt (8) St. Ambroſ 
the ſame with the objections, which unbelievers ſo Epiſt. 31. 


often urge againſt the Divine Providence. For if we 
ſpeak of the ſcourges which God makes uſe of to 
uniſh the violation of his Laws, they ask immediate- 
y, why he does this ſo late, or why he does not 


- continue it? And they point out whole Nations, 


which, tho" they are not better than others, yet en- 
joy a perfect proſperity amidſt an almoſt univerſal ca- 
amity. II, Symmachus having introduced the City 
of Rome entreating the Emperors to reſtore to her 
that ancient Religion, which had reſcued her from 
the attacks of Hannibal and the Gauls : St. Ambroſe 
urges in reply to this two things, which are not the 
leaſt ſolid or convincing. He rallies in the firſt 
place the Roman Deities for not delivering the City 
till after it had been attack'd and beſieged by the ene- 
my{; and asks where Jupiter was, when nothing but 
the noiſe of the geeſe ſaved the Capitol. He ob- 
ſerves in the ſecond place, that Hannibal having 
worſhipped the ſame Gods who were © revered at 
Rome, it muſt neceſſarily happen, that they would 
have been conquered in the Carthaginian army, if 
they had proved victorious among the Romans. But 
he ſhould have reflected that the Scripture in an in- 
finity of places mentions, that the enemies of the 
ople of God inſulted him in the ſame manner, as 
imſelf did the Roman Deities. The Jews were baniſh- 
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Ambroſe met likewiſe with great oppoſition from the Arians, againſt whom he ated 
with the warmeſt zeal imaginable [D]. He vas ſent a ſecond time to the tyrant Maxi- 


* 


ed, the temple of Jeruſalem burnt, and the churches 
of the Chriſtians were OY deſtroyed. With 
regard to the ſecond anſwer, to ſee the weakneſs of 
it, we need only conſider the monuments, which 
the French and Spaniards have conſecrated to God 
by way of thankſgiving for ſome victory or other. 
They are of the ſame Religion, and conſequently 
the ſame God who triumphed in France, muſt have 
loſt the advantage in Spain, III, Symmachus had 
repreſented to the Emperors, that they ought to ſe- 
cure to themſelves principally the ſecret aſſiſtance of 
the Religion of Rome, which had done ſuch great 
ſervices to their anceſtors. Let this Religion, lays 
he, protect you, and let us perform the duties of it 
(9g). St. Ambroſe replies, that he would not have 
the protection of idols, and that if they could pro- 
tect their followers, they might do it. Thus far he 
ſpeaks reaſonably enough ; but when he proceeds in 
this manner, addreſſing himſelf to the Emperors, 
If theſe Gods cannot aſſiſt thoſe, who worſhip them, 

ow can they protect you, who pay no regard to them ? 
he ſeems to copy the manner of ſpeaking of the 
Pagans themſelves, when the Chriſtians promiſed 
the Emperors the aſſiſtance of their prayers, tho" at 
the ſame time they were perſecuted themſelves. 
IV, But what ſhall we fay of the difference which 
he makes between the Gentiles and Chriſtians ? 
The former, ſays he, deſire the Emperors to grant 
peace to their Gods ; and the latter to pray Chriſt 
to grant peace to the Emperors. This ſentiment is 
entirely falſe, and nothing but mere point and an- 
titheſis. He ſhould have attacked the ſenſe of his 
antagoniſt, and not have refined upon his expreſſions. It 
is plain that Symmachus by this peace, which he de- 
fired of the Emperors for his Gods, meant only the 
liberty of worſhipping them according to the anci- 
ent cuſtom ; and we ſee evidently from his petition, 
that he promiſed the Emperors the protection of 
thoſe Gods. Where is then the oppoſition between 
the Chriſtians and Pagans, which Ambroſe ima- 
gined ? Had he forgot that the Apologiſts of the 
primitive Church exhorted the Emperors not to perſe- 
cute it? Was not this asking peace for Jeſus Chriſt 
of the Emperors in the ſame ſenſe as Symmachus de- 
fired it for his idols? V, Ambrole likewiſe takes 
notice of other differences between them. The for- 
mer, ſays he (io), cannot bear the leaſt retrenchment 
of their revenues without complaining ; while the lat- 
ter diveſt themſelves of their fortunes, and. even re- 
fign their hives voluntarily. Privileges and penſions 
muſt be given to the Veſtals, as if they could not be 
chaſte for nothing; whereas the Chriſtian Virgins are 
contented with a coarſe veil, which covers their face, 
and renounce for ever the riches as well as the plea- 
fares of life ; they find all the reward of virtue in 
virtue itſelf. This is excellently well expreſſed ; but 
Ambroſe muſt inevitably draw upon him the re- 
ſentments of the whole Catholic Church for nine 
or ten hundred years at leaſt ; for he has condemned all 
the Prieſts and Monks, who have ever pleaded for 
the conſervation or recovery of their revenues ; ſo 
that the difference between the Pagans and Chriſti- 
ans in theſe reſpects has been almoſt abſolutely ex- 
tinguiſhed. Mr. Bayle afterwards attempts to ſhew, 
that theſe paralogiſms of Ambroſe are in ſome 
reſpect contradiftions; becauſe there is no manner 
of donbt, that if an unbeliever or an heretic had 
attacked him in the manner, which will be propoſ- 
ed immediately, he would have anſwered the very 
reverſe of what he replied to Symmachus. Suppole 
for inſtance, that an unbeliever ſhould have objected 
the victories gained over the Jews by the Pagans, the 
profanation of the temple of Solomon, the miſeries of 
the primitive Church, and ſhould have concluded from 
all theſe conſiderations, that the God of the Jews and 
Chriſtians was not the true God, it is certain 
Ambroſe would have evidently ſhewn the imper- 
tinence of theſe objections. He would therefore 
have contradicted himſelf, for he would have re- 
jected at one time what he had urged as ſolid at an- 
other. Suppoſe that an heretical Emperor having 
deprived the Biſhops, Prieſts and Nuns of their re- 
venues, ſhould have been petitioned to reſtore them, 
and have given their petition to an Advocate, to be 
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examined. Suppoſe this Advocate in writing againſt 
this petition ſhould have addreſſed himſelf to the peti- 
tioners in this manner: Gentlemen, you are thought 
to be fincere Chriſtians ; 955 ought therefore to re- 


nounce the advantages of this world ; 7 Nuns ought 


to be chaſte without any reward, and to find the re- 
ward 75 virtue in virtue itſelf ; is it not a thing 
beyond the leaſt doubt, that St. Ambroſe would have 
diſapproved of the conduct of this Advocate? He 
would therefore have blamed in one place the re- 
flections, which he had made uſe of in another; as 
was obſerved above, that he was diſpleaſed that the 
Pagan Prieſts and Veſtals would not live without 
their ſtipends. Thoſe, ſays Mr. Bayle, who are ac- 
quainted with the vigorous reſiſtance, which he made 
to the Emperor Valentinian, when the latter wanted 
to take away a Church from the orthodox three years 
after his confutation of Symmachus, will not doubt 
of the reaſonableneſs of this conjecture. 

[D] Met with great oppoſition from the Arians, 
againſt whom he atted with the warmeſt zeal imagina- 
ble.) Juſtina the Empreſs, and mother of Valenti- 
nian, who was an Arian, reſolving to reſtore Aria- 
niſm at Milan, began with demanding of St. Am- 
broſe one of the churches, which was called the Por- 
tian Church, but he refuſed it ; and the people ſur- 
rounding the palace in a body, ſhe was obliged to 
leave him in poſſeſſion of his church, and even to 
defire him to pacify the people. Some time after 
the Empreſs ſent and required of him in the Ein- 
peror's name not only that church, but the New 
Church likewiſe. He refuſed to obey this command, 
and anſwered with ſuch an intrepidity and reſolution 
of mind, as aſtoniſhed thoſe, who came with the 
Emperor's orders. This happened in the beginning 
of the year 385. On Palm-Sunday the ſame year 
Officers were ſent to take poſſeſſion of the Portian 
Church, while Ambroſe was officiating in the 
New Church. But the people being prodigiouſly 
enraged at this attempt, run thither immediately, 


and having ſeized one Caſtulus an Arian Prieſt, were 


juſt ready to raiſe a ſedition, if Ambroſe had 
not ſent his Prieſts and Deacons to appeaſe them. 
The Emperor ordered ſeveral of the ſeditious to be 
ſeized, and ſent ſold. ers to take poſſeſſion of the 
church by violence. But this was not executed. 
On Holy-Wedneſday the ſoldiers were ordered to 
ſeize the New Church ; but the people prevented 
it, and ſpent the whole day and night in ſinging 
Pſalms in it; and the next day the Emperor being 
touched with the reſolution and prudence of Am- 
broſe, who had prevented a edition, at the ſame 
time that he had continued inflexible in maintain- 
ing his cauſe, commanded the ſoldiers, who ſur- 
rounded the church, to retire. The year following 
theſe conteſts were ſtill maintained, and the Empe- 
ror renewed his ſevere treatment of St. Ambroſe 
by an Edict in favour of the Council of Rimini. 
It was reſolved to give the Arians poſſeſſion of the 
Portian Church, and even to baniſh St. Ambroſe 
himſelf; but he was protected by the people of 
Milan, who ſecured him in his church, where he 
8 ſeveral days and nights in ſinging Pſalms and 
ymns with them, It was propoſed to him, that he 
ſhould go to the palace, and hold a diſputation with 
Auxentius the Arian Biſhop; but he refuſed that ot- 
fer, becauſe thoſe, who were to judge of this con- 
ference, were Laymen and Pagans. He agreed to 
ſubmit the determination of this diſpute to a Coun- 
cil, tho' he thought it was unreaſonable to diſturb 
the peace of the Church on account of a ſingle per- 
ſon, and to debate again what had been already de- 
cided. He then made a ſpeech againſt» Auxentius ; 
which highly provoked the Empreſs Juſtina againit 
him. But at laſt ſhe ceaſed perſecuting him, when 
ſhe found, that his prudence and reſolution, and 
the prodigious eſteem, which he had among the peo- 
ple, render'd him ſuperior to all her efforts againſt 
him. Some writers have repreſented, as if the diſco- 
very of the relicks of St. Gervaſe, and St. Protaſe, and 
the miracles, which appeared at that time, contribut- 
ed very much to reſtore the peace of the Church. This 
ſeems to be a very ſtrange and unintelligible reaion, 
and it is extremely difficult to conceive any con- 
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mus but without ſucceſs [E]. About three years after this he ſhewed u juſt indignation 
againſt the Emperor Theod6fius on account of the cruel maſlacre at I heſſalonica []. 
In the year 392 Valentinian the Emperor being aſſaſſinated by the contrivance of Ar- 


nexion between ſuch a cauſe and the effect above- 
mentioned. But it is very probable that, as Mr. 
Du Pin obſerves (11), the true reaſon, which pre- 
vented Juſtina and the Emperor Valentinian from 
carrying things to an extremity, was the danger, which 
threatned the Empire from the» tyrant Maximus's de- 
ſizns againſt it. Theſe unhappy circumſtances ren- 
der'd Ambroſe's aſſiſtance of great importance. 

[LZ] He nas ſent a ſecond time to the tyrant Max- 
imus, but without ſucceſs. } Valentinian found no 
perſon ſo proper to negotiate with Maximus as St. 
Ambroſe ; and therefore ſent him to Treves, where 
the tyrant then reſided. He ſpoke to him with a 
great deal of ſpirit and reſolution ; but he could not 
obtain any thing of him (12). On the contrary 
Maximus ſoon after marched into Italy, and made 
himſelf Maſter of all the Weſtern Empire; fo that 
Valentinian was obliged to retire with his mother 
Juſtina, and Galla his ſiſter to Theſſalonica in Illyricum, 
in order to deſire Theodoſius's aſſiſtance, who defeat- 
ed Maximus, and reſtored Valentinian to the Empire. 
This happened in the year 387. St. Ambroſe refid- 
ed during theſe commotions upon his Biſhoprick. 
When Theodofius came into the Weſt, he ſhewed 
the ſame inflexibility towards him, as he had done 
towards Valentinian ; and oppoſed his deſign of 
granting a Synagogue to the Jews (13). 

[F] On account of the cruel maſſacre at Theſſaloni- 
ca.] While Theodoſius continued in Italy, after the 
deteat of Maximus, an inſurrection happened at Theſ- 
ſalonica, upon the following occaſion. There was 
a Charioteer, who had a violent affection for the 
Butler of Buthericus, the Emperor's Lieutenant in 
1lyricum, and having ſollicited him to the unlawful 
gratification of his deſires, was caſt into priſon. But there 
happening to be an horſe-race, the people of Theſ- 
ſalonica demanded, that he ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
becauſe he was a neceſſ;ry perſon upon that occaſi- 
on. This being refuſed them, they raiſed a ſedition, 
and killed Buthericus himſelf (14), and ſtoned ſeveral 
of the Magiſtrates, and drag'd them along the ſtreets 
(15). 'Theodoſius being informed of this, command- 
ed a certain number ot the inh. bitants to be put to 
death promiſcuouſly ; by which means the city was 
filled with the blood of a great many innocent per- 
ſons ; and among the reſt ſeveral ſtrangers, who were 
but juſt come to the city (16). No regard was had 
to any diſtinction of perſons; no form of trial ob- 
ſerved ; but they were cut down like corn in the 
Harvej}, as Theodoret expreſſes it (17), to the num- 
ber of ſeven thouſand. 'Eziz Yap, ws; gd cu, ani 
Gn xiMa eg, i Kio; de in, x4} Tar Ta N 
i Tr ts r fu,’ ANN ws, i» porn 
ral vn oped dium agaxuu xatuiunlivrey, Sozomen 
gives a remarkable ſtory or two, which happened in 
this maſſacre. A Merchant came and offered him- 
ſelf to death to ſave his two ſons, who were ſeized, 
and promiſed all the gold that he had in reward for 
the tavour. The ſoldiers being touched with pity 
gave him leave to chooſe one of his ſons ; for they 
cleclared that they could not diſmiſs them both, be- 
caule they wanted to fill up their number. The 
father ſtood in a dreadful ſuſpence, looking ſometimes 
upon one of his ſons, ſometimes upon the other, 
with all the agony that can be imagined, and incapa- 
Lie of determining which of them he ſhould chooſe; 
ti they were both of them put to death before his 
eyes. We are told likewiſe cf a ſervant, who ſub- 
mitted to death, to ſave his Maſter's life. At this 
time an aflembly of Biſhops was held at Milan, who 
all expreſſed how much they abhorred ſo exceſſive a 
ſeverity in the Emperor. Upon which Ambroſe 
wrote a Letter to Theodoſius, in which, with a 
confidence not the leaſt jnjurious to the reſpect due 
to him, he repreſented the enormity of his crime, 
and exhorted him to make an atonement by a ſin- 
cere ſubmiſſion and repentance (18). The Emperor 
being arrived at Milan, was going to perform his de- 
votions in the Great Church, when Ambroſe met 
him at the door, and denied him entrance, in theſe 
terms (19): “ You do not, I believe, conſider, O 
Emperor, the guilt of the maſlacre, which you 


bogaſtes, 


% have committed; and tho“ the violence of you; 
«« paſſion be now over, yet your reaſon has not yet 
© ſuggeſted to you the full extent of your crime. 
* Perhaps your Imperial Dignity may prevent you 
© from perceiving it, and caſt a cloud over your 
*« underſtanding. However you ought to refle&t up- 


very weak and obnoxious to mortality ; and that 
«« we are derived from the duſt, and muſt neceſſarily 
be reſolved into it at laſt, Let not the ſplendo: 
of the purple, which inveſts you, deceive you ſo 
far, as not to conſider the infirmity of the body, 
which it covers. They are men of the ſame na- 
ture with yourſelf, nay they are your fellow. ſer- 
vants, whom you govern; for there is one Lord 
and Sovereign of all, he, who created the uni- 
verſe. With what eyes will you therefore view 
„the temple of our common Sovereign, and with 
« what feet will you tread the ſacred floor ? How 
can you ſtretch out thoſe hands, which have been 
« defiled with ſo much innocent blood ? How can 
* you receive the holy Body of our Lord in ſuch 
«« polluted hands, or touch with your mouth his 
« precious blood, when you have commanded in 
your paſſion the blood of ſo many perſons to be 
„ unjuſtly ſhed? Depart therefore, and do not ag- 
„ gravate your former guilt by new provocations. 
* Receive the bond, which God himſelf, the Lord 
„of all nature, approves and recommends ; for it 
has a ſalutary power in it.” The Emperor ſtruck 
with theſe words returned to his palace in all the 
diſtreſs of mind imaginable. About eight months 
after, at the ſeaſon of our Lord's Nativity, he fat 
weeping in his palace, when Rufinus, an intimate 
conhdent of his, came and asked him the cauſe of 
his ſorrow. He told him that he thought himſelf 
inexpreſibly unhappy, that when the church was o- 
pen to the loweſt orders of mankird, it was ſhut to 
him; nay, that he was excluded from any hopes of 
heaven, becauſe Chriſt expreſly ſays, I homſocver ye 


ſhall bind on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven. Ru- 


finus offered to go, and perſuade the Biſhop to be 
reconciled to him; but Theodoſius alledged it was 
to no purpoſe, becauſe the ſentence was juſt, and 
Ambroſe would never pay ſo much regard to the Im- 
perial Dignity, as to violate God's commands. But 
Rufinus till perſiſting, and aſſuring him, that he could 
certainly prevail upon Ambroſe, the Emperor ſent 
him immediately to him, and being full of hopes of 
his ſucceſs, followed him ſoon after. But Ambroſe, 
when he ſaw Rufinus, expoſtulated with him in very 
ſevere terms, and asked him, whether he was not 
aſhamed to appear, ſince he had been the adviſer of 
ſo bloody a maſſacre? But when Rufinus began to 
entreat him, and told him, that the Emperor would 
be ſoon there, Ambroſe aſlured him, that he would 
refuſe him entrance into the church, © But if, ſays 
« he, he will carry his power ſo far as to act the 
« tyrant, I will readily ſubmit to death.” Rufinus 
upon hearing this ſent the Emperor an account of 
the Biſhop's reſolution by a Meſſenger, and deſired 
him to continue in his palace. But the Emperor 
was upon the way thither when he heard this, and 
declared, that he would go and ſuffer the reproaches, 
which he deſerved. However he would not enter 
into the church; but deſired the Biſhop, who ſat in 
an apartment adjoining to it, to releaſe him from 
his bonds. Ambroſe told him, that his coming was 
tyrannical and preſumptuous, and that he trampled 
upon the Laws of God. No, replied the Empe- 
* ror, I do not preſume to break thoſe Laws; nor 
&« deſire to enter into the church contrary to the 
« conſtitutions of it; but I only entreat you, to 
% looſe me from my bonds, and to conſider the mer- 
« cy of God, and not ſhut the door to me, which 
« he has opened to all ſincere penitents.” * But 
„ what inſtance of repentance, ſays Ambroſe, have 
„you ſhewn for ſo enormous a crime? By what 
methods have you healed your wounds?“ * Ir 1s 
your office to preſcribe that, returned the Empe- 
* ror, and mine to ſubmit to it.” Ambroſe upon 
this told him, that ſince he had before followed the 


dictates 


on the conltitution of human nature, which 15- 
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bogaſtes, and Kugenius ES the Empire, Ambroſe was obliged to leave Milan, 

but he returned thither the year following, when Eugenius was defeated. He died there | 
the fourth of April 397, being fifty ſeven years of age, as Mr. Du Pin (i), and other (-) 7 ' 7 
writers are of opinion (o), or as Dr. Cave and Olearius (p) think, ſixty four years old. . xr. ig 
He was buried in the great church at Milan. He wrote a great many works, the moſt ? 
confiderable of which is that De Officiis [GJ]. His ſtyle is not always equally elevated, p. 16. cis. 
but he adapts it, as St. Auſtin obſerves, to the ſubject which he treats of. It is ſome- 8 olga 
times very negligent, at other times very elaborate, but it is always grave and noble, (p) Bill i. 
He is conciſe and ſententious in his manner of writing, and full of turns of wit. Thoſe 
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dictstes of his paſſion in giving ſentence, and execut- 
ing it, he ſhould now make a Law, by which all 
criminals might have a reſpite of thirty days al- 
lowed them between the pronouncing of the ſen- 
tence and the execution, that there might be an op- 
portunity of examining coolly whether the ſentence 
was juſt or not. This Theodoſius immediately aſ- 
ſented to, and confirmed it with his own hand. 
When he was admitted into the church, he proftrat- 
ed himſelf upon the ground, and ſhewed all the 
marks of a fincere repentance. After this he went 
up to the altar, and made his offering there, and 
then ſtood within the chancel (20), as he uſed to do. 


od. Bur Ambroſe ordered the Archdeacon to tell him, 


that this place was only allowed to the Prieſts, and 
not to others of any rank whatſoever ; and to de- 
fire him to retire from thence, and ſtand amongſt 
the reſt of the people. For the purple, ſays he, 
makes Emperors, but not Prieſts. "Adzgyis tag Bac 
Aicts, 8x iopiz; Tas, The Emperor, ſtruck with this 
remonſtrance, anſwered, that he did not place him- 
ſelf within the chancel out of pride, but becaaſe it 
was the cuſtom at Conſtantinople ; however he 
thank'd him for correfting him in this point like- 
wiſe, Theodorit is highly pleaſed with this inſtance 
of virtue both in the Biſhop and the Emperor. «I 
« admire them both equally, ſays he ; the one on 
* account of his freedem of ſpeech, and the other 
* for his ready ſubmiſſion ; I eſteem the ardent zeal 
« of the former, and the purity and fincerity of the 
„ latter? faith.” Teraorn xt rαν˙a x 6 "Apgic- 
bbs a 6 Baoiatrs drawer fr. 'AwPoripur ya 
det Tah, red lu Tw Tepinoizs, Too d r wn 
Seas xa} 760 i Mi 700 c Seppro rura, Tod on r 
Th; Tigtws washed ru. 

[G] The moſt confiderable of which is that De Of- 
fciis.] This is a Diſcourſe divided into three books 
upon the Duties of the Clergy; for tho' the word 
Clergy or Miniſters is retrenched in the edition of 
Rome and the later editions, yet it is expreſſed in 
all the Manuſcripts, and it is plain from the work 
itſelf, that Ambroſe wrote it for their uſe. But 
tho' he addreſſes himſelf to them, yet he treats of the 
duties common to all Chriſtians ; of which he makes 
a particular application to the Clergy. It appears 
to have been written ſeveral years after he had been 
Biſhop, and very probably about the year 390 or 
391, when peace was reſtored to the Church after 
the death of the tyrant Maximus (21). He has imi- 
rated in theſe three books the deſign and ceconomy 
of Cicero's works De Officiis, He confirms, ſays 
Mr. Du Pin (22), the good maxims, which that O- 
rator has advanced; he corrects thoſe, which are 
imperfect; he refutes thoſe, which are falſe ;* and he 
adds a great many others, which are prodigiouſly 
more excellent, pure, and elevated. The ſix firit 
chapters of the firſt book are a Preface to the whole 
work, in which he enquires, when and how it is 
proper to ſpeak or to be ſilent. Biſhops are obliged 
by their function to explain the Word of God; 
but they ought to do it with humility, and to learn 
at the ſame time, that they teach others, in or- 
der to inſtrut them. This he applies to himſelf; 
For having been removed at once, ſays he, from 
the Tribunal of Juſtice and Civil Offices, and raiſed 
to the Prieſthood, I have taught you what I had 
* not learned before, and was obliged to learn and 
+ teach at the ſame time.” He ſhews then the 
advantages of being ſilent upon proper occaſions ; 
not that we are always to beſo; ſince it is very 


* reaſonable to ſpeak, it we do it with humility and 


moderation, and reſtrain our tongues within the 
bounds of reaſon, After this Preface he enters up- 
on kis ſubject concerning Offiges or Duties; and 


obſerves that this word was not only in uſe among 
the Philoſophers, but that we find it likewiſe in Scrip- 
ture. The Philoſophers diſtinguiſhed offices into 
three kinds, the Honeftum, the U7ile, and the Dulce. 
But St. Ambroſe tells us, that Chriſtians only acknow- 
ledge the firſt diſtintion, ſince they reſolve all in- 
to the happineſs of a future life; whereas the con- 
veniences and pleaſures of this world are no real ad- 
vantages or true pleaſures. He treats therefore of 
Duties only, with relation to the Honeſtum ; and 
tells us, that this term of Horeſtum and Decorum 
was known to David, before the Philoſophers made 
uſe of it; to prove which he quotes Plalm Ixii. 
ver. 2. Te decet hymnus, Deus, in Sion; that is, 
„ Praiſe becometh thee, O God in Sion.” He 
adds ſeveral paſſages from St. Paul, where he ſpeaks 
of Decency and Honeſty. He obſerves, that Pythago- 
ras followed David in enjoining filence to his Diſci- 
ples, but he makes a great difference between their 
precepts ; becauſe that Philoſopher abſolutely prohi- 
bited them from ſpeaking, whereas David only di- 
rected them to ſpeak with moderation, and to be 
ſilent, when there was occaſion. He diſtinguiſhes 
duties into two kinds, one 4% perſed, which he 
calls medium or middle Duty, and the other u per- 
feft. He explains this by Chriſt's words ro the 
young man, who enquired of him what he muſt do 
to inherit eternal life. Our Saviour bid him at firſt 
keep the commandments. Theſe were the Jeſs perſedt du- 
ties, to which ſomething elſe was wanting. The per- 
fect duties are intimated in the following words; IF 


thou wilt be perfect, ſell all that thou haſt, ard give 


it to the poor, and thou ſhalt have treaſure in heaven, 
and come, and follow me. This gives occaſion to St. 
Ambroſe to recommend alms-giving,as one of the prin- 
cipal duties of a Chriſtian life. He treats there very 
amply concerning Providence, and ſhews in contra- 
dition to the Philoſophers, that it extends over all 
creatures, But why then are the wicked in proſperity 
and affluence? This is the common objection. St. Am- 
broſe anſwers in the firſt place, that this proſperity does 
not make them really happy even in this life, becauſe 
the remorſe of their conſciences gives them inexpreſ- 
ſible pain. He adds in the ſecond place, that we are 
not to be ſurprized at their ſeeming ſo happy in this 
life, whereas the good are often miſerable, ſince this 
is not a ſtate of reward or puniſhment, which is re- 
ſerved to another life, when the treatment of man- 
kind ſhall be proportioned to their particular behavi-. 
our here. In ſhort, that God gives wicked men the 
advantages of this life, that they may have no excuſe 
at the day of judgment for tranſgreſſing his command- 
ments. Having eſtabliſhed theſe general principles, 
he enters into a particular examination of the duties 
of every ſtate of lite. He begins with thoſe which 
relate to the youth, and recommends to them above 
all things modeſty, which he proves to be very ne: 
ceſſary to the Clergy. He adviles them not to enter 
too much into the gaities of life, to avoid ban- 
quets and the familiar converſation with women, but 
to apply themſelves to the functions of their office. 
He gives them rules for the reſtraing of their anger 
and other paſlions, and for the regulation of their 
converſation, which ought not to be too fall of 
raillery and ridicule ; and then he preſcribes three 
maxims for their conduct, the firſt of which is, to 
keep their paſſions in ſubjection to their reaſon ; the 
ſecond, to obſerve a due moderation ; and the third, 
to do every thing properly and in order. 
trates thele rales by examples from the Old Teſta- 
ment. Having laid down theſe general rules, he 
proceeds to the particular virtues, comparing the 
ideas, which Chriſtians have of them, with thoſe of 
the Pagan Philoſophers ; and endeavours to ſhew the 
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pieces which he wrote with care are full of vivacity, judgment and ſpirit, and adorned 


with all the flowers of rhetorick. The reſt, our leſs poliſhed, have their graces 
likewiſe. His terms are well choſen, and his expreſſions noble. He diverſifies his ſub- 
je& by an admirable copiouſneſs of thought and language. He is very ingenious in 
giving an eaſy and natural turn to every thing which he treats of, and he does not 


want ſtrength and pathos where there is occaſion for it. As he was remarkable for join- 


ing in his conduct a ſurprizing generoſity and inflexibility with all the prudence and 
moderation imaginable, ſo he knew how to unite in his writings the freedom and au- 
thority of a Biſhop with the utmoſt meekneſs and charity. His treatiſes upon morality 


are the beſt part of his works, and thoſe which he laboured to moſt perfection. There 
are ſome of his letters which may be conſidered as maſter- pieces in their kind, ef) 


ſuperiority of the former. Juſtice, for inſtance, a- 
mong Chriſtians, will not permit them to return 
evil for evil; it will not allow any ſelfiſh conſidera- 
tion, and takes place not only with regard to friends, 
but even open and declared enemies. The benevo- 
lence of Chriſtians muſt be univerſal, and extend e- 
ven to their adverſaries. It is not vanity, but charity, 
which is the foundation of their liberality ; they are 
obliged to give not only what is ſuperfluous to them- 
ſelves, but even what is neceſſary. Their fortitude 
conſiſts chiefly in ſuffering with reſolution and con- 
ſtancy, in detending the weak from violence, in ſub- 


duing their paſlions, in deſpiſing the advantages of 


this world, and in loving and purſuing nothing but 
virtue. They preſerve an equality of temper, and a 
mind ſerene and undiſturbed amidit the ſevereſt miſ- 
fortunes. However, they never expoſe themſelves 
raſhly to danger, and do not ſcruple to fly when 
they find themſelves too weak to reſiſt perſecutions. 
In ſhort their temperance conſiſts in tranquillity of 
mind, meekneſs of diſpoſition, perfect modeſty, and 
exact honeſty. St. Ambroſe gives a particular account 
of the ſeveral branches of theſe virtues, and preſcribes 
rules for the obſervance of them, and propoſes ſome 
noble inſtances of them from Scripture, and Eccleſi- 
altical Hiſtory. At the end of this book he inſiſts 
chiefly upon the virtues neceſſary to the Clergy, and 
recommends to them particularly diſintereſtedneſs and 
purity of manners ; and he appears to incline ſtrongly 
to the opinion, that they were under an obligation to live 
in celibacy (23). He begins his ſecond book by enquir- 
ing, in what true happineſs conſiſts, which he reſolves 
into the knowledge of the Deity, and integrity of life; 
he obſerves, that all other advantages are ſo far from 
being, our ſovereign good, that they do not render us 
the leaſt happier ; while on the other hand, the evils 
and inconveniences of life do not make us more 
wretched ; that temporal enjoyments, as riches, are 
real evils, becauſe they draw us off from attending 
to our greateſt and moſt important concern; whereas 
thole circumſtances, which are generally conſidered as 
wretched, as pain, and afflition are of advantage to us, 
by giving us an opportunity of improving in virtue. 
He proceeds then to ſhew, that there can be no real 
profit ſeparate from honeſty, and treats of friendſhip, 
fidelity, liberality, benevolence, civility, readineſs to 
aſſiſt the poor and afflited, hoſpitality, and other 
virtues neceſſary to ſupport ſociety and commerce a- 
mong men. He tells us, that nothing is ſo uſeful, 
as to be loved and reſpected, and nothing more diſ- 
advantageous than the contrary. Mildneſs, civility, 
and modeſty procure an univerſal eſteem. Thele 


virtues are as proper for Kings and Princes, as for 


pun perſons. A man, who is generally loved, 
as the greateſt conhdence placed in him. When we 
want advice, we mult apply our ſelves to one who is as 
remarkable for his juſtice as his prudence. Theſe two 
virtues are inſeparable. Our charity ought to be re- 
gulated by reaſon, and directed in ſuch a manner, as 
to effect the greateſt good. He juſtifies himſeM for 
lelling the ſacred vellels, in order to redeem the cap- 
tives. The Church, ſays he, is eſtabliſhed with- 
out gold; if ſhe has it now, it is only with a de- 
+ ſign to beſtow it, and not to keep it for her ſelf ; 
it is in order to aſſiſt the poor in their neceſſities. 
„What can a Biſhop ſay for himſelf, who ſhould 
«« ſuffer the living members of Chriſt to periſh, mere- 
« ly to preſerve inanimate veſlels. Can he plead, 
„that he was unwilling that the temple of the Lord 
„ ſhould be deprived of its ornaments ? Will it not 
be anſwered, that it ig not neceſlary that the Sa- 


peci- 
ally 


« craments of the Altar ſhould be diſtributed in gold 
« or ſilver; that the redemption of captives is an or- 
nament infinitely more agreeable in the fight of 


valuable, than when they are employed in ranſom- 
« ing the lives of Chriſtians ; that the true treaſure 
« of the Lord is that, which has the ſame effect as 
his blood. That we then ſee evidently, that it is 
« a veſſel of the Lord, when we obſerve a double 
« redemption in it, ſo that the outward veſſel re- 
« deems from the enemy thoſe very perſons, whom 


« Chriſt has redeemed from fin.” In the firſt chap- 


ter of the third book he ſhews, that Scipio's maxim, 
that he was never more employed and leſs alone, than 
when he was alone, is older than Scipio ; and that 
it was verified in a more illuſtrious manner in the 
characters of Moſes, Elijah, Eliſha, and the Apoſtles, 
who performed ſo many miracles, when they ſeem- 
ed to be engaged in no employment. He adds, that 
a good man 1s never alone, becauſe he is perpetually 
preſent with God; that he is never unemployed, be- 
cauſe he is always meditating ; that he ſeems to be 
unknown, and yet ſtands in the moſt eminent point 
of view ; that when death ſeems to extinguiſh him, 
he enjoys a more happy ſtate of exiſtence ; that he 
1s never more joyful, than when he ſeems to be in 
afflict ion; never richer, than when he ſeems poor, 
becauſe all his happineſs eonſiſts in the rectitude of 
his mind. He affirms, that a good man ſhould never 
ſeek his own advantage at the expence of others ; 
but on the other hand prefer their intereſt to his 
own. He enlarges upon this maxim, and ſhews, 
that it is contrary to the example and laws of Chriſt, 
to the laws of nature, the dictates of conſcience and 
the civil laws, to injure our neighbour, for our own 
intereſt. Upon this principle he determines, that a 
Chriſtian in caſe of a ſhipwreck ought not to take 
away a plank from his brother to ſave his own life ; 
nay he proceeds ſo far as to aſſert, that it is not 
lawful for him to kill a robber, who attacks him ; 
and to eſtabliſh this for a general maxim, that we 
ought never to preſerve our own lives at the ex- 


' pence of another's. The Philoſophers had advanced, 


that a wiſe man, tho' he were ſure of not being diſ- 
covered, would not do any thing contrary to his 
duty ; but as they had no example to prove this, they 
had recourſe to the fable of Gyges's Ring. St. Ambrole 
confirms this by the examples of David and John the 
_— In ſhort he evinces, that men ought in all 
caſes to prefer — to profit. Upon which prin- 
ciple he maintains, that a man, who has a great ſtore 
ot corn, ought not to keep it in his granaries, in 
order to ſell it dearer in time of famine. He con- 
demns the practice of thoſe, who endeavour to in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the favour of others, that 
they ny be their heirs. This is criminal in every 
perſon, but more eſpecially in the Clergy, who ought 
to leave dying perſons a full liberty of making their 
wills, as they think proper, without pretending to 
direct or influence them. He concludes this book 
with ſeveral obſervations with regard to friendſhip ; 
which, he tells us, ought always to give way to ho- 
neſty. We ſhould never favour our friend, when 
he is in the wrong, or do him injuſtice, when he is 
in the ri ht. We ought to reprove him, when he 
acts amiſs; to uſe the utmoſt freedom and ſinceri- 
ty with him, and to ſupport him in all his exi- 
gencies. The foundation of friendſhip is a due 
regard to the Deity, without which there is no ſecu- 
rity of the continuance of it. Religion preſerves it, 
aud forms an equality among friends. There can be 


ne 


God; that theſe veſſels can never be rendred more 
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ally thoſe which he wrote to the Emperors, 
man educated under all the advantages of a court, and who had all that free and eaſy 
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We ſee, that the writer of them was a 


air which is only to be N by a knowledge of the world. The manner which we 


may obſerve in moſt o 


his actions and diſcourſe, ſhews him to have been uſed very 


early to the management of great affairs, and that he had all the qualifications neceſſary 
for it. He was but very moderately learned, eſpecially in Eccleſiaſtical Matters. But 
as he lived in an age, wherein learning was cultivated, and had a penetrating genius, and 
a great facility of expreſſing himſelf, and continually employed himſelf in reading the 
Fathers, who wrote before him, he was enabled to diſcharge his function with great 
ſucceſs. This is the character which Du Pin gives of him (). But Eraſmus tells us, (7) P. 207, 292, 


that he has a great many quaint and affected ſentences, and frequently very obſcure 


tom. 2. 


{-) Anirifur ones (r). And it is certain, that with all his virtues, his writings are intermixed with 
Gebe of. Many ſtrange and peculiar opinions [HI]. It is ſaid, that he borrowed many things 


E /ententtas 4 . 


{e#aras, bt „ from the writings of the Greek Fathers, and eſpecially St. Baſil Archbiſhop of Cæſarea, 


gu who claimed them as his own (s) 3 Baronius therefore is of opinion, that this was the (*) Nin alter 
utram partem aut 
adulatis in me re- 


See Biſhop Wil- 


kins's Fang, reaſon why St. Jerom ſuſpended his judgment concerning him, leſt on the one hand be 
racking. g. Mould be accuſed of flattery, and on the other the truth ſhould give offence (t). However #rcbendatur, aut 


veritas. St. Hie- 
rom. de Viris Il- 


of Preaching 9 


edit. London the Antients in general had a great opinion of his writings (), and particularly St. 


1718, p. 13% Auguſtin, and Pelagius himſelf [7]. Paulinus wrote his life, and dedicated it to St. %. cap. 124. 


(+) Oudin, Com- 


(«) See Proſper 


mnt, d. Script. Auguſtin. This life is prefixed to St. Ambroſe's works, the beſt edition of which is that be. 


ge, publiſhed by the Benedictine Monks in two volumes in folio at Paris 


tom · 1. S2C+ 4+ 


fol- 655, edit. 1 690. 
Lipſæ 1722. 


no friendſhip between perſons of different tempers ; 
and it ought not to be fonnded upon intereſt ; for 
friendſhip is a virtue, and not a mere traffic for ad- 
vantage. It muſt be abſolutely exempt from every 

(24) 18. p. 262, ſpecies of flattery (24). This work of St. Ambroſe was 

2853. highly eſteemed formerly, and thoſe, who had leiſure, 
made abridgments of it, ſeveral of which are ſtill 
extant. 

But Mr. Barbeyrac, in the Preface to his French 
tranſlation of Puffendorf's treatiſe of the Law of Na- 
ture and Nations, appears to have no favourable opi- 
nion of St. Ambroſe's writings in general, and particu- 

(25) See a larly of this work de Officiis. © We ee, ſays he (25), 
pamphlet inti- * by the title and the manner in which he treats his 
ted, The Spirit © ſubject, that he deſigned to imitate Cicero“ Offices. 
 Ecclſiaftics of «« But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid by a Lu- 


all Set; and e theran Divine (26), who publiſhed this work at 


1 as ts the Doc- : p : a 
— of Morali- © Wirtemberg in the year 1698, with ſome diſſerta- 


"ty, and more parete tions of his own; if we except the particular prin- 


ticularly the Spi- ee ciples of the Goſpel, which Ambroſe has ſcattered 


> + ag if he”. about in his work, with the examples and paſſages 
Church, Sc. p. © Of holy Scripture, which he perpetually cites, but 
26, Kc generally very ill applied, I don't ſtick to ſay, that 
(26, Fortſchius, © the copy is infinitely below the original, whether 
» Profeſſor. «you conſider the purity and eaſineſs of the ſtyle, or 

* the compoſition of the work, and the order of the 

„ things contained in it, or the ſolidity of the 


„thoughts, and the juſtneſs of the reaſoning.” Mr. 


Barbeyrac proceeds then to ſome particular objections 


againſt that work. 

[H] His roritings are intermixed with many ſtrangs 
and peculiar opinions.) He maintained, that all men 
indifferently are to paſs thro' a fiery trial at the laſt day; 
that even the juſt are to ſuffer it, and ſo be purged 
from their fins ; but the unjuſt are to continue in it 

(27) See Dallæus for ever: that the faithful will be raiſed gradually at 
& vero uſu Pa- the laſt day, according to the degree of their particular 
2% PS» 279, merit (27) ; that the bow, which God promiſed Noah 


271. 


mint, 


to place in the firmament after the deluge, as a ſign, 

that he never intended to drown the world again, 

was not to be underſtood of the rain-bow, which can 

never appear in the night, but ſome of viſible token of 

the Almighty. He carries the eſteem of virginit 

and celibacy ſo far, that he ſeems to regard matri- (28) Lib. 1. De 
mony as an indecent thing. He fays very plainly 8 


(28), that before the Jaw of Moſes, and that of the Drills, 4. Uſu 


Goſpel, adultery was not forbidden. And he ſeems Patrum. p. 270, 


to condemn lending money to uſury, without any 271. | 
2 (29). (29) De Tibia, 
( 


Particularly St. Auguſtin, and Pelagius bimſelf.) S3. and 15. See 
Ps on agate 


The former makes uſe o 
Pelagians (30), and tells us, that he was an excellent 4. 10. p. 64. 


Miniſter of the Goſpel, whom he reverenced as a (39) Contra Ju- 


father, having been baptized by him; and that he J. J. 1. c. 3+ 
himſelf had experience of his firmneſs in all circum. 
ſtances and dangers for the defence of the Catholic 

Faith both in ſpeech and writing ; and that all the 

Roman Empire acknowledged the ſame. Adbuc audi 

alium excellentem Di ſpenſatorem, quem veneror ut 

patrem, in Chriſto enim per Evangelium ipſe me ge- 

nuit, & eo Chriſti miniſtro lavacrum regenerationis 

accepi. Beatum loquor Ambroſium, cujus pro Catholi- 

cd fide gratiam, conſtantiam, labores, pericula, five 
ſermonibus, ſive operibus, & ipſe ſum expertus, & 

mecum non dubitat orbis prædicare Romanus. Pela- 

gius likewiſe extols him very highly in a paſſage 

noted by St. Auguſtin (31), where, he ſays, that (31) De Gratia 

the Roman Faith ſhines forth with a peculiar luſtre Chi, c. 43. 
in his writings, and that he is the Flower of the La- 

tin Writers; and that his doctrine and exact know- 

ledge of the Seriptures could never be attacked by 

his enemies themſelves. Ambrofius Epiſcopus, in cu- 

jus præcipuè libris Romana elucet fides ; qui ſcripto- 

rum inter Latinos flos quidem ſpecioſus enituit; cu- 

jut fidem & puriſſimum in Scripturis ſenſum ne ini- 

micus guidem auſus eſt reprebendere. . 


© AMBROSIUS (AURELIANUS) a famous General of the Britons in the fifth 
Century, was a man of the firſt quality, and of Roman extraction (a). It is the com- C Gila. 11. 
mon opinion, that he was ſon to one of the Britiſh Monarchs, elected after the depar-* “17. 


ture of the Romans (5). And ſome writers aſſert that he was ſon to Conſtantine, who (% Rapin, K. 


of England, 


(<)2% ſupra, Was beheaded by Honorius. Gildas likewiſe informs us (c), that his parents had a ſo- and 4 
ve Beda, Eccleſ. yereign character, and were killed with their purple about them. As he was very Englith by Mr. 


Hiſt, Gentis An- 


gr. 1, 1, e. 16. young when his father died, he lay under no ſuſpicions from thoſe who ſucceeded to the x. 


Tindal, vol. z 
2. p. 97. 1it 


crown. But when Vortigern was elected King, a powerful party declaring in Ambro- «it. 8%, 1728, 
ſius's favour, he ſought every method to deſtroy the young Prince. This obliged Am- 
broſius to retire to Aldroen King of Armorica, who was related to him, where he 
waited for a favourable opportunity to put himſelf at the head of his party. Vorti- 
gern's jealouſy of him induced him to call in the aſſiſtance of Hengiſt the General of 
the Saxons, But this proved the ſource of great calamities to the nation, ſo that the 
Britons had recourſe to King Aldroen, who ſent over Ambroſius to relieve 


7 F them [4]. 


in 1686 and . 1.7, De 


Incarnatiene Do- 
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(4) Rapin, pag» 


107, 108. 


(2) Us! ſupra, 


101. 


them [4]. His ſucceſs was ſo conſiderable, that he had the weſtern part of the Kingdom, 
which was divided by the Roman High-way, called Watling-ſtreer, aſſigned ro him. Hen- 


iſt finding himſel 2 of all his hopes of becoming maſter of Britain, en- 
voured to effect that by fraud, which he could not accompliſh by force, and mal- 
ſacred in the moſt treacherous manner imaginable three hundred Britons [BI. This 
ſtruck the people with the utmoſt horror and indignation againſt the Saxons ; and as 
Vortigern was ſuſpected to have been an accomplice in the maſſacre, becauſe he alone was 
ſoured. all his ſubjects in general deſerted him, and went over to Ambroſius. As ſoon 
as he ſaw himſelf ſole Monarch of the Britons he aſſumed the Imperial Purple, after 
the manner of the Roman Emperors, and created Arthur, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the war by many brave actions, a Patrician (d). He likewiſe renewed the war 
againſt the Saxons, and defeated Ella, one of their Generals, in the year 487. He is 
ſaid to have conven'd the Princes and Great Men at York, where he gave orders for 


repairing the churches which had been deſtroyed ” the Saxons CJ. We have different 
accounts in authors concerning his death [D]. 


highly on account of his probity, temper and courage. 


[4] Had recourſe to King Aldroen, who ſent over 


Ambrofius to relieve them.) Guithelin, Archbiſhop of by 


London, and Head of Ambroſius's party, repreſented 
to the Britons, that as this King had always ſhewn 
himſelf ready to aſſiſt them, they might now expect 
it upon ſo great an exigence ; and ſince Vortigern, 
and Vortimer his ſon were not to be depended up- 
on, it was neceſſary to invite over Ambroſius, who 
was deſcended from illuſtrious anceſtors, and had all 
the qualifications proper to reſcue them from their 
preſent danger. 'The Britons immediately give their 
aſſent to him; and the Archbiſhop went over to the 
King of Armorica, who ſent ten thouſand men, 
under the command of Ambroſius, who all landed 
ſafely at Totneſs. This General was received with 
prodigious demonſtrations of joy 3 but this joy was 
not univerſal ; for Vortimer's party, which was ſtill 
powerful, conſidered Ambroſius as one, who was 
come to ufurp the Crown under pretence of de- 
fending it. And Vortimer himſelf threatned to pu- 
niſh ſeverely thoſe, who ſhould join with him. This 
occaſioned inteſtine diviſions among the Britons, 
and expoſed them to the common enemy. Am- 
„ broſius and Guithelin, ſays Mr. Rapin (1), ſeeing 
« this a fit time for their purpoſe, plotted together 
« the ruin of Vortigern and Vortimer. They began 
« with repreſenting to their party, that the ſon was 
« a Prince without courage or experience, and the 
« father an enemy to the Nation, as appeared by his 
« ftrit ſtriendſhip with the enemies of the State, not 
to mention his exceſſive liberalities, which obliged 
« his ſubjects to take the adminiſtration of affairs 
„ out of his hands. That in vain therefore were 
their preparations to drive out the foreigners, if 
„they did not firſt deſtroy theſe two domeſtic ene- 
* mies, who were in arms only to favour and aſſiſt 
„them. On the other hand, Vortigern and Vor- 
« timer told their friends, that Ambroſius under a 
6 2 of aſſiſting, was come to ſubdue them. 
4c at the Archbiſhop was an ambitious man, who 
„ ſought to put the crown on the head of Ambro- 
« ſius, only to get the adminiſtration of the govern- 
« ment in his own hands; than which, by reaſon 
% of his arrogance, nothing could more be dreaded 
« by the Britons. That they muſt ſhut their eyes 
1 not to ſee that the deſigns of theſe two Heads of 
„their party were directly oppoſite to the good of 
* the Kingdom: That inſtead of marching their freſh 
« troops againſt the Saxons, they had done nothing 
«* ſince their arrival, but plotted how they might op- 
« preſs thoſe, who were in arms for the defence of 
« their country.” Theſe animoſities became ſo vio- 
lent between the two parties, that they produced 
a civil war, which continued till the year 465. But 
at laſt they came to an agreement, that the Klazdom 
ſhould be divided between them. 

DBI Maſſacred in the moſt treacherous manner ima- 
ginable three hundred Britons.) As ſoon as the peace 
was concluded between Hengiſt and the Britons, he 
affected to _ extremely well ſatisfied with it, 
and acted in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed, that he had 
no deſign of enlarging his conqueſts. The latter, 
charmed with this moderation of his, and unwilling 
to provoke a Prince, whoſe valour they had ſo often 
experienced, lived in the moſt friendly manner ima- 

= 


ildas the Hiſtorian (e) extols him {-) 15 ſure, 


AMELIA 


ginable with him; and their averſion to the Saxons 
rees entirely vaniſhed. © Hengiſt omitted 
ing to keep them in a ſecurity, which would 
draw them into the ſnare he was preparing for 
« them. He let them know, that his intent being to 
live in perfect union with them, he ſhould be 
glad from time to time to keep up a good under- 
* ſtanding between the two nations by mutual in- 
« terviews for pleaſure. Vortigern, a paſſionate 
* lover of ſuch diverſions, joyfully accepted his 
„ propoſal, and went ſo far as to pay him the firſt 
% viſit, accompanied with three hundred of his prin- 
« cipal ſubjects. Hengiſt received them ſeemingly 
in a very reſpectful and cordial manner. His en- 
tertainment was ſplendid, and nothing was want- 
ing, that might divert them. But towards the 
end of the feaſt, the ſcene was changed. Hengiſt 

had ordered matters ſo, that having artfully raiſed 
ſome ſubject of diſpute, at a certain ſignal given, 
* the Britiſh Lords were all murthered. Vortigern, 
** becauſe Hengiſt had need of him, was only made 

a priſoner. In vain did he complain of his baſe 
treachery ; he could not obtain his liberty without 
delivering up to the Saxons a great part of his 
Dominions bordering upon Kent, which they di- 
viding into three Counties, gave them the names 
of Suſſex, Eſſex, and Middleſex, which they re- 
tain to this day. Not content with this, Hen- 


«6 no 
cc 


** gilt ravaged the neighbouring country in a merci- 
* leſs manner, and got poſſeſſion of London, Lin- 


* coin, and Wincheſter (2).” Dr. Stillingfleet (3) (2) Ibid ꝙ 106 
doubts of the truth of this maſſacre, becauſe Witi- 227 Autiquit. o 
chind relates one like it, which happened in Ger- 9 
many. But this does not prove, but that it might 
be repeated in Britain (4). Ambroſius is ſaid to have (4) See Note 
built Stone-Henge near Salisbury in memory of it. on Rapin, 4 
[C] Where he gave orders for repairing the churches 97 97 
deſtroyed by the Saxons.) This is related by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth ; Dr. Stillingfleet (5) is of opinion, ( 
that this account is agreeable to matter of fact. For © 
the Britons having a conſiderable reſpite, after their 
advantage in the held, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that Ambroſius and the reſt of the people ſhould 
endeavour to rebuild their churches, and reſtore the 
conveniences and honour of Religion. This rela- 
tion of Geoffrey is confirmed by * of Welt- 
minſter (6), who gives an ample account of the (6) Fler Hr. 
great zeal of Ambrofius in encouraging the Clergy, A. P. 438: de 
repairing the churches, and bringing divine worſhip 3 4 72 
into the former condition of ſolemnity and order. _—_ 56, 
Beſides Geoffrey tells us, that in a Council of the «g. Lond. 1744 
Britons, Ambroſius gave directions for two Metro- 
politans to ſupply the vacancies of York and Caer- 
leon, Sampſon being promoted to the firſt, and Du- 
bricius to the other (7). This Matthew of Weſtminſter (7) Stilling: f. 
affirms was done in 490, and tells us, that they both 329: 
flouriſhed to the year 50%. He adds, that Sampſon 
being afterwards obliged to leave the country went 
over to Armorica, and was made Archbiſhop of 
Dole (8). (8) See Collier, 
[D] We have different accounts in authors concern- .. Ick 
ing his death.) We are told by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(9), and Matthew of Weſtminſter (10), that twelve (9) Lib. 5 - 
years after Ambroſius's ſucceſs againſt Ella, King of (10) T i 
the South Saxous and his ſons, Paſcentius, one of &. P. 497 


Vortigern's 


5) Di ſupra, 
0 5 P- 328. 


t) Le 
bert , I 
hate, 


(11 L 
Rapin, 
5. 137» 


(12) P. 


(13) 1 


(a) P. 


in vita 


p. 137» 


(% Lib. 2. See Huntington (1104 and other 
Kain, 20 ſupra, form us, that in the battle which was fought between 


AME 


AMELIA a city of Italy, called anciently Ameria, is ſituate between tne Tiber 


and the Nera. Cato tells us, that it was founded nine hundred and ſixty four years 
before the war with Perſeus (a): As this war began the 58 1ſt year of Rome, Ameria, (0 Am- 
according to Cato's computation, was founded three hundred and eighty three years be- 3 © 44+ 
fore Rome. Feſtus calls the founder of this city Amirus. It is plain from ſome in- 


ſtands in need alſo of correction [ B]. 


Vortigern's ſons hired a Saxon to poiſon him at 
Wincheſter, which accordingly took effect. But we 
have a very different account _ us by Henry of 

iſtorians. They ins 


Ambroſius and Cerdick, a Saxon General; the for- 
mer broke through the right wing of the Sax- 
ons, commanded by Cerdick, and routed them. But 
whilſt he was eagerly purſuing his victory againſt a 
body which made but a faint reſiſtance, Kenrick the 
ſon of Cerdick having had the ſame advantage over 
the right wing of the Britons, inſtead of purſuing 
them fell upon Ambroſius in the flank, and by that 
means gave Cerdick time to rally his troops, and com- 
plete the victory by an entire defeat of the Britons. 
Ambroſius, enraged to ſee the victory wreſted from 
him, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to renew the battle. 
He threw himſelf, in ſpite of his age and infirmi- 


ties, into the midſt of the enemy, in order to ani- 


(12) Pag. 118. 


(13) Ibid. 


(a) Porphyrius 
in vita Plot ini. 


(1) bid, 


mate his troops ; bur all his efforts, as Mr. Rapin ob- 
ſerves (12), ſerved only to crown his glorious life 
with an honourable death. This happened in the 
year 508, near a place called by the Saxons, Cer- 
dick's Ford, and now Chardford in Hampſhire. The 
name of Nazaleod, given by Hiſtorians to the Britiſh 
Monarch ſlain in this battle, occafioned ſome writers 
to imagine that it was not Ambroſius. But Mr. 


Rapin prefers the opinion of Camden, and ſeveral 


other good Authors, who aflert the contrary, *All 
« the Hiſtorians, ſays he (13), agree that Ambroſius 
«« fell in battle. Now after the beginning of this 
% Prince's reign, there was no other battle, except 
« this, wherein 2 Britiſh Monarch was ſlain. Be- 
« ſides, Hiſtorians would not have omitted to mark 
© the time of the death of ſo famous a Prince, had 
it happened in ſome other action“. Mr. Rapin's 
aſſertion, that all Hiſtorians agree that Ambroſius fell 
in battle, is too general; for we have ſhewn above, 
that Geoffry of Monmouth, and Matthew of Weſt- 
minſter tell us, that he was poiſoned at Wincheſter. 
F. 

[4] I make this article only to rectiſy that of Moreri.] 

I. No author ever wrote, that Ameria was built, 
during the war with Perſeus. II. Pliny does not 
maintain, that it zwas built before this war, in 964. 


{criptions, that this city was one of thoſe which the Romans called Municipium, as ap- 
pears alſo from Tully's excellent Oration for Roſcius Amerinus. It acquired the 1 
of a Roman Colony in the reign of Auguſtus (5). This city ſtands in a fruitful 

beo At- and the hills that ſurround it, are covered with beautiful vineyards (c). It is not cer- 
terti, Deſcrip'9 tain that the vines of Ameria were eſteemed by the Ancients. 


* only to rectify that of Moreri, I ſhall not enlarge upon it [A]. Leander Albertus 


As I make this article 


He only tells us that Cato ſaid ſo. III. Tully did 
not plead the cauſe of a Player born in this city: 
the Roſcius Amerinus for whom he pleaded was not 
Roſcius the Player, whoſe cauſe he likewiſe defend- 
ed. IV. Theſe words of Virgil, Atque Amerina 


parant lente retinacula viti (i), i. e. Amerian bands (1) Virgil. Georgi 


575 


oll, (6) Cluverij, 
tral. Artiq. libs 
21 cap. 7. 


% ſuſtain the feeble vine,” do not prove that the B. 1. ver. 265. 


vines of Ameria were efteemed in his time. The 


This verſe is 


R - — 
meaning of this verſe is, that the country about this — HA very 


city abounded with twigs, as pliable as oſiers, which Argue Amerina 


were of great uſe in dreſſing the vines. Virgas de parent lenta reti- 


guibus vites religantur : que virge abundant circa * . 


Amerinum oppidum. .. Alii genus ſalicis dicunt, diſ- 
pari colore d cetera ſalice ; nam eft rubra, & at 


connectendum aptior, quia præter morem lenta eft (2). (2) Servius in 
© i. e. The twigs with which vines are faſtned grow in Vi. ibid, 


« plenty about Ameria.. . . Others ſay it is a kind of 
«« oſier different from the other ſorts, in being red, and 
« fitter to faſten vines on account of its pliableneſs.“ 

LB] Leander Albertus ſtands in need alſo of correc- 
tion.] He makes Cato ſay that Ameria was rebuilt 
above goo years before the war with Perſeus, and 
that it was firſt built by the Veientes, a people of 
Tuſcany, under the conduct of Ameroe daughter of 
the Italian Atlas and of Pleione. He ſuppoſes Pliny 
to have ſaid, that it was built 964 years before the 
war with Perſeus ; and thus makes Cato and Pliny the 
broachers of two different opinions. Afterwards he 
endeavours to reconcile them in the following man- 
ner: The Chronology of the one, ſays he (3), agrees 
pretty well with the Chronology of the other. Cato 


ſays, above goo years before the' war with Perſeus, 


and Pliny writes, 964 years before the ſame war, 
They may therefore be eaſily reconciled. Tho the one 
uſes the word rebuilding, and the other the word 
building, we muſt not infer from thence, that they 
contradit# one another; for the word condere uſe4 
by Pliny is indifferently taken both for founding and 
repairing. Theſe frivolous and chimerical diſputes 
will vaniſh, to the author's ſhame, by recurring to 
Pliny ; for it is plain, that he broaches no opini- 
on, but only ſays, Ameriam. . . .. Cato ante Perſei 


( 3) Leandri Al- 
berti, Deſcriptio 
Italiæ, p. 144. 


(4) Plinius lib. 


bellum conditam annis 964 prodidit (4). i. e. Cato 3+ cap. 14+ 14 
has related that Ameria was built 964 years before“ 


„the war with Perfeus.” 


AMELIUS, a Platonic Philoſopher in the third Century, was a native of Tuſ- 
cany. His true name was Gentilianus; and he preferred the ſurname of Amerius to that 


of Amelius, He was twenty four years a diſciple of Plotinus at Rome, from whence 


he retired to Apamea, a city of Syria, and was there when Plotinus died. He adopted 


one Juſtin Heſychius of the ſame city (a); and this is, without doubt, what 2 oc- 
caſion to the miſtake of Suidas, who wrote, that Amelius was a native of 


y miſtaken in aſſerting that Porphyrius was a diſciple of Ame- 


That Author is equal! 


Mea. 


lius [4]. What we know for certain is, that Plotinus had a great eſteem for his diſ- 
ciple Amelius, and that Amelius anſwered that eſteem with a particular veneration for 


[4] Suidas aſſerted, that Porphyrizs was a diſciple 
of Ametias.] Porphyrius himſelf writes, that when 
he began to ſtudy under Plotinus, Amelius had been 
eighteen years under the diſcipline of that Philoſo- 
pher (1). He adds, that he was Amelius's fellow- 
diſciple for the ſpace of ſix years, and that afterwards 
they both retired from Rome; he for Sicily, and the 
other for Apamea. They remained in their reſpec- 
tive retirements, at leaſt to the death of Plotinus. 
Now as Porphyrius was then about thirty eight years 
of age, and had raiſed a greater reputation in Rome, 


Plotinus. 


than Amelius, it is not at all probable, that he be- 
came his diſciple. To this may be added, that A- 
melius in dedicating to him his Apology of Plotinus, 
deſires him to excuſe and correct his faults (2). To 
conclude, is not the filence of Porphyrius an argu- 
ment of great weight againſt Suidas? Porphyrius is 
perpetually mentioning Amelius in the Lite of Plo- 
tinus ; and is it likely he would never have ſpoke 
of his ſtudying under him, had he really been his 
diſciple ? Suidas perhaps was miſled by Theodoret, 
who calls Amelius, the Head of the Shoo! of Porphy- 


iu. (3)s 


(2) Ibid 


y Moreri, 
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Plotinus, When he began his ſtudies under that celebrated Philoſopher, he only knew what ; 

(5) He was a he had learnt of one Lyſimachus (þ); but by his diligence and application got the ſtart 
Stole Philoſo- of all his ſchool-fellows. He knew part of the inſtructions of Numenius by heart, and 
8 had been at the pains to collect and copy moſt of them. He made alſo copious col- 
lections of whatever he heard in the Philoſophical Conferences, and compoſed out of 
them an hundred treatiſes, with which he preſented his adoptive ſon. This is all he 

had brought to light when Porphyrius came to Rome (c); that is, after he had improv- (11, 263 

ed under the diſcipline of Plotinus for the ſpace of eighteen years. Afterwards he com- : 
ſed forty Books againſt Zoſtrianus, one of thoſe antient Hereticks both in matters of 
Þhiloſo hy and Religion, who introduced ſuch a monſtrous mixture of the doctrines 
of the Goſpel and of the Philoſophers. The many Hereticks that ſprung up in the 
time of Plotinus, obliged him to arm againſt them. The province he choſe for himſelf 
was to defeat the Gnoſtics, while Amelius ſhould engage Zoſtrianus, and Porphyrius at- 
tack the pretended revelations of Zoroaſter, After this Amelius hearing that Plotinus 
was accuſed, as if he had adorned himſelf with the ſpoils of Numenius, drew his 
pen in defence of his maſter, and in three days time compoſed a work, which he dedi- 


cated to Porphyrius, and entitled, Of the Difference between the Dofrins of Numenius, 0% 
and that of Plotinus. What I ſhall now relate is a ſtrong proof of the value Plotinus 2 
had for Amelius. As Plotinus was not at all fond of making a ſhew of his abilities, 2 
he was apt to leave ſome doubts in the minds of his hearers, and wanted, in ſome mea- (#) In h 
ſure, to be forced, before he would diſplay the beſt of his Learning. This made Por- toms 3. 
phyrius propoſe ſeveral objections to him, in order to prove, that our ideas are not in 
{d) A a d- Our intellect (d). This is what Father Mallebranche has revived in our time. Plotinus, 
ese age, after reading the objections, deſired Amelius to anſwer them. The Opponent replied ; 
244 90 d\iVuyas X 4 | . . 
agus ir Amelius anſwered his reply; and at laſt Porphyrius, having thoroughly underſtood the 
S Fa. principals of Plotinus, yielded, and read his retractation in a full auditory. It is true 
A Longinus, whoſe judgment was ſo ſure, and criticiſm ſo formidable, thought his 
ow works too verboſe, but nevertheleſs placed him among the few Philoſophers, whoſe 
writings, in his opinion, deſerve any kind of eſteem [BJ. He wrote a long letter 67% Pe, 
4 _ againſt that which he received from Amelius concerning the nature of the Philoſophy Z i. . 
of Plotinus. Amelius was very much addicted to Paganiſm, and a great obſerver of 75 : of P72 
Ce) Life of Plzi-new Moons and Feaſts (e) CJ. In one of his books he quoted the beginning of St. John's“. 1. 
"«: by Porpty- Goſpel to confirm Plato's doctrine. This paſſage is cited by Euſebius (f), but more at 40 I Prlian 
length by Theodoret (g) and St. Cyril (5). ub. . 
(3) Theodor: rius (3), that is, according to Mr. Tillemont's ex- the two other fellow-ſtudents of Porphyrius, and 
Grecar. Ajit, planation, of the School of Plotinus, in which Porphy- pronounces the following ſentence againſt them all: 
Temes, ai AHudied (40. Suidas likewiſe ſuppoſe bim to have Evyſpx foam vn ar TR r%, Ayes, d avrar 508 
G's des Empires been Parphbyrius's Maſter, continues Mr. Tillemont ; 1 (5). Quorum extant quidem volumina, ſed exiſti- (5) Eunap. in 
tom. 3. paz. and we may alſo reckon Caſtricius Firmus among his matio prope nulla eſt (6). i. e. Theſe writings are vit's a. 
1084- Bruſſels diſciples, @ nan. .. who did Amelius all manner of © preſerved, but are in no eſteem.” The reaſon he 6)1: word * 
edition. ſervice. So that this modern author falls into the gives for this is, that they were without any polite- 9.6 of 
miſtake of Suidas, and goes even farther; for it ma- neſs of language, and meerly dogmatical. Hadrianus Juni- 
nifeſtly appears from the Life of Plotinus, to which [C] He was a great obſerver of new Moons and us, in which the 
he refers us for what regards Caſtricius, that Plotinus Feaſts.) I am ſenſible, that inſtead of new Moons it word Ce bens 
was alive, while Caſtricius ſhewed at Rome ſuch an would be better to ſay with Marſilius Ficinus (7), the 8 
attachment for Amelius. Now it is certain, that fir days of the month ; but I thought my expreſſion 2 faceret, 
while the latter was at Rome, he had no diſciples; would be eaſier underſtood. Porphyrius expreſſes ys he. 
but was himſelf a diſciple of Plotinus, and did not himſelf thus: OA 5 Hes r Apracov, xa 
ſet up altar againſt altar. Ts {apes gar YOuprnien, xo Tws fepraus Exfupiora, (8). (8) Porphyr, i (1) Am 
[B] Placed him among the few Philoſophers, whoſe Now who can tax the Philoſophers with irreli- vv Tln. eclarati 
writings in his opinion deſerve any eſteem.) Their gion? Had they been impious and irreligious men, his Prefs 
number is ſo ſmall, that it compriſes but two au- they would never have writ ſo much in favour of 1 2d 
thors, Plotinus and Amelius; ſo much the greater Paganiſm; nor would they have been the only wri- e 
was the glory of Amelius; nevertheleſs his works ters, whom the Chriſtians had to ſtruggle with; for Cranc;l o 
Joſt very ſoon the eſteem they were in at firſt, Eu- as to their Prieſts, their ignorance diſpenſed them ; 
napius puts them in the ſame rank with thoſe of from meddling with matters of that nature. 
& AMELOT DE LA HOUSSAI (ABRAHAM NICHOLAS) was born at Or- 
(<) Moreri, Pa- leans in February 1634 (a). As after all our inquiries we could not procure an account 
„„ <. 173» of his life, we muſt content our ſelves with laying before the reader what we know of 
his writings. We may affirm however, that he was eſteemed at the court of France, (ﬆ) % 
ſince he was Secretary of an Embaſſy, which that court ſent to the Commonwealth of 4 Trent 
Venice, as appears by the title of his tranſlation of Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council BO 
6% Noel. d of Trent. Another circumſtance of his life, which we learn from Mr. Bayle (+) is, 
2 that having been ſo bold as to publiſh ſome unwelcome truths, he was impriſoned in g A Cattle x 
p-457 the Baſtile (e). The celebrated author who relates this, has not thought fit to tell us a 
the particular reaſon for which Amelot was impriſoned. The firſt works which he for dss 
printed were, The Hiſtory of the Government of Venice, and that of the Uſcocks (d). In 7, ,.ug Wi 
the year 1683 he publiſhed three works, by which he gained much reputation, namely, Crean, _ (4) Tra 
PORT French tranſlation of Machiavel's treatiſe intitled (E] Principe); The Prince; of Fa- 833 — 
ſupra, page 521. ther Paul's * 9s of the Council of Trent; and (Diſcours Politiques ſur Tacite) Political ma wins (5) Am 
Theſe three Diſcourſes upon Tacitus (ec). Theſe works were very well received by the publick z and Ne they are, U arte 
aa Amſter- indeed it appeared by them, that Amelot was a man very well ſkilled in Politicks, _ gene bra ſpa, v 
ca 3 | Wante Gult 1 Vene > 


IE. 


wanted neither that genius neceſſary to conceive the moſt elevated thoughts, nor the 
terms requiſite to expreſs them in their full ſtrength ( 2 He did not prefix his own (V laem, ibie. 
name to the two laſt works we have mentioned, but diſgui 
of La Mothe Foſſeval. No ſooner was his tranſlation of Father Paul publiſhed in France, 
but it was violently attacked by the Partizans of the Pope's unbounded power and 
authority; on which occaſion Amelot himſelf tells us a particular, which deſerves 
Lon notice of in a Remark [A]. Ir is well known how different the opinions 
are, which the oppoſite parties of the church of Rome entertain concerning this work 
of Father Paul. At Rome he is ſtiled a notorious Heretick, whilſt the Venetians 
openly declare in his favour. In France Amelot's tranſlation had a wonderful ſucceſs ; 
all the zealous aſſertors of the liberty of the Gallican Church, promoted the ſale of that 
book to the utmoſt of their power, though at the ſame time three different memorials 
were preſented to have it ſuppreſſed (g). But this ſerves only to ſhew the merit not only (#/ Bayle, Rep. 
of the book itſelf, but alſo of the notes and reflections, which the Tranſlator has added 1685. jus 1169, 
to it, and that the reader may form a notion of thoſe reflections, we ſhall give ſome of | 
(i) Bp. du Let, them in a Remark [BJ. When the ſecond edition of this tranſlation was publiſhed, it 
Doe. 1685, fag. was violently attacked by the Abbe St. Real, in a letter which he wrote to Mr. Bay le, (5) Inferted in 


to be ta 


1 61. and Our. 


4 d.. Real. tom. dated October 17, 1685 (5). Amelot defended himſelf in a letter to Mr. Bayle (i), and De 


3. p. 190» 
% In his Works, 


[4] Anelot tells us a particular, which deſerves 
fo be taken notice of.) “ A Batchelor of the Sor- 
bonne, ſays he, asked one of my Printers, whether 
*© the tranſlator of Father Paul was a good Catho- 
* lic. If I had been preſent, I would have an- 
« ſwer'd, as children do in the Catechiſm, 72s by the 
* Grace of God; and I ſhould not have told a lye ; for 
* Tam a good Catholic, as well as my whole family 
* has been above three hundred years. But this Gen- 
«« tleman's queſtion came from an higher quarter; 
<< as he ſhewed ſoon after, by ridiculouſly railing a- 
* gainſt me, tho' he did not know me, and againft 
* my book, which he had not read for he did 
* not ſcruple to ſay, that whoever dared to read it, 
«« was excommunicated ipſo fade. Therefore I think 
„ myſelf obliged to declare, that I do firmly believe, 
* whatever Church Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman 
* commands me to believe, and whatever the holy 
«« general Council of Trent has decided concerning 
* matters of faith. But having been educated and 
„ inftruted in the Gallican Church, and in the 
© Univerſity at Paris, of which I have the honour 
to be a member, I do and will always believe, 
* what they believe and teach concerning matters of 
* diſcipline and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. This is 
* all that I intend to anſwer to three abuſive me- 
* morials that have been preſented by the Monks 
* againſt my book, the greateſt fault of which is, 
that it is not favourable to their intereſt ; but 
e this, I think, is not a ſufficient reaſon to favour 

(1) Amelot's them fo far as to ſuppreſs it (1).” Thus far A- 
declaration after melot; whence it appears, that he did not much 
— Preface, in regard the clamours of the Monks; tho' in the Pre- 
oy rey 30 - face to his tranſlation, in which he undertakes the de- 
Hiſtory of „ fence of Father Paul againſt Cardinal Pallavicini, he 
Ceanc;l of Trent, tells us, that he will not attempt a formal apology 
for that famous Hiſtorian, not being inclined to en- 
ter the lift againſt a mob of Friars, who bark againſt 
Father Paul, without knowing why. Another con- 
ſequence we may draw from his declaration is, that 
being a good Catholic, he is ſo much the more to 
be depended upon in what he ſays againit thoſe of 
his own communion, or in favour of the Proteſtants. 

FB] We ſhall give ſome of his reflefions in a re- 

(2) Hi. du Conc. mark. } Father Paul obſerves (2) from St. Jerom, that 
8 L. 2. the primitive Churches were in an ariſtocratical 
g ſtate, being governed by the common Presbytery. 
Whereupon Amelot tells us, that “ the Presbytery 

* was the Eccleſiaſtical College, in which the Bi- 

*© ſhop indeed preſided, or was the Head, but which 

<« exerciſed together with the Biſhop, the power 

of ordaining, as well as of judging, as appears 

(3) 1 Tim. iv, ** from theſe words of St. Paul to Timothy (3), Neg- 
6 Trait 4 « gleft not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
Benefic, & 16. thee by Prophecy, with the laying on of the hands 
Pp 83, „%, the PrEsBYTeERY. And Father Paul ſays (4), 
(5) Amelot, ** that the ancient government of the Church was de- 
＋ tha _ * mocratical, fince all the faithful had a ſhare in 
fra, was 1 * the moſt eſſential deliberations : But that govern- 
wte , © ment was really arijto-democratical (5).” In the 


St. Real replied (c). Theſe authors writing againſt one another with great vehemence, p. 1170. and in 
bonn z p. 199. and uſing ſome expreſſions which ſeemed too harſh, and unbecoming men of letters, 9 . „ works 


the Clergy independent on the Civil Magiſtrate. 


lot, for the celibacy of the Clergy, tho' it appears 


ſed himſelf under the name 


Let. Oct. 1688. 


tom. 3. p. 186. 
r. Hague ed. 1676. 


next page he makes another reflection, which is very 

free for a Roman Catholic. Father Paul ſays, that the 

Pope was highly pleaſed with the conduct of ſome 
Convents, which exempted themſelves from the ju- 
riſdiction of their Biſhop, to depend only upon the 

See of Rome. But by exemptions the Pope acquir- 

ed in every city a great many ſubjects, who being 
protected by him, became in their turn his protectors, 

and the greateſt defenders of his power and authority. 
Therefore, ſays Amelot (6), one cannot have too (6) Ibid. p. 1203. 
* watchful an eye upon the Monks, who form in- note? 
« perium in imperio, a foreign Monarchy within 

„ the very bowels of the ſtate.” This obſervation 

holds good with regard to the whole Roman-Catholic 

Clergy, who are more dependant on the * 

than on their ſecular Prince; and the ſame may 

ſaid of thoſe Proteſtant Ecclefiaſtics, who would have 


In another place Father Paul (7) gives us the ſub- (7) Ibid. Liv. 3, 
ſtance of a Remonſtrance drawn up by the Roman P. 799+ 
Catholic Divines in Germany, in which they repre- 

ſented the lawfulneſs of the Clergy's marriage. Up- 

on which Amelot obſerves, that the celibacy of 

*< the Clergy is a Law eſtabliſhed to prevent the alie- 

* nating of the Church's eſtate ;' for which reaſon 

Pope Pelagius was unwilling to confirm the Biſhop 

of Saragola in his See, becauſe he had a wife and 

« family ; and when he confirmed him, it was on 

condition that his wife and children ſhould inhe- 

*< rit nothing of his eſtate, but what he was pol- 

* ſ{efled of at the time of his confirmation (8).“ (8) Amelot, ibid. 
We ſhall not diſpute the reaſon alledged by Ame- note d. 


by the example of England and Ireland, that the 
alienating of the Church-lands may be prevented 
notwithſtanding the marriage of the Clergy. But a 
there is another reaſon for their celibacy in the 
Church of Rome, which is, that married men are 
generally more attached to their country, and cannot 
ſo eaſily quit it, as ſingle men, who for that reaſon can 
better ſtudy how to obey or pleaſe the Court of 
Rome, tho' in oppoſition to their own Sovereign: 
And if they are obliged to leave their country, they 
can do it eaſily, as leaving no dear pledges behind 
them; which cannot be ſaid of married people. 
Their wives and children may generally ſpeaking be 
conſidered, as a kind of ſecurity to the whole ſtate \ 
of their loyalty and faithful behaviour. It is there- 
fore the intereſt of the State, tho' not of what is cal- 
led the Church, that Cletgymen ſhould be martied. 
Tho' Mr. Amelot's reflections be for the moſt part 
Juſt and accurate, yet he is ſometimes miſtaken ; of 
which we will give but one inſtance, Speaking (9) (9) Ibid. p. 2524 
of Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, who was baſely de- note d. 
ceived and impriſoned by Charles V. Amelot tells 4 
us, that“ Charles put into the treaty which he made | 
with the Landgrave an u inſtead of a w, namely. 
einich which ſignifies toi th, inſtead of ewirh which 
* ſignifies without ; ſo that the condition, on which 
the Landgrave ſurrendred himſelf to the Emperor, 
7 G became 
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f/ ) Fee Bayle, 


ubi ſupra, pag, 
1174, and 1360. 


find that book in 
the catalogue giv- 
en by Nic. Anto- 


nio (Art. Joan- 
nis de Palafox) 
Except it be in- 
eluded in the ge- 
neral t:tle of Ho- 
nalias de Tem- 


Pere. 


(10) La Defrine trine concerning manners (10). In anſwer to this critic, - 


des Mur. 


ir) In his 
urks, tom. 3 
p. 1977198. 


AME 


Mr. Bay le took upon him to ſuppreſs what was only perſonal, and to ſoften what ap- 
red too violent (/). We ſhall give ſome account of this diſpute in a Remark [C]. 
n 1686 he printed La Morale de Tacite, De la Flaterie, in 12mo. In his critical diſ- 


courſe prefixed to this work he gives us his opinion concerni 


the ſeveral Tranſlators 


and Commentators on Tacitus; he anſwers particularly d*Ablancourt, and ſhews b 


ſeveral inſtances, that he has committed a great many blunders in his tranſlation. 


In the 


courſe of his work, Amelot has collected about a hundred particular facts and maxims, 
which repreſent in very lively colours the genius of the Court Flatterers, and the dread- 
ful force of their poiſoning diſcourſes. In the year 1690 he publiſhed at Paris a French 
tranſlation of the ſix firſt books of Tacitus's Annals, with hiſtorical and political re- 


marks, which are not all equally conſiderable or juſt [DJ]. Beughem a 


pears to be 


miſtaken, when he aſcribes to Amelot a tranſlation of Machiavel's Political Diſcourſes 
upon the firſt Decad of Livy [E]. Amelot having employed his pen for ſeveral years 
together in writing on hiſtorical and political ſubjects, thought fit to try his ſtrength 
on religious ſubjects, and in 1691 he printed at Paris a tranſlation of Palafox's Theolo« 


gical and Moral Homilies upon the Paſſion of our Lord, in 12mo. 


Palafox was firſt Bi- 


ſhop of Angelopolis, or Los Angeles in America, and afterwards of Oſma in Old-Caſtile. 
Ve dont He had intitled his book on Chriſt's Paſſion, The injuſtice committed in the death of Feſus 

Chriſt our Redeemer (m). But that title not ſounding well in French, Amelot thought 
fit to alter it. That book contains ſeveral juſt obſervations, of which the reader will 
perhaps be pleaſed to ſee ſome inſtances * We ſhould have obſerved that in 1684 


Amelot printed at Paris a French tran 


with the title of L homme de Cour, in 4to (u). 


ation of Baltaſar Gracian's Oraculo Manual, 
He has illuſtrated his tranſlations with (=) And in 1 


feveral remarks, which contain either curious facts, or beautiful ſentences borrowed from * e Ha. 
Pliny the younger, Tacitus, &c. In his preface he defends Gracian againſt Father 


« became by that alteration contrary to his expec- 
« tation, which was that he ſhould be kept without 
« perpetual impriſonment ; whereas the word einich 
„ made the words ſignify, with perpetual impriſon- 
« ment.” Thus far Amelot ; it appears by this that 
he did not underſtand High Dutch, and that he truſt- 
ed to his memory when he related this circumſtance, 
which he has entirely perverted; for it is thus. The 
Landgrave ſtipulated that he would ſurrender himſelf 
on condition that he ſhould not be impriſoned. The 
words were without any impriſonment ; (Einige in 
High Dutch ſignifying any). But in the writings 
that were drawn up, they put Eiwige inſtead of 
einige, ſo that the words were, without perpetual im- 
priſonment, of which the Landgrave did not take 
notice: and he was no ſooner in the Emperor's 
power, but he was put in priſon, and Charles 
thought, he ſhould ſufficiently perform his promile, 
if the Landgrave was ſet free but an hour before his 
death. 

[C]We ſhall give ſome account of bis diſpute with Abbt 
St. Real.) The Abbot having ſaid, that Amelot's 
tranſlation of Father Paul's Hittory of the Council of 
Trent is full of errors, mentions four, which in his 
opinion are very material. The firſt indeed is a miſ- 
take of the tranſlator, who finding theſe words in 
his author, Fu da tutti allegato il Concilio Laadice- 
wo, Innocentio Primo Pontifice, il terzo Concilis Car- 
thaginenſi, & Gelaſio Papa, placed the Council of 
Laodicea under Pope Innocent I, and the third 
Council of Carthage under the Pope Gelaſius; 
whereas Father Paul ſpeaks of four different de- 
crees, viz. thoſe of the Council of Laodicea, of 
Pope Innocent I, of the third Council of Carthage, 
and of Pope Gelaſius. Amelot owned this miſtake, 
The two next errors laid to his charge, are ſo tri- 
fling, if they be errors, that they do not deſerve 
any notice. The laſt is ſomewhat more conſidera- 
ble; Amelot tranſlates theſe words Diſciplina de 
Coſtumi, by the word Diſcipline, inſtead of the Doc- 


he aſſerts, that there is no difference between the ſenſe 
of the word Diſcipline, and that of the Doctrine con- 
cerning manners ; and that if he had ſaid the Diſci- 
pline of the Church, or the Eccigſiaſtica! Diſcipline, 
it would have been equivocal. But this is no ſatis- 
factory anſwer, as St. Real very juſtly obſerved in 
his reply (11); for in French the word Diſcipline al- 
ways ſignifies the particular laws and practices, which 
relate to the governing or regulating the Church, 
and never what we call Morality les maurs, How- 
ever, ſuch inconſiderable errors ſhew that Amelot's 
tranſlation muſt be good, ſince if it had given room 
for a more ſevere cenſure, St. Real, who intend- 


Bohours's 


ed to diſcredit it, would not have ſpared it. 
[D] His remarks upon Tacitus are not equally con- 
fiderable or juſt. Here follows the judgment of an 
ingenious author upon Amelot. Mr. Amelot de 
* la Houſlaye, ſays he (12), has made a large col- (12) Coda, 
lection of political Obſervations upon Tacitus, as Diſcourſe: up 
* far as the thirteenth Annal incluſive ; ſome of Tacitur, prefixed 
them are pertinent and uſeful, but many of them OO, 
inſipid and little worth. The very firſt which he g. d. 1p. l. 
* makes is flat and poor, Deſque la Royauti com- 
mence 4 degenerer en Tyrannie, le peuple aſpire à 
la liberte, 1. e. (“ As ſoon as a King's government 
« begins to degenerate into tyranny, the people 
long for liberty.)” Mr. Gordon adds ſome other 
inſtances of Amelot's reflections, which, it muſt be 
owned, are trite, and void of force and inſtruction: But 
it cannot be denied that the greateſt part of them 
are of another ſtamp. As to Amelot's tranſlation, 
the ſame judicious author juſtly prefers it to that of 
d'Ablancourt (13), who if he has any advantage over (13) Ibid, p3% 
Amelot, it is only with regard to his ſtyle and lan- 
age, which is a very ſmall advantage. Mr. de | 
eauval (14) ſays, If Amelot's tranſlation is more (7%) ny. 4 
„accurate than that of d'Ablancourt, it may be doubt- O. de $ge- 
„ed whether is be more polite.” But who would vans, 4 Jun, 
not chuſe accuracy before politeneſs ? 1690, P. 465. 
[E] Beughem is miſtaken, when he aſcribes to Ame- 
lot a tranſlation of Machiavel's Political Diſcourſe 
upon the firſt Decad of Livy (15).] He refers us for (15) In bis 3% 
this to the Bib/iothegue Univer ſelle, T. xx. pag. 3283 Erud. Curio, 
and indeed we find there an account of that tranſ- ten. 2. P.. 
lation, and Amelot is mentioned as the tranſlator of 
Machiavel's Prince; to which tranſlation he added 
notes of his own, and alſo juſtified his author againſt 
thoſe, who have attacked him. It is ſaid in that ac- 
count, that the new tranſlator of Machiavel's Pe- 
litical Diſcourſes, has alſo endeavoured to juſtify 
him; but it is not ſo much as inſinuated that Amelot 
is the tranſlator. 80 that Beughem muſt be guilty 
here of a miſtake, 
[F] Some obſervations contained in Palafox's bool 
of Homilies.) It contains very uſeful inſtructions for 
2 of every rank, and eſpecially for Biſhops, 
reachers, Governors, and Judges. The author hav- 
ing explained Judas's crime and his misfortune, ex- 
horts them to avoid, as a dangerous precipice, all 
covetouſneſs, and meddling with money. In ex- 
plaining that particular paſſage of the xith chap- 
ter of St. John's Goſpel, where the Apoſtle deſcribes 
the Council, which the Princes of the Prieſts and 
Phariſees held againſt Jeſus Chriſt, and in which it 1s 
laid, What do we For this man doeth many mira- 
cles c. (16), the Biſhop of Angelopolis is of opi- (16) Ver 47 
nion, that theſe words were pronounced by Caiaphas 
3 | only, 


%) Int! 
Amelot · 


% Reprinted at Letters (3) in 1697, wi 


Amſterdam in 


1732, in five vol. 
Iz mo, with ſome 


additional re- 
marks of Ame- 
It, not to be 


und in bis edi- 


tion of 1697+ 


phra Erudi- 
trum Curioſa, 
tom. 2+ Þ» 10. 
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Bouhours's Critique, and tells us why he aſcribes this book to Baltaſar, and not to Lau- 
rence Gracian; on which occaſion he relates ſeveral particulars concerning that author 
and his writings, of which he gives us a catalogue. Baltaſar Gracian was © Spanith Je- 
ſuit, who died in 1658, aged fifty four years (). Beſides his own obſervations Amelot /-) nile, nee 
has alſo added to this work of Gratian ſeveral chapters taken from this author's other“ LL. 1684. 
books, either entire, or the ſubſtance of them. He alſo tells us, that he has altered 23. 
the title, becauſe it appeared too oſtentatious and hyperbolical ; and that that of homme 
de Cour, The Courtier, was more proper to expreſs the ſubje& of the book, which is a 
kind of a political code, or a collection of the fineſt maxims for regulating a court- 
life. Frederic Leonard a bookſeller at Paris, propoſed in the year 1692 to print a 
collection of all the treaties of peace between the Kings of France and all the other 
Princes in Europe, ſince the reign of Charles the Seventh to the year 1690. Amelot 
who had read theſe treaties publiſhed a ſmall volume in 12mo (p), containing a preli- /p) It contain 
minary diſcourſe upon theſe treaties, full of political reflections, by which it appears, bt 299 rage. 
that Politicks may be defined the art of impoſing upon men as well as of governing them. 
For Amelot ſhews, that moſt Princes, when they enter into a treaty, think more how 
they may evade the performance of what they agree to, than how they ſhall accom- 
pliſh their promiſes ; on which occaſion he tells us two facts, which deſerve to be com- 
municated in a Remark 607 Amelot alſo publiſhed a new edition of Cardinal D'Oſſat's 

th ſeveral obſervations of his own, which, as he himſelf tells us 
in his advertiſement or preface, may ſerve as a ſupplement to the Hiſtory of the reigns 
of Henry III and Henry IV Kings of France.” Laſtly, we have hiſtorical and political 
obſervations by Amelot, inſerted in the ſecond volume of the Recueil des Traitez de Paix 
Sec. publiſhed at the Hague in four volumes in folio, by James Bernard, afterwards 
Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Miniſter at Leyden. But we own we cannot tell whether 
theſe Obſervations be different from the preliminary diſcourſe mentioned above ; Beug- 
hem diſtinguiſhed them (7), but I very much ſuſpect him to be miſtaken. Amelot, 
notwithſtanding his great genius, his elevated mind, and his elaborate works, had the 
fate of moſt of the learned men, to live in want; and would have fallen into the utmoſt 
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ud tom. 4+ P. 4 diſtreſs, had it not been for the help he received from a certain Abbot, diſtinguiſhed 


n 


) In the word 
Amelot · 


by his learning and merit, as much as by his birth, if we may credit the continuators 
of Moreri's Dictionary (). Amelot died at Paris in December 1706, being then very 
near ſeventy three years of age. We need not give here his character. He has himſelf 


drawn his own picture in his works, and the few abſtracts we have given of them in 
our remarks are ſufficient to give thoſe readers, who have not read his books, an idea of 


his genius, 


only, who preſided in the Council, and that the 

text aſcribes them to the whole Council, be- 

cauſe they all admitted the Preſident's opinion, with- 

out contradifting it. Whereupon he makes a long 

diſcourſe, to ſhew how dangerous it is, that one, 

who preſides in any aſſembly, ſhould open his opini- 

on firſt, becauſe by this he awes in a manner the 

other Judges, and deprives them of the liberty of 

17) Journal de giving their advice (17). This is a very juſt obſer- 

ans, tom. 19. vation, and ſhould be taken notice of in more than 
yy — P*S* one place. 

— [G] Two fats, which we will communicate to the 

reader.) The firſt is as follows: Lewis XI King of 

France hearing of the powerful league that was 

forming againſt him, deſired Francis Sforza, to ad- 

viſe what conduct he ſhould follow. Sforza an- 

ſwered him, that to render the league ineffectual, 

he muſt refuſe nothing of what they demanded of 

him ; and that when he ſhould have granted to every 

one in particular what they asked, it would not be 


difficult for him to wreſt it afterwards out of their 

hands. Lewis hearkened to this advice, and it ſuc- 

ceeded according to his wiſhes. The ſecond fact is 

this: Ferdinand V ſurnamed the Catholic was ſo far 

from concealing his treacherous manner of acting 

under any ſpecious pretence, that he uſed to glory 

in it ; and one day as Quintana told him, that Lewis 

XII King of France complained, that Ferdinand had 

impoſed upon him twice already. Trice ! cried he 

A oath, he lies, a drunkard as he is, for I have 

impoſed upon him more than ten times (18). We 1 
need not make any reflection upon theſe a. We be e i , 
ſhal! only add what Villeroy, Secretary of State to tom. 22. p. 517, 
a King of France, ſaid, The intention of Princes 518. 

*« and of Miniſters of State is not, nor ought to be 

«*« {ubjet to what they ſign even with their own 

hand, but rather, what they ſign muſt be ſub- 

6c jeCt to their intention.“ This may be a very good 

maxim; but the only fault of it is, that it renders 

all treaties uſeleſs and of no effect. 


& AMELOTE (DENNBE) born at Saintes in the year 1606, was a famous writer 6) A Congrega- 
amongſt the Roman Catholicks. He was ordained Prieſt in 1632, and maintained a great ti" of hrs, 


founded by Philip 


correſpondence with the Fathers of the Oratory (a); he wrote the life of Charles de of Neri at Rome, 
Gondren the ſecond Superior of that Congregation, and publiſhed it at Paris in 1643 Wer tbe year 


1575, and in 


(% French Mo- (5). In that life he ſaid ſomething of the famous Abbot of St. Cyran, which very Fridge the 0:a- 
Alte much diſpleaſed the Gentlemen of Port-Royal [Al, who to be revenged of him pub- eat Jes was 


AMELOTE. 


tounded by Car- 


liſhed a Libel againſt him intitled, Idee generale de Þ Eſprit & da Livre du P. Amelole; dinal Berulle in 


that is, A general repreſentation of F. Amelote's genius, and of his book.” Heer. The Fa. 


(1 * du Ver- 

Abbot of St. Cy- [4] In the life of Gondren Father Amelote ſaid 
ran, has gained ſo7nething of the Abbot of St. Cyran (i), which very 
" great reputation u eh diſpleaſed the Gentlemen of Port- Royal.] We 


=__— by his have not ſeen that liſe, but what Father Simon re- 
ritings, 


alſo by the yg lates concerning the opinion, which Father Gondren 


of his diſciples, bad of the Abbot of St. Cyran, deſerves to be taken 


Ni a ternauld, notice of. He tells us, that a friend of Father A- 
Gcolbe and other melote asked him one day, what he propoſed by at- 


*Nttemen of 
1 Ort» Roy al. 


more rigid and ſevere than thoſe of the Janleniits. 


thers of this Con- 
WAS gregation are all 
Prieſts, and em- 
, , ploy their time in 
tacking with ſo much vehemence the doctrine of teaching youths, 
the Port-Royaliſts, fince he was a Thomiſt, and the and inſtructing 


3 ; : 5 young Clercs de 
principles of the Thomiſts appeared to ſeveral perſons Nn 


, na ies, Multons, 
--- Father Amelote, without anſwering this queſtion, &c. 
ſaid, that Father Gondren, whoſe Aciple he had 
been, had given him a very ſtrange account of 
the Abbot of St. Cyran, and of his whole * 
| 8 
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was ſo much exaſperated by this Satyr, that he did all that lay in his power to injure 
them B], ſa that they received more prejudice from him alone, than from the whole 
Society of the Jeſuits (c). Father Amelote made a French tranſlation of the New Te. 
tament with annotations, in four volumes 8vo, which were printed in the years 1666 
| This tranſlation is not very exact, if we may credit F. Simon, wh 
hg. 17+ tells us (d), that it contains ſome very groſs blunders, eſpecially in what relates to Criti- 
ted to Mr. de Perefixe Archbiſhop of Paris, and the 
Tranſlator uſed the Gentlemen of Port-Royal very ill in his diſcourſe to that Prelate 
CJ; for which reaſon when the bookſeller intended to print a new edition of Father 

4% This ſeen? A melote's New Teſtament (e) after his death, the Port- Royaliſts uſed all their endea- 
vours to ſuppreſs the dedication [D], which was done accordingly (). When Father 7) x. 
Amelote's tranſlation was publiſhed, the Gentlemen of Port-Royal, who had alſo one“, 


1667, and 1678. 


ciſm. This tranſlation was dedica 


ready for the preſs, publiſhed a report that F. Amelote had ſeen theirs, and even pre- 
rended to tell how their manuſcript had been communicated to him. And indeed, ſays 


F. Simon, theſe two tranſlations are very 


that thoſe who have ſeen F. Amelote's original manuſcript, aſſure us that it is full of 


much alike in ſeveral places; but he adds, 


raſures, and corrections of his own hand writing. His principal care in this tranſlatibn 
was to find expreſſions more proper and elegant than thoſe of the former verſions; for 
which reaſon he committed his work, or at leaſt the firſt part of it into Mr. Conrart's 


hands, to poliſh it, and correct whatever he ſhould judge 


to be inelegant or improper. 


Mr. Conrart was a Proteſtant [E], perfectly ſkilled in the French tongue, but un- 
derſtood neither Greek nor Latin; ſo that it happened ſometimes, that when he endea- 
voured to give a period a better turn, he dropped the true ſenſe of the text, or at leaſt 


enervated the force of it, for want of conſulting the original [F] (g). F. Amelote alſo(s) ta au uy 


That Father Gondren found by the converſations he 
had with that Abbot, that he held unaccountable 
opinions concerning ſeveral matters of Religion, 
and openly ridiculed a great many decrees of the 
Council of Trent, ſaying very freely, that this Coun- 
eil was only an aſſembly of School-men, little ac- 
vainted with the doctrine of the Fathers, and e- 


(2)| Simon, Bib, ſpecially with that of St. Auſtin (2). It is no won- 


Critique, tom. 3. 


<h- 17. p. 187, 
188. 


{3) lhid. p. 186. 
in the notc. 


(4) 1a. ibid. ch. 


16. p. 181, 182. 


der that Father Amelote ſhould have offended the 
Gentlemen of Port-Royal, in his Life of Father Gon- 
dren, where he ſpeaks of the Abbot of St. Cyran, 
ſince he enterained ſuch a notion of that Abbot, who 
was the Hero of the Janſeniſts. We ſhall obſerve by the 
way, that the friend, who had that converſation 
with Father Amelote, is no other than Father Simon 
himſelf (3). 

[B] Father Amelote did all that lay in his power to 
hurt them (the Gentlemen of Port-Royal.)] They 
had made a new French tranſlation of the New.Te- 
ſtament, and defired to have it printed. For that 
purpoſe they endeavoured to procure an approba- 
tion from ſome Doctors of the Sorbonne, and a 
privilege from the King. They had indeed ſome 
friends among the Doctors of Divinity, but at the 
ſame time very powerful enemies. And as to the 
privilege, it was impoſſible for them to prevail with 
the Chancellor Seguier to grant them one, for he 
hated them; and Father Amelot, whoſe advice the 
Chancellor generally followed in matters of Religion, 
broke all their meaſures (4), not only out of zeal for 
what he thought the true doctrine, or out of aver- 
fion to the Port-Royaliſts, but alſo out of a view to 
his own intereſt, ſince being ſhortly to publiſh his 
own tranſlation, he was probably afraid, that the 
other would prejudice the ſale of his. 

[C] He uſed the Gentlemen of Port-Royal very ill 
in his 22 to that Prelate (Archbiſhop Perefixe.] 
„ You will confirmed, ſays Father Amelote to 
that Prelate, in that zeal, which obliged you to 
take up the holy arms to defend the true Grace 
«© of God, and the deerees of the holy See, againſt 


(5) That of the © the new hereſy (5): You will daily ſtrengthen 


Gentlemen of 


Port-Royal, and , 


the other Janſe- 
Kills. 


(6) Simon, «br 
Japra, ch 17. p. 
aB 5. 


your ſelf againſt theſe blind rebels, whoſe fury, 
impoſtures, and calumnies add new ſplendor to 
«© your glory, which they endeavour to caſt a ble- 
% aiſh upon. They place you in the ſame rank 
«« with the Athanaſius's and the Hilary's, when they 
«« abuſe you in the ſame manner as the Arians did 
«« thoſe great and holy Biſhops (6).” Father Ame- 
lote's whole Dedication was full of ſuch harſh and 
abuſive language; but it was in return for the ill 
uſage he had met with from theſe Gentlemen in 
the piece, which we have mentioned in the text of 
this article. 


Dl The Port-Royalifts uſed all their endeavours to 


e) F. 8 
tbl, cen 
bl torm. CO 


Op- 182, 


* 


th 


Simeny 


wrote 818 


ſuppreſs the Dedication.] Archbiſhop Perefixe, to whom 
Father Amelote had dedicated his tranſlation, being 
dead, when the Rookſeller undertook to publiſh a 
new edition of that tranſlation; the Gentlemen of 


Port-Royal repreſented to him, that the old Dedi- 
cation could be of no uſe, ſince the perſon to whom 


it was addreſſed was dead ; that it was therefore his 
intereſt to make a new Dedication to the new Arch- 
biſhop (7). This was a very 


Prelate ; ſo that he conſented to what was deſired of 


prevailing reaſon with (7) Mr, de Hut- 
the Bookſeller, who was Printer to that celebrated li- 


him (8). The fame Gentlemen had already endea- (8) Simen, ibid, 


voured to have that Dedication ſuppreſſed before p. 184. 


Father Amelote's death. The famous. Mr. Arnauld 
deſired a Doctor of the Sorbonne, called Diroys, to 


ſpeak to a friend of Father Amelote (9), and to re- (9) That friend 


preſent to him, that the diſputes concerning Jan- 
ſeniſm being ended, and peace having been re- 
ſtored to the Church, the Gentlemen of Port-Royal 
were no longer to be ſtyled heretics or rebels. Fa- 
ther Amelote anſwered that he would readily conſenc 
to the ſuppreſſing of his Dedications, if his antago- 
niſts would ſuppreſs the Libel they had publiſhed 


againſt him (10), and retract what it contained. Mr. (10) 14: 
Diroys having made his report to Dr. Arnauld, that & "Eſprit & 


was F. Simon 


himſelf, fee the 
quot. (3 


Doctor, who was not much inclined to retract his {4 4 P. A. 


libels, as Mr. Simon obſerves, promiſed, that it ſhould "** 


never be reprinted. Upon which Father Amelote 
faid, that if it was ſo, things ſhould remain as they 
were, The author from whom we have extracted 


theſe particulars, adds (11) that Mr. Nicole is the (11) F. Simon, 
author of the Libel againſt Father Amelote, and that % pra, page 
to draw his character better, he went himſelf to pay 185, 186. 


: viſit to that Father, who did dot know him per- 
onally, 
[E] M.. Conrart was a Proteſtant.) “Do not won- 


« der, ſays Father Simon (12), at Amelote's conduct, (12) Ibid. p. 139 


* who being a man of great piety, and rigidly or- 
* thodox, committed a book of ſuch importance (13) 
* to the reviſal of a Calviniſt, who was extremely 
„ zealous for his Religion, Weak men only can be 
«« offended at this kind of correſpondence. The il- 
* luſtrious Father Senauld had ſhewed Father Ame- 
* lote the way. Tho' he was very eloquent for 
his time, yet he uſed to give his works to Mr. Con- 
4 rart to reviſe them. The Miniſter Claude has done 
* the ſame, and has very much improved by Con- 
4 rart's directions, who was an excellent Maſter in 
* the French tongue.” Why ſhould the difference 
of opinions in matters of Religion hinder learned 
men from converſing with one another, and from 

iving one ayother all the aſſiſtance, in their power ? 
None but bigots can object againſt this. 

[F] He dropt the force of the text c. for want 
7 conſulting the original.] Mr. Conrart _— 

lt 


(13) His tranſu- 
tion of the New 
Teſtament. 


alt 


(a) H 
intitled, 


* TH 


ſa- 
ec 


{a) His book is 


intitled, Bellar- 


nu enervatuse 


AMM 


wrote an Abridgment of Divinity, a Catechiſm for the Jubilee, and a kind of Chriſtian 

Manual for every day (Fournte Chretitne) (b). Though this Father had always been a (5) Moreri, «bf 
very zealous Anti-Port-royaliſt, yet he was very ill rewarded for all his labour? 

and trouble. Towards the end of his life he ſued for a very ſmall Biſhoprick (i), and (i) Thatof Ser- 
had the misfortune of meeting with a refuſal, though he had all the qualities requiſite 5%. A Fd 
to a Biſhop. He could not forbear complaining of this uſage to his friends, telling them 

that thoſe, whom he had often ſerved very effectually, had been very cold to him on () F. Simon, 
this occaſion (t). He entered into the Congregation of the Oratory in 1650, and con- . . 16 
tinued amongſt them till his death, which happened in 1678 (/). 527 Moreri, ubi 


defired by the Proteſtant Synod in France, to correct Pſalms, which he undertook to put in verſe, tho 

the ancient tranſlation of the Pſalms, in verſe; but it he was unacquainted with the original, we may an- 

was ſoon found that he was not equal to ſuch a ſwer that Marot was directed by the learned and ju- 

task, notwithſtanding all his abilities, becauſe he did dicious Vatablus. If the French Proteſtants had had (14) Simon, : 6/ 
not underſtand Hebrew. If it be ſaid, that Marot a Vatablus among them, they would have found 2 Pra, pag» 190, 
ſucceeded very well in the tranſlation of thoſe Marot (14). 191. 


AMES or AMESIUS (WILLIAM) an Engliſhman, and Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Franeker in 1622. He was greatly engaged in diſputes with the Arminians, and wrote 
ſeveral books againſt them [4]. He is one of the reformed Divines who has treated 
caſes of conſcience with moſt exactneſs and method. It is almoſt needleſs to mention 
that he wrote againſt Bellarmin (a); for every one knows that all the Proteſtant Con- 
trovertiſts of his time levelled their writings againſt the works of that jeſuit. Ameſius 
compoſed a book entitled Medulla Theologie ; and ſome pieces againſt the Socinians, 
againſt Metaphyſics, and in favour of Puritaniſm, of which he was himſelf a ſtrict 
profeſſor [BJ. He publiſhed this laſt work in England in 1610, I ſhall not mention 
his Lectures on the Pſalms, nor his explanation of the Epiſtles of St. Peter. He did 
not die in 1639, as Henning Witte affirms in his Diarium Biographicum. The Epiſtle 
Dedicatory which was prefixed to his Lectures on the P/alms in 1635, ſhews that he was 
dead at that time. The ſame Preface acquaints us, that after having ſerved the Uni- 
verſity of Franeker twelve years, he obtained leave to accept of the Profeſſorſhip at 
Rotterdam, 
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LI He wrote ſeveral books againſt the Arminians.) are to be found in the Preface I quote (1). This (1) Grevincho- 
He began his diſputes, by word of mouth, with Gre- Preface informs us, that in his opinion there were no — 2 — 
vinchovius, Miniſter at Rotterdam; but not having honeſt men in England, beſides the Puritans. They 4 1,..; Nuts 


diſcharged his mind, becauſe interrupted, he conti- diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their averſion to theatres, flionibus, Oc. 


nued them by Letters, and publiſhed both his own 
objections, and his adverſary's anſwers. The redemp- 
tion of man by the death of Jeſus Chriſt, and Elec- 
tion founded upon the previſion of faith, were the 
ſubjects of the controverſy. Grevinchovius publiſh- 
ed another edition of their diſpute, at Rotterdam 
1615, 4to. Ameſius replied, and entitled his reply, 
Reſrriptis ſcholaſtica & brevis, &c. He alſo wrote a 
book entitled, Coronis ad Collectionem Hagienſem, 
wherein he confutes the anſwers given by the Armi- 
nians tothe Dutch Miniſters. His Anti-Synodalia con- 
tains remarks on the Scripta Synodalia of the Remon- 
ſtrants. It was printed at Francker in 1629, and at 
Amſterdam in 1646, 12mo, &c. 


oaths, balls, games, entertainments ; the others were 


all gameſters, drunkards, ſwearers, and children of 


Belial. There was no medium between theſe two 
extremes, either to aboliſh Epiſcopacy, or to call 
back the Church of Rome from hell. Hi ſcilicet ſoli 
inter Anglos viri boni, ſimplices, quadrati ; quos ex ſce- 
lerifugio fit cognoſcere, quibus ex repudio ſpectaculo- 
rum, juramentorum, chorearum, alearum, & com- 


meſſationum, inditum fit nomen Puritanorum: reliqui- 


vero inſignes aleatores potatores ſtrenui, religionis 
offcia ſuſque deque habentes, verſati inſtitares Pa. 
piſtarum, ambitionibus pravis corrupti, juratires im. 
pii, homines denique wani, injuſti, turpes, & omnes 


filii Belial. . . . Adeoque vel medio tollendum ementi- 


[B] He wrote in favour of Puritaniſm, of whith tum hunc Epiſcoporum ordinem, vel denuo Papam re- (2) Idem, fol- 
he was a ſtrict Profeſſor.) Some extracts of the wocandum ab orco (2). ill. 
book he publiſhed againſt Epiſcopacy in 1610, | 


AMESTRIS, wife of Xerxes King of Perſia. See the firſt note of the Article 
MASISTES. | 

GAMMIRATO or AMMIRATI (SCIPIO) an eminent Hiſtorian of the ſixteenth 
Century, was born at Lecca a city .in the territory of Otranto in the Kingdom of 
Naples the 27th of September 1531. The family of Ammirato was originally of Flo- 
rence, from whence it was expelled by the Gibelins. It produced ſeveral eminent per- 
ſonages, and among the reſt Thomas Biſhop of Lecca. Our Author was the ſon of 
James Ammirato. He began his ſtudies at Poggiardo, and continued them at Brun- 


duſium, and in 1547 he went to Naples, in order to go through a courſe of Civil 


Law. But his natural inclination directed him chiefly to polite Literature, which ex- 
poſed him to ſome inconveniences [A]. Being at Barri with his father, he was de- 


puted by that city to manage ſome affairs at Naples, which he executed with great ſuc- 


[4] His natural inclination directed him to polite Lite- 
rature, which expoſed him to ſome inconveniencies.) He 
made but very little progreſs in the ſtudy of the Law 
during the four years, which he continued at Naples ; 
he had an averſion to it, and applied himſelf to ic 
only out of obedience to his father. Beſides he 
was not well qualified naturally for that ſtudy, on 
account of the weakneſs of his memory, which 


ceſs. 


would not permit him to retain the Laws, which 
were read to him. But above all he found ſo many 
charms in Poetry and the Belle, Lettres, as engaged 
his whole attention. Being ſeized by a dangerous 
diſtemper, he was obliged to return to his native 
city, where he found his father highly diſpleaſed at 
the little progreſs, which he had made in the Law, 


and was ordered by him to return to Naples, as 


7 H ſoon 
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| AM M 
ceſs. This b 


began to inſpire him with ſentiments of ambition, which he thought he 
could not gratify by any method more effectually than by entering into the church; upon 


which he rook holy orders from the Biſhop of Lecca, who had a great value for him, 


and gave him a Canunſhip in his church. This Prelate ſent him likewiſe to Rome, in 
order to ſollicit the Pope in his favour, and to procure him ſomething of more import- 
ance than a Biſhoprick. But the latter had maintained too vigorouſly the prerogatives of 
Biſhops in the Council of Trent, to gain the leaſt credit with the Popes, and ſo Ammi- 
rato could obtain nothing. This di r and the impoſſibility which he la- 
boured under of continuing at Rome for want of money, put him upon a deſign of 
going to Venice, and entering into the ſervice of ſome Embaſſador, in order to ſee the 


ſeveral courts of Europe, that he might fix where he had the greateſt proſpe& of ſuc- 


(% Mem. per ceſs (8): But he was diverted from this deſign, and returned to Lecca [BJ. Marcellus 


ſervir a  Hiſtmire - 
= Homme II- Cervin 
luftres, tom. 4+ p. 


being choſen Pope in 1555, under the name of Marcellus II, Ammirato, who 
knew that Nicolao Majorano Bibo of Molfetta, a city near Barri, had been formerly 


101, Kc. cdit. de an intimate friend to the Pope, perſuaded him to go to Rome, and congratulate him 


Paris, 1728. 


upon his election, being in hopes that by attending the Biſhop in this journey, he might 
procure ſome place undet che nephews of that Pope. But as they were preparing for 
this journey, the death of Marcellus broke all his meaſures, and deſtroyed his hopes. 
Upon this he retired to a country ſeat of his father's, where he applied himſelf very 
intenſely to his ſtudies. But having afterwards formed other ſchemes for his advancement, 
he was diſappointed in them likewiſe [C]. At laſt he determined to return to Naples, in or- 
der to engage again in the ſtudy of the Law, and to take his degrees in it. His reliſh 
for this profeſſion was not in the leaſt increaſed, but he thought that the title which 
he might procure would be of advantage to him in ſome reſpects. However he did not 
abſolutely execute this * for he had not been ſix months at Naples, before he grew 
weary of it, and entered ſucceflively into the ſervice of ſeveral Noblemen as Secretary 
ro them, though he cominued but a ſhort time with them. Upon his return to Lecca 
he was appointed by that city to go and preſent a petition to Pope Pius IV in their fa- 
vour, which office he diſcharged with ſucceſs. As ſoon as he returned to Lecca he 
was invited by the city of Naples to ſettle there, and write the Hiſtory of that King- 
dom. But the cold reception which he met with from the Governors, who had ſent for 
him, ſoon diſguſted him ſo highly, that he left the city with a reſolution never to re- 
turn. They repented afterwards of their negle& of him, and uſed all poſſible means 
to recall him, but he continued inflexible. He went therefore to Rome, where he pro- 
cured himſelf a great many friends, but not one patron to ſupport him; and having 
travelled over part of Italy he went to Florence, where he reſolved to ſettle, being en- 
gaged by the kind reception which the Grand Duke gave to Men of Letters. He 
was appomted to write the Hiſtory of Florence, and he received many inſtances of that 


Prince's bounty, which was increaſed after his work was publiſhed ; for he was pre- 


ſoon as he was recovered. But if he proved ſo de- 
ficient in the ſcience, which his father had ſo great 
a fondneſs for, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf on the other 
hand by his knowledge of polite Learning. His 
merit in this point raiſed him a great many admirers, 
and at the ſame time excited the envy of others ; 
who endeavouring to find out ſome opportunity or 
other to injure him, met with one very favourable 
to their purpoſe, when he was obliged by a ſecond 
fit of ſickneſs to return to Lecca. There was pub- 
liſhed juſt at that time a Satire againſt the principal 
Men of the city; and this was immediately aſcribed 
to Ammirato. He being apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences of ſuch an affair, thought proper to retire 
to Venice; but as his father would not ſupply him 
with money; he was ſoon obliged to return to Lec- 
ca, where the falſe report, which had been raiſed 


(1) wa tem. 3. againſt him, was already cleared up (1). 


p. 95, 100. 


[B] He was diverted from bis deſign, and returned 
to Lecca.] Alexander Contarini, who had heard of him, 
perſuaded him to change his reſolution of travelling, 
and engaged him to continue with him at Venice ; 
which conſented to, and during his refidence 
there had an opportunity of contraſting a friend- 
ſhip with the learned Men of that city. But for- 
tune, which had been hitherto very unfavourable to 
him, would not permit him to continue long in that 
eaſe, which he enjoyed with his patron, The wife 
of the latter, who uſed to take a great deal of plea- 


ſure in our author's converſation, having ſent him 


a preſent as a token of her friendſhip for him, 
ſome ill-natured perſons went to the husband, and 


repreſented that action to him in the moſt aggravat- 


ing terms imaginable. This was ſufficient to excite 
the reſentments of a jealous husband. Ammirato 
was obliged to fly away imincdiately, in order to 
ſave his life, and return to Lecca. When he came 


ſenred 


thither, he could not find his father, who was then 
at Barri ; upon which he went thither, but met with 
a very cool reception from him, his father being ex- 
tremely angry to find him in no probable way of 
making his fortune, becauſe he had neglected the 
ſtudy of the Law, which he reproached him with 
very frequently. 

[C] He was diſappointed in them likewiſe.) Car- 
dinal Caraffa being choſen Pope under the name of 
Paul IV, his hopes of preferment began to re- 
vive; and he attended upon that Pope's niece to 
Rome, who profeſſed a great regard for him. 
But he ſoon after found himſelf diſappointed in his 
views by the diſpates, which happened in the Pope's 
family ; and the reports, which were told to his mi- 
ſtreſs concerning him, enraged her ſo pradigiouſly 
againſt him, that ſhe diſmiſſed him in the mot 
1gnominious manner. Upon this he returned home to 
his father, who received him, as he uſed to do, 
with all the terms of reproach imaginable, and aſcrib- 
ed all his misfortunes to his ill conduct. But our 
author applied himſelf then to the ſervice of the 
Church, of which he was Canon, without neglect- 


ing however the ſtudy of polite Literature, which 


was the greateſt conſolation to him amidſt all the 
circumſtances of his diſtreſs. He likewiſe took the 
pains to form an Academy, to which he gave the 
name of Transformati. He ſpent four years in this 
calm and ſtudious manner of life; after which he 
applied himſelf to the Queen of Poland, Bonna, 
Sforza, the widow of Sigiſmond I, King of Poland, 
by the advice of John Laurentio Papacoda, who 


was afterwards Marquiſs of Capurſo (2); but the (3) bid 
expectations, which he had conceived from that P. 733. 


quarter, did not continue long: and he returned to 
his former retirement, 


(3) Infiru#ion 


ſented with a Canonſhip in the Cathedral of Florence, The eaſy ſituation in which he 


was now placed, gave him an opportunity of applying himſelf more vigorouſly to his 
ſtudies, and writing the greateſt part. of the works which we have of. him [D]. He 


died in that city the 3oth of January 1600, in the ſixty ninth year of his age 


[DI The works, which we hne of him.] He wrote the 
Arguments in Italian verſe of the Canto's of Arioſto's 
Orlando Furioſo, which were firſt publiſhed in the 
edition of that Poem at Venice in 1548, in 4to. 
11 Dedalione, Dialogo del Paeta, at Naples, 1560 
in 8vo, and in the third volume of his tracte, 1642. 
Dedalion is one of the two interlocutors in this Dia- 
logue, in which the author enquires into the quali- 
ficationg, which are neceſſary to form a Poet. / 
torie unte dopo la Fondatione di Firenze inſino 
all anno 1574; i. e. The Hiſtory of Florence 
„ from the foundation of it to the year 1574,” 
printed at Florence 1600, fo/. in two volumes. Con 
Paggiunte di Scipione Ammirato il Giovane; i. e. 
« With the Additions of Scipio Ammirato the 
« Younger,” at Florence 1647, in 4to. Scipio 
Ammirato the Younger, who made theſe additions 
to this work, and publiſhed ſeveral other works of 
our author, was named Chriſtoſoro del Bianco, and 
was of Montajone, a caſtle in Tuſcany. He was 
not the leaſt related to Scipio Ammirato ; but the 
latter having a great affection for him, made him a 
companion in bis ſtudies, and left him all his eſtate 
by will, on condition that he would aſſume his name 
and arms. Diſcor ſopra Cornelis Tacito; i. e. 
« Diſcourſes upon Cornelius Tacitus, at Florence, 
I 598 in 4to, at Venice 1599 in 4to, at Helenopolis 
1609 in 4to, at Padua 1642 in 4to. Tt was tranflat- 
ed into Latin, and publiſhed under this title; Sci- 
pionis Ammirati Diſſertationes palit; five Diſ- 
curſus in Cornelium Tacitum nuper ex Italico in La- 
tinum werſi, guibus premiſſe ſunt ex eodem Tatito 
excerpts Digreſſiones politice d Cbriſtophoro Pflugio 
Eęuite Miſnico; i. e. Scipio Ammirato's political 
% Diſſertations or Diſcourſes upon Cornelius Tacitus, 
« lately tranſlated from the Italian into Latin; to which 
* are prefixed political Digreſſions extracted from 
„ the ſame Tacitus by Chriſtopher Pflug Knight of 
« Miſnia,” at Helenopolis 1609 in 4to. This work 
was extremely well received. Theſe Diſcourſes 
of our author upon Tacitus are forty two in number, 
Father Rapin gives the following judgment of them 
(3). Having obſerved that Tacitus had given a 


far! Hiſtoire, p. wrong turn to the minds of a great many perſons, 
145. See Me- by inclining them to the ſtudy of Politics, he pro- 
mores pour ſervir ceeds thus: It was upon this rock, that ſo many 


« Hiſtoire des 
Hemmes Illuftres, 


« Spaniſh Writers, as Antonio Perez, and ſo many 


tom, 10. p. 135. Italians, as Machiavel and Ammirato have ſplit. It 
edit. de Paris 
1730. 


« is only on account of the pompouſneſs of his ſtyle, 
« that the latter pleaſes the Wits ſo extremely, 
« whereas he is very little regarded by men of judg- 
„ ment; for he deters them by the ſubtlety of his 
*« reaſonings and reflections. He is ſo obſcure in his 
«« expreſſions, that a perſon muſt be very converſant 
«* in his ſtyle in order to underſtand his ſentiments. 
« His manner of criticizing is fine of itſelf ; bur it 
becomes very groſs on account of the perpetual 
* iaclination that he has to criticize upon every 
„thing. He has a great deal of ſublimity, ;becaule 


his ſentiments are always grand; by this means he 


«« impoſes upon the reader; and he writes, not ſo 
much with a deſign to. pleaſe and inſtru, as to 
«*« raiſe our admiration, There is ſomething great 
„% and uncommon tn him, which makes us excuſe 
« moſt of his faults; but there are ſo many things 
* to be ſaid of this author both for and againſt him, 
« that it is impoſlible to end, when we have once be- 
„gun. He is a man of a peculiar kind of genius, which 
is of no ule but for oftentation ; and can never 
«© be reduced to the ordinary converſation of man- 
kind.“ Mr. Amelot de la Houſſaye, who quotes 
Part of this judgment of Rapin in his critical Diſ- 
courſe upon the authors, who have written Com- 
mentaries upon Tacitus, prefixed to his tranſlation 
of the Annals of that Hiſtorian, adds as follows: 
* I find however a great deal of good ſenſe in his 
0 reaſonings and xt xy fry and I cannot but ac- 
* knowledge, that his maxims are very juſt and 
„proper. He affects very often to maintain prin- 
** ciples directly oppoſite to thoſe of Machlavel, 


me 


* which he cenſures in a variety of places. What 
is remarkable in him is, that tho! he quotes him 
almoſt every where, and always with a deſign to 
confute him, yet he never mentions him by nam 

** but only by the title of Autor de Diſcorfi, i. e. t 
Author of the Diſcoarſes, ſometimes by that of Al. 
cano, i. e. a certain perſon, and Altri, i. e. others, 
* as if he were afraid of caſting a blemiſh u 

* his writings by naming Machiavel in them. His 
e ſtyle is nervous and conciſe, as that of Tacitus is; 
* which renders it ſometimes obſcure; and perhaps 
« he affected this particular fault in order to reſem- 
ble his author the more; He intermixes very of- 
* ten modern examples with the ancient, that every 
„ perſon may ſee, as he tells us in one of his Dil- 
* courſes, that the truth of things is not changed 
«« by the difference of times. In ſhort his Commen- 
* tary is unqueſtionably one of the beſt that we have 
« upon Tacitus.” Delle Famiglie Nobili Napollane; 
i. e. Of the Noble Families in Naples,” part I. at 
Florence, 1580, in fol. Part II, at Florence, 1651, 
fol. Diſcorſi delle Famiglie Paladina & Antogliet ta, 
i. e. Diſcourſes upon the families Paladina and An- 
* toghetto,” at Florence, 1605, in 4to. Albero & 
Storia della Famiglia de Conti Guidi coll” aggiunte 
di Scipione Ammirato il Giovane, i. e. The Tree and 
„ Hiſtory of the family of the Counts Guidi, with 
* the Additions of Scipio Ammirato the Younger,” 
at Florence, fol. 1640, and 1650. Delle Famig lie Fioren- 
tine, i. e. Of the Families of Florence,” at Flo- 
rence, 1615, fol. The author wrote a ſecond part, 
which was never printed. Veſcovi de Fieſale, di Vola 
terra, e 4 Arezzo, con Paggiunta di Scipione Ammi- 
rato il Giovane, i.e. © An account of the Biſhops of 
% Feſula, Volterra, and Arezzo, with the Additions 
of Scipio Ammirato the Younger,” at Florence, 
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1637, in 4to. Ammirato wrote theſe Lives, which 


are very ſhort, at the defire of the Biſhops of thoſe 
cities, Oraxioni a diverſi principi, interno a i pro- 
paramenti, che Savrebbono a fare contro la potenza 
del Turco; i. e. Orations to ſeveral Princes con- 
cerning the preparations, which are neceſſary for 
“ them to make againſt the power of the Turks,” 
at Florence, 1698, in 4to. Opuſcoli varii; i. e. 
Various Trafts,” at Florence, 1583, in 8vo. 
Rime varie; i. e. Miſcellaneous Poems,” printed 
in a collection of Poems by different authors, at 
Venice in 1553 in 8vo, and in Dolce's Collection at 
Venice 1564 in 12mo, and reprinted in 1586. Poe- 
fie Spirituali ; i. e. Spiritual Poems 3” at Venice 
1634 in 4to, His Poetry is very pure and elegant. 
Annotazioni ſepra la ſeconda parte de' Sonetti di 
Bernardino Rota, fatti in norte di Porzia Capece 
ſua moglie ; i, e. Notes upon the ſecond part of 
„ Bernardino Rota's Sonnets upon the death of his 
ce wife Portia Capece;” at Naples 1560 in 4to. 7 
Rota, o vero dell' Impreſe ; at Florence 1598 in 4to. 
Della Segretezza; i. e. Of Fidelity,” at Venice 
1599 in 4to. 6% Opuſcoli ; i. e. Trafts,” at Flo- 
rence 1640, in three volumes in 4to. This Col- 
lection contains ſeveral of the works mentioned a- 
bove, beſides a great many others, which were 
never publiſhed before. We find among his Opu/- 
coli or Trafts the erg which he made upon dif- 
ſerent occifions, ſeveral of which were publiſhed 
ſeparately ; and particularly the following. Oraziore 
nella norte di Franceſco Duca di Toſcana ; i. e. An 
„% Oration upon the death of Francis Duke of Tuſ- 
« cany,” printed at Florence 1587 in 4to. Oragio- 


ne 4 Clemente VIII; i. e. An Oration-to Pope 


Clement VIII,“ Florence 1594 in 4to. Oraziore 
a Filippo II, Re di Spagna; i.e. An Oration to 
«« Philip II. King of Spin,” Florence 1594 in 4to. 
Orazicne a Clemente VIII; i. e. An Oration to 
Clement VIII,” Florence 1595 in 40. This 
Speech is called the ſecond C/emeniine, and the fo- 
lowing the third. Orazione a Clemente VIII; i. e. 
% An Oration to Clement VIII,“ Florence 1596 in 
4to. Orazione al Chriftian. Enrico IV di Francia 
dopo la pace fatta con Spun; i. e. An Oration 

3 | 10 to 


(5). (5) Ibid: p. 107, 
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Some writers have erroneouſly placed his deaR in 1603, and particularly Lorenzo 
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2 Elegii, tom. Craſſo ( c). 8 | 


* to the moſt Chriſtian King Henry IV of France 
« after the peace concluded with Spain,” Florence 
1598 in 4to. Orazione in norte di Filippo IT, di 
Spagna; i. e. An Oration upon the death of King 


« Philip II of Spain,” Florence 1598 in 4to. We 

are obliged to him for the firſt edition of the Ita- 

lian Poems of Bernardin Rota, a Neapolitan, which (4) Ibia, 
he publiſhed at Naples in 1560 (4). T. 139. 


Þ 132, 
AMMONIUS. ' There have been ſeveral writers of this name. Atheneus quotes 
two very different works, both compoſed by one, whom he calls Ammonius, For one 
of them treats of Mltars and Sacrifices (a), and the other of the Conrtezans of Athens ( Athen. 1g, 
A]. It is true he does not tell us, in expreſs terms, that they were both written by r 
"= one and the ſame Ammonius; but neither does he inſinuate any thing to the contrary, 
or mention either the country of this Ammonius, or the age in which he flouriſhed. 
We are informed by others [B], that the author who treats of altars and ſacrificeg was 
(5) A town of A native of Lampria (b). Suidas, as now extant, mentions only Ammonius Saccas; but 
Attica» it is plain, that the genuine Suidas ſpoke of another ; for what we read in his Dictionary 
could never have been ſaid of one and the ſame perſon. It is impoſſible the ſame Am- 
monius ſhould have renounced the Chriſtian Religion, and ſucceeded Ariſtarchus in the 
ſchool of Alexandria, before the reign of Auguſtus, And nevertheleſs this is what we 


lib. 2. n 
1 P 
* 
2424 4 
cio in vi 


Philoſop 


(e) Jonſius de 
Scriptor. Hif. 
Pbilhſ. p. 169, 
and in the Index. 


read in Suidas about Ammonius. 


ould he 


ſo ignorant as to believe things that 


were ſo incompatible? This, in my opinion, has not the leaſt appearance of truth. 


Some writers are of opinion (c) that the 1 is not entire (d), that part being want - (4) Gewer e 
the Ammonius whom Atheneus mentions. 


ing, ſay they, in which Suidas ſpeaks o 


If it in his Bille 


theca, and ſeemy 


this their conjecture be true, it would follow from thence, that the treatiſe of Altars not is tare wen 
and Sacrifices, or that of the Courtezans of Athens, or both, was compoſed by a Gram- Fed of the 


abſurdity it con- 


marian who ſucceeded Ariſtarchus. The ſecond Ammonius, whom I deſign to give an tains. 


account of in this article, was an 


Egyptian Philoſopher (e), and is frequently mentioned 0 Eunapin, 
by Plutarch, who was his diſciple, See particularly pages 20 and 385 of his moral $3, 
works, Franckfort edition 1620. But it is falſely aſſerted in Moreri's Dictionary, that 


Plutarch commends him chiefly near the end of Ariſtotle's life CJ. Moreriis equally miſtaken 
in what relates ro Ammonius, fon of Hermeas [D, to whom, among other books, he 


(1) Athen. lib. 
13. P. 567. 


(2) De Hiſt, Gre- 
£15» p · 502. 


(3) At the word 
6 7 · 


(4) Henr . Vale- 
fius, Notis in 


aſcribes one compoſed in the reign of Valentinian. 


This Ammonius was ſon and brother (/ Sun i 


of the Philoſopher (f), and is thought by the Learned to have flouriſhed under the Em. #4 5% 


[A] 4 treatiſe of the Courtezans of Athens (1). ] 
Thoſe, who in latter ages have written Del Putani/- 
mo di Roma, or of ſome other great city, were not 
the firſt who handled ſuch ſubjefts. Divers works of 
this nature appeared in ancient times ; but by good 
luck none of them have reached us. 

[B] We are informed by others, that the author 
who treats of altars and ſacrifices was a native of 
Lampria.) We are not told ſo by Harpocration, as 
Mr. Lloyd aſſerts; but by the author of the book 
De Differentiis Vocum, who by Voſſius and ſeveral 
others is called Ammonius. Had Mr. Lloyd copied 
Voſſius faithfully he would never have ſaid, Ammo- 
nius Hiftoricus i» T6 mig} Buyer xxi H citatur ab 
Harpacratione in Amann, uti & in voce "Eoxays. 
Ex quo etiam diſcimus Lamprienſem fuiſſe, ut Geſne- 
rus falſo Alexandrinum vocet. Such are the faults of 
the Epitomizers, which I have ſo often taken notice 
of. Voſſius, after having ſaid what I have quoted 
down to the word *Erxac«, adds, ir fr ai Sue 
ab Ammonio lib. de differ. vor. in Bewog, Ubi & 
Azpxgzs fuiſſe dicitur, ut Geſnerus falſo Alexandri- 
num vocet (2). Lloyd, to fave himſelf the trouble 
of copying the entire paſſage of Voſſius, and skip- 
ing a line tells us a notorious falſhood, Harpocration 
having no where ſaid, that the Ammonius he ſpeaks 
of, was a native of Lampria. If he had a mind to 
leave out any part of this paſſage, he ought to have 
pitched upon the laſt line, in which Voſſius is quite 
miſtaken ; fince Geſner never ſaid, that Ammonius, 
the author of the book of ſacrifices, was of Alexan- 
dria. There is till another paſſage in Harpocration, 
where our Ammonius is quoted (3) : 'Awpdrus bs Tx 
reprn Tip Boyer yu nu raire; i. e.. Ammonius 
« writes this in his fourth book of Altars.“ Thus 
the text of Harpocration has been corrected by the 
learned Mauſſacus: he puts &@p@r inſtead of xapwr, 
ſince no one ever ſaid, that this author wrote a book 
of Towns or Villages. Valeſius approves of this e- 
mendation (4). As Ammonius wrote a book of the 

-ourtezans of Athens, it would not be a quite im- 


naas Mauſſaci ad probable conjecture, if one ſhould ſay, that he com- 


Harpocration. p. 
111. 


poſed another on debauched Fealts, a ad Thus 
we ſhould have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that he wrote 


Article HER- 
peror MIAS» 


a book (according to the common reading of Har- 
ration,) upon the boroughs, or people of Attica. 
owever the correction of Mauſſacus ſeems to me 
the moſt probable; and it ſeemed fo to Voſſius alſo, 
who publiſhed it as his own. Valeſius quotes a paſ- 
ſage out of the Scholiaſt of Hermogenes, wherein 
the author of the treatiſe upon Altars is called Am- 
monius of Lampria (5). | 

[C] It is falſely aſſerted in Moreri's Difionary, 
that Plutarch commends him chiefly near the end of 
Ariftotle's Life] This Life of Ariſtotle is a mere 
chimera. Moreri confounds Ariſtotle with Themiſto- 
cles; for near the end of Themiſtocles's Life Plutarch 
mentions Ammonius ; but neither commends nor 
diſcommends him. 

[D] Moreri is equally miſtaken in what relates to 
Ammonius, ſon of 3 He is guilty at leaſt 
of three or four palpable miſtakes. I, He Bark not 
that Proclus flouriſhed under Theodoſius the Younger, 
and a long time after the reign of that Prince ; for 
had he known it, would he ever have ſaid, that Am- 
monius, a diſciple of Proclus, wrote a book under 
the reign of Valentinian? would he have copied ſo 
faithfully the miſtakes of Father Rapin (6) ? II, Af. (5) Proclus under 
ter what a ſtrange manner does he mark the reigns 2 8 
of the Emperors? Three Valentinians have reigned, E 
and by the bare name of Valentinian, every one un- ce do well uf 
derſtands Valentinian the firſt, who died in 4375. on the book & 
Now I leave the reader to judge, whether Proclus Arifiotle 4 47, 


could have written under that Emperor. III. Had 222 


(5) Lem, ibid. 


Moreri underſtood the author he copied, (I mean y,j.qcinian. Ri- 


Father Labbe) he would have learned that Ammo- yin, Parallel le. 
nius, diſciple of Proclus, and ſon of Hermeas, flou- teen Plats and 
riſhed under the Emperor Anaſtaſius, who began to , . 
reign above thirty five years after the death of Va- 

lentinian III. IV, Father Labbe obſerves, that one 
Ammonius is frequently mentioned in the Catena's 

of the Greek Fathers on the Goſpel of St. John, 

and on other books of the Scripture ; and infinuates 

that this Ammonius, and Ammonius the ſon of Her- 

meas, are two different perſons. Inſtead of this, 

Moreri tells ys, that ſome authors aſcribe the expla- 

nation of the Greek Fathers upon the Goſpel of S:. 

John to Ammouius the ſon of Hermeas. | 


(3) Her 


in Amn 


Marcell, 


(4) Porp 
adverſus 
wands 

um, H 
L 6, cap 


peror Anaſtaſius, at the 172 of the ſixth Century, and to have written the Com- 
mentaries, that paſs under the name of Ammonius, upon ſome treatiſes of Ariſtotle, and 
particularly upon the book de Interpretatione (g). The author of this laſt Commentary () Vogue, 4. 
tells us, in the very beginning of his work, that he was a diſciple of Proclus ; and tog. 5:4, 

% Jonas, ifs him ſome aſcribe the Life of Ariſtotle, that goes under the name of Ammonius (b). It Libbe, 4 Sei. 

Phils p: 300. is he, without doubt, whom Zachary of Mitylene refuted: ſee Note [H] of the follow- , ton. 1. 

%% ing article. Of him likewiſe muſt be underſtood a paſſage (i) of Photius, where men- 

tion is made of an Ammonius, who took great delight in explaining the antient Poets, 

(4) Photij Bis. and making critical remarks on the Greek tongue (x); and this is what has induced 

num- 24» P'® ſome writers to aſcribe to him the treatiſe of the difference of Greek words (1) ; though 

(7) Jonbs HP. Menage takes Herennius Philo to have been the author of it (n). The ſame Am- 

12 3: in monius, Whom Photius mentions, had an Aſs, that reliſhed Poetry to ſuch a degree, 

Digerem Ltr. that he uſed not to touch the food he had before him, but ſuffer hunger, rather than to 

53 interrupt his attention to the reading of a Poem (x). The third Ammonius, whom 1 

Biblia. num» ſhall take notice of here, was a Poet who lived in the fifth Century, and wrote a Poem 

245, ee au upon the war carried on againſt Gainas King of the Goths, which he pronounced be- 

Phileſopb, fore Theodoſius the younger, who greatly commended it (o). I ſhall mention, in ſe- (+) Socrates, 


porn articles, not only ſome moderns, who have born the name of Ammonius, {1/7 e 


6. cap. 6; 


ut alſo an antient Philoſopher, who alone did it more honour than all the others & «« & wice- 

together, | OS lib. 13. 
AMMONIUS, ſurnamed Saccas [A], was born in Alexandria, and flouriſhed about the 
beginning of the third Century, and was one of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers of 
his age. He was brought up from his infancy in the Chriſtian Religion, and profeſſed 

4 it to fis death, as his works ſufficiently witneſs. Euſebius relating this, accuſes Porphyry 


of a moſt notorious falſhood (a); for he tells us, that Ammonius renounced Chriſti- 2 . 
IF. Ecce. 4 


anity, in which he had been educated, and embraced the common religion as ſoon as 4. 1%. 


his age allowed him to philoſophize [BJ. This eminent Philoſopher added a great 

| luſtre to the ſchool of Alexandria, and raiſed the ſcience he profeſſed to a very honour- 
able condition, though he had found it ſtrangely corrupted by the vain cavils of diſpu- 

tants. Even the Chriſtian religion has proved the bad effects which attend ſuch idle 

ſpeculations, in the controverſies that have been raiſed by the Thomiſts and Scotiſts, 

by the Realiſts and Nominaliſts, who all pretended indeed to follow Ariſtotle, but could 

8 never put an end to their quarrels. What hot diſputes then muſt have reigned among the 
| ancient Philoſophers, while being divided into various ſects, ſome condemned Ariſtotle, 
others Plato &c.? Their Philoſophy muſt have been a meer chaos of querks and cavils, 
which diſgraced their profeſſion. The only means to reſtore that ſcience to its former 
ſplendor was, to banich all manner of uſeleſs diſputes, and ſtick to the principles in 
which Plato and his diſciple had agreed, it being plain that ſuch principles were both 
the moſt certain and moſt important. And this was what induced Ammonius to make 
the reconciling of theſe two heads of different ſects his chief buſineſs [C]; and to clear 
up thoſe points, on which their ſuppoſed oppoſition was founded. The reputation he 
gained thereby can hardly be expreſſed. He was generally looked upon as an inſpired 
man, and one, whom God himſelf had taught [Di, and put into that method. Mo- 
reri, 


[4] Ammonius ſurnamed Saccas.] We ate told by 
(1) Amm. Mar- Ammianus Marcellinus (1) and Suidas (2), that he 
ellin. lib. 22. had this ſurname. He is commonly believed to have 


of contradiftion, fond of diſputes, or biaſſed by pre- 
judices and ignorance, detected any oppoſition between 
the principles of Ariſtotle and Plato. Tus pow incvras 


wy er in been at firſt a Porter, and this opinion is grounded v A, TOW; ave; dorrac, Tus J xa Tpo- 
Wine on a paſſage of the ſame Suidas. I ſhall produce the e, nai apwabia Janie; (5). The diſputants (5) Photius, 


words of the learned Henry Valeſius relatirig thereto : 
Saccas videtur ex eo diftus Ammonius, quod mercibus 
ex portu Alexandrino comportandis vitum fibi guæſi- 
viſſet, cujuſmodi homines Saccarios antiqui vocabant ; 
ut videre eft in codice Th. tit. De Saccariis portus ur- 
bis Rome. Suidas, Ilawrie, inguit, pwetburus *Apwpmore 
Farm ven Ge (3). i. e. Ammonius 
«© ſeems to have been called Saccas, becauſe he lived 
„ by carrying goods from the port of Alexandria, for 
* the ancients called ſuch people Saccarii. Suidas 
«* ſays, Plotinus the diſciple of Ammonius, who had 

(3) Henr. Valeſ- been a Porter.” 

12 B] Porphyrius tells us falſely, that Ammonius re- 

Marcelln, L. as. _ Chriſtianity ... . 2 22 as bis age allowed 


him to philoſophize &c.) His words are: Or. F 


port x Yig See MD f, wi Tp; mv Nr - 

(4) Porph. I. 4. e ToATriar wilted Aro (4). i. e. * As ſoon as he 
<dver/us Chrifti- * came to the age of diſcretion, and had taſted of 
uw, Tr, _ * Philoſophy, he immediately conformed himſelf to 
b. ep. 1g, the manner of living eſtabliſhed by the Laws.” Theſe 
words proceed from the Spirit I have ſpoke of in the 

remark [E] of the article upon ABULPHARAGIUS. 

[C] He made the reconciling of Plato and A 

his chief buſineſs.) This is what we read in a book 

which Hierocles wrote upon Providence ; of which 

ſome extracts are to be found in Photius's Btb/iotheca. 


Such only, ſays he, as were poſſeſſed with the ſpirit 


he mentions firſt were very numerous, before Am- Bib. num. 214. 
monius cleared up the points that afforded matter h 549+ 
to. their controvetſies : Ammonii aliguando ſapientia 
orbi illuxit, quem etiam divinitus edoctum appellari 
prædicat. Hunc enim veterum Philoſophorum opi- 
nionibus perpurgatis, & rejectis, gue utrimgue ex- 
creverant, nugis, in præcipuis quibuſque & maxime 
neceſſariis dogmatibus concordem efſe Platonis & Ari- 
footelis ſententiam demonſiraſſe (6). i. e. The wil- (6) Hierocles, 
% dom of Ammonius ſhone upon the world, who, % Photium, 
« he ſays, was called the divinely taught. For he ibid. 
«« purged the opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, 
« and cut off the trifles with which they were over- 
„ grown, and ſhewed the agreement in the opini- 
„ons of Plato and Ariſtotle in the principal and 
«© moſt eſſential doctrines.“ 

[DI He was generally looked upon 2s a mes is- 
Jpired.} We have juſt now quoted a paſſage out of 

ierocles, containing the words, , a Sede 
d ẽ/ꝗh¹ιν vari, 1. e. © who, he ſays, was called the 
*« divinely taught.” We ſhall now produce another, 
in which the ſame author acquaints 'us, that the diſ- 
ciples of Plato and Ariſtotle were ſo fond of immor- 
talizing their diſputes, that they even falſified the text 
of their Principals, in order to make them contra- 
dict one another. This diſorder reigned to the time 
of GY God's own diſciple, who, being * 

7 the 
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251. p. 1381. 
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reri, and ſevetal others were ſtrangers to the true motive of ſuch high commendations 
[E]. Thofe who affirm; that he inſtructed his diſciples in the Chriſtian religion, under 
an oath of ſecrecy, are greatly miſtaken [F] Some have confounded his theological 


works with thoſe of other writers [G], but at laſt every one has had his own. Ammonius 
had, among his other diſciples, Plotinus and Origen. He died about the year 230 (5) 
He 


the philoſophical truths by inſpiration, examined the 
grounds of the two ſects to the bottom, reconciled 
them, and propoſed to his diſciples a new ſyſtem, 
quite free from ſach trifling points as fomented uſe- 
leſs diſputes. "Ew; *Apwmaniov rod died xrov, reg of hep 
ee u evoia ot; mh; to whe P. (ny A Abe, xt 
TG W mornbs dg bid, Ts rg dre S 
cep Tpogucomines, dds nana; Te irren, xa) cu 
i» die tra Kt rer aro ved xai acuxoagoy my e- 
Olay mupa Mins wars vol ar Yroy!ping, practices & 
Tok a'pigou Thr ard ovy ſvyoro re Thatilie xd; "Royan 
xa) Tor; ius ans vera (7). i. e. Till the divinely 
„taught Ammonius. For he firſt of all being led 
« by a kind of rapture to the truth of Philoſophy, 
* and deſpiſing the opinions of many, who had 
© brought a great reproach upon Philoſophy, gained 
«« a thorough inſight into the doctrine of each ſect. 
« and reconciled them, and delivered a Philoſophy 
free from contentions to all his hearers, particu- 
« larly to his learned ſucceſſors, Plotinus and Ori- 
« pea.” | 

[E] Moreri, and ſeveral others were ſtrangers to 
the true motive of ſuch commendations. I Ammo- 
„ nius, ſays Moreri, applied himſelf chiefly to the 
divine Philoſophy of Jefas Chriſt ; in which ſtu- 
dy he ſucceeded To well, that he was looked up- 
on as one, who had been mftrafted by God him- 
„ ſelf; whence he was called Taeopipbactus.” In 
this he is quite miſtaken. I do not mean thereby to 
queſtion Ammonins's learning in matters of Divini- 
ty; all I intend is, that however Killful he was in 


. Divinity, he did not acquire the name of Theodi- 


(3) Labbe de 


Script. E celeſiaſt. 


tom. 1. p. 58. 


dactus by that knowledge, but by bis lectures of 
Philoſophy, in which he ſpoke of Plato and Ariſtotle; 
but not a word of Jeſus Chrift, or the Goſpel. As 
his auditory was made up indifferently of Pagans and 
Chriltians, he did not meddle with matters of Reli- 
gion, and much Jeſs of piety. Surely Hierocles, 
who was a Pagan Philoſopher, would never have be- 
ſtowed fuch elogiums upon him, had the name of 
Theodidactus been owing to his knowledge in points 
of Religion. I am apt to believe that Ammonius did 


not paſs for a Chriſtian among the Pagans ; and this 


perhaps was what gave Porphyry occaſion to ſay, 
that Ammonius had abandoned the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, as ſoon as he began to apply himſelf to the 
itudy of Philoſophy. The Chriſtians knew who he 
was, and his book, in all appearance unknown to 
the Pagans, were to his brethren ſo many proofs 
of his belief. Had Plotinus known, that he was an 
enemy to the reigning Religion, he would not have 
ſhewn ſuch an attachment to his diſcipline ; for the 
Chriſtians in thoſe times made no great figure, 

[F] Thoſe, who affirm, that be inſtrudted his diſ- 
ciples in the Chriſtian Religion under an oath of ſe- 
crety, are greatly miſtaken. ] I was ſurprized to 
find Father Labbe guilty of this miſtake. dem Por- 
phyrius, ſays he (8), in vita Plotini. Platonice fefle 
Philoſophi, narrat Ammonium Religionis Chriſtiane 
arcaua diſcipulis fuis ſub filentii 'religione tommuni- 
caſſe, & Herennium, Originem, atque Plotinum ob- 
Arinxiſſe, cumgue Herennius primus tam fregiſſet, 
nec Originem, nec Plotinum 2 feetifſe. i. e. The 
fame Porphyry, in his Life of Plotinus the Platoniſt, 
« relates, that Ammonius communicated the ſecrets 
«« of the Chriſtian Religion to his diſciples, under 
an obligation of ſecrecy, and that he hoand after 
*© this manner Herennius, Origen and Plotinus ; and 
<* that, when Herennius had. firſt broken his pro- 
«« mile, neither Origen nor Plotinus would keep 
„their promiles.” Theſe words contain two -pal- 
pable miſtakes : in the firſt place, it is falſe, that Am- 
monius obliged his diſciples to fwear, that they would 
diſcover what they ſhould learn from him to no- 
body. In the ſecond place, it is falſe, that Porphy- 
rius ſpeaks of any thing but , philoſophical matters. 


All that Porphyrius ſays, may be reduced to this: 


Herennius, Origen, and Plotinus had agreed -am 
themſelves not to impart to others What they had 
I 


leirit bf Ammonius, it ſeeming to them excecd- 
ing hoble and curious. Plotinus was as good as his 
word ; but not Herennius, whoſe example was fol- 
lowed by Origen. This is not a proper place to 
ſhew, that the Origen mentioned here is not the 
Origen that wrote ſo many books, and made ſo ma- 
ny allegorical explanations of Scripture ; but as moſt 
of my readers may not have at hand a Plotinus to 
recur to, I ſhall ſet down here his very words : 
"Bari 5 nat Nr, Nl IAH rolucky yea un- 
. karre wir Afepbe dev ev, & 5 & Tak; xe 
nponrery are a rixecabuyre, tn; xo; 6 Dawrired, row! 
poly rid THY, TReriorrw, Ty 5 u TA Tea TH 
"App proricv ra fete 5 hr raus cu 
rapabapres, "Qpryirm wir f 75 G carry Epe (0). (9) Porphyrius, 
1. e. But when Herennius, and Origen, and Plotinus 4 Flas, 
had agreed together not to reveal the doctrines | 
of Ammonius, which they had admired as the 
« moſt pure they had heard, Plotinus continued 
« ftedfaſt, entertaining indeed thoſe who came to 
«« him, but yet keeping the ſecrets of Ammonius 
«« unrevealed. Herennius firſt broke the agreement, 
“ and Origen followed his example.“ Both the 
miſtakes of Father Labbe are to be found in Lucas 
Holſtenias (10), which is ſurprizing. (10) Lucas 1441. 

[G] Some have confounded his theological works inn. 4: oa & 
with thoſe of other Writers.] St. Jerom ranks Am- t J. 
monius among the Eccleſiaſtic Writers, and aſcribes 8 28. 
to him, beſides other works, the invention -of the 
Evangelical Canons (11} ; adding that they ſerved Eu- (11) tiers, 
ſebius as a model for the compoſing of a great work. 4 Scripe. Fa. 
If this be true, Bufebius is a great impoſtor; for in b. 55 
one of his Letters (12), wherein he explains the.(12) 24 Ca 
nature and uſe of his ten Canons upon the Concor- 4mm it wa; 
dance of the Goſpels, he aſſures us that they were Printed together 
contrived by himſelf on occaſion of a work of Am- — 
monius, entitled Monoteſaron, or Diateſaron. The nan ge 
following text ſhews us in what this work differs Erargellorum, 
from the Evangelical Canons. Theſe Canons are but and prefixed to 
indexes of ſuch paſſages of the Goſpel as are to be _ ** 
fond in one, two, three, or four Evangeliſis, where- 1 
as the harmony or concordance of Ammonigs (entitled diten * 550. 
alſo Diateſſaron, or Monoteſſaron) contains the entire See F. Libbe, & 
text of the Four Evangeliſts. Euſebius made uſe of Scr. Ec, 
this work in compoſing bis Canons, which refer thereto, e. po 
and are, as it were, an index to it (13). It is there- (13) Du pin, 
fore falſly aſſerted by Moreri, that the Evangelical 3:4/iob. ds Au- 
Canons, and the Harmony of the Goſpel are one an} a _ 9 
the ſame work. Victor Biſhap of Capua, Zac Jag Phage 
ſhop of Cheyſapolis, , Tritheming, = Fo age As 
detus, follow St. jerom in aſcribing the invention 
of the Evangelical Canons to Ammonius, without 
minding the above mentioned Letter of Euſebius. 
We find here another great miſtake. The Bib liaube- 
ca Patrum contains two Harmonies of the four Goſ- 
pels ; one of them was aſeribed to Tatianus by Wic- 
tor Biſhop of Capua, Who trauſlated] it into JIatin (14014 Bellarmine 
about the year 545, and prefixed a Prelace to it (15). OV on 
Upon this Ammonius was {uppoled to have written Org - its 
the other. But it happens quite otherwiſe; -for the Sci. Fc, 
harmony, Which the Biſhop of Capua aſeribes to pag. 15. 
Tatianus, contains all the genealogies of Chriſt, that (15) Lalbe 2 
are recorded by the Evangeliſts ; whereas Tatianus 9 5.“ Becky 
left out all ſuch paſſages of the Goſpels as could (16) As i is 1. 
prove that Chriſt was the ſon of David (16). On teſted by Euſebi- 
the other hand, thele paſſages are wanting in the us and TR 
Harmony which are aſeribed to Ammonius (17). _ Farr 
Sixtus Senenſis, Georgius Ederus, and divers others," . «i 
have followed Victor's. But Zachary, Biſhop of (15 Cave, Hi. 
Chryſopolis, made it plaiuly appear, above five hundred: Lid. p. 7. 
years ago, that Ammonius is the true author of 
this Harmony (18) ; and his opinion is - followed by (13) _ 
Baronius. Father Oudin's ' obſervation, relating to ante 11 
this ſubject, deſerves particular notice. He tells us, 4 Sefer. Ed. 
that the Harmony, which was tranflated into Latin pag. 57. 
by Ottomarus Luſcinius, and is aſeribed to Ammo- 
nius in the Bibhiothega Patrum printed in 1575, was ee” 
neither written by Ammonius, nor Tatianus (19). (10 9 * 
The book Ammonius wrote De Con/en/u 7 & m 

| | | « o/u, v.23 


(b) Accord; 
Cave, Hip. Lin 
pag. 72. 


(21) Lor 
apud Po 
in wits | 


(22) Ide 


(1) Era 
24. lib 
132. 5 
118. 


fo 


20) Hadr. Va- 
lefius, in Anm 
an. Marcellin. 


lib. 22. p. 344. 
edition folio. 


(21) Longinus, 
apud Porphyr. 
in vita Plotin. 


(22) Idem, ibid. 


the Belles Leitres, and Latin Poetry z and it is chiefly in regard 
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He ought, in my opinion, to be diſtinguiſhed from Ammonius the Peripatetic [H], 
who was, according to Philoſtratus, the moſt Jearned and beſt read man of his age. 
I find a great miſtake in one of the Commentators upon Botetius. For he imputes 


world [ 7], which is a notorious untruth, 


eſu, has not reached us: nor any other of his works, 
if we give credit to Henry Valeftus: Hnjus Ammonii, 
guod ſciam, hodie nibil extat, i. e. ** there is nothing 
« of this Ammonius extant that I know of,” ſays he 
in his Commentary on the laſt chapter of the 22d 
book of Ammianus Marcellinus. Had he then for- 
got the Harmony of the Goſpels inſerted in the Bi- 
bliotheca Patrum, or did he take that work not to 
have been done by Ammonius ? As Hadrian Vale- 
ſius has made no remarks on this paſſage in the ſecond 
edition, he was, as plainly appears, of his brother's 
opinion. SED 

[H] He ought, in my opinion, to be diſtinguiſped from 
Ammonius the Peripatetic.] A very learned writer 
is not for making any ſuch diſtinction. Hic eſſe vi- 
detur, ſays he (20), Ammonius Peripateticus Philoſo- 
phus, quem movygappmerorare fuiſſe ſeculi ſui teſta- 
tur Philoftratus in Sephiſtæ Hippodrami vita, quo qui 
plura legifſet neminem ſe 22 i. e. He ſeems 
« to be Ammonius the Peripatetic Philoſopher, whom 
« Philoſtratus, in the Life of Hippodromus the So- 
« phiſt, teſtifies to have been the moſt voluminous 
« writer of his age, and that he had never ſeen 
„any one who had read more.” But had he mind- 
ed the paſſage of Longious that is quoted in Plotinus's 
Life, he would have diſtinguiſhed theſe two Philoſo- 
phers without the leaſt heſitation. Longinus ob- 
ſerves, that ſome Philoſophers wrote books, and that 
others taught viva voce; he names ſome Platonics, 
as well as Stoics, or Peripatetics, of each claſs, and 
places in the ſecond Ammonivs and Origen, both, 
according to him, diſciples of Plato; adding that he 
was acquainted with them, and that they excelled all 
the Philoſophers of their age. Of ypuis 75 rie red 
x25v00 TporepoTy Caper, 0,0 oi 00% gNvyw Tan v i- 
Tus big oiniow daeyxonos (21). Aſterwards he names 
ſome Stoics of the ſame claſs ; that is, among thoſe, 
who either did not write at all, or wrote very little ; 
and laſtly ranks in the ſame claſs two Peripatetics, 
viz. Ammonius and Ptolomzus ; adding, that th 
both, but particularly Ammonius, ſurpaſſed, in Phi- 
lology, all the learned men of their age. "Ap pnarics 
xe} [IroAtwaics Ca wir Thy g faurys 
O Vid waves, xa pox Mage 6 "Apparncg. A yer few 054 
ine iert tig Toruwabizy TuparMore; (22), This is 
the Ammonius Philoſtratus mentions, and, of courſe, 
a different perſon from the Ammonius, who taught 
Philoſaphy at Alexandria, and was Maſter to Plotinus 
and Origen. Longinus's Letter acquaints us, that 
theſe two learned Peripatetics only wrote ſome Poems 
and Speeches. This great Critic believes they did 
not deſign that their works ſhould be tranſmitted to 
after-ages, becauſe with that view they would have 
written with more exactneſs. | 
[II It has been wrongly imputed to Ammonius that 
he depraved Plato's dorine relating to the eternity of 
the world.) That the miſtake may appear in its full 
light, I ſhall ſet down, at length, the Commenta- 
tor's own words. Nulla autem Platunis ſententia 
eſt, quam fædius corruperint, & obtinatias defende- 


— to Ammonius the depraving of Plato's doctrine about the eternity of the 
[ | 


rint veterts Platonis interpretes ; ſeu quia eorum alii 
ita ſentirent, ſeu ut Cbriſtianam fidem impugnarent. 
Eorum fignifer Ammonius fuit, fidus alioquin & il- 
luftris doctri na Platonice afſertor ; quem Zacharias 
dialogo cui Amwonivs titulus 75 confutavit. Mox 
ius diſcipuli, Plotinus paſſim libris ſuis ; & quod mi- 
rum et ne a nagiſtro diſſentiret, fax illa fidei, Ori- 
genes; cujus errorem S. Methodius lib. mwl rd, vun 
Toy, viel, apud Photium, redarguit (23). i. e. * There (24) Renatus 
is no opinion of Plato which the old Commenta- Vallinus, er, ad 
tors on that author have more ſhamefully corrupt- Lib. . 
« ed, and more obſtinately defended : whether be. a1 _ —_ 
« cauſe ſome of them thought ſo, or to oppoſe the * 
« Chriſtian Faith. Ammonius was the ring - leader, 
« who in other reſpects was a faithful and illuſtrious 
« afſertor of the Platonic doctrine; whom Zacharias, 
& in his Dialogue intitled Anmonius, confuted. He was 
followed by his * Plotinus, every where in his 
« books ; and what is ſurprizing, by Origen, that light 
« of the faith, left he ſhould diſſent from his maſter ; 
« whole error 1s confuted by Methodius in his book 
« Twi ray youran, as it is in Photius” It is 
plain he ſpeaks here of Ammonius, the Preceptor of 
Origen. Could he have been guilty of ſuch a miſ- 
take, had he had recourſe to the originals, and not 
noted from others the treatiſe of Zachary? For in 
the very beginning of that treatiſe we are inform. 
ed, that the Ammonius, againſt whom it was com- 
poſed, was ſtill alive, and taught at Alexandria, 
with great oſtentation, after having ſtudied at Athens 
under Proclus. The authcr, I mean Zachary, Biſhop 
of Mitylene, lived in the 6th Century, aſſiſted at 
the Council of Conſtantinople in 536; and therefore 
could not refute the Preceptor of Origen. However 
It 1s true, that the Philoſopher Ammonius, whom 
he confutes, taught, that God and the world were, 
and ever would be, coeternal. This work of Zacha- 


ry was tranſlated from the Greek into Latin by Ge- 


nebrard, and inſerted in the Bibliotheca Patrum (24). (24) It is to be 
Poſſevin obſerves, that Caniſius cenſures Geſner, 2 * —— 
for having ſaid, that Zachary's work De Mundi . 341.5. Fray 
ternitate was different from his other work entitled trum, p. 331, &c. 
Ammonius (25). This cenſure would have been as of the Paris edi- 
juſt, with regard to the Epitomizer of Geſner, as it tion, * 
is unjuſt upon Geſner himſelf, who ſays in expreſs —— 
terms, that the dialogue entitled Ammonizs, and the pag. 35 2. 
treatiſe De Rerum Aternitate, ſeem to him to be 

one and the ſame work. I cannot help obſerving 

here, how much I was ſurprized to find, that in the 

6th Century, a Pagan Philoſopher was Profeſſor in 

Alexandria, and allowed to maintain the eternity af 

the world, in oppoſition to the Chriſtian belief. He 

was ſo far from concealing his opinion, that he open- 

ly taught it, and no doubt it was publicly known, 

that he gained over to his party a great many of his 

diſciples. One of theſe (26) was afterwards firſt Pro- (26) His name 
feſſor of Phyſic in the ſame city, and maintained, — Co See 
with great earneſtneſs, the ſame opinion. This is 9 * 
what we gather from the treatiſe of Zachary of g. 5 
Mitylene. | SE 


 AMMONIUS (ANDREW) a native of Lucca, went to ſeek his fortune in Eng- 

land about the beginning of the ſixteenth Century, where in all likelihood he would 

have made it, had he not been prevented by death [4]. He * himſelf to 
0 


[4] He evould in all likelihood have made his fortune 


in England, had be not been prevented by death.) This 


(1) Eraſmi, Ep. 
24. lib. 2. 


132. Scripta an. 
1518. P 


is not a conjecture of mine, but the opinion of Eraſ- 
mus. Periit, ſays he (1), & apud Gallos Fauſtus, & 


pag» apud 'Britannos Andreas Ammonius, quorum alter diu 


reguavit Lutetiæ, alter ad ſummam dignitatem emer- 


ſurus erat, fi vita diuturnior contigiſet. That is, 


Fauſtus died in France, and Andrew Ammonius in 
« England, the firſt of whom flouriſhed a long time at 
„Paris, and the other would have riſen to the high- 
<<. elt digmty, if he had lived longer.” He thought 
fo, not only while the wound was recent, that is, 


his Latin verſes, 
that 


ſoon after his death, when his grief might have made 
him break out in ſuch praiſes ; but alſo many years 
after when the firſt impreſſions of ſorrow were worn 3 
out. Quan nul tos, writes he in 1524 (2), Bic ex be- (2) Idem, Fp. 5, 
teri ſogalitio defidero. Primum Andream Ammonium lib 23. P. 2210, 
Lucenſem : Deum immortalem, quanta ingenij dexte- 
ritate, quam fideli memoria preditum! Tum animus 
quam erat excelſus, quam alienus a livore, guam alie- 
nus a fordibus ! Hunc & ſuis dotibus, & omni princi- 
pum applauſu florentem, maximis rebus deftinatum, 
Jubita mors intercepit natu minorem annis guadraginta. 
Cajus equidem deceſur now poſſum non dolere, quo 
tieq 
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that he deſerves to be ranked among authors [B]. There paſſed a great friendſhip and 
correſpondence by way of letters between him and Eraſmus. Ammonius lodged for 


(«) Eu, Ep. ſome time in Sir Thomas Moor's houſe (a), and afterwards in St. Thomas's College (5), 
7 lb E. for he was not in ſuch circumſtances as to hire or keep a houſe of his own. He wrote 


23. p. 424 to Eraſmus, that he was ſorry he had left Rome, and no ways pleaſed with his circum- 
be) Idem, Epiſt. ſtances in England (c). The advice which Eraſmus gave him is ſo very agreeable to 
25. p. 426. Ep. the artful methods which are made uſe of in puſhing one's fortune [C], that we cannot 
+3 think he ſuggeſted ir in good earneſt, He alſo wrote ſome Iambics in his praiſe, which 
are exceeding fine, and ſhew that Ammonius was endowed with a — good quali- 
{4) Idem, Ep. ties both of body and mind (d). But as poetical commendations are not to be much 
22. 422 relied upon, we ſhall produce in our remarks ſome paſſages of Eraſmus's proſe-compo- 
ſitions, which will redound more to the glory of his friend. Fortune at laſt began to 
ſmile upon Ammonius, for he was made Secretary to Henry VIII (e), and honoured by (+) b ,, 
Pope Leo X with a publick character at the court of that Prince (/). He might have c,“ Ei. 


Geſneri. 


riſen higher, if he had not died before he was forty es of age. He was in the army (/) e! 
in 1513, when the Engliſh gained the battle of the Spurs, and made themſelves maſters fag, * 


cr itatit, 


of Teroiienne and Tournay. He wrote verſes on theſe victories, and alſo on that which the l Waadt, 


Engliſh obtained over James IV King of Scotland. He died of the Sweating Sickneſs [D] Ens g 


l 
Eraſmus, Ep. 6. 


ties in nenten venit, quam mihi fuerit jucunda 1 of plague broke out firſt in 1486, for it had never 
familiaritas. That is, “ How many of my old com- been heard of till that time. All remedies proved 
„% panions have I loſt ? In the firſt place Andrew Am- © unſucceſsful ; ſo that it ſwept away vaſt numbers 
© monius of Lucca. Good God, what a lively genius of people, before the Phyſicians knew what to 
© he had, and what a faithful memory! And then, how * preſcribe for their patients. It ſeemed at firſt to 
« lofty was his ſoul, how free from envy, how free ** be a puniſhment ſent from heaven upon the Eng- 
« from baſeneſs ! When his own qualifications and the ** liſh alone; for they were every where ſeized with 
« applauſe of Princes had 3 him a way to the * it, at the ſame time that it ſpared the foreigners 
« greateſt affairs, he was ſuddenly ſnatched away © with whom they lived (8).” Mr. le Grand pro- (8) Le Grand, 
&« before he was forty, years of age. Whoſe lols I duces, among other pieces, atteſting the truth of Hil. f U 
* cannot but lament, as often as I recollect how de- what he advances (9), a Letter of the Biſhop of I. Dina, 
*« lighted I was with his acquaintance. Baionne, who was then Embaflador from France * 5 4. 
[B] It is chiefly in regard of his Latin verſes that at the court of England, wherein mention is made N 2 
he deſerves to be ranked among authors.] The cata- of this diſtemper. The Embaſſador himſelf was ſeiz- (9) Ser vol. ;, f 
logue of Ammonius's poems is to be found in the ed with it, and Anne Bullen likewiſe ; for at laſt it tis H of 
epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca. It contains the neither ſpared Engliſh nor foreigners, and our Am- Hem'y Vll Di- 
following pieces; Scotici confliftus Hiſtoria, lib. 1; monius, tho? an Italian, died of it in 1517, notwith- "nr P1375 
Bucolica, ſeu Eclogæ, lib. 1; de Rebus nibili, lib. 13 ſtanding his ſobriety, which he relied upon. On this 
Panegyricus quidam, lib. 1; Epigrammata, lib. 1; occaſion Sir Thomas More wrote to Eraſmus thus: 
Poimata diverſa, lib. 1. Balæus is quoted for this Ia his, that is, among the many that are dead, (quad 
catalogue. The piece entitled Panegyricus guidam, tibi quoque dolori efſe dolee) Andrea noftro Ammonia, 
is a Poem on the victories obtained by the Engliſh in ue & literæ, & omnes boni nagnam fecere jac- 
at the battle of the Spurs, and at the taking of turam. Ii valde fibi videbatur adverſus contagionem 
Terouenne, Tournay, &c. Eraſmus paſſes his judg- wviftus moderatione munitus : qua factun putavit, ut 
3 The 20th of ment on this Poem in one of his letters (3) dated the qguum in nullum pene incideret, cujus non tota fami- 
the Sth book day of St. Thomas 1510, which is a convincing proof lia laboraverat, neminem adhuc ? ſuis id malum atti- 
that the dates have been afterwards added to ſome of gerit ; id quod & mihi, & nultis præterea jactavit 
his letters, and that very careleſly too. Beſides, his now admodum" multis horis antequam extinus eft, 
letters are ſtrangely diſpoſed, and ſome anſwers placed nam hoc ſudore nemo niſi primo die perit. Ege, uxor- 
ſeveral pages before the letters to which they are an- gue C liberi adbuc intacti, religua familia tota re- 
(4) See the arti- ſwers (4). valuit. Hoc tibi affirmo, minus periculi in acie, 
cle CARMILI TC) Artful methods which are made uſe of in puſp- quam in urbe effe (10). i. e. Amongſt the dead (10) Mori Epi. 
ANUS. ing one's fortune, &c.) © Be aſhamed of nothing, (which I know you alſo will be forry for) is An- 4 lib. 7. i 
„ ſays he to him, thruſt your ſelf into every one's „ drew Ammonius, in whom the learned world and ©74/"#*% & 
« buſineſs ; elbow out whomſoever you can, give no *© all good men have had a great loſs. He thought? 
(5) This is one of Ne (5): ſupplant every one; meaſure your © himſelf ſufficiently defended againſt the contagion 
Moliere's verſes © love and hatred with your profit; give nothing but “ by his temperance in diet: which he thought was 
; in his Remerci- 4 to ſuch as will return it with uſury ; be complaiſant “ the cauſe, that, when there was hardly any body 
— 3 to every one, and in every thing; have always “ ſeized with it whoſe whole family had been not 
| Fo lor N two ſtrings to your bow ; give out you are court- infected, all his own had eſcaped, of which he 
dus dan; la * ed by others; feign that you will depart, and get © boaſted to me and many others but a few hours 
feule, & tranchez e every thing ready for your journey; ſhew letters “ before he died, for no body dies of this ſweat but 


| du notable ; cou- e inviting you elſewhere with great promiſes.” “ on the firſt day. I and my wife and children have 
— _ Principio perfrica frontem, ne quid uſquam pudeat. * eſcaped hitherto, and all the reſt of the family is 


| quartier, preſſez, Deinde omnibus omnium negotiis te mijce, protrude © recovered. This I affirm to you, that there is leſs 
| paſſez, faite le quemeumgue potes eubito. Neminem nec ames, nec ode- danger in the fields than in the city. 
diable, pour veus ris ex animo, ſed omnia tuo compendia metiare. Ad [lt may not be improper in this place to add a 
| metre te premiere punc ſcipum omnis vite ratio ſpetet. Ne quid des, more particular account of the Steating Sickneſs, 
niſi unde ſperes fanus ; afſentare omnibus omnia. At from our learned Caius, as he is quoted by Dr. 
| ifla vulgaria ſunt, inquis. Age, quando ita vis, ac- Freind (1). ** It began at firſt in 1483, in Henry (1) 148. Phil 
| cipe peculiare confilium, ſed heus in aurem. Noſti rw * the ſeventh's army, upon his landing at Milford- vol. 2 0, 33 
Beer amxur Ennorurrian, hac in tuum bonum abutere. Du- © Haven, and ſpread itſelf in London, from the 21ſt &. 
| abus ſedeto ſellis. Suborna diverſos proces qui te an- of September to the end of October. It returned 
biant. Minare & appara diſceſſum. Oftende literas, * here five times, and always in Summer: firſt in 
| quibus magnis pollicitis avocaris. Subducito te non- © 1485 ; then in 1506; afterwards in 1517 when 
(6) Erafini, Ep, 7247g44m ut Subtrata copia defiderium acuat (6). © it was ſo violent, that it killed in the ſpace of 
| 13. 1.8. p. 414. Alciat uſed this trick (7), ; * three hours: ſo that many of the 3 died. 
| (7) See Remark [D] He died of the Sweating Sickneſ;.) See the * and of the vulgar ſort, in ſeveral towns, half ot- 
[2] of the arti- hiltory of Henry VIIT's divorce by Mr. le Grand, * ten periſhed, It appeared the fourth time in 1528, 
cle ALCIAT. who informs us what kind of a diſtemper this was. * and proved mortal then in the ſpace of fix hours : 
It was called “ the Sweating Sickneſs, becauſe ſuch “ many of the Courtiers died of it, and Henry the 
« as were ſcized with it died ſweating. This kind “ eighth himſelf was in danger. In 1529, and oy 
ö * then, 


WIS TR 


(2) So he is nams 
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One of the chief ſervices he did Eraſitius, was to ſend him now 


in 1317 [E]. 


and then down to Cambridge ſtore of wine [F]. 


What he writes to him in one of his 


letters, viz. that the burning of ſo many Hereticks had raiſed the price of wood, mult 


be looked upon as an Hyperbole [G]. 


„then, it infeſted the Netherlands and Germany, 
« jn which laſt country it did much miſchief, and 
« deſtroyed many, f was the occaſion 
« of interrupting a conference at Marpurgh between 
„Luther and Zuinglius about the Euchariſt. The 
«+ laſt return of it with us, was in 1551: in Weſt- 
% minſter it carried off 120 in a day, and the two 
„ ſons of Charles Brandon, both Dukes of Suffolk, 
« dyed of it. At Shrewsbury particularly, where 
„our author Caius reſided, it broke out in a very 
furious manner. The deſcription he gives of it is 
terrible like the plague of Athens. He very pro- 
perly calls it a peſtilent contagious fever, of one 


% natural day: the ſweat itſelf he reckons, only as 


a ſymptom or criſis of this fever. The manner 
„of its ſeizure was thus: firſt it affected ſome par- 
„ ticular part, attended with inward heat and burn- 
„ing. unquenchable thirſt, reſtleſsneſs, ſickneſs at 
ſtomach and heart, (tho' ſeldom vomiting) head- 
ach, delirium, then faintneſs and exceſſive drow- 
ſineſs. The pulſe quick and vehement, and the 
breath ſhort and labouring. Children, poor, and 
old people leſs ſubject to it. Of others ſcarce any 
eſcaped the attack, and moſt died: in that town, 
where it laſted ſeven months, periſhed near a thou- 
ſand, Even by travelling into France, or Flan- 
ders: they did not eſcape: and what is ſtranger, 
even the Scotch were free, and abroad the Eng- 
liſh only affected, and Foreigners not affected in 
England. None recovered under twenty four hours: 
at firſt the Phyſicians were much puzzled how to 
treat it; the only cure was to carry on the ſweat, 
which was neceſſary, for a long time; for if ſtopt, 
„it was dangerous, or fatal. The way therefore 
% was to be patient, and lie ſtill, and not to take cold. 
« If nature was not ſtrong enough to do it, art 
« ſhould aſſiſt her in promoting the ſweat, by 
4% cloaths, medicines, wine, &. The violence of 


* it was over, in fifteen hours; but no ſecurity till 


„twenty four hours were paſſed. In. ſome there 
«« was a neceſſity to repeat the ſweating ; in ſtrong 
„ conſtitutions, twelve times. Great danger to re- 
move out of bed; ſome who had not ſweated 
enough fell into very ill fevers. No fleſh in all the 
time, nor drink for the fi five hours. For in 
« the ſeventh, the diſtemper encreaſes ; about the 
* zinth, delirium ; ſleep to be avoided by al! means. 
It appeared by experience, as the Lord Bacon ob- 
« ſerves, that this diſeaſe was rather a ſurprize of 
% nature, than obſtinate to remedies, if it were in 
« time well treated, For when proper care was 
„taken, the patient generally recovered.”] 
App. Ru. 
[E] He died in 1517. ] As the Letter of Sir 
Thomas More I have juſt now quoted, is dated the 
19th of Auguſt 1520, it ſeems that the death of 
Ammonius did not happen in 1517; for is it like- 
ly, that Sir Thomas More would have let three years 
aſs without mentioning it in his Letters to Eraſmus ? 
i anſwer, that this objection does not at all counter- 
ballance the Letters, in which Eraſmus himſelf writes 
of the death of Ammonius. He obſerves in the 
24th Letter of his ſecond book, and in the 2oth of 
his third book, both dated 1518, that that year prov- 
ed fatal to the men of learning, to Muſurus, Pale- 
ottus, Fauſtus Andrelinus, and Ammonius. In the 
3iſt Letter of the third book, dated the gth of Sep- 


tember 1517, he mentions the death of Ammonius 
(11). There is no miſtake in the date of this Letter, (11) Ammon 
for Eraſmus ſpeaks in it of the King of Spain's de- n acerbi/- 
parting, as of a thing that happened then ; and it r 
certain that he ſailed at the beginning of September pag. 198. 3. 
1517. Balæus therefore was miſtaken by a year, 
when he placed the death of Ammonius in 1518 (12); (12) Apud Sim- 
and Eraſmus might have truly ſaid in 1518, many lerum in Epitor:, 
great men are dead this year. For one of the Let- OH 
ters was written in March; and he, by the expreſ- 
ſion this year meant the ten or twelve preceding 
months. This is confirmed by a Letter of Bomha- 
ſius (13), dated (and without any miſtake) the 6th (13) The 234 cf 
of December 1517, wherein it is ſaid, that Muſu- the ad bock. 
rus died at Rome that Autumn, and that Paleottus 
died eight months before. 
[F] He uſed to fend down to Eraſmus at Cambridge 
ore of good wine.) In the Letters theſe two friends 
wrote to one another, they often mention the ſending 
of wine; but the following paſſage will better con- 
vince us than any other, that Eraſmus was noenemy 
to wine, and that he would have choſen to live in a 
place infected with the plague, rather than to drink 
water. Simul atque Anglicum ſolum tetigi, ubi loco- 
rum eſſes rogare cpi, ſiquidem Cantabrigienſem peſtem 
Fugere te ſcripſiſti. Unus tandem Sixtinus mihi dixit, 
te quidem Cantabrigiam ob peſtem reliquiſſe, & con- 
ceſſiſe neſcio quo, ubi cum vini penuria laborares, & 
eo carere gravius peſte duceres, Cantabrigiam repetiiſſe, 
atque inibi te nunt eſſe. O fortem Baſſarei commilit6- 
nem, qui in ſummo periculs ducem deſerere nolueris xe 
(14). i. e.“ As ſoon as I arrived in England, I began (14) Ammonius 
* to ask where you was, for you had writ me word £7 ad Eraſm. 
* that you had fled from the plague at Cambridge. At —4 = 228 
length I was told by Sixtinus alone, that you had left E. 4. lib. 8. 
« Cambridge indeed on account of the plague, and 
« gone I know not whither ; but when you found 
you could get no wine, and thought that want to 
„ be worſe than the plague, that you was gone to 
Cambridge again, and was there at preſent. O 
* the brave fellow ſoldier of Bacchus, that would 
* not forſake your General in the greateſt danger. 
[G] What he writes to him in one of his lei- 
ters, viz. that the burning of ſo many Hereticks 
(a) had raiſed the price of the toood, muſt be look- 
ed upon as an Hyperbole.) Theſe were neither the 
Papiſts, nor the Proteſtants, whom Henry VIII 
perſecuted, without diſtinction, after he had denied 
the Pope's Supremacy. They differed widely from 
both, for the letter, in which mention is made of 
the puniſhments inflicted upon them, bears date No- 
vember 1511. All the fires that they could kindle, 
were not ſufficient to root them out, as appears from 
what follows. Lignorum precium auctum eſſe non mi- 
ror, multi quotidie Heretici Bolocauſtum nobis præ- 
bent, plures tamen ſutcreſcunt. Quin & frater ger- 
manus mei Thome, ſlipes verius guam homo, ſectam 
(A diis placet) & ipſe inſtituit, & diſcipulos habet | 
(15). That is, © I do not wonder that the price of (15) Ammonju: 
« wood riſes, for we have many hereticks ſacrificed EP: S. lib. 3. i- 
« every day, and yet more come up in their room. 3 2 
« Nay my Thomas's own brother, more a ſtock than 5 
« man, has inſtituted a ſect of his own forſooth, and 
« has diſciples. 
(a) They were ſome Wickliffiſts who ſtill remain- 
8 See Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation. Rem. 
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AMMONIUS (LIVINUS) (a) diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the Carthuſians of 


ed by Eraſmus. 
alegus Andreas 
mary him Law +. 


Flanders, not only by the employment of Procurator, with which he was honoured in | 
Ghent, his native country, but likewife by his learning and piety (5). He was greatly % C Ant 


8 us Vir erudia 
eſteemed by Eraſmus, who, as appears from two letters he wrote to him, looked upon e 


him, as one who had got the better of the prejudices and paſſions which are common 2. 
. . - Eraſmi, Epiſt. 
to men of his profeſſion [A]. He imparted, in confidence, to Eraſmus the uneaſineſs 23. lib. 28. pag. 


he 1704. 


[4] Eraſmus looks upon him as one who had got mus would never have been ſo ſree with him as to 
the better of the prejudices aud paſſions which are write to him, that the enemy of mankind had been 
common to men of his. profeſſion. | Otherwiſe Eraſ- nn the inſtitution of Cloyſters; tho' — 

7 might 


he was under, and the reſolution he had taken to bear with patience the hardſhips of 65 The 94th of 
his condition. No doubt but he wiſhed for more leiſure to improve his mind with bet- 5 book, 
ter ſtudies z but that was what his ſuperiors did not like, chuſing rather to keep him th the 206 A 0. 


| | th, 
iznorance, and wholly taken up with the external obſervances of the Order. He de- 2 
reed however to be ranked among authors, and the titles of his works are to be found 


590 


{1) Eraſm. Epift, 
20. lib. 25. page 


1361. 


in Moreri; but the citation of Vander Linden is not to be depended upon [B]. 


might well have told him, that the moſt ſtupid and 
ignorant are generally the moſt eſteemed in the Mo- 
naſteries, where the chief merit is placed in ob- 
ſerving with exactneſs their rules and ceremonies. 
Quum interdum mecum reputo, Ammoni cariſſime, 


 Cujuſmodi ingenia premantur ac ſepeliantur in iftis 


ceremoniis, interdum ſubit animum cogitato fortaſſis 
humana, iftiuſmodi vite ergaſtula non fine inſtinctu 
Satane fuiſſe induFa. . . . Ac fere fit, ut quo quiſque 
indoctior flupidiorgue eft, hoc in iſto vitæ inflituto 


« genius's are oppreſſed and buried in thoſe cere- 
« monies, I cannot help thinking that ſuch Cloiſters 
« were inſtituted by the influence of Satan. . and 
„ jt generally happens that the more unlearned and 
« ſtupid any one is, the more he is eſteemed in this 
« way of lite, being vain with the dependance on 
% ceremonies, and an unjuſt judge of another's mind.” 

[B] The citation of Vander Linden is not to be de- 
pended upon.] This author did not write the Bis /io- 
theca Belgica, where his name has been put for that 


pluris habeatur, tumidus fiducia ceremoniarum, & of Valerius Andreas. It was the Catalogue of Phy- 
alieni ſpiritus iniquus &ftimator (1). i. e. When fical Writers that he compoſed. 
« I ſometimes reflect, my dear Ammonius, what 


7 AMONTONS (WILLIAM) was born the laſt day of Auguſt 1663. His father 
was a Lawyer, who having left Normandy ſettled at Paris. Mr. Amontons was till 
in the third form of the Latin School, when after a conſiderable illneſs he remained ſo 
deaf, that he was obliged to renounce almoſt all converſation with men. Being thus 
abandoned to his own reflections, he began to think of inventing new machines, and 
undertook at firſt one of the moſt difficult deſigns in Mechanicks, or perhaps the only one 
that is impoſſible, I mean, the perpetual motion. He ſoon found out that there were 
ſome principles in that Science which he muſt abſolutely know, if he would not ſpend 
his time and labour in vain. He applied himſelf therefore to the ſtudy of Geometry, 
though his relations endeavoured to diſſuade him from it, in which they were certainly 
in the right, if the Sciences are conſidered only as a way to preferments. It is poſitively 
affirmed, that Mr. Amontons would never employ any remedy to cute his deafneſs, 
either becauſe he thought it incurable, or becauſe it increaſed his attention, like that 
antient Philoſopher who is ſaid to have put out his eyes, that he might not be diſturbed in 
his profound meditations. Mr. Amontons applied himſelf to the arts of Drawing, of Sur- 
veying Lands, and of Building; but in a ſhort time he formed a more noble deſign, 
and added to that part of Mechanicks which relates to the common arts and neceſſaries 
of life, the knowledge of thoſe more ſublime laws which regulate the whole Univerſe, 
He ſtudied with great care what regards the Barometers, Thermometers, and Hygro- 
{copes, and in the year 1687, being yet but twenty four years of age, he preſented a 
new Hygroſcope to the Royal Academy of Sciences, which was very much approved. 
He alſo propoſed to Mr. Hubin, a famous Enameller, the thoughts he had conceived 
concerning new Barometers and Thermometers, but Mr. Hubin had prevented him in 
ſome of his thoughts, and did not much regard the other, till he made a voyage into 
England, where the ſame thoughts were propoſed to him by ſome of the Fellows of 
the Royal Society. There is an invention of Mr, Amontons, which may perhaps be 
looked upon only as a piece of wit, and nevertheleſs is very ingenious ; he found out 
a method to acquaint people at a great diſtance in a very little time of whatever one 
pleaſed [A], ſo that a perſon at Paris, for inſtance, might in three or four hours time 
acquaint a perſon at Rome with a piece of news, without diſcovering it to any one elſe 
in the whole interval between thoſe two cities. In the year 1695 Mr. Amontons pub- 
liſhed a book intitled, Remarques & experiences Phyſiques ſur la conſtruction d'une Nou- 


velle Clepſyare, ſur les Barometres, Thermometres & 7 (a). ide t is, = 2 ae 8 
making a new Hour-glaſs, and T 1 


vations and Experiments concerning the manner o 
% concerning Barometers, Thermometers, and Hygroſcopes.” This is the only book 
which he wrote, beſides the pieces, which we have of him in the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and in the Journal des Sgavans. Tho? the Hour-glaſſes made with water, 
ſo much in uſe among the Ancients, be entirely laid aſide, becauſe the Clocks and 
Watches are much more uſeful, yet Mr. Amontons took a great dead of pains in mak- 
ing his new Hour-glaſs, being in hopes that it might ſerve at Sea, it being _ - 
| | | | uc 


[AY A method to arquaint people at a great di ance ſecond ſtation making the ſignal to the perſon in the 


of whatever one pleaſed, in a very little time.) 'The 
method was as follows. Let there be people placed 
in ſeveral ſtations at ſuch a diſtance from one ano- 
ther, that by the help of a teleſcope a man in one 
ſtation may ſee a ſignal made in that next before him ; 
he muſt immediately make the ſame ſignal that it 
may be ſeen by perſons in the ſtation next after 
him, who communicate it to thoſe in the followin 
ſtation, and ſo on. Theſe ſignals may be as letters of 
the Alphabet, or as a cypher underſtood only by the 
ons who are in the two diſtant places, and not 
y thoſe who make the * The perſon in the 


third, the very moment he ſees it made in the firſt, 
the news may be carried to the greateſt diſtance in 
as little time as is neceſſary to make the ſignals in 
the firſt ſtation, The diſtance of the ſeveral ſtations, 
which muſt be as ſew as is poſſible, is meaſured by 
the reach of à teleſcope. Mr. Amontons tried this 
method in a ſmall tract of land before ſeveral 22 
of the higheſt rank at the court of France. 

he had not the art of introducing himſelf into the 
world, yet his merit had made him known to the 
greateſt Princes (i). 


or tho? (1) F ontenelle, 


Sciences, aun. 


, 
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ſuch a manner, that the moſt violent motion could not alter the regulatity of its flow- 
ing, whereas a great agitation infallibly diſorders a Clock or a Watch. One may ſee 
in Mr. Amontons's book with how much art his Hour-glaſs was made, and there is no 
probability that he fell in with any thing of what the Ancients had invented. When in 
1699 the Royal Academy was newly regulated, Mr. Amontons was admitted a Mem- 


ber of it, and read there that ſame year his new. Theory of Friction (b), in which he (5) Concerning 


has happily cleared up a very important part of the Mechanicks. Afterwards he pro- 1 


motion is retard- 


duced his new Thermometer, an invention not only uſeful in practice, but which alſo « by their rub- 
opens a new ſcene for ſpeculation. We ſhall give in a remark a catalogue of all the — * 
pieces which Mr. Amontons [B] either read in the Royal Academy, or which are 
printed in the Journal des Sgavans. Amontons had a particular genius for making ex- 
periments; his notions were delicate and juſt; he knew how to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies of his new inventions, and had a wonderful ſkill in executing them, ſo that the 
ſpirit of the famous Mariote, ſo famous for the ſame talents, ſeemed to revive in him. 
He enjoyed a perfect health, and as he led a very regular life, he was not ſubject to 


[B] A Catalogue of Mr. Amontons's writings.} Be- 

fides the book mentioned in the text of this article, 

he wrote D-/cription dun Hygrometre nouveau ; i. e. 

« A Deſcription of a new Hygroſcope,” inſerted in 

(2) Niceron, the Journal des Sgavans of March the 8th, 1688 (2). 
Mem. pour ſervir Lettre touchant la Conſtruction d'un nouveau tube 
2 PHift. des Hom. pur faire le vuide à une fi petite hauteur perpendi- 
Haft tom. 13. culdire gun voudra ; i. e.“ A Letter concerning the 
7 355 « conſtruction of a new tube, to make a vacuum at a 
perpendicular but as little a height as is deſired,” in- 

(3)14, ibid. pag. ſerted in the ſame Journal March the 1oth, 1688 (3). 
356. Both theſe pieces have been tranſlated into Latin, 
(4) Afa Erudj-and inſerted in the Tranſactions of Leipſic (4). 
trum, ann. 1688, Moyen de ſub tituer commodement Paftion du feu a la 
P- 374» 376 forte des hommes & des chevaux. i. e. A Method 
* to employ eaſily the activity of the fire, inſtead 

* of the ſtrength of men or horſes,” inſerted in the 

(5) Ar. 1699, Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences (5). De 
p. 154- la refiſtence cauſce dans les machines, tant par les frot- 
temans des parties, qui les compoſent ; que par /a 

roideur des cordet qu'on y emplaye, & la manitre de 

calculer Pun & | autre; i. e. Of the reſiſtance 
„produced in machines, not only by the friction 

of their feveral party, but alſo by the ſtiffneſs of 

the ropes employed in them; with a method to 

calculate the reſiſtance produced by both theſe 

© cauſes.” Mr. Amontons added to this piece a ta- 

ble of the different degrees of reſiſtance, All this is 

(6) pag. 157-- inſerted in the ſame Memoirs (6). Diſcours ſur 
132, guelgues proprietez de Pair, & le moyen den connoi- 
tre la temperature dans tous les climats de la terre. 

i. e. A Diſcourſe upon ſome qualities of the air; 

„% with a method to know its temperature in every 

(7) Mem. de © climate of the earth '(7).” Mr. Amontons gives 
P Acad. des Scien. us in this Diſcourſe a deſcription of a new and ac- 
— SY PE curate Thermometer, and tells us that in order to 
: pitch upon a fixed degree of heat he takes boil- 
ing water, becauſe he has found by experience, that 

when water boils, it has the greateſt degree of heat 

it can ever have, ſo that here is a common ſtandard, 

which every one may eaſily know. But Mr. Bernard 

(3) Arn. 1506, in his Nouvelles de la Revublique des Lettres (8) made 
dept. pag. 253. ſome objections againſt Ir. Amontons's ſuppoſition, 
which the reader will perhaps be pleaſed to find here. 

* The water boils, ſays he, when its parts have mo- 

tion enough to ſurmount the weight of the air, 

* which preſſes upon it, and bubble up. But it is 

« not true, that the ſame degree of heat is always 

« requiſite to produce that effect; for according as 

„the air will be more or leſs heavy, or, which a- 

„ mounts to the ſame, according as it will be more 

or leſs elaſtic, the water will want more or leſs 

«© heat, or more or leſs ſtrength to bubble up, that 

„is to ſurmount the preſſion of the air: fo that in 

„„ thoſe places, where the quick: ſilver is ſupported 

at a greater height in the Barometer, water, when 

* boiling, will be hotter, than on thoſe places 

« where the quick-filver falls lower, and in one and 

* the ſame country, according as the weather will 

„ be dry or wet, water, when boiling, will be 

* more or leſs hot, becauſe it will want more or 

« els heat in order to boil, that is, to ſurmount the 

* reliſtance of the air. This obſervation is ſo cer- 

« tain, that if water, which to the touch appears 

„but luke warm, and conſequently is ſtill very far 

« from boiling, be put wy uy the recipient, it be- 

« gins to Voil as ſoon as the air is drawn out of 

the recipient. I might obſerve further, that all 


, the 


10 ſorts of waters not being equally heavy, the ſame 

% degree of heat is not requiſite to make them boil.” 
Notwithſtanding theſe obſervations, which ſeem ve- 

ry juſt, it may be affirmed, that the heat of boil- 

ing water is a ſtandard as exact as can be deſired in 

matters of natural Philoſophy, in which we muſt not 

hope ever to attain a mathematical exactneſs. In 

his Diſcourſe which gave us occaſion to make theſe 

remarks, Mr. Amontons proves, that“ one and the 

* fame degree of heat, tho' never ſo little, can en- 

„ creaſe more and more the power of the air's ela- 

« ſticity or ſpring, provided the weight, with which 

„ the air is prefſed; becomes greater and greater.” 

And in another Diſcourſe (9) he proves, that the (9) Mem. d. A. 
new experiments we have concerning the weight cad. des Scienc. 
„and elaſticity of the air make it known, that a Ann. 1703. pat · 
very ſmall degree of heat can reduce the air in- . 

© to ſo violent a condition, as alone to cauſe the 

« molt terrible earth-quakes.” That ſame year, he 

read a Diſcourſe intitled, Le Thermometre reduit à une 

meſure fixe & certaine ; & les miyens dy rapportef 

les obſervations faites avec les anciens Thermometres ; 

i, e. The Thermometer reduced to a fixed and 

«« determinate meaſure, with a method to determine 

* by it the obſervations made by the ancient Ther- 

+ mometers.” On the 24th of July 1703 Mr. Geoffry 

read before the Academy of Sciences at Paris a Table 

of the different degrees of heat extracted from the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions (10), and the 4th of Au- (10) Of Aprit 
guſt 1703 Mr. Amontons made ſome obſervations (11) 1701. 

upon that Table. He ſays there, that there is no (1) Extant in 
reaſon to place the fixed degree of heat or cold to — 1 
the inſtant in which water begins to freeze, as the 233. 703. FU 
author of that Table does, ſince there are other li- 

quors which freeze with more or leſs difficulty than 

water. But to this it might be anſwered, that water 

being the moſt common of all liquors, this was a 

ſufficient reaſon to make uſe of it. We make this 

obſervation only to ſhew that the moſt ingenious au- 

thors love ſometimes to cavil. In 1704 he wrote a 

piece (12) to ſhew that all the effects of the Baro- (12) In the 
meters either double or fingle, which had been 'rs for that 
made till then, were produced not only by the year. , 
greater or leſſer weight of the air, but alſo by its 

greater or leſſer heat, and gave a method to prevent 

luch a defect for the future. That ſame year he read 

another Diſcourſe upon Barometers (13). In 1705 (13) Ib. 

he gave a deſcription of a Barometer without mercu- 

ry, to be uſed at ſea (14). He alſo ſhewed in ano- (14) Ibid. Ann 
ther Diſcourſe, that © thoſe experiments, which are 1705, P. 6%» 
alledged to prove, that liquors are condenſed and 

cooled immediately before they are dilated or 

* rarified at the approach of heat, do not prove any 

*« ſuch thing, but that this apparent condenſation 

is only the effect of the dilatation of the glaſs, 

<< or the other veſſels in which theſe liquors are con- 

* tained (15).” That ſame year he communicated (15) Ibid. p. 260g 
to the Academy the experiments on the chymical &c. | 
*« liquefaftions, and cold fermentations made by Mr. 

« Geoffry, and repeated in the vaults of the Aca- 

** demy's Obſervatory (16).” And likewiſe ſome (16) Ibid. pag. 
experiments concerning the rarefaion of the air 111. 

(17). Laſtly, he read four Diſcourſes concern- (77) Ibid. p. 155, 
ing the height of the quick-ſilver in Barometers 

(18). This is all the account we can give of Mr. (18) Ibid. the 
Amontons's writing. A fuller account would re- three firſt from 


N wks which are not proper for a work of A 20 3 * ; 


* 352, K. 


the leaſt infirmity, but all of a ſudden he was ſeized with an inflammation in his bow- 
els, which ſoon mortifying, became the - occaſion of his death, which happened the 
7+) The Author eleventh of October (c) 1705, he being then forty two years and near two months old. 
2 2 He had a wife, by whom he left but one daughter, aged two months at the time of his 
Lett, is miſtaken, deceaſe. When death ſnatched him _ he was meditating ſome new and uſeful inven- 
pn be ph tions concerning Printing, Building of Ships, and the Plough. What we have of him 
death in the l- ſhews, that whatever he thought poſſible muſt be ſo beyond exception, for the genius 
S of invention, Which generally ſpeaking is ſubtle, bold, and ſometimes too preſuming, 
1706. Feyrier, was in him attended with all the judgment, caution, and even diffidence, that was ne- 
N ceſſary to aſcertain the ſucceſs of his new diſcoveries. His moral character was not leſs 
ſhining than his philoſophical genius. A natural honeſty appeared through all his con- 
duct, with ſo little affectation, that one might eaſily perceive he could never deviate 
from it. His candor and fincerity were ſuch, that if he could maintain them in the 
little correſpondence he had with men, he would never have acquired them by converſ- 

ing with mankind. His modeſty and baſhfulneſs hindered him from rendering himſelf 9 a: 


: 1 * * e 
known otherwiſe than by his works, and his merit alone mak ing his court for him, it 4; 4 


0 


** 
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Sciens 
was almoſt impoſſible for him to advance in the way to preferment (d). This is Mr. de 22 
Fontenelle's reflection, which is very little to the honour of the preſent age. Dutch dt “ 


AMPHARES, one of the Laced#monian Ephori, was the chief means of the tra- 
gical death of King Agis. We have related elſewhere (a), that this Prince, after the 228 ati. 
reſtoration of Leonidas his Collegue, took ſanctuary in a temple, whither Amphares, 
and many others went frequently to viſit him with great familiarity, and uſed to ac- 
company him when he went from thence to the baths, and from them back to the tem- 
ple. But one day as he was returning home, Amphares ſeized him in order to oblige 
him to appear befote the Ephori, and give an account of his conduct. He was hurried 
away to priſon, whither the Ephori, and their Aſſiſtants went immediately to try him. 
The King proteſted, that he had had no other deſign than to ſettle matters on the ſame 
foot as Lycurgus had left them, and that he ſhould never repent of ſuch a commendable 
deſign. Ir was upon this they condemned him to death, and commanded him to be car- 
($) Tt wasin the ried to the place of execution (þ), But thoſe, whoſe province that was, thought it 
priſon, and alle ſuch a ſtrange and unheard of thing to lay their hands on the King's perſon, that they 
(c) 'am2406- ſhewed themſelves averſe from complying with that order (c); inſomuch that Demo- 
nee +3 ige, Chares, one of Amphares's friends, was obliged to take the executing of it upon him- 
ac & Suns ſelf. In the mean time Ageſiſtrata, mother of Agis, being informed of the danger her 
ny puck" fon was in, haſtened to the gate of the priſon, with Archidamia her mother, demand- 
7: 745 297% ing that her ſon might be allowed to plead his cauſe before the people. Upon this Agis 
rarch. i= Acids, Was immediately ſtrangled; and at the ſame time Amphares came but to aſſure Age- 
page 304. ſiſtrata that no harm ſhould be done to her ſon, and that both ſhe and her mother, if 
they pleaſed, might go in and fee him. They both went into the priſon ; but Am- 
phares cauſed Archidamia immediately to be hanged, and Ageſiſtrata to be conducted 
to the place where her mother had been executed. The firſt object that preſented it 
{elf to the eyes of this Lady, was the body of her ſon lying on the ground, and that 
of her mother hanging by it. She helped the executioners to take it down, laid it on 
the ground by the body of her ſon, and kiſſing Agis, cried out, that he had undone 
himſelf, and drawn them into that misfortune by bis too great lenity and good-nature. At 
theſe words Amphares told her, that ſince ſhe approved of her ſon's conduct, ſhe ſhould 
be treated after the ſame manner. Ageſiſtrata, without any ſurprize, offered her neck 
to the executioner, only ſaying, that ſhe heartily wiſhed the whole might redound to the (4) Min 1. 
good and welfare of her country (d). The people were highly provoked at ſuch a vio- 7,125... 
lent and extraordinary proceeding, but came to no reſolution ; for the maxim, People 8 
make a great noiſe, and then grow eaſy, which is proper on a thouſand occaſions, proved 0. 
very true on this. The fear Amphares was in of being obliged to return to Ageſiſtrata 
what ſhe had lent him, inſpired him with ſuch a wicked reſolution. Plutarch, to whom 
I am indebted for this article, tells us what was ſaid on occaſion of King Agis's death 
[A]. I ſhall relate it, as I have promiſed to do (e). 


(e) In the article 
ef Als. 


AMPHIARAUS, 


[1] Plutarch tells us what was ſaid on occaſion 


not allow the Maſſenians, that Theopompus had 
of King Agis's death.) Theſe three executions did 


been killed by Ariſtodemus, but that he had been 


1) Viz. Cleom- 
brotus at the bat - 
ac of Leuctta. 


not ſtrike ſuch terror into the people, that they 
durſt not ſhew their concern for Agis, or hatred to 
Leonidas and Amphares. They looked upon the put- 
ting of theſe three perſons to death, as the moſt 
enormous and deteſtable crime that had been com- 
mitted at Lacedæmon from the firſt coming of the 
Dorians into Peloponneſus, to that time. For even 
the enemies had a particular regard, in the heat of 
the battles, for the perſon of the Kings of Sparta; 
and uſed, out of veneration to the Majeſty of thoſe 
Princes, to face about, when they ſaw them coming 
up to them. And this is the reaſon, why the Spar- 


tans in ſo many battles with the other nations of 


Greece had loft but one King (1), till the time of 
Philip father to Alexander the Great, They did 


only wounded by him. Agis was the firſt King that 
was put to death in the city ; a Prince, who had 
formed a very noble deſign, and worthy of his coun- 
try, at an age which makes men wink at ſome faulcs 
and overſights. His friends had better reaſon to 
complain of him than his enemies; his friends, I 
ſay, for they reproached him with too much good 
nature and indulgence, with ſaving Leonidas, and 
truſting otheis, His mother's words deſerve to be 
recorded; *'H Tea os, & Tai, d xa; T5 fd 
wal PrArlpwrrer axons wil) war. i. e. O ſon, 
«*« your great modeſty, good nature, and humanity 
a — eſtroyed you and us.” This is what Plu- 

tareh relates in the Life of Agis. 
I have related preciſely what Plutarch ſays; but 
6 now 
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AMPI*IARAUS, one of the moſt celebrated Prophets among tlie Pagans, was ſon 


C 
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„ 


to Oicleus, and great-grandſon to Melampus [ A], who had received part of the King- 
dom of Argos as a reward for a very conſiderable piece of ſervice he had done the 
women of that country (a). This diviſion of the Kingdom occaſioned the diſcords that («) See the arti- 


reigned in the time of Adraſtus King of Argos, who, not being able to withſtand Am- Pos. . 
00 Pindarvs, Od. phiaraũs's party, was forced to abandon his Kingdom (þ). For Amphiaraiis had uſurp- 


'PUS, 


Nene: fas, ed the crown, after having put to death Talaiis, Adraſtus's father (c). However the 
() Ser Benoit, match that was afterwards concluded between Amphiaraiis and Eriphyle, ſiſter to 
Adraſtus, put an end to that quarrel, and reſtored Adraſtus to his throne. I mention 


Comments #99 
Pindar, ibid. p- 


608, 609- 
(d) See Note FI 
of the article 


ApRASTUS. band. The trick ſhe played her huſband, during the preparations for the ex 


(e) See the arti- 
de ALCMEON 
fon of Amphia- 


(1) Diodorus 
Siculus lib» 4+ 
cap. 70. p. 257, 
2 


(2) Homerus, 
OdyN. lib. x5, 
p- 460, 461. 


(3) Schol. /AEſch. 
in ſeptem ad 
Thebas, ver. * 
(4) Pauſan. 

2. p · 63. 

2 Hygin. cape 
(6) Idem, ibid. 
(7 


1. pag. 27, 
614. ig. 
(9) laem, ibid. 
Þ 45+ 


(10) Pindari, 

emerr. Od. 

p. 611, 612. See 
$ . . 

Ig: 193. , 


this elſewhere (d); and alſo the new broils, in which Eriphyle, to whom both 


parties 


had referred the difference, decided in favour of Adraſtus to the prejudice of her huſ- 


pedition 


of Thebes, was a very baſe action. Amphiaraiis, knowing by the ſpirit of Prophecy, 
that he ſhould loſe his life in that war, hid himſelf in order to avoid it, but his wife 


being prevailed upon by a preſent, 


diſcovered the place he lay hid in (e), ſo that he ( Charles ste- 
was forced to accompany the other Princes in that ex 


him; for the earth being ſplit afunder by a thunderbolt, both he and his chariot were . Oliver ca 


pedition, which proved fatal to . 


ſwallowed up in the opening [BJ. Thoſe who write that this happened the very day . u . 


end of the 


the army encamped before Ihebes are miſtaken (), for he died the day of the retreat, 3th book, and 


now ſhall add to his account one reflection, which is, 
that in Hiſtory. we ſhall find that more good-natured, 
or weak Princes, have been driven from the throne 
on account of their good nature and weakneſs, than 
bad Princes by reaſon of their wickedneſs. The lat- 
ter find in their own wickedneſs more reſources 
againſt all the contrivances of their enemies, than 
the former in the juſtice of their cauſe, or the loyal- 
ty of their ſubjects. See note [F]; in the article up- 
on NAG IV. | A 
Amphiaraiis was great-grandſon to Melampus. 
Here Clown the — ＋ Amphars His fa- 
ther Oicleus was ſon of Antiphates, ſon of N s 
ſon of Amythaon, ſon of Cretheus and Tyro, which 
Tyro was daughter of Salmoneus, who reckoned 
Deucalion as his great-grandfather by the father's 
ſide (1). This is what we are told by Diodorus Si- 
culus. Homer (2) goes no higher than to Melam- 
pus, father of Antiphates, father of Oicleus, father of 
Amphiaraiis. Melampus was, according to theſe two 
authors, great-grandfather to Amphiaraiis ; but, ac- 
cording to the Scholiaſt of Æſchylus, only his grand- 
father; for he diſpoſes the generations thus: Am- 
phiaraũs ſon of Oicleus, ſon of Melampus, ſon of Amy- 
thaon, ſon of Cretheus, ſon of Æolus, ſon of Hellen, ſon 
of Jupiter (3). We muſt not forget, that Hypermneſtra 
(4) daughter of Theſtius (5) was Amphiaralis's mother, 
and that Apollo, according to ſome authors, was his 
father (6). We read in Apollodorus, as well as in 
the Scholiaſt of Æſchylus, that Cretheus was ſon of 
Zolus (7) ; and, of courſe, brother of Salmoneus, 
of Siſyphus &c. Tyro, his niece, had had two twins 
by Neptune, before ſhe was married to him, viz. 
Pelias and Neleus (8). He had three ſons by her, 
viz. Eſon, Amythaon, and Pheres (9). See Apollo- 


dorus, where you will find that Amphiaraiis was 


related to almoſt all the illuſtrious perſons of Greece. 
[B] Both he and bis chariot were ſwallowed up in the 

opening.] Pindar and Apollodorus are in the number 

of thoſe, who tell us, that the earth was ſplit aſunder 

by a thunder-bolt, and that Jupiter did it out of kind- 

neſs to him; becauſe otherwiſe he had had the diſ- 

ao to be killed by Periclymenes, who purſued 
m. 


en IIA Au 
ra ruriila _— 


Joe aiguIues (10). 


1% Now Periclymenes drew near, 
« And aiming well his pointed ſpear 
Had pierc'd Amphiaraiis back 

« With a diſgraceful wound : 
But pitying Jove inclin'd to ſave 
« 'The honour of a man ſo brave, 

« His pow'rful light'ning threw, 
„Which gave the earth a hideous crack. 


« Down ſank the Hero and his horſes too 
« Within the yawning ground,” 


From this paſſage, and another of the ſame Poet (11) (rr) Pinder. Od. 
appears, that Amphiaraiis, and his chariot were ſwal- 6. Olymp. p. 98. 
lowed up at the ſame time; and this is the common 

tradition (12), tho* we are told by ſome, that his (12) Sz Diodo- 
chariot, (he being fallen from it in the battle) was rus Siculus, I. 4. 
carried empty to, another place (13). As the temple ©?: 68. 

of Amphiaraiis ſtood at ſome diſtance from a certain 2 — 
village, called Harma (which name it muſt have had 
from his chariot) they ſuppoſe, that the temple was 

raiſed in the place, where the Prophet died, and the 

village built in the place, whither his chariot had 

been carried (14). Pauſanias calls it a city, and ſays (14) Id. ibid. 
in expreſs terms, __ it was built in the place, where 

Amphiaraiis and his chariot were ſuppoſed to have 

been ſwallowed up by the earth (15). This was the (15) Paufan- 


opinion of the Tanagrians ; but the Thebans ſhewed lib. g. p- 296. 


another place on the high-way, that leads from Pot- 
niz to Thebes, ſurrounded with pillars, of which 
they told the two following miracles, viz. that the 
birds never ſettled upon them, and that no animal 
ever offered to touch the graſs that grew there {16). (16) Idem, ibid, 
Stephanus Byzantinus tells us, in contradiction both P- 238. = 
to the common tradition, and to the very author he 
quotes (17), that the city of Harma was ſo called, (17) He quotes 
becauſe Amphiaraiis retired thither on his chariot Paufanias, |. 9. 
and the inbabitants refuſed to deliver him to thoſe 
who purſued him (18). Does he not ſuppoſe thereby, (18) Steph. Bi- 
that he ſaved himſelf, and gave the lye to a great zant. at the word 
many authors, who take for granted, that he was - 
ſwallowed up by the earth? The great Salmaſius 
imagined, that two or three words were wanting in 
this article of Stephanus Byzantinus ; namely, that 
after mentioning the chariot of Amphiaraiis, he ſpoke 
of the chariot of Adraſtus, to' whom belongs what he 
relates about the denial of the inhabitants (19). This (19) See Berke» 
is a very ingenious conjecture, and may be confirmed livs's notes on 
by a paſſage out of Strabo, where we are told, that By p_ of 
the inhabitants of Harma in Bœotia, ſaved Adraſtus, — — 
after his chariot had been broke in that place (20). (20) Strabo, lib. 
There is no room for ſuch a conjecture in favour of 9. p. 278. 
Euſtathius ; it being plain, that, according to him 
(21), Amphiaraũs and not Adraſtus was ſaved by (21) Euſtath. in 
thoſe of Harma. | Liad. I. 2. page 

It is to be obſerved here, that Strabo fell into a 66. | 
miſtake, which Salmaſius takes care to cenſure. E, 
rande d ty, xai To Ae te is} TWryanpairer Tore 
wail, in pride r Altes, is Our) L, 

0 paryuire O xcvG | | 

Adr ev 6x2, nal Tipapiees IO (22). (22) Strabo, I. 3. 

P 375+ 


That is, * About which place there is an Oracle of 
„ Amphiaraiis, that was formerly much regarded, 


„ where, according to Sophocles, 


« The Theban earth wide gaping ſwallow'd up 
„Arms, horſes, chariot, and the charioteer.” 


71 Strabo 


868 
* 
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and the ſiege had laſted ſome time. This tragical adventure has afforded nrtter to a 
great many writers, and from thence it proceeds, that the circumſtances of it have been 
related very differently. This kind of death gave occaſion to ſome bad reflections 1G] 

| | he 


Strabo intends to prove, that the Oracle of Amphia- 

raiis, in the territory of Oropus, ſtood in the place, 

where that Diviner had been ſwallowed up by the 

earth ; and to this purpoſe produces two verſes from 

Sophocles, in which it is averred, that the earth 

opened in the territory of 'Thebes, to ſwallow up 

Amphiaraiis and his chariot. This is what Salmaſius 

(23) Salmaſ, cenſures, and indeed with a great deal of reaſon (23). 
xercit. Plin. in Iſaae Voſſius takes Strabo's part 3 but ſhews on this 
Selin. p. 167- occaſion, that an eager deſire of finding out faults in 
the works of an adverſary, is a very dangerous guide. 
(24) Ifaaxc Voſf - Definat guoque mirari, ſays he (24), quod multi Oro- 
us in Pompen, pum urbem in regione five agro Thebano cllocarint. 
Mclam. p. 152» Refte enim boc ab illis fatum, cum Oropus non ſui 
juris, ſed propria fuerit. Thebanorum. Hoc 2 

Ditearchus docet, H & 34G Tar *Npwniny eli oy 

isl. i. e. Let him ceaſe alſo to wonder, that many 

„have placed the city Oropus, in the country of 

« Thebes. For they were in the right ſo to do, 

« ſeeing Oropus was not a free town, but under the 

« juriſdiction of the Thebans ; as is plainly told by 

— in theſe words, The city of the Oro- 

«* pians belongs to the Thebans,” In the firlt place, 
Diczarchus's pro fition, taken without any limita- 

tion of time, is falſe ; for Oropus was the ſubject of a 

long diſpute between the Athenians and Thebans, and 

at laſt conquered by the Athenians, after the city' of 

Thebes was ſubdued by Philip _ Macedon 

(23) Pauſan. lib. (25). In the ſecond place, if Oropus belonged to the 
1. p-. 33. See in Thebans, it does not follow, that it was ſituate in 
_— — the territory of Thebes, in agro Thebano. An au- 
Byzantinus, at thor, whom Plutarch quotes, writes, that the city of 
the word 'Qgwr%, Harma was built in the place, where the battle was 
ſome paſſages fought between the Argians and Thebans, and where 
—— Amphiaraüs was ſwallowed up (26). This is a miſ- 
1 —— take in point of Geography; but? not near ſo ridi- 
nians. culous as the tory the ſame author tells us, that the 
(26) Trifima- day before the fight an eagle carried away the ſpear 
Abus, lib. 3. 4 of Amphiaratis, while the Generals were at dinner, 


Conditis urbibus . gn” FR" , 
» flew up in the air with it, and that the ſpear fallin 
x. qo mag down ſtuck in the ground, and became a tree, 34 


307. wy i y du m i, (27). Here follow the words 

(27) Id. ibid. of the Scholiaſt of Statius, which have been cenſur- 

ed: Civitas in illo loco poſt condita eft, in quo hiatus 

terre Amphiaraiim recepit, que Amphiarma vocatur, 

ut Homerus ait, quod illic currus, quem Great eppwa 

vocant, deciderit, in quo etiam oraculum eft, quod 

Gra? Amphiaraon vocatur. i. e. A city was af 

„ terwards built in the place, where the opening of 

«© the earth ſwallowed 2 which is cal- 

led Amphiarma, according to Homer, becauſe the 

% chariot, which in Greek is called dee, fell in 

* there, where there is alſo an Oracle called in Greek 

(28) Barthius in Amphiaraon,” Barthius pretends (28), that the 

Seat. Thcb. J. 8. Scholiaſt's quotation is no ways to the purpoſe, be- 

— ls tom. cauſe no ſuch thing is ſpoken of in that book of the 

EI” Odiſſey, where mention is made of Amphiaraiis (29). 
(29) Odyſf. ©, y 5 Phia 9 

der. 245. He adds, that perhaps Homer's name was interpolat- 

ed by a miſtake of the tranſcribers ; and that, if this 

excuſe be not admitted, we muſt own that the Sche- 

liaſt's memory failed him; a fault pretty familiar to 

him, as well as to many others. Vel alium ergo au- 

torem nominavit, intruſo nunc Homeri titulo, Lutatius, 

vel errorem erravit, nec ipſi inſolitum, nec aliis paris 

(30) Barthius in momenti auctoribus infrequentem (30). This cenſure 

Srotij Tbeb. lib. is not juſt, there are other miſtakes here that better 

8. tom. a. pat · deſerved to be cenſured; for firſt the town that was 

$31. built in the place where Amphiaraiis periſhed, was 

called Harma, and not Amphiarma. Secondly, Ho- 

5 F: mer only . it, 1 making any remarks on 

31) Homer. 1. its etymology; O & 6 ibu (31); i. e. 

4 ver. 499+ «© And thaſs —_ lived n Tdh, the 

Oracle of that Prophet was not at Harma. 

L ſhall cloſe this remark with a paſſage out of Bar- 

thius, who acquaints us, that ſome have fancied the 

Pagans in this adventure alluded to the puniſhment 

inflicted upon Corah and Abiram. Placet non plane 

abſurdam conjacturam veteris adntatoris proponere, 

per hunt caſum alludi d Paganis ſcriptaribus ad vin- 

dictam divinam in ſacerdotes Hebræi populi, Data- 

mum aimirum & Abiramum, guos non rite rebus 


3 


ſacris miniftrantes Deus omnipotens coram omni ills 
gente vivos ad inferos per biatum terræ ſubitum 
dejecerit. Ei rei reſpondere nonnibil etiam poſterins 
dicki vocabulum ; facile enim ex Abiramo gentilium 
deliria Amphiaraum fecifſe, quem, Iſraelita gente jam 
eo loco remota, quo loco ifa abſorptio acciderit, con- 
ſecraſſe poſiea, Satana inſtituente oraculum. Et inde 
cultum impii hominis aliorſum lunge lategue propaga- 
tum (32). i. e. I would propoſe a conjecture of (32) Bon. ;, 
an old annotator, that is not very abſurd ; name- 7. lib. Thebaid, 
* ly, that the Pagan writers allude in this opening v9 ver. 134, 
of the earth to the divine vengeance that fell up- F 773. tom. 3. 
* on the Prieſts of the Hebrews, Dathan and Abi. 
ram, Whom the Almighty ſent alive to hell thro' 
a ſudden opening of the earth before all the peo- 
* pie, becauſe they did not perform the divine rites 
n a proper manner. That the name of the latter has 
«« ſome reſemblance; for it was eaſy for the dreams 
« of the Gentiles to make Amphiaraiis out of Abi- 
„% ram, whom they afterwards worſhipped, when the 
«« Ifraclites were removed far from the place where 
« the judgment fell upon him, the Devil at the 
« fame time forming an Oracle. And hence the 
„ worſhip of that wicked man has ſpread far and 
% near,” | 
[C] This kind of death gave occafion to ſome bad 
refleftions.) It was thought derogatory to the order 
eſtabliſhed by nature, according to which the parts 
of a compound that is deſtroyed, ought to return 
each of them to their proper place; for inſtance, 
when a man dies, his ſoul ought" to return to hea- 
ven, from whence it came; and his body to the 
earth, of which it was formed. Now Amphiaraiis 
did not enjoy this common benefit ; for the earth, 
having ſwallowed up both his body and ſoul, was 
not fatisfied with what came to her ſhare, but re- 
tained what no ways belonged to her, which Theo- 
_—_ the Diviner in a certain manner reproaches her 
W 1 


Liceat, precor, ordine brili 
Pugnares efflare animas, & reddere cœlo. 
Nec rape tam ſubitis ſpirantia corpora buſtic. 
Ne propera : veniemus enim quo limite cuntit 
' Qua licet ire via (33). | 33) Statins Th 
d. lib. B. ver. 
% O give us leave to breathe our warlike ſouls, 323 
% In ranks of war, and fend them back to heav'n. 
O do not ſnatch our bodies yet alive, 


Nor make ſuch haſty graves, we ſoon ſhall come 
« 'The uſual Wa. — 


A Commentator ſays to this purpoſe, Iniguitas mani- 

feſta Telluri hic exprobratur, qua animam Amphiarai © 

cum corpore egerit deor ſum (34). i. e. The Earth is —.— * 
« here evidently reproached with injuſtice, in ſwal- 544 % * 7 
„ lowing up the ſoul of Amphiaraiis with his body.” . 

He had juſt before related ſome very noble ſentiments 

of Epicharmus. Man was made up of tro parts unit- 

ed together ; they ſeparate, and each of them returns 

to the place 22 whence it came, the earth to the 

earth, and the ſpirit to heaven : there is nothing here 


, us ve, H Bb ri, Thy d v,, ; sdb ir (35). gs 


ters (36), and even in Lucretius, as I obſerve elſe- (36) Ser ag 


of the Stars, yet it might have found its way out. mark [3] 1 
Such Poets, as fancied that he fell alive into hell, PEN TIUs. 
made the return of his ſoul to the celeſtial regions 
ſtill more difficult; it being far more caſy to riſe 
high, when one is already above the level of the 
earth, than in ſtarting from the center. But ſuch 
poetical fancigs deſerve no attention; and perhaps 
my readers may take it amiſs, that I have copied the 
following verſes ; ; pl 
ce 


(40) 1 
li, 


(45) 


The Pagans believed, that Amphiaraiis returned from hell [D], and even pointed out 


the place of his reſurrection (g). He was ranked among the Gods; temples were dedi- (g Ses the quo- 


cated to him, and his Oracle [E] as well as the ſports that were inſtituted in honour 45: 


Fece alte pretceps humus, ore profundo 
Difflit, inque vicem timuerunt fydera, & umbræ. 
Vm ingens haurit ſpecus, & tranſire parantes 
it equos, tron arma manu, non fræna remiſit : 
33) Statins Sicut erat, rectos defert in Tartara currus (38). 


vere $86 The giping earth diſclos'd a hideous wound, 
« Down finks the Prophet, and his horſes ſtill, 
« In act to draw. His arm ſtill ſhakes the ſpear ; 
« Still holds the reins ; all down together go 
4 To bell... 


He came alive beſore the fatal ſiſters, who did not 
break off the thread of his life, till his appearing in 
the infernal regions, with his chariot, put them in a 
cerrible fright. 


| in cs: we | 
1d. b. Ib. 83. Fatorum deprenſa colus: viſogue paventes f 
2 11. Augure, tum demum rumpebant flamina Parte (39). 


% The diſtaff of the fates was then furpriz'd ; 
Nor did the trembling ſiſters break the thread, 
* Before the ſeer appeat d. 


It will not ſeem ſo ſtrange, that -I ſhould obſerve how 
the Poet contradicts himſelf. He ſappoſes, that Am- 
phiaraiis, a little before he was ſwallowed up, re- 
turned to Pheebus all the prophetical enſigns, as 
things he could not carry along with him to the 
kingdom of Pluto: 


Accipe commiſſum capiti decus, accipe Jaurus 
(46) Idem, ibid, gu Erebo deferre nefas (40). 


lib. 7. ver. 
e Receive the honours of my head, the Bays, 
« Which cannot lawfully to hell be carried. 


In another place he introduces Phcebus owning, that 


his Prophet came down to hell attired with all the 
enſigus of his dignity : 


Utinam indulgere precanti | 
Fata darent ! en ipſe mei (pudet) irritus arma 
Cultoris, frondeſque ſacras, ad inania vidi 
{41) Idem, this. Tartara, & in memet verſos deſcendere vultus (41). 


lid, 9. ver. 652. 


% O would the Fares but hear my earneſt pray'r! 
« I ſaw butſaw in vain my Prophet's arms, 

« And facred leaves, and eyes caſt up to me, 
To hell deſcend. = 


Barthius, who detected this contradiction, obſerves 
that ſeveral ſuch like are to be met with in this Poet's 
Thebais. Hoc genus plarima connivet magnanimus hic 
vater, & duodecim tamen annorum limam referre 


liz) Barth. i» bit ſaam Thebaidem (42). i. e. There are man 


dale, tom. 3. 44 ſuch {lips as theſe in this lofty Poet, notwithſtand- 
Þ 773 6c — the twelve years he ſpent in correcting of his 
« Thebais.” 


their hands ; but only u 


of 


people neither uſed it in 3888 nor for waſhin 
ed to throw a piece of gol 

or filver coined into it, after they had recovered their 
health by means of the'Oracle. "Es: d Oe r19} 
2 * v, odr Ivory 
0 airy), ei invabayiiog N xipics xd rowi- 
Lars. No rev d dx Yxiru; dr0)) Er vim fol, 
cad ayyvpey & Pinus xt} xyvror iniroo 3s . a5 
. Tairy yay dandy Toy Ab Abyoury HON 

„ (46). i. e. There is a fountain at Oropus, near (46) Paufan, L. 
the temple, and is called by the name of Amphia- 1. p. 3% 
„ ralis, in which they neither ſacrifice, nor think it 
* lawful to uſe the water to purify or waſh the hands. 
“ Thoſe only who have recovered of ſome diſeaſe 
« by the advice of an Oracle caft a gold or filver 
coin into the fountain; for it is ſaid that Amphia- 
c raiis roſe here when he was made a God.” It is 
to be obſerved, that the reſurrection of Amphiaraiis 
was not univerſally believed, and ſome were not a- 
fraid to deny it in the public theatre; as appears 
from the following verſe quoted by Tully : 


Audiſne bat, Amphiarae, ſub terram abdite (47). (47) Cicero Tupe 
Keton 


« Do'ſt thou hear this, O Amphiaratis, that art hid 1b- 2. /ab fu 
„ under the carth.” 


[E] Temples were dedicated to him; bis Oracle be- 
came very famous.) The inhabitants of Oropus were 
the firſt who ranked him among the Gods, building 
him a temple diſtant twenty furlongs from their ci- 
ty, in the place where he had been ſwallowed up 
with his chariot. (48). We have obſerved already (48) Pauſantas, 
(49), that authors do not agree about the true fitua- lib. 1. p. 33. 
tion of the place, where that happened. But let that 49) —— 
be as it will, all Greece approved the proceeding of þ 
the Oropians in deifying the Prophet, and agreed 
_ — —_— was 7 8 in the tem a 

t him (50). t greatly recomme o) Pauſanias 
him to the eſteem of the people, mas. as we are told . pag. 33 · 
by Pauſanias, a Collection of Oracles in hexameter 
verſe, in which the author of that Collection had 
inſerted the Prophet's anſwer relating to the war of 
Thebes. This gained him a great deal of credit; for 
men were anciently poſſeſſed with this opinion, viz. 
that ſuch only, as were inſpired by Apollo, anſwered 
viva voce, that is by way of Oracle, to thoſe who 
came to conſult with them. The whole Province 
of the other Diviners was to interpret dreams, and 
declare to the people what was prognoſticated by 
the birds and victims. But how great ſoever was 
the advantage our Amphiaraiis gained thereby over 
his brethren ; yet people were not perſuaded that he 
was to be put upon a level with Apollo ; for they 
came to conſult with him only in order to have an 
anſwer while they were aſleep j which proves, that 
in his life time he applied himſelf chiefly to the in- 
etation of dreams. This ſeems to me the ſubſtance 

of what Pauſanias relates (58); which, as T find, has (51) Idem, ibid. 
not been well tranſlated by Romulus 'Amaſzus, to 


[DP] The Pagans believed that Amphiarais returned whom I prefer Vigenere, tho' I cannot ſay, that his 


from hell.] Some authors affect to ſay, that he diſ- 
appeared: *AmwPudpacs Yuv the 1 trie IL 
43) Diod. Sicu- 2 ch were red Aras, dani; bylrro (43) 1. e. 
lid. 4. „ Amphiaraiis, when the eatth opened, fell into the 

« chaſm with his chariot, and was ſeen no more.” 

Apollodorus gives the reaſon of his diſappearing, 

which was, that Jupiter rendered him immortal. 

0 & ow m apart... Laien aa, Zidg He aire 

(40 Apollodorus Teα⁴,, (44). i. e.“ He and his chariot were ſeen n6 
ib, z. 4 193. more; for Jupiter made him immortal.“ This 
3* perhaps is what made the Rabbiniſts ſay, that the 

Paget alluded to the hiſtory of Enoch. Other au- 

thors do not ſcruple to ſpeak plainly, but openly own, 

that Amphiaraiis died, and really deſcended into the 

Kingdom of Pluto ; but that he afterwards returned 

to the upper regions. They even pointed out the 

| place of his aſcenfion z which was a fountain near the 

(45) Aciy fitu- temple , which the inhabitants of Oropus (45) had 
tha a0 Bra, At- built him. This fountain was worſhipped after a very 
Particular manner; for ho ſacrifices were offered there; 


tranſlation is very exact. I ſhall give it ſuch as it is. 
To the Cnoffian one of the Interpreters of the 

rachs, publiſhed thoſe of Ampbiarau in hexameter 
verſe ; which gained him the people to ſuch a de- 
gree, that all on a ſudden they flockid to hin from 
all parts ; for not one of the Sootbſayers, except ſuch 
as wrt inſpired by Apollo, anſwered as Oracles; their 


| province bbing either to interpret dreams, or to judge 


of future twents by the fo of the birds, or the 
owels of the viflims. By this it ſeems, that An- 
phidraits applied himſelf chiefly to 2 things by 
dream. From whence toe may infer, that, after bit 
apothedfis, ht gave riſe to this manner of divining. 
And ſuch as conſult him ought in the firſt place to 
be duly puriſied, which purification, or cleanſing, con- 
fiſts in offering a proper ſacrifice to this God, and 
performing the ceremonies that are required either 
by him, or the others, whoſe names are written there. 
Aer this, and the ſacrificing of à weather, they 
ſpread his kit on the ground, and ſleep on it, 2 
Peeling 


. > — 2 2 
r R——————_ 
_ - — 


596 


(b) See DA of this new God (hb), were very famous. He was believed to excel chiefly in divini 


upon Pindar, 


Od. 7. Olymp. by dreams [F] ; but that was not all, for he was the firſt that divined by fire. He 


page 143+ 


pefting the anſwer of the God, th is given to then, 
(52) vigenere fobile aſleep (52). Philoſtratus will acquaint us with 
upon Philoſtra- ſome other ceremonies that were practiſed there. 


tus's Amphia- The Gods, ſays he (53), uſed to give anſwers to ſuch 
__ p. 400-of % aje ſober. For there was in Greece a Prophet, 


: called Amphiaraiis. Here the King interrupted him, 
| (53) L* 1 4. Ying. perhaps you mean the ſon of Jocleus, who in 
» prllenivs, lib. a. returning from Thebes, was froallowed up by the 
cap 1+ p. 478. earth : the very perſon, anſwered Apollonius ; who 
2 — ah I to this day gives Oracle: in the territory of Athens, 
8 — ; and ſends dreams to thoſe who demand them, on what 

ſubjets they pleaſe. But the Pries of the country 
enjoin thoſe, who go thither for advice, to abſtain 
one to hole day from all manner of viftuals, and three 
from wine ; to the end that, their thoughts being thus 
purified, they may better underfland, and hearken 
to the reaſons of what will be revealed to them in 
their fleep. Now were wine 4 HOVER medicine, 
Amphiaraiis would, no doubt, have preſcribed it to 
ſuch as were to dream; and ordered that they ſhould 
not po down into the moſt retired parts of the tem- 
ple, where anſwers were given, till they had filled 
their bellies with as much vituals as they could 
hold, and drank wine ſo as to be as full of that A. 
quor, 4s a bottle. Remember, that Philoſtratus aſ- 
ſures us, that in Apollonius's time, the Oracle of 
Amphiaraiis maintained the ſame reputation it former- 
ly. had; tho' Plutarch owns, that all the Oracles of 
{ 54) Plutarch. otia (54), and this among the othets, had ceaſed 
ye omg 1 (55)- Nether ought we to quibble upon Apollo- 
(55) . nius's placing this Oracle in Atties, and not in Bœo- 
that of Leadea, tia, as Plutarch does; for they both ſpeak of the 
ſame place ; but as the territory of Oropus was the 
ſubject of a long diſpute between the Athenians 
and Thebans ; the former pretending it belonged to 
Bœotia, and the latter that it was a part of Attica 
(55) See Pauſani- (56).) Some authors might have placed the temple 
as, Rp. 1- F. 333 of Amphiaraiis in Bœotia, and others in Attica. Cle- 
. —_ 9+ mens Alexandrinus is another evidence againſt Phi- 
32 loſtratus's Hero, for in objecting to the Pagans 
the ſilence of their Oracles, he makes eſs men- 
(57) Clemens tion of the Oracle of Amphiaraiis (s7)- t will not 
Alexandrin. in be amiſs to obſerve here by the by, that he alſo 
Protrept. p. 9. mentions him in another place, which has been cor- 
+ He tranſlates rupted by his tranſlator , which is as follows: H 
r poſe Toy Affe. Tov our Te, Lr reg in} Oneas , 
pars pit Yun, Ths LAleu Aarti; Tproouriper Pups wwer (58). 
{53) Idem, Stre- 1. e. Or Amphiaraũs, who with the ſeven perſons 
mat. lib. 1- pag» that went to the Theban war is reckoned one 
334+ c. Bartbius « generation older than the taking of Troy.“ 
a 23 We learn from Herodotus in what eſteem this 
doſes the tranſ- Oracle was had); for he tells us, that of all the Ora- 
lator's miſtake, cles, which Crœſus King of Lydia, commanded to 
and aſcribes it to be conſulted, this, and that of Delphi, were the 
Clemens Alex- only ones that gave proper anſwers, and received 
40 Hh lot. Preſents of that Prince (59). It is ſomewhat ſtrange 
329 1. cap. 46, he ſhould add, that the preſents ſent by Crœſus to 
& ſeg. the Oracle of Ampbiaraiis, were placed in the temple 
(60) Idem, ibid: of Apollo, Iſmenienſis, in the city of Thebes (60). 
p. 5a. Why were they not conſecrated in Amphiaraiis's own 
temple, or, at leaſt, ſent to any other city, rather 
than to Thebes, whoſe inhabitants were upon very 
diſhonourable terms with that oracle ? For they were 
not allowed to fleep in Amphiaraiis's temple, which 
was the only means of conſulting with him about fu- 
ture events. The reaſon of this prohibition was, 
that Amphiaraũs having left the Thebans to chooſe, 
whether they would be ſerved by him as their Divi- 
ner, or as their companion in war, they choſe to 
have him in the latter capacity; all this we read in 
(61) Idem, I. 8. Herodotus (61), who makes ſo clear a diſtinction be- 
cap. 134 tween the temples of Apollo Iſmenienfis and Am- 
phiaraiis, that it is amazing how Barthius could ſay, 
(62) Barthius in that they were one and the ſame temple (62). He- 
Statium, tom. 2. rodotus relates what I have juſt now hinted at, in 
Page 737+ ſpeaking of an European who was ſent by Mardonius 
to conſult the oracles of Greece. But by what 
dream Amphiaraiis notified to the King of Perſia's 
(63) Plutarch. General his bad deſtiny, is what Herodotus knew 
de Oraculorum not. Plutarch, who was better informed, relates it 


defeflu, p. 412. (63), We are told by ſome authors, that Amphia- 
| | 1 


FEATiwracrt . 


„ „Or left hand thunders bode 3 who 


was ſo provoked againſt his wife, that he enjoined the children he had by her to put her 


to 


raũs uſed to appear to ſuch as came to adviſe with 
him. "ApPrayacs wir Yap da Teese d, Been 
Xx, Ah is Ar xpuruadbod Te na} nen- 
r Bros Taree; Thy YI TTOur | 
gib wiehrohe (64). That is, „ Amphiaraiis and (64) Ang 
„ 'Trophonius in Bœotia and Amphilochus in Ætolia Orr. i Ae. 
« give revelations, and appear, and rule over all the 24. d, B. 
« earth, like travelling conſtellations.” If I am not Num in Ste- 
miſtaken, they mean, that he was ſeen in dreams. 1 % * 
But let that be as it will, it is certain, that no leſs a 
veneration was paid to his Oracle, than to that oſ 
Delphi, of Dodona, or of Jupiter Hammon, as Va- 
lerius Maximus aſſures us. Eadem gens ſummo con ſenſu 
ad Amphiaraiim detorandum incubuit, locum in quo 
bumatus eft, in formam conditionemque templi redigen- 
do, atque inde oraculd capi inflituendo. Cujus cineres 
idem honoris pofſident quod Pythice Cortine, quod 
abeno Dodone, quod Hammonis fonti datur (65). (65) Val. Mre, 
That is, „ The ſame people were earneſt about lib. 8. ſu. 
*- honouring Amphiaraus, by making a temple 
* where he ſunk into the ground, and inſtituting 
„ an Oracle in it, His aſhes are in the fave 
* te with the 2 tripod, the cauldron 
« of Dodona, or the fountain of Hammon.” 
Tully ſays leſs, but however mentions it with com- 
mendation. Amphiaggiim fic bonoravit fama Græciæ, 
Deus ut haberetur, atque ut ab ejus ſolo, in quo oft 
humatus, oracula peterentur (66). * Greece paid (66) Cicero 4 
„ ſuch honours to Amphiaraiis, that he was account- Divinar, lib, 1. 
« ed a God, and the ground where he was buried was © 40. 
„% thought oracular. | 

It is true, there was a temple of Amphiaralis at 
Corinth (67), but both Pomponius Mela (68), and (65) Paufan. in, 
Solinus (69) are miſtaken, in aſſerting that there was 2: pag. 65. 
one at Rhamnus too, for it was not there, but near (68) Pomponim 
Oropus, as I have already obſerved, and can prove te) Be? 
from Diczarchus, Strabo, Pauſanias, Ke. See Iſazc % tb 
Voſſius's Commentaries on Pomponius Mela, p. 151. | 

FI He excelled chiefly in divining by dreams ; but 
that was not all, for he was the firſt that divined by 
fire.) As to this invention, I can only quote the 
following words of Pliny. Aruſpicium Delpbus, (in- 
venit) igniſpicia Amphiaraiis, auſpicia avium Tireſias 
Thebanus, interpretationem oftentorum & ſomuiorum 
Anpbyctyen (70). That is, Delphus was the au- (50) Plin, lb. 3. 
*-thor of foretelling by the altars, Amphiaraiis by cap. 56. 
« fire, Tireſias of Thebes by birds, and Amphyctyon 
„ by ſtrange ſights and dreams.” This prerogative 
is no where mentioned by Statius, though he often 
takes occaſion to commend Amphiaraiis for his skill 
in foretelling future events by divers ways. 


Quis nibi fidereos lapſus, mentemque finiſtri 
Fulguris, aut cæſis ſaliat quod numen in extir, 
Quando iter, unde more, 2 evi; utilis armis, 
Dua pacem magis bora velit, quis jam omne futurum 
Proferet, aut cum quo volucres mea fata loquen- 
tur (717 71 deen 


Vere I77« 


18, 1. 
© Who ſhall inform me what the falling Stars 


declare 
« From victims entrails when I ſhould begin 
« My journey, when deſiſt ; what time is beſt 

« For war, and what for peace ; who ſhall foretell 
« My future deſtiny, to whom ſhall birds 

« My fate reveal? 


So he expreſſes the grief of the whole army, on oc- 
caſion of Amphiaraiis's death, In another place he 
writes thus: 


Quantum £8 to diverſus ab illi 
an tripodes, lauruſque ſequi, qui doctus in omni 
ube ſalutato volucrem cognoſcere Phabs (72). 
That is, 
« How ſuddenly unlike 
* The Prophet that on Phœbus' laurel'd ſhrine 
« Attended and explain'd the boding ſong 
“ Of all the feather'd kind.” | 


(73) Id. ib. lb · 7+ 
ver. 706. 


I forbear quoting other paſſages of the ſame * 
ut 


77 A 
P.opot 


'-$) P 
ub, 2. 


(79) P 
6. Oly. 
Ver. 26 


($3) 1 
Wantin; 
been qi 
the laſt 
quotatic 
81) $ 
Theb. 1; 


793. 


AMP £94 


to death as ſoon as their age could allow them (i). Great commendations have'been (% This was | 
beſtowed upon him, and this amongſt others, that he ſtudied not only to appear an ho- 


by his fon Alc- 


neſt man, but to be ſo [G]. A proper ſubject for reflections [7]. Apollodorus, I mon; fe his 


think is the only author who counts him among the Argonauts (4); for he is not ra 


but cannot help obſerving that Statius lays no fireſs 

on the chief prerogative of that diviner, which was 
(3) In remark to divine by dreams, as has been already faid (73). 
[FE]. He was the firſt that abſtained from beans, as preju- 
(14) See remark dicial to that ſcience (74). Nysres N dmiryiro a, 
[1] of the arti- he Afri pevcy d Thy of eriiger preerreies (75)- It 
ch PYTHA- will not be amiſs to acquaint the reader, how Am- 
GORAS. phiaraiis became a Prophet. He went into a certain 
. houſe as great a ſtranger to future events as 
— in Stati- any other, but came out of it endowed with the 
on, tum. 2. page ſpirit of prophecy. From that time the houſe was 
157» ſhat up, and called the Prophetic Hoſe. For it had 

the ſame virtue as to Prophecies, that Mount Par- 

naſſus has, according to Poets, with regard to verſes; 


Nec in bicipiti ſomniaſſe Parnafſo 
+6) Perfius iI Memini, ut fic derepente Potta prodirem (76). 
Fax, Ver. 2+ That is, 
I don't remember that I ever ſlept 
On high Parnaſſus, that I ſhould become 
A Poet on a ſudden. 


There a man became a Prophet in one night; fo 
that one might ſay on that occaſion, good luck came 
to one ſleeping. You will find in the paſſage I ſhall 
now quote, that this change happened to Amphiaraüs 
t-») A city of at Pha (77). Oxide 5 ms de, few olxes evopnds - 
P_loponncſus. tees vio Prctoiur fle. i; rebres *AwPrayavs Abe, 
aal me vd iryxaraxoundi;, tur tu vr Ty@ror, 
@; of ON ac, where rig 5 15 A pεε TW 
de Adv, (ary, 7+ © 6 uur To cane 
'-$) Pauſanias, &T> reren oV/nixAugas Ti mars wh xpovey (78). 
lib. 2. p. 56 That is, © Behind the market-place there is a houſe 
* called Prophetic by the Phiaſians. Amphiaraiis 
* coming hither, and ſleeping one night in it, be- 
gan immediately to — , as the Phiaſians re- 
«« port, though before he was ignorant and unin- 


*« ſpired. From that time the houſe has been ſhut - 


LE u * 


[G] Great commendations have been beſtowed upon 
him, and this among ſt others, that he ſtudied not only 
#0 appear an honefl man, but to be ſo.) Adraſtus in 
his complaints on the death of Amphiaraiis, declares 
that he has loſt the eye of his army, a man equally 
nt for propheſying and fighting. 


NoJtw 5parizs 
"OP 4A wer imac, xd Heer, 
Marny T' aya3:y 


(79) Pindar. Od, Kai dpi papacy, (79). 
b. Olympior. 


vet. 26. 


And indeed he was not one of thoſe Prophets that 
act only with the mind; his arm was formidable too, 
and he excelled in bodily exerciſe. He is ſaid to 


have made a horrible laughter of his enemies the very 
day he died. 


Ardet inexpleto ſeevi Mavortis amore, 
Et fruitur dextra, atque anima flagrante ſuperbit. 
Hic hominum caſus lenire & demere fatis * 
Jura frequens, quantum ſubito diverſus ab illo, 
($0) What is (80). 
wanting here has Innumeram ferro plebem ceu letifer annus, 


been quoted in Ant bar Adder rave 'fideris, i 5 
the lait remark, I * 25 (81). 5 8 5 eris, immolat umbris 


quotation (72). 
(81) Statius, 
Theb. lib. 7. ver. With love of war his ſoul is all on fire, 
703. «« He glories in his arm and daring mind: 
+ Tho? us'd unhappy mortals to relieve 
From threatning death. How ſuddenly unlike. 
1 As by a blaſt 
Of fickly Autumn or the fatal ray 
Of ſome malignant Star, whole multitudes 
Before him fall, a grateful ſacrifice. 


In one word, he was a Prophet of that bravery and 
valour which became one who was inveſted both 


with the royal and prophetical dignity, Statius ſtyles 
him the Prophetic | bs - FR F 


| Tan erit illa dies, gito te guogite conſeia fati 
empla tolant, reddatque tuns reſponſe Jacerdos. | 
Talia fatidico peragunt ſolemnia Regi (82). (82) ldem, ibid. 
DT TE OY 262 4d lib. 8. ver. 206. 
„In future Uimes ſhall holy temples riſe 
« And own thy fate: then ſhall thy Prieſt declare 
Thy Oracles, and the prophetic King 
«© With ſolemn rites adore 


As to his dexterity in thoſe exerciſes, wherein the 
Greeks thought it ſo glorious to carry the prize, I 
ſhall only ſay, that our Amphiaratis won it both in 
the races, and the Play of the Diſcus, when the 
Netnean ſports were celebrated by the Heads of the 
army on their march againſt Thebes (83). The fol- (83) Apollodor, 
lowing words of Steſichorus deſerve notice: 7 lib. 3. 
Oger ptr Y Au pers 
Axerri 5 vixaoey MeMarypos (84). 
4+ c. 21. p. 172. 
As to the noble accompliſhments of his ſoul, ſee the 
eigheh book of the Thebais, and the Tragedy of 
Achylus entitled. „Exra zal Ojeas, Septem contra 
Thebas, out cf which I ſhall quote a paſſage in the 
remark [7], and three fine verſes in the next remark. 
See allo the gre.t commendations that are beſtowed 
oh him in regard of modeſty in a fragment of the 


Emperor Julian ($5). Y Page 303, 


| | (8 | 
[HI A proper ſub jet for refletions.] We ſhall firſt of Julian's works 


relate the action: © Ariftides (86) was never elated * edition 
« by any honours he received, nor. dejected by the (86, TY 


„ contempt or denials he met with, but always ſe- in vim driftidis, 
„rene and eaſy ; it being his fixed opinion that a pag. 320. I uſe 
„% man ought to be entirely at his country's com- Amyor's tranſla- 


„% mand, and ready to ſerve it on all occaſions with- tion. See the 


« out the leaſt proſpect of honour or profit. Thence r 


« jt came to paſs that the day a Play of ZEſchylus, FLA, Pat 
« entitled The ſeven [.caders againſt Thebes, was act- diendis Poetis, 
« ed, at the ſpeaking of theſe verſes made by the ag. 32. [We 
« Poet in praiſe of Amphiaralis, — rt 


ed at London in 


« He aims at real worth without the ſhow, 1727-] 


« Reaping the fruits that in à rich mind grow, 
« Whence ſage advite and noble actions flow ; 


« The eyes of all the audience were turned upon 
« Ariſtides, as the perſon to whom this great enco- 
„% mium was moſt applicable. For he had ſo ſtrong 
« an inclination to juſtice as, not to be influenced 
« againſt it by favour or friendſhip ; nor, which is 
« ſtill more difficult, by anger and malice.” This 
is the higheſt commendation a man can deſerve. If 
Amphiaraiis deſerved it, he was worthy of admira- 
tion: Ariſtides, wha was thought to deſerve it, was 
an incomparable man. Here follow the words of 
EEſchylus in praiſe of Amphiaraiis, in the Tragedy 
entitled "Ezra ini Ona, Septen contra Thebas, 


Verſ. 598. 


Oz yup fox reg, MN bt Fear. 
BN iαν KAD 0x Ogres xap od., 


Ex is T& x40 G αν Sονẽau v. 


We ſhall make a few reflections on a ſubject that af- 
fords a great many. And I, If the Pagans did not 
practiſe true virtue, they had at leaſt a right notion 
of it ; for they have celebrated ſuch as, in their vir- 


tuous actions, had neither riches or praiſes in view, 


and deſpiſed thoſe who praQiſed virtue in order to 
be eſteemed, commended, and applauded by the Pub- 
lic. Let a man be as void of ſelf-intereſt as he 
pleaſes, with regard to profit, riches, and employ- 
ments; if he is not equally diſintereſted as to praiſes, 
he has made no great ſtep to virtue, but only avoid- 
ed the moſt viſible ſnares that lye in his way; he is 
not yet cured of all ſel{-love, nor does he enjoy full 
liberty; his chains are only ſomewhat more Joole : 
in one word, he is in the number of thoſe, whom 
Mr. Eſprit deſcribes in his Treatiſe on the falſeneſs 
of human virtues. If we apply to all our virtues 


7 M the 


put in execution 


le. 
nk - ( ) Apollodorus, 
ed lib. 1. Pag · 52 ; 


(84) Athen. lib. 


tranſlation print- 


(37) Seneca, de 


Benefic, I. 2. cap · 


IC 


among t 


ſeat, 


AMP 


ed among them either by. Apollonius, Hyginus, or Valerius Flaccus. He is counted 
4 wiſe men who have had the misfortune of being engaged in enterpriſes. that 
were managed by perſons of no conduct [7]. A very deplorable, but too frequent a caſe. 


the fine rule Seneca offers vs, with regard to the 
virtue of liberality, they will prove true, and with- 
out it nothing bat mere ſhadows of virtue. That 
great Philoſopher in anſwering this objection; ** Muſt 
« not the perſon, upon whom I have beſtowed a be- 
« nefit, know from what hand it came,” writes thus: 
uid erga ? illi neſtiet & quo acceperit ? Primum ne- 

hoc ipſum beneficii pars eff. Deinde multa 
alia faciam, multa tribuam, per gue intelligat & 
illius aufforem. Denigue ille neſciat accepiſſe ſe: 
ego ſciam me dediſſe. Param eft, inquis. Parum fi 


feenerare cogitas ; ſed fi dare quo genere accipienti 


maxime profuturum erit, dabis : contentus eris te teſte. 
Alioquin non benefacere delectabat, ſed videri benefe- 
ciſſe. Volo, inquis, ſciat : debitorem queris ; volo u- 
tigue ſciat : quid ſi illi utilius eft neſcire? fi hone- 
ius, fi gratius ? non in aliam fartem abibis ? volo 
ſciat: ita tu hominem non ſervabis in tenebris ? non 
nego, quoties patitur res, percipiendum gaudium ex 
accipientis voluntate : fin adjuvari illum & oportet, 
& pudet ; fi quod preſiamus, offendit, niſi abſcondi- 
tur ; beneficium in acta non mitto. Quidni ego illi 
ſum indicaturus ne dediſſe; cum inier prima præcepi a 
ac maxime neteſſaria fit, ne unguam exprobrem, imo ne 
atmoneam quidem? Hæc enim beneficii inter duos 
lex eft alter flatim obliviſti debet dati, alter accepti 
nunguam (87). That is, Let him not know it, if 
* that be any part of the benefit ; and then I will 

do many things, and give much that he may not be 
“ ignorant of the author of it. Laſtly he may not know, 
that he has received it, but I may know that I 
* have beſtowed it. You will ſay this is nothing. 
I grant it, if you intend to get by it; bat if you 
„ defign to beſtow in ſuch a manner as ſhall be of 
the greatelt benefit to the receiver, you will be 

content with your own teſtimony. Otherwiſe 
ou do not delight in doing good, but in ſeem- 
ing to do ſo. You would have him know it, you 
ſay : why then you want a debtor. You would 
„have him know it : but what if it is more for 
his advantage not to know it? what if it is more 
honourable or more agreeable ? will you not then 
alter your mind ? But you would have him know 
it; therefore you would not ſave a man in the 
dark. I do not deny but that as often as the thing 
will bear, there is a ſatisfaction ariſing from the 
«« pleaſure of the receiver: but if he muſt both be 
aſſiſted and be out of countenance ; if what we 
do offends unleſs it be concealed, I would not 
« make my favour public. But ſhould I let him 
know that I did it, when it is one of the firſt and 
molt neceſlary precepts, that I ſhould not reproach 
him with it, nor ſo much as put him in mind of 
it? For this is the mutual law of benefits between 
two perſons, that one ſhould inſtantly forget that 
he gave it, and that the other ſhould never forget 
« that he received it.” 

IT, It ſeldom happens that glory is the only re- 
ward, which thoſe propoſe to themſelves, who are 
not ſatisfied with the bare teſtimony of their con- 
ſcience. If we look narrowly into the actions of 
ſuch as aſpire both to be, and appear, honeſt men, 
we ſhall find, that their ambition has ſomething elſe 
in view, belides the joining of the reality of virtue 
with the appearance of it. Praiſes by themſelves 
are of ſmall or no ſubſtance, and therefore inſuffici- 
ent to content their deſires : credit alone ſeems to 
them too ſpiritual a reward, unleſs it be helped, and, 
as It were, incorporated with the conveniencies of 
life. They therefore come ſoon to employ the ap- 
probation of the Public as a means to raiſe a fi 
vourable opinion of their virtue in the minds of 
thoſe, who diſpoſe of the employments, that they 
may thereby be put in a way to acquire riches, and 
content all their paſſions. So that the ſafeſt way to 
maintain a purity of mind, is to follow the foot-ſteps 
of Amphiaraiis and Ariſtides. Endeavour to be an 
honeſt man, withont minding, whether or no you 
are look d upon as ſuch. For the deſire of being 
reckoned a man of virtue is attended with more dan- 
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gerous conſeguences, than you imagine. 


o 


The 


III, It is a ſaying, commonly aſcribed to Socra- 
tes, that the ſhorteſt way to virtue is, to ſtrive to be 
in ourſelves ſuch as we are willing others ſhould take 


us to be. Semper id g iſti, ut qualis haberi welles ta- 


lis efſes : quam viam ad gloriam proximam & 94, 
compendiariam Socrates efſe dicebat (88). i. e. You ($3) Perus gl. 
© have always taken pains to be ſuch an one as you cyonius, i» . 
have deſired to be accounted : which Socrates ſaid 4% Lear fr. 
© was the molt ready and compendious way to glo- circa fires 
* ry.” I ſhall add the very words of Socrates: 
Zu re, Ti xa} dofangary wal Kakicn dds, & 
Kperocovar, & r. 45 gen Foxin ryaYog abet, Toro d 
%% airyudor rñ z; (89). 1. e. It is the eaſieſt and (99) Nenn- 
e beſt way, my Critobulus, to be that good man you ** b. ty, 
* would fain ſeem to be.” This is a very wiſe and hs. _ 
judicious piece of advice; for the deſire of having 20 ona ' 
a fair outſide, and being publicly commended, is ſo 160. See "y 
ſtrong, and common even to thoſe, who are not ve. Plato, Epic. 4, 
ry fond of being really virtuous, that we may de- Ar ; Cice- 

nd upon our attaining to a high degree of virtue, , . ax * 
if we ſtudy to make the real tate of our ſoul an- 227. what Potet 
ſwer the opinion we deſire others ſhould entertain has faid in the 
of us. However we muſt own that this way to vir- Eritle Peda. 
tue is not quite ſo free from all ſelf-intereſt, as that 1 
which was trod by Amphiaraiis. Appear to be an upon this * 
honeſt man, and be one: enjoy the reputation of a the 16th Epiſtle 
man of virtue, but take care to deſerve it; don't of the 1 bock 
lay claim to praiſes you are unworthy of : This is „A. r. by 
what Socrates adviſes, who is not for depriving us ,.,,, A 
of the praiſes that are due to virtue. But Amphia- ad-. 
raüs would have faid; Endeavour to be virtuous, 
without caring what opinion men may entertain of 
you, whether they commend you, or not. 

IV, You may perhaps ſay, that the one is never 
found without the other, and that, if the reputation 
of an honeſt man is often gained by falſe virtues, 
that is, by diſguiſing a wicited mind under a fair 
out- ſide, it may be ſtill more ſafely obtained by real 
virtues 3 — from thence, that Amphiaraiis, 
and others of his character, piqued themſelves on 
deſpiſing what they well knew they ſhould certainly 
obtain. To this 1 anſwer, that it is frequently an 
eaſiet matter to be an honeſt man, than to paſs for 
one; and that there is no manner of connexion 
between the one and the other. You may be an 
honeſt man by only withſtanding your own paſſions ; 
but to have the character of one, you mult ſtrive 
againſt, and triumph over, the paſſions of other 
men. You may happen to have ſome no leſs paſ- 
ſionate than crafty enemies, who will diſperſe a 
thouſand ſlanderous reports highly prejudicial to your 
reputation: if thoſe who hear them be credulous, 
they likewiſe become diſperſers of calumnies ; if 
incredulous, they raiſe difficulties againſt them, and 
thereby ſhew your enemies how they ought to give 
an appearance of truth to their falſe reports. In the 
mean time you know nothing of the matter ; and 
tho' you did, could you go about making apologies 
from place to place? Being an honeſt man, as L 
ſuppoſe you are, how can you be acquainted with 
the cunning tricks of your adverſaries, and know in 
what fraudulent manner men of vulgar minds are 
to be dealt with? Would you not rather chooſe to 
leave them in their error, than to loſe your time 
in diſputing every inch of ground with your adver- 
ſaries. All the pains pou could take would not be 
ſufficient to get the better of the bad impreſſions 
their malice had occaſioned in the minds of credu- 
lous men, ill inclined, and more apt to be prevailed 
upon by men of that character, than by all the elo- 

uence and reaſon you could uſe. ; 

We ſhall obſerve in the remark [L] of the article 
of CAESAR, that Salluſt beſtowed upon Cato Uticen- 
ſis the ſame elogium Eſchylus gives to our Amphia- 
rails. 

[7] He is counted among the wiſe men who Bare 
had the misfortune to be engaged in enterprizes that 
were managed by perſons of no condudt.] It is no mat- 
ter whether the words of the Commentary on this 
text be mine or not. I ſhall therefore take the 1i- 
berty to uſe the obſolete expreſſions of one of Phi- 

loſtratus 9 


. 


AMS Þ 6 1&9 7 


> FFAs 


AMP 
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The manner in which he eomforted a mother, who lamented the death of her ſon [ K], | 
requires a remark, I ſhould be glad to know the particulars of the action which the 


\ Vigenere loſtratus's Commentators (90). We may ob/erve here 
(99 Phileftra- 4 clear inſlance of our poverty and miſery, viz. that 
rus Ampbia- men of great wiſdom and * pay dear for We raſh 
rails , fag. 4932 undertakings of the ud and perverſe : that ſuch a 
2 IXI * raſh, ill-hamoured, and quarrelſom fellow as Tydeiis, a 
ans difturber of the publick peace and quiet, bore, though 

a firanger ſuch a foes, as to carry on a war, no ways 
neceſſary, and which occafioned their univerſal ruin, 
againſt all the remonſtrances, predictions, and warn- 
ings of one, who not only was the wiſeſt man of Greece, 
but even looked upon as a Prophet. And that thoſe alſo 
who oppoſed ſuch an undertaking with probable and 
very juſt reaſons, had a great ſhare in the dangers 
f ad been brought into by the raſhneſs of others. 
So true it is, that bad councils are generally preferred 
to good ones. Hence Aiſchylus in his Tragedy de 
Septem ad Thebas, rwhere he introduces Etheocles le- 


wailing the wiſe and good Amphiaraiis, had reaſon to 
exclaim thus : 


o red F - err eg 6 prides H, 
Alea dd reti db vpe. 


E, Tavri mpayn N dνjHes xaxi; 
KA dur, odd uad & xopioig : &c. 


« O what a misfortune is it, ſays he, that an honeſt 
% man ſhould have any thing to do with wicked and 
« deteſlable mortals! Nothing in the world is worſe 
% than bad company, from which no advantage can 
« be reaped This Prophet (J mean the ſon of 
«© Oicleus) a man of prudence, juſtice, ſincerity, and 
« probity, a great foreteller of things to come, be- 
* cauſe he has to do with wicked and preſumptuous 
* men, deprived of all good ſenſe amd underſtanding, 
«© who prepare to come againſt us with a great equi- 
«« page, ſpall be drawn with them (this being Tupi- 
« ter's pleaſure) into ruin and deſtruction.“ This is 
what Vigenere writes. We muſt not imagine that 
far) In this war Amphiaralis —_ the _ of the cauſe (91) would 
the Thebans make amends for the bad conduct of the leaders, for 
were in the he was too wiſe a man to entertain any ſuch thoughts, 
ber” Nog Rong knowing that all human helps are as neceſſary to carry 
had the 4 on, with ſucceſs, a juſt, as an unjuſt war (92) ; and 
prove advanta- that thoſe who defend a jult cauſe, are generally got 
geous to them. the better of, if they are not as well provided with 
75 „ them, as thoſe who ſtand up for a bad one. He is 
UTUS therefore, with great reaſon, propoſed as an example 
(MARCUS), of the ſacrifice a man muſt make, on ſome occaſions, 
of his own prudence or life to other conſiderations. 
Read the following words of Tully : Yaluit apud me 
plus pudor meus, quam timor. Veritus ſum ateſſe 
Pompeij ſaluti, cum ille aligquando non defuiſſet mee. 
Ttaque vel officio, vel fama bonorum, vel pudore vic- 
tus, ut in fabulis Amphiaraus, fic ego prudens & 
ſeiens, ad peſlem ante oculos poſitam ſum profetius 
(93) Cicero Ep, (93). But to return to our ſubject; we may with 
6. lib. 6. ad Fa- reaſon reproach our Prophet with the diſproportion of 
lar. his lights, and turn them into ridicule. He foreſaw 
that he ſhould be killed, if he went to the war; 
but he did not foreſee that he ſhould go, and that, in 
ſpite of all his precautions, he ſhouid be forced to 

(94) See the Engage in that enterpriſe (94). : 
— upon ['K] The manner in which be comforted 4 mother, 
- Life of Apo " who lamented the death of her ſon; requires a remark.] 
ino French by Plutarch, after ſuggeſting the reaſons that are 
Vigenere, lib. 2+ Proper to be uſed to comfort ſuch as are grieved for 
exp. 11, p. 488. the untimely death of their children adds (95), 
(95) Plutarch. <4 And therefore methinks that Amphiaraiis in a cer- 
de Conſolatione ad e tain Tragedy of a Poet did not impertinently and 
110, 111,” fa“ without good purpole, comfort the mother of 
Amiot's tranſla- * Archimorus, who took it to the heart and grieved 


on, toms 1. p. exceſſively that her ſon a young infant died before 


786, ; Lay ; 

[ve 1 5 te the ordinary time: for thus he ſaith unto her; 
of the old Engli , 

— ef = 8 ne fut one homme de mere ni 

Dr, Holland.) i wait eſtä en ſes jours fortunt 


* Diverſement ; il met ores ſur terre 

De ſes enfans, ores il en enterre, 

* Lui-meſme apres en fin den va mourant ; 

%% Et toutes fois les hommes vont plorant 

% Ceux qui dedans la biere en terre ils portent; 
* Combien gu ainſi comme les eſpies ſartent 


Partizans 


Delle, gui ſont puis apres mviſſonnes : 

i faut-il gue les uns nouvenux net 

** Viennent en eftre, & les autres en ifſent, 

* Qu" oft il beſein que les hommes gemiſſent 
Pour tout cela, gui doit felon le conrs 
De la nature ainſi paſſer tous jours? 

«* 11 ny a rien grief a ſoufrir, ou faire, 

De ce gui eft a Phomme neceſſaire. 

That is, | 

No man there is of woman's body born, 

But in his . much travel he doth bear. 
Children ſome die the parents long beforn, 
And are by them enterred : then they reare 
And get young babes, for thoſe that buried were; 
«« Laſtly, themſelves into the graves do fall, 
“This is the courſe, this is the end of all: 
Vet men do for them weep and ſorrow make : 
*© Whole bodies they on biere to earth do ſend, 
Although in truth a way direct they take, 

As ears of corn full ripe, which downward bend; 
As ſome begin ſo others make an end. 

Why ſhould men ſigh and grieve at nature's lore, 
% What muſt, ſhall be, think it not hard therefore. 


In ſhort, every man ought both in meditation within 
himſelf, and in earneſt diſcourſe alſo with others, to 
hold this for certain, that the longeſt life is not beſt. 
Plutarch, methinks, has not quoted theſe verſes in - 
their proper place ; for they contain nothing that re- 
lates more to the death of young people, than of 
others: nay, the compariſon of the ears of corn is 
quite impertinent, in order to appeaſe the ſorrow 
that 1s occaſioned by the untimely death of the per- 
ſon deceaſed ; for, generally ſpeaking, the corn is 
never cut before it is ripe. It would be far more 
proper to lay before one on the like occaſions what 
happens to the fruits of trees; for if we count, for 
inſtance, the apples, when they are in bud, and turn 
to count them every week, we ſhall find that their 


number grows daily leſs and leſs, and that ſeldom 


the half of them comes to maturity. However Am- 

phiaraüs's reaſons are pretty good; but they contain 

nothing extraordinary : he even concludes with 

maxim, that is more proper to exafperate than to 

cure the evil (96). We ſhall ſee by and by how his (96) See the art, 

reaſons were criticiſed by the Philoſopher Carneades. FOULQUES, 
Amyot has not tranſlated well the following Greek **mark [Z]. 

word of Plutarch, à raf 75 Tori "AwPraptu,, by 

Amphiaraiis in a Poem. This tranſlation plainly in- 

ſinuates, that Amphiaraiis wrote a Poem, whereas the 

meaning of Plutarch is, that Amphiaraiis is introdu- 

ced by a Poet, uſing the abovementioned reaſons. 

This Poet is Euripides. Dicuntur non! in mare- 

re, cum de bac communi omnium conditione audiviſ 

ſent, ea lege nos eſſe natot, ut nemo in perpetuum eſt 

poſſe expers mali, gravius etiam tuliſſe. Duccirca 

Carneades, ut video noſtrum ſcribere Antiochum, re- 


prebendere Chryſippum ſolebat laudantem Euripideum 
carmen illud: : 


Nemo mortalis eff, quem non attingat dolor, 
orbuſque : multi ſunt humandi liberi ; 

Rurſus creandi. Morſque eft finita omnibus. 

Due generi humano angorem nequicquam afferunt. 


Reddenaa eſt terre terra (97). Tum vita oninibus (97) yn N | 
* 7 ver re U 
Metenda ut fruges: fic jubet neceſſi tat. Plutarch de a 


| ; olatione, p. 110 
Negabat genus hoe orationis quicquam omniftto ad le- 2 which . 


vandam egritudinem pertinere. Id enim ipſum dolen- ſwers this, is the 
dum efſe dicebat, quod in tam crudelem neceſſitatem in- following, *Ezc 
cidifſenius. Nam illam quiders orationem ex comme- J e 
Moratione alienorum malorum ad malevolos conſolandos iu. Barthius in 
N accommodatam (98), i. e. Some are ſaid to Statium, tom. 3. 
have been afflicted in their grief, when they heard Pag. 275, con- 
* of this condition which is common to all, that we 1 anten, 
«* are born on theſe terms, that no man ſhould be T, 7⁵⁵ —2 
always free from evil. Whereupon Carneades, ac- yiv «'arayxaiac 
* cording to our Antiochus, uſed to reprove Chry- 9% _ 
„ ſippus for commending thoſe verſes of Euripides. Wo io 
© There ii no mortal exempt from pain and diſeaſes * lib. 3. cap. 

lid. 3. cap. 25. 
« many children are to be buried, and more to be begot- 
ten: Death is the end of all. This aflids mankind 
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(1) Inthe art» Partizans brought 


| AMP. 


againſt his Prieſts [L. I have ſhewn elſewhere (1 the inſufficiency, 
2 (#1. of an argument 2 to prove the truth of his prophecies. He 


eſt a great many 


* Now Tivoli children MA], and one of them founded the city of Tibur * in Italy. Pliny obſetves 
this in relating ſome curious particulars concerning the long lite of trees. 


© in vain. Farth is to be reſtored to barth. Life is 
« to be reaped like cern: for fo it is tommanded 
« by fate, He denied that this kind of diſcoutſe 
« brought any relief to ſorrow. For he {aid even 
« that was to be lamented, that we lay under ſuch a 
« cruel neceſſity, For that this way of talking was 
« ſuited to comfort the envious, by commemorating 
« the misfortunes of others.” We ſhall now relate 
the anſwer to this cenſure of Carneades. Mibi vero 
longe videtur ſecus. Nam & neceſſitag, ferende condi- 
tionis humana, quaſi cum deo pugnare ehibet, admonet- 
que efſe hominem, que cogitatio magmopere luctum le- 
vat: & enumeratio exemplorum, non ut animum ma- 
levolum oblefet, affertur, ſed ut ille gui maret, Je- 
rendum fibi id cenſtat, quod videat maltos moderate & 
(99) Idem, ibid. zranguille tu liſe (99). i. e. But it ſeems quite 
| « gtherwiſe to me. For both the neceſſity of bearing 
« the conditions of human life, reſtrains us from 
« ſtriving as it were with God, and admoniſhes us 
« that we are men, the thought of which greatly 
« eaſes our grief; and the enumeration of examples 
« allo is eodhced, not to _— an envious mind, 
« but that he who grieves ſhould think that he 
« ought to bear what he ſees others have born with 
% moderation and tranquillity. : : 
CLI The Partizans entered an action againſt his 
Prieſts.) I may be allowed to ſtyle thoſe ſo, who were 
appointed by the Republic of Rome to gather the 
taxes in the Provinces. The lands conſecrated to 
the immortal. Gods were by the law tax free; up- 
on this the Prieſts of Amphiaratis pretended, that 
the lands belonging to their God were not liable 
to taxes. The text of the law, ſaid they, roithout 
doubt, is clear, and plainly in our favour. To this 
the Partiſans anſwered, that the law was not to be 
underſtood of ſuch lands, becauſe they were conſe- 
crated to a perſon that was dead, who of courſe 
could by no means be look'd upon as one of the 
immortal Gods. Tho' this argument was ſuggeſted 
by avarice, and not zeal for religion (which tax- 
gatherers never mind in points of intereſt) yet 
it was of ſuch force, that they ought to have car- 
ried the cauſe. However I believe they were caſt, 
It is a great pity all the writings belonging to that 
law-ſuit have not been preſerved. This alone has 
reached us. An Anpbiarau Deus erit, & Tropho- 
nins ? noſtri quidem publicani, cum efſent agri in Bæo- 
tia Deorum immortalium excepti lege cenſoria, negabant 


inmortales ed nos, qui aliguando Bhomines fuiſſent | 

(160), i. e. © Shall Amphiaraus be a God; and Tro. (roo) Cicero, 4, 

** phonivus'? Our Publicans, when ſome lands In Nene Darum, 

„ Bœotia were exempted from the tax as belongs lib. 3. c. 19, 

ing to the immortal Gods, denied that any were 

„immortal who had been men.” Had they been 

allowed to go on, they would have laid a tax on moſt 

of the Gods, and made no manner of diſtinction be- 

tween many lands that were conſectated to them, 

and thoſe that were held by ſoecage. For what title 

of divinity or immortality could have held good a- 

gainſt their exceptions ? What fivours might they 

not have expected in the court of a Commiſſioner, 

who had received orders to ſupport them in their 

pretenſions ? They need only have ſet on foot an 

Inquiſition into falle worſhip, to be able ſoon to ſee a 

conſiderable reduction of them. But how could they 

be ſecure of ſuch Partizans ? We ſhall ſes in another | 

place (101) how ſolid the following argument ſeem- (101) In the ar. 

ed to ſeveral Heathens: He is dead: and therefore tice TROPHñO- 

ought not to be adored as a God. NIUS, remark 
[M] He left a great many children] I have made [4 

an article upon his two Tons, 'Alcmeon and Amphi- 

lochus. I do not find that any of the Greek Poets, 

now extant, mention Tiburtus who was likewiſe 

one of his ſons ; tho? they ſpeak of Eurydice, Demo- 

naſſa, and Alcmene, all three daughters to Amphia- 

raus and Eryphile (102). Let us hear what Pliny (10a) Paufnia, 

writes of Tiburtus. Tiburtes originem multo ante lib. 5. p. 165, 

urbem Romam habent. Apud eos extant ilices tres, 

etiam Tiburto congitore eorum vetuſtiores, apud gu 

inauguratus craditur. Fuiſſe autem eum tradunt fi- 

lium Amphiarai, qui apud Thebas obierit una etate 

ante Iliacum be/lum (103). i. e.“ The Tiburtes had (103) Plinius, 

their beginning long before Rome, they have a- Lib. 16. cap. 44. 

mongſt them three ever-green oaks, older even 

* than their founder Tiburtus, who was ſaid to have 

* had his inauguration under them. They pretend 

„that he was the ſon of Amphiaraus, who died at 

* Thebes one generation before the Trojan war.” 

I believe Pliny tells us a falfity ; for how could the 

three oaks, under which Tiburtus, Founder of Ti- 

bur, and ſon of Amphiaraus, is ſuppoſed to have 

been inaugurated, ſtand to the reign of VeÞ ſian ? 

It is to be obſerved, that Tiburtus, according to So- 

linus, was not the ſon, but the grand-ſon of Am- 


phiaraus. I ſhall quote his words ia the article 
TIBUR. -.* 


AMPHILOCHUS, ſon of Amphiaraiis and Eriphyle (a) was a celebrated diviner, (e) Pha, 
and accompanied his brother Alcmeon in the ſecond war of Thebes (b), and helped him, lib. 5. page 165. 


(6b) Apolledorus, 


6e) Strabo, lib, as ſome ſay, to make away with Eriphyle (c); but moſt authors are of a contrary opi- lib. 3. bag. 105. 


14. pag. 464. nion. The altar that was conſecrated to him in Athens (4) did not contribute ſo much 


See alſo Cicero 


(c Apollodor. 
lib. 3. pP. 197 


4. Divinat, lib. to the glory of his name, as the Oracle he had at Mallus in Cilicia [4], which city was (% Pavfanias, 


I. CaP» 40. 
(f) In the ar- 


founded by him, and Mopſus, after the Trojan war (e). Afterwards they fell out, and 5 


ticle MOPSUS. Killed each other in a duel, as I obſerve elſewhere (). We are told by ſome writers, 


[A] The Oracle he had at Mallus in Silicia.] Pau- 
ſanias aſſures us, that this was the trueſt Oracle that 
was extant in his time. From whence we may infer, 
that all the Oracles were not filenced by the eſta- 
bliſhing of the Chriſtian Religion. T5 & *Apu x» 
x&} nap Am is is 25 T0 At6 Bwpres, xa; Kiinians; 

(1) Pauſanias, d MaAA@ ve egal W ir %, (1). i. e. 
lib. 1. p. 33 *© Amphilochus has an altar amongſt the Athenians, 
„ in their very city, and in Mallos a city of Cilicia 

* an Oracle which is the moſt infallible of any in my 

«« time.” The anſwers of this Oracle were given by 

dreams, Ec ir Manns TvAu Ths Kiixziag "Awad gov 

(2) Xiphilin. in Xp15"p#0n, r A d dr (2), * There is at Mallos 
Epitome Dionis, * a city of Cilicia, an Oracle of Amphilochus, which 
p. 285, 286. „ gives anſwers by dreams.” Such as came to ad- 
viſe with the Oracle uſed to paſs a night in the tem- 

ple, and that night's dream was the anſwer they came 

for. Dion Caſſius mentions a picture done by order 

of Sextus Condianus, and repreſenting the anſwer 

he received of the Oracle in the reign of the Empe- 

(3) Idem, ibis, ror Commodus (3). The gens paſſage out of 


that 


Lucian will convince us, that in his time Amphilo- 
chus was look'd upon as a great Prophet. *Orere 
wp th Aryuriov inauvyuv Ciads, & T by MANAG rebre 
fur, ET UPario aro Thy Kal RANSESATON , nai a6 
dreepepfag pos bre deu warth, Os tr d I Tis ui 79 
ep uc, α ,. TY ,n, x ar Ax νM s- 
um is TATA α ED red xanoupiov, xe; 76 X A- | 
20 1TWv ovpo 12107 40% 7 Ow (4). i. e. When 1 (4) Lucianus 1 
returned home from Egypt, hearing that the Ora- Tad, fas 
& cle at Mallos was very perſpicuous and very true, 59% - 
and that it was ſo punctual, that it anſwered to a 
% word whatſozver was delivered to the Prophet in 
* writing ; I thought it would be right for me to 
* try the Oracle, as I ſailed by it, and conſult the 
God in ſomcthing relating to futurity.” Obſerve the 
circumſtance related by Lucian; viz. that the que- 
ſtions were propoſed to the Oracle of Amphilochus 
in writing. It would be to no purpole to ſay, that 
Lucian himſelt forged the account he gives in that 
work; for ſuch an objeftion no ways enervates the 
force of my proof, it being plain Lucian would ne- 
ver 


Lois, 


Plut · de 
2 4060 


434 C. 


8) Thucyd; 
lib. 2. 


(9) Strabo, 
* 


(10) Berkel 
in Steph. By 
Þ 124. 


(tr) Ephor 
epud Strabc 
lib. 7. p. 2: 


(12) Berkel 
wever fay 
in his notes 
Steph. By za 
nus, Þ- 124. 


(3) Apollo 


3- P* 20] 
(24) Theey 


(t;) Strabo, 


A M 5 Sor 


hat Amphilochus was killed by Apollo (g). He was both 4 King and a Prophet (Þ), (2) Strabo, Ii 
for he ws pu at Argos. It is 2 G01 not maintain himſelf in that Kingdom, ei 4 
but went out of it diſcontented, and built a city in the Bay of Ambracia [BJ. Livy is P'viner. lid. 1. 


guilty of a miſtake in -a paſſage 


1 ſhall-quote (C]. There are ſome things in Moreri 


40. 


which deſerve to be cenſured [DJ. We muſt nor confound our Amphilochus with the 


ver have ſaid, that the Oracle of Amphilochus was 
famous, had no one come to conſult it for a 
| hundred years before that time. This is Mr. Van 
) Van Dale, Dale's anſwer to this objection (5). He quotes alſo 
ns. bes another paſſage from the Hiſtory of the falſe Diviner 
Alexander, in which Lucian atteſts, that the Oracle 
of Mallus was very famous. He might have pro- 
duced a third paſſage, which I think is ſo clearly in 
favour of this remark, that I ſhall ſet it down at 
length. Tor TpoPwnier, & Ziv, nal 5 wolhigt ps enemy, 
1 Ale. bs brevets avyyareu xa hu ν, as 0s, 
$20 Tuphi 6 ννE,j,,ç br KA, es r TANG, a 
\ Lucian. in  YouTivan Tob deb SC uns (6). i. e. I am grievouſly 
| Uhm Concilie, © concerned, O Jupiter, about Trophonius, but 
pag 957. tom-2- © chiefly about Amphilochus : who tho' he was 
« the ſon of an impipus man and a murderer of 
«« his mother, yet he is become a famous Prophet in 
« Cilicia, uttering many lies, and juggling for two 
« Gli.“ We ſhall examine below upon what grounds 
Lucian tells us, that Amphilochus was not the ſon, 
but the grand-ſon of Amphiaraüs. But in the mean 
time we may obſerve, that the Oracle of Amphilo- 
chus was in repute in Plutarch's time. "Er: d dh 
Ten wed Tagerro; xa To Moyyov v v "AwPiA6 ov poe- 
(7) Put. de os. Ts (7). i. e. Whilſt I was there, the Oracle of 
abr. defect, p. Mopſus and Amphilochus were ſtill flouriſhing.” 
434+ C. [B] He went out of Argos diſcontented, and built a 
city in the bay of Ambracia) We are told ſo by an 
Hiſtorian of great note. Aces 79 "ApwPiAoxucey xa 
"Apw@ Moyer T1v irie porre Ta Treis old d 
xepicag, xa} os dpf T5 ir Aft Kara 
Abe 6 *Appripw, ir T9 Aν¹’—ö deR, ih- 
e 75 dare tarp "Apyes reed vs. xal w # ING 
ery pinion The * las, aul Tov narwaerov; l 
(8) Thucydides o:x4ropay (8). i. e. Amphilochus the ſon of Amphia- 
2 Jeu” © raiis returning home aſter the Trojati war, and 
„not being pleaſed with the ſtate of affairs at Ar- 
gos, founded Argos Amphilochium and the reſt 
* of Amphilochia in the bay of Ambracia calling 
« the city Argos after the name of his own country. 
And this city was the biggelt of all Amphilochia, 
and has the moſt powerful inhabitants.” 

This paſſage of Thucydides is quoted by Strabo, 
who adds ſomsthing to it, viz. that Amphilochus be- 
ing diflaticned with the Government eltabliſhed at 
Argos retired into Acarnania, where he inherited 

(%) Strabo, I. 7. his brother's eſtate (9). Thucydides ſays no ſuch 
b 235» thing, and conſequently Strabo is in the wrong to 
make him ſay it. Thoſe who ſuppole that he eſpouſes 

\ Berkel; the opinion of Thucydides are miſtaken (to) ; for he 
8 „t. prefers to him the Hiſtorian Ephorus, who wrote, 
Þ 124+ 7 that the city of Argos Amphilochium was built by 
Alcmeon, who called it after the name of his bro- 

ther: Mira & myv Ae ro Ages boi To Aανm- 

(tr) Ephorus A TIT oc  AAxpwaiuveg xc Tav ald (11). i. e. « Af. 
epud 3 ter Ambracia follows Argos Amphilochium, which 
lib. 7. p. 225. was founded by Alcmzon and his children.” It 
is wrong to ſay, that Apollodorus follows neither 

Thucydides, or any other author, in aſſerting that 

(12) Berkellus Amphilochus was the ſon of Alemæon (12) 3 for 
however fays ſo he ſays nothing, but what is atteſted by Euripides 
in his notes upon (13). It is to be obſerved, he ſays that Amphilochus 


2 i. was adviſed by Apollo to go and live at Argos Am- 


p a 
13) Apollodor. Philochium. | 
eng $:9 It will not be amiſs to obſerve how Thucydides 
and Strabo diſagree in their accounts. The one 
tells us, that Amphilochus, on his return to Argos 
from the ſiege of Troy, having found affairs in a 
condition he did not like, retired towards the Bay 
(14) Thucydides, of Ambracia, where he founded a city (14). The 
ib. 2, other aſſerts that Amphilochus, having built the city 
of Mallus in Cilicia, after the ſiege of Troy, re- 
turned to Argos ; but not liking the poſture of affairs 
there, returned. to Cilicia, where he was killed, and 
(15) Strabo, lib, buried (15). Here follow new difficulties. Euripi- 
” 3 pag. 484, des writes, that Alemæon became mad, abuſed Man- 
(16) Euripides to, the daughter of Tireſias, and had a ſon and daugh- 
apud Apollodor, ter by her; the ſon was called Ne and the 


Wb, 3. p. 201. danghter Tiſiphone (16), This Amphilochus, by the 


direction of an Oracle, went to ſettle at Argos Am- | 
hilochiam. We have already obſerved (17), that (17) In the ſote- 

Lack ſuppoſes the Amphilochus, whoſe Oracle was £2"8 N 

ſo famous at Mallus, to have been the ſon of Alc- ——— 
mæon. Others maintain that he was ſon to Amphia- 

raüs. In ſo perplexed a matter we have but two 

ways to take ; the one is, to ſay, that there was 

only one Amphilochus, whoſe hiſtory has been re- 

lated by halves, that is, by authors who have omit- 

ted part of his adventures. The other is, to ſuppoſe, - 

that there have been two Amphilochus's, the one 

ſon to Amphiaraiis, and the other to Alcmzon, and 

that the authors have aſcribed ſome things to one 

which belonged to the other. I am apt to believe, 

that Amphilochus, who had an Oracle in Cilicia, 

was ſon to Amphiaraũs, and that the other, who ſet- 

tled in Acarnania, was ſon to Alemzon. The city of 

Argos in Cilicia was built by Alemzon and his ſons. 

To "Apyos rd *ApPinoxixey nriomuc *AMxpuriuve; xc Ta : 
ral (18), This is my firſt proof. Amphilochus, (18) Strabo, lib. 
ſon to Alcm#on, was adviſed by the Oracle to go 7+ P. 225. 
and ſettle in this Argos (19). Here is my ſecond (19) Apollodo- 


2 ; Pauſanias obſerves, that the poſterity of Me- vs, lib. 3. pag 


mpus reigned in Argos, till ſuch time as Amphilo- 
chus retired, after the ſiege of Troy, to that coun- 
try, which was called from him Amphilochia (20)- (30) P:uanias, 
This is Argos Amphilochium and the neighbouring ** 2. P. 60. 
country. Now there are fix generations between 
Melampus and this Amphilochus. Arb 5 Mn 
Jürtat Ts E xa 4. bis dar wixpts *AwPind xov Too A- 6 


Prapa'ey (21). This therefore cannot have been the (21) Idem, ibid, 


ſon of Amphiaraiis, as Pauſanias aſſerts, but of Alc- 
mzon. And indeed Melampus was the father of 
Antiphates,the father of Oicleus, the father of Amphia- 
raüs, the father of Alemæon, the father of Amphi- 
lochus. If you end with Amphilochus, Amphia- 
raiis's ſecond ſon, you will not find the fix genera- 


tions mentioned by Pauſanias; and this is my third 


Pee „ a - : 11 

[C] Lien is guilty of niſiale in a paſſage I ſhall 
22 e miſtook the ſon for the father in the 
ollowing words of his 14th book. Inde Oropum At- 
tice ventum eſt, ubi pro Deo vates Ampbilochus coli- 
tur, templumgue vetuſtum eft fontibus riviſque circa 
amænum (22). i. e. From thence he came to Oropus; (22) Titus Livies 
a city of Attica, where Amphilochus is worſhipped lid: 45. cap. 27- 
for a God, and has an ancient temple delightful on 3 — 
account of the ſprings and rivalets about it.” Pauſa- ty — — dy 
nias, who made ſuch matters his particular ſtudy, and that Hiſtorian 
had a great talent that way, deſerves more credit than Was Amphiaraus; 
Livy. Now he not only aſſures us, that the inhabi- Ro there- 
tants of Oropus built a temple to Amphiarais ; but . 
moreover ſeems to inſinuate, that Amphilochus had tes Ampbiarazs, 
no ſhare in the altar, which was divided into fix and not Ampbile- 
parts, each part being conſecrated to ſome Hero, 5 cala f i. e. 
or God (23). We find, that the ſons of Amphilo- ,, 1 
chus, but not Amphilochus himſelf; are named in this . _—_ * vt 
diviſion. I own, that the coherency of the diſcourſe “ Amphilochus 
may make us believe that Pauſanias did not leave him“ is worſhipped 
out: I ſhould willingly correct the Greek text of ** 2 God.” 
that author, and inſtead of zal rds naidw *Auiacxy, (53) Feines, 
read, a red gde Af , fee the margin (24). (24) erbese the 
But after all, this would not make Amphilochus the wotds of Pauſa- 
God of the temple in Oropus. 5 dias ought to be 

[D] There are ſome things in Moreri which deſerve 1 _ 
to be cenſured.) IT, Amphilochus is not @ certain ay — 
Greek Captain mentioned by Homer in his Odyſſey, bocbo. 
for all that Homer ſays is, that Alemæon and Amphi- 
lochus were , ſons to Amphiaraiis (25). II, Homer (25) Homer. 
having ſaid ſo, Moreri ought not to have expreſſed Ody. lib. 15. 
himſelf thus ; they ſay, be was the ſon of Amphiaraiis ver. 248. 
and Eryphile. He ought to have paid a greater re- 
N to Homer's authority; for no writer, how lit- 
tle ſoever converſant with the ancients, would have 
uſed here the expreſſion, They ſay. III, Plutarch's 
Amphilochus and Homer's are one and the ſame per- 
ſon, and therefore Moreri ought not to have made 
them two. To him belonged the Oracle of Mallus 
in Cilicia, IV, He ought not to have ſaid, that he 

7 N 8 brought 
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and other authors have wrote upon this 
20 wi. a1 $togtd et A 10 vil dz a 


Eb an anſiuer of the Oracle to one Meſpeſius of 


(26) This fault Se (26) 3 for this is transforming a God into a 


as been corrected Meſſenger. V., He omits a circumſtance, which by 
in the Holland c- all means was to be taken notice of; viz. that Theſ- 
3 peſius led a good life after his reſarrection. Sec Plu- 


. 


(27) Plutarch. tarch (27). J "Py 
de Sera numinis [E] We muſt not tonfound bim with that Anphilo. 


I = 563, h, hom 4 gooſe fell in love with.] Here follows 


what Pliny writes upon this ſubject. Quin & fang 


(28) Plinius, lib. amorit Tanſeri) Ægii dileta forma pueri Olenii (28). 


10. exp. 222 This is according to Father Hardouin's emendation 
of the text; for in the other editions we read: 
Argis dilefta forma pueri nomine Olenii. Two faults 
then had crept into the text; one relating to 
the place, where the gooſe was in love ; the other 
relating to the youth ſhe was in love with. This ha 

(29) In Achaia pened not at Argos, but in the city of Agium (29); 
near Sicyon. See and the perſon, whom the gooſe was in love with, 


| Paufanias, I. 7. wyas called Amphilochus, and not Olenvs ; tho' he 
pag: 230. | 


AMP 
other, whom a gooſe. fell in love with 1050 FR ſhall inſert below in,a note, what, Pliny 
ubje »y of ; 73 ah £8 A 1a 1 8 5 e 


Theſe emendations 2 


1 | 
; - 


174 


: 


was ſurnamed Olenus, as being a native of Olene. 


ſuggeſted by the; following 


A ms "Axaizg Taidvg "QA 
10x if, xv. OwPpare; A 


paſſage of lian. E, 
vis M, dh A 


” 
* 
. 


Toro (30). That is,“ In Zgeum a city of Achaia, (30) las, 


* a gooſe was in love with an Athedian b 
„ whoſe name was Ampbilochus, and Wo 


ft. Aninal, 


2 * &+ Cap, 29. 


Was 
% an Athenian by birth. Theophraſtus reisten this M Father Har- 


The fame ſtory is related by Athenzus, who, quotes 


cuin's Emerg, 
1. in lib. 10. " 


Clearchus and Theophraſtus, but there is one fault Plaii p. 474, | 


which has crept into his text; ſor inſtead of i, 
Apysio, you muſt read i, A Without this 


emendation, we ſhould have reaſon to think that Fa- 


ther Hardouin went too far, When he faid, Mere 


enim Argiz, = Agi prope Sicyonem res geſta nhyras! 
tur (31). 


we not find in the tranſlation of Athe- 47 N. 


næus, apud Argivos puerum amavit anſer, and in the (32) Athen. 1, 
Greek text, „ Agytie di Tas magtu i (322 wh cap. 8, * 
| „ add 


AMPHITRYON, ſon of Alcæus [A], ſon of Perſeus, is leſs khown by his own 
exploits, than by his wife Alcmena's adventure, which has afforded a ſubject to the 


Comic Poets [B]. 


Alcmena was daughter to Ele&ryon, King of Mycenz. The 


ſons of Pterelaus mad? an irruption into the territories of this Prince, which proved fatal 


to them, for they all Joſt their lives in that expedition (a), but they had likewiſe deſtroyed 
6% Except Li- all the ſons of Electryon (h). Electryon in making the due preparations for the revenging of 


cymnius his na- 


eel Go. Apel. their death, truſted Amphitryon with his Kingdom, and his daughter Alcmena, oblig- 
Þdorus, ibid. pag. ing him to take his oath that he would not enjoy her. Thoſe who accompanied the 
ſons of Pterelaus, had drove along with them all Electryon's flocks into the country 
The flocks were redeemed by Amphitryon, who, in delivering them to their 
lawful owner, was unfortunately the cauſe of that unhappy Prince's death [C]. 


93. 
of Elis. 


As 


this occaſion was greedily laid hold on ta drive him out of the country of the Argians, 
he fled with Alcmena to Creon King of Thebes, and received of him the ceremonies of 
expiation. Afterwards he prepared for a war againſt the Teleboes [D], with a deſign 
to revenge the death of Alcmena's brothers, ſhe being determined not to marry upon 
any other terms [EZ]. In order to engage Creon in this expedition, he was forced to 
deliver him from a fox, which occaſioned a great deal of miſchief. He compaſſed this 
enterprize by means of Cephalus, who lent him the dog that Procris had brought from 


the Iſland of Crete. 


Amphitryon, aſſiſted by divers other nations, entered the territo- 


ries of Pterelaus, and laid them waſte ; but he was chiefly indebted for the good ſuc- 


[4] Son of Alceus.] Apollodorus writes, that 

Hipponome, the daughter of Menceceus was Amphi- 

(r) Apollodor, tryon's mother (1). Others make him the ſon of 

hb. 2. p. 97. 

him to be born of Laonome, daughter of Guneiis 

(z) Paufſan- lib, (2). It is to be obſerved, that he was his wife's 

8. p. 248, uncle; for his ſiſter Anaxo was Alcmena's mo- 
(3) dem, ibid. ther (3). 

: [I] Heis leſs known by his own exploits than by 
kts wife's adventure, which has afforded a ſubje# to the 
comic Poets.) Plautus's Comedy, entitled Amphytrion, 
is one of the beſt he wrote, if we will ſtand to the 

. Judgment of Madam le Fevre, who tranſlated it into 
French, with excellent notes. See the laſt remark 
of the article TELEBOES. One of Moliere's Co- 
medies bears the ſame title, and is reckoned one of 
his beſt pieces. He has borrowed a great many hints 
from Plautus, but gives them a new turn; and if by 
theſe two pieces alone we were to decide the dil- 
pute, that has been on foot ſome time ſince, between 
the ancients and moderns, I am of opinion, that Mr. 
Perrault would carry his cauſe. There are ſome de- 
licacies and fine turns in Moliere's Amphitryon, which 
far exceed the jeſts of the Latin Amphitryor, How 
many things was he obliged to ſtrike out of Plautus's 
Play, which would not have been liked on the French 
ſtage ? With how many new graces and touches was 
he obliged to ſet it off, in order to make it 
pleaſe, as it did ? If we only compare the two Pro- 
logues, we ſhall find, that the modern author is far 
ſuperior to the other. Lucian furniſhed Moliere with 
the ſubject of his Prologue, but not with the thoughts; 
and no good judge will ſay here, 


Dui bene vertendo, & eas deſcribendo male, ex 
Gratis homis Latinas fecit non bonas (4). 


{ 4) Terent. Prol. 
Zunucb. ver. 7. 


Lyſidice, daughter to Pelops; and ſome will have 


piter, fi Anpbitryo fuerit acta, 
I wiſh the Amphitryon of Euripides, (5) Arnob. lib 7. 


ceſs 


6 That is, F 

« Who by tranſlating well and diſpoſing ill, 

„Out of a good Greek Play has made a bad Latin 
„ one.” 


I beg this may not be taken wrong: for I not only 
own, that the Amphitryon of Plautus is one of his 
beſt pieces, but that it is abſolutely, in ſome reſpects, 
a moſt excellent performance. It was ated, as it 
ſeems, even in Arnobius's time. Ponit animos Ju- 
pronunciatuſque 
Plautinus (5). 


(# ) Excert ons 
Who remained 
behind to guard 
the ſhips, Apol- 
lodorus, lib. 2. 


Page 97. 


and the two Amphitryons of Archippus had reached P26: 235: 


us. 

[CJ] In delivering Electryon's flocks to him he was 
unfortunately the cauſe of that unhappy Prince's 
death.] In the following manner: Cum boys una 


aufugeret in ipſam, Amphitryo tum quam manibus 


forte clavam geſtabat immiſit, que de bovis cornibas 


repulſa in Electryonis caput rejiliens ipſum vita pri- 
vavit (6). 


i. e. Amphitryon ſtruck one of his (6) Apollod. Ib 


* cows Which had run away with a club, which re- 2. 5. 99 


* bounding from her horns to Electryon's head, 
« was the occaſion of his death.” In the Supple- 
ment to Moreri's Dictionary, we read 4 fone inſtead 
of a club. 

D] Afterwards he prepared for a war againſt the 
Teleboes.) We obſerve in another place (7), who 


(7) Tn the att ce 


the Teleboes were, and in what Apollodorus, whom TELEBOED 


we have followed, differs from the Scholiaſt of A- 
pollonius. 

[E] Alcmena being determined not to marry upon 
any other terms.) In the article, to which I have re- 
ferred the reader in my laſt remack, we ſhall find, 


that Alemena chiefly inſiſted upon the revenging ot 


her father's death. 


(4) Pauſani: 
kb. 1. p. 39 
le Idem, li 
Þ» 290» 


(8) Apollod 
bid. 2. p. 97 


J Virgil. 


„ b. ver · 7 


fro) Stat. 
baidos, lib. 
vers 288. 


(B) Trither 
Script, Eecl 
. 2 7 I . 


(c) Cave, 
Abr 


AM U 


ceſs that attended him in this war to the treachery of Comethe, Pterelaus's own daugh- 
ter, who, falling in love with Amphitryon, through complaiſance to him; plucked our 
of her father's head the golden hair, on Which his life depended. The unfortunate 


" . 


Prince expired on the ſpot, and Amphitryon poſſeſſed himſelf of all, his dominions 
t D to death, and returned to Thebes loaded with ſpoils. The firſt news fie 
eard there was, that himſelf had paſſed che night before in Alemena's company, which he 
well knew was falſe, and at laſt it was found out, that Inpirer had played that trick in 


the ſhape of Amphitryon. However Amphitryon went 


diy to her, and made her 


become an example of Superſætation, which has been a thouſand times quoted... She had 

already conceived; Hercules, and by Amphitryon ſhe conceived another ſon. Amphi- 

tryon, in order to know which of the two was his ſon, and which Jupiter's, threw two 

ſerpents on the bed. At this Hercules ſhewed not the leaſt concern, whereas the other 

betook himſelf to flight; and this was a convincing proof that Hercules was not Am- 

phitryon's ſon. It is ſuppoſed that Alemena wore an ornament on her head, as a token 

that Jupiter had trebled the length of the night to prolong his care ſſes EJ. It is falſe 

that Amphitryon was the firſt who taught men to put water into their wine [G. | 
(% Pauſanias, Alcmena ſurvived her huſband (4). The ruins of their houſe were ſtill to be ſeen ar lt. e. 
5. 1. f. 3. Thebes in Pauſanias's time (e). We, muſt not forget that Amphitryon was born at (+ )Servius in 


ſe) Idem, lib. 9» 


- 


Þ> 290- Argos (J). Some authors ſtile him King of Thebes (g). | Fra r Kad. lib. 3. 


[F] She wore an arnament on ber head, as a token 
that Jupiter had trebled the length of the night to 


85 Apellodorus, Pr olong his careſſes (8). This is ſomewhat ftran e: 


b. a-. c. Were not the battlements, with which ſhe loaded her 
MT TROY hitebatd's head, the horn-works and half-moons ſhe 
fortified it with, ſo as to make him ſurpaſs the God- 


deſs Cybele with all her towers, ſufficient to content 


her ? 


Qualit Beretynthia mater , 
J Virgil, Me ' Invebitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes (9). 
„ 6. vere 785. | 18 | 
« When in pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian round, 
« With golden turrets on her temples crown'd.” | 


Dryden. 


What need was there that ſhe ſhould wear on her 
forehead three Moons? 


Parvoque Alemena ſuperbit 
(ro) Stat. Te- Hercule, tergemina crinem circumdata luna (10). 
baidvs, li K | 
wer, 188. : « With little Hercules Alemena ſwells : | 
« Her head encompaſs'd with a triple Moon.“ 


Some interpreters tell us, that ſhe wore theſe three 
moons in memory of the three nights Jupiter paſſed 
in her company. A glorious monument, I muſt own, 
for poor Amphitryon! Did ſhe deſign, that all thoſe, 
who faw her head-dreſs, ſhould be put in mind of her 
powerful charms, which had prevailed with Jupiter ſo 
far, as to make him treble the night he enjoyed 
them? Such a dreſs could not, methinks, be much 
to her husband's ſatisfaction. I refer to Moliere, who 
makes him acquieſce in a reflection of his ſervant. 
Amphitryon's dende hearing that Jupiter promiſed 

reat things in reparation of the injury he had done 
kim, began to congratulate him upon his good for- 
tune, but were interrupted by Soſia: | 


Meſſieurs, voulez-vous bien ſuivre mon ſentimant ? 
Ne vous embarguez nullement 
Dans ces douceurs congratulantes : 
C'eſt un mauvais embarquement, 

Et d'une, & autre part, pour un tel compliment, 
Les phraſes ſont embaraſſantes. 


der. 103 


Le grand dien Fupiter nous fait beaucoup d'bonneur, 
Et ja bonte ſans doute eft pour nous [ans ſeconde. 
Il nous promet Pinfallibile bonheur 
D'un fortune en mille biens feconde, 
Et chez nous il doit naitre un fils d'un tres-grand 
 Caeur 3 , . 
Tout cela va la mieux du monde : 
Mais enfin coupons aux diſeours, 
Et gue cbacun chez ſoi doucement je retire ; 
Sur teller affaires toiljours ; 
Le meilleur eft de nt rien dire. 
That is, | 
*« If you'll be guided now by my opinion, 
„Make not a ſtir about this happineſs. 
On ſuch occafions compliments are vain, 
«© And troubleſome. Great Jove has done us ho- 
„ nour ; 64 
And his munificence cannot be equall'd. 
He promiſes a thouſand glorious things, 
And a brave boy, that ſhall the world aſtoniſh. 
All this is well, but let us talk not of it. 
In ſuch affairs the beſt is to ſay nothing. 


This ſeemed to Amphitryon ſo judicious an advice, 
that by his ſilence he entirely agreed to it. | 
[ I is falſe, be was the fir that taught men 
to put water into their wine.] Athenzus aſcribes 
this invention to another (11), whoſe name being (11) Athen. lib, 
Amphictyon, a very learned Critic has miſtaken him 4- cap. 27. pag. 
for Alemena's husband; and I do not doubt in the *79: 
leaſt, but that the diſagreement, we often find among 
authors, is owing to ſuch miſtakes. Read Athenzus, 
and you will ſay, that AmphiQyon, King of Athens, 
found out the mixing of wine with water. Read 
Caſaubon, and you will aſcribe this diſcovery to 
Amphitryon King of Thebes, which will be enough 
for ſome compilers to form two different opinions. 
Some, they will ſay, aſcribe this invention to Amphic- 
tyon, and others to Amphitrysn. Caſaubon's words 
are: Qued mox ab Amphitrionis (I leave the ſpelling 
as I find it) invento temperandi vinum ſequitur qus 
pertineat ſubobſeurum et. Spectat autem eo, m quis 
miretur quod poſiea dicit, Homerum varia tempera- 
menta vini habuiſſe nota. Cur enim hoc miremur cum 
rng Te don gde inventor fit Amphitryo, quem ante (12) Cafaub, it 
Tliaca tempora Thebis regnaſſ nemo dubitat (12). Athen, p. 323, 
| 324+ 


& AMULO, or AMULUS, or AMOLUS, or AMULARIUS (a), or HAMU- (s)Cave Hi. Li. 
( Trithem. d LUS (5), was born in France, according to Dr. Cave (c), and was at firſt Deacon of f. 5%. cit. Co- 


Seript. Eecleſ. 


274. the church of Lyons under Agobard, upon whoſe death he was raiſed to the Arch- 
2 Cave, bi biſhoprick of that See the 14th of January 841. In the year 844 he wrote a letter 


lon. Allobrog. 
1720. 


to Theobold or Theobald Biſhop of Langres, who had ſent to conſult him concern- 
ing the abuſes which were committed in the church of St. Benignus at Dijon on account 
of the relicks which were expoſed there 4]. The occaſion was as follows. Two 


Monks 


[4] Wrote a Letter to Theobald . .. on account of near it in the. preſence of a few perſons. For, ſays 
the relicks, which were expoſed there.) He adviſes he, ſince they will have them to be the bones of 


the Biſhop of Langres to remove theſe bones from 
the Church, and 7 bury them in ſome proper place 


Saints, we ſhould not neglect all manner of regard 


for them; but on the ether hand we muſt not ſuffer 


them 


604. AM U 


Monks had brought thither the bones of a ded Martyr; which they had met with 


at Rome, and ſome other place in Italy. But what was moſt 'extraofdinary in this pro- 


ceeding was, that they had the affurance to own, that they had forgotten the name of 
the Samt; as if, fays Amulo, it was at all efedible, that they ſhould not know the 
name of a Saint, who was ſo celebrated in the place where they had procured” theſe 
relicks, or that they ſhould forget the name of him, whom they conſidered” as their 
patron, and ought continually to pray to. The Biſhop of Langres acted upon this 
occaſion with great prudence, and followed the conduct of St. Martin in a circumſtance 
of the fame nature. He thought that it was not proper to receive theſe relicks, whielli 
were not introduced with any authority, though he would not immediately reject them. 
He determined therefore to oblige thoſe who had brought them to produce authentic 


proofs of their being genuine from the place where they had received them. Upon this, 


one of them departed under pretence of going to procure theſe proofs, but he never 
returned, and the other died ſoon after at Dijon. However notwithſtanding this the 
relicks were placed in the church near the body of the Martyr, and it was pretended 
that miracles were worked by them. But theſe miracles were not cures of the fick, for 
on the other hand the women fell down on the ground, and beat themſelves in a dread- 
ful manner, which ſtrange effect drew a vaſt number of people thither. Amulo ob- 
ſerves, that a great many perſons had been ſeized with this diſeaſe, and were obliged 
to continue in the church, or to return to it as ſoon as they had left it; and this cala- 
mity had extended itſelf to other places, n the village of San - lieu in the dio- 
/4) Dv Pin, ceſe of Autun, where the bodies of the martyrs Andochius, Thyrſus, and Felix were 
BiVliecb. des Au. re poſited (d). Amulo's letter upon this ſubject ſhews, that he was a man of eminent 


reurs Eccleſ. tom. 


7. P · 151. edit. 


ſincerity, knowledge, prudence, zeal and eloquence, He wrote likewiſe a letter againſt 
Goteſchalcus [B], with ſome other pieces upon Grace, and Predeſtination, and Free. 


them to give occaſion to the people to fall info er- 
ror and ſuperſtition. And we ought not, continues 
he, to be apprehenſive of giving ſcandal by this 
care; for commands us to be fincere and 
prudent in thoſe things, which relate to his ſer- 
vice, He mentions upon this occafion the —_— 
of St. Martin and the decree of Pope Gelafius. He 
fays, that if any miraculous cures have been perform- 
ed in the church of St. Benignus, they are to be a- 
ſcribed to the power of God and the merits of his 
Saints, without approving of the other miracles, 
which have been done in that church or elſewhere. 
That it is probable, that the falling down of the men 
and women, and their beating themſelves, are only 
the effects of defign in them, in order to get money, 
by exciting the compaſſion of the ſpectators. That 
he had never heard of ſuch miracles as theſe before, 
which infli& diſeaſes upon thoſe, who were in health, 
and ſeparate daughters from their parents, and wives 
from their husbands, by obliging them to continue in 
the church, and preventing them from returning to 
their own + houſes. That theſe things could not poſ- 
fibly be any thing elſe but the effect of the wicked- 
neſs of men, or the illuſion of the Devils. He men- 
tions upon that occaſion two inſtances of the ſame 
kind, which happened under his predeceſſor Ago- 
bard, the impoſture of which had been detected. 
He adviſes the Biſhop of Langres to baniſh this ſu- 
perſtition from his Dioceſe, and to exhort the people 
in the ſtrongeſt manner poſſible to difcontinue their 
aſſemblies in that place, ſince they were attended 
with ſuch bad effects; but to ſtay in their own pa- 
riſhes, and to be preſent at the offices of the Church, 
where they had received their Baptiſm, as well as 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt; where they were 
uſed to hear the ſolemn offices of Religion; and to 
have recourſe to the Prieſt, in order to receive pe- 
nance, to be aſſiſted in their ſickneſs, and to be bu- 
ried after their death ; where they paid tythes, and 
preſented their offerings, and heard uſeful inftruc- 
tions propoſed to them. That it was in theſe 
churches they ought to aſſemble, in order to offer 
their vows and prayers to God, to deſire the ſuf- 
frages of the Saints, and to give alms to the poor, 
and widows, and orphans. That this is the jaſt and 
regular diſcipline of the Church, and the ancient 
cuſtom of the true Believers. That if it happened, 
that any Chriſtian ſhould be ſeized with any infir- 
mity or diſeaſe, he ought to follow the precept of 
St. James, by ſending for the Prieſt to pray over 
him, and anoint him with oil in the name of the 
Lord. He does not in the leaſt doubt, that if this 
was practiſed, all theſe pretended miracles would 
ceaſe; and he adviſes E likewiſe, that if 


Will [C] 


there ſhould be any of theſe wretches, who con- 


tinue obſtinate, he ſhould order them to be ſcourged 


till they confeſs the trath. He adds, that tho' theſe 
diſeaſes happened by the illuſion of the Devils, yer 
it would be better for the perſons. afflifted to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of God in their own churches, 
than to continue thus in a diſtant church ; and that 
one Saint will not be offended becauſe another Saint 
has been honoured, ſince all of them are united to- 
gether in the bonds of charity. If people are wil- 
ling to vifit the churches of Martyrs, they ſhould 
do it at thoſe times, which are eſtabliſhed for that 
purpoſe by the Church, in Rogation-week, Lent, 
and on the Feſtivals of the Martyrs. However he 
does not condemn thoſe, who do this at other times 
out of devotion, if it be without oftentation or tu- 
mult ; but he is very much diſpleaſed, that they neg- 
left it upon the ſolemn days appointed by the Church, 
and that they chooſe to do it improperly at other 
times, and out of mere vanity and oftentation, In 
ſhort, tho“ there were ſome perſons really poſſeſſed 
(1), yet they ought to be taken care of by the Prieſts (1) Freun. 
ot the place, or in the chapels of the Martyrs, 
which were near, in a private manner, without any 
tumult or noiſe; and not to be expoſed to the croud 
of people in general (2). (z) See Du Pin, 


[B] He wrote likewiſe a Letter againſt Goteſchal- Bill. der As 


feurs Feele tom 


cus.) In the beginning of his Letter he ſtyles him 


7. P. 151, 152, 


his deareſt brother, (tho' he knew ſufficiently, he ait. Paris 1696. 


ſays, that he is an enemy to brotherly love,) be- 
cauſe Chriſtian charity ought not to be extinguiſhed 
or leſſen'd even towards thoſe, who are enemies to 
us. He declares, that he loves him very ſincerely, 
and wiſhes him the ſame happineſs as himſelf ; 
but he ſays, that having read and examined the writ- 
ings which he had ſent bim by a brother, he was a 
long while in doubt, whether he ſhould anſwer him 
or not, becauſe he had been long before accuſed of 
attempts againſt the peace of the Church, and of 
important errors, which he had maintained after 
having been condemned on account of his obſtinacy 
by the authority of a Council. That on the one 
hand he was apprehenſive, that it would be conſi- 
der'd as an imprudent thing in him to keep a cor- 
reſpondence by Letters with a man, who had been 
condemned by his brethren ; but on the other hand 
it ſeemed to him a point of Chriſtian charity not to 
leave his requeſt unanſwered. That at laſt being 
touched with the advice, which our Saviour propoſes 
to us in the parable of the good Samaritan, that we 
ſhould aſſiſt our wounded brethren, and being aſſur 
ed of the ſincere charity of his brethren, which 
unites them together, and obliges them to commu- 
nicate to each other what relates to their . 

after 


{t) Idem, 1 
p · 150. 


(e) Wem, ibid. 
* 13%. 
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Will [C. He was greatly eſteemed on account of his diſtinguiſhed abilities, and 


had a very conſiderable ſhare in the favour of Charles the Bald. He preſided in 
the Council of Lyons in the year 845 (e). Dr. Cave is of opinion, that he was 
{till alive in 852, and ſuppoſes that he wrote againſt Goteſchalcus the ſame year. 
He wrote likewiſe a piece intitled, Contra Fudæos Liber 1. ad Carolum Regem Lo- 
tharii Imperatoris fratrem; that is, One book againſt the Jews addreſſed to 


% King Charles the brother of the Emperor Lotharius.” This was publiſhed by Fa- 


after having deſired of God grace to be enabled to 
give him uſeful inſtructions, and to prepare his mind 
to receive them with meekneſs and humility, he 
thought himſelf obliged to write him an anſwer. 
He exhorts him at firſt to poſſeſs himſelf with a peace- 
able and ſubmiſſive temper. He declares to him, 
that it was with the utmoſt concern that he had 
heard of his ſpreading his novel opinions in Germa- 
ny, and raiſing of unneceſſary diſputes. That ſince 
that time he had ſeen one of his writings, in which 
he explained his ſentiments in a very ample man- 
ner, and endeayoured to confirm them by teſtimonies 
from Scripture and the Fathers ; and that he had juſt 
received from him a piece addreſſed to the Biſhops, 
or rather written againſt the Biſhops, who had a ſhare 
in his condemnation. That he had diſcovered by 
his writings how dangerous his opinions were ; and 
therefore he thought he could not do any thing more 
uſeful, than to give a ſhort account of thoſe propo- 
fitions, which appeared to him contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Church, and to oppoſe to them what 
the Scripture and the Church teach us upon that ſub- 


ject. That he ought to adhere to this doctrine, if he 


would be of the number of the living members of 
Chriſt. That he does not addreſs this work directly 
to him, becauſe he is excommunicated ; but to his 
Metropolitan, that he being touched with compaſſion 
for him might permit him to enter again into the 
unity of the Church upon the renouncing of his 


errors. After this Preſace he tells him in the firſt place, 


that this propoſition which Goteſchalcus had advanced, 
That none of thoſe, who have been redeemed by the Blood 
Chriſt, can poſſibly periſh, a rs very erroneous to 
2 — 4 1 Kone. — — either that 
none of theſe, who have been baptized, are damned, 
or that thoſe, who were baptized and regenerated 
by Baptiſm, and periſhed afterwards, were not truly 
baptized and redeemed by the Blood of Chriſt, Now 
one of thoſe inferences is falſe, and contrary to the 
Scripture and the Faith of the Church. In the ſe- 
cond place he is diſpleaſed, that Goteſchalcus ſhould aſ- 
ſert, that the true Sacraments of the Church, Exor- 
ciſm, Baptiſm, Chriſm, the Euchariſt, and Impoſi- 
tion of hands, are given in vain to thoſe, who are 
of the number of the reprobate, becauſe they are 
not redeemed by the Blood of Chriſt ; without which 
the Sacraments are nothing but vain and inſignificant 
amuſements. Amulo affirms, that they operate ef- 
ficaciouſly even in thoſe, who do not perſevere. In the 


third place, he cannot approve, that Goteſchalcus ſhould 


aſſert, that infants and adult perſons, who are bap- 
tized, and are not of the number of the EleR, are 
not incorporated in the Church of Chriſt. In the 
fourth place, he objects, that in ſpeaking of prede- 
ſtination he ſhould aſſert, that the Devils and the re- 
probate are predeſtinated to damnation in ſuch a man- 
ner that none of them could poſſibly be ſaved. He 
obſerves, that this is an horrible blaſphemy againſt 


God, and an impiety, which infers a neceſlity of 


ſinning. That God foreſaw the ſins of the Devils 
and of wicked men, withgut rendering them at all 
neceſſary by that means; and that he did not deſtine 
them to eternal puniſhment, till after he had foreſeen 
the crimes, which they would voluntarily and freely 
commit. In the fifth place he is extremely ſhocked 
at the propoſition advanced by Goteſchalcus, that 
thoſe, who are damn'd, were predeſtinated to damnati- 
on as infallibly and irrecoverably, as God himſelf is in- 
fallible and immutable ; and he ridicules what follows, 
that Biſhops ought to exhort the reprobate to pray, 
that ſince they cannot avoid damnation, at leaſt their 
E may be render'd leſs ſevere. In the ſixth place 
e cannot bear, that he ſhould ſay, that God and his 
Saints rejoice at the eternal damnation of the repro- 
bate. He aſſerts that God will rejoice in their loſs, 
but not at their loſs ; that he will not rejoice at their 


Grace and Predeſtination. He tells us there, that 


ther 


wickedneſs, but in his own juſtice. In the laſt place 

he condemns the manner in which Goteſchalcus treats 

the Biſhops, by abuſing them with the moſt ſhocking 

imputations, ſhewing the utmoſt contempt towards 

them, and calling thoſe, who are not of his opinion, 

Heretics and Rabbinics. He complains, that he is 

inſenſible of the ſeparation, which he had ſuffered 

for ſo long time ; that he had fallen upon the Biſhops 

his Fathers ; that he does not ſubmit to the authority 

of any perſon ; that he does not deſire any explana- 

tion in a proper and humble manner ; and that he 

thinks himſelf the only man, who is illuminated and 

inſpired by God for the eſtabliſhment of truth. He 

exhorts and conjures him to recolle& himſelf, to 

caſt off his errors, to reunite himſelf to the 

Church, and to ſubmit to the Biſhops ; and he gives 

him with all the tenderneſs of a father ſuch counſel, 

as was expedient for him to follow. Some authors 

have pretended that the writing of Goteſchalcus, 

which Amulo confutes in this Letter, had been forg- 

ed by Hincmar, whom they accuſe of this fraud; 

but they have no proof for this, and only alledge 

two weak conjectures, upon which it would be raſh 

to attempt to condemn ſo eminent a perſon for a 

crime, which is the molt infamous, that can be imagin- 

ed, and which he was never accuſed of by any of the 

Partizans of Goteſchalcus. It is much more rea- 

ſonable to ſay, that Goteſchalcus had ſecretly written 

this piece, and ſent it to Amulo Archbiſhop of Lyons ; 

imagining that his Church might be favourable to 

him, becauſe it had been engaged in the ſentiments 

of St. Auguſtin concerning Predeſtination and Grace. 

But as he carried theſe opinions to a ſhocking ex- 

ceſs, and drew conſequences from them, which were 

extremely harſh, it is no wonder that Amulo ſhould 

write this anſwer to him, which is drawn up with 

all the addreſs imaginable, in order to pacify Hinc- 

mar, and to oblige this Monk to give him ſome ſa- 

tisfaction (3). This Letter was firſt publiſhed by Fa- (3) Idem, ibid. 

ther Sirmond, and after him by ſeveral others, and F. 18, 19. 

particularly by Manguinus (4), who divided it into %% Cg. 

ſections, and illuſtrated it with notes. Script. g. See. 
[C] Some other pieces upon Grace and Predeſtination, tom. 2. ſee Cave, 

and Free-Will.) Mr. Du Pin obſerves (5), that there is 5%. 

another Tract, which follows Amulo's Letter to (5 Cs. 

Goteſchalcus in an old manuſcript, which is ſup- 

poſed to be a fragment of a Letter, which he wrote 

at the ſame time to Hincmar, in which he treats of 


we mult believe, that there is a certain grace, by 
which men are ſaved, which is not given to them 
according to their merits, but by the mere gratuitous 
mercy of God, who leads them into goodneſs, not 
by conſtraint or neceſſity, but by an agreeable deter- 
mination of the will, and by love. That this grace 
1s given in Baptiſm to infants, to adult perſons, and 
to all believers, in all their actions, thoughts and 
words, which are good ; becauſe there is nothing 
good, which is not the gift of God. That the di- 
vine preſcience is certain, and that it foreſees all 
things in the manner, in which they are to happen ; 
and therefore the number of the ele& and the repro- 
bate is known to him, and cannot poſſibly be chang- 
ed. That the predeſtination of the righteous is free 
and gratuitous, and not from the view of merit in 
them ; but that God has 2 and ſanctified thoſe 
in time, who were predeſtinated from all eternity 
thro' his mere mercy, that they might be Saints and 
righteous men. That perſeverance is the gift of 
God, and free-will has been ſo weakened by ſin, 
that it cannot raiſe itſelf to the love of virtue and 
goodneſs, unleſs it be excited and ſtrengthened by 
the Grace of God, which reſtores it to its original 
power. He adds that this doctrine ought not to caſt 
us into deſpair, but to give us confidence in the 
mercy: of God, and to humble us under his al- 

70 mighty 
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de Script. 
Eccleſ. cap. 273+ 
g See Cave and 
Du Pin, bi ſu- 
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ther Chifflet at Divion in 1656 under the name of Rabanus Maurus; but Trithemius 
H expreſly aſcribes it to our author, and it is found under his name in a manuſcript 


in the range”, of Monſieur Colbert (g). 
except the la 


Mr. Baluze 1228 all the works of Amulo, 
againſt the Jets, with Notes, at the en 


of his edition of Agobard (5) ;,, 8 R 
Le, Biblio, from whence they were transferred into the Bibliotheca Patrum (i). Trimethius (&) ſays, 235. Paris 164, 


Scripe. Ecelſ. that Amulo was a man extremely well ſkilled in the Scriptures and antient writers, de 


(e) Light ve 
tom. 1. p. 


uſed in the 1 


0 . . Tom. 1 
edit. Jerue 71 very converſant in ſecular learning, famous for his knowledge of the Hebrew as well as 379 | 2225 


the Latin tongue, and of a quick and lively genius. 


mighty hand. That what is found in St. Auguſtin 
and ſome other of the Fathers to this purpoſe, that 
God has predeſtinated the wicked to damnation and 
eternal death, muſt not be underſtood in ſuch a 
manner as if God conſtrained them by his power 
and predeſtination to be wicked, and in conſequence of 
it to be damned ; but in this ſenſe, that he has or- 
dained by his righteous judgment eternal puniſhment 
for thoſe, whom he knew would continue in the 
maſs of perdition, occaſioned by Adam's ſin, or who 
would render themſelves obnoxious to damnation 
by their own particular vices. Dr. Cave gives us 
the following titles of the three pieces of our author 
upon this ſubject: I, Reſponſio ad interrogationem 
eujuſdam de preſcientid, wel predeſtinatione divina, 
de libero arbitrio ; i. e. An Anſwer to the que- 
«« ſtion of a certain perſon concerning preſcience or 
« divine predeſtination, and free-will.” II, De gra- 
tia & preſcientia Dei, deque prædeſtinatione, & li- 
bero arbitrio, de ſpe item ac fiducia ſalutis, & de 
ſententid S. Auguſtini ; i. e. Concerning grace and 


* the preſcience of God, and predeſtination and free- 
* will; and likewiſe concerning the hope and confi- 
ö dence of ſalvation, and the opinion of St. Augu- 
* ſin.” III, Sententiæ B. Auguſtini ex libris ejus 
de prefatis rebus ſumptæ, & in unam ſeriem diſtinc- 
tis capitulis ordinate ; i. e. Sentences extracted 
from St. Auſtin's writings concerning the points 
* abovementioned, and diſpoſed into one ſeries under 
«« diſtin heads.” Theſe three tracts were found 
without the name of the author in a manuſcript at 
Triers, from which Father Sirmond tranſcribed them, 
and were ſubjoined to Amulo's Epiſtle to Goteſchal- 
cus, ſo that it was uncertain whether they were to 


be aſcribed to him. Maguinus (6) is of opinion, (6) Dif 
that the ſecond piece, De gratia & præſcientia Dei, cap. 22, p. 169, 


of which we have given an extract above, is a frag- 
ment of Amulo's Epiſtle to Hincmar, ſent together 
with that to Goteſchaleus. The third piece is aſcrib- 


ed to our author from conjecture only by Father Sir- 
mond. 


A MURAT I, the fourth Emperor of the Turks, ſucceeded Solyman in the 


vant · 
J Vanel, | 


434 


(b)Idem, | 
436, 437+ 
(1) A. p 4 
and 


54 
(*) Sagredo 


year 1360, and of the Hegira 761 (a). He fixed the ſeat of his Empire at Adriano- (0 Airy? m. 


ple; he ſuppreſſed ſeveral inſurrections in Aſia in the very birth of them, and by his e; 8 


Lr valour ſupported the good fortune of the Ottomans (). He was the author of ſeveral Tarr, par Mo 
A ede A excellent inſtitutions in that government [4]. Having reſolved to continue the conqueſts . 44. . 


Hallen de da- of his predeceſſor in Greeee, he ſent over in a little bark, which belonged to ſome fiſhermen, Dn 
gredo pzr > ſeveral Turks in the habit of Merchants, who learned the language and ſtate of that coun- 
p- 50. edit. Paris, try, and diſcovered what means were moſt proper to reduce it. Sixty thouſand of his ſoldiers 
— — were afterwards tranſported into Greece hy means of two Caravels of Genoa, the one nam- 
ed Interiana, and the other Squarciafica, and he paid a ducat for the paſſage of every one 


(<) Tem, ibid of his ſoldiers (c). Thus avarice had more effect upon the Genoeſe, than the intereſt 


P. 50, 51. 


[He was the author of ſeveral excellent inſti- 
tutions in that Government.) He was the firſt, who 
appointed the Spabis, who ſerve on horſeback, and 
dived the provinces into Timars, which are portions 
of land aſſigned to every horſeman for his ſupport, 
by which he is obliged to be always ready to mount 
on horſeback, whenever the Sultan ſhall have occaſion 


for his ſervice, and to range himſelf under his pro- 


per ſtandard. In proportion as the Turks have ex- 
tended their conqueſts, the number of Timars, and 
conſequently of Spahis or Timariots have been en- 
larged. Whenever the Turks have ſubdued a pro- 
vince, they have not only ſeized the government 


of it, but likewiſe the greateſt part of the beſt lands, 


which belong to it ; they have cruelly deſtroyed the 
Nobility, and the other proprietors of thoſe lands, 
and diſtributed their eſtates among their ſoldiers 
by way of pay. So that the number of their $pa- 
his; has perpetually been encreaſing, and there have 
been reckoned among their troops an hundred and 
forty or fiity thouſand horſe, eighty thouſand of 
which were diſtributed in the garriſons of Europe, 
and the reſt in thoſe of Aſia. It is neceſſary for 
the Chriſtians therefore to ule their utmoſt efforts 
to prevent them from gaining any new acquiſitions, 
becauſe they are perpetually augmenting their forces; 
and their conqueſts over the Chriſtians render them 
afterwards invincible. The inſtitution of theſe Ti- 
mariots is the reſult of the moſt compleat policy 
imaginable ; for the Turks maintain their troops 
without any manner of charge to themſelves, and 
it 1s the territories of the Chriſtians, which ſupport 
them. Beſides they find another very conſiderable 
advantage in this reſpect, that the ſoldiers defend 
their own property, at the ſame time that . they 
fight for their Prince ; and his intereſt by this means 


(1) Sagredo, pag, being connected with theirs, the arms, which are 
$1, 52, 53- and employed for the common cauſe, always prove vic- 


Vanel, p. 43% 
436. 


torious (1). Amurat appointed likewiſe a Judge of 


of 


the army, whom he ſtyled Cagdilesher, which figni- 
fies the Head of all the Cadis, who are thoſe that 
profeſs the Law, and govern the Cities with the 
lame authority, as thoſe, whom the Venetians call 
Ratras. To this Judge he gave the power of de- 
termining all differences among his troops, as well 
in peace as in war, And that he might not recede 
from the ſteps of his anceſtors, but purſue eve 

method as they had done for the promotion of his 
Religion, he aſſigned to this Cadi/zsker the fifth part 
of the ſpoils, which were taken from the enemy; 
which amounted to a very conſiderable value on 
account of the frequent incurſions of the Turks into 
the countries of the Chriſtians, and the victories, 
which they gained (2). 


ed him ſeveral victories, particularly over Aladin- 
Beg, Sultan of Caramania, the moſt reſolute and 
formidable enemy of the Ottomans, and over Craco- 


vitz, Lord of Bulgaria (3). The Vizir is the prime (3) Sagredo, p%% 
Miniſter, Favourite, and Lieutenant General of the 56; V 
Sultan, and Governor of the Empire. This im- F. #37 


portant poſt is conferred without any other for- 
mality, than that of ſending the ſeal. The Vizir 
always carries it about his neck, for his own ſecu- 
rity ; for if he ſhould chance to loſe it, thoſe, who 
find it, might poſſibly make an ill uſe of it, and take 
the advantage of ſo great a ſanction of authority; 
which muſt inevitably . endanger the life of the 
Vizir. Every body endeavours to procure the 
favour of this Officer by every method in their 
ower. It is ſufficient for him to be covetous to 
e as rich as he thinks proper. His authority 1s 
more or leſs conſiderable, in proportion as the Sul- 


He inſtituted alſo the office (2) Sagredo, pt 


of Vizir in favour of Timurtas Baſſa, who had gain- 53, 5+ ad V+ 
nel, p. 435-436 


tans repoſe more or leſs confidence in him, in order 


to diſengage themſelves from the care of their af- 
fairs. Policy was the occaſion of appobunng this 
office, with this view, that whenever there ſhould 


happen any unfortunate turn of affairs, the public 


hatred 


(4) Sagrec 
55. 56, 57 

anel, p · 
435, 439. 
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of their religion, and the publick advantage of Europe. Amurat having by this means 

landed in Bulgaria, he took Gallipoli by ſtorm, defeated Alexander King of the Bul- 

garians, who endeavoured to throw ſupplies into that city, and obliged all the adjacent : 
parts upon the Helleſpont to ſubmir to him (d). He learned likewiſe of the Genoeſe 74) vane! ans 
e) Light veſſels the method of building Saicks (e), by which means he brought over from Afia, when- r, , Ie. 


607 


uſed in the Le- ever he thought proper, a prodigious number of ſoldiers, which proved fatal to the 

Far ſeveral provinces of Europe (F). While he was in Bulgaria, he ſaw the picture of the 

„ daughter of Uroſc King of Servia, and was extremely charmed with it. But as he 

| knew that he ſhould not eaſily obtain her of her father, he reſolved to oblige him to it 
by force, and therefore entered into his Kingdom, where he committed a thouſand acts 
of violence. Uroſc's army was defeated upon the banks of the Danube; upon which 
he ſent to deſire peace, which was granted on condition that he would give his daughter 
in marriage. This war being concluded agreeably to his wiſhes, he reſolved to continue 
that in Bulgaria; but an inſurrection happening in Aſia, obliged him to paſs over 
thither, where his preſence immediately reduced the rebels to a ſubmiſſion (g). * (g) Tdem, pag 

a 


this he returned to Europe, and entered Thrace, where he took Sagara, after he 


d 434, 435* 


laid a bridge over the Heber, in order to render the communication more eaſy. John 
the Emperor of Conſtantinople to divert him from theſe attempts, procured Uroſc 
King of Servia to paſs over to Bithynia with an army of Servians, Valachians, Hun- 
garians, and Boſnians; but Amurat immediately defeated them. After this victory he 
entered Miſnia, a little 7 a9 in Europe near the Danube, which he eaſily ſubdued ; 


and having made himſel 


maſter of a caſtle upon Mount Rhodope, which ſecured the 


entrance of the States of Bogdan, he obliged that Prince to become tributary to him 
(b)1dem, pag. (þ), In the next c— in the year 1366 he took Apollonia, Serez, and Niſſa, and 


W 437; ravaged Albania and Bo 


and Sagredo, pag. infants to be 


nia (i). He was the firſt who appointed the circumciſion of 
performed with the utmoſt ſolemnity and pomp (k). In the year 1367 


pedo, b. his eldeſt ſon Saulex revolted againſt him, but the attempt proved fatal ro him [B]. 
Amurat married his ſon Bajazet in 1369 to Chatun, daugiter of Germean-Ogli, who 
brought him for her dowry the cities of Cotyaz in Phrygia, and Siman in Bithynia. 
All the Mahometan Princes, and among the reſt the Sultan of Egypt, were invited to 
this marriage, which was ſolemnized with the utmoſt magnificence (/). Lazarus, Deſpot 7) vane!, pag. 
of Servia, reſolving to ſtop the courſe of Amurat's conqueſts, made a league with . 
Siſman or Mark King of Bulgaria, and marched an army againſt the Sultan; but they 
were ſo terrified at the ſight of his camels, that they were thrown into the utmoſt diſ- 
order, and defeated. Lazarus was killed in the battle, as ſome writers inform us (n), C.) Sagredo, p. 


or taken priſoner, according to others (); and ſtrangled by order of the Sultan (o); 5 
and Mark faved himſelf by flight. While Amurat was engaged againſt the Chriſtians 


„) Vanel, page 
y 460: 


his Empire was attacked by Aladin-Beg, Sultan of Caramania [C]; but this war being {;/ Vertot, Haft. 


de POrdre de 


| happily concluded, he married a daughter of the Emperor John, and cauſed his two Matte, Liv. 6. 


hatred might fall upon him, who was in that high 
ſtation, and that all the glory of a happy management 
might be aſcribed to the Emperor, who had nothing 
elſe to do but to ſacrifice his Vizir to the reſentments 
of the people, in order to appeaſe the moſt danger- 
ous tumults and inſurrections. Amurat had this like- 
wiſe in view, that an account of the adminiſtration 
is much eaſier given to a fingle perſon than to ſeve- 
ral. The Vizir has the direction of all affairs; Em- 
baſſadors addreſs themſelves to him; he beſtows all 
employments ; he determines all cauſes ; he receives 
all petitions ; and in ſhort he is the Arbiter of peace 
and war. However he cannot put the Baſlas to 
death without the N, or expreſs order in writing 
from the Grand Signior; nor can he puniſh the ſol- 
diers without the leave of their Aga's or Com- 
manders. It is the Vizir, who generally engages 
the Sultan in war, becauſe he then becomes more 
neceſſary than before; whereas in peace he is moſt 
| obnoxious to the envy and attempts of his enemies. 
His poſt is the higheſt of all others, but at the ſame 
time it is the moſt difficult to be managed; he always 
ſtands upon a precipice ; in ſhort, if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion, he approaches the neareſt to his Jupiter, 
(4) Sagredo, p. but then he is moſt expoſed to his thunder (4). 
55, 56, 573 and [B] Revolted againſt bim; but the attempt proved 
2 p. 437, fatal to bin.] John, Emperor of Conſtantinople, 
136, 439+ reſolving upon a war againſt the King of the Bulga- 
rians, made a league with Amurat; and having 
united their forces, they enter'd Bulgaria. Andro- 
nicus, the eldeſt ſon of the Emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, and Saulex, the ſon of Amurat, took this op- 
portunity of invading the thrones of their fathers, 
and formed an alliance together, and raiſed troops in 
conjunction to ſupport their deſigns. The Sultan 
and the Emperor haſten'd immediately to ſtop their 
attempts, and found that they had already ſeized a 


tom. 2+ p- 3158. 
{ons at. Pais 1726. 


caſtle named Aprendon. The place was prodigiouſly 
ſtrong, and it could not poſſibly be taken for a long 
time by the ordinary methods of attack. But Amu- 
rat went near the ramparts, and call'd all the Officers 
by their names, and reproached them with their 
treachery in ſuch ſtrong terms, that they agreed to 
reſign the fort to him; however they would not 
deliver up the two Princes, who eſcaped to Didy- 
motica (5), with thoſe, who continued faithful to (5) Vanel, pag. 
Andronicus. Amurat purſued them, and laying ſiege 440. Sagredro 
to them, obliged them to ſurrender. Sagredo tells calls it Demorica, 
us (6), that when Amurat heard of the revolt of his (6) Pag. 87. 
ſon, he purſued him, and overtook him near Con- 
ſtantinople. The young Prince's party immediately 
abandoned him, being ſhock'd at the terror of his 
father's preſence. Saulex, finding himſelf left alone, 
fled to the city of Demotica, and ſhut up himſelf 
there; where he was beſieged, and taken priſoner. 
Amurat ordered his ſon's eyes to be put out, to 
prevent him from the like attempt again. The Em- 
peror likewiſe, for fear of diſobliging him, conſent- 
ed to puniſh his ſon in the ſame manner. However 
as nothing elſe but boiling vinegar was made uſe of 
to deſtroy Andronicus's fight, he afterwards found 
means to recover it ſo far as to be able to have a 
little glimpſe of the objects before him. The Greek 
ſoldiers, who. had followed the party of Andronicus, 
were thrown into the river which runs by Didy- 
motica; and the young Turks, who had joined with 
Saulex, were ſtrangled by their own fathers, the 
Sultan having required of them this ſevere mark of 
their obedience (7). | (7) Vanet, pag. 

[C] His Empire was attacked by Aladin-Beg, Sul. #39» 442 3 and 
tan of Caramania.) He had made an irruption into 2 S 577 
his dominions, notwithſtanding the peace which had | 
been before concluded between them. Amurat left 
in Europe as commander in his abſence Aly Baſſa, 
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ſons to marry two other Greek Princeſſes [D]. The death of Lazarus, Deſpot of 
Servia, touched Milo, one of his ſervants, in ſo ſenſible a manner. that he reſolved to 
revenge it upon the Sultan; and accordingly going up to him under pretence of pre- 
(p) Sagredo, p. ſenting a petition, he ſtabb'd (p) him in the midſt of his troops, and killed him upon 


608 


60, ſays, that he the ſpot in 1383, after he had reigned twenty three years (3). He was buried at Burſa, (9) Vare, ps, 


run him through 


with his lance, and left two ſons, Giacup or Giacap, and Bajazet. His conſtitution was very infirm in % 


his youth, but he had recovered it to a great degree of vigour by the exerciſe of hunt- 
ing, which he was ſo paſſionately fond of, that he kept four thouſand dogs. Age oc- 
caſioned an alteration in his temper as well as in his conſtitution, In the beginning of 


() Sagredo, 


Hiſt. d: Empire 


Ottoman, traduite 


Mr.Laurent. J. 1. 


tom I. page 97 


1724 ; and Va- 


nel, Abrege nous 


Generale des 
Turcs, tom. 2. 


never to diſturb the Greeks, out of gratitude for the aſſiſtance which they had given 


his reign he had ſhewn himſelf inviolably attached to his word, but afterwards he grew (-)vana, «; 
very negligent of it, whenever he found that the breach of it was for his advantage (v7). ; 
It is ſaid that he had gained thirty fix battles (5). | 


the ſon of Timurtas his Grand Vizir ; and having 
paſſed through the Streights of Gallipoli, came to 
Burſa, where he received an Embaſſador from the 
Sultan of Egypt, who came to renew the alliance be- 
tween the two nations, and was ſent back with pre. 
ſents. He ſpent the winter at Burſa, and took the 
field in the ſpring following. Aladin-Beg on the 
other hand raiſed an army, which conſiſted of Tar- 
tars, Turcomans, and Armenians, with which he 
marched againſt Amurat. When he came within a 
day's journey of the camp of the latter, he ſent an 
Embaſſidor to him to defire peace, but he could not 
obtain it. Amurat went to encamp at Maurocaſtro, 
and having viewed the enemy's army, placed his own 
in battle-array. His ſon Bajazet had the command of 
the left wing, which conſiſted of the troops, which 
Coza-Beg had brought from Caſtromone, and of the 
Servians, which Lazarus, the Deſpot of that coun- 
try, was obliged to furniſh him with. Iſmael his 
youngeſt ſon had the care of the right wing ; and he 
reſerved to himſelf the body of the army, where the 
Mogols were to fight under the command of Cara- 
Timur. Aladin ranged his army almoſt in the ſame 
order. He placed himſelf in the body of it, the Tar- 
tars with their General on the left hand, and the Tur- 
comans on the right. Both armies fought with pro- 
digious reſolution, and the victory ſeemed to incline 
to Aladin, when Bajazet, with a ſmall party of his 
men, forced himſelf into the midit of the enemy, 
like a furious lion, and obliged them to fly. This 
action gained him the name of Gu/derun, which in 
the Turkiſh language ſignifies a thunder-bolt. Aladin 
fled to Iconium, where Amurat befieged him, and 
reduced him to ſuch an extremity, that not being 
able any longer to defend himſelf, he ſued for peace ; 
but that being refuſed him, he ſent his wife, who 


was daughter to the Sultan. This Princeſs addreſſed 
her father in ſo moving and pathetical a manner, that 
he could not reſiſt her tears and entreaties Amurat 
promiſed to pardon her husband, and received him 
with great kindneſs, when he came to him. Aſter 
this interview, Amurat decamped, and returned to 
Burſa (8). 


$9, 60. 


fag. 


450. 
(5) Vertot, ubi 
Supra, tom. 2. f. 
264. 


(8) Vagel. Pg. 


[D] Married a daughter of the Emperor, and cau- 44% 444, 4456 


fed his tevo ſons to marry two other Greek Princeſſes.) 


Theſe marriages were ſolemnized at Apres with vaſt 
mp and magnificence, and a great number of the 
ahometan Princes -were preſent to honour the oc- 

caſion. But this joy was interrupted by the arrival 

of the King of Boſnia in the year 1375, who march- 
ed at the head of an army of thirty thouſand men 
within a day's journey of Apres. The Princes, who 
were come to the nuptials, immediately took horſe, 
and having collected as many troops as they poſſibly 
could, marched againſt the enemy with more reſolu- 
tion than ſucceſs ; for the King of Boſnia's army be- 
ing mnch ſuperior in number to the other, the Turks 
were almoſt entirely cut to pieces. Amurat hearing 
of this defeat, ordered Aly Baſſa to raiſe troops from 
all parts, and ſent to his allies and tributaries to come 
to his aſſiſtance with their whole force. However, 
as he did not think himſelf ſufficiently ſecure at 

Burſa, he retired from thence, and paſled through 

the Streights, and went to Adrianople. The Otto- 

man army veing formed, Amurat took the field in 

1377, and having defeated the Boſnians, Bulgarians, 

Valachians and Moldavians, who had formed a league 

againſt him, he ſent Aly Baſſa with the character of 

Seraskier into Bulgaria, who beſieged Nicopolis, a 


place of great importance, which ſurrendered to him (9) 1. . 44 


upon conditions (9). 


GAMURAT II, the tenth Emperor of the Turks, and one of the greateſt Princes of 
that nation, was the eldeſt ſon of Mahomet I, and ſucceeded his father in the year 
1421, and of the Hegira 824 (a). Muſtapha his uncle, the youngeſt of the ſons of 
Bajazet, diſputed the crown with him at firſt. The Emperor of Conſtantinople John 
4: L. alien par Paleologus, the ſon of Manuel, who had no other method of defending himſelf but by 
' fomenting the diviſion of the Princes of the Ottoman blood, had releaſed Muſtapha 
98. edit. Paris, Out Of, the priſon in which he had detained him at Lemnos. Amurat endeavoured to 
draw this Emperor to his intereſt by working upon his avarice and ambition. But he 
veau de Hi. rejected his propoſitions [A]. Muſtapha with their aſſiſtance made himſelf maſter of 
Gallipoli, and was crowned at Adrianople, where he cauſed Bajazet Baſſa, who command- 
p- 21- edit. 195 · Ed there for the Sultan his nephew, to be ſtrangled (). Amurat marched thither immedi 


ately, and laid ſiege to that city, and obliged Muſtapha to retire into the mountains,“ 


T. 74%, 447: 


{b ) Sapredo, pag. 


8, 99, 100. 


Vanel, pag. 21, 


where he was taken and ſacrificed as a victim to the intereſt of the State. The Sultan, 22, 23. 
in order to revenge himſelf upon the Emperor of the Greeks, marched to beſiege Con- 
ſtantinople, contrary to the expreſs commands of his father, who had conjured him 


[4] He rejefted his propoſitions. }] Amurat had 
offered him two hundred thouſand crowns, with all 
the country, which lies round about Gallipoli, if he 
would deliver up his rival to him. But this tem- 
ptation could not prevail upon the Emperor to con- 
tribute to the reſtoration of a Monarchy, which he 
foreſaw evidently would prove the ruin of his own. 
The Greeks were no longer that valiant Nation, 
which had given Law to the whole Eaſt ; they had 
abandoned the exerciſe of war for the ſofter pleaſures 
of a Court, and for traffic. Their country was become 
the ſeat of learning, which has a tendency in it to 
render men averſe to arms. And it was for this rea- 

n: 


him 


ſon, that the Turks from the very beginning of 


their Empire not only neglected the Sciences, but 
even all kinds of arts, and applied themſelves wholly 
to war (1)., At the firſt riſe of their grandeur they 
knew not how to write or read ; but when they had 
= treaty to ratiſy, they uſed to dip their hand in 
ink, and then make an impreſſion of it upon the 
paper. There are ſome inſtances of this done by 
their firſt Emperors, Ottoman and Orcan, which the 
Turks preſerve with as much veneration, as if they 


were ſo many relicks, and the molt ſacred memorials (2) $agredo, pap 


imaginable (2). 


(1) Vane!, pf 
21, 22. Sagt 


p. 98, 99 


99+ 


ts) Sagredo, 
108, 109, I It 


| (a) Pay 24 


(6) Vanel, 
26, calls it 
randovie 


(7) Pag- 1 


(8) See þ 

. 
ce to his 

ation. 


64) Sagredo, p- 
108, 109, 110. 


Peg. 24. 


{4) Sagredo, pag. (4). Vanel tells us (5), that Muſtapha's 


161 
(5) U. ſuprae 


(6) Vanel, pag. 
26, calls it Spe- 
randevia. 


AM U 


bim in his wars againſt his brothers. But he was obliged t6 raiſe the ſiege, ind to 
hearken to propoſitions of peace. However, his treachery afterwards obliged the Em- 
peror of the Greeks and the Prince of Caramania to purſue other meaſures to ſtop the 


courſe of his violence, by raiſing up his ſon Muſtapha againſt him [5] At laſt he 


agreed to a peace with them, but it was upon very ſevere conditions [ 
1424 he reſtored the diſcipline of the Janizaries, and reformed the abu 


1 In the year 
es of the Spahis 


[Dy In 1426 the Emperor K Ne NN by Pope Martin, made a league with 


Ladiſlaus II King of Poland againſt the 


urks ; but they could not retard the courſe 


of Amurat's conqueſts (c), who entered Albania, where John Caſtriot, to whom that (c) Vauc!, pats 


Kingdom belonged, was at laſt obliged to treat with him, and deliver up his capital, 


with his three ſons as hoſtages, among whom was George, who is ſo celebrated in Hiſ- 
tory under the name of Scander-Beg. Amurit being exaſperated againſt the King of 
Hungary, on account of the ſuccours which he had ſent to Bulgaria, laid ſiege to Bel- 
grade, but was forced to raiſe it by John Hunniades Governor of Tranſilvania, who 
defeated him likewiſe in a ſecond irruption which he made into that Kingdom in 
1442 (d). This obliged Amurat to make peace with the King of Hungary (e). How- (+) Indem, p.1114 
ever in 1443 he marched into Boſlinia, where he forced the Prince to pay him a yearly 


tribute of two thouſand five hundred ducats, and into the Morea [E]. 


[B] By raiſing up hit ſon Muftapha againſt him.) 
Vanel (3) ſays, that he was Amurat's brother. This 
Muſtapha was then but thirteen years of age. He 
had taken offence at his father's conduct towards him; 
and he was offered a refuge at Conſtantinople, from 
whence he might paſs over into Aſia with the troops, 
which he could raiſe to his aſſiſtance. But while he 
was giving at Nice the neceſſary orders for begin- 
ning the war, Amurat bribed his Governor, who 
gave him an exact account of all the ſteps, which 
Muſtapha took; by which means he ſurprized him, 
and cauſed him to be ſtrangled in his own 1 — 

overnor 
being corrupted by the Sultan ſeized him, and 
ſtrangled him with his own hand. 

[C] Upon very ſevere conditions.) The chief of 
them was, that the Greeks ſhould demoliſh the great 
wall, which ſecured the Iſthmus of Corinth, and 
which was fix miles long, tho' it had been built with 


the conſent of Sultan Mahomet his father. Beſides. 


the Princes of Greece were obliged either to deliver 
up their children as hoſtages to him, or to pay him 


tribute. The Prince of Sinope and the Deſpote of 


Bulgaria, in order to preſerve their dominions, gave 
him their ſons as pledges of their fidelity. But the 
latter was informed that notwithſtanding this Amu- 
rat had a deſign to ſeize Sperendonia (6), the Capital 
of his Principality. This breach of faith obliged him 
to ſend privately to the King of Hungary to defire 
his aſſiſtance, and he left his eldeſt ſon George in 
that place to defend it. Amurat having advice of 
this, prevented his receiving of a ſupply, and laid 
ſiege to the city, George being terrified at the 
number of the beſiegers, made a treaty with the 
Sultan upon conditions, which were never executed. 
For Amurat ordered the eyes of that Prince and his 
brother to be put out by means of red-hot baſons 
applied to them ; and commanded their fiſter, who 
was a Lady of ſurprizing beauty, to be carried. to his 
ſeraglio, as a ſacrifice to his unbounded luſt. Sa- 
gredo has a reflection upon this incident, which 
ſeems too full of point and falſe wit, and incon- 


ſiſtent with the gravity of an Hiſtorian, eſpecially 


Pag. 104. 


upon ſo melancholy an occaſion. It is as follows 
(7) : © We may jultly ſay that theſe unhappy Princes 
became like moles in the earth, becauſe they were 
* ſo pufillanimous as to reſign to the Turks their 
on dominions. They had in a manner loſt their 
«© fight, even Before they loſt their eyes, ſince the 

* confided in the deluſive promiſes of this Inſide], 
and had not reſolution enough to defend them- 
« ſelves to the laſt drop of their blood.” This is 
very far from that noble ſimplicity, which is the true 


Character of an Hiſtorian, and which the tranſlator 


(8) See Mr. 

. Pre- 
ce to his tran- 
tion. 


recommends in our author (8). 

[D]; Reſtored the diſcipline of 1 and 
reformed the abuſes of the Spabis.] He ordered, that 
the body of Janizaries ſhould conſiſt only of the 
children of Chriſtians, ſo that afterwards when thoſe 
of natural Turks were introduced into it, it was an 
abuſe directly contrary to the original inſtitution. 
He ſaw that by admitting the latter, the choice 
would not be made with ſufficient exactneſs, but 


vided under their 


To ftop the 
courſe 


that favour and partiality would have too great a 
ſhare in it; and that the ſoldiers finding themſelves 
protected by their Fathers, would be the more ready to 
raiſe commotions. To prevent theſe diſorders, he 
ordered, that the children of Chriſtians ſhould be 
taken away from their parents while they were 
very young, that they might more eaſily forget the 
Religion, in which they were born, and know no- 
thing of any father beſides the Sultan himſelf. For 
this reaſon they call him in the Turkiſh language 
Palenſababa, which ſignifies our Father, becauſe it is 
he, who brings them up, cloaths- them, and places. 
them in the Seraglio in order to learn the uſe of 
arms. 'This is the ground of their ſtrong attachment 
to him. And the reciprocal intereſt, which is be- 
tween them, contributes more than any thing to their 
victories. The word Janizary is derived from Je- 
nua, which ſignifies a Gate ; and this name is given 
them at the Grand Seignior's Court, becauſe they 
are appointed to guard it. They wete not above 
twelve thouſand at their firſt inſtitution. This ſmall 
number executed the moſt difficult enterprizes ima- 
ginable ; and tho' it has been enlarged fince, yet 
their valour is not augmented in proportion. On 
the contrary it has been the occaſion of the relaxa- 
tion of diſcipline, and conſequently has leſſen 
their bravery. When the Commiſſaries go to col- 
lect this tribute of children among the Chriſtians, 
the choice of them is made in the preſence of the 
Podeſtat or Conſul of the Nation, the Secretary, and 
the Aga of the Janizaties. The fathers of them are 
obliged to bring out all their children under twelve 
years of age, and not one is exempt except an only 
ſon ; and they take one of a family. This commiſ- 
ſton is given to the moſt diſintereſted Turks, who 
can be found, becauſe the Chriſtians offer all that 
they are worth to fave their children. The Jani- 
zaries by a particular favour are pardoned the firſt 
offence ; but they are puniſhed with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, whenever they offend again. , They are di- 
cers into ſeveral bands, which 
are called chambers. They have it in their power 
to be raiſed to the higheſt poſts, and are only di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their merit, fince the difference of 
birth among them is unknown and diſregarded. 
Tho' they are ſometimes apt to mutiny, yet the 


28, 


ſeverity of the Turkiſh juſtice immediately puts a 


ſtop to theſe commotions by the puniſhments of their 
Leaders. Amurat likewiſe regulated the Spabis, and 
reſtored their diſcipline, by depriving thoſe of their 
Timars, who did not come with a proper equipage, 


and range themſelves under their ſtandards; or who, | 


inſtead of appearing themſelves in perſon, ſent their 
ſervants. In this manner he reformed the abuſes, 
which had crept into his army z and by that means 
render'd his troops invincible; and executed whate- 


ver he deſigned (). . i (9) Sagredo, f. 
[E] He marched . . . into the Morea.) He at- 6% Vaues 
tack'd it with the utmoſt fury, and carried all before 


him. The Deſpotes Demetrius and Thomas, who 
were brothers of Conſtantine Paeologus, Emperor 
of DO —— poſſeſſed a great part of that Pro- 
vince. They ſeveral conteſts with their ſub- 
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courſe of his conqueſts the Chriſtians formed a genera] league, but this deſign was ren. 
dered abortive [F], Amurat upon this attacked the Prince of Caramania, who proved 
very unfortunate. in his. reſiſtance [G], which occaſioned. the Chriſtians to renew their 
league. The King of wages, ont who had juſt before made peace with Amurat, took 


arms again at the ſollicitation © 


Pope Eugenius and other Chriſtian Princes [II], ap- 


inted Hunniades General of his army, and encamped near the city of Varna. The 

Chriſtians likewiſe made prodigious preparations againſt the Turks, and fitted out a 
em, p. 116, fleet, of which Lewis Loredano was Admiral (7). This alarmed the Sultan, who 
17, 118. Va- paſſed over into Europe at the head of a hundred thouſand Aſiatic Turks, and was 


nel, p. 43, 44, 
45· 


jects, and this diviſion at laſt broke out between 
themſelves. Demetrius, agreeably to the pernicious 
policy of the Chriſtians, made a league with the 
Turk in the year 1443 ; but in a ſhort rime the con- 
federate and the enemy were treated juſt in the 
ſame manner, and loſt both their territories and li- 
berty. Thomas did not make any long reſiſtance, 
but fled to Rome, whither he carried with him the 
head of St. Andrew the Apoſtle, which the Pope 

(10) Sagredo, p. went to receive in a ſolemn proceſſion (10). 

I [F] Formed a general league, but this was render'd 

| abortive.) Poland, Hungary, Tranfilvania, Servia, 
and Bulgaria united together, and raiſed an army, 
which was proportionable to the grandeur of their 
deſign. And to render it more effectual, they re- 
ſolved not to be anticipated, but to attack the com- 
mon enemy even in his own territories, in order to 
reſcue — of the confederates, who were oppreſſed. 
It was therefore judged proper to carry the war into the 
heart of the Ottoman Empire, becauſe they were ſe- 
cure of finding proviſions there in plenty, and of 
meeting with a great number of Chriſtians, who 
would be glad to break of their chains, and join with 
them in their attempts. This noble ſcheme was not 
only neglected, but entirely ryined by the treachery 
. of George Deſpote of Bulgaria, He divided from 
the reſt, and made a treaty with Amurat. This ef- 
fectually diſappointed all the deſigns of the league. 
The other confederates immediately endeavoured to 
ſecure themſelves every one of them by diſtin trea- 
ties, that they might not continue expoſed to the 
reſentments of the victorious Sultan. Ladiſlaus King 
of Hungary ſubmitted at laſt to the neceſſity of at- 

(17) Id. p. 112, fairs, tho' not without great reluctance (11). 

n [G] Who proved very unfortunate in his refiſtance.] 
He had reſolved to take the opportunity ot the ge- 
neral invaſion, which the Chriſtians had deſigned a- 
yr the Turks, and had raiſed a numerous army to 

upport their attempts, and to reſcue himſelf from 
the ſervitude of the Ottomans. But the league be- 
ing deſtroyed, he was left alone to oppoſe ſo formida- 
ble an enemy, and not being capable of refiſting 
him by his own ſingle force, was obliged to give 
way to the torrent. Amurat prepared therefore to 
reduce the Prince of Caramania, whoſe ruin would 
inevitably involve others, who were leſs powerful 
than him. He defeated him in ſeveral attacks ; but 
he was not contented to employ force againſt this 
unhappy Prince, but had recourſe to treachery to 
haſten his deſtruction. He diſperſed money among 
his Officers, and bribed them to his intereſt ; he made 
himſelf Maſter of his Capital, and ſeized one of his 
daughters, a Lady of admirable beauty, whom he ſa- 
crificed to the debauches of his Seraglio. She en- 
deavoured to appeaſe the rage of the Conqueror; 
ſhe conjured him to ſtop the courſe of his victories, 
and to receive one of her brothers as a pledge for 
her father's fidelity. But the tendereſt careſſes of 
this Princeſs were incapable of calming the Sultan's 
reſentments; who notwithſtanding the inclination, 
which he had for pleaſure, had a much ftronger ſtill 
for war. But the Chriſtian Princes at laſt obliged 
| him to leave the country of Caramania in order* to 
go and ſecure his own. They ſaw evidently the er- 
ror, which they had committed in breaking the 
league, ' and that they had every one of them pro- 
moted their own deſtruction by making ſeparate trea- 
ties with the common enemy. They found, that 
the loſs of Caramania would be ſoon followed by 

(22) ld. P- 114, that of Hungary and Poland (12). 

225, 116, LH] At the ſollicitation of Pope Eugenius and 
ether Chriftian Princes.) Ladiflaus being elated with 
the ſucceſs, which he had gain'd in the year 1443 by the 
prudent advice of Cardinal Julian Celarini, Legate of 


Joined 


the See of Rome in Hungary, and the aſſiſtance of 
Hunniades, was warmly ſollicited to proſecute an 
enterprize, which bad been fo fortunately begun. 
Pope Eugenius, the Venetians, the Genoeſe, and Phi- 
lip of Burgundy, offered to fit out a conſiderable fleet 
to prevent the Torks from paſſing over into Europe ; 
and John Paleologus Emperor of the Greeks, tho' 
extremely reduced, promiſed to oppoſe their pro- 
greſs in Thrace. The Prince 'of Caramania engaged 


to carry the war into Afia, while Amurat ſhould be 


attacked in Europe, where Scanderbeg would find 
him ſufficient employment. In ſhort the war was 
univerſally reſolved upon. A fleet of ſeventy gallies 
was fitted out, under the command of Cardinal Con- 
delmer the Pope's nephew, who failed to the Hel- 
leſpont in order to ſeize the ports, and hinder the 
paſſage of the Convoys. Amurat aſtoniſhed at ſo 
— ＋ a preparation againſt him, and finding 

imſelf not ſtrong enough to reſiſt ſo many Princes 
who were in league againſt him, reſolved ſeriouſly up- 
on peace, which he had been ſo much averſe to before. 
He promiſed ſecretly to George Deſpote of Servia, 
his father-in-law, whom he had deprived of his do- 
minions and his children, that if he could procure 
him peace, he would immediately reſtore them both. 
The Deſpote being prevailed upon by theſe pro- 
miſes, communicated the affair to Hunniades, who 
very eaſily agreed to it, upon the offer of 40000, or 
go000o crowns of gold, with ſeveral places, which 
he held in Hungary, the right of which would be 
diſputed with him. And he induced the King of 
Poland to conſent, who was not very much inclined 
to continue the war. Thus to the great diſſatisfac- 
tion of Cardinal Julian a truce of ten years was 
concluded upon theſe conditions; that Amurat ſhould 
poſſeſs Bulgaria ; that he ſhould reſtore all that he had 
taken in that country to thoſe, to whom it belonged 
before the war; that the priſoners ſhould be releaſed 
on both ſides, and particularly the ſons of George 
Deſpote of Servia, The Turks demanded that La- 
diſlaus ſhould ſwear upon the holy Euchariſt to ob- 
ſerve the truce ; but he was hindered by a perſon 
named Gregory, who was afterwards Biſhop of Leo- 
pold. The King therefore ſwore upon the Goſpels, 
and Amurat upon the Koran. After this Cardinal 
Condelmer, who commanded the fleet in the Hel- 
leſpont, ſent a meſſage, that there was now the 
moſt favourable opportunity imaginable to recover 
all that the Turks poſſeſſed in Europe, Amurat hav- 
ing pals'd over his troops again into Aſia agaiuſt the 
Prince of Caramania. He told Ladiſlaus likewiſe, 
that he ought to remember the promiſe, which he 
had made to the Chriltian Princes, and that he ſhould 
haſten with his army, the reſt having already ſent 
their forces. Letters alſo were received from the 
Emperor John Paleologus, who urged them to con- 
tinue the war, alledging that he had already begun 
to attack the Turks; that no conhdence was to be 


placed in the truce, which Amurat's Embaſſador had 


gned ; that upon the firſt opportunity the Turks 
would take arms again without any regard to their 
oath ;z and that he ſhould be extremely ſorry, that ſo 
proſperous a beginning ſhould prove ineffectual by a 
diſhonourable and criminal negligence. All thele re- 
monſtrances made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Princes, 
who had ſigned the truce, that they repented of it, 
thinking that they had expoſed themlelves to a gene- 
ral ridicule and contempt, after the ſolemn promile, 
which they had given to Pope Eugenius, the Empe- 
ror John „ and to all the Greeks and La- 
tins, who had already prepared the ſupplies, which 
they had engaged for. They imagined likewiſe, that 
it would be an act of great perfidiouſneſs to leave 


them expoſed to the danger, which they had je 
the 


AMU 


joined there by the European troops, whieh were much braver and better equipped. 

With this army he marched to the Plains of Varna, where was fought that famous 

battle which proved ſo fatal to the Chriſtians [1]. But in the midſt of theſe great ſuc- 

ceſſes he met with a prodigious obſtacle to his deſigns from the incomparable valour 

and conduct of Scanderbeg. We ſhall give a particular article concerning the actions 

and character of that great man, and ſhall therefore ſuſpend the entering minutely into 
F his 


61. 


re 
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them into; and beſides that there was ſome teaſon to 
break this truce with the Turks, ſince they had not 
executed all the articles of it, and had failed in re- 


C Princes might entertain concerning the violation 
% of the treaty, he abſolved them from the obliga- 
« tion of it by the authority of the Pope, whoſe 


ſtoring the priſoners and places, which they had 
ſeized,” at the time appointed. Their minds being 
thus irreſolute between the obſervation of the truce, 
and the continuance of the war, Cardinal Julian the 
Legate took the advantage of this ſuſpence, and re- 


« Legate he was.” ZEne:e Sylvius (13) tells us, that (13) Exrep. c. 
Pope Eugenius, who intereſted himſelf very much 3, % Fleury, 
in this affair, being informed of the truce made with — * 
Amurat, wrote to Cardinal Julian, that ſince it 430 — 3 


had been made without his knowledge, it was void ; elles 1726, 


preſented in ſtrong terms to the Generals of the 
Chriſtian army to what misfortunes their precipitate 
conduct had reduced them, by making a peace with 
a Nation of Infidels, at the ſame time that they had 
violated for an inconſiderable intereſt the faith and 
ſacred alliance, which they had ſworn to the Pope 
and the Chriſtian Princes, fince they would gain no- 
thing by it but the recovery of Myſia, which was 
already entirely ruined, and might eafily be retaken 
in a ſhort time ; that this — agreement with the 
Turk being prejudicial to their honour, and much 
more ſo to the intereſt of the Church, they ought 
to break it without any ſcruple, in order to adhere 
to the former contract, which they had made with 
Eugenius, John Paleologus, the Greeks and Italians. 
„Without this, continues the Legate, what anſwer 
© can you give to the Emperor of Conſtantinople, 
who agreeably to his promiſe has already taken 
* field, and waits for your army ? What can you 
anſwer to the Pope, the Venetians and Genoeſe, 
whoſe fleets are now ready; to the Burgundians, 
who thro' a warmth of zeal, which is animated 
by faith alone, have embarked long ago, and hav- 
ing paſſed thro' all the dangers of the ocean, are 
„ now ready in the Helleſpont to attack the Infi- 
« dels?“ He added, that indeed he had been pre- 
ſent at the impious truce, which was juſt before 
made with the enemies of the Chriſtian Religion, 
but that he had abſolutely condemn'd and oppoſed it 
with all his force z and that if he had not carried 
his oppoſition further, it was becauſe he had ſuffered 
himſelf to be prevailed upon by the wiſdom and au- 
thority of Hunniades. Beſides that the ſituation of 
George Deſpote of Servia had touched him with 
compaſſion. In ſhort that he had not yielded with- 
out the utmoſt reluctance, and then only that he 
might not ſeem to oppoſe the advantage of the 
Hungarians and the adjacent people, tho' he was 
well enough convinced otherwiſe of the injury, 
which the Chriſtian Religion would ſuffer from it. 
In ſhort, he exhorted them to break this alliance be- 
fore the report of their perfidiouſneſs ſhould extend 
further. And becauſe the reproach of having vio- 
lated an alliance attended by a ſolemn oath, would 
raiſe ſome ſcruples in the minds of Chriſtians, the 
Legate added, “that it was ſometimes allowed a per- 
<< ſon for the public good not to keep his promiſe, 
** when it was contrary to it; and that it was lawful 
<< upon theſe occaſions to break their faith with In- 
fidels. It is true an oath, which is juſt and found- 
ed upon equity, ought to be kept ; but that, which 
tends to, the deſtruction of a private perſon or the 
<«« public in general, ought to be conſidered as null 
„and void. A promiſe, which is unreaſonable and 
given to an Infidel, is diſpleaſing to God. Beſides 
it was more criminal to violate the ſacredneſs of 
a league, which had been made with the Pope 
and the Chriſtian Princes; and God would not 
leave ſuch a flagrant inſtance of treachery unpu- 
niſned. He aſſured them likewiſe, that it would 
be more agreeable to the Deity, and more ho- 
© nourable for the Princes to reſcue ſo many pro- 
vinces, which the Turks had uſurped the poſſeſſion 
of, from the cruel flavery, which they languiſhed un- 
« der, than to obſerve a treaty made with them to 
« the ruin of Religion; and therefore they ought 
not to omit ſo favourable an opportunity, which 
« might never offer itſelf again, And to remove 


* all ſcruples, which the King of Poland and the 


cc 
cc 
«c 


that he required King Ladiſlaus to break it, and that 
he would abſolve him from his oath. He exhorted 
likewiſe the Cardinal to uſe all his efforts both by 
entreaties or menaces, that the war might be re- 
newed ; and not to ſuffer ſo many ſchemes to continue 
without effe&. The ſpeech of the Cardinal Legate made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the whole Aſſembly, that 
nothing was heard but the cries of thoſe who inſiſt- 
ed upon war, tho' the ſucceſs of it ſeemed doubt- 
ful. They all ſaid, that it was better to die fighting 
for Religion, than to be wanting to thoſe, who were 
ſo zealoas for the preſervation of it, and thereby draw 
=_ themſelyes everlaſting ſhame and confuſion. 

e Deſpote of Servia and Hunniades did not ſeem 
to oppoſe this; the former flattering himſelf with an 
ealy victory, and the recovery of his dominions ; 
and the latter being indaced by the promiſe, which 
was given him of fixing him in the Kingdom of 
Bulgaria. A meſſenger therefore was ſent to inform 
the Emperor John Paleologus, and the Cardinal of 
Venice the Pope's nephew, who commanded the 
fleet, of their breaking the truce with the Turk. 
And then the war was renewed againſt Amurat with 
the utmoſt vigour and reſolution (14). 


Varna, where Amurat met the Chriſtian army, is a 
city of lower Meefia upon the Euxin Sea. Ladiſlaus 
had a ſtrong inclination to engage the enemy, though 
he had an impoſthumation in his left leg, which was 
very uneaſy to him; and though Cardinal Julian was 
of opinion that the army ſhould retreat to the fide of 
the mountain in order to view-the enemy's forces 
the better, and to wait till they had a more certain 
account of the fleet and of the Greeks. A great 
many others were of the ſame opinion, but Hunni- 
ades and George the Deſpote replied, that they knew 
the forces of the Turks ; that their army was always 
repreſented to be much more numerous than it really 
was; and that though ali the Turkiſh Empire was 
collected together, yet the Hungarians, wnoſe va- 
lour was ſufficiently known, would have nothing to 
fear from them. Thus upon their raſh advice it was 
reſolved to engage them the day following. But when 
the two armies were drawn out, Hunniades was ſo 
aſtoniſhed at the prodigious number of ſoldiers whom 
they were to contend with, that he adviſed Ladiſlaus 
to retire, and not hazard a battle. That King replied, 
that his counſel was now too late ; that it was much 
better to riſque a battle with courage, than to be- 
take themſelves to a diſhonourable flight; and re- 
2 him in a very warm manner with the 
ſting expreſſions, which he had made uſe of the 
day before, he gave orders for every one to be ready 
in arms. Hunniades marſhalled the army in battle, 
which conſiſted only of eighteen or twenty thouſand 
men; whereas the Turks had above ſixty thouſand, 
or, as ſome authors tell us, a hundred thouſand ſol- 
diers. The battle was fought-the tenth of Novem- 
ber, on the Eve of St. Martin. Both ſides exerted 
themſelves with the utmoſt bravery for a long time. 
The front of the Chriſtiag army having routed that 
of the Turks, Amurat was ſo confounded, that he te- 
ſolved immediately to betake himſelf to flight, which 
he would _ have done, if his officers had not 
prevented him, by ſeizing his horſe's bridle, and 
threatning to kill him, if he did not ſhew more re- 
ſolution. The battle therefore was renewed, and 
the victory appeared doubtful for a long time, till at 
far the Turks. The Chriſtians over- 


(14) Fleury, p. 
[1] Which proved ſo fatal to the Chriſtians.] 430, Sc 
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his Hiſtory, t 


* He choſe out of the Albanians only eight thauſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe; and 
with this little body of men, with the advantage of the mountains and narrow paſſes - 
which that country is full of, he defeated four prodigious atmies which Amurat ſent 
againſt him. The firſt was commanded by Ali, and this defeat would have been of 
vaſt advantage to the Chriſtians if they had made uſe of it Xl. The ſecond army was 
commanded by Feriſbeg, and the two others by Muſtapha Baſſa. Amurat aſcribing 
this il] ſucceſs to the want of courage or conduct in his 
gainſt him in perſon with a formidable army. He took ſeveral places, but this coft 

im more ſoldiers than che loſs of a battle. He was attended in this ex 
ſon Mahomet, whoſe valour as well as his birth had engaged him to give him a ſhare 
in the Empire. In the ſecond campaign the two Sultans prepared to beſiege Croye, 
the capital of Albania; but that they might not be interrupted in their deſigns, they 
made a treaty with the Venetians, in which it was exprefly ſtipulated, that they ſhould 
not have any correſpondence with Scande 
treaty with ; ] | 
means fortunate for the Turks; for Amurat having ſeen part of his army deſtroyed by 2% 4 
the unexpected attacks of Scande 
Albania purſued him, and cut to 
Amurat chagrin'd with this ill ſucceſs, and diſabled with the infirmities of old age, fel] 
whelmed with the prodigious number of the enemy 
fought as they retreated, when Ladiſlaus, hurried on yu to the beaſts and birds (16). 
by the fire of youth, threw himſelf into the thickeſt bl 
t of the battle, notwithſtanding the efforts of fortunes; a 
Las to ſtop him, and fought kis way through 
tilt he came to the body of the Janizaries * a 
hill, where Amurat was encam His horſe was 
killed under him; and this young Prince being aban- 
doned and trodden under foot, loſt his life, being then from it in ſome reſpects. 
but twenty years of age. The enemy, who till then 
had deſpaired of the victory, reſumed their courage, 
* — „ — _—_ gg an pv 
His. relates (15), t murat in nning o 
— — battle Pt his ſoldiers put to flight, took — of his 


apud Fleury, p. boſom the treaty which he made with the Chriſti- 
2 ak ans, and opening it, and lifting up his eyes to hea- 
1 ha 4.7 ven, cried out, Behold, O Jeſus Chriſt, the league 
* which the Chriſtians have made with me, and have 
ſeorn ta by thy ſacred name; if thou art 4 God, re- 

venge the wrong done to thy name and me. No ſooner 

had he ſaid this, as that author tells us, but the Chri- 
ſtian army began to give way. It is certain, that if 
Hunniades had imitated the valour of Ladiſlaus, 
Amurat would have loſt his life and the Empire of 
Greece that very day; but the Hiſtorians inform us, 
that as ſoon as he ſaw the Enſigns of the Chriſtians 
retire, he retreated from the battle with 6000 men, 
as well Hungarians as Valachians, and fled without 
acquainting the King, before the victory had abſolute- 
declared itſelf in favour of the Turks. Perhaps 

m his great experience, which he had gained by 
the variety of actions, in which he had been engag- 
ed, he foreſaw, that there was no longer any hope, 
and choſe to ſave part of the army rather than loſe 
the whole. King Ladiſlaus having been killed, Amu- 
rat ordered him to be interred with a great deal of 
honour in the place where the battle had been 
fought, and erected a kind of pillar at the foot of his 
tomb, upon which was inſcribed an account of all 
the actions of this brave young Prince, whoſe me- 
rits deſerved a much longer life. The Deſpote of 
Servia was one of the firſt who fled, when he found 
that his ſoldiers met with a warm oppoſition. Hun- 
niades flying towards Hungary was taken priſoner 
in Valachia, but was ſoon after ſet at liberty, and 
received ſeveral preſents; upon which he cofitinued 
his journey to Hungary, in order to prevent any tu- 
mylt, which might be occaſioned by Ladiſlaus's death. 
Cardinal Julian was likewiſe killed in this battle ; but 
there ate different accoufits of his death; and it is uncer- 
tain, whether he loſt his life in the field, or as he 
fled, or whether he was drowned in paſſing the Da- 
nube by the weight of the gold, which he had about 
him. Some writers tell us, that as he fled after the 
loſs of the battle, he fell into the hands of ſome 
Hungarian robbers, who diſcovering him as he' was 
watering his horſe in a pond, and imagining that 
he had gold about him, made him alight, and killed 


hough it is connected with that of Amurat. He recovered by ſtratagetn 
(x) Sagredo, Þ Albania, which the Sultan had ſeized upon the death of his father John Caſtriot 


rbeg ; and with the ſame view he renewed the 
ohn de Laſtic the Grand Maſter of Rhodes (þ). But this ſiege was by no (+) vert, 4, 


rbeg, was obliged at laſt to retire. The Prince © py lib. 6, 
pieces the greateſt part of the rear of his army.“ Frs, 1726. 


follow them; when the Biſhops of Stiigonia and 


800. 


enerals, reſolved to march a- 


Ition-by his 


2+ p. 462. 


ſick, 


and ſtripp' him, leaving his body naked, and ex- 
Authors have (16) Gobe hn. 
amed him extremely, as the cauſe of all theſe miſ- He Conne. 
it is certain, that he was the occaſion — * Enes 
of the rupture of the league, which had been ſworn — off 
to in a folemn manner, and conſequently of the loſs FEY 
of almoſt all the army. This is Mr. Fleury's account 
of this important battle ; but Sagredo differs a little 
He writes in a manner 
much more favourable to the character of Hunniades ; 
and tells us, that this General marſhall'd the Chriſtian 
army to the greateſt advantage, and that he charged 
Caraz Beglierbeg of Aſia with prodigious vigour and 
killed him. His death occaſioned ſuch a diſorder in 
the left wing, that the Afiatics fled ; and this threw 
Amurat into ſuch deſpair, that he was reſclved to 


Varadin with the principal Lords of Hungary and 
Poland, being jealous of the glory of Hunniades, were 
unwilling that he alone ſhould have the honour of that 
victory, and Thoſe rather to periſh, than to conquer 
under the command of that General. They urged 
the young King to attack the right wing, where 
Amurat fought in perſon with his Janizaries; and 
his death ruined the ſucceſs, which would have other- 
wiſe attended the Chriſtians. Hunniades endeavour- 
ed very reſolutely to recover the King's body, but 
in vain ; and therefore retired ſword in hand in good 
order with the troops, which remained (17). Sa- (17) Sapredo, 5. 
pr tells ug likewiſe, that Amurat went over the 119, 120, K 
eld of battle, and ſurveyed the dead bodies with 
the utmgſt pleaſure; and turning to Aſab Beg ob- 
ſerved to him, that among the prodigious number 
who were killed, there were very ſew, who were 
advanced in years. Aſab replied, that if there had 
been many perſons, who were not young among, 
them, they would not have left their trenches, and 
expoſed themſelves to the loſs of a battle, when they 
had the victory in their hands. Amurat ordered La- 
diſlaus's head to be fixed upon a pole, and then to 
be ſent to Burſa, where it was carried about in tri- 
umph (18). The ſame Hiſtorian obſerves, that the (18) 14 p. 124, 
loſs of this battle was greatly occaſioned by the 125. 
treachery of the Deſpote of Servia, and the diſu- 
nion between the Hungarians and Polanders (19). (10) 1% P. 420 
[K] Of vaſt advantage to the Chriſtians, if they **7: 
had made uſe of it.] After Scanderbeg's firſt victory 
he entered the enemy's country, and laid it waſte, 
and deſtroyed all who yentured to oppoſe him. At 
the ſame time Ladiſlaus King of Hungary having re- 
ſolved to make war upon Amurat, 3 this Prince 
to aſſiſt him, He haſtened thither immediately at the 
head of ten thouſand Albanians, who were choice 
ſoldiers 5 but he found that Saccovichio Deſpote of 
Servia had ſecured all the paſſages, ſo that it was im- 
poſſible for him to join the Chriſtian army, In the 
mean while advice was þrought to Adrianople of the 
defeat of Ali, which exaſperated the Sultan extremely 
6. againlt 


8 


azainſt Scanderbeg. If the Chriſtians had eferted 
themſelves upon this occaſion, and given proper aſ- 
fiance to this General, they might have reſcued 
themſelves from the oppreſſion which they laboured 
under. But there were only the Republick of Venice, 
Alphonſo King of Arragon, and ſome other neigh- 
bouring Princes, whoſe forces were inconſiderable, 
who aflifted Scanderbeg, and all the reſt neglefted to 
ſupport him, though by their aid, a man of his in- 
comparable valour and conduct, would have defeated 

(40) idem, p. all oppoſition from the Turks (20). 

136. [L] He died.) When he found after a general aſ- 
ſault that he was incapable of taking Croye, he aſ- 
ſembled all his chief officers in his tent, and com- 
plained of their want of courage, and of fortune, 
which had engaged him at that age to put his glory 
in competition with a little Prince, and to loſe the 
forces of the Ottoman Empire under the walls of a 
place, which was conſiderable for nothing but the 
reputation which it had gained by ſo unfortunate an 
occaſion. That he had ſpent in vain five months 
ſince he had entered Albania; and that after having 


note (CJ. 


[A] To ftrangle five of his brothers.] He ordered 
this to be executed the very day that he was crown- 
ed. Sagredo has a thonght upon this occaſion, which 
is an inſtance of that falſe wit, which too many of the 
Italian Writers affect even in the moſt ſerious ſub- 

(ij Pag. 243. Jets. © Thele unhappy victims, ſays he (1), may 
juſtly be, ſtyled Princes of the Blood, becauſe they 
« are deſtined to ſhed their blood in order to ſecure 
te the Prince upon the throne.” It is a piece of 
good fortune to be born the eldeſt ſon at Conſtan- 
tinople, and it isa crime to be a younger brother. 
The former is born to live and reign, and all the 
reſt to periſh by the bow-ſtring. The Turks apolo. 
gize for this act of cruelty by alledging, that this is 
a ſure method to prevent a civil war. This policy 
is extremely ſhocking, tho? at the ſame time it is of 
great advantage under their form of government. 
The eldeſt of Amurat's five brothers was' not eight 
years of age. Amurat, who made pretence to a pro- 
digious regard for Religion, would not give orders 
for deſtroying the Imperial Family, till he had asked 
the opinion of the Mufti ; who anſwered, that this 
act was not only allowable, but even neceſſary, and 
that he ought to permit it out of reſpect to the in- 
tereſt of the Empire and the tranquillity of the go- 
vernment, Theſe five unfortunate Princes were bu- 
ried the next day with their father Selim in the 

(2) idem, pax. moſque of St. Sophia (2). 
243, 244; and [I] Declared his reſolution of governing himſelf.) 
Vanel, p. 102, He let them know, that he had very little inclina- 
103. tion to the exerciſes of his body; that he was not 
fond of hunting, or diverſion with his mutes, and 
that he had no other pleaſure but in the converſa- 
| tion with his women in the ſeraglio, or, as Vanel 
(3) Pay, 10 tells us (3) contrary to Sagredo's account, in the ſee- 
n ing the odd humours of his buffoons. He ſhewed the 
defire which he had to adminiſter juſtice to his 
ſubjects, and ordered that they ſhould not be hinder'd 
from bringing their complaints to him. And that 
he might know what patled in the city, he com- 
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fick, and was carfied to Adrianople, where having languiſhed five or ſix months, he 
died [LI the 11th of February 1451, being ſeventy five years of age, according to ſome (2) Fleury, Ig. 
authors, and eighty five, according to others, and in the thirty firſt year of his reign, %% 1». 119. 


The Greeks commend him for his juſtice ; and it is obſerved to his honour, that he al- edir, Braxcle, | 
ways kept the treaties which he made with the utmoſt fidelity (i). | . #726; 


FAMURAT III, the ſixteenth Emperor of the Turks, and the moſt formidable 
enemy of the Chriſtians, was the eldeſt ſon of Selim II, and ſucceeded his father in the 
year 1575, and of the Hegira 983 (a). He was a man of a low ſtature, but of 1 
prodigious warmth of temper, which frequently urged him to commit acts of the 7e 
reateſt cruelty. He had a peculiar veneration for his mother, and was extremely — Ps 
(0) See the Arti- Fond of his wife, who was a Venetian Lady of the houſe of Baffo (h). The firſt thing? os; 
ce ACHMET, he did was to ſtrangle five of his brothers [A]. He then declared his reſolution of $7500, Fife 
governing himſelf [B], and determined upon a war, againſt Perfia, being induced to le 
it by a pretended viſion [CJ. Upon this he ſent Muſtapha Baſſa at the head of a+ © >< 
hundred and fifty thouſand men againſt that nation, who defeated the Perſians, and 
took Tifflis, and fortified Chaos. At the fame time the Tartars made an irruption into 


_ Chriſtian Princes, for which purpoſe he employed 


! 
obliged Greece to ſubmit to him, and triumphed over 
Hungaria, he ſaw himſelf at the cloſe of his life be- 
come the object of contempt to a Prince of the Epi- 
rots. He ſpoke this with prodigious vehemence and 
warmth, and he was poſſeſſed with ſuch a violent 
fit of rage ahd indignation, that he was ſeized with 
a fever that very moment. It attacked this conqueror 
in the midſt of his army; but though it weakened 
his body, yet it had no effect upon his mind; for 
even when he was juſt ready to expire, he was con- 
certing ſchemes for new conqueſts. He told the 
Mufti's ſon, who aſſiſted him in his lat moments, 
that his great age, and the ancafineſs which he la- 
boured under, were the cauſe that he was tired of 
living, but not of conquering ; and that he had leſs 
pain in diſengaging himſelf from the world, than 
from victory (21) ; or, as Vanel repreſents it (22), (21) 14-p.145; 
that on account of the inconveniences of old age, he 74 Ng. 5; 
was well pleaſed to find himſelf near his end; and mY 
that he ſhould have left this world without any re- 


gret, if he could have ſeen Croye in his poſſeſſion be- 
fore he died. | 


foire Generale des 
1698 ; and 


„I. 8. tom. 


Perſia, 


manded that the | ag of his Seraglio ſhould be open 
to thoſe, who had a commyſſion to bring intelligence 
to him. He kept ſpies in the dominions of the 


Jews particularly, and among the reſt a Spaniard, 
whoſe name was Lopez, who diſcovered to him the 
ſecrets and deſigns of Pope Sixtus V, and the other 
Princes of Italy. He declared, that he would not 
depend upon his Miniſters, and ſaid, that he confider'd 
them as the ſpectacles of Sovereigns, which were 
indeed of ſervice to thoſe, who were ſhort-fighted, 
but were entirely uſeleſs to a Prince, whole eyes 
were good enough to manage his own affairs. The 
Grand Vizir and the other Baſſas, who were uneaſy 
to ſee their Princes exerciſe their authority in ſo in- 
dependent a manner, and wanted to be the ſole inſtru- 
ments of government, diverted him from theſe ge- 
nerous reſolutions, and prevented him from appear- 
ing often out of the Seraglio, for fear that ſome me- 
morial or other ſhould be prefented againſt them- 
ſelves ; and would not ſuffer any perſon to enter the 
Seraglio, except thoſe, who were abſolutely devoted | 
to their intereſt (4). (4) 1d. p. 246} 
C] Determined upon war againſt Perſia, being in- 247 Vanel, pg 
duced to it by a pretended Vifn | A Preacher, whoſe + 
name was Sciac, who was very- zealous againſt the 
ſect of Ali or the Perſians, and uſed to come frequent- 
ly to the Seraglio, told Amurat one Day, that the 
night before he had dreamt, that his Highneſs had 
triumph'd in Perſia, and that he had ſeen theſe words 
written in large characters upon the gate of the Di- 
van, Feta Agen, that is, 1 Congueror of Perſia. 
This viſion was a motive ſufficient to engage the Sultan 
ina war with the Sophi (5). This expedition was reſolv'd (5) Vanel, pag. 
upon and publiſh'd without calling a Council; the 195; and Sa- 
horſe-tail was expoſed according to the uſual cuſtom; edo, P. 249. 
and a very powerful army raiſed ; avaſt quantity of 
proviſions was prepared, and every thing provided 
r to the difficulty of the enterprize (6). (6) Sagredo, 
ut it will not be improper to conſider here the id. 
7Q ſtato 
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edo pag. P 


Vane], Ps 
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(7) 
Ml 


[8) idem, ibid. 


(% Adem, pay. 
A g- 


vigoroully the incurſions of the Turks. 
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erſia, and the Sophi marched in perſon to oppoſe the progreſs of the Turks (e). 
and the ſame 

L Amurat then ſent Sinan Baſſa to ſucceed Muſtapha 
in the command of the army in Perſia, who died of regret for not being made Grand 
Vizir [E]. In 1580 the Grand Vizir Sinan was deſirous of a peace with Perſia, that 
he might have an opportunity of returning to Conſtantinople, where he treated all the 
Chriſtian Embaſſadors with a great deal of contempt and ſeverity (4). In the year (4) ten, yg 
1581 Amurat received an Embaſſador from the King of Poland to ſollicit the liberty 277. 


This happened in the year 1579 
aſſaſſinated at Conſtantinople 12 


ear Mahomet the Grand Vizir was 


of a Nobleman of that nation; and another from Don Antonio of Portugal, to defire 


his aſſiſtance againſt King _— 
ſent to him the ſame year, one 


IT of Spain (e). Two other Embaſſies were likewiſe (+) teen, pap. 
rom the King of Fez, to ſollicit his aid, leſt Portugal *7* 275 


ſhould fall into the hands of the Spaniards (/); and the other from Perſia to negotiate 


a peace, but without ſucceſs (g). In 1582 he made a magnificent feaſt on account of 


ſtate of Perſia at that time, which will give a light 
to the affairs between the Turks and that country. 
That Kingdom had continued peaceable during the 
reign of Tachmas, who avoided all occafions of break- 
ing with the Turks, and even conſented to the de- 
molition of the caſtle of Chars in order to avoid a 
war. His eldeſt ſon Iſmael, who was of a different 
opinion, entered the Ottoman Dominions in 1566 
with twelve thouſand horſe, without the knowledge 
of his father, took the city of Veta, and cut in pieces 
ſeveral troops, who endeavoured to oppoſe him. Tach- 
mas was ſo exaſperated at this, that in order to give 
ſatisfaction to the Sultan, he ſhut up his ſon in a caſtle, 
where he detained him ſeveral years, and even de- 
clared Kaidar or Chaidar his third ſon ſucceſſor to his 
Crown. Aſter the death of Tachmas the face of af- 
fairs was changed ; Iſmael, who was beloved by the 
troops was ſet at liberty, and raiſed a ſtrong army, 
with which he marched to the Capital to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Crown. Kaidar oppoſed him, but being 
killed in battle, Iſmael was proclaimed King at the 
age of forty two years. He had a natural averſion to 
the Turks, and his impriſonment had enraged him the 
more againſt them, becauſe they had contributed very 
much to it. He invited all the Chriſtian Princes to 
enter into a league with him, and defired them to 
ſupply him with canons and canoniers ; but he could 
not obtain them. However it would have been very 
eaſy to have aſſiſted him by means of the Portugueze, 
who were Maſters of a great many Provinces in the 
Eaſt Indies, or by the way of Muſcovy ; and by thus 
continuing the war with Perfia, the Turks might 
have been _— from attacking the Chriſtians. 
But none of the Princes concerned ever reflected up- 
on this. Iſmael ſent no Embaſſador to the port to 
acquaint the Sultan with his acceſſion to the Crown, 
pretending that it was Amurat's buſineſs to ſend to 
congratulate him upon that occzſion. Nay he gave 
orders to all his Governors of the Frontiers to oppoſe 
Amurat was 
offended at this conduct of his, and confirmed in his 
reſolution of making war upon that country. Iſmael's 
reign was very ſhort ; the Grandees of his Court be- 
ing diſpleaſed that he ſhould follow the Se& of Omar, 
reſolved to remove him; and procured him to be 
poiſoned by his Siſter Periancono (7), or Alſuana, as 
Sagredo calls her, who was very zealous for the Sect 
of Ali. After his death Mahomet Codabanda was 
placed upon the Throne. The Emirs of Perfia ſoon 
repented of this election, becauſe he had none of the 
virtues of his brother Iſmael. He had the hairs of 
his eyebrows ſo long, that they covered his eyes, and 
for that reaſon he was called Codabanda, which in 
the Perſian language fignifies blind (8). This new 
King was no ſooner upon the Throne, but he reſolved 
to remove Periancono his fiſter, who had endeavoured 
to ſeize all the royal authority, and to leave him no- 
thing but the ſhadow of power. He ſent therefore 
to Miriza Salmas, the moſt conſiderable of the Emirs, 
that he ſhould bring him his ſiſter's head. Miriza 
obey'd this order, and having ſtabb'd the Princeſs, 
went to the King with the chief men of his Faction. 
Sahamal and Lentiogli, Princes of Georgia, who had 
been the principal confidents of Periancono, being 
informed of her death, retired to the mountains of 
Armenia, for fear leſt the new King ſhould put them 
to death. Amurat hearing of theſe changes in Per- 
ſia, thought that it was a proper opportunity to con- 
quer that Kingdom, and therefore gave orders for the 
neceſſary preparations (9), cho he depended leſs up- 


the 


on the ſtrength of his own forces, than the weakneſs 


of the Sophi (10). ( 
[D] Mahomet the Grand Vizir was aſſaſſinated at p. 


Conftantinople.) This Miniſter, who was very zealous 
for the intereſt of his Maſter, had reſolved to disband 
ſome of the troops, which he judged unneceſſary upon 
the frontiers of Europe fince the peace, which had 
been concluded with the Chriſtian Princes. One of 
the Spahis exaſperated at being deprived of his Ti- 
mar, formed a reſolution to kill him, but met with 
great difficulties to execute his deſign. It was dan- 
2 to attempt this in the Seraglio, and very dif- 

cult to do it in his own palace, the gates of which 
were conſtantly kept by Porters, who would not 
ſuffer him to enter. This ſerved only to aggravate 


his reſentment, to gratify which he diſguiſed himſelf 


like a Dervis. The doots. of great men's houſes are 
always open to perſons of that character, who are 
never hindered from going into them to ask alms. 
The Porter ſuffered the Spahi to enter, but he could 
not obtain leave to go into the Grand Vizir's apart- 
ment, where there were ſeveral perſons of figure. 
Upon this he complained in ſo loud a manner, that 
Mahomet heard him, and ordered that he ſhould be 
brought in. The pretended Dervis came near him, 
and preſented a petition ; and while the Vizir was 
reading it, he ſtruck a knife into his belly. The Vizir 
drew out his dagger, to revenge the wound, which 
he had received, but his ſtrength fail'd him, and he 


fell down dead upon the ſpot (11), He was well ad- (11) vane, 5. 
vanced in age, but of ſo vigorous and healthy a con- 112, 113; and 
ſtitution, that if it had not been for this accident he Sagredo, pag. 


might have lived for many years longer. Amurat or- 
dered the aſſaſſin to be quartered alive. The Grand 
Vizir's death was extremely regretted, he having 
ſerved ſeveral Sultans; and the Seals were given to 
Achmet Baſſa (1 2). 

LE] Did for the regret of not being made Grand Vi 
Zir.] After the death of Achmet, Muſtapha execut- 
ed that office by commiſſion, but could never obtain 
the Seals for himſelf. Sinan Baſſa, who commanded 
the army in Perſia, aſpired to that poſt, and the Sul- 
tan declared in his favour. This touch'd Multapha 
ſo ſenſibly, that being found dead one night, it was 
reported that he had poiſoned himſelf. His domeſtics 
ſaid, that his death was occaſioned by his having eaten 
too liberally, which occaſioned an apoplexy in the 
night. In ſhort it was obſerved, that he was guilty 
of eating to exceſs not only the night in which be 
died, but at all other times. His Chancellor was 


put to the queſtion, who declared that his Maſter 


had two millions of ready money, and directed to the 
place where it was hid. This was part of the ſpoils, 


60 1der 
313, 35+ 
(F) 14. 
289. oa, 
o) Sapredo, 
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261, 262. 
(12) Sagredo, 
p. 263. 
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P. 291 
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9. 299 
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which he had brought from the Iſle of Cyprus (13): (x3) vane!, 2. 
Sagredo ſays, that his ſudden death was a puniſhment 114 ; Sagrees, 
from God, and that he could expect nothing leſs p. 0 30 


aſter the cruelty, which he had been guilty of in 
cauling Bragadin and other Chriſtians to be flea'd 
alive, and ordering the heads of thoſe who were dead 
to be cut off, However he excuſed the barbarities, 
which he had been guilty of in that Kingdom, by al- 
ledging the ſecret orders, which Selim had ſent him 
in writing, All this treaſure of his was carried to 
the Haſna (14); and as the Sultan was ſeeing it pals 
along thro' a window, he was ſeized with an N. 
tic fit, and fell down, and hurt his face. Sagre 

obſerves upon this occalion(15), that Crowns do not 
en thoſe, who wear them, fr cen W i of the 


{14) vVand, }- 
1155 Sagred0, 
0 p. 266, calls r 
the Caſ4. 
(15) 5 26" 


6) 1dem, pag. 
313, 514 


(16) Sagredo, 
p. 291-299. 
Vanel, p. 124, 
25, 126. 


(17) Sagredo, 
P. 299. 


(18) Pag. 301. 


al France and Venice. 


Il 
that O 


A M u 


the ceremony of the circumciſion of his eldeſt ſon 7 FJ. In 1583 Queen 
Elizabeth of England ſent an Embaſſy to him [G]; and the 1a 
tween the Turks and Venetians was very near being renewed on account of a Turkiſh 
which had been taken by Gabriel Emo; but this was prevented by 
fficer, and teſtoring the prize. Oſman the Turkiſh General being defeated by 
the Sophi of Perſia's ſon, Amurat reſolved to ſend the Grand Vizir Sinan again to 
command his armies there, but the latter making uſe of all the pretences imaginable” 
to continue at Conſtantinople, and urging the Sultan himſelf to 
veſted of his poſt of Vizir [H], and the ſeals given to Sciaus Ba 
inconſtant humour was very prejudicial to his affairs (i); and he ſhewed an inſtance of 313. 3 


me year the war be- 
niſhing 


go in perſon, was di- 
(). 


uncommon cruelty by ordering an Embaſſador from Poland to be cut to pieces with all 


F] The cerinony of the Circumciſion of bis elde 
4 22 B 001 a million and an half of ola 
out of his Haſna to be employed in the expences of 
it, that it might be performed with all the magnifi- 
cence imaginable. This is one of the chief ceremo- 
nies of the Turkiſh Religion, which is derived from 
that of the Jews. They pretend that it has the ſame 
virtue as Baptiſm among Chriſtians, and that without 
this there is no poſſibility of ſalvation. He acquaint- 
ed the Baſſas with his intention, who were of opinion, 
that in order to render this ceremony more auguſt, 
and worthy of the grandeur of their Sovereign, he 
ſhould inform the Chriſtian Princes of it, that they 
might ſent Embaſſadors extraordinary in honour of 
this ſolemnity, They acquainted the Emperor, the 
Kings of France and Poland, and the Republic of 
Venice. All theſe powers ſent perſons of the high- 
eſt rank thither. The Senate of Venice choſe Giaco- 
mo Soranzo Procurator of St. Mark; who at the 
audience which he had of Sinan the Grand Vizir, 
received great complaints of the incurſions, which 
the Knights of Malta made upon the Turkiſh Domi- 
nions. The Feaſts on account of the Circumciſion 
began the ſecond of June, and were not-concluded 
till the twenty firſt. The Hippodrome, where the 
horſe-races uſed to be kept, was appointed for the 
place of this ceremony. The twelfth of that month 
Mahomet came out of the Seraglio with a prodigious 
concourſe of people, and was circumciſed by Maho- 
met Baſſa, the Surgeon in chief. This Prince was not 
then above ſeventeen years of age, and tho' his father 
did not allow him much liberty, yet he ſhewed not- 
withſtanding his youth, that he had very violent 

aſſions. He fell in love with a ſlave belonging to 
his mother, and attempted to enter by force in the 
night into the women's apartment. An eunuch en- 
deavoured to reſiſt him, but this coſt him his life, 
for Mahomet killed him with a dagger. His mother 
in order to extinguiſh this paſſion of his for that ſlave, 
commanded her to be thrown into the ſea, tho” ſhe 
was then big with child by him. But he reſented this 
ſo highly, that he was imprudent enough to ſay, 
that he would kill his mother out of revenge for that 
injury; ſo that Amurat was obliged to reprimand him 
in a very ſevere manner (16). His father and the 
Baſſas made him very noble preſents after his circum- 
ciſion (17). | | 

G] Aucen Elizabeth of England ſent an Embaſſy.] 
This was the firſt Embaſſy, which that Kingdom ever 
ſent to the Turks. This Queen, who, as Sagredo 
obſerves (18), in the Government of her Kingdoms ſure 
paſſed the greateſt Men, and raiſed herſelf above her 
ſex, ſent ſhips into the Eaſt; and as the wars, which 
the Venetians carried on againſt the Port, had pre- 
vented them from continuing their voyages ſo fre- 
quently as they deſired, the Engliſh enter'd into the 
Meditetranean, failed to the Levant, and went to 
Zant and Cephalonia to load raifins, which the Vene- 
tians imported before into their country; where a 
great quantity was conſumed. Queen Elizabeth, 
who knew the profit, which her ſubjects might reap 
from this trade, reſolved to eſtabliſh it, tho? her King- 
dom was at a vaſt diſtance from Conſtantinople. This 
Embaſly was by no means agreeable to the Miniſters 
The former remonſtrated in 


the ſtrongeſt terms to the Grand Vizir what an in- 


jury would be done to his Maſter, if they received 
the Engliſh, and urged the privileges, which France 
had always enjoyed, and the ancient correſpon- 
dence, which had been between that Crown and the 
Port. The Grand Vizir replied, that the Port was 
called ſo only, becauſe it was open equally to the 
whole world; that it was not juſt to exclude the 


his 


Engliſh without any manner of reaſon. That the 
Turks had made it a law to themſelves to live amica- 
bly with thoſe; who ſought their friendſhip, and in 
bad terms with thoſe, who render'd themſelves un- 
worthy of it; and that tho“ they made war againſt 
their enemies, they knew how to treat their friends 
well. The Embatfadot of France not being able to 
obtain the diſmiſſion of the Engliſh Embaffador, as 
he defired, infiſted, that at leaft the Engliſh ſhips; 
which came to Conſtantinople, ſhould bear the co- 
lours of France. The Engliſh Embaſſador oppoſed 
this with great vigour, and ſaid, that his Queen was 
ſo powerfyl, that ſhe would not' depend upon any 
perſon ; that ſhe would rather renounce all, corre- 
ſpondence with the Port, than do any thing, 
which might be prejudicial to her dignity. That ſhe 
demanded, that the ſea ſhould be free to her ſhips, 
and that they might fail under her colours without 
being under any obligation or dependence. This 
Miniſter underſtood how to manage bis negotiation 
in ſuch a manner, and repreſented to the Turks the 
advantages which they would gain by the trade, which 
he wanted to eſtabliſh, that they immediately agreed 


to his propoſals (19). Sagredo ſays (20), that zheſe (19) Sagredo, 

of P+ 301, 302, 
303; Vanel, p. 

126, 127. 

(20) P. 303. 


Infidels are like hounds; they diſcover the ſmell 
money at a diſtance ; ſo that the preſents of the Eng- 
liſh, and the profit, which they expected from that na- 
tion, made them prefer this new alliance to their an- 
cient ones. This trade encreaſed afterwards every 
day. This artful Queen, ſays the ſame Hiſtorian, 
took part of the trade of the North from the Hanſe- 
towns, Which they had before carried on alone, She 
formed trading companies, to which ſhe gave pecu- 
liar exemptions and privileges. She prohibite 
exportation of wool out of her Kingdom, and eſta- 
bliſhed woollen manufactures, which was a great loſs 
to the Venetians. She applied herſelf to the trade 
of Africa, and formed Companies for that of the 
Canaries, Guinea, and the Indies, The wats having 
vented the Venetians from ſending Conſuls to the 
orts of the Levant, the Engliſh fixed themſelves 
there, and particularly at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and Alexandria, whither they carry lead, tin, 


ſee), and iron, from whence they make a particular 
advantage (21). 


the Turks had never made any conſiderable progreſs 
in Perſia, unleſs their Sultans went themſelves thither 
in perſon. That he ought to leave the Seraglio, ſince 
victories were not to be found there, but only in the 
open field ; and that if he deſired to follow the ex- 
amples of his anceſtors he ſhould abandon his miſ- 
treſſes, and purſue ſuch methods, as would raiſe his 
character. The Sultan was ſurprized at this bold re- 
monſtrance, which perſons of his rank can very ſel- 
dom hear with patience. But what exaſperated him till 


more againſt Sinan, was the apprehenſion, which the 


favourite Ladies of the Seraglio inſpired Amurat with, 
when they inflauated to him, that this Miniſter int 
order to court the favour of the 
who were by no means ſond of the Sultan, becauſe 
he was not of that warlike diſpoſition as his predeceſ- 
ſors, had a defign to draw him from Conſtantinople, 
to place his ſon Mahomet upon the throne. Amurat 
was ſo ſenſibly affected with this, that he deprived Si- 
nan of his 


even have put him to death, if his wife had not in- 
terceded with the Ladies of the Seraglio. His eldeſt 


ſon likewiſe was removed from a Government, which (22) Sagredo, 


had been conferred upon him (za). 


But Amurat's (+) idem, pag. 


the 


[H] Divefted of the poſt of Vizir.) He had told * r 
Amurat, that it appeared from many paſt inſtances, that Vanel, p. 127. 


ople and the army, 


ignities, and reduced him to the ſtate 
of a Maſul or man without employment, and would 


311, 3123 


el, p. 131. 
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m) 1Jem, pag. 
338, 339. 
Idem, Pag. 


* 
© Idern, Page. 


(p) 1dem, pag. 
347, 348, 349» 
350. 


(%) Id. p. 374. 


(r) Idem, pag. 
379, 380. 


(az) Sagredo, 
314, 3155 
anel, p. 133. 


( Vanel, p. 
9 158 ; Sa- 


gredo, p. 360, 
361. 
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his retinue [7]. Upon Oſman's return from Perſia in 1584, he was received with prodigi- 
ous honour by Amurat, whom he adviſed to make peace with the Sophi, and was 


made Grand Vizir 2 
1585 Oſman routed 


marched into Perſia, where he took Tauris, and built a caſtle there, and was killed in 


a battle with the Perſians, in which the Turks were defeated (1). 


Amurat was con- 


founded at this lofs, though to amuſe the Foes he pretended that the victory was on 


their ſide, and raiſed another army, whic 


Ferat Baſſa (m). The Turks threw ſupplies into Tauris, which was beſieged by the 
Perſians (u), but attempting it the ſecond time in 1588 were defeated by the latter (o). 


However the Sophi was deſirous of a truce, in order to oppoſe U 


c King of the 


Afiatic Tartars, who had made an irruption into his dominions, and for that purpoſe 
ſent a Prince of the royal blood with four conſiderable Lords of his Kingdom to Con- 
ſtantinople, who procured a truce (p), In 1589 there was a peace made between the 
Turks and Perſians, which was very diſadvantageous to the latter [X. About the ſame 
time Amurat invented new methods of increaſing his revenues [L]. Sinan the Grand 
Vizir propoſed ſeveral ſchemes of new conqueſts to him, but his avarice prevented him 
from regarding them () [M]. In 1590 Rodolphus the Emperor of Germany, who 
had more vigour and reſolution than his predeceſſor Maximilian, recalled the Embaſſa- 
dors, who were carrying to Amurat the tribute of Hungary; upon which the Grand 
Vizir ordered the Emperor's Embaſſadors to be ſeiz'd (7). The ſame year Aſſan Baſh, 


notwithſtanding the truce between the Emperor and the Turks, had made incurſions 


into Croatia, and beſieg'd Siſech, which occaſioned a battle between him and the Chri- 


* 
* 


N Ordering an Embaſſador from Poland to be cut 
to pieces with all his vetinue.) This ſhocking act of 
barbarity expoſed him to the deteſtation of all Eu- 
rope. This Embaſſador had a . from the Sul- 
tan in the proper form. The For s pretended, that 
they had no hand in it, and caſt the blame of it upon 
the Tartars, or other Aſſaſſins of that kind. But as 
ſuch actions cannot continue long concealed, it was 
Yiſcovered at laſt, that it was done by Amurat's or- 
der. The whole world diſapproved of this maſlacre 
of an innocent perſon, and the imputation of it fell 
entirely upon the Sultan. People endeavoured to 

netrate into the cauſes of it, and ſaid, that the 
Embaſſador having had leave granted him to carry 
ſome Turkiſh horſes into Poland, refuſed to pay the 
uſual demands, and had a conteſt with the ColleQors 
of the cuſtoms ; but this was only a pretence. The 
true reaſon was, that the Sultan being provoked by 
the incurſions of the Coffacks into his Dominions, 
and not able to oppoſe them becauſe of the war with 
Perſia, revenged himſelf upon the perſon of this Mi- 
niſter (23). 

X] Peace was made between the Turks and Perſians, 
which was very di ſadvantageous to the latter.] The 
Sophi had conquered Usbec, Cham of Tartary, which 
made him very conſiderable, and inclined the Turk 
to a peace with him ; for the latter had met with ſuch 
ill ſucceſs in the war with them, that peace was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for them. The war had continued 
twelve years. They had loſt above a hundred and 
fifty thouſand men, and immenſe treaſure, The ar- 
ticles of peace were, that the Sophi ſhould leave his 
88 in the hands of Amurat as an hoſtage. The 

urks kept him very private, and prevented any 
perſon from coming near him, upon the advice which 
they had, that the Sophi's Embaſſador had orders to 
poiſon him, leſt the Turks ſhould make uſe of him 
ſome time or other, in order to raiſe a civil war in 
Perſia. By this treaty the Sophi reſigned to the Sul- 
tan Tauris, and all the conqueſts which the Turks 

gained. The Perſians loſt very conſiderably by 

is treaty, ſince beſides Chars, Tifflis, Lon, and ſe- 

veral other adjacent places of Georgia, they loſt 

in Lower Armenia three hundred miles of the coun- 

try of the ſide of Tauris, and ſevexal places in the 
Kingdoms of Servan and Revan (24). 

[L] About the ſame time Amprat invented new 
methods of encreaſing his revenugs,] Of all his vices, 
his inſatiable avarice was moſt remarkable. This 
prompted him to ſeek out new ſchemes for oppreſſin 
the people. He laid new taxes upon them, which 
were collected in gold coin, that were, reckoned at 
the old value; and as that was much higher than be- 
fore, theſe taxes were almoſt doubled upon them. 
Beſides, no officer was ſecure of continuing long in 


4 


ſtians [NJ, in which he was ſlain with Mahomet Amurat's nephew, and ten thouſand 


Turks (5), 


his office, and therefore the Baſſas being uncertain 
how long they ſhould enjoy their poſts, ated with 


the moſt unbounded licence imaginable, and commit- 


ted more diſorders in one month, than they would 
otherwiſe have done in the courſe of ſeveral years. 
This 22 occaſioned a prodigious clamour a- 
mong the people ; and Ferat the Grand Vizir was 
privately accuſed of having ſecreted three millions of 
during the time, that he commanded in Perſia. 

he was in converſation one day with the Sultan, 

he offered him a large ſum in ſequins, equal to that, 
which he was charged with having applied to his own 
uſe, on condition that he ſhoyld have the liberty of 
continuing at Conſtantinople, and living there as a 
Baſſa of the loweſt order. Sciaus or Schiaoux, as 


Vanel calls him (25), ſucceeded him as Vizir ; but (25) Pag. 162 


he was very uncertain of enjoying that poſt long; 
for Sinan endeavoured to raiſe himſelf to it the third 
time, and offered three hundred thouſand crowns ta 
the Sultan for that purpoſe. However the new Vizir 
made uſe of every method to ſupport himſelf in it, 
and to gratify the avarice of Amurat. Every thing 


The ſame year the Turks were defeated by the Perſians. , In (i) idem, 5, 
e Tartars, and reſtored Iflan to the throne of Tartary, and then 323, 3 


U Idem p. 
, 329, 
39, 332, 333, 


34» 335, 
he ſent to Perſia under the command of 337. * 


was obtained of him by money, and he ſold juſtice 


in the moſt public manner imaginable (26). 


LMI] His avarice prevented bim from regarding 37% 


ſome expedition at ſea, placed beſore him the exam- 
les of his anceſtors, — repreſented to him, that he 
had gained conqueſts ſufficient at land in Perſia, and 
that he ought to ſhew the world, that he could e- 
qually triumph at ſea. Amurat ſent for Cicala Cap- 
tain Baſſa to know his opinion, who was of the ſame 
ſentiments with Sinan. But when they came to exa- 
mine into the expences, which were neceſſary to fit 
out a naval armament, the Sultan told them, that ex- 
peditions at ſea were too expenſive, and that he ought 
to confine himſelf entirely to the land. The Vizir 
was inexpreſhbly chagrin'd at Amurat's oppoſing his 
opinion. He left the Sultan's apartment with all 

indignation imaginable in his countenance, and 
was heard to ſay, God bleſs the ſoul of Selim his fa- 
ther, who by expeditions at ſea had added the beau- 
tiful Ifle of Cyprus to the Ottoman Empire; but 
that his ſon. would never follow ſo glorious an ex- 
ample, He ſaid likewiſe, that he thought himſelf 
unhappy, that he was not born under the reign of 
thoſe pe who loved war; for after he had con- 
quered | Perſia, and reduced Tunis and Gouletta, he 
would then. paſs over to Rome, and force the Pope 
from his See (27). 

NM 4 battle betiusen him and the Chriſtians.) The 
victory continued a long time doubtful. The Chri- 
ſtians at laſt began to give way, when their Gene- 
ral's exhoxtations revived their courage in ſuch a 
manner, that they defeated their enemies they by 

their 


(26) Sagredo, p. 
371; Va- 


them.] Sinan in order to induce him to undertake nel P. 162,165 


(27) Sagreda 
p. 37% 37 
Vanel, p. 165 


(28) 


their valour, than the ſuperiority of their numbers, 
The Turks fed with the utmoſt diſorder ; and nei- 
ther the entreaties nor menaces of Aſſan could 
ſtop them; and that General finding himſelf abin- 
doned was obliged to follow the reſt. But when 
they came to the river Save or Sarre, as Vanel calls 
it (28), they were ſo preſſed by the Chriſtians, that 
the bridge was too narrow for them to pals over, fo 
that they were forced to throw themſelves into the 
river. Aſlan was drowned there with Mahomet Baſ- 
ſa of Hercegovina, a young man; who was ſon to 
Amurat's filter. He deſired quarter in vain, for a 
German ſtruck him upon the head with a carabine, 
which ſunk him immediately. The Sultan in order 
to appeaſe the people at Conſtantinople commanded 
an head to be carried in triumph, as if it had been 
that of the Imperial General. By this means he at- 
tempted to conceal his defeat, but it was known that 
this was only the head of a common ſoldier. If the 
proper advantage had been made of this victory, the 
terror was ſo generally ſpread amongſt the Turks, that 
there was no place in all the country round, which 
would not have reſigned to the Conqueror. The 
Generals had orders only to ſtop the courſe of the 
Infidels, but not to attack any fortified! place, that 
they might not break the peace. The Turks did 
not obſerve theſe meaſures, and made a better uſe of 
their opportunities. So that the Germans by being 
| too ſtrict in keeping the terms of the peace, loſt all 
20 Sagredo, p. that they might have gained in the war (29). i 

383, 384. Vanel, [O] We ſpall give his character in the note.] His 
5. 108,169. debaucheries exhauſted him, and were the cauſe of 
his death. He was extremely avaricious ; and left in 
the inner Haſna, which was under the chamber, 
where he generally lodged, a great quantity of gold in 
copper veſſels, and ſtone coffers, ſealed with his ſeal 
by Capi Aga. Solyman II was the firſt, who found- 
ed this Haſna. Selim his ſon enriched it extremely, 
and Amurat notwithſtanding the prodigious expence 
of the Perſian war, and the urgent neceſſities, which 
obliged him ſometimes to take conſiderable ſums out 


AMY 


Turks (6). This tauſed a rupture between the Turks and the Emperor; and Sinan (s) Mem, p. 3815 
marched into Hungary in 1592 with the Emperor's Embaſſador in chains (z). In 1593 (;) idem, pag: 
the Venetians built the caſtle of Palma, in order to ſecure Friuli (u). The ſame year 354-385, 3 6. 

„ ; : : | «) Idem, p. 387, 
the Hungarians attempted to ſurprize Belgrade, but in vain, and were attacked by the 
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* 


&c. 


Turks, who were defeated (w). Upon this Diuffembac the General of the Imperial ar- rod rug 
my took Filec, and the Arch-Duke Matthias and Novigrad, who likewiſe attacked Gran, 1 
but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege (x), and in 1394 was routed by the Turks, who took (+) idem, pag. 


Javarin (y). Rodolphus having made a league with Sigiſmund Battori Prince of 57 115. 1 
Tranſilvania, defeated the Tartars, and afterwards the Turks (z), which occaſioned 


399+ , 


Sinan the Grand Vizir to perſuade Amurat to put himſelf at the head of his armies, 3 ye 
or at leaſt to ſend his ſon; but the Sultan refuſed both (aa). The ſame year Amurat (as) id. p. 408. 

married one of his daughters to Ali Baſſa with prodigious pomp, but died himſelf ſoon 
after, in the year 1594 (bb), We ſhall give his character in the note [O]. 


(Eb) b. p. 413. 


of it; not only reſtored what he had taken from it, 

but added a prodigious deal, which he had raiſed by 

extraordinary methods upon the people. He augmented 

the taxes upon merchandizes, and raiſed the value of 

a ſequin from ſixty to eighty aſpers, ſo that he dou- 

bled his revenue, and formed a fund for the occaſi- 

ons of war without touching the leaſt part of his 

treaſure (30). The Sultans have ſo many methods (39) Sagredo, p. 
of enriching themſelves,” that it is impoſſible for 413,14. Vancl, 
them to want money, unleſs ir be upon extraordina- P. **?- 

ry emergencies. They diſpoſe abſolutely of theit 


own eltates, and thoſe of their ſubjects; and upon 


preſſing occaſions they are Maſters of the prodigious 
revenues belonging to the moſques. None of Amu- 
rat's ſucceſſors were able to continue this ceconomy, 
becauſe of the diſorder among their troops, which 
conſumed the greateſt part of this treaſure (31). A- (31) Sagredo, py 
murat was very continent in his youth, but when he 414. 
grew up, he abandoned himſelf entirely to debauche- 
ry. He had fifty children of both ſexes. One of 
his favourite Sultanefles told hirh one day, that it 
was to no purpoſe that he took ſo much pains in his 
gallantries, ſince he did not beget children to live, - 
but only to people the grave. He lived fifty fix years, 
and reigned twenty. He died of an apoplexy. He 
was the great enemy of the Perſians, and the ſcourge 
of Hungary. He loved war, but never engaged in 
it in perſon; He degenerated extremely from the 
valour of his anceſtors. He was of a reſtleſs, fearful, 
diſtruſtful; irreſolute temper, but obſtinate whenever 
he undertook any thing. He obſerved the law fo ve- 
ry ſtrictly, that he never drank wine. He was ſo 
covetous, that he ſold even the flowers out of his 
garden, He had no manner of regard for learning. 
He was cruel and avaricious, two vices, which are 
very common to the Princes of the Ottaman family. 
He returned nothing but ingratitude to thoſe, who 
had done him the greateſt ſervices. In ſhort he had 


ſo many vices, that there is no room to ſay any thing 32) Sagredo, p. 


"$6. 414, 415, 416. 
of his virtues (32). T. Vane], p. 183, 


184. 


AMYOT (JAMES) Biſhop of Auxerre, and great Almoner. of France, was one 
of the moſt celebrated Men of Learning that flouriſhed in the ſixteenth Century. He 
was born at Melun the goth of October 1514. His parents, who were indeed perſons 
of great probity, but of a very mean condition [A], employed all their induſtry to 
maintain him at Paris, where he ſtudied Humanity and Philoſophy in the college of 


(t) St. Real, Of [4] His parents were of a very mean condition.] 
the Uſe of Hiſtory We are told by ſome writers, that Amyot's father 
RE a was a Currier in Melun (1); by others, that he ſold 
Antiquities of Purſes, and tagged points (2); by ſome, that he was 
Melun, p. 605. A butcher. I have three good vouchers for this laſt opi- 
(3) Thuanus, nion, Thuanns (3), Papyrius Maſlo (4), and Brantome. 
Wn ad The reader will, no doubt, be pleaſed to have here the 
3 Pas. words of the laſt at length; for they contain another 
{4) Lanij filins particularity, which would be worth knowing, even 
erat, Meloduns tho' it ſhould be allowed to be falſe. Brantome, af- 
3 ter relating that Charles IX in making his ſpeech to 
Latine & Grace the Parliament, ſaid with a brave and menacing bold- 
do@iſimns. Caro- neſs, It is your duty to obey my orders, without 
_ many « diſputing or conteſting about them; for I know, 
* ann better than you, what is proper and expedient for 
am objiciens & the good of my Kingdom,” adds: © Having as yet 
fordes, quod lin- “ no beard, he ſpoke in that manner before men of 
22 great age and wiſdom, who were all amazed to hear 
Maſlo, op. « ſuch a refojate and grave ſpeech, which was rather 
Vita Caroli IX. 


Cardinal 


* owing to the greatneſs of his ſoul, than to the in- 
* ſtruftions of Amyot his Preceptor, who never- 
theleſs had careſully inſtructed him, and whom he 
was very fond of, having conferred upon him good 
and rich livings, and raiſed him to the Biſhopric 
of Lizieux (5); he called him always his Maſter, (5) He is mic. 
and uſed ſometimes in jeſting with him to reproach taken, he ought 
him with his covetouſneſs; telling him, that he to have ſaid of 
« fed only on neats tongues: and indeed he was a — 2 
« Butcher's ſon of Melun, and could not but eat f Lex. 
« victuals he had ſeen dreſſed by his father. Except- 
„ing his covetouſneſs he was a man of great parts, 
and very skilful in Greek and Latin: witneſs, his 
fine and elegant tranſlation of Plutarch; tho' ſome 
* envious perſons have reported, that it was not done 
by him, but by a great Man well verſed in Greek, 
* who luckily for him, happened to be In the priſon 
* of the palace of Paris, and in great want; he hav- 
ing heard of his being there, ſet him at liberty, 
7 R *6 and 
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called Hiſtoria 
e/fthiopica Helio- 


dori. 


(6) Roulliard, 
Hiſtory of the 
Antiquities of 
Melun, p. 60. 


ed by Francis I, viz. 


AMY 


Cardittal le Moine. He was naturally dull and heavy ; but his diligence and applica. 
tion made amends for theſe natural defects. Havi 


taken his degree of Maſter of 


Arts at the age of nineteen, he urſued his ſtudies under the Royal Profeftors eſtabliſh- 


James Tuſen, who explained the Greek Poets, Peter Dones, Pro- 


feſſor of Rhetoric, and Oronce Fine, Profeſſor of Mathematics. He left Paris at the 
age of twenty three, and went to Bourges, with the Sieur Colin (a), who was poſſeſſed («) Rene 


of the Abby of St. Ambroſe in that city [B]. 


their father to recommend him earneſtly to the Princeſs Margaret Dutcheſs of Berry, 
only ſiſter of Francis I, By vertue of this recommendation Amyot was made publick 
Profeſſor of Greek and Latin in the Univerſity of Bourges. He read two Lectures a 
day for ten years, a Latin Lecture in the morning, and a Greek one in the afternoon, 
It was during that time he tranſlated into French The Amour's of Theagenes and Chariclea 
(c) Commonly (c), which Francis I was ſo pleaſed with, that he ſoon provided the tranſlator with a 


living, conferring upon him the Abby 


of Belloſane, vacant by the death of Francis 


Vatable [C]. The death of that Prince, which happened ſoon after, made Amyot be- 
lieve that it would be better for him to try his fortune in Italy, than to expect any pre- 


ferment from the court of France. He therefore accompanied Morvillier to 


enice, 


on his Embaſſy from Henry II to that Republick. Morvillier employed him, and 


ſent him to Trent with the King's letters to the Council in 1551 [D]. When h 


E Was 


recalled from his Embaſſy, Amyot refuſed to repaſs the Alpes with him, chooſing rather 


to go to Rome, where he was kindly 


received by the Biſhop of Mirepoix, in whoſe 
houſe he lived about two years. It was then that looking over with 
the manuſcripts of the Vatican (whither he was allowed a free acceſs by 


reat eagerneſs, 
omulus Ama- 


ſeiis Keeper of that famous Library) he found that Heliodorus, Biſhop of Tricca, was 
the author of The Amours of Theagents. He happened upon a manuſcript of this work, 


«« and took him into his ſervice : they two privately 
« wrote thoſe books, and he publiſh'd them in his 
« own name; but this was look'd upon as a falſe ſto- 


„ ry, forged by envious men; and ſuch as knew 


« him, and diſcourſed with him, can well witneſs, 
« that he was the ſole author of that work. To 
« conclude, he took great care of the education of 
« that brave Prince, and brought him up a good Ca- 
„ tholic.” Were I to call in queſtion the three mean 
profeſſions aſcribed to the father of Amyot, I ſhould 
not lay great ſtreſs on his ſon's not ſpecifying any of 
them in the manuſcript of his life, where he only 
infinuates, that his parents were more commendable 
for their probity, than for their riches, parentibus Bo- 
neftis magis quam copioſis (6). This reaſon is of no 
weight with me ; great Men of a mean extraction 
are, generally ſpeaking, apt to touch very gently 
upon the obſcurity of their birth; and do not care 
to deſcend to particulars on ſuch a ſubject. They will 
own, in general terms, that they are not deſcended 
of a noble family; but, at the ſame time, take care 
not to tell us in their Memoirs, that their father was 
a Butchcr, a Cobler, a Seller of tagged points, or 
matches; that they begged in their childhood &c. 
Thoſe, who acknowledge things of this nature, and 
look upon them as commendable, are ſo few, that 
tho? it were true Amyot had vegged for ſome time 
in the ſtreets of Paris, I ſhould not at all wander, 
that he takes no notice of it in his Memoirs. So 
that I do not refute by his ſilence what ſome have 
wrote of his begging, of his being a foot-boy, and 


(7) St. Real, Of living for ſome time in the Hoſpital of Orleans (7). 
the Uſe of Hiſtory, Tis true I cannot well reconcile with his ſilence that 


p- 76. 


(8) Ibid. p. 75. 


(9) Rovilliard, 
Antiquities of 
Melnn, P · 605. 


(10) This is 


part of his will, by which he bequeaths twelve hun- 
dred crowns to that Hoſpital, as an acknowledgement of 
the charity he met with there (8). It has — ob- 
ſerved, that in his works be never boom himſelf by 
his country, and that he had very little correſpondence 
with it, atter he was raiſed to honours (9). He had, 
no doubt, the weakneſs to look upon that city as a 
mortification to him, and to imagine that his corre- 
ſpondence with Melun would make people talk of 
the meanneſs of his birth. However I have read, 
that he raiſed ſome of his relations to preferments. 
He died inveſted twith great employments, and worth 
above two hundred thouſand crowns, beſides the many 
other mean; he had to a«vance his relations, ſome of 


what Popeliniere zphich felt the fed, of bis liberality (io). 


writes, p. 259 of 
his Idee de I Hiſ- 


ire. 


IBI He left Paris and went to Bourges with the 
Sieur Colin whe tas pofſeſſed of the Abby of St. An- 


both 


broſe in that City.) Bullart, who follows all along 
the Antiquities of Melun, departs from them here, 
to acquaint us with a thing that is very little known, 
viz. that Amyot embraced a religious life in the Abby 
of St. Ambroje at Bourges ; but that the Abbet, judg- 
ing bim worthy to make a An in a more conjpicu- 
ous place than a Cloyfter, brought bim acquainted 
with the Sieur du Sacy Bouchetel (11). "Tis a pity he 
quotes no author who has left in writing a particular 
{o little known. 


At the recommendation of this Abbot * tO Fran. 
a Secretary of State (b) took Amyot into his houſe to be Preceptor to his children, (% Wiha x... 
The great improvements they made under the direction of ſuch a Preceptor, moved — 5 Lord of 


(11) Bvllart, 
Academie des 
Scienc. tom. 1, N 


LC] Francis I conferred upon him the Abby of Bel. 166. 


loſane vacant 4 the death of Francs Vatable.) This 
is quite inconſiſtent with Mr. St. Real's account; for, 
according to him, in the reign of Henry Il, Amyot 
was ſtill in an obſcure condition, being Tutor in the 
houſe of a Gentleman, who was a friend of his ; and 
Mr. de V'Hopital, who did not know him, only re- 
commended him on account of a Greek Epigram, that 


was preſented to the King (12). This muſt needs be (12) &. ge, 
falſe, if what we read in the Manuſcript of Amyot's Of the Uſe of 
life, be true, viz. that he had been for ſeveral years Hiſtory, P. 3% 


Profeſſor at Bourges before the death of Francis I; 
and that his works, having been preſented to that 
Prince, were rewarded with a good Abby. Is it 
likely, that Mr. de I'Hopital knew nothing of a 
Frenchman, who had publiſhed in 1549 at the ſurtheſt 
(13), a tranſlation © Heliodorus's 2K 


we give credit to the manuſcript copy 


biopic Hiſto ? I 
What author tells us, that the journey of — II LS wg 
to Bourges happened before the firſt edition of the becauſe ds /- 


Amours of Theagenes * We may add, that N i 44e wan Privas 


kite life mentions an edi- 
9 xi in 1 , 

travelled into Italy not long after the death of Francis I. 4 os not 

Reconcile this, if you can, with what the Abbot of prove at it 


St. Real writes, viz that he was a Tutor at Bourges, dhe 


when Henry II went to that City. 

[D] Morvillier ſent bim to — with the King's 
Letters to that Council, in 1551.] I muſt rectify 
here the Author, who furniſhes me with this article 


(14), tho' he aſſures us, that what he advances, is (20) gebaſtian 
atteſted by a Life of Amyot, begun by himſelf, and Roullard, 4 
finiſhed by his Secretary. We have a Letter of Amyot quite: A 2 


containing an account of his journey to Trent. A few. 


days after that journey he wrote to Mr. de Morvillier, 


Maſter of Requeſts. Now he is ſo far from ſaying, that 
Mr. de Morvillier, the French Embaſſador at Venice, 
ſent him with the King's Letters to the Council, 


that he tells us, in plain terms, that he was choſen 


for that commiſſion by Cardi 
the Embaſſador de Selve. This is a convincing proof 
that Mr. de Morvillier was not at that time Em 1 

2 | or 


Tournon, and by 


7180 A 
ſuus 4 


Ecclef 


Ids 


419) \ 
Peyrar 
aſtical 
the Co 
Autiq 
Inquiry 
the Ch 
Orator 
King | 
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both more correct and complete than that which he had tranſlated, and took care to 
enable himſelf thereby to give a betcer edition of that work. Theſe learned labours 
did not take him up ſo as to divert him from puſhing his fortune. He courted very 
dexterouſly Cardinal de Tournon, and inſinuated himſelf into his favour fo far, that the 
Cardinal named him to the King, when that Prince, after calling him home, deſired 


he would find him a proper Preceptor for his two younger ſons (d). This happened (4 They reigii- 
about the year 1558. Thus Amyot was made Preceptor to Henry Ild's two ſons. In sd ®<ceffively 


under the na ne 


that employment he ended his tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, and dedicated it to the of Charles 1x 
e He began it King (e). Afterwards he undertook the tranſlation of Plutarch's Morals, which he ien rv 1. 


"whom he pre- Ended in the reign of Charles IX, and dedicated to that Prince. Charles proved very 
ſented ſome of favourable to him, conferred upon him the Abby of St. Cornelius de Compiegne, and 


. made him Great Almoner of France, and 


Biſhop of Auxerre [E]; and becauſe the 


Charles a writ- place of Great Almoner, and that of Curator of the Univerſity of Paris happened to 


ing maſter of 


Pazis. Roulliard, be Vacant at the ſame time, he was inveſted in both theſe employments, which Thuanus 
Antiquities f greatly complains of W Henry III perhaps would have yielded to the preſſing de- 


p. 60F« b 
Da. fs mands of the Biſhop o 


St. Flour, who had attended him on his journey into Poland, 


viza ſua, ub 5- and made great intereſt for the poſt of Great Almoner; but the Dutcheſs of Savoy, 


1222. G 
N the King's aunt, recommended Amyot ſo 


earneſtly to him, when he paſſed through 


Turin on his return from Poland, that he was not only continued in his employment; 

but a new luſtre was added to it for his ſake ; for when Henry III named Amyot Com- 

% Upon the mander of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt (g), he decreed at the ſame time, that in re- 
| inſtruron gard to him, all the Great Almoners of France ſhould from that time be of courſe 


of this Order, the 


it of Decem- Commanders of that Order [F]. Amyot did not neglect his ſtudies in the midſt of his 
1578. honours, but reviſed all his tranſlations with great care, collated them with the Greek 


dor at Venice, which appears ſtill more plain from a 

Letter of Amyot directed to Mr. de Morvillier at 

Court. The following words of Amyot deſerve par- 

ticular notice, Cardinal de Tournon, and Mr. Anbaſ- 

fador de Selve, were pleaſed to appoint me for that 

commiſſion, _ did = - on = Jo — oy 

fruftions vH On any ſuch thing (15). It is to be obſerved, that 
22 of the wot only , was not named, directly or indiretly, in 
moſt Chriſtian that Letter (16); but, what is fill worſe, they had 
Kings, . wee net fo much as ſent a copy of it, to acquaint us with 
= Conncit of the contents he Letter. So that I never ſaw a bu- 


(15) The letter but pitched upon by Cardinal de Tournon, and the 

5 22 French Embaſſador at Venice, to carry the —_—_ 

fathers of the Letter, and to read his Majeſty's proteſtation word for 

Council of word before the Aſſembly : and of this commiſſion he 

N .__ acquitted himſelf with great reputation. Now here 

(17) Infendions, is What I intend. The Abbot de St. Real takes for 

8 Om granted, that Amyot was Preceptor to the Children 

of France, before the abovementioned negotiation 3 

and ſuppoſes, that Henry II charged him with it, be- 

cauſe he had found by experience, that he anſwered 

the character which Mr. de 'Hopital had given him, 

when ho told the King, that Amyot deſerved to be 

Preceptor to the children of France. All this is unan- 

ſwerably refuted by Amyot's Letter to Morvillier. 

The following falſhood, advanced by du Sauſſai ought 

likewiſe to be correted. Ceteram Amyotus, adbuc 

Abbas, ad Concilium Tridentinum ab Henrico II miſ- 

118) Andr. Sauſ- us fuk, negotiorum magni momenti cauſa (18). Hen- 
faius de Scriptor, Ty I had no hand in it. 

Ecclefiaſt. num. [E] Charles IX made bim great Almoner of France, 

*. and Biſbop of Auxerre.) The firſt of theſe two dig- 

nities was conferred upon Amyot the 6th of Decem- 

ber 1560, by Charles IX, at Orleans. Du-Peyrat, 

who had read the regiſters of the great Almoners of 

France, relates this date extracted from the regiſter 

{t9) William du of Amyot (19). It is then matter of fact; and, of 

Peyrar, Eccleſi- courſe, above one half of the ſtory, which the Abbot 

> oye _—__ de St. Real relates concerning the riſe of that Pre- 

e late, deſerves no credit, He tells us, that Amyot, 

Inquiries abont during the reigns of Francis II, and Charles IX his 

w Chapel and diſciples, was wy poſſeſſed of the Abby of Belloſane, 

King If of the with the glory of having read rhe judicious and bold 

p. 102, proteſtation of Henry IT in full Council ; and that his 

fortune would have probably ſtopped there, had he not 

been raiſed higher than he ever expefted, by an acci- 

dent, which ſerves to give us @ true notion of the 

Court. This was, that one day at the King's table, 

Charles V was greatly extalled for his many glorious 

actions, but eſpecially for having raiſed hi; Preceptor 

to be Pope. . ., That made ſach a deep impreſſion in the 

mind of Charles IX, that he fad, if occaſion ſhould 

offer, he would do as much for his Preceptor. And 


not long after the place of great Almaner of France be- 


rext, 


ing vacant, he conferred it upon Amyot. The Regi- 
ſters belonging to the employment of great Almoner 
evidently convince us of the falfity of his whole ac- 
count 3 for we find there, that Amyot was inveſted 
with that office the ſecond day of the reign of Charles 


IX. Beſides, Francis II had not been diſciple to A- 


myot, but to Peter Danes. But to proceed; Mr. de 

St. Real pretends, that the Queen mother having 

heard, what Charles IX had done in behalf of his. 

Preceptor, commanded the latter to be ſent for, and 

calling him into ber cloſet, received him with theſe 

threatning words. * have made the Guiſes, and the 

« Chatillons, the Conſtables, and Chancellors, the 

„Kings of Navarre, and the Princes of Conde ſub- 

% mit; now have at you, you little ſorry Prieſt.” 

Notwithſtanding Amyot's proteſting that he had refuſed 

that dignity; the concluſion was; that if be had the 

office, be Bould not live 24 hours. The Abbot adds, 

that Amyot abſconded, and that Charles imagining 

what might be the ctcaſion of it . . . was provoked to 

ſuch a degree, . . that the Queen, who had much di f 

2 ro govern bim, and feared him as much as 

ſve loved bim, bad nothing ſo much at heart as to 

find out Amyot. He ſuppoſes, that Charles IX had 

reigned along time before he raiſed his Preceptor to 

that employment, which is entirely falſe ; for he con- 

ferred it upon him the very next day after his acceſ- 

fion to the Crown, before Catherine de Medicis had 

taſted the ſweets of the regency, and made many per- 

ſons ſubmit. Every one knows ſhe had no great (20) Eccleſ. Ef. 
wer under Francis II. However I muſt own, that ef the Court, 25 
r. de St. Real's reflections on theſe tranſactions are P- 481. 8 

in themſelves very proper and ſolid. As to the Bi. 3 nur. 

ſhopric of Auxerre, it was not gonferred upon A- take in che In- 

myot in 1568, as Du-Peyrat affirms (20), but in 1 570 dex of the tran{- 

(21) after the death of Cardinal Philibert Babou, his —_—_ of Father 

predeceſſor. | ö 


ſubject. a iy in 1578, when he founded the Order Biſhop of Aux- 


was not James 


with the title of Commander : who nevertheleſs, Jays 2 ordinance 
thi 


temple of glory through that 4 virtue (22). See in Holy G 

Sauſſai (23) Henry III's Anſwer to the Courtiers, (22 William di 
who complained of his promoting a man of ſuch a P*yrat, Hiſtory 
mean birth. The ſame Author aſſures us, that Amyot a oo, - * 
compoſed the Statutes and the Litanies (or rather the (23) De Seripeor, 
Office) of the Order. Hujus flatuta & horarias pre · Ecileſiaſt. num, 
cer ſcite & ſcienter compoſuit, | = 
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text, and altered a great many paſſages : He deſigned to give a more complete edition 
of them with the various readings of divers manuſcripts, but died before he had 
finiſhed that work. The civil wars and rebellious ſpiritof the people of his dioceſs occaſioned 
him a great deal of uneaſineſs [G]; he was robbed on his return from the States of Blois 


in 1589. He died the ſixth of February 1593, in the ſeventy ninth year of his age 2d has never 


[H]. He preached now and then on great feſtivals, and wrote his ſermons in Latin, 


been pr nted ; 


though he delivered them in French; in preaching he uſed to turn the door of the pulpit Wa, av. 


towards the auditory, placing himſelf in the middle of it on a great chair. 
ed alſo in poetry, but with no good ſucceſs [ 7]. 


vocate in the 
He enga - Parlament or 


This is what I have extracted from a who ras 


a ; > . . 0 4 in. pub] {ke - 
life of Amyot, begun by himſelf, and contiaued by his Secretary (5). His tranſlati- Abltrat ot jr m 
ons are preferable to his other works [K], though they have not been unanimouſly ap. A ei 


0 f A lein. 5 


proved of by all the Critics [L]; nay, ſome have even taxed him as a plagiary [A4] , &. ts, 


[] The rebellinus ſpirit of the people of his di- 
oceſs occaſioned bim a great deal of uneafineſs.] Thu- 
anus makes a remark, that is highly diſhonourable to 
the memory of our Amyot, charging him with in- 
8 towards the two Princes who had been his 

iſciples, notwithſtanding the many favours they had 
heaped upon him, and with too much condeſcenſion 
to the ſeditious fury of the Leaguers of Auxerre. 
His age and inclination to ſtudy having induced him 
to reſide, he had not courage enough to ſtem the tor- 

(21) Thuanus de rent of the rebeliion (24). Sebaſtian Roulliard ſpeaks 

"i. ſno, lib. 5. of him in a quite different manner; and inſinuates, 

1 that he was ill uſed on account of his loyalty. His 

(25) Roulliard, Fraubles began, lays he (25), at the breaking up of 

Antiquities of the States of Blois in 1589, becauſe through the fury 

Melua, p. 605. of parties which began then to rage more than ever, 
he was rebled and ſtripped half way to Auxerre, and 
having get thither, he was haraſſed by the inhabitants, 
and even by his Clergy. But at laſt matters were ap- 
peaſed by degrees; Jo that be did not flir from that 
place; but however daily complained, that the loſs he 
had ſuffered, and the want of the conveniences he 
fermerly enjoyed, deprived him of the pleaſure of 
ſtudy. St. Marthe owns, that ſome bad reports were 

(25) Sammarth, rumoured about, but does not believe them (26). 

'u Elogiis, p. 96. [HY He died in 1593, in the ſeventy ninth year of 
his age.) Thuanus muſt have applied himſelf to ſuch 
as knew very little of Amyot, ſince they could nei- 
ther acquaint him when he died, nor at what age. 


He only ſays, in general terms, that Amyot (whoſe 


death he places in the month of July 1591) was above 
fixty. St. Marthe places it in 1592. Triennio peſt 
Henricum tertium deteftabili parricidarum coitione 
ſublatum e vivis exceſſit (27). 1. e. He died three 
«« years after the deteſtable taking off of Henry III 
« by parricides. 

[7] He engaged alſo in poetry, but with no good 
Aa Sebaltian Roulliard his countryman, would, 
no duubt, have been favourable to him on this head, 

had it been poſſible. He writes thus. As to the 

Latin Poem he made upon the coronation of Charles IX, 

it ſhews he was converſant with Horace, but had no 
(28) Roulliard, Poetica l genius (28). The tranaſlation of Greek verſes 
Antiquiti.s of into French meter, which Amyot confined himſelf 
Melun, p. 614. to, in his verſion of Plutarch, is wretched. Charles 
| IX thought that tranſlation very rugged, and many 
others are of his opinion (29). Roullized produces a 
poor excuſe, It is, ſays he, a collection made up of 
divers authors and of a different ſlyle. We ſhall add 
the judgment he paſſes upon Amyot's proſe compoſi- 
tions. As to my opinion, ſays he, he was attended 


(27) Ibid, 


(29) Ibid, 


(30) Thus the toit h better ſucceſs in tranſlating, than in compoſing, 


Poemenica ' Longt either in French or in Latin; for what I have ſeen of 
2 Thuanusought i, ſeens to me ſtrangely heavy and law. 

o berranſlared ; R 

and not les Poe- [XK] His tranſlations are preferable to his other 
weniques de Lon- Works.) His firit tranſlation was that of the Amours 
Sus, as duRyer of Theagenes and Chariclea; but that of Plutarch 
P that was the moſt eſteemed. He alſo tranſlated the Paſ- 
(31) Thisis what T0 4 of Longus (30), ſeveral books of Diodorus Sicu- 
Bullart relates in 46, and ſome Greek Tragedies, The Dutcheſs of 
his Academy of Savoy not finding in Plutarch the life of Epaminondas, 
| 8 nor that of Scipio, deſired him to write them, which 
I Pro- he did accordingly, but never publiſhed them. The 
ſopograph, tom, preface was done, and Peter Matthieu ſaw it (31); 
3. P- 2572. trom whence we may conclude that Amyot had finiſh- 
ed that work. It is ſaid, that he was afraid to ven- 
ture upon the tranſlation of Philoſtratus (32), though 
Henry III often defired him to undertake it: He de- 
clined it all along, ſaying, it 1, impoſſible ; and 
when that Prince, after ſecing the tranflation of Vi- 


that Rf 72 
thers have taken th 
0 article. 
genere, ſaid to Amyot ; Veil, you thoupht it inte. 
ble to tranſlate Phi laſtratus, he anſwered, that he nad 
thought ſo till then. 
[L] They babe not been unanimouſly approved of ty 
all the Critics.) Mr. Billet has been at the pains 10 
collect all the praiſes that have been beſtowed upon 
Amyot's P/utarch (33), which are much to the Tran' (31) Ratte 
lator's reputation. I ſhall add to them what | heard Jrcmm. de, 54. 
Mr. Conrart ſay in 1675, when he was told, that 24, 99. 4. p. 
moſt part of the copies of Plutarch tranſlated NS cg 
by the Abbot Tallemant, had been burnt in a Center, 2405 
Bookſeller's ware-houſe. No great loſs, ſaid he, fo anter. p. 521. 
long as we have Amyat's tranſlation, which contains 
all the fine turns of our language, and the beſt Ja.. 
mony of our periods, Mr. Baillet has been ng leſs 
careful in collecting the opinions of ſuch as are not 
favourable to our Amyot ; nor has he forgot, that 
Thuanus admired more the politeneſs of his ſtyle, 
than the exactneſs of his tra lation: Diadoro ac præ- 
cipue Plutarcho licet majore plerumque eligantia quam 
fide Gallice redditis (34). He has nevertheleſs omit- (34) Thur, 
red another paſſage ot 'Thuanus quoted by Mr. Girac. Hi/. lib. C. par, 
I ſhall relate the words of the latter by way of a 485. 
Supplement to Mr. Baillet's fine Collection. “ As to 
« Epitimius, fays he (35), who is killed in Amyot's (35) Girar, Re 
« tranſlation ; whereas in the Greek text it is but his 0 Car, 
* horſe, I am apt to think he uſed copies that were -m 1 5 „ 43% 
different from ours, rather than to agree with n ho. 
Thuanus, that bis tranſlations were more elegant Poemenica Lun, 
than true, and that be did not ſo much aim at Heliodori thi 
« truth, as he affeted to flatter the ear *. I know TL Die K. 
40 . 12 ct Hijiorica, ar 
he has been taxed by a learned and wiſe Civilian + poſtremo Plan- 
for mifunderitanding a point of antiquity relating h in /ingnon 
to a law of Solon; for inſtead of ſaying, that the Le- "ran gallicom 
* oiflator had boaſted ſome where in his Poems, that © e ante. 
« he had freed the Athenians from all the debts they Jag Ca, 
had contratted, and taken away the billets that quam ſide, 4 


were ſet up in many places as marks of tbe lands aurſbus na 
being mortgaged, he tranſlated, to have taken away — des 4 
b : ſenſns weritate 

the bounds that formerly ſeparated the inheritances {turare. potins 

of the whole territory off Attica. I could add a exifimar. Thus- 

great many remarks upon divers paſſages, which nus 4 +its ſr, 

„ our Amyot miſunderſtood ; but however I cannot 1 J 

* : 8 - g -. + L'Oiſeav, de 
agree with Mr. de Meziriac, who {F, in his Diſ J Adu typo, 

courſe upon tranſlations, after having commended l. 3. Or: Tic 3: 

the judgment, labour, and ftyle of this eloquent Han, 

% Tranſlator in his verſion of Pla tarch, undertakes to wy 1475 "oy 2 

% prove him guilty of no fewer than two thouſand 125. ay; 

« palpable miſtakes.” | s $ Peliffon Hife- 
[M] Some have even taxed lim as Plagiary.] We) of the Acad 

have already heard Brantome (36) on this ſubject; let 72 Na 

us now hear others. I have heard Mr. Patin ſay, R 

writes Mr. Colomies (37), that he was informed by (55) Colomies 

Lawrence Bochel (who cauſed the Decrees of the Gal Opuſin!. F. 12+ 

lican Church &&c. to be printed) that Amyot tranſlated Utrecht odd. 

Plutarch's Lives from an old Italian tranſlation lodged 

in the King's Library; which was the occaſion of all 

his miſtakes. This perhaps is the tranſlation, which 

cas done from the Latin in 1428 by Baptiſt Alexander 

Jaconel of Rieti, and is likewiſe to be fund in the 

King's Library. La Popeliniere finds fault with A- 

myot for not paying Turnebus the honour that was 

due to him; for he makes no where the leaſt men- 

tion of the helps he received from him towards the 

right underftanding of the hard paſſages (38). La (39 La Popei 

Popeliniere pretends, that Turnebus ſent Amyot coþole 144 of 7 

paſſages tranſlated into French, which he could not plete 2. 

ur,deritand of himſelf; and that many others helped K 3 3 popelin. 

him with their good advice (39). | 1e HE 

6 076i, P. % 
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Others have charged him with avarice [N]. The Abbot de St. Real knew a great many () Se: bis Tres- 
curious particulars; which have not been inſerted in his life (i), but are to be found in 5. 0 
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of Hife. Mr. 


Moreri's Dictionary; and this is the reaſon why I ſhould not meddle with them, even Teiſfer bas co- 


though I looked u 


[N] Some have op + bim with covetouſneſs.] I 
have quoted a long paſſage out of Brantome in the 
remark [4], wherein Charles IX makes merry with 
his Preceptor's covetouſneſs. Another Author in- 
forms me, that Amyot having one day begged of that 
Prince a living that yielded a very great income, the 
King anſwered, How, Maſter, you ſaid if you had 
a thoyſand crowns a year, you would be ſatisfied : 
now I believe you have that and more. Sire, anſwer- 
ed Amyot, appetite encreaſes by eating; and yet he 
obtained that he defired (40). You may, if you pleaſe, 
look upon the two hundred thouſand crowns he heap- 


tom. 3-P-2573- ed up as a doubtful proof of his covetouſneſs (41). 


1) See Note 


2 prope finem. 


(42) Varillas, 


Hiſtory of Here- Plac 


s, lib. 10. pag. 
— Holland 
edition. | 


[O] What Mr. Varillas relates concerning Amyot, 
is a heap of untruths.] He ſays, that the Court of 
Francis I having ſtopped for a few hours at the caſtle 
of a Gentleman of Berri, Amyot, who was Precep- 
tor in the Gentleman's houſe, took that occaſion to 
preſent the King with a Greek Epigram of four verſes, 
which he had juſt then compoſed. The Epigram was 
fo well received by the learned men of the King's re- 
tinue, that they thought it a pity the author ſhould 
remain in a province ſo far from Paris. The King 
took him into his ſervice, and allowed him a confider- 
able I pe (42). Circumſtances are ſtrangely miſ- 


Amyot reaped from his Greek verſes, when they were 
preſented to Henry II, was owing to Michael de I'Ho- 


(43) In Remark Pital, as we have already obſerved (43). Mr Varillas 
CJ. 


44) Varillas, 
Hiſtory of Henry 
I. I. 2. p. 204. 


tells us elſewhere (44), that Amyot, Profeſſor of 
Greek at Bourges, made himſelf firſt known at Court 
by his politeneſs of ſtyle in writing French, and that, 
e he was invited to Paris by Bouchetel, and 
Morvillier Secretary of State, who, after having 
brought him back to the communion of the Catholic 
Church, recommended bim to Cardinal de Tournon ; 
and he procured him the Abby of Belloſane, and the 
commiſſion of Secretary to the Embaſſador at Venice, 
from whence he ſet out to execute the King's ordert 
at Trent in 15 31. Thus this Hiſtorian contradicts 
in one work what he avers in another. He adds; 
that Amyot made a ſpeech before the Fathers of the 
Council, of which he even gives us the ſubſtance, 
and quotes the Speech of Amyot. But this Speech is 
a mere chimera ; for Amyot only read the King's pro- 
teſtation. Is it not a great piece of impudence toquote 
manuſcripts that never were in being? The ſame 
Mr. Varillas affirms, that Amyot, when ten years 
old, was found lying fick by a ditch on the road to 


in this account; for the advantage, which. 


pon them as undoubtedly true. The ſupplements and new hints bt ques the 
that may occur to me, ſhall be inſerted in the notes. 


What Mr. Varillas relates concerning Amyot Is a heap of untruths [0]. 
examine them, which will ſerve to clear up that chaos; 


quores the 
- Author) what- 
We ſhall . 
added it to bis 
Additions to the 
Elepies of Thua- 
Paris, and that 5 Gentlemen going by .. put him up- 14. P: 
on his horſe, and ſupporting him carried him to a 
* N houſe, where he recovered, and receiv- 
ed fixteen ſols wherewithal to purſue his journey, 
which he returned with uſury, leaving to the heirs. | 
of his benefactor ſixteen hundred crowns a year (45): (45) idem, pag. 
We read in Amyot's Life, that he bequeathed twelve 203. | 
hundred crowns to the Hoſpital of Orleans (46) ; for (46) See Remark 
thither he was carried by the Gentleman; there he [A. 
was cured, and received the ſixteen ſols; and to that 
Hoſpital he left; if we give credit to Mr, de St. Real, | 
a legacy of twelve hundred crowns (47). What (47 St. Real of 


makes Mr. Varillas thus alter the circumſtances, and he Uſe of Ho- 


exaggerate Mr. Amyot's gratitude? Why does he, “ P:75- 
with his exaggerations, change a legacy of three thou- 
ſand fix hundred florins into an annual revetiue of 
ſix thouſand two hundred livres (48)? He informs (48) Varillas, 
us, that“ Amyot, during his ſtudies, changed his re- Hifory of Henry 
* ligion, and was a means to ſeduce his companions, II. |. 2. p. 204. 
„till ſuch time as he was diſcovered, and obliged to 
fly to Bourges ; where the ſame Volmar, who had 
« inſtructed Calvin and Beza, recommended him to 
the Abbot of St. Ambroſe, whoſe nephews were 
„committed to his charge; and afterwards named 
* him for his ſucceſſor in the Profeſſorſhip of Greek. 
But Amyot grew ſoon weary of that public employ- 
„ ment.” This can by no means be reconciled with the 
Memoirs of Amyot's Life, publiſh'd by Sebaftian Rouil- 
lard. For we dad there, that he was twenty three 
when he went to Bourges, with the Abbot of St. 
Ambroſe, who perſuaded him to undertake that 
Journey (49). He went thither then in 1537 ; where- (45) Roulliard, 
as Volmar had left Bourges in 1535 (50), and conſe- Antiquities of 
quently did not bring him acquainted with that Ab- Alan p. 607. 
bot. The ſame Memoirs inform us, that Amyot was (59) « vor og 
public Profeſſor for the ſpace of ten years, that he Philoſophor, pag. 
was often heard to ſay among his friends, that he 233. 
had a handſome ſalary, that he never paſſed his time 
more agreeably, and that he was mightily pleaſed 
with his employment, becauſe it allowed him to live 
4 quiet life (51). It is not therefore true, that he (51) Roulliard, 
| ay ſoon weary of that public employment. Mr. nie of 
arillas obſerves, that Bouchetel and Morvillier Jad Nel P. So. 
before bim, that his hereſy was a bar both to his ſal- 
vation and preferment, and that he made good uſe of 
their advice. Bouchetel then knew he was a Calvi- 
niſt ; but if ſo, is it likely he would have truſted him, 
as he did, with the education of his children (52) ? 


(52) Ibid, 


AMYRAUT (MOSES) Miniſter and Profeſſor of Divinity at Saumur; was one of 

the moſt eminent Divines that flouriſhed in France in the eighteenth Century. He was : 

of a good and ancient family, originally from Orleans [A], and was born at Bourgueil, 

a ſmall town of Touraine, in September 1596. Having ended his courſe of Philoſophy, 

he was ſent to Poitiers to ſtudy the Law, and is ſaid to have ſpent fourteen hours a da 

in that ſtudy. At the year's end (a) he took his degree of Licentiate, but went no fur- () 1a 1616. 

ther. Mr. Bouchereau, his countryman, and Miniſter of Saumur, adviſed him to 

ſtudy Divinity; and the reading of Calvin's inſtitutions inclined him to follow his ad- 


[4] He was of 4 good and ancient family, originally 
From Orleans.] Stephen IAmyraut, his great —_ 
father, was Sheriff of Orleans in 1509, when the com- 
mon law was reformed in that city, as the verbal Pro- 
ceſs of the common law witneſſes. One I'Amyraut, 
whoſe tomb ib of the year 1370, was to be ſeen in 
the Church of St. Peter en Pont, is ſuppoſed to have 
been the Head of this family. He canie from Hage- 
naw, a town of Alſatia, and was Captain of a com- 
pany of Reiſters, as we ate informed by his Epitaph. 
The Convent and Church of the Minimes of Orleans 


owe much to this family ; and hence their coat of arms 


is painted on the great glaſs-windows of the. church. 
I ſhall obſerve, fince it falls in my way, that an En- 
gliſhman of the Church of Rome has been guilty of 


imam & catholicam difſertationem de 


vice; 


a great miſtake in latinizing the name of Amyraut; 

for inſtead of Anyraldus he writes Amurath ; which (1) In his Netes 
miſtake would ſcarce deſerve notice, had he not, by en ſeme Ex- 

a poor and mean alluſion, 2 it with a ridi- % A abe 


culous doubt. Moſes guidem Amarath, ſays he (1), 2 3 


Miniſter Salmurienſis, homo ſallem nomine (neſcio an was 2 at 
& drogents) Tudeo-Turca ; that is, Moſes Amurath, London 1659, 
' a 


- a ze with a piece en- 
iniſter of Saumur, a man in name at leaſt, if titled, Nancins @ 


„ not by deſcent a Jewiſh Turk.“ In the next fol- apriacs, which 


towing page he calls him Anyratb. is a dialogue be- 

The following words of Father Bartolocei ſeem tween tbe ſoul of 

very ſurprizing : Mosss AmyRaLbus, ſays he (2), vi- 1 
detur Judæus converſus ad fidem, feriphitgae eruditifſ- (a) Bartolocci 

yñerio Trinita- Bibliotheca Rab- 

tis, deque — ac phraſibus, quibus tam in ſeriptu- — Part 4. Pag · 

7 ra, — 
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622 AMY. 

vice; inſomuch, that he acquainted his father, who had ſomething in view in deſigning 

him for the bar [B], that he earneſtly deſired to be a Miniſter, and obtained, not 

without much difficulty, his approbation. He went to Saumur to ſtudy under Camero, 
who had a particular kindneſs and value for him, and remained there a long while in the 

quality of Student in Divinity. When he was admitted Miniſter, he was allotted to 

the church of St. Aignan in the country of Mainez and from thence, after a year and 

a half, invited to Saumur, where he ſucceeded Mr. Daille, who was made Miniſter of 

(% From the Charenton (b). At the ſame time that the church of Saumur deſired to have him for 
Life of Mr. a Miniſter, the Academic Council pitched upon him for Profeſſor of Divinity. This 
har he Emre occafioned the diſappointment of the churches of Rouen and Tours, which at the ſame 
led to Paris in time had aſked him of the Synod ;, it having been decreed by the national Synods, that 
mm the Academies ſhould be ſerved preferably ro the Churches, His admittance to the 
Profeſſorſhip in 1633, the previous examination, and the inaugural theſis de Sacerdotio 

Chriſti, redounded much to his reputation. Two other eminent Profeſſors were admit- 

ted with him, Lewis Cappel, and Joſhua de la Place, ſo that the Academy of Saumur 

was at one and the ſame time provided with three members, who were all extremely 

well qualified to make it flouriſh ; for beſides their being all three men of great learn- 

ing, their humours ſuited ſo well together, as to produce that edifying and happy con- 

cord, which is no leſs commendable, than rare in Academies. Mr. Amyraut was ſent, 

with the character of Deputy, to the national council of Charenton in 1631, and by 

that aſſembly appointed to addreſs the King, and lay before his Majeſty, their com- 

plaints concerning the infraction of the edicts. He was particularly charged to order 

matters ſo, as not to make his ſpeech kneeling, as the Deputies of the former national 

Synod had done [C]; and managed that buſineſs with ſuch dexterity and reſolution, 
that he was introduced to the King according to the ancient cuſtom, and the defire of 

(:) His ſpeech to the aſſembly (c). This commiſſion brought him acquainted with Cardinal Richelieu, 
the King is in- who was amazed to find ſo many good qualities in him, which are not uſual in a man 
lerres in Mer. of ſtudy. Not long after he publiſhed a piece, wherein he explained the myſtery of 
1631, predeſtination and grace, according to the hypotheſis of Camero [DI This occaſioned 
a kind of civil war among the Proteſtant Divines of France [ZE]. Such as did not ap- 

prove of that hypotheſis, were alarmed at it as a novelty, eſpecially when they ſaw the 


great 


% In 16 


) None 
Authentic 


p. 36. 


ra, quam apud patres, explicatur. Pars IV, que ef ſpent without either of them remitting any part of 
de primordiis revelationis myſterii Trinitatis in veteri their pretenſions. Notice being given to Cardinal 
Teftamento, habetur in libro Magenſcillii inſcripto, Richelieu of the Deputy's ſteadineſs and reſolution, 
Tela ignea Satanz, pag. 140. i. e. Moſes Amy- he deſired a conference with him, and did all that 
*« raut ſeems to be a converted Jew, and has written lay in his power to make him comply with the Court. 
%a moſt learned and Catholic Diſſertation on the my- Amyraut anſwered all the plauſible reaſons the Car- 
« ſtery of the Trinity, and on the words and phraſes, dinal could produce, and at laſt was introduced to the 
by which it is explained in Scripture and the Fa- King on the footing he defired. After that the Car- 
« thers. Part IV. Which is of the original of the dinal had ſeveral conferences with him about the 
« revelation of the myſtery of the Trinity in thE complaints of the Synod, and was extremely pleaſed 
*« old Teſtament, is in Wagenſeillius's book intitled both with his talents and deportment. 

« The fiery darts of Satan.” Thus the famous Men [D] He publiſhed a piece wherein he explained the 
are ſometimes ſtrangers to one another, Father Bar- eg of predeſtination and grace, according to the 
tolocci, having known Mr. Amyraut only by an a- Hypotheſis 


4 Camero.] A Roman Catholic of IT 
dopted piece of Mr. Wagenſeil, took him really to gave occaſion to the writing of this piece. He had 
have been a Jew. | 


ined with Mr. Amyraut in the Weuſe of the Biſhop 
[LB] His father had ſome thing in view when he de- of Chartres, Amyraut's intimate acquaintance ( ), at (3) He wes 4 
figned bim for the bar.) He deſigned him to be Se- Bourgueil. After dinner he made the converſation be family « 


neſchal, which Magiſtracy was held by his uncle, fall upon a point of controverſy, and taxed the Pro- rampes Valenca, 


d af ds 
- Who had no children. teſtants with teaching very hard tenets relating to 3 Archbi- 


[C] He twas particularly charged to order matters ſo predeſtination. Mr. Amyraut began upon this ſub- ſhop of Reims. | 


as not to make his ſpeech kneeling.) Mr. Amyraut ject, which occaſioned a civil kind of diſpute between 


was the perſon. who laid the ſtate of this queſtion be- 
fore the Synod, and at the ſame time promiſed to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours, providing the Aſſembly 
gave him proper inſtruftions thereupon. He had 
therefore in * to procure the reſtoring of the 
Miniſters to the privilege they formerly enjoyed of 
ſpeaking to the King, ſtanding, as the other Ecclefia- 
ſties of the Kingdom were allowed to do. He ſet 
out, accompanied by two Elders, for Monceaux, 
where the Court then reſided ; and having applied 
himſelf to Mr. de la Vrilliere, Secretary of State, he 
was acquainted by him, that the King expected the 
Deputies of the Synod ſhould make their Speech to 
him in the ſame manner as thoſe of the former Sy- 
nod had done. As a Commiſſary appointed by the 
King always aſſiſted at our Synods; the Commiſlary 
who was preſent at the national Synod of Charenton, 
had given notice to the King of the inſtructions the 
Deputies had received from the Aſſembly : whereup- 


him and the Biſhop, upon this difficult queſtion. 

They parted in the evening, and the next morning 

Mr. Amyraut returning to Saumur took to the No- 

bleman's houſe in his way, as he had promiſed (4), (4) At Piel. 
and found him greatly inclined to the Proteſtant Re- deal. 
ligion, but not without divers doubts relating to the 

myſtery of predeltination as explained by Calvin, He 

reſolved his doubts -in the beſt manner he could, and 

being entreated by the Nobleman to write a Treatiſe, 

in which that ſubje& might be examined more 
thoroughly than it could poſſibly be canvaſſed by (5) In 1634. 


way of converſation, he compoſed and publiſhed (5! Protar. . 


the book I have mentioned (5) Thus far my m- , 4, gate 
nuſcript Memoirs furniſh me. Mr. Amyraut does nc t n 
relate this occaſion of his work, but a very different 7 Jchn Quick 
one (6). Miniſter at 


"We book 
[E] This occafioned a kind of civil war among the don his boo 


* 46.9 entitled, Hod. 
Proteſlant Divines of France.) This diſpute has made ,,, i Gall re 


ſuch a noiſe, that it well deſerves to be related at formats was 


8 * th 
of A chyl 
* Le . 
9 He xe 

in the 
of 'Thoiia 
I6th of C 
1649, Mr, 
raut with 
Champvei 
Miniſter o 
lebourg, A 
with Mr, 
cent Mini 
Rochelle, 
the Auth 
As of 1 
Blondel, | 


on the Court, not judging proper to yield them their length in the Eccleſiaſtical Annals of the Proteſtants. Printed i 1698 Thar M. C 


C » 
demands, enjoined Mr. de la Vrilliere to acquaint The Author of the Hiſtory of our Synods. of France 1 ng 
them immediately with it. Mr. Amyraut repreſent- written in Engliſh, which is a very curious piece (7), gyirs occas!- vet; he v 
ed to him the reaſons of the Aſſembly with no leſs will inform us of the differences occaſioned, by the oxeo BY 7% ther to A 
dexterity than reſpect; and a whole fortnight was doctrine of univerſal grace. I do not queſtion, but pisrurts " River, Pr 

| ; that D1YINES Dini 


den, 


** 
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reat Moulin take the field, and fall upon Amyraut, as acting contrary to the Synod of 
Port, and favouring Arminianiſm. The authority of that famous Divine, to whom 


the 


verily 


ople paid a great reſpect and veneration in regard of the many books of contro- 
he had publiſhed, made ſo deep an impreſſion in the minds of a great many 


Miniſters, that though Amyraut publiſhed a book (4), in which he maintained that (a) Ended, 4 


i In 1637. 
The 


Calvin had held univerſal grace; yet many Deputies appeared at the national Synod 
Alengon (e) with inſtructions againſt him, and ſome were even for depoſing him [' 2 
Deparia of the Provinces on the other fide the Loire were the moſt violent of all, 


Specimen of the 
of Doctrine of Cal- 


However the Synod, after having heard, in divers Seſſions, Mr. Amy raut explain his 
opinion, and anſwer what was objected againſt it, ſent him back with honour, and 
impoſed ſilence with regard to queſtions of that nature. This ſilence was not duly ob- 
ſerved ; for complaints were repreſented to the national Synod of Charenton againſt 


) Blondel, 
6 Acht, 


p. 36. 


that it would be a moſt ontragious and injurious re- 
flection upon thoſe who firſt ſtarted that queſtion, to 
ſay, that they would have moved it, even tho” they 
had foreſeen all the bad conſequences it was attend- 
ed with : for what advantage accrues from contro- 
verſies of that nature? where is the cui bono in ſuch 
diſputes ? do all the difficalties vaniſh in adhering to 
Camero's hypotheſis ? or rather, was ever any reme- 
dy more palliative? Our reaſon is not ſo ny ſatisſi- 

ed; and if you go no farther, you had as well not to 
have ſtirred from your place: keep your particular 0- 
pinions to your ſelf. Tho' I ſhould allow that the 
opinion of the Univerſaliſts had ſome advantage in 
that diſpute, and that ſome objections were more 
fully anſwered by it; would this be capable of weigh- 
ing down the many ſpiritual crimes that attend fac- 
tions, and parties, ſo many bad imprefſions, malicious 
conſtructions, falſe imputations, the many averſi- 
ons, injuries, libels, and other diſorders, which are 
inſeparable from. ſuch theological conflicts? If you 
are perſuaded, that the opinions of the Particularilts 
are damnable, you are much in the right to refute 
them, tho' it ſhould coſt dear; and ſuch as look upon 
the opinions of the Univerſaliſts as mortal hereſies, 
are equally in the right to oppoſe them. But if nei- 
ther party apprehends the opinions they reject, to 
be pernicious ; why ſhould they carry on the diſputes 
farther than is conſiſtent with the peace and tranquil* 
lity of the public; and not rather deſiſt, as ſoon as 
they perceive that they foment diviſions in families, 
or give riſe to parties ? will not their obſtinacy rouſe 
a thouſand miſchievous paſſions, that ought to be 
chained up like ſo many wild beaſts ; and wo to the 
man that makes them get looſe. The civil war of the 
univerſal grace, and ſome others, do not, thank God, 
deſerve that the verſes, which I have heard quoted on 
occaſion of ſchiſmatical diſputes, ſhould be applied 
to them. The preparations and auxiliary forces of 
the two Chiefs were compared to the following deco- 
ration of a ſtage. 


 Migles, wautours, ſerpens, grifons, 

Hippocentaures, & Typhons, 

Des Toureaux furieux, dont la gueule beante 

Et tranſi de frayear le grand cheval d Atlante, 

Un char que des dragons etincelans d'tclairs 

Promenoient en ſifflant par la vuide des airs, «+ 

Demogorgon encor a la triſte figure, ö 
(8] See the Life EH IU borreur, & la mort, 4) voyoient en peinture (8). 
TN. by * 

. Le Fevre, That is, © Eagles, vulturs, ſerpents, griffins, hippo- 

125 u * centaurs, and Typhons, furious bulls, whoſe wide 
of Thoiiars che throats would have chilled with fear the great horſe 
16th of OKober ** oß Atlas, a chariot, which dragons ſparkling with 


1649, Mr. Amy- 4 lightning, with hiſſes drew tho' the open air, a 
8 & * demigorgon alſo with a diſmal aſpect. _ and 
Miniſter of Tal- death were to be ſeen painted there.” 

2 and 

Wit M I VI 5 'Y . * . 4 
Mg ns hex? Mr. Amyraut had the fatisfaQtion of being reconciled 


with the moſt violent of his adverſaries, without the 
the Authentic great Men of the world un any hand in that re- 
Ad, of David Conciliation, The Prince of Tarento went about in 
ws p. 88. 1649 3 but I queſtion whether the differences, that 
W fell under the cognizance of the Marſhals of France, 
was William Ri- be ſo troubleſome to them, as the contending parties 
vet; he was bro- were to him. But however that may be, he com- 
oy to Andrew poſed his buſineſs, and perhaps a Synod would not 

5% Froteſlor have been ſo ſucceſsful (9). As to his reconciliation 


of Dini 4 . 
den... with Mr. du Moulin, it was owing to Mr. de Langle, 


Rochelle, See 


Mr. Amyraut (f), as if he had aed contrary to the regulations concerning that ſilence z 
and he on the other hand complained of ſome infractions of the ſame regulations. 


The 
Aſſembly 


Miniſter of Rouen, who was no ſooner propoſed to 
Amyraut, but he willingly came into it, and even of- 
fered to make the firſt ſteps. Accordingly he wrote 
to Mr. du Moulin, who returned him a very oblig- 
ing anſwer. Both Letters were publiſhed for the edi- 
fication of the Church, and are dated 16355. Mr. ; 
Daille inſerted Mr. du Moulin's'Anſwer in one of his 
books (10). Both reaſon and charity prompt us to (10) dds A. 
believe, that thoſe, who made ſuch a noiſe, and rail pologie &. pag. 
ed ſo great diſturbances on account of an opinion, 41% 
which they themſelves acknowledged at laſt to be no 
ways dangerous, owning at the ſame time the author 
of it to be a godly man, did not die without being 
covered with confuſion, at leaſt in the fight of God, 
for having been guilty of that mortifying prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, which made them look upon an hypotheſis, 
that contained no venom, as a moſt horrid doctrine 
See what follows. | 
F] Some of the Deputies at the Synod of Alengon 
were even for depoſing him.] If theſe men had lived thir- 
ty or forty years longer, I do not comprehend, how 
they could ſhew their faces; for the doctrine, which 
in their opinion deſerved the moſt thundering ana- 
thema's, was at laſt embraced by the greateſt men 
that ſerved the reformed Churches of France, It 
was held by Mr. Meſtrezat, Mr. la Foucheur, Mr. 
Blondel, Mr. Daille, Mr, Claude, and Mr. du: Boſe. 
The Particulariſts were forced to acknowledge as their 
Brethren and faithful Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, thoſe 
who ſtood up for the univerſal grace: neither were 
the Miniſters, who ſheltered themſelves in Holland, 
and ſigned a Formulary at the Synod of Rotterdam in 
1636, obliged to make any declaration, that ſeemed d 
to ſtrike at the ſyſtem of Mr. Amyraut (11). What (110 See Remark 
therefore could occaſion the great noiſe-that was made [A] of the arti- 
at firlt againſt this ſyſtem ? How came it about that cle DAILLE, 
the ſame tenet ſhould be look'd upon at firſt as mon- 
ſtrous, and afterwards as quite inoffenſive. Is not 
this to be counted amongſt the bad effects of original 
fin, and aſcribed to the influence of a thouſand blind 
paſſions, which muſt produce in the ele& a ſalutary 
and mortifying humiliation ? The worſt is, that we 
reap no benefit from what is paſſed, and each gene- 
ration is ſubject to the ſame ſymptoms, more or leſs 
dangerous; for we have often reaſon to ſay when we 
ſee proceſſes, informations, apologies, and theſes ap- 
pear, with books flying after one another from place 
to place, 


TFamgue faces & ſaxa volgnt (12); (12) Virgil. en; 


lib. 1. ver. 150, 
Stones and brands in ratt'ling vollies fly.“ 


den. 


But let them alone: the heat will be ſoon over, and 
the ſtorm eaſily quelled; 


Hi motus animorum, atque hat certamina tauta 


Pulveris exigui jattu compreſſa quieſtent (13). (13) Virg. Georgi 
| lib, 4. ver. 86, 
*© Yet all thoſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray. 
A caſt of ſcatter'd duſt will ſoon allay ; - 
* And undecided leave the fortune of the day. 
Dryden. 


However it does not always happen ſo. Sometimes 
matters are pulhed to extremities; res in nervum 6 
rumpit. 


AMY 


Aſſembly buried, by an boly amneſty, all theſe mutual complaints, renewed the regy- 
lations concerning filence, ſent back Mr. HOPE to his employment, and gave him 
leave to act againſt the foreigners, who ſhould attack him, as the Synod of Anjou , 
ſhould think fir. That Synod allowed him to publiſh an anſwer to the three volumes 
of Mr. Spanhemius upon univerſal grace [G]; which occaſioned the writing of many 
(x) 1bid. p. 40, others (g). While the national Synod of the year 1645 was fitting, Mr. Amyraut was 
* entreated by the Aſſembly to confer with Mr. de la Milletiere in order to reclaim him. 
This conference laſted ſeveral days, but they could no more agree in their diſputes by 
word of mouth, than in the Wen. they had publiſhed againſt one another. The doc- 
trine of Mr. de la Place touching original fin was attacked in this Synod; which Mr. 
Amyraut having notice of appeared before the Aſſembly to plead the cauſe of his Col- 
legue, and made it plainly appear in a long diſcourſe, that the opinion complained of 
was no ways dangerous. This action was not only commended on account of the ex- 
cellent defence he made of Mr. de la Place's opinion; but alſo becauſe he could have 
. nothing elſe in view but the intereſt of his Collegue, his opinion, as to that point, be- 
ing different from that of Mr. de la Place. If we add, that Mr. Cappel departed from 
the common ſentiment of the Proteſtants concerning the antiquity of the Hebrew points, 
we ſhall have touched upon all the complaints that were made againſt the Academy of 
Saumur. But notwithſtanding theſe complaints, Students in Divinity reſorted thither 
in great numbers, which ſenſibly diminiſhed upon the death of theſe three eminent 
% They are the Profeſſors (h). Mr. Amyraut outlived his two Collegues, and had time to write a great 
Authors of t* many books [HI]. His pen was as ready as his tongue, which is ſaying very much, 
= for he was endowed with an extraordinary fluency of ſpeech, as well in Latin as in 


exſes, a work 
He was acquainted with the 


624 


very much ef. French, for Lectures of Divinity, and for Sermons. 
: world, and could entertain the company with a thouſand things that were foreign to his 
profeſſion. And this, no doubt, was what contributed as much (if not more) than the 

fame of his learning, to the happineſs he always enjoyed of being eſteemed and honour- 

ed by the men of quality of the oppoſite religion. I have already mentioned the eſteem 

Cardinal Richelieu had for him; it would be therefore uſeleſs to add, that he imparted 

to him the great deſign he had formed of reuniting the two churches [7]; for as he 


ſounded 


[G] The Synod of Anjou allowed him to publiſh an 
Anſwer to the three volumes of Mr. Spanheim upon 
univerſal grace.) The book is entitled, Specimen 
animadverfionum in exercitationes de gratia univer- 
ſali ; and was printed at Saumur in 1648, 4to. It is 
falſly related in the M#/ange Critique (or Critical Miſ- 
cellany) Tom. I, pag. 129, that Mr. Amyraut enter- 
ed the liſt the firſl, and that his volume was levelled 
againſt the theſes of Mr. Spanheim ; for it was writ- 
ten againſt the three volumes of Mr. Spanheim, who 


Pleſlis Mornai his grandfather by the Mother's fide. 

There are few ſubjects Mr. Amyraut has not wrote 

upon. He publiſhed a gre + of dreams, two vo- 

lumes upon the Millenium, wherein he refutes an Ad- 

vocate of Paris, called Mr. de Launoi, who was a 

ſtanch Millenarian (14); the Life of the brave la (14) See Mr, 

Nous, ſurnamed Iron-arm ; and divers other works, Ancillon, pag. 
hich I either omit, or ſhall mention in the remain- 122 13% © the 


ing part of this article. He even aſcended mount his — 


Parnaſſus, and wrote a Poem, entitled, The Apology Critique de Lie- 


was the aggreſſor. Sce Sarravius's Letters, p. $3, 
95, 108, of the Utrecht edition, in 1697. 

[H] He wrote @ great many books.] He publiſhed 
in 1631 his Treati/e of Religions, and five years after, 
fix Sermons upon the nature, extent Sc. of the Goſpel, 
and ſeveral others at different times. His book » 
the exaltation of faith, and abaſement of reaſon ap- 

ared in 1641; and the ſame year was publiſhed in 

tin the Defence of Calvin with regard to the doc- 
trine of abſolute reprobation, which in 1644 appeared 
in French, He began his Paraphraſe on the Scripture 
in 1644: the Epiſtle to the Romans was paraphraſed 
the firſt ; then the other Epiſtles ; and laſtly the Goſ- 

|: but he imitated the prudence of Calvin in not 
meddling with the Revelations, He did not prefix his 
name to his Paraphraſe, left it ſhould deter the Ro- 
man Catholics from perufing them. He publiſhed in 


of St. Stephen to his Judges. This piece was attacked 74twre 


by thoſe, from whom the leaſt danger was apprehended; 
for it was not the Poets but the Miſſionaries who found 
fault with it. They pretended the Author had ſpoke 
moſt irreverently of the Sacrament of the Altar ; but 


F he publiſhed a piece in his own defence, of which I 


can ſay nothing more to the purpoſe than what I read 
in Mr. Daille. ** As to St. Stephen's Apology to bis 


* Fudges, ſays he (15), which you afterwards pro- (15) He addref- 
% duce to convince us that he has abuſed your hoſt, ſes bimſelf to 


if you, and ſuch as have taken offence at it, had 
been at the pains to read the letter, which the Au- 
„ thor cauſed to be printed in his defence, neither 
you, nor they would entertain ſuch a bad opinion 
„of him; x4 perhaps you would be amazed at the 
** chimerical fancy, the prejudice of your paſſion has 
* raiſed in your mind, by making you apply to your- 


Adam. 


ſelf and your tranſubſtantiation what by the author 


© was levelled at the follies of the Pagan idola- 
« try (16).” 


1647 an Apology for the Proteſtants, a 3 of 
free will, and another De Seceſſione ab Eccleſia Roma- 
na, deque pace inter Evangelicos in negotio Religionis 
conſtituenda. But he treated this ſubje& of the re- 
union of the Calviniſts and Lutherans more at length 
in his Jrenicon publiſhed in 1662. His book of the 
Vacation of Paſtors came forth in 1649. He had 


( 16) Daille, 
T] Cardinal Richelieu imparted to him the great — 4. hos 700 
n be had formed of reuniting the two Churches.) l 


de 2 1d de Cottihy, 
Pf Jeſuit, who conferred with him upon this ſub- Part 2- coy 


preached on this ſubject before the Prince of Taren- 
to, at the meetings of a provincial Synod, whereof 
he was Moderator. The Prince defired the Sermon 
might be printed, and the ſubject treated more at 
length, it being then the common topick of all Miſ- 
ſionaries. Upon this Mr. Amyraut not only printed 
his Sermon, but belides publiſhed a complete Trea- 
tile upon that important controverſy, and dedicated 
them both to the ſaid Prince. His Chriftian Morals 
in fix vol. 8vo, the firſt of which was printed in 1652, 
were owing to the frequent conferences he had with 


Mr. de Villornoul, a Gentleman of an extraordinary 


merit, and one of the moſt learned men of Eu- 
rope, who was heir in this reſpect alſo to Mr. du 


jet, was Father Audebert. 


Lord Lieutenant of Saumur, having invited them 
both to dinner, (and that with ſuch an obliging car- 
riage to the Miniſter, that he placed him p the 
Jeſuit, and cauſed grace to be omitted,) took care 


they ſhould confer in private after dinner. Tis true, 


Mr. Amyraut proteſted that he could not forbear im- 
parting to his collegues all that ſhould paſs between 
them. The Jeſuic began by owning that he was ſent 
by the King and his NA. to propoſe an agree - 
ment in point of Religion: and afterwards, entering 
upon the matter in hand, he declared that the Roman 


Catholics were ready to Gacrifice to the public tranquilli- 
ty the invocation of Saints, purgatory, and the merit of 


good works ; that they would ſet bounds to the Pope's 
| power, 


Mr. de Villeneuve, then p. 108. 
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ſounded ſeveral other Miniſters far inferior to him upon the ſame ſubje&; that would 


be no proof of any particular value he had for him. The Marſhals de Breze [XK] and 
de la Meilleraie [IL] are to be counted among the perſons of diſtinction, who had a 
ſpecial regard for our Amyraut. Mr. le Goux de la Berchere [M firſt Preſident of the 
Parliament of Burgundy, and the Intendants of the Province of Anjou [MJ are in the 
ſame number; and to them we may add even Biſhops and Archbiſhops [O], but above 
all Cardinal Mazarin | P], who was exceedingly kind to Mr. Amyraut, What gained 
him the favour of that Cardinal was, in all probability, his openly declaring in favour 
of the obedience that is due to Sovereigns; which proved very advantageous to the 
court of France, during the troubles of the league againſt Mazarin, called de la Fronde, 


power, and that, in caſe they ſhould meet with op- 
poſition, as to that, from the court of Rome, they 
would lay hold on that occaſion to create a Patriarch: 
that the Laity ſhould be allowed the communion in 
both kinds; and that they would give up ſeveral other 
points, provided they found in the Proteſtants a ſin- 
cere defire of peice and union. But, when Mr. 
Amyraut touched upon the doctrines of the Eucha- 
rift, he proteſted, that, as to that tenet, no alteration 
would be admitted of : whereupon the other anſwer- 
ed, that if ſo, they could come to no agreement. 
Their conference laſted about four hours. The je- 
ſuit required ſecrecy ; but Mr. Amyraut proteſted, 
according to the declaration he had made at firſt to 
Mr. de Villeneuve, that he would communicate the 
whole matter to his collegues, but that he would be 
anſwerable for their prudence and diſcretion. ' The 
ſame Evening he gave them account of the confe- 
rence, and made no conſcience of ſpeaking of it, as 
o:cafion offered, after the Cardinal, and Father Au- 
debert were both dead. 

[LX] The Marſhal de Brez# had a ſpecial regard for 
him) He was Governor of Saumur, and never went 
thither without ſending Mr. Amyraut word, that he 
deſired to ſee him. He even invited him very often 
to his Caſtle de Milly, where he moſtly reſided ; and 
when he received news of the death of the Duke 
de Froniac his ſon, Admiral of France, he could not 
be one moment without Mr. Amyraut's company. 
He frequently admitted him during his laſt ficknels, 
recommended himſelf to his prayers, and defired to 
be prayed for in the Proteſtant Church of Saumur. 
He died at the Caſtle of Milly, in 1650. 

[I] The Marſhal de la Meilleraie.) He had been 
Mr. Amyraut's ſchool- fellow at Saumur, while he 
was of the Proteſtant communion, and never forgot 
that ancient acquaintance. The very next day after 
he came to Saumur, while the Court was there in 
1652, he ſent one to compliment him in his name: 


and Mr. Amyraut went immediately to wait upon 


him, and was received in a moſt obliging manner. 
The Marſhal no ſooner heard of his laſt ſickneſs, 
but he ſent a Gentleman to enquire of his health, 
"aſſuring him that he would have waited upon him 
himſelf, had he been able to endure, (as he was then 
raken with a fit of the gout) the motion of the coach. 
He was then at his Caſtle de Montreuil-Bellai, four 
leagues diſtant from Saumur. | 
DIM] Mr. le Goux de la Berchere.] He was baniſh 
ed to Saumur in 1637, and remained there till 1644. 
As he was a man of extraordinary merit and learning, 
he had a great value for the learned Men of all Reli- 
gions. And therefore on his firſt arrival at Saumur 
he defired to be acquainted with Mr. Amyraut, whom 
he found ſo worthy of his friendſhip, that he con- 
tracted an intimate correſpondence with him. They 
generally viſited one another twice a week; ſo that 
It is not at all ſtrange that Mr. Amyraut ſhould have 
furniſhed memoirs for the life of the Preſident. Tis 
needleſs to mention here, that Mr. de la Berchere 
died in the employment of firſt Prefident of the Par- 
liament of Grenoble; and that he was ſucceeded in 
that office by his brother ; but it will not be amils to 
record, that the latter had recourſe to Mr. Amyraut 
for the minutes of what had paſſed privately between 
them. Upon this Mr. Amyraut (ent him, among o- 
ther memoirs, an account of his conference with Fa- 
ther Audebert ; for it was no {ſooner rumoured abroad 
that he had conferred in private with that Jeſuit, but 
Mr. de la Berchere deſired Amyraut to acquaint him 
with what had paſſed ; and he accordingly imparted 
tie chief heads of that conference to him, deſiring 
kim to be fecret. This paſlage of his Memoirs has 


wherein 


not been inſerted in the printed Life of Mr. de la Ber- 
chere. Mr. Amyraut dedicated in 1648 his book of 
the Rights of Marriage to this illuſtrious Magiſtrate, 
who was then firſt Preſident of Grenoble. 
[N] The Intendants of the Province of Anjou.] He 
never failed to wait upon them; nor they to return 
him the viſit, and ſhew him a great deal of reſpect. 
When he went, in 1658, to drink the waters of 
Bourbon, he received a thouſand civilities at Bourges 
by Mr. Mandat, Intendant of that Province, who in- 
vited him to lodge in his houſe, which he refuſed, 
but dined with him in company of the Archdeacon 
of that City, and ſome other Eccleſiaſtics. 
[O] Biſhops and Archbiſhops.) See what has been 
ſaid above concerning the Biſhop of Chartres (15). (17) In RemwK 
I ſhall add here that; in 1662, Hardouin de Perefixe, 85 
Archbiſhop of Paris, being gone to Saumur on account 
of a vow the Queen mother had made to our Lady 
of Ardilliers (18); ſent word to, Mr. Amyraut, that (18) In che 
he would be glad to ſee him. Mr. Amyraut was ve- church of the fa- 
ry willing to wait upon him, but firſt he let him thers of the Ora- 
know, that he would not give him the title of Lord; 7 * > hay 
which the Archbiſhop readily complying with, Mr. Churde of Sug! 
Amyraut waited upon him twice, was received very mur. 
civilly, and kept at both viſits near two hours. They 
talked, among other ſubjects, of the books of Mr, 
Daille, which the Prelate greatly commended with 
regard to the learning they contained. "0. 
[P] But above all Cardinal Mazarin.) He ar- 
rived at Saumur, in 1652, ſome days after the arrival 
of the King and the Queen mother: and having heard, 
that there had been great talk, at. the Queen's table, 
of a Sermon preached by Mr. Amyraut, he defired 
the Count de Comminges to let him know, that he 
ſhould be glad to be acquainted with him. The 
Count was Governor of Saumur, and had always 
ſhewed a great deal of friendſhip to Mr. Amyraut: 
he had even promiſed him that the Proteſtants ſhould 
be allowed to meet on Sundays, as uſual, notwith- 
ſtanding the King reſided in the city ; but, at the 
ſame time, acquainted him, that they were not to aſ- 
ſemble for the three firſt days after his Majeſty's ar- 
rival. What he promiſed was faithfully vbierved. 
Mr. Amyraut preached the Sunday, on theſe words, 
Fear God, honour the King, and many of the Court; 
who heard the Sermon, being extremely well pleaſed 
with it, not only ſpoke mightily in commendation of 
it to the King, as ſoon as church was over ; but alſo 
in the evening at the Queen's table. It was then 
that Cardinal Mazarin heard of this Sermon, and was 
at the ſame time informed by Mr. de Comminges of 
the zeal Mr. Amyraut and all the Proteſtants of that 
country had ſhewn for the King's ſervice, during the 
late troubles. This inſpired the Cardinal with ſuch 
an eager deſire of being acquainted with him, that 


the very next morning he notified it to him by the 


Judge of the Provoſt-Marſhal's Court : inſomuch that 
Mr. de Comminges ſeeing another had got the ſtart 
of him in bringing that news, ſaid to him ſmiling ; 
Sir, We ſhall be ſoon obliged, as I perceive, to recur to 
your interceſſiun with his Eminence ; which will con- 
vince you of the advantages aceruing from the invoca- 
tion of Saints, The firſt vifit was very ſhort; but 
Mr. Amyraut was deſired to return the next morning 
by eight a clock. The Cardinal expreſſed a great d 
of kindneſs for him, made him fit down by the fire, 
talked to him of State affairs, gave him a minute ac- 
count of the endeavours that ſome were ufing in 
Xaintonge to bring over the Proteſtants to the 
of the Princes, and begged he would do all that lay 
in his power zo make their deſigns miſcarry. Mr. 
Amyraut aſſured him, that nothing was to be appre- 
hended from the Proteſtants of France, and that he 
7 T | would 
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(19) He was 

Captain of the 
Queen's guards, 
and Mr, Com- 
minges's uncle. 


(20) Apology for 
thoſe of the re- 
Jormed Religjon, 


P- 75. 
(21) Pag. 76. 


(22) Intitled, 
Adverſus Epiſ- 
tols ' Hiſtoric 
Crimiuationes 
Moſis Amyralai 


AMY 


wherein the Cardinal's fortune was ſo much agitated ; and on divers other occaſions, he 
made plainly appear that this was his favourite principle ¶ Q]. and even had a conteſt 


with a Miniſter of Rochelle (i), who maintained the contrary opinion. 


ſtanding his attachment ro the doctrine of obedience, he was not for obeying in matters 
of conſcience RI. It is needleſs to ſay, that he was highly eſteemed by the great 
Lords of the Proteſtant party, that being plain of itſelf. He had a quarrel with Mr. 
Huiſſeau, Miniſter of Saumur, and had not the ſatisfaction he expected at the national 


Synod of Loudun (&); which made many believe, that the great reputation he had 


gained, proved diſadvantageous to him on that occaſion, as if he had been an over- 
grown tree, that ſhaded the others, and was to be pulled down. Beſides, the relati- 
ons of ſuch as had declared themſelves heads of the party that oppoſed the doctrine of 


univerſal {nag Yo oh oder his OT to the utmoſt of their 


he would have been Preſident of the 


would write to ſevetal Miniſters of Xaintonge, in or- 
der to perſuade the Synod, which was to meet very 
ſoon, to give an authentic proof of their loyalty, 
which was done accordingly. Two days after this 
audience, the Cardinal pretending to go and ſee the 
College of thoſe of the reformed Religion, and the 
Library of Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai, had another private 
converſation with Mr. Amyraut in his ſtudy. The 
ſubje& of this was the edit of Nantes; Mr. Amy- 
raut being asked, whether Henry IV was under any 
obligation of granting it, anſwered, that he was; 
adding that even allowing it to have been a favour 
at firſt, yet the obſerving of it was then become ne- 
ceflary 3 to which the Cardinal replied, that he was 
much in the right, quoting that maxim of law, gued 
initis ſuit voluntatis, ex poſt fate fit neceſſitatis. 
The reader will, perhaps, be glad to hear what Mr. 
de Guitaut (19) told Madame de la Trimouille before 
the Queen. His Eminence is at the Miniſter Amyraut's 
houſe ; 72 are both Clergymen ; but however I am 
confident they are not talking of Religion ; for bis 
Eminence would not find his account in that. Dur- 
ing the five weeks the King remained at Saumur, 
Mr. Amyraut went frequently to wait upon the Car- 
dinal, and always met with a very kind reception : 
when he went to take his leave of him, his Emi- 
nence defired he would write directly to him, when- 
ever he had occaſion to ask any favour either for the 
Proteſtants in genera}, or himſelf in particular. He 
made uſe of this kind offer only once, and that was after 
his journey to Paris about the latter end of the year 
1658. He viſited the Cardinal three or four times, 
who always ſhewed him a great deal of civility. He 
ſpoke to him about the national Synod, which the 
Proteſtants had begged in vain for a great many 
years. The Cardinal anſwered, that the reaſons, for 
which the Synod had not been allowed to meet, were 
ſtill in force; but however deſired he would write to 
him concerning that ſabje&, which he did twice, 
and received anſwers by the Cardinal's own hand. 
Tis true that in his other letters to Mr. Amyraut he 
employed his Secretary; but nevertheleſs he always 
ſigned them proprio prgno. 

(2 ] I divers eccaſions he made plainly appear that 
the obedience of ſul jedts was his favourite principle.) In 
the Apology he publiſhed in 1647 in behalf of the 
Proteſtants, he excuſes, as well as he. can, the civil 
wars of France, but declares at the ſame time, that 
by no means he intends to juſtify the taking up of 
arms againſt one's lawful Sovereign, upon any pre- 
tence whatſoever .... and that he always looked 
upon it as more agreeable to the nature of the Goſ- 
pel, and the practice of the primitive Church to uſe 
no other arms, but patience, tears, and prayers .... 
(20). And whenever I reflect, ſays. he (21), on the 
Hiltory of our Anceſtors, I cannot help being hear- 
tily grieved that they have not crowned ſo many o- 
ther noble virtues, which they have propoſed to our 
example, with the imitation of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, in the invincible patience, with which they 
bore the perſecutions of the Emperors. A Latin 
piece (22) he publiſhed two years after ſhews 
how heartily he maintained this cauſe againſt a Mini- 
ſter of Rochelle, who had better not have owned 
himſelf aimed at in that work, than have taken of- 
fence at it. The book of the Sovereignty of Kings 
publiſhed in 1650, on occaſion of the tragical death 
of Charles I, King of England, affords us a ſtill more 
convincing proof of Mer. Amyraut's ſentiments, with 

I 


wer. 


It is probable 


able in that Synod [S], at which he afliſted as 


Repreſentative 


regard to the ſubjects riſing in arms againſt their So- 
vereigns. It was not poſſible to be filent in thoſe 
circumſtances ; for that Tragedy was laid to the charge 
of the Presbyterian party, and a thouſand odious con- 


But notwith- (7) Philip Vas 


*) In 165 


ſequences inferred from thence, reflecting on the 


French Proteſtants, which Mr. Amyraut thought 
himſelf obliged to confute. During the troubles of 
the laſt minority, the main aim of all his Sermons 
was to inſpire the people with an entire ſubmiſſion to 
the will of their Prince ; and to ſuch as adviſed with 
him, relating to what courſe they ſhould take, he 
uſed to anſwer, that the only reſolution they could 
take was to flick to the trunk of the tree. Such as 
adviſed with him were probably in earneſt ; nor did 
they apprehend the artifice that generally prevails on 


ſuch occaſions. Rebels commonly give out that all 
they intend, is to redreſs abuſes, and reſcue the Prince 


from the wicked Counſellors that ſurround him. One 
muſt be very weak to fall into ſuch ſnares, or need 
on like occaſions the direction and advice of a ghoſt- 
ly father; for not even the diſtinction, which ſome 
have found out between the Pope and the holy See, 
is a more palpable piece of ſophiſtry. Laſtly Mr. 
Amyraut declared his thoughts at length in the Epi- 
ſtle dedicatory to his Latin Paraphraje on the Pſalms. 
In that piece he maintains, that, according to the 
principles of the Chriſtian Religion, ſubjedis ought 
never to riſe in arms againſt their Sovereigns, and 
openly declares himſelf for paſſive obedience. This 
work he dedicated to Charies Il, King of England, 
ſoon after his reſtoration, As he had been acquiint- 
ed with that Prince's Chaplain at Paris, in 1658, he 
congratulated him, two years after, upon his Maſter's 
reſtoration, and his own promotion to the Biſhopric 
of Durham ; for which thanks were returned bim in 
the King's name. This encouraged Mr. Amyraut to 
dedicate his Paraphraje on the Pſalms to that Mo- 
narch, after he had been affured by the Biſhop of 
Durham that it would be acceptable to him. 

[R] He was not for obeying in matters of conſci- 
ence.] He made this plainly appear when the Se- 
neſchal of Saumur imparted to him an order from 
the Council of State, enjoining all thoſe of the re- 
formed Religion to hang the outſide of their houſes 
on Corpus-Chriſti-day, The Seneſchal notified this 
order to him the eve of that holy-day, entreating 
him at the ſame time to perſuade the * wank to 
comply with it, leſt their diſobedience ſhould excite 
the mob againſt them. To this Mr. Amyraut anſwer- 
ed, that on the contrary he would go directly and 
exhort his pariſhioners not to comply with it, as he 
himſelf was reſolved not to obey any ſuch orders ; 
that in all his Sermons he had endeavoured to in- 
ſpire his hearers with obedience and ſubmiſſion to 
ſuperior powers, but not when their conſciences 
were concerned. Having thus acquainted the Se- 
neſchal with his reſolution, he went from houſe to 
houſe laying before his pariſhioners the reaſons wh 
they ought not to obey the order of the Council. 
The Seneſchal however cauſed it to be proclaimed 
by ſound of trumpet. Upon this the Aſſ-mbly met, 
thanked Mr. Amyraut for what he had done, and ea- 
joined the Elders to take care no one ſhould comply 
with the order, The King's Lieutenant did not 
think fit to ſupport the Seneſchal, but ſuppreſſed 
the tumult which had already begun. This order 
was revoked not long after. 

[SI In the Synod of Loudun he would have been one 
of the Table.) This remark would be uſeleſs, wp 

this 


8 
rat are, dc 


Page 133 


(24) Pat 
der 1143 
tion. 
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Repreſentative of his Province, had he not been thought to be perſonally concerned in 
the diſpute between Mr. d' Huiſſeau and the church of Saumur. He died piouſly the 
8th of January 1664 (0, and was intetred with the uſual ceremonies of the Academy. G Konig, in his 
As he had, during his laſt infirmity the entire uſe of his ſenſes, he made ſeveral very wine in i. 
edifying ſpeeches, and gave clear proofs of his belief, in the preſence of divers perſons nan, mitt 
of different religions. The compaſſion he ſhewed to the poor, deſerves to be menti- ja x56;. 
oned among his other virtues, having beſtowed his entire falary on them the laſt ten 
years of his life; and that without any diſtinction of Catholic or Proteſtant, He ex- 
tended his charity even to the Mendicant Friars, who never returned empty from his 
houſe, He recommended the Recollects of Saumur to Mr. Heryart (m), when they (=) He was | 
had recourſe to the Exchequer for the 1 of their Cloiſter, which had been de Hasler 
conſumed by fire, and was foon thanked by them for the good effects his recommenda- | 
tion produced. He left but one ſon, who was one of the ableſt Advocates of the Par- 
liament of Paris, and fled to the Hague, after the revocation of the edi& of Nantes. 
| He had one daughter, who died in 1645, a year and a half after ſhe had been married 
)'To Bernard (4), The [affliction his wife felt on that occaſion, prompted him to write a treatiſe 
1 (which was publiſhed the enſuing year) concerning the State of the Faithful after death. 
King's Advocate The reader will be glad to find here the diſtich, which. Mr. du Boſc writ with his own 
xm hand under Mr. Amyraur's print. 


A Moſe ad Moſem par Mofi non fuit ullus : 
[CL R- More, ore, & calamo, mirus uterque fuit (o). 


have ſaid in com- 


mendation of His ſon cauſed his portrait to be engraved ſome years after his death. | 
m—_ iculars relati Mr. Amyraut are to be met with i rk 
N great many part relating to y na wo 


braced Rabbi. entitled; A Melange Critique de Literature recueilli des Converſations de feu Mr. Ancillon 


22 (2): We find there, among other things, that a paſſage in one of Balzac's letters (7), zs. 1 
communicared where the author of an Apology is highly commended, ought to be applied to Mr. () The firſt co 


Mb re Amyraut. The ſame work informs us, that Patin had a great value for him; hence r. Contur. 


alen whateye® we MAY infer, that the diſobliging expreſſions we read in Patin's letters were not level- 
we advance in 


this book to be peruſed only by the French Prote- I ſhall not copy the whole paſſage, which Mr. An- 
ſtants; but may be of ſome uſe to other readers. cillon relates, and which is highly diſobliging ; but I 
What in our French Synods we called the Table was muſt acquaint my readers, that the perſon, whom Pa- 
made up of four perſons, viz. the Preſident of the tin abuſes, was a Phyſician of Nyort, and not the 
Aſſembly (called alſo the Moderator,) his Aſſiſtant, Divine who is the ſubject of this article. I muſt 
the Secretary, and one that collected the Acts. likewiſe inform them, that Mr. Amyraut's Treati/e 
[T] We fball take notice of this and ſome other of Religions againſt ſuch as look upon them as indif- 
ſmall miſtakes.) Patin in his 113th Letter of the firſt ferent, is not the only book among his works that 
23) Melange edition writes (23), that © in 1663 4 Phyfician of has undergone the ſecond edition (25); for I am (z5} As is af 
92224 Lite- Mort, called Luſſand, deſigned to print an Apology certain that his apology in favour of the Proteſtants ferred in the 
rature, tom. 1. % in favour of the Phyſicians, againſt ſuch as accuſe has been printed more than once; that his Treati/e —— 
Pig» 133, 134. « them of paying too much deference to nature: be of Predeſtination, printed in 1634, was reprinted at * 1631, and 
« ſays, that this Phyſician aimed chiefly at Mr. Saumur in 1658, together with the ſpecimen of Cal the ſecond edi- 
% Amyraut Minifter of Saumur, who thus caft this vin's doctrine, and the reply to Mr. de la Milletiere, tion of 1652. 
« Bblemiſh on the Phyſicians, in the laſt volume upon his propoſal of a friendly conference in order 
* of his Chriftian Morals... .... he ſeems not to examine his means of reconciliation ; that the 
(24) Patin Let- % Have been pleaſed (24) with Mr. Amyraut two latter Treatiſes were publiſhed in 1638; and that 
ter 1145 firſt edi- on this occaſion ; for be adds: If Mr. Amy- the Bookſeller, who reprinted them in 1658, toge- 
tion. ** raut would take the pains to anſwer that book, ther with the Treatiſe of Predeſtination, declares (26), (46) In the EpiC 
* he would offer things, which Luſſand is a quite that he preſents again the Public with theſe three tle Dedicatory to 
«« ſtranger to, and are not to be met with in his books, becauſe they were out of print. I am alſo the Students in 
** book. I have given him ſome hints, ſays be, and confident that eleven of Amyraut's Sermons on divers * 
* furniſhed him with ſome proper paſſages, and good paſſages of the Scripture were reprinted in 1653 ; 
authorities; but he did not value them. That that the life of la Noue, was reprinted at Leyden ; 
«« perhaps diſpleaſed him; for afterwards he writes his theſes, and thoſe of his collegues at Geneva, 
« thus: but truly he is in a province not far from and that his Treatiſe of the fate of the faithful after 
* Gaſcony RAU. the country of Adieu Sias *®, where, generally death was printed in Engliſh at London, and at 


car.] «© ſpeaking, there is more vanity than learning & c. Utrecht in Dutch. 

{«) In the Sp AMYRUTZES (a) a Peripatetic Philoſopher, and native of Trebizond, was at 
2 's Dice firſt in great eſteem at the court of the Emperor David his maſter, and ſignalized 
ngzcated, by himſelf by writing in favour of the Greeks againſt the deciſions of the Council of Flo- 
71. rence (h); but at laſt forfeited by his apoſtacy, all the reputation he had gained, He 


4 Pope; aus, was one of thoſe who accompanied the Emperor David to Conſtantinople, whither that 

ſenſune, lib, 3. Prince was carried by order of Mahomet II after the reduction of Trebizond, in 1461. 

— 955 This Philoſopher, ſeduced by the promiſes of the Sultan, renounced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and embraced Mahometiſm, together with his children, one of which, under 
the name of Mehemet- Beg, tranſlated many books of the Chriſtians into Arabic, by 
the order of Mahomet II. That Prince honoured Amyrutzes with conſiderable em- 
beg, abr in the Seraglio, and uſed ſome times to diſcourſe with him, or Mehemet- (0 Guiller, E 
ſel 


„about prone of learning and religion (c). By the manner Allatius expreſſes him- 2 


one would take this Philoſopher to have born the employment of Protoveſtiarius pag _ — 
| 3 
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in the court of the Emperor of Trebizond [4]. We muſt not forget that the Empe- 


ror of Trebizond was not the firſt Prince that ſhewed a particular value for Amyrutzes, 


for he had been greatly eſteemed at the court of Conſtantinople, long before he had the 


| honour to pleaſe that Prince. He was one of the learned men, with whom the Em 
(4) The Hifoire ror John Paleologus adviſed about his journey into Italy (d); and he attended him 


Polit. de Conſtant 


fore Beſfurion Plorence, which he dedicated to Demetrius Governor of Napoli di Romania. In the 


and Gemiſt, See 


Altar, de Perze- fame work, he affirms that the Patriarch of Conſtantinople was ſtrangled in the time 


3. 


the manner Allatius expreſſes himſelf one 

would think this Philoſopher had born the employment 
FA Protoveſtiarius in the court of the Emperor of Tre- 
Lond.] Allatius in his Perpetuus Conſenſus, p. 936, 
ſpoke only by conjecture of the book, which Amy- 
rutzes wrote againſt the council of Florence ; but in 
his additions, he tells us, that the book itſelf had 
been ſent him from the iſland of Scio ; and adds, that 
* In Smopſs Dorotheus, Archbiſhop of Monembaſe acquaints us“ 
Hiforiarum. with his condition, cujusnam conditionis pir ille fuerit. 
He quotes, both in Greek and Latin, a paſſage out 
of Dorotheus. The Greek text informs us that Ma- 
homet commanded the Emperor David, and ſome 
others, namely, rd OuroPor *Apoporrgy Tor Tipwrw- 
fe5ichgcer, i. e. 1 Amyrutzium Protoveſtia- 
rium, to be ſent to Conſtantinople by ſea. As the 
fage is thus tranſlated, and by Allatius, we can 
—— no manner of doubt, but that he took Amy- 
rutzes and the Protoveſtiarius to be one and the ſame 
perſon, and applied to him the remaining part of the 
paſſage, wherein it is ſaid, that he was couſin- german 


to Mahomet Baſſa ; that he betrayed the Emperor 


the Protoveſtiarius of the 


2. Conſenſe P. of the Council, and that the Phy ſicians atteſted that fact (g). 


David, and was greatly honoured by his couſin and 
the Sultan Mahomet, after the taking of Trebizond. 
In the ſame paſſage we read, that he was cunning, 
tall, well-ſhaped, a good bow-man, and fit for every 
thing. His mother and Mahomet's were ſiſters, be- 
ing both daughters of Jagarus. I do not give much 
credit to this account, being töld by Mr. Guillet, 
where he mentions the Tyrco-greaa of Cruſius, that 

19 of Trebizond 
was named George; that he was of a good aſpect, 
and ſo skilful a bow-man, that none of the Greeks or 
Turks could match him ; that his mother was the 
daughter of a Chriſtian Prince called Jagrus, who 
married his other daughter to one in Servia, where 
ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, who renounced the 


Chriſtian religion, and was called Machmut (1). I (i) Gulet mi. 
ſhould willingly diſtinguiſh the Philoſopher from the tory of Mater 
Protoveſtiarius, by placing a comma after Ant , II. tom. 1, pag, 
in the above quoted paſſage, to make two perſons of #3” 


the Philoſopher and Protoveſtiarius, whom Allatius 
confounded together, 


ANABAPTISTS, a ſect which ſprung up ſoon after Lutheraniſm. Nicholas Storch, 
Mark Stubner, and Thomas Munzer, gave it birth in 1521, by miſinterpreting a doc- 
trine they had read in the book de Libertate Chriſtiana, publiſhed by Luther in 1320. 
The propoſition they found there was this, 4 Chriſtian is Lord of all things, and ſubject 
to no body, which, though uſed by Luther in a very good ſenſe [A], ſeemed to them 
very proper for gaining the populace ; for this was what they all three aimed at, each 
of them according to his abilities. Storch, who had no learning, pretended to reve- 
lations. Stubner, who was a man of parts and learning, found out crafty and deceit- 
ful explanations of the Scripture. Munzer, daring and 1 excelled in bold- 

1 


neſs, and indulged a full liberty to ſuch paſſions, as wo 
They were not ſatisfied to inveigh againſt the Eccleſiaſtical tyranny of the court of 


occaſion molt diſturbance, 


Rome, and cry down the authority of the Conſiſtories; but moreover taught, that 
the power of Princes was a meer uſurpation, and that under the Evangelical Law men 
ought to enjoy a full liberty. They rebaptized their diſciples, and, in order to credit 


this practice, taught, that baptiſm conferred upon infants was of no validity. As to | 


other points, they profeſſed rigid morals, recommended mortification, faſting, plain 


dreſs, &c. and by that ſeduced vaſt numbers. This emboldened Munzer to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he began openly to exhort the people to ſhake off all ſubjection to Magi- 
{trates, and to oblige the Sovereigns to reſign their authority. This new Goſpel was 
heard fo favourably by the German Peaſants, who thought the yoke of their landlords 

a little too heavy, that in many places they roſe up 1 


diſorders. But they were beat without much ado by the troops that were levied againſt 
them, and many of them put to death. Munzer, who had ſeduced them, and brag- 
(a) See his Ar- Bed ſo much of his inſpirations (a), was taken and beheaded in 1525 (b). The difci- 
diele. ples he had left in Switzerland, made ſo many proſelytes, and raiſed ſuch diſturbances, 


[4] They miſinterpreted a doctrine .. uſed by Lu- 
ther in a very good ſenſe.) This is what he made ap- 
pear, by the explanation of his thought, as ſoon as 

e heard how the Anabaptiſts had miſinterpreted his 


expreſſion. Quæ verba ſano ſenſu @ Lutbero 
feripta & prolixa thyyures declarata, oppofitogue apho- 
ri/mo, eundem omnium ſervum eſſe, & omnibus ſub- 
jectum expoſita, detorta fuere in ſenſum ſequiorem ab 


bominibus ſuæ pariter & aliene quietis impatientibus 


(1) Frider. (1). i. e. Which words being written and inter- 
Spanhemius, de preted by Luther in a good ſenſe, and explained 


Origine, progreſſu, *© by the oppoſite poſition, that he is the ſervant of 


— nt * all and ſubje# to all, were ſtrained to a bad ſenſe 


rum, p. 169, 1 © by men that cannot bear to be quiet themſelves, 
uſe the edition “ or to let others be ſo.” His moſt bitter enemies 
Inferced in the unanimouſly own, that he diſapproved of the ſeditious 
Comme Phew conduct, which had been accidentally occaſioned by 
ice of Cloppen. his tenets, We are told by Father Maimbourg, that 
bowg, the rebels ſent their manifeſto to Martin Luther, but 


* 


that &c. 


were diſappointed in the hopes they had conceived 
of making him approve of it (2) ; for Luther, adds 
he, ſeeing, that many charged him with having given 
otcaſion to that revolt, by the books he had written 


in the vulgar tongue in favour of the liberty of the edition. 


Goſpel, againſt the tyranny of thoſe who loaded it 


with human traditions, publiſhed a long anſwer, where- 


in he ſhewed them, that, landing to the Scripture, 
they were obliged to ſubmit to Princes and Magiſtrates, 
even when they abuſed the authority and power they 
toere inveſted with; that they ought in the mean time 
to recur to the Lord, and ſuffer with patience their 
affiitions, till ſuch time as be ſhould be pleaſed ta 
relieve them in what manner be thaught fit ; and that 
their taking up of arms, 1 2 continued in them, 
would be the —_— 5 their damnation, We ſhall 
lee in the article MUNZER, that Luther immediate» 
ly rejected that Fanatic's propoſals. p N 


Pe- (e) That Empes 
a (e — arived a 

names him be- in that journey, as he himſelf witneſſes (F) in the account he gives of the Council of * 
(F) Arnd Alla 


n arms, and committed a thouſand ( Moreri is i 


theraniſm, lib. I. 


(3) See 8 
m. de ( 
Anabaptiſ 
p. 198. 


(4) See d 
mark [ K, 
the articl 
HOMET. 


de Origin 


[B] The Clergy took a great deal of pains to refute 
theſe Seftaries, but . .. the Magiſtrates ſupplied with 
their authority what was wanting.) The ſchiſm which 
Munzer and his followers ſet on foot, was better cal- 
culated for the ſtifling of Lutheraniſm in its birth, 
than any thing Luther's greateſt enemies could ever 
have deviſed. For oy 1 a doctrine, which 
tended to the total deſtruction of human ſociety, 
and practiſed it with ſuch devaſtations as can hardly 
be imagined. As they had had ſome correſpondence 
with Luther, and agreed with him, that the Chri- 
ſtian Religion ought to be reformed according to the 

) ger Span- bare word of God (3) ; all the odium that was con- 
24 Origine ceived againſt them, came to fall upon him, and o- 
Anabaptiſtarmm, thers of his character; and when people ſaw the bad 
p. 198. conſequences, which the reformation was attended 

with in its very beginning, they began to doubt 
whether it was the work of God ; which put a great 
ſtop to it. No wonder then that the Miniſters called 
this ſe a contrivance of the Devil, who had deviſed this 
deſign to maintain his Empire againſt the new A 
(a) See the Re- ſtles, whom God had raiſed (4). Such language is a 
mark [KK] in natural conſequence of theological hypotheſes. The 
the arti-le MA- Roman Catholic Controverſiſts laid greedily hold of 
HOMET. this opportunity, and improved it very dexterouſly, 
| to cry down the reformation, and animate all the 
Powers againſt it. But neither were the Reformers 
leſs careful in defending themſelves againſt the igno- 
miny, in which their adverſaries endeavoured to in- 
volve them. They exclaimed againſt the Anabap- 
tiſts with all their might, publiſhed books to con- 
fute their tenets, and engaged them in diſputes 
wherever they met them. U /asem iſtam fibi ægue 
ac doctrinæ Evangelice adſperſam abſterſum irent 
Heroes illi, qui in templo Dei remetiendo fidem at in- 
tegritatem ſuam & Dei cauſam publicis ſcriptis fibi 
agendam cenſuere. Quod inter alios alacriter preſti- 
tere, Lutherus, Melanchton, Zwinglius, Bullingerus, 
Menins, Regius, alii, & in ſeditiones & ſeditioſos 
graviter invecti, ſubditos perduelles, de ſuo erga po- 
teflates ſuperiores officio, ex Dei verbo monendo, tribu- 
nicios illos concionatores perſtringendo, & omnes ad quie- 
tam & debitam Principibus ſuis reverentiam hortan- 
do, nibil religui fecere, ut impetum hominum ad ſcele- 
re & cruces furibundis animis ruentium ſufflaminarent. 
Lutherus vel imprimis concitatior non T«gumriue tan- 
tum ſcripta contra ſeditioſos, verum etiam ouurwrixe 
emifit, & peculiari libells Contra Latrones & homi- 
cidas Ruſticos vu/gato ipſe claſſicum in illos cecinit, 
Principes Bortatus, ut vi & armis latrociniorum iſto- 
rum impetum fifterent, & eos ad quietem cogerent, 
(5) Spanhem. f perſuaderi nollent (5). i. e. © That thoſe Heroes, 
& Origine Ana- who have thought it incumbent on them to write 
bapriftarum, p. publickly in defence of the cauſe of God, and 
198. their honeſty and integrity in reſtoring the tem - 
«© ple of God, might wipe off that ſtain upon them - 
« ſelves, as well as the doctrine of the Goſpel. 
Which was done by Luther, Melanchthon, Zwing- 
<« lius, Bullinger. Menius, Regius and others, with great 
« alacrity, who being zealous both againſt ſeditions and 
«© the movers of them, admoniſhed thoſe turbulent 
«© Preachers, exhortedall to due quietne(s and reverence 
to their Princes, and left no ſtone unturned to check 
the rage of men that were running headlong into fin 
« and death. Luther was the moſt zealous, and 


„ not only publiſhed Exhortations, but alſo Invec- 


<« tives againſt the ſeditious, and in his book entitled, 
«© Contra Latrones & homicidas Ruſticos, ſounded a 
«© charge againft them, exhorting the Princes to ſtop 
<« the rage of thoſe villains by force of arms, and 
« compel them to be quiet, who would not be per- 
© ſuaded to it.” The Miniſter, who furniſhes me 
with this Latin paſſage, names ſome cities, where 
theſe Sectaries were confounded in public diſputes ; 
but he always concludes that the Magiſtrates perform- 
ed their duty. He tells us, that the Chiefs of the 
Anabaptiſts of Zurich having diſputed, at three dif- 
1 
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that it was there thought neceſſary to ſtop: the courle of that ſect by moſt ſevere penal 
laws, which was likewiſe practiſed in ſeveral cities of Germany, and elſewhere. The 
Clergy, to do them juſtice, took a great deal of pains to refute theſe ſectaries; but as 
that did not produce the deſired effect, the Magiſtrates ſupplied, with their authority, 
what was wanting [BJ. The Anabaptiſts gained a great many to their ſe& in Moravia, 
and would have gained more, notwithſtanding the ſevere: oppoſitions they met with 


' Senatus T's 


from 


ferent times, with Zwinglius, and been always con- 
founded (6), were at laſt ſilenced by a ſolemn Edict. (6) In January, 
urinus ſolenni edicto Pædobaptiſmum ſan- 3 No- 
cit, & Anabaptiſmi Doforibus filentium & guietem . 
imperat (7). Baltazar Hubmeyer, one of their leaders, (5) Spanhem. 
promiſed to make a public recantation, but inſtead de Origine Aua 
thereof preached his errors ; upon this he was con- 3 Pag · 
demned to abjure, and then turned out cf the city 
(8). And becauſe this Se& daily gained ground in (8) 1d. ibid. 
ſpite of all oppoſitions, recourſe was had at laſt to 
more violent remedies. The Senate enacted a De- 
cree condemning all the Teachers of the ſect to death, 
and ſuch as ſhould ſhelter them, to heavy fines. Ca- 
pitis pena in Anabaptiſtarum Doftores decreta, & 
gravibus in corum receptatores nulctis (9). This De- (o) 14, ibid; 
cree was enacted in 1530. Oecolampadius diſputed 
with them at Baſil in 1525, 1527, and t $29, main- 
tained his cauſe exceeding well ; but for all that could 
not get the better of their obſtinacy. Wherefore 
they were ſo curbed by the Magiſtrates, that the 
Church was at length reſtored to its former tran- 
quillity, Cauſe quidem abunde ſatisfecit, aftoribus 
vero pervicacibus non item, ita in prudentiſimi Sena- 
tus, & firenui gloriæ divine vindictis, in Anabapti- 
ftarum ſectariis cofrcendis authoritate, Eccleſia Baſi- 
lienis tranquillitati nul & puritati conſulendum 
ibidem fuerit (10). i. e. He gained the cauſe, but (10) 1d. ibidy 
did not convince the obſtinate abettors of it, ſo P. 203. 
* that the moſt prudent Senate was obliged to inter- 
«« poſe, and vindicate the divine glory, by reſtraining 
« the Anabaptiſt SeRaries, and reſtoring the tranquil- 
« lity and purity of the Church of Bafil.” They 
were confuted at Bern in a public diſpute in 1527: 
but nevertheleſs they whiſpered about, that their 
arguments had not been fully anſwered, and that 
they ſtill held good. Upon this, that the triumph 
of truth might be more ſolemn, another diſpute was 
appointed to be in 1532; which laſted nine days. 
he acts of this diſpate were publiſhed, which pro- 
duced a very good effect, tho' far inferior to that 
which was occaſioned by the Decrees of the Senate 
of Bern (11). Theſe diſturbers of the public peace (11) Spanhem, 
would have made the town of St. Gall their aſylum, 4. Orig. Anabap- 
had they not been turned out by the Magiſtrates (12). K. Sa” dong 
Here it was that Thomas Schucker cut off his brother's , — 
head in 1527. Having convened a numerous aſſem- Id. ib. p- 204. 
bly, he declared that he felt himſelf inſpired with 
the divine Spirit, commanded his brother to kneel 
down, and took a ſword in his hand. Upon this, 
his father, and mother, with ſome others, asked what 
he intended todo. Don't trouble yourſelves, (anſwer- 
ed he) I ſhall do nothing but what our heavenly Fa- 
ther inſpires me with. The Aſſembly was impatient 
to ſee what this would come to at laſt; when all on 
a ſudden drawing the ſword, he ſtruck off his bro- 
ther's head. He was puniſhed by the Magiſtrates ac- 
cording to the quality of his crime, but never ſhew- 
ed any fign of repentance, declaring even on the 
ſcaffold, that he had but executed what God had 
commanded. You may imagine that upon ſuch a 
I of fanaticiſm the ſeverity of the de- 
crees baniſhing the Anabaptiſts was redoubled (13), (13) Id. ibid, 
Diſputes were held, and ſevere laws enacted at Straſ- 
burg againſt this Set (14); Melchior Hofman a (10) 14, ibid. 
leading man among them, was taken up, and died p. 205. 
in priſon (15). The Se& ſpread itſelf in Moravia, (15) Id. ibid, 
Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, Auſtria, Sileſia. Some P. 212. 
of the Heads were executed. Balthazar Hubmeyer 
was carried to Vienna, where he was burnt. This 
execution made him be look'd upon by the whole 
Set as a Martyr, and warmed the zeal of his bre- | 
thren (16). (16) Id. ibid. 
To this we may add, that Queen Elizabeth, on 
their firſt arriving in England, in 1560, enacted a | 
Decree commanding them forthwith to retire (17). (17) Hoornbeek, 
The EleRor Palatine baniſhed them his Dominions, S Contre- 
in 1594. Moſt cruel and ſanguinary Edicts were pub- verſe p. 381. 
7 U liſhed 
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rerians and Ga- 
brieliſts. 


branches [E}, which muſt happen 
1 


« 


(13) Id. ibid. 


(1 9 * Id. ibid. 
citans S trade 


Hiſt. Belg. I. 4. 


AMV. 


from the Magiſtrates, bad they. not been divid 
60% Viz. the Hut- (EY, No city was more plagu 


they 


thought on were employed againſt this ſect, but proved inſufficient to the rooting of 


it out (e) 3, for it maintains itſelf to this day 
they have cured themſelves by degrees of their chief follies [D]; they do not preten 
now to revelations z neither do they refuſe to comply with the orders of lawful Magi- 
ſtrates, or preach an entire exemption from all manner of ſubjection, the community — 
of goods, and ſuch like doctrines. This ſect has been ſubdivided into innumerable h. 
to all ſects that reject the principle of authority. z, 
a vaſt number of Martyrs [E], for their Martyrology is a large folio, 


They boa 


liſhed againſt them by the Diets bf Spires, in 1529, 
1544, and of Augsburg in 1551 (18). Philip II en- 
joined the Governeſs of the Netherlands to puniſh 
the Anabaptiſts without delay or mercy (19). Read 
the Annals of this Se& by John Henry Ottius, where 
you will find a long catalogue of the Decrees that 
were publiſhed againſt it in the ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope. We may apply to the penal Laws what is 
commonly ſaid of the Artillery, viz. that it is the laſt 
reaſon of Kings, ratio ultima Regum ; ſo the penal 
Laws are the laſt reaſon of Divines, their ſtrongeſt ar- 
gument, their Achilles, &c. 


[C] But no City was more plagued with them than 


Munſter.) What paſſed in this city from the time the 
Anabaptiſts got footing in it, to the execution of 
John of Leyden, may be counted among the moſt 
remarkable events of the 16th Century. It is to be 
met with in a great many books (a) ; but chiefly in 
the Letter which was written to Eraſmus by Conrad 


(ao) He was tu- Heresbachius (20) in 1536, and publiſhed at Amſter- 
ror to the Duke dam in 1537, cum Hyppornematis ac Notis Theologitis, 


ot Cleves's fon, 


and atrerward 


Hiſtaricis, ac Politicis, Theodori Strackii, Paſtoris Ba- 


counſellor do the Hericenſis; and in the works of Lambert Hortenſius 


Duke, and was 
at the ſiege of 
Munſter, 


(21) Fridericus 
Spanhemius Pi- 
lius in Elencho 
Controverſiarum 
p. 87. edition + 
1694. 


De Tumultibus Anabaptiſtarum, of John Wigandus, 
De Anabaptiſmo publicato, and in the Relation of 
Henry Dorpius, a Citizen of Munſter, publiſhed in 
1536. | 
5 (a) Mr. Bayle has omitted, as it ſeems, involunta- 
rily, the Latin heroic Poem, which was written in two 
books by Hermannus Kerſſembroeck, rehearſed by 
the Author in a full aſſembly of the Univerſity of 
Cologn, and printed at Cologn in 1545 8vo. This 

iece 1s dedicated to Francis, Count of Waldeck, and 
Biſhop of Munſter and Oſnabrug, and bears this title. 
Belli Monaſterienſis contra Anabaptiſtica Monſtra geſti, 
brevis atque ſuccinda deſeriptio. Rem. CriT. 

[D] They have cured themſelves by degrees of their 
chief follies.) And this is the reaſon that the Ana- 
baptiſts of our days complain of thoſe, who refute 
them, with the arguments, that were employed againſt 
their Anceſtors. This is what a celebrated Divine of 
the Dutch Academy is charged with in a Letter pub- 
liſhed in Dutch by an Anabaptiſt ; but he anſwers, 
that he does not pretend to impute all the errors he 
mentions to all the Anabaptiſts. Has (Sectas) ut mi- 
nime confundimus in controverfiis ſingulis, ita nec no- 
tatos errores omnes omnibus imputamus . . 
voluimus imputates illis, qui intra Waterlandorum 
dictas confeſſuones, bona fide, procul fallaciis Mennoni- 
ticis, herere ſeſe profitentur. Abſit ut cuiguam invi- 
to, & deprecanti berefim impingamus ! Sed nec iſti 
aliorum Apologiam ſujcipiant, aut alias efſe, ac fue 
uegent, guos bie Elenchusr, ſub generali Enthuſiaſta- 
rum & Anabaptiſtarum nomine, ne neſciat Juventus 
noftra, coarguit. Fattum tamen noviſſime, ut dixi- 
mus modo, à Ry penſi ſcriptore Epiſtolæ in modum Bel. 
gico ſermone mihi opponendæ. Qui errores bic con- 
plures notatos dum à - Waterlandis amolitur, ſi 
modo were & ſincere, 
libus controverſiis peti, ſed familias alias ex difto 
grege, intellexifſe debuit. Fruſtra ergo eſt omnis ip- 
Aus expoſtulatio, quaſi ignorem guid Rypenſes Ana- 
baptiſtæ ſentiant, aut guaſi lectoribus meis imponam 
(21). i. e.“ As we do not confound theſe Sects in 
particular controverlies, ſo we do not impute a// 


» « Pinus. 


oc ipſo non ſe aut ſuos in ta- 


in the United Provinces, It is true 


Writer 


heir errors le the whole. : . . We do not impute 
„ them to thoſe who profeſs to keep within the li- 
„ mits of the Waterl/and' confeſſtons, far from the 
44 fallacies of the Mennonites.' Far be it from us 
« to fall upon any one that is tinwilling and avoids 
cc hereſy. But let not thoſe undertake the defence 
« of the reſt, or deny that there are and were others, 
*« whom this Diſcourſe reproves under the general 
« name of Enthuſiaſts and Anabaptiſts, that our 
« youth may not be ignorant of the fact. Neverthe- 
« leſs I was very lately oppoſed in an Epiſtle written 
% in Dutch. But whilſt the Author of it endeavours 
* to clear his Waterlanders of many errors there 
« taken notice of, he ſhould have underſtood that 
c“ neither he nor his friends were meant, but other 
« families of the ſame ſet. All his expoſtalation 
«« therefore is to no purpoſe, as if I did not know 
«« the ſentiments of the Anabaptiſts, or impoſed up- 
« on the readers.” Hoornbeeck has had the equity 
not to impute the errors of private men to the whole 
ſet. Hic quidem imprimis d communibus i/lorum, 
& fingularibus catuum dogmatis ſecernenda ſunt pro- 
pria a/igua Doctorum ipſorum (22). 


ed among themſelves. into two factions 
with them than Munſter [C]. e one knoys that 
ſſeſſed themſelves of that city, and that John of Leyden, the 

new Jeruſalem, defended it to the utmoſt of his power, but at laſt, the town bei 
taken, he was put to death in 1335. The Anabaptiſts of Friefland and Holland di - 
proved, in 'many reſpects, of the cbnduct of their brethren in Munſter ; but at the. 
ſame time occaſioned themſelves a great diſturbance in the State (4). 
ing men among them was called Mennon. 


rſt- King of this 


ng (4) See the z. 
ſa cle PICARD,” 
emark [N. 
| | From the 
One of the lead- eertarion of 
The moſt effe&tual means that could be be 


ideric Span. 
im the father, 


de Origine, Pro. 

greſſn, Sefis, OG 
Nominibas Ana- 
Far un, prin. 


bapt 
d ted; 


at Leyden 


n 1643. John 
ppenbourg 
$ inſerted tin 
$ Gmygrena 
cage Aus- 
Ptiſtice, printed 
Nor F 
1656 


raneker in 
2 40. 


i. e. Here in- (22 Hoornbeelg 


«« deed in the firſt place we mult ſeparate the parti- Sm Contre- 
<« cular doctrines of ſome of their Teachers from the . P. 189. 


« general and particular dottrines of their Aſſem- 
e blies.“ He mentions the errors of two in parti- 
cular, viz. of James Outreman, and Weke Walles. 
Outreman held three eſſences in the divine nature, 
and taught the eflence of God the Father did not ex- 
tend itſelf beyond the bounds of Heaven. The other 
maintained that Judas was an honeſt man and was 
ſaved ; that neither he was guilty of any crime in 


betraying our Saviour, nor the Scribes and Prieſts in 


perſecuting him ſo as to be the occaſion of his death ; 
and that both the Thieves were ſaved. Outreman 
taught his tenets at Haerlem in 1605, and Walles 
his in the territory of Groningen in 1637, with ſo 
much zeal, that he excommunicated, without mercy, 
all thoſe who did not receive his doctrine. He was 
baniſhed that Province, and retired to Frieſland, from 
whence the Proteſtant Synod, that was held at Fra- 
neker in 1644, cauſed him to be driven away (23). 


(243) 1d. ibid, 


[E] It has been ſubdivided into innumerable branches.) P. 3392 399% 


The enumerating of the various Sets of Anabap- 
tiſts would wear out the patience of my readers; IL 
ſhall therefore only direct them to a book, where ſuch 
as deſire to ſee the catalogue of them, will find where- 
withal to ſatisfy their curioſity. See the Preface of 
the Annals of the Anabaptiſts by John Henry Ottius. 
IF] They boaſt a vaſt number of Martyrs.) Could 
they only produce thoſe, who were put to death for 
attempts againſt the Government, ch 
rology would do them no great credit; but it is 
unqueſtionable, that many Anabaptiſts, who ſuffered 
with great conſtancy, never entertained any thoughts 
of revolting. I ſhall alledge the authority of one, 
who by no means can be ſuſpected, viz. of a writer, 
who with all his might refuted the tenets of this 


eir vaſt Marty- 


Sect (24). He aſcribes the great progreſs this Sect (24) Guy de 


made, to three cauſes. The firſt is, that they con- 
founded, with a vaſt number of paſſages out of the 


Bres's epiſtle de- 
dicarory Of the 


Origin and 


Scripture, thoſe who hearkened to them: the ſecond, G of the 
that they affected a great deal of holineſs, in outward Aube. Th 


£ , a „ book was print: 
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Aaabaptiſts, p. 9. 


27 The Riſe, 
Orivin, &*c of 
the Anabaptiſts, 
P. Fo 


{Mark xii. 24. 
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writer has ſpoke ſo favourably of them, as George Caſſander oy The Proteſtant Di- % 


vines oppoſed the Anabaptiſts with great zeal in the United Provinces, and cauſed, at 


with great conſtancy. He proves that none of theſe 
three 1s a proof of orthodoxy. His words are : The 
third proof, by which the Anabaptifts ſeduce the fim- 
ple and inconſtant people, is their conſlancy in ſuffering 
and dying. But that indeed is too fimple and eveak 
to prove that their Antichriſtian doctrine is good and 
found : as St. Cyprian ſays. Not what a man ſuffers, 
but the cauſe for which he ſuffers, makes bim a Mar- 
tyr. Thoſe are, according to the ' Scripture |, true 
Martyrs, and bleſſed, who ſuffer for the ſake of ju- 
ftice, of truth, and for the name of Chriſt. Now 
the Anabaptiſls ſuffer not for the ſake of truth, 
wherein they are to be pitied, but for Antithriſftian 
tenets. And ſurely Princes and Kings do not take 
right meaſures to root out this Seft, while they put 
to death the poor ignorant people, that have been, 
for the moſt part, ſeduced, They ought rather to imi- 
tate the good Kings Extechias and Fofias *, who ba- 
nijhed all kind of idolatrous worſhip out of their Do- 
minions, and at the ſame time reformed that true Re- 
ligion. In the ſame manner ought they to take care 
that the true Apoſtolic doctrine be publicly preached ; 
which if they did, I am ſatisfied there would be no oc- 
caſion for employing fire againſt thoſe poor, ignorant, 
and ſeduced wreiches (25). After this he proves by 
ſeveral inſtances, that many have ſhewn a great deal 
of courage and reſolution, tho' they did not ſuffer 
for the ſake of juſtice; ſuch were the bad thief, the 
Eſſenes, the Circumcellions, the Popiſh Martyrs, the 
Arians, the Mahometans, the Philoſophers Zeno and 
Socrates. But he ſays nothing which ſeems to in- 
ſinuate, that the Anabaptiſt Martyrs were put to death 
for taking up arms againſt their Sovereigns, or raiſ- 
ing rebellions. He delcribes their Martyrs as a ſet 
of ſimple people. See what I ſhall cite here below 
from George Caſſander. 

Obſerve here by the way, that the Author, whoſe 
words I have quoted, refutes his adverſaries in the 
ſame manner that the Roman Catholics confuted the 
Proteſtants, The firſt mark, ſays he (26), by which 
they deceive, and jeduce a great many, is when with- 
out ſenſe, judgment, or reaſon, they quote a vaſt num- 
ber of paſſages out of the holy Scripture, at random ; as 
tho) they had the whole Bible at their fingers ends, 
whereas it often happens, that they know not A from 
B. However the ſimple and ignorant people, being 
amazed to hear ſo many texts of the Scripture, know 
not what, to ſay, and believe they have great Doctors 
among them. But I beg ſuch ſimple people would re- 
fleet, that no hereſy has been hitherto broached, which 
did not endeavour to maintain its blaſphemies by miſ- 
interpreting, and wreſting the ſenſe of the Scripture ; 
tho" the holy Scripture gives no occaſion to errors and 
hereſies, which on the contrary proceed, as our Saviour 
tells us, from not knowing the Scripture 4, You err 
knowing not the Scriptures. 

As to the ſecond mark. by which the Anabaptiſts ſe- 
duced and miſled the ſimple people; viz. a falſe appear- 
ance of holineſs, he proves by ſeveral inſtances, that 
it is often the character of falſe Teachers. Tis cer- 
tain the Roman Catholics had theſe three difficulties 
to anſwer: 1, That the Proteſtants had nothing ini 
their mouths but the Bible, and were continually 
quoting it; 2, that they inveighed againſt balls, 
pompous habits, debauches, &c. 3, that many of 
them died with great conſtancy for their Religion. 
Now the Roman Catholics anſwered theſe objections 
in the ſame manner as they were anſwered by the 
Proteſtant, whom I have quoted. Which ſtill more 
ſhews how prejudicial this Sect proved to the Prote- 
ſtants; ſince they were obliged to confute with rea- 
ſons, which the Papiſts retorted againſt them. 

But to return to their Martyrs: In the Martyrolo- 

of Geneva we find ſome Anabaptiſts. It is to be 
obſerved, that the Anabaptiſts publiſhed two Marty- 


(5) In the pre- rologies, the one at Haerlem in 1615 ; the other at 


tace to the edi- 


tion ot 1626. 


Horn in 1617. Theſe two works made known to 


-- the world the diviſions that reigned among the Ana- 
(a3) The anſwer baptilts. F 
was publithed in PaPtilte- 


For thoſe of Horn cenſured the Martyro- 


Dutch at Haer. logy of thoſe of Haerlem (27), as if they had not 


lem in 1630, 
and written by 
Hans Alenſon 


dealt fairly in the compiling of that work. This 
acculation was returned (28) by thoſe of Haerlem, 


c . 


different 


who taxed the compilers of the Martyrology of Horn 
with giving room in it to ſome, who had ſubſcribed 
the confeſſion of the Reformed with regard to our. 


Saviour's incarnation (29). The chief compiler of the (29) Ortius, A 


| | The nal. Anabapt. 
Martyrology of Horn was one James Outreman. The u 15 5 


Preface of that work is no leſs injurious to Lutherans 
and Calviniſts, than to the Papiſts ; for they are all 
indifferently taxed with tyranny (30). 


baptiſts as George Caſſander.] He 
Mennonites meant well, but were miſled by a falſe 
zeal, and not by malice ; that they diſapproved the 
frenzy of thoſe of Munſter, and taught that the King- 
dom of Jeſus ought to be founded on the Croſs; and 
therefore, adds he, they deſerve rather to be pitied 
and inſtructed, than perſecuted : he applies to them a 
fine paſſage out of St. Auſtin. Hujus quem dixi Men- 
nonis, cui nunc hit Theodoricus ſucceſſit, ſectatores fere 
ſunt omnes, qui per het Belgice & Germanie inferi- 
oris loca huic Anabaptiſtice bæreſi affines depre ben- 
duntur, in quibus magna ex parte Pi cujuſdam animi 
argumenta cernas, gui imperito quoan | 
errore potius quam animi malitia, à vero divinarum 
literarum ſenſu, & contordi totius Ecclęſiæ conſenſit 
deſciverunt, quod ex eo perſpici poteſt, quod wars 
rienſibus, & hinc conſecutis Batenburgicis furoribus, 
novam quandam reſtitutinnem regni Chriſti, quod in de- 
letione impiorum per vim externam poſitum ſit, medi- 
tantibus, aterrime ſemper reſtiterunt, & in ſola cruce 
regni Chriſti inſtaurationem & propagationem conſiſtere 
docuerunt: quo fit, ut qui hujuſmodi ſunt, commiſera- 
tione potins & emendatione, quam inſectatione & per- 
ditione digni videantur. His enim multo magis conve- 
nire videtur quod de Manicheis diſputans inguit Au- 


guſtinus . Quanguam dominus per ſervos ſuos regna /ub- & cimtra Eolſs- 
vertat erroris, ipſos tamen homines, in quantum homi- lam Fundamenti, 


nes ſunt, emendandos eſſe potius quam perdendos ju- 
bet. ... . Atque utinam qui atrociore in hoſce miſeros 
ſunt anime, manſuetudinem, & prudentiam hujus 
ancti viri imitentur, qui in diſputatione adverſus Ma- 
niche0r .... his verbis eft uſus T. Illi, inguit, in 
vos /eviant, qui neſciunt cum quo labore verum inve- 
niatur, & quam difficile caveantur errores. Illi in 
vos ſeviant; qui neſciunt cum quanta difficultate ſane- 
tur oculus interioris hominis, ut poſſit intueri ſolem 
ſuum. Illi in vos ſæviant, qui neſciunt, quibus ſuſ- 
piriis & gemitibus fiat ut ex quantulacunque parte 


poſſit intelligi Deus (31). i. e. Of this Mennon, who (31) Georgius 


nder, Præ- 
* thoſe are followers, who border upon this Anabap- fat. Tracbatas de 
„ tiftical hereſy in theſe parts of Holland and the 


is now ſucceeded here by Theodoric, almoſt all 


Lower Germany, in moſt of whom you may diſ- 
« cover the marks of a pious mind, for*eing mov- 
« ed by a blind zeal, and by miſtake rather than 
« malice, have revolted from the true ſenſe of the 
« Divine books, and unanimous agreement of the 
« whole church, which may appear from this, that 
«« when thoſe of Munſter and Batenburg were me- 
« ditating a new kind of reſtitution of the Kingdom 
« of Chriſt, conſiſting in the deſtruction of the im- 
« pious by outward force, they ſharply withſtood 
« them, and taught that the reſtoration and propaga- 


« tion of the reign of Chriſt conſiſſed only in the 


« croſs; wherefore ſuch of theſe ſeem more worthy 
« of pity and inſtruction, than of perſecution and 
« deſtrution. For what St. Auguſtin ſays in his 


« better with theſe. Though the Lord ſubverts the 
« Kingdoms of error by his ſervants, yet he com- 
« mands men, ſo far as they are men, to be rather 
« amended than deſtroyed..... And I wiſh thoſe 
« who have ſevere thoughts againſt theſe poor crea- 


«« tures, would imitate the moderation and prudence + 


« of this holy man, who in his diſpute againſt the 
« Manicheans .... . uſes theſe words. t thoſe 


n rage againſt vou, ſays he, who know not the la- 
« 


avoiding errors. Let thoſe rage againſt you, who 
* know not how difficult it is to heal the eye of the 
inner man, that he may behold his ſun. Let thoſe 
rage againſt you, who know not with how many 
« Highs and groans we arrive at the leaſt part of the 


© knowledge 


m Zelo incitati, 


diſpute with the Manicheans ſeems to agree much 


bour of finding out the truth of the difficulty of 


num. 6. p. 233. 


5 (30) Id. ibid, 44 
[G] No writer has ſpoke ſo favourably of the Ana- an. 1626, num. 
2 fark, that the f. 271 


+ Ibid; 


Baptiſma Infan · 


tium. 
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different times, ſome edicts to be publiſhed againſt them [ 


z but nevertheleſs they 


now enjoy their liberty of conſcience. Mr. van Beuning is ſaid to have diſcourſed one 
day with Mr. de Turenne upon this ſubject, very ſolidly, and much to the purpoſe [I]. 
T Fe books that have been publiſhed againſt this ſect, and its tenets, are without num- 
ber [ XJ. I muſt not forget to acquaint my readers, that the Swiſs have not been able 


* knowledge of God.” Thus he ſpeaks to the Duke 
of Cleves, to whom he dedicates a book, in which 
he ſhews, that the baptiſm of children was never 
contradicted in the primitive church. The unani- 
mous conſent of all Chriſtians, for ſo many Centu- 
ries, ſeems to him ſo convincing a proof of a tenet's 
being handed down to us from the Apoſtles, that he 
thinks no argument can be RISE againſt the Ana. 
baptiſts more home. He knew by experience the 
force of this argument ; for he atteſts, that one of 
the Anabaptiſt teachers, at that time priſoner in the 
'Caltle of Cleves, was converted with ſome others 


of his ſe, as ſoon as he ſaw the immenſe collection 


of authorities proving the antiquity of this tradition. 
And this was what induced Caſſander to publiſh his 
work. He had two conferences with the Anaba 

tiſts ; the firſt at Cologn with one Matthias in 15563; 
the other with John Kremer, priſoner in the county 
of Mark in 1558, I have changed the order of the 
author I quote; for his iterum implies contradiction. 


© oy wonnggy Georgius Caſſander, ſays he (32), bis cum illis coram 
»mma Contro- diſputavit, de quo inter ejus opera fol. 1227; ſemel 


verſe p. 394» 


cum Tohanne Kremer, a. cio o Lin, captivo in 
Comitatu Marthie ; iterum a. cio 10 Lvl, cum Mat- 
thia aliquo, Colonie. 

[H] The Proteſtant Divines oppoſed the Anabap- 
tit; with great zeal in the United Provinces, and 
cauſed at different times ſome edifts to be publiſbed a- 
gainſt them.) They challenged the Anabaptiſts ſeve- 
ral times to diſpute with them. The Synod, held at 
Horn, paſſed an act relating to this matter, and even 
had recourſe to the authority of the Governor. Ec- 
cleſiæ notre ſemper bonum ac utile cenſuerunt, adver- 
farios ad diſputationem & colloguia provecare. Sy- 
nodus Hornana 4. C15 io Lxxx, F 4. cio io LXXV1, 
implorata cum in finem Gubernatoris Theod. Sonnoyi 


(33) Idem, ibid. auforitate . . .. decernit provocandum, &c. (33). i. e. 


e tranſpoles 


the rimes, and 


« Our churches have always thought it meet to 


places the Synod „ challenge the adverſaries to diſputes and confer- 


of 1576 after 


that of 1580, 


« ences. The Synod of Horn in 1580 and 1576, 
* having implored the authority of Theodore Sonnoy 
« the Gene, - . » . determined to challenge, &c.“ 
which acts were paſled in three or four other Synods 


(34) Idem, ibid, before the end of the ſixteenth Century (34). In 


(3s) 14. ibid. 
p. 395, 396. 


(36) Id. ibid. 
P. 391. 


1599 the churches thought fit, a work ſhould be 
compoſed containing the chief heads of the contro- 
fies with the Anabaptiſts. Arminius, Miniſter of Am- 
ſterdam, took the writing of it upon himſelf, and ſet 
about it; but gave it over, while he was Profeſſor of 
Divinity at, Leyden, and laid before the Synod of 
Alcmaer in 1605, the reaſons why he could not ap- 
ply himſelf to that work. The Synod of Enchuyſen 
in 1624, appointed two Miniſters to examine the 
tenets of the Mennonites, and diſcuſs the points in 
controverſy. One of them being left alone in 1626, 
deſired a new ſecond, and obtained Doreſlaar of the 
Synod that was held at Amſterdam in 1628. Theſe 
two ſet about the work in good earneſt, and pub- 
liſhed in Dutch an excellent piece in 1637, being a 
collection of the Anabaptiſtical controverſies, where- 
in are marked very carefully the many alterations that 
have been made in that ſe& (35). The author, who 
relates all this, obſerves, that the churches, jointly 
with the ſecular power, keep a watchful eye over 
the Anabaptiſts in order to prevent them from in- 
creaſing their number, or becoming powerful ; they 
ſtand upon their guard, ſays he, to curb this ſect, in 
caſe it ſhould ſhoot out in new branches, or extend 
itſelf beyond its bounds. Pro coercendis aut noviter 
pullulantibus, aut ſua pomæria extendentibus juxta 
cum Politicis etiam ecelgſiæ vigilant (36). He adds, 
that the Synods of Frieſland preſs the States of the 
Province to put in execution, and to renew the 
edict which was enaQted againſt the Anabaptiſts in 
1598; and that chiefly in regard of the new aſſem- 
blies, and new places of worſhip, that this ſe& has 
had the boldneſs to ſet up. He ſubjoins, that ſince 
it plainly appears from the Synod of the Avabaptiſts, 
held at Haerlem in the month of July 1649, that 


to 


they had formed new congregations, it is a duty in- 
cumbent upon the orthodox Paſtors to find out the 
proper means to obviate and reſtrain ſuch innovati- 
ons ; the more, becauſe they are impowered thereto 
by an edi& of the year 1651, in which their High 
Mightineſſes command the ſects to be brought to 
reaſon, and forbid their ſpreading themſelves. Seas 
cobibendas, atque in ordine redigendas, neque permit- 
tendum ut in plura loca quam hodie fint diffundantur 


(37)- i. e. The ſects are to be reſtrained and re. (37) Id. A. 
* duced to order, and not to be ſuffered to ſpread P. 392. 


into more places than at preſent.” In the ſame 
manner in France ſuch places of worſhip were ſhut 
up, as the Proteſtants could not make appear th 

had enjoyed when the edits were publiſhed. See 


Voetius's Politica Ecclefiaſtica (38), where he exa- (38) The 4 
mines, whether this ſect ought to be ſuffered ; and book, Part 1,y, 
though he uſes ſome diſtinctions, yet, generally ſpeak- 535 & fe. 


ing, inclines to the negative. 9 

[1] Mr. Van Beuning diſcourſed one day toith Mr. 
de Turenne upon the toleration granted this ſec in 
Holland.) Mr. de Turenne, being one day with this 
Ambaſlador in his coach, told him, that he could not 
approve of the toleration the States General granted 
to all religions. It is foreign to my purpoſe to re- 


late here Mr. van Beuning's anſwer with regard to 


the other ſes ; therefore I ſhall only make mention 
of what concerns the Mennonites. Why ought 
„they not to be ſuffered? ſaid he; they are the 

beſt and the leaſt troubleſome ſet of people in the 
world : they aſpire to no employments, nor does 
an ambitious man meet with them on his way to 
preferment, or is kept back by their competition 
and intrigues. It were to be wiſhed, that one half 
* of mankind made a conſcience merely to think of 

promotion ; for in that caſe the other half would be 
« preferred without taking ſo much trouble, or em- 
« ploying ſuch crafty, baſe, and unlawful means as 
« they generally uſe. We are not afraid they ſhould 
« revolt, for one of the articles of their belief is, 
that they ought never to bear arms. How eaſy 
muſt a Prince be in his mind, while he reflects, 
that ſuch a tenet will prevent his ſubjects from 
revolting, let the taxes and impoſitions be ever 
ſo heavy ? The Mennonites pay their quota of all 


enables us to raiſe troops, which do us better ſer- 
vice than they could do, though they bore arms. 
We are edified at the ſimplicity of their manners. 
They are both artificers and traders, neither do 
they ſquander their eſtates or gains in luxury and 
riotous living. It does not happen ſo to thoſe of 
other Sects, whoſe debauched lives joined to the 
expences they are put to by their vanity, occafion 
„ perpecual ſcandals, and weaken conſiderably 7he 
State. But they take no oaths: a matter of great 
moment indeed. What prejudice do the Tribunals 
receive from that, ſince they hold themſelves to be 
as ſtraitly bound by their promiſe, to ſpeak the 
*« truth, as if they had taken an oath? The whole 
virtue of an oath conſiſts in this, viz. that a Man, 
who acts againſt it, fears a more ſevere puniſhmens 
from God, expoſes himſelf to infamy, and is liable 
to be puniſhed by the Magiſtrates. Now the Men- 
„ nonites fear the ſame dangers, in caſe they ſhould 
« lie after they have promiſed to tell the truth, and, 
„of courſe, are under the ſame ties as other men.” 
[K] The books which have been an wig againſt 
this Seft, and its tenets are without number.] I have 
mentioned ſome of them in the remark [C]. Here 
follow ſome others. Hermannus Modeus wrote 2 
book De Initiis Secdæ Anabaptiſftice. Andreas Me- 
ſhovius publiſhed in Latin 7% Hiftory of the Anabap- 
tits. An anonymous writer compoſed in Dutch, 705 
Anabaptiſtical Succeſſion, which was printed at Cologn 
in 1603. Another work in Dutch was publiſhed in 
1605, De origine & pgrogreſſu Seftarum inter Ana- 
baptiſiasr. Mr. Ottius, Profeſſor at Zurich, wrote in 
Latin the Anna/s of this Set down to the year ** 1 


charges of the State, and that is ſufficient ; for it 
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have frequently proceeded againſb them with ſeverity 
(J. I ſhall alledge ſome of the reaſons that are produced to juſtify their ſeverity [LD]. 


6.100, & ſeq As the chief tenets of the modern Anabaptiſts are ſet down im the Dutch edition of 
Moreri's Dictionary, I ſhall” not touch upon them here. It is certain, the character 


But rather the 
Annales Anabap. 
by Jobn Henry 
Ottius, printed at 
Baſil 1672. 


. 


In ſumma 
2 
(49) In Syntag- 
mate Hiſtor. Ec- 


+ In Elrncho 
Controver ſtar . 


) Georg. Caſ- 
2 Epiſt. 
Dedicator. Trac- 
tatat de Baptiſ- 


(43) Hoornbeek, 
Summa Contro- 

| verſiarum, pag. 
37 3» 


) Idem, ibid. 
oben and John 
Vaget, in the 
theſis he defend- 
ed at Witrem- 
burg in 1688, de 
Seda Mennonita- 
vum. 


(45) That is of 
thoſe who bapriſe 
Infants. 

(45) A Miniſter 
among the Ana- 
baptiſts, and Phy- 
ſician at Amſter- 
dam. 


(47) At Dort. 


(48) He uſed, 
inſtead of his 


All theſe books are mentioned either by Hoornbeek 
(39). by Micrzlius (40), or by Spanheim (41). I do 
not find they ſpeak of a book, which Caſſander de- 
ſcribes in the following words. De origine vero hu- 
jus Anabapiiftice Sectæ, ejuſque progreſſu, & que ex 
hoe capite monſira, quam nary abſurda, atque in- 
ter ſe pugnantia, prodierunt, luculente, copieſe, ſum- 
mag ue cum fide ſcripſit Nicolaus Bleſdick, qui quod 
aliguands hujuſmodi errore per imperitiam etatis de- 
ceptas fuerit, eo nunc inſtructior & wvehementior et 
in tis erroribus refellendis, id quod illi cum B. Augu- 
ins commune eſt (42). 1. e. The origin of this ſect 
„of Anabaptiſts, and its progreſs, and the various 
* and abſurd monſters that have riſen from this head, 
** which are contrary to each other, have been clearly 
„ copioully and faithfully delivered by Nicolaus Bleſ- 
„ dick, who having formerly thro' the unskilfulneſs 
of youth been led into thoſe errors, is now the 
more qualified and zealous againſt them, as happened 
* to St. Auguſtin,” Hoornbeek ſpeaks only of an 
Hiſtory of David George, written by Nicholas Bleſ- 
dick, ſon-in-law to this David, and publiſhed by Re- 
vius (43). One Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts was pub- 
liſhed in French at Amſterdam in 1695, and another 
more copious in 1700. Thoſe, who have written a- 
gainſt them, are Zuinglius, Luther, Calvin, Me- 
lanthon, Oecolampadius, Urbanus Regius, Juſtus 
Menius, Bullingerus, John Laſcus, Guy de Bres, 
Taffin, Hunnius, Oſtander, Cloppenbourg, Spanheim, 
and many others, whom it would be too long to enu- 
merate (44). However I mult not omit the book en- 
titled Babel, publiſhed in 1621 by Hermannus Fauke- 
lias, Miniſter of Middlebourg, and one of the Fa- 
thers of the Synod of Dort. In this work he ſhews 
the monſtrous variety of opinions that reigns among 
the Anabaptiſts; who anſwered it by publiſhing their 
Confeſhon of faith at Amſterdam 1624, and retort- 
ing his arguments in a book entitled The Babel of 
Pedobaptiſis (45). The Author of this piece was one 
Anthony Jacob (46). At firſt the Anabaptiſts wrote 
very few books ; but afterwards had ſeveral Authors, 
and have publiſhed a great many books, partly di- 
dactie or hiſtorical, and partly polemical. They pub- 
liſhed at Horn, in 1624, a Confeſſion of faith, which 
they confirmed with ſeveral paſſages of the Scripture; 
and other authorities. Twelve years aſter they pub- 


* liſhed another (47), ſhewing how well they agreed in 


their tenets. They have publiſhed Apologies of their 
confeſſion of Faith, Catechijms, and Manuals. In 1644 
they anſwered the Manifeſto of Zurich. The ſame 
year Abraham David, one of their communion (48), 
publiſhed a book againſt a Miniſter of Haerlem, called 


name, theſe three Bontemps, under this title, Smegema Hollandicum con- 


letters G. V. V. 
that is, Gerard 


Vryburg. Hottin- 


geri Biblioth. 
TDeolag. lib. 3. 
cap. 5. p. 42.9% 
421, 


(49) Idem, ibid. 


| 


tra maculas quas P. Bontemps Mennonitis aſperſit. 
Several other pieces were publiſhed againſt the ſame 
Miniſter, 'viz. AbJerfio accu ſationum gravium Petri 
Bontemps, fadta per P. V. X. 1643 : Confutatio ar- 
gumentorum quibus Petrus Bontemps probare conatur 
Anabaptiftas injurios efſe in Deum & homines, 1643 : 
Spongia ad abluendas maculas Petri Bontemps contra 
certam Anabaptiſtarum ſetam : Fadaci Henrici Lixi- 
vium contra ejuſdem maculas : Probatio Lixivii D. 
Bontemps ubi per G. V. V. fidei potiſſimum authoris & 
met hodus agendi ſollicitatur (49). 

[L] 1fhall alledge ſome of the reaſons that are pro- 
duced to juſtify their ſeverity.] I ſhall inſert here the 
contents of a Letter, from Mr. Breitinger, Dean of 
the Church of Zurich, to Mr. Hotton Miniſter of 
the Walloon Church at Amſterdam, dated the 21ſt of 
Auguſt 1642. A war breaking out in moſt parts of 
Europe in 1622, the Magiſtrates of Zurich, com- 
manded, as it had been ever praiſed on like occa- 
fions, the inhabitants of that Canton, to accuſtom 
themſelves to the military exerciſe, by frequent mu- 
ters. The Anabaptiſts refuſed to comply with this 
order, and laid before thoſe, who were ready to obey, 


that war was to be looked upon as a puniſhment from 


heaven, and that States were to be defended by a 

good life, and not by arms. They inſinuated, that 

they were ready to abandon their country, wives, 
© 


Moreri 


children, and whatever they had in the world, rather 
than to repulſe the common enemy with arms. This 
provoked the loyal ſubjects of the Republic to ſuch 
a degree, that they were for exterminating that Sect. 
But the Magiſtrates found out a more mild expedi- 
ent. They charged the moſt prudent and wiſe men 
of the Senate to confer with the Divines of moſt 
moderation, in order to ſettle with them the meaſures 
that were proper on that juncture. This Commit- 
tee, after imploring the prayers of the whole Church, 
came to this reſolution ; that they ſhould leave no 
means untried to cure the Anabaptiſts of their ill- 
grounded ſcruples; that they ſhould put none of 
them to death, or condemn them to the galleys, or take 
any other courſe with them, that ſavoured of cruel- 
ty, precipitation, or paſſion. After this it was thought 
proper to confer with them; and accordingly three 
places were appointed for them to aſſemble in, and 
hear the propoſals of the Committee. They came 
according to the appointment; and the chief articles 
of the Chriſtian belief being propoſed to them both 
viva voce and in writing, they — them all, ex- 
cept that touching the power of Magittrates. The 
Senate being informed of what paſſed in theſe Aſ- 
ſemblies, commanded ſome of their Heads to be ſent 
for, who appeared, and produced their reaſons, which 
were anſwered with great ſedateneſs; and tho” this 
could not in the leaſt prevail upon them, yet they 
were diſmiſſed very graciouſly. * In retiring they 
ſeemed to be afraid of ſome trick, which they owned 
the next day, when they were asked, why they had 
behaved themſelves ſo as to make believe they diſ- 
truſted the ſafe conduct the Government had ſent 
them. Many were highly offended at this mild pro- 
ceeding of the Magiſtrates ; but however it was re- 
ſolved to try anew whether they could be prevailed 
upon by fair means. The leading men among the 
Anabaptiſts were therefore convened, and aſſured, that 
they ſhould not be forced to take any oath after the 
uſual manner, but only to anſwer yes or 290; that they 
ſhould be exempted from bearing of arms, provided 
they would concur with their prayers, and other re- 
ligious means, to promote the good of the public ; 
and that by obliging them to attend the Sermons of 


the Miniſters, it was no ways intended they ſhould 


not be at full liberty to diſapprove what they thought 
not to be agreeable to the word of God, provided 
they would firſt adviſe with ſome of their Paſtors, 
or any other Eccleſiaſtic. The Speech was cloſed 
with promiſes of protection and pathetical exhortati- 
ons. But as all this made no impreſſion upon their 
minds, they were deſired to retire elſewhere, allowed to 
carry along with. them what was neceſſary for their 
maintenance, and aſſured they ſhould be reſtored to 
the full poſſeſſion of their eſtates, when, cured of their 
errors, they ſhould be willing to return home. At 
the ſame time their wives and children were given to 
underitand, that ſuch of them, as were inclined rather 
to renounce their errors than abandon their country, 


' ſhould enjoy a reaſonable allowance out of their 


fathers arid husbands eſtates. The Anabaptiſts an- 
ſwered, that the earth belonged to God, and not to 
the Magiſtrates, and rejected theſe conditions, Up- 
on this the Magiſtrates had recourſe to taxes and fines, 
and at laſt, becauſe the Anabaptiſts refuſed to pay 
them, exclaiming againſt ſuch proceedings as tyran- 
nical, their whole eſtates were confiſcated. 'They 
complained then more loudly than ever, and uſed to 
aſſemble in the night time to implore from heaven 
the plague, famine, and other public calamities againſt 
their perſecutors. This obliged the Magiſtrates to re- 
cur to a more violent remedy, and impriſon great 


numbers of them; but moſt part of them eſcaped (50) (o) on Eafte 
by a breach they made in the wall, and continued to Monday 1636. 


raiſe the ſame diſturbances as formerly. They were 
again put in priſon, and frequently exhorted either 
to renounce their errors, or retire out of the coun- 
try gf their on accord; but to no purpoſe, for they 
could not be brought to any terms, and merely in- 
liſted on their being ſet at liberty. Tis true they 
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Moreri gives of them, was not a true one at the time he wrote, and perhaps they never 0 tina, 

held the two tenets he Jays to their charge [M], viz. that. @ woman is obliged to indulge, gd. Dubitan 
when deſired, the paſſion of every man that luſts after ber; and that they diſapprove the mar- lib. a: — 
riages of all thoſe cobo are not of their perſuaſion. Some Authors tell us, that ſeveral Ro- 


cis, cap, 21 


read, and diſcourſe on matters of religion; and that upon their returning to Popery, 1. FH 
they found themſelves as illiterate as they had been when they left it ( g. But this muſt p.44 


be counted among the fables. 


offered to give an account of their doctrine before 
the people ; but that was refuſed, and inſtead of it, 
a diſpute propoſed in writing, and even the points 
marked upon which they were to diſpute. But they 
 an{wered, that they could not defend their cauſe 
while they were under confinement, Tis to be ob- 
ſerved, that ſach of the Anabaptiſts as made their 
eſcape made every where moſt bitter complaints, as 
tho* their priſoners had been treated moſt inhuman- 
51) From a let- l I). ; 
45 of John : ik Apology runs upon the long patience which 
James Breitin- preceded the ſeverity that was afterwards uſed. But 
eg 8 here follow ſome more particular reaſons taken from 
1642, and in- the nature of the government of that country. The 
ſerced in the Swiſs keep no auxiliary forces in pay, but, when oc- 
Aunales Auabap- cafion requires, bear arms themſelves; and beſides, 
e their allowing foreign Princes to levy troops in their 
228, E. ſeg. 8 country, is one of the chief branches of their reve- 
nue. It is therefore a matter of great conſequence 
to their Sovereigns, that they ſhould all be fit to bear 
arms, and like that profeſſion. And this is the rea- 
ſon that the tenets of the Anabaptiſts do not ſquare 
with their form of government; for the Anabaptiſts 
are averſe from wounding or killing, and terrify, as 
far as lays in their power, even the moſt warlike, by 
raiſing ſcruples upon the ſhedding of human biood, 
and ſuch paſſions as inſeparably attend a military 
life, 

[M] It is certain, that the character Moreri gives 
of this Set was not a true one at the time he wrote 
in.) Moreri had read in Prateolus, that, according 
to the Anabaptiſts, every woman is obliged to indulge 
the inclinations of a man, and every man the incli- 
nations of a woman, whenever required. Dicunt p9- 
faremo quamlilet mulierem obligatam eſ ad coeundum 
cum quolibet viro eam petente ; & contra eodem vin- 
eulo aiftringunt omnem virum ad tantundem redden- 

tr) Prateotes in dum culibet mulieri hoc as ill petenti (5 2). Accord- 
El-ncho Hereſron, ing to this there ought to be a natural marriage be- 
lib. 1. pag. 27- tween all men and women, that is, every man would 
be bound in duty, and under pain of committing 
a crime, to ſatisfy every woman, and every woman 
to comply with the defire of every man, whenever 
(53) Epiſtie to required. The obligations expoſed by St. Paul (53), 
the Corinthians, Viz. that the husband has not the power of his own 
chap. viz. ver. 4. body, but ought to look upon it as made over to his 
ſpouſe; and, in the ſame manner, that ſhe ought to 
count the power of her body as lodged in her hus- 


_ C©ANACHARSIS, a famous Philoſopher, was born in Scythia. 


band : theſe obligations, I ſay, which are very juſt 
and reaſonable in a marriage between one man and 
one woman, would extend to each man with regard 
to all the women in the world, and to each woman 
with reſpect to all the men: which is ſuch an abſurd, 


þaſe, and deteſtable a tenet, that one can ſcarcely be 


perſuaded that any ſe@t of the Anabaptiſts ever held 
ſuch an opinion. In this caſe it would be a much 
harder matter to obſerve the laws of nature, than 
thoſe of the Goſpel; and we might renew, with 
great reaſon, the ancient complaint: 7? is a yoke, 
which neither we nor our fathers have been able to 
bear. In one word, this can be no law of nature, 
which cannot lay upon us any obligation we cannot 
comply with (54). 


Beauty and tenderneſs of con- (54) Techn 


ſcience, joined together under ſuch a law, would be 7 tenctar, 


a burden ſufficient to oppreſs, in very ſhort time, 
the moſt vigorous and robuſt. Such perſons, as were 
the moſt beautiful and conſcientious, would have 
moſt occaſion to complain. It may be obſerved, that 
the community of wives is not, by many degrees, 


ſo abominable, for it allows one the liberty of re- 


fuſing, and does not oblige him in conſcience to in- 
dulge every one. 

Perhaps it would not be an ill- grounded conjecture, 
to lay that thoſe, who compiled the Catalogues of 
Herejies, and Prateolus's Originals, forged this ſtory 
by putting a bad conſtruction, thro' malice or igno- 
rance, on one of the conſequences that were infer- 
red from the doctrine relating to the equality of con- 
ditions. For it is certain that the Anabaptiſts held at 
firſt this equality z from whence it naturally follow- 
ed, that a young woman of a good family could not 
refuſe to marry the ſon of a peaſant, nor a Gentle- 
man the daughter of a peaſant, if ſhe deſited to have 
him for her husband. If our Compilers of Cata- 
logues have raiſed upon ſuch a foundation the abſurd 
doctrine they impute to the Anabaptiſts, are they 
not to be as much exploded as the doctrine itſelf ? 

Neither am I perſuaded, that theſe Sectaries look- 
ed upon the marriages of other Chriſtians as unlawful, 
and made no diſtinction between illegitimate children, 


and thoſe that were born in wedlock ; for inſtance, 


that Calvin's birth was defiled with the ſame impu- 
rity as that of Eraſmus. But Mortri look'd not fo 
narrowly into matters, and provided he could but de- 
fame the heretics, nothing came amiſs to him. 


He was brother 


to Cadovides King of Scythia, and the ſon of Gnurus by a Greek woman, which gave 


him the opportunity of learning both languages to perfection (a). 


Soſicrates, accord- 


ing to Laertius affirmed, that he came to Athens in the forty ſeventh Olympiad under 


% Aud end. Eucrates the Archon. 


ib. d. 


And Hermippus (5) tells us, that as ſoon as he arrived there, he 
went to Solon's houſe, and knocked at his door, and bid the ſervant, who opened it, 


go and tell his maſter, that Anacharſis was there, and was come on purpoſe to ſee him, 


and continue with him for ſome time. 


Solon returned him an anſwer, that it was bet- 


ter to contract friendſhip at home. Anacharſis went in upon this, and ſaid to Solon, 
that ſince he was then in his own country and in his own houſe, it was his duty to en- 
tertain him as his gueſt, and therefore he deſired him to enter into an intimate friend- 


ſhip with him. 


Solon, ſurprized at the vivacity of his repartee, immediately engaged 


in a friendſhip with him, which laſted as long as they lived. Solon inſtructed him 
in the belt diſciplines, recommended him to the favour of the nobleſt perſons, and ſought 
all means of giving him reſpect and honour. Anacharſis was kindly received by every 
one for his ſake, and, as Theoxenus atteſts, was the only ſtranger, whom they incor- 


porated into their city. 


We have a great many beautiful apothegms and expreſſions 


related of this Philoſopher [4]. He was a man of a very quick and lively genius, 


[4] We have a great 'many beautiful apothegms 
and expreſſions related of this Philoſopher.) Dioge- 
nes Laertius has given us a collection of them in his 


and 


(a) Diogenes 
Laertius in Vita 
Anac har ſis. 


Life of Anacharſis, to + which we ſhall add ſeveral 


from other writers. He uſed commonly to ſay, that 


the vine produced three ſorts of grapes, the firſt of 


pleaſure 


Theophil. * ud 
man Catholicks, by turning Anabaptiſts, acquired ſuch a knowledge, that they could — 6 


% Abreg? © 
ies des Alc 
Philoſophts.þ 
De Fenelon 
chers ga de 
bray, as C 
in the preta 
Paris 8 vo, 
p- 133, 134. 


(þ) Herod 
lib. 14.1 
(5) Ubi ſup 


(1) See Pl 
in Convi v 
tem Sapier 
and Strab 
15. 


ANA. 


and of a ſtrong and waſterly eloquence, and was reſolute in whatever he undertook. 


He conſtantly wore a coarſe double garment. 


(4 Avex? des diet was nothing but milk and cheeſe (d). His ſpeeches were delivered in a conciſe and 
pathetic ſtyle, and as he was inflexible in the purſuit of his point, he never failed to 
ain it; ſo that his reſolute and eloquent manner of ſpeaking paſſed into a proverb; 


Vies des Auciens 
Philoſophes,parM. 
De Fenelon, Ar- 
chew?! Ae de Cams- 
hray, (25 it is laid 
in che preface) 
Paris 8y0, 1726. 
p- 133, 134. 


] Herodot. 
lib, 14. 
(i) Ubi ſapra, 


(i) See Plutarch. 
in Conviv'o ſep- 
tem Fupient um; 
and Strabo, lib. 
Is, 


and thoſe who imitated him were ſaid to ſpeak in the Scythian phraſe (e). 


tremely fond of poetry, and wrote the laws of the Scythians, and of thoſe things 
which he had obſerved among the Greeks, with regard to frugal of life, and a 
Poem of goo verſes upon war (F). Crœſus having heard of his reputation, ſent to of- 
fer him money, and to deſire him to come to ſee him at Sardis ; but the Philoſopher 


anſwered, that he was come to Greece in order to learn the language, 


of that country; that he had no occaſion for gold or ſilver, but that it would be ſuffi 
cient for him to return to Scythia a better man and more intelligent than when he came 


from thence. 


He told the King however, that he would take an opportunity of ſeein 


him, ſince he had a ſtrong deſire of being ranked in the number of his friends (g). 
After he had continued a long while in Greece, he prepared to return home. In pal- 


ſing through Cyricum, he found the people of that city celebrating in a very ſolemn 
manner the feaſt of the Mother of the Gods. 


Upon this he made a vow to that God- 


deſs, that he would perform the ſame ſacrifices, and eſtabliſh the ſame feaſt in honour 
of her in his own country, if he ſhould return thither in ſafety. Upon his arrival in 
Scythia he attempted to change the ancient cuſtoms of that country, and to eſtabliſh 


thoſe of Greece. 


But this prov'd extremely diſpleaſing to the Scythians, and fatal to 


himſelf. As he had one day entered into a thick wood called Hylza, in order to ac- 
compliſh his vow to Cybele in the moſt ſecret manner poſſible, and was performing the 
whole ceremony with a drum in his hand before an image of that Goddeſs, he was diſ- 


covered by a Scythian, who went and informed King Saulius of it. 


The King came 


immediately, and ſurpriſed Anacharſis in the midſt of the ſolemnity, and ſhot him 
dead with an arrow (Y). Laertius tells us (i), that he was killed by his brother with 


pleaſure, the ſecond of drunkenneſs, and the third of 
repentance. He expreſſed his ſurprize, that in all 
the public Aſſemblies at Athens, wiſe men ſhould pro- 
pound buſineſs, and fools determine it. He could 
not comprehend the reaſon why thoſe were puniſh- 
ed, who abuſed others with their tongue, and yet 
great rewards were given to the wreſtlers, who treat- 
ed one another with the utmoſt fury and barbarity. 
He was no leſs aſtoniſhed that the Greeks at the be- 
ginning of their banquets ſhould make uſe of glaſſes, 
which were of a moderate ſize, and yet ſhould call 
for very large ones at the cloſe of the feaſt, when 
they had drunk ſufficiently. He could by no means 
approve of the liberties which every perſon thought 
were allowable in banquets. Being ask'd one day 
what method was to be taken in order to prevent 
one from ever drinking wine, he replied, There 1s 
no better means than to view a drunken man with all 
his extravagance of behaviour, and to reflect upon 
this at one's leiſure. Some perſon having enquired 
whether there were any inſtruments of mulic in Scy- 
thia, he anſwered, that there were not even vines 
there (1). He called the oil, which the wreſtlers 
made uſe of to anoint their limbs, the preparation 
of the moſt extravagant madneſs. As he was one day 
conſidering the thickneſs of the planks of a ſhip, he 
cried out, Alas thole, who go to ſea, are but four 
inches diſtant from death. Being asked what was the 
molt ſecure ſhip, he replied, That, which is arrived 
in the port. He very often repeated it, that every 
man ſhould take a particular care to make himſelf Ma- 
ſter of his tongue and his belly. He had always when 
he ſlept his right hand upon his mouth, to ſhew that 
there is nathing, which we ought to be ſo cautious 
of as the tongue. An Athenian reproaching him one 
day with being a Scythian, he replied, My country 
is a diſgrace to me; but you are a diſgrace to your 
country. Being asked what was the beſt and what 
the worlt part of a man, he anſwered, The tongue. 
It is much better, ſaid he, to have but one friend, if 
he be but faithful to us, than a great number, who 
are always ready to follow the change of fortune. 
When he was asked, whether there were more per- 
ſons living than dead, he anſwered, In which num- 
ber do ye rank thoſe, who are at ſea? He uſed to 
lay, that the Forum was a place, which men had eſta- 
bliſhed in order to impoſe upon each other. As he 
was one day paſſing thro” a ſtreet, an impertinent 
young fellow offered ſome inſult to him; Anachar- 
ſis look'd upon him, and ſaid to him in a cool man- 
ner; Young man, if you cannot bear wine in your 
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youth, you will not be able to bear water, when you 
are old. He uſed to compare laws to ſpider-webs 
and to ridicule Solon, who pretended to reltrain the 
paſſions of mankind by pieces of writing. Going 
one day to conſult the Prieſteſs of Apollo, whether 
there was any man wiſer than himſelf, the Oracle 
replied, that there was one Miſo of Chenes. Ana- 
charſis was prodigiouſly ſurprized, that he had never 
heard any mention of him; and went to him in the 
village, whither he was retired. He found him mending 
his waggon, and ſaid to him, Miſo, there is no time 
now for you to till the earth. Yes, ſays Miſo, it is 
time to mend one's waggon, when any thing is broken 
in it. This Miſo was rank'd among the wiſe Men by 
Plato ; he had retired from the world into a ſolitude, 
where he ſpent the reſt of his life without any con- 
verſation with mankind, having a natural averſion to 
them in general, He had one day hid himſelf in a 
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He was very temperate (c), and his (c) Plutarch, in 


Contivio ſeptena 


Sapieutum. 


He was ex- (e Diogen. La- 


ert. 1bi ſupra. 


(If) Idem, ibid. 


The author of 


the Alrege 
manners and laws Ves. ſays, that 


des 


he wrote the 


piece concern- 


ing the laws of 
the Scythians in 


2 verſe, which I 


do not find aſ- 


tius. 


ſerted by Laer- 


(g] Laert. *bi 


It up. 


corner, where he laughed as loud as he could poſſi- 


bly; but ſome body coming up to him, and asking 
him the reaſon of his laughter, ſince there was no 
body with him; he replied, that this was the very rea- 
ſon of his mirth (2). Anacharſis being demanded by Ar- 
dalus, whether there were Gods among the Scythians 


(2) Abrege des 


„ Nies des Ancien: 


he replied, Ves, and that they underſtood all languages Philoſophes, pag. 


(3). He affirmed, that the moſt remarkable thing 
he had ſeen among the Grecians, was this, that 
they left the ſmoak upon the mountains, and car- 
ried the wood into their cities. Being demanded 
what in man 1s both good and bad, he anſwered the 
tongue, He aftirm'd, that it is better to have one friend 
worth much, than many worth nothing. He ſaid 
the Greeks made no other uſe of money but to ac- 
count with it (4). He obſerved, 


139, 140, 


(3 Plutarch. 
Conviv. ſept, Sa- 


prent, 


who is wiſe, is happy (5) ; and that that city is beſt, Pc. Virtut. 


wherein, all things elſe being equal, virtue hath the 


Sent. 


better condition, vice the worle. To one, who, as (5) Idem, con- 
they were drinking, ſaid, looking upon his wife, A. ſept, Sap. 


nacharſis, you have married one, who is not hand- 
ſome; I am, anſwered he, of that opinion too; but I 
put leis water in my wine, that I may make her hand- 
ſome (6). Giving an account of the qualities of th 
vine to the King of Scythia, and ſhewing him ſome 
ſlips of it, he added, And by this time it would have 
reached into Scythia, if the Greeks did not every 
year cut off its branches (7). At a feaſt ſuch being 
ſent for as might procure mirth, he alone ſmiled 
not. Afterwards an ape being brought in, he laughed, 
ſaying, that this beaſt is ridiculous by nature, man by 
art and ſtudy (8). 
were Scythians. 


I6, 


8 (7) Athen. 


noſ. I. 10. 


e (6) Stob. Serm. 


ber- 


He ſaid, that to him all Grecians (3) idem, idid, 
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an arrow as he was hunting, and that he expired with theſe words; I lived in 


e peace and ſafety in Greece, whither I 


«© and manners of the country; and envy has here deſtroy 


went to inform my ſelf of the language 
me in my own native 


% country.” A great my ſtatues were erected to. him after his death, Herodotus 


mentions ſome particulars re 


ating to him [B]. 


He is ſaid to have invented Tinder (), (t) Strabo, 1, 


the Anchor, and the Porters Wheel (1). But this latter is clearly evinced by Strabo (n 2 Laer. „ 
to be falſe, becauſe it is mentioned by Homer, who lived long before him, Anacharſis (») ber. 
flouriſhing in the time of Crœſus. We have an Epigram of Diogenes Laertius upon 


him [Cl. 


[B] Herodotus mentions ſome particulars relating 
to him.) He tells us (9), that the Scythians denied 
that they knew any thing of him ; which might be 
occaſioned by his travels into Greece, and his follow- 
ing of foreign cuſtoms. But the Hiſtorian tells us, 
that he had heard of Symnes, the Tutor of Sparga- 
pithes, that he was uncle to Indathyrſus King of Scy- 
thia, the ſon of Gnurus, grandſon of Lycus, and 
great-grandſon of Spargapithes. So that it Anachar- 
fis was of this family, it is certain that he was killed 
by his brother; for Indithyrſus was the ſon of Sau- 
lius, who killed him. Herodotus likewiſe informs 
us (10), that he had heard the Peloponneſians ſay, that 
Anacharſis was ſent by tne King of Scythia, into fo- 
reign countries, and became a diſciple of the Greeks, 
and that upon his return, he told the King, who ſent 

him, that all the Greeks were converſant in all kinds 


f to, Ibid, 


ANACREON, a Greek Poet, born at Teos, a city of Ionia (A), flouriſhed during 


of knowledge, except the Lacedæmonians, who ſtu- 
died nothing but the method of giving and receiving 
with prudence. But the Hiſtorian obſerves, that the 
latter part of this account was an invention of the 
Greeks. 


[CJ] An Epigram of Laertius upon him.] 


Es Exubiry *Araiepots dr Du TANK Hu 

IIa vg xt gie g EAN j,. 
Tori” #7; d, xperror i Sνẽ T4070 Ne, 

I. is dα,,μẽjãi⅜p Tart axe dg 

That is, 

« From travel Anacharſis came at laſt, 
« And Scythia in a Grecian mould would caſt : 
«© Whilſt he was teaching how, by the ſurprize 
« Ot a wing'd arrow carried to the skies.“ 


Stanley. 
T. 


the reign of Polycrates at Samos [B], and whilſt Hipparchus enjoyed at Athens the 
authority, which his father Piſiſtratus had uſurped. This is what cannot be called in 


(4) Plato in 
 Hipparcho, M1: 


queſtion, if we recur to the works of Plato and Herodotus ; in which we read, 
that Hipparchus called Anacreon to Athens (a) [C], and that Anacreon was in 


e 21/4, Polycrates's room, while he gave audience to an Envoy of Oretes. Governor of 


lib, 8. Tan, 2. 


[4] Born at Tot, a city of Tonia.] In the article 
TEOS I reſutc thoſe who affirm that Anacreon was a 
native of Teium.on the Euxin ſea. 

[(B] He flouriſhed during the reign of Pulycrates 
at Samos,] I have not marked the Olympiad, becauſe 
in ſpeaking of a man, who lived to the age of eighty 
f:ve years, we ought not, methinks, to confine our- 

s ſelves within fo narrow bounds, and thoſe, who have 

done ſo, differ widely from one another. Euſebius 

(1) Calvims choſe the 62d Olympiad (1) ; but nevertheleſs Suidas 

m— preferred the 52d, and Mr. le Fevre of Saumur the 

Hour ihed in the 72d (2). But as to Suidas, he is by no means to be 

25th Olympiad, depended upon, it being plain, that the text is alter- 

which I don't ed; and thoſe who tranſlated his works are not to 

OOTY be pardoned for having let paſs uncorrected a moſt 

(2) In rhe Lives Notorious miltake we find in them, viz. that Anacreon 

of the Greek Po- lived in the time of Polycrates, "T'yrant of Samos, in 

ers, the 52d Olympiad; or, according to others, in the 

time of Cyrus and Cambyſes, in the 25th Olympiad. 

Polycrates and Cambyſes died about the ſame time, as 

(3) Herod, I. 3. appears from Herodotus (3). Euſebius ſuppoſes, and 

c 120, & ſeq. with a great deal of reaſon, that they both lived at 

the ſame time, and in the 63d Olympiad ; it is not 

therefore neceſſary to put twenty ſeven Olvmpiads be- 

tween them, nor to tran:ter Cyrus from the 55th O- 

ly mpiad, which is generally taken to be the epoch of the 

Perſian Monarchy, to the 25th. Voſſius makes Suidas 

ſay, that Anacreon flouriſhed in the 61ſt or 62d 

(4) Voſus, de Olympiad (4); but in the printed Suidas we find no 

Foetis Grecis, p. ſuch thing. As to Mr. le Fevre, who places Anacreon 

22. Hotman has in the 72 Olympiad ; it is an eaſier task to ſhew the 
cop.ed it from +» 2 a 

him; but Mo- Inſufficiency of his proofs, than to make appear, that 

reri, who has Anacreon did not really live in that time. Mr. le 

done the fame, Fevre reaſons thus: Anacreon came to Athens in 

3 60 inſtead of the time of Hipparchus: Hipparchus had a brother 

” named Hippias, who put Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, on 

the expedition be undertook againſt Athens. If ſo, 

lays he, it is plain, that this happened in the year 489 

before the birth of Chriſt, and in the 72d Olympiad. 

I own, that the expedition of the Perſians againſt 

Athens, which 15 mentioned here, but was not carried 

(5) bee Calviſius. on by Darius in perſon, as Mr. le Fevre ſeems to inſi- 

nuate, happen'd in the 72d Olympiad, and four hundred 

eighty nine years before the birth of Chriſt (5) ; but 

it is to be obſerved, that Darius went to Athens twen- 


Sardes 


ty years after Hippias had been driven out of that 

city (6), and that he was baniſhed the fourth year (6) Peas R 
after the death of Hipparchus, and the eighteenth tionarimn Tempe- 
aſter that of Piſiſtratus, from whence we may con- m, Part 1, 1.3, 
clude, that Hipparchus reigned fourteen or fifteen 2 *» digs 
years, It is therefore very likely, I, that Hipparchus FOE 

invited Anacreon to Athens thirty years before Darius, 

the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, hearkened to the ſuggeſtions of 

Hippias againſt the Athenians ; II, that Anacreon died 

ſome years before the 72d Olympiad, and the year 

489 before the Chriſtian Ara, which Mr. le Fevre 

ſuppoſes to be the preciſe time in which Anacreon 

flouriſhed, Here follows another obſervation. Le 

Fevre wrote the Lives of the Greek Poets in 1659 

(7). Now in Anacreon's Life, printed in 1660, he (see the end 
tells us, that this Poet flouriſhed five hundred fifty five of his Pretace, 

years before the birth of Chriſt, or thereabout, and 
grants, that he might have lived in the 52d Olympiad, 
as is aſſerted by Suidas; for he was, ſays he, an inti- 
mate friend of Polycrates, who flouriſhed at the time 
that Amaſis reigned in Egypt. Mr. le Fevre then has 
been a little too wavering in his opinion about the 
time of Anacreon. No body can ſay, without being 
miſtaken, that one, who might have lived in the 52d 
Olympiad, flouriſhed preciſely in the 724, Beſides, 
from one's being a friend of Polycrates contemporary 
to Amaſis, we cannot well infer, that he might have 
lived in the 52d Olympiad ; for Amaſis died in the 
end of the 64th Olympiad, and Polycrates two years 
after (8). 

[C] Hipparchus called Anacreon to Athens.) I do 
not intend to cenſure Mr. le Fevre for ſaying, that 
Hipparchus, ſon to Piſiſiratus (9), ſent a veſſel! with (9) Moreri and 
fifty cars to Teos, entreating Anacreon with a very e 
obliging letter to paſs the Egean jea and come to Athens ; 88 
and aſſuring him that he would find there many ad- 
mirers, = were capable of diſcerning the beauties 
of a fine compoſition, and the merit of great men I do 
not intend, I ſay, to cenſure that, neither becaule 
I find nothing in Plato, but what follows, Ex“ A,a- 

Ap lose Tor Thiov Twineovropor ,a 5X4 oe t Thy 3d uv 

(10). i. e. He ſent a veſſel with fifty oars to bring (10) Plato in 

© Anacreon, a native of Teos, to our city:“ nor Hip 

becauſe lian ſpeaks in the ſame general terms (11) : (11) Aan. 4 

for Mr. le Fevre might have found ſuch particulars Hi. L. c. 
in 


(8) See Calviſut 


( Pauſan; 
lid, 1. p. 2 


(z) Arhe 
12. Cap. 9, 


(14) In Ri 
04. 


(15) Maxi 
Tyrius, Or: 
tirca initino 


(16) Dio 
ſtomus re 
lome of th 


(17) Athe' 
10. cap. 7. 
429. 

(18) pauſ. 
b . P. 


(19) Horat 
pod. 14. ve 
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Sardes (b) [D. Cambyſes was then King of Perſia ; which I take notice of, in order to in- (6) Herod. 1. 3. 
form my readers about what time Aracreon flouriſhed. This Poet had a delicate wit, as we JF patina 


Pauſanias, 


may judge from the inexpreſſible beauties and graces that ſhine in his works; but he was lib. 1. Pag. =- 
too fond of pleaſures, and of ſuch an amorous temper, that he wanted both boys and 
girls [E]; and beſides was given todrink. This laſt fault muſt have made him very re- 
markable at Athens, ſince his ſtatue there repreſented him as one that was drunk and 


ſinging (c). 


() Pauſanias, 
lid. I, P · 23. 


If all his Poems were extant, we ſhould find in them a vaſt many ſtrokes 
of his voluptuous humour [F], which however appears pretty plain in the few that 


have reached us, as well as his violent paſſion for Bathyllus [G. If he is not worthy of 
that abhorrence which a Chriſtian Poet would well deſerve in the like caſe, becauſe that 
kind of love was not then branded with infamy, as it is in Chriſtian countries, the wic- 


kedneſs of the age he lived in muſt ſuffer for him. 
wreak upon thoſe times the indignation he does not vent on each particular man, 


I mean, that every reader ought to 
Ana- 


creon, notwithſtanding his debaucheries, lived to the age of eighty five, if we give cre- 
dit to Lucian, who places him among the long-lived. We are told, that in his old 
age he lived upon dry grapes, and that he was choaked by a grape ſtone which ſtuck 


in his throat. 


Valerius Maximus aſcribes ſuch an eaſy death to a particular favour of 


the Gods [H]. No one, to my knowledge, has recorded the place, or time of his 


in books, which I am not acquainted with ; and be- 
fides, it is probable, that Hipparchus either wrote 
himſelf, or commanded ſome one elſe to write an 


obliging letter to Anacreon ; ſo that we may admit - 


what Mr. le Fevre is pleaſed to ſuppoſe ; the more, 
becauſe, generaily ſpeaking, an account becomes too 
empty and diſagreeable, when the tranſlator confines 
himſelf to a verbal tranſlation of -the original. But 
what I cannot help cenſuring is, that Mr. le Fevre 
ſhould quote Plato. 

[D] Anacreon was in Polycrates's room, while he 
gave audience to an Envoy of Sardes.) This is all we 
read in Herodotus : however I am confident that Mr. 
le Fevre had ſufficient grounds to ſay, that Polycrates, 
Tyrant of Samos, kept Anacreon always near his per- 
fon, and that he ſhared with him both his buſineſs and 
pleaſures ; for it being on one hand certain that Ana- 

(13) Athen. lib. creon was in great favour with Polycrates (13) ; and 
12. cap. 9, 10. on the other, that the main buſineſs of that Tyrant 
was to take all the diverſions he could, we run no 
great risk in believing what Mr. le Fevre tells us. You 
well know it, adds he, for two years are not paſſed 
et fince Herodotus was read at your father's table. 
This is what I do not take Mr. le Fevre to be very ex- 
act in, ſince there is nothing in Herodotus, from 
whence one can infer, with any probability, that Po- 
lycrates ſhared his buſineſs with Anacceon. I am 
— to find, that men of great parts and learning 
have believed, without examining into the matter, 
that Plato and Herodotus really ſaid what this learn- 
ed Critic makes them ſay. They ought to have 
made ſome difference between the text, and Mr. le 
Fevre's flouriſhes. 
[E] He was of ſo amorous a temper that he wanted 
both boys and girls.) Beſides Bathyllus and Smerdias, 
(14) In Remark of whom hereafter (14), be was in love with the 
[6]. beautiful Cleobulus, whom he was near killing in his 
nurſe's arms, by running againſt him one day that he 
had drank pretty heartily ; neither was he ſatisfied 
(15) Maximus with that, but began to rail at the child (15). Up- 
Tyrius, Orat. 11. on this the nurſe wiſhed, he might one day praiſe him 
tina initium. as much as he then found fault with him. Cleobulus 


became a beauty, and Anacreon, falling in love with 


(16) Dio Chry- him, made a great many verſes in his praiſe (16). 

ſtomus relates This was a condign puniſhment, and a proper re- 
Tome of them. yenge for a nurſe. 

[F] Were all his Poems extant, we ſhould find in 

them a vaſt many flrokes of his voluptuous humour.] 

Here follow ſome paſſages pick'd out among a great 

many others, in which mention is made of the ſub- 

je& of his Poems. Arereg 6 *Avcexpicy 6 TATE GuTOH 

(17) Athen. lib, TW Foino'y df wilhs (17). i. e. Anacreon was 

10. cap. 7. pag. abſurd, who interwove all his Poems with drunken- 

429, « neſs.” "Avzxpiwr d Tes F{aTo%; wire Earp my A 

(18) Pauſanias, Gu 7% Toa wr Len tber Fore; (18). i. e. 

id, 1. p. 23> * Anacreon of Teos, who firſt after Sappho of Leſ- 

* bos ſpent the greateſt part of his Poems in love.” 


Horace mentions Anacreon's amours in the following 
verſes : 


Nan aliter Samio dicunt arſiſſe Bathyllo 

| Anacreonta Teium, 

(19) mt E- Qui perſæpe cava teſtitudine flevit amorem (19). 
+14. ver. 9. 


v 


Thus ſoft Anacreon for Bathyllus burn'd 
And oſt his love he ſadly mourn'd. 


death [1], 


« He to his harp did various grief rehearſe, 

„ And wept in an unpoliſh'd verſe.” Creech. 
See likewiſe Tully, Lib. iv. Tuſcul. and Suidas. 

[(G] His Poems fſhew his violent paſſion for Bathyl- 
lus.) This overthrows Zlian's exceeding great cha- 
rity, who would not have us by any means, to ſuſ- 
pect any evil of our Poet on account of his friendſhip 
with Smerdias, one of Polycrates's Minions (20). But (29) lian. Var, 
it is till more ftrange, that ſuch a man as Zlian ſhould Hi. lib. 5. c. 4. 
found his opinion on this general reaſon, viz. that 
no one can reproach Anacreon with incontinency and 
intemperance. My v ve dd, df mg; Ora 
Toy Ileurm Tor Thior pn d @xinace ta , (21), (21) Id. ibid. 
i. e. For let no one blame the Poet of Teos, or ſay 
„that he was guilty of incontinence.” Polycrates 
perceiving that Anacreon had gained the good will of 
Smerdias, by means of ſome flattering verſes he wrote 
in his praiſe, became jealous of him to ſuch a degree, 
that he cauſed the boy to be ſhaved (22). His rival (22) Id. ibid. 
being ſenſible of what had prompted him to this ac- 1 14 . 
tion, behaved himſelf very cunningly, and wrote “. 
ſome verſes on that ſubject, wherein he managed Po- 
lycrates very dexterouſly. Such as remember the 
Glowing four verſes of Petronius, c. 109. 


Quod ſolum forme decus eff cecidere capilli, 
Vernanteſque comas triſtis abegit hyems. 

Nunc umbra nudata ſua jam tempora maerent, 
Areaque attritis ridet aduſta pilis ; 


« His hair, that was his beauty's only boaſt, 

Is nipt by chilling winter's cruel froſt. 

Their former ſhade his naked temples mourn, 
* And his bald head the piercing ſun-beams burn. 


will conclude, that Polycrates choſe rather his Mi- 
nion ſhould loſe his beauty, than prove unfaithful. 


Strabo obſerves, that Anacreon foiſts in every where 


the name of this Tyrant of Samos. Tevrw gung 
"Avaxyiay 6 wikeToig xi dh xa; Tart 4 reine c 
% The Tip eured gui (23). i. e. Anacreon the (23) Strabo, lib, 
« Lyric Poet lived at the ſame time with him, and 14. 
* all his Poems mention him ;” no wonder then, 
concludes Voflius, that he was ſo much in his favour. 
Polycrati, ſays he (24), carus fuit. Quod mirum ? (24) Voſſus, de 
cum werſibus ſuis eum celebraret. Read, Qyid mi- Poets Orac. p. aa. 
rum, cum verſibus ſuis eum celebraret ? We ſhall ſee 
in the article BATHYLLUS how Mr. le Fevre juſti- 
hes Anacreon's amours. 

[H] He was choaked with a grape lone... . . Vate- 
rius Maximus aſcribes ſuch an eaſy death to a parti: 
cular favour of the Gods.) His words are: Cui pri- 
dem (Pindaro) crediderim eadem benignitate Deorum, 
& tantum poetica facundiæ, & tam placidum vite 
finem attributum : ſicut Anacreonti quoque, quanmvis 
flatum humane vitæ modum ſupergreſſo, quem uve 
paſſe ſucco tenues & exiles virium reliquias foven- 
tem unius grani pertinacior in aridis faucibus hun ar 
abſumpſit (25). 1. e. © I believe that Pindar had, by (25) val. Max, 
the ſame goodneſs of the Gods, ſo great a skill in lib. 9. cap. 12. 
Poetry, and ſo happy an end; and Anacreon alſo, See alſo Pliny, 
* who after he had paſſed the uſual term of human 7* . 7» 
** life, died by one ſtone of a raiſin fticking'in his 
dry throat, as he was ſwallowing the juice of that 
« fruit to 28 the ſmall remains of lite.” | 

7 . 
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(26) Herod, lib. 
1. cap. 168. 


(27) Strabo, 
lib. 14, 


(23) Anacreon's 
Liſe, 


ANA 


death [ 


of his Poems [L]; though ſome Critics are of opinion, that all the Poems, which are 


aſcribed to him, are not truly his (d). Such as have mentioned his paſſion for Sappho, dauztuer u , 


[7] No one, to my knowledge, has recorded the place 
or time of his death.) Tis true, that Suidas ſays he 
was baniſhed from Teos on account of Hiltieiis's re- 
volt, and that he retired to Abdera in Thrace. But 
this is not ſaying, that he died there. It only 
furniſhes us with a probable conjecture. And indeed 
Anacreon muſt have been very old at that time; for 
the victories obtained by the Perſians over the abet- 
tors of Hiſticiis's rebellion happened in the 71ſt O- 
lympiad, a long time after the death of Hipparchus. 
We may conjecture from the abovementioned paſlage 
of Suidas, that Anacreon in leaving Athens, whither 
he had been invited by Hipparchus, had retired to 
Teos; which is a pretty ſtrong proof, that he retired 
to the ſame place after the downfal of Polycrates, 
and that the veſſel with fifty oars was ſent thither 
for him by Hipparchus, as Mr. le Fevre aſſerts. No 
wonder Anacreon pitched upon Abdera for his Aſy- 
lum, ſince that city was built by the inhabitants of 
Teos, when they were driven out of their native 
country by Harpagus, Cyrus's General, who had ſub- 
dued all Tonia (26). Strabo is not ſo particular with 
regard to their migration ; for he only ſays that the 
inhahitants of Teos, not being able to bear the op- 
preſſion of the Perſians, retired to Abdera (27). This 
event, and that mentioned by Herodotus, are, per- 
haps, one and the ſame ; for Harpagus invaded Ionia 


in the 59th Olympiad, the time in which Anacreon . 


made a great figure. 

LX] Ne one has decided what was his father's 
name.] Suidas names four perſons, who have all 
paſſed for Anacreon's father. It this be a diminutive 
of the honour paid Homer, to whoſe birth ſeveral 
Cities have pretended, it is but a very ſmall one ; for, 
in ſhort, it ſhews the obſcurity of his family, rather 
than any thing elſe. Had his father been a man of 
diſtinction in the city of Teos, he had been better 
known, nor would Authors ſo eafily have confound- 
ed him with others. Nevertheleſs I find that Madam 
le Fevre quotes Plato, to prove that Anacreon was of 
a noble extraction, and related to Solon, whoje fa- 
ther was deſcended of the ancient family of King Co- 
drus, and his mother couſin german of Pifiſtratus's 
mother (23). She endeavours to prove this from a 
paſſage in the Dialogue on temperance, where ſhe 
tound, that the father of Chermidas was of the anci- 
ent family of Dropidas, of Anacreon, and Solon, which 
had always diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its beauty, virtue, 
and riches. As I do not queſtion in the leaſt this La- 
dy's erudition, all I can do is to perſuade myſelf that 
either her Plato is very different from mine; or that 
ſhe has not copied this paſſage from the original ; or 
laſtly, that ſhe has kept too cloſe, without being aware, 
to the bad tranſlation of John de Serres, All I 
can find in my Plato is that the family, from which 


Chermidas was deſcended by his father, had been 


commended by Solon, Anacreon, and ſeveral other 
Poets, as outſhining other families in beauty, virtue 
&c. Hr yap meTpuan vir exc = K, F Apart xa 
und *Artxpicyiog c uTo Z0AWnCG a UE A Heim- 
TWy EH“ win TUKIIT UE wavir e apron xAA- 
Avi Te R Ggery xi Th EAAY Avyoprirn wodmpmoriz, This 
paſſage is according to the Francfort edition of 1602, 
trom which that of Serranus differs only as to the 
word «yxtxermicowirn, Which by a miſtake of the 
Printers of Francfort has been put inſtead of iyxsxw- 
wico mir, Which we find in the edition of Serranus. 
But the tranſlation of Ficinus is far better, tho' per- 
haps not ſo good as the following: Nam gue pater- 
num vobis genus eſt, domus Critiæ filii Dropide, tum 
ab Anacreonte, tum d Solone, multi/que aliis Poetis 
laudata nobis tradita fuit ut precellens forma, vir- 
tute, cateriſque que felititatis nomine veniunt. The 
tranſlation of Serranus is as follows: Nam paternum 
quidem genius guod cum ile Critia commune habes, 
a Dropida & Anacreonte & Solone & aliis multis ce- 
{eberrimis Potiis deducitur, & wobis traditur veluti 
& robore & wirtute & alio omni genere felicitatis in- 
fruttiſimum. 1 might ſay, that one may be deſcend- 
ed on the father's fide from Solon and Anacreon, 
without their being related to each other. For we 


have 


have all two ſorts of relations on the father's fide, viz. 
the family of our father's father, and that of our fa. 
ther's mother. 


[L] There are ſeveral tranſlations .of bi, Poems.) 


Not. in Angcy 
Mrs, le F. 


* 
Oo 


ot the ſam 


I}, or decided what was his father's name [K]. There are ſeveral tranſlations (% Tin, x, 


* 6 a op- 
n 10n. See her 


Pref.to Anacregs, 


Here follow thoſe which Mrs. le Fevre takes notice 


of. It will be agrecable to my reader to hear her 
judgment on. them. Anacreon, ſays ſhe, has beer 
long ago tranſlated into French by Remi Belleau ; but 
befides that his tranſlation is in verſe, and, of course. 
not exact ; it is in jo obſolete language, that the reade: 
cannot poſſibly find any pleaſure in it. He f. 418 
tranſlated into Italian ſome years ago, but the trany- 
later has no more kept to the text, than Remi Belleau ; 
his tranſlation however is pretty agreeable, though he 
does not always expreſs the true ſenſe of Anacreon, 
but takes continually ſuch liberty, that his tranſlation 
ought rather to be accounted a paraphraſe than a trau, 
lation. The Latin tranſlation, which is generally u- 
fed, and was done partly by Henry Stephens, and 
partly by Elias Andreas, ſeems to me to be the beſt. 
I. has nevertheleſs its faults, and being aljo in verſe, 
it is often” obſcure, and makes Anacreon ſay what he 
never thought of. Thus Mrs. le Fevre in her preface 
to Anacreon, which ſhe publiſhed at Paris 1681, with 
the Greek text on one fide, and the French tranſla- 
tion in proſe on the other, together with ſome re- 
marks on each poem. I ſhall make a ſmall addition 
to the text I have quoted. Remi Belleau's tranſlation 
appeared in 1556. Dorat was ſaid to have been the 
true author of the verſion, which Henry Stephens 
publiſhed in his own name. Mr. Colomies atteſts 
that Iſaac Voſſius told him, that he bad once in his 
poſſeſſion an Anacreon, in which Scaliger had noted 
with his own hand, that Fohn Dorat, and not Henry 
Stephens, was the true author of the Latin tranſlation 


of Anatreon's Odes (29). The Italian tranſlation Mrs. (24) Colomia 
le Fevre ſpeaks of, was done by Bartolomeo Corſini, berge, p. ich. 


and Mr. Regnier des Marais cauſed it to be printed at 


Paris in 1672 (30). No wonder that Mrs le Fevre | 
takes no notice of the tranſlation of Anacreon by a 7 


zo) See the 
eipſł Journal 


child, who was afterwards very famous under the for the year 
name of the Abbot de la Trappe; for I think that 3, P. 236. 


verſion was never printed. Mr. Baillet informs us of 
ſeveral things relating to this ſubjeA. He knew /o 


trell, ſays he (31), ſpeaking of Armand Bouthillier de (31) Bit! 


iter, Ex- 


Rence, how to improve under his Maſters by afſiduity fans celebs p. 
and application, that at ten years old he underſtood the 359. 


Greek Poets, and chiefly Homer. He hai ſcarce very coell 
attained to the age of twelve or thirteen years, when 
he publiſhed a new Edition of Anacreon's Poems, with 
Greek notes, which were admired by the ſrarned. This 
edition appeared at Paris in 1639, 8, and the notes 
are to this day as nuch admired as ever by theſe who 
reflect on the tender age he wrote them in. I do nat 
ſpeak of a French tranſlation of the ſame Poet, which 
he wrote at that time, tho" it was highly approved 
of by thoſe, who had undertaken to refine our lan- 
guage, and ſhewed that the politeneſs of his lyle in 
French did not fall ſhort of his till in Greek and 
Latin. As Mr. Baillet neither mentions the place nor 
the year in which this work was printed, nor even 
inſinuates in general terms that it was printed, I am apt 
to believe it only appeared in manuſcript ; the more, 
becauſe Mr. de Lone Pharte takes no notice of this 
tranſlation, tho' he obſerves that Henry Stephens had 
tranſlated into French verſe the ſame Odes of Anacreon, 
which he afterwards turned into Latin. He alto tells 
us, in the Preface to his tranſlation, that many of 
them were tranſlated by Ronſard. His work was 
publiſhed in 1684. The Greek text is on one fide, 
and his tranſlation on the other, with critical remarks 
at the end of each piece (32). Mr. Regnier des Ma- 
rais, perpetual Secretary to the French Academy, pub- 


i : . . Aare des Lei- 
liſhed in 1693 a tranſlation of Anacreon in Italian 8 dah 


verle with notes. 

Here follows a very fine addition, which I take 
word for word out of a letter I have received from 
Mr. de la Monnoie. «* No care his been taken hitherto 
„to collect and examine leveral curious particulars 
« relating to the Poems of Anacreon that are {ill 
« extant. Tis true that Henry Stephens is {aid to 

on have 


- 


(32) See [es Now 
wolles de la Re- 


(1) Lib. 
cap, 9. 


ANA 


have not much minded Chronology, as we ſhall make appear in the article SAPPHO. 
It is recorded, that a ſum of money, which Polycrates preſented him with, made him 
ſo uneaſy, that he could not ſleep for ſeveral nights, and that he returned it to that 


Prince. This is not very likely, though Stobceus gives us Ariſtotle for his voucher. (0 6yral. Ig. 
Poet. Dinlog, 9. 


Gyraldus quotes only the Greek Collections of Arſenius to prove it (e). 


« have diſcovered them firſt; but where or how, 
„ few perſons know. He found the Ode Azyyoy ai 
« yuvaixts, On the cover of an old book, as Victori- 
« us relates in his various readings, Lib. xx. Cap. 
« xvii. Till that time we had no knowledge of any 
„ compoſitions of Anacreon, beſides thoſe, which 
„ had been preſerved in Aulus Gellius, and in 
«© the Anthologia. By a like chance the ſame 
« Henry Stephens happened upon two manuſcripts 
% containing various pieces of this Poet. He was 
« jindebted for the firſt to John Clement an Engliſh- 
„„ man, one of Sir Thomas Moor's domeſtics ; the 
* other he brought, after a long journey, from Ita- 
e ly into France. Having collated theſe pieces with 
„ great care, he publiſhed his firſt edition of them 
« at Paris 1554. This book was not received by 
« all in the ſame manner. Moſt of the learned look'd 
« upon it as a happy diſcovery ; and ſome ſuſpected 
&« jt. Robertcl, in his Diſſertation on the art of cor- 
« reting books, does not acknowledge it to be 
« genuine. Fulvias Urſinus inſerted in his edition 
„ of the Greek Lyrics only ſuch Poems of Ana- 
„ creon, as he had found mentioned by the Ancients, 
« ſhewing thereby that he was in doubt about the 
c gthers. It were to be wiſhed, that theſe two 
* manuſcripts, the only that were known, had been 
« preſerved. But Henry Stephens, unhappily fal- 
&« ling into a kind of diſtraction about the end of 
* his life, let them periſh, without ſo much as commu- 
& nicating them to Caſaubon, his ſon-in-law. He had 
« tranſlated into French verſe the ſame Odes of Ana- 
creon which he afterwards turned into Latin verſe. 


We ſhall add to Mr. Bayle's account 


[4] A late edition of him with notes] This 
edition was publiſhed at Utrecht in 1732, in 4to, 
pag. 315. with the following title, Anacreontis 
Odæ & Fragmenta Grace & Latin?, cum Notis Toan- 
ni, Cornelii de Paum: 1. e. The Odes and Frag- 
« ments of Anacreon of Teos in Greek and Latin, 
„ with the Notes of John Cornelius de Pauw.” The 
Editor in his Preface delivers his opinion concern- 
ing the aathor of theſe Odes ; and inſinuates that he 
is fully perſuaded, that they were compoſed by dif- 
ferent Authors, fince ſome of them are extremely 
elegant, and ſome the very reverſe ; which is a con- 
vincing proof, that they were not all written by 
the ſame perſon. Beſides, he is not ſatisfied, whe- 
ther Anacreon was really the author of any ſingle 
Ode in the whole collection. With regard to thoſe, 
which he thinks to be very low and inelegant, he is 
certain, that they were not written by Anacreon, 
who was a molt polite Writer, but by ſome ignorant 
Pedant. And he preſumes, that we have no ſuffici- 
ent grounds to aſcribe the others to him, tho' they 
may ſeem well worthy of ſo great a Poet. For he 
obſerves, that the manuſcript copies, by which Hen- 
ry Stephens, (and after him others) was induced to 
aſcribe them to Anacreon, are by no means to be re- 
lied upon, fince they attribute them all promiſcuouſly 
to that Poet, who certainly could never have written 
ſeveral moſt wretched Odes, which we find in that 
Collection. As therefore, continues the Editor, the 
bad Odes are falſly aſcribed to Anacreon, ſo may the 
good ones ; for we cannot doubt but others beſides A- 
nacreon were capable of making elegant Anacreontic 
verſes. Add to this, that Anacreon wrote, as we are 
informed by Suidas 'Iwrxas, that is, in the Tonic Dia- 
let, which is quite different from the Diale& uſed 
by the Authors of theſe Odes. Mr. Pauw acknow- 
ledges indeed, that Gellius (1) quotes out of Ana- 
creon an Ode contained in the collection. But he 
obſerves, that we can only infer from thence, that 
this Ode in Gellius's time was ſuppoſed to have been 
Anacreon's, and inſerted among his other compoſiti- 
ons. But is this any proof, that Anacreon was really 

0 


*® Fas Anacreontis Odas, ſays he in the Preface to his 


639 


p. 471, 


« Notes upon Anacreon of the Paris edition in 4to,. 


* 1554. quas jam antea Gallicas feteram, in aliquot a- 
« micorurn grati:m Latine guoque aggreſſus ſum vertere. 
© What is reported of Iſaac Voſlius, viz, that he had 
© ſaid he had been Maſter of an-Anacreon, in which 
“Scaliger had noted with his own hand, that John Do- 
© rat was the Author of the Latin tranſlation, which is 
«« genetally aſcribed to Henry Stephens, is not to be 
« minded. For either Voſſius was miſtaken, or Scaliger 
« mifinformed. Henry Stephens, who certainly was 
„ no Plagiary, was capable of making ſuch a tranſla- 
© tion as that is; and beſides, Dorat would not have 
failed to claim it, had it been really his. From this 
„ tranſlation Remi Belleau made his in French verſe, 
« which Scaliger perhaps thought ſo fine, that after 
« having read it, he durſt not venture to publiſh 
„ his own in the ſame language. Richard Renvoiſy, 
+ Maſter of the Singing-boys of the holy Chapel of 
« Dijon, made, as we read in Anthony du Verdier's 
Bibliotheque pag. 34, another French tranſlation 
* of Anacreon's Odes. But very likely du Verdier 
*« was miſtaken. For this, I preſume, is the tranſla- 
„tion of Belleau, which Renvoiſy ſet to muſic in 1558 
„or 1559, as du Verdier himſelf ſeems to intimate 
„ by mentioning pag. 1222 Renvoiſy only as a Mu- 
* fician. As to the French tranſlation of the ſame 
« Poet by Mr. Bouthillier of Rance, when twelve or 
thirteen years old, it was never printed ; and as, 
„very likely, in proſe, (if it was at all,) tho' the 
* Authors, who mention it, do not poſitively ſay 
* 2” 


* 


of this Poet ſome particulars relating to 
a late edition of him with notes [A]; and likewiſe an Italian tranſlation of his Odes. 


ANANIA 


the author of it? Who doubts but in Gellius's time 
ſeveral compoſitions paſſed under Anacreon's name, 
which were none of his ? Forgery is as ancient as the 
world; and more pieces have been impoſed upon the 
Republic of Letters, than we know, or dare to declare. 
This is the ſubſtance of the Editor's objections, who 
does not ſeem to reflect, that the beſt Authors have 
been ſtrangely mangled and corrupted thro' the igno- 
rance of tranſcribers; but aſcribes whatever he 
finds amiſs to the Authars themſelves: which is 
not an equitable manner of arguing. Mr. Pauw 
ſhews the utmoſt contempt for the former interpre- 
ters of this Poet, and particularly Tanaquil Faber, 
Barnes, and Baxter. He has ſubjoined to the Odes 
of Anacreon all the Fragments of him, which have 
been collected by Stephens and others, except the 
ſeven pieces produced by Scaliger, which he ima- 
gines to have been forged by that Author. This 
edition has been very well animadverted upon by 
a learned Gentleman, who has lately given us an 
elegant Latin Verſion of this Poet in elegiac verſe, 
with the original, and curious notes upon it. The Ita- 
lian tranſlation 1s done by ſeveral hands, and intitled ; 
Le Ode di Anacreonte nuomamente da wvarii illuſtri Poeti 
nella Italiana favella tradotte, ed altre Rime publi- 
cate nell“ occaſione delle feliciſime Nozze degli Ece. 
Sign. Co. D. Filippo Archinto e Co. D. Giulia Borro- 
mea. 1. e. The Odes of Anacreon tranſlated into 
Italian by ſeveral eminent Poets, and other pieces 


of Poetry, publiſhed on occaſion of the marriage 


of Count Don Filippo Archinto and the Counteſs 
Donna Giulia Borromea.“ Signior Filippo Arge- 
lati prefixed to this a ſhort Account of the life and 
wrirings of Anacreon, which he tranſcribed from 
Mr. Bayle, without ever naming him, tho' he pro- 
miſled ſome new hints relating to the life and compo- 
fitions of that Poet (2). The reader will not be diCſ. 


pleaſed to fee the firſt Ode, as it is tranſlated in hi; 
Collection. 


Degli Atridi is canterei, 
E di Cadms i caſi rei: 
N 


(2) See the Tife 
toria L.itieraria 
upon it, Num. 
xvi. Vol. 3. Art. 
20 printed for 
N. Prevoſt 17 3a. 
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(a) Io Lada Te- ANANIA (JOHN LORENZO D') a native of Taverna (a) in Calabria, lived 

be ok che fr. about the end of the ſixteenth Century. He wrote a book of Geography in Italian; 

* Taber- and a work in Latin entitled, De Natura Dæ monum, which was printed at Venice in (5 Mr. Baudrang 

ag 1582, in 8vo. The other work bears this title, N overo Puniverſale Fabrica w z. P. 445, 
) 


del Mondo, and was publiſhed at Venice in 1576, 4to ( 
by Voſſius in his catalogue of Geographers. 


Ma dal mio voler diſcoraa 
Dalla cetera ogni corda, 

E Paſtolto a tutte Pore 

Solo dir coſe d amore, 

Paco fa Cetra cambiai, 

Che di nuove corde armai, 

E a narrare il cor Hacceſe 
Del grand Ercole Pimpre/e. 
Ma contraria a me riſpoſe 
Voci tenere e amoroſe. 
Dungue gite in pace o Eroi, 
Che ingombrate i miei penſieri ; 
Fo non poſſo dir di voi | 
L'alte geſla, e i nomi alteri, 
Se la Cetra a tutte Pore 

Sol riſponde amore, amore. 


And here we cannot omit preſenting the Reader with 
b a verſion of the ſame Ode, by a very ingenious Gen- 
tleman, who is preparing a new Tran/ation of that 


ANA 


only takes no- 


This author is not mentioned rice of the ve- 


nice edition in 
1582, 


Poet in Engliſh verſe, with Notes, and 3 Life of A- 
racreen, and a Diſſertation upon Lyric Poetry. 


ODE I. On bi, Lyre. 


« I'll fing of Atreus' Godlike Race, 

* And Cadmus ſhall my numbers grace. 
Hark ! the great task my ſtrings deny, 
* And in ſoft airs of love reply. 


« The other day each rebel ſtring 

* I chang'd, Herculean toils to ſing. 

« In vain, alas! my Lyre I ſtrung, 7 
In vain Herculean toils I ſung ; 

The rebel ſtrings reſponded love, 

« Nor one heroic note would prove. 


% Adieu, ye Heroes: my ſoft Lyre 
« Will love, and only love reſpire. 


* 


GTANASTASIUS I, Emperor of the Eaſt, ſucceeded Zeno in the year 491, and 
was inaugurated that ſame year on April the 11th (a). He was not of the Senatorian (a) Sigoniue, Bi. 
rank, but he had enjoyed an honourable poſt under his Predeceſſor [4] Though Jt: 94. 5 


Zeno, who died without leaving any children, had a brother called 


5 Oper. ed. 4 Phil. 
onginus, Who Argelato,rom. 1, 


hoped to ſucceed him [B), yet Anaſtaſius was advanced to the Purple by the means of $2.9 57% 


not. (62). 


Ariadne Zeno's widow, whom he married as ſoon as he had aſcended the throne (þ). G Evagrus. 
(c) Cedrenus, The Manicheans and Arians were greatly in hopes of being ſupported by the new . 2, 3: 


cap. 29. P. 3595 


n. Emperor; the former becauſe his mother was their friend, and favoured their ſect; 369. edit. Read- 
ril. 1647. the latter becauſe the Emperor's uncle was of their opinion (c): but if Anaſtaſius did! 4 


not perſecute them, (as we do not find he ever did) yet it does not appear that he 


1720. 


ſupported either of theſe ſects. He is accuſed indeed of having been an Eutychian; 
though before he was inſtalled by Euphemius Biſhop of Conſtantinople, he promiſed 
him upon oath, that he would not diſturb the church, nor alter any thing in her pre- 
ſent condition; which promiſe he alſo delivered to the Biſhop in writing. And in- 
deed he continued for ſome time neuter between the different parties, which divided 


the church [CJ, neither favouring the Hereticks, nor oppoſing the Catholicks (4). 


Bur (A Sigonius, abi 


in order to maintain the peace of the Church, upon which the tranquillity of the State 7%, in Trat. 
very much depends, he declared, that ſuch Biſhops or other Clergymen, who ſhould 
diſturb the publick tranquillity, by maintaining with too much heat either fide of the 


[4] He had enjoyed an honourable poſt under his 
predeceſſor.) He had been what the ancients called 
Silentiarius : There were two ſorts of theſe Officers; 
the one leſs honourable, was of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to filence the people, and to prevent any noiſe 
or diſturbance in the Emperor's Palace : the other 
was much more honourable, and conſiſted of thoſe 
perſons, to whom the Prince imparted the moſt ſe- 


(1) Meurſius, in cret affairs of the State (1); they may perhaps be cal- 


_ 1 led Privy-Counſellors. See Calepin. in voce Silentia- 


rius. 
2 _ II] Zeno — had left a brother, called Longinus, 
cap. 10. not. a. who boped to ſucceed him.) Longinus having enjoyed 
Pag. m. 302: a great power under the Emperor his brother, thought 
(2) Evagrius, that he might eaſily aſcend the throne in his ſtead (2), 
Hiſt. Ecclof. 1. 3. but he found himſelf ſoon diſappointed thro' Ariadne's 
2 359 policy. Evagrius ſays (3), that Anaſtaſius ſent Longinus 
637 Ibid. back into his own country, that is, into Iſauria; but 
that Author muſt be miſtaken in this; for he ſuppoſes 

that Longinus, Zeno's brother, is the ſame with oP 

(4) is . ginus General of the Horſe, tho' it appears from Hi- 
1 * ſtory, that they were two different perſons. Theo- 
. e. A. C. 491, phanes tells us (4), that Zeno's brother having raiſed 
in Not. Varior. a {edition againſt Anaſtaſius, this Emperor baniſhed 
= Evagr. abi him to Alexandria, where he entered into Prieſt-orders, 
8 and died ſeven years after. There was another Lon- 
ginus, Maſter of the Horſe, whom Anaſtaſius depriv- 

ed of that poſt, and baniſhed into Iſauria, where he 

afterwards rebelled againſt the Emperor with the Iſau- 

(s) Lib. 3. cap. rians, and was flain in battle, as Evagrius relates (5), 
135. p. 369. Who mentions alſo another Longinus, ſurnamed Seli- 
(6) Ibid, nuntius, who was taken priſoner in that battle (6). 


5 


queſtion, 


Moreri is very inaccurate where he ſpeaks of this bat- 
tle, he mentions indeed the two Longinus's, but does 
not ſay who they were, and it appears that he takes 
one of them to be Zeno's brother. He alfo ſays 
that both the Longinus's having ſurrendered them- 
ſelves, were puniſhed capitally ; whereas it appears 
by Evagrius's account, that Longinus who had been 
7, of the Horſe, was killed in this battle, and 
his head carried to the Emperor, and that the other 
Longinus, ſurnamed Selinuntius, was taken priſoner, 
and ſent to the Emperor. | | 
[C] Different parties divided the Church.) At 
that time the moſt holy Churches did neither abſo- 
lutely admit nor entirely reje& the Council of Chal- 
cedon ; but each Biſhop acted as he thought proper: 
Some maintained with the utmoſt zeal all the decrees 
of that Council, nor would they ſuffer the leaſt alte- 
ration to be made in them, not ſo much as of one 
ſyllable, or of one letter. They ſeparated entirely 
frm all thoſe, who did not receive thoſe decrees, 
and refuſed to communicate with them. Others on 
the contrary, not only rejected the Council of Chal- 
cedon, together with Pope Leo's Letter, but alſo 
condemned and anathematized them. Some there 
were, who adhered to Zeno's famous Henoticon or ; 
Edidt of Union (7), and continued united among them- (7) See the 15 
ſelves, notwithſtanding they differed in their opini- S 
ons concerning the two Natures of Chrilt ; ſome of 133 
them were impoſed upon by the manner in which that Rem. [Fl. 
Edict was expreſſed, otheys thought it was proper tog) Evagr. did. 
make a ſacrifice of their private ſentiments to the peace cap. 30, F. 39%» 
and union of the Church (8), 301. 


; 
; 
: 
| 
: 


(6) Val 
Notis « 
Hiſt, E 
cap. 44 


 cil of Nice. 


ANA 


2 for or againſt the Council of Chalcedon, ſhould be deprived of their bene- 
ces. Accordingly the diſputes concerning Eutychianiſm running to a' very great 
height, and Euphemius being deeply concerned in them, the Emperor expelled him 


from his See, and choſe Macedonius in his ſtead. 


Theodorus Lector gives another | 


reaſon, for which Euphemius was expelled and baniſhed. He tells us (/), that the (0 HP. Ecr/. 
Ifaurians having behaved themſelves in a very inſolent manner at Conſtantinople, the 3 
Emperor drove them out of the city, whereupon they openly revolted againſt him. 573 

The Emperor ſuſpecting that Euphemius had been the inſtigator and abettor of this 
inſurrection, aſſembled all the Biſhops, who were then at Conſtantinople; and they, 

to pleaſe their Sovereign, pronounced a ſentence of excommunication and deprivation 

againſt Euphemius. The people of Conſtantinople roſe up in arms to ſupport their 

Biſhop, but to no purpoſe ; the Emperor was not to be prevailed upon, and the Bi- 

ſhop was baniſhed to Eucheta, a city in Paphlagonia. Macedonius, who as we have 

ſaid was choſen in his ftead, did, by the Emperor's advice, ſubſcribe to Zeno's Edict 

of Union [DJ. The hatred, which the different parties entertained againſt one an- 

other, occaſioned often ſuch tumults and ſeditions at Conſtantinople, as threatened the 


life of the Emperor himſelf; who, to keep 


the people in awe, ordered, that the Go- 


vernor of the city ſhould be preſent at all Church-afſemblies, and puhlick proceſſions 
le) 14. ibid. o. (g). This was ſo much the more neceſſary, becauſe theſe tumults were chiefly occaſi- 


41. Ibique Vale- 


fi Auer. num, Oned by a kind of Doxology, or ſhort Hymn, which uſed to be ſung at Divine Service. 
J, This Doxology conliſted only of the following words, &yi5 6 Gebe, 471 s, & 10; 
aN avares, that is, Holy God, holy the powerful, holy the immortal, for which reaſon it was 

called rg:way1s,, Triſagius [E], three times boly, becauſe the word holy was therein three 

times repeated. The Orthodox uſed to ſing that hymn, without any addition, or by 

adding only to it, 4% Teas, AA was, I. e. Holy Trinity, have mercy upon us: But 

Peter the Fuller, Biſhop of Antioch, pretended to add theſe words to it, viz. d 5avew- 

Hele di ua, i. e. who haſt been crucified for us; and as it was ſuppoſed, that the firſt 

Holy related to the Father, the ſecond to the ſon, the third to the Holy Ghoſt, the 

adding theſe words, who haſt been crucified for us, ſeemed to inſinuate that the whole 
Conſubſtantial Trinity had ſuffered, for which reaſon the Orthodox were reſolved not 

0% valefins in to admit this addition (5). Anaſtaſius deſiring to have thoſe fatal words added to that 


Notis ad Evagr, 


Hh. Kall. 3. Hymn, whenever it ſhould be ſung at Conſtantinople, this occaſioned a terrible ſedi- 

cap. 44-10t-1- tion in the City, as though the very fundamentals of Chriſtianity had been overthrown. 
Macedonius and his Clergy are ſaid to have raiſed that ſedition [FI, which came to 
ſuch a height, that the Emperor himſelf was obliged to come withour his crown on his 
head, and in a very humble manner to the Circus (i), where he declared to the people, (7) A place for 
that he was very willing to quit the Imperial Throne; but he told them at the ſame ese 
time, that they could not all enjoy the ſovereign power, which does not admit of a 
partnerſhip; and that one perſon ſtill muſt govern them, if he reſigned the crown. 


This diſcourſe had fuch a 


{es, as races, &c. 


wer over the raging multitude, that, as if they had 


been divinely inſpired, they immediately requeſted the Emperor to take up his crown, 
promiſing that they would be quiet and obedient for the future (4). Whether Mace- (4) gvagrius, ib, 
donius was the author of this ſedition or not, we ſhall not determine ; bur ir is certain 
that he was depoſed and baniſhed by the Emperor, and one Timothy was choſen in his 
ſtead. Anaſtaſius was not only obliged to ſtruggle with the different parrics, which 


divided the Church, but likewiſe ſeveral times engaged in war againſt the Perſians, and 


[D] Macedonius did by the Emperor's advice ſub- 
ſcribe to Zeno's Edi of Union.) This is what we find 
(9) Mit. Comp. in Theodorus Lector. Cedrenus (9) agrees with him 
p. 358. in this; but Evagrius relates this particular in a dit- 
(10) Ubi ſupra, ferent manner : he tells us (10), that one Xenius (11) 
cap. 31. p. 362, Biſhop of Hierapolis, with ſome other Eutychians, 
— 6 required ol Macedonius an account of his faith in 
ve) writing, which he granted, declaring in that writing, 
that he admitted no other faith, but that of the three 
(12) The Coun- hundred and eighteen holy Fathers (12), and of the 
hundred and fifty (13), and that he condemned Neſto- 
(21) The Goat rius, and Eutyches, and all thoſe who maintained 
tinople, n that there were two ſons, and two Chriſts, or who 
divided the natures in the perſon of our Lord; but 
he did not mention the Council of Epheſus, in which 
Neſtorius had been depoſed, nor that of Chalcedon, 
which had deprived and condemned Eutyches. Now 
this is the very ſubſtance of Zeno's famous Henoti- 
con, or Edict of Union; and Macedonius's declaration 
of his faith may very well be conſidered, as a ſub- 
ſcription of Zeno's Edit. Yet becauſe he did not 
expreſly admit the Council of Chalcedon, tho' he did 
not explode it neither, the Monks of all the Mona- 
ſeries about Conſtantinople broke off all intercourſe, 

| and refuſed to communicate with him. 
(14) In Notis ad [E] Triſagius.) One Proclus Biſhop of Conſtan- 
1 tinople, lays Valeſius (14), had learned that hy mn 
44. not. 1. — from the Angels, and introduced it into the Church. 
380. As ſoon as the Prieſt was come to the altar, the 


the 


Chantor or chief Singer began to ſing with a loud 
voice theſe words, Ae © &c. The Chriſtians 
in the Eaſt alſo uſed to ſing this hymn in the morning 
at their firſt riſing out of their beds, or when they 
diſpoſed themſelves to worſhip God, or when they 
had a mind to lift up their hearts to God. The 
whole Trinity was adored in this hymn, as John of 
Damaſcus tells us in his Epiſtle De Triſagio, and De 
Orthed. Lib. 3. cap. 10 (15). 

[F] Macedenius and his Clergy are ſaid to have Vario. not. a. 
raiſed that ſedition.] This is what Severus Biſhop of 
Antiochia wrote to Sotericus Biſhop of Ceſarea in 
Cappadocia, who had been ordained by Marcellinus 
himſelti. This Sotericus became afterwards an Euty- 
chian, and joined with Xenias, to promote the inte- 
reſt of his Sect: It is therefore no wonder, ſays Va- 
leſius (16), that Severus, the Leader of the Eutychi (16) vid. 
ans, writing to Sotericus, who was of his own party, 
ſhould have accuſed Macedonius, a Catholic Biſhop, 
of being the author of the ſedition, we have menti- 
oned. But, adds he, Severus himſelf mult rather be 
charged with it, ſince it was he that adviſed the Em- 
peror, to add theſe words, who was crucified fer vs, 
to the Triſagius, as Cedrenus relates (17). We leave (17) FP, cum 
the reader to judge, whether Cedrenus, who lived Pd. P. m. 352, 
in the x play Century, is more to be depended 
upon, than Severus, who was contemporary With 
Anaſtaſius. 

7 Z 


(15) bid. % Nog, 
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the Bulgarians, the latter having firſt begun to appear under his reign. But as there 
happened nothing very remarkable in theſe wars, we think it unneceſſary to give a 
particular account of them. However we muſt take notice of the war which one Vi- 
talianus a Scythian waged againſt him. He revolted againſt the Emperor about the 
year 510. Hy patius was ſent againſt him, who having been betrayed by his army fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and was obliged to pay an exorbitant ſum to be ſie at 
liberty. „ * ſucceeded him in the command of the Emperor's troops, who being alſo 
taken by Vitalianus, this formidable General thought of nothing leſs than of taking 


0% 1d, ibid, cap, Conſtantinople, and making himſelf Emperor (). He advanced with his army to- 


$3+ P. 379+ 


(n) Evagrius, bi 
ſupra. 


wards the Imperial city, and having pitched his camp near it, he came himſelf to one 
of the gates, called the Golden Gate, and declared, that he undertook this expedition 
in favour of the Catholicks, and particularly of Macedonius, who had been unjuſtly 
depoſed and baniſhed. Anaſtaſius being terrified at this, promiſed to aſſemble a Coun- 
cil at Heraclea [G, to examine the matters in diſpute, and that he would admit the 
Biſhop of Rome at that Council. Vitalianus being ſatisfied with this promiſe retired 
with his army: The Council met yet 4 and was compoſed of about two hundred 
Biſhops ; but they ſoon ſeparated, without having done any thing; upon which Vita- 


lianus was ſo exaſperated, that he began again to attack the Empire (n), but having ( Sg, a 
2 fl a great part of his army, * er et with oe ſupra, Col. 617, 


been vanquiſhed in a ſea-fight, and lo 
remainder of it (n). Some Hiſtorians have drawn the character of Anaſtaſius in very 
black colours ; they deſcribe him as a favourer of the Arians and Manicheans nay, 
ſome ſay, he was himſelf ſuſpected of being a Mahometan, though not one ſingle fact 
is urged to ſupport this charge. He is alſo repreſented as an Eutychian, for no other 
reaſon that we know of, but becauſe he would add theſe words, who was crucified for 
us, to the famous Triſagius, though this addition may be underſtood in a very good 
ſenſe [H]. Some authors ſay he was of the ſect of Acephali, but what the particular 
opinions of this ſect were, is not very well known; only this we may affirm, that thoſe 
who did not admit the Council of Chalcedon, were called Acephali, or ſometimes In- 
differents, becauſe they ſeemed to take part neither for nor againſt that Council, which 
perhaps was the moſt prudent conduct, ſince the deciſions of that Council had occa- 
fioned ſuch diviſions in the church. Anaſtaſius is by the Popiſh writers repreſented as 
a great perſecutor of 'the Orthodox, becauſe he baniſhed and deprived Euphemius and 


Macedonius; but they ſhould prove that theſe two Prelates had been unjuſtly baniſhed, 


e See Valeſius, 
Not. in Evagr. 
Hiſt, Eccleſ. l. 3. 
cap. 42. n. 3. 
{p) Evagr. ibid. 
cap. 44+ P. 381. 


(18) Ubi ſupra, 
Col. 617. 


which is a very hard taſk, after what we have quoted from Evagrius. In ſhort, it is 
from Anaſtaſius's conduct we muſt form our judgment concerning him. We have laid 
before the reader the moſt material facts which are related concerning him, with regard 


to his conduct in Eccleſiaſtical affairs. As to his civil government it is confeſſed, that 


at the beginning of his reign he ſhewed himſelf a very good Prince, he eaſed the Peo- 

le of a very heavy tax, called Chryſargyrum, under which they had groaned for a 
— time [7]; he prohibited the fighting with wild beaſts; he — ſeveral buildings; 
he avoided being involved in dangerous wars as much as lay in his power. It is true, 
that in the following part of his reign he laid ſome new taxes upon the people, or ra- 
ther altered the manner of paying them; for whereas before his time the people uſed 
to furniſh proviſions for the army, Anaſtaſius ordered that they ſhould pay their quota 
in money; but he had a very good reaſon for this. For he uſed to give money to the 
Barbarians, to prevent their invading the Empire ; by which means he delivered his 
ſubjects from large ſtanding armies, as well as from the deſolations which war occaſi- 
ons; and for this purpoſe he wanted ready money more than proviſions (o). Anaſta- 


ſius reigned twenty ſeven years, three months, and three days (p), or, according to (Ih, bo Nee. 


F. Pagi (q), wanting three days; and died July the tenth, A. C. 518 (7), in the eighty 


[G] Promiſed to aſſemble a Council at Heraclea.] This that in what St. Paul ſays (20), that God has purchaſe (20) Ad. xx. 
is what Sigonius (18) relates from Theophanes (19), ed the Church with his own blood, which does not 28. 


adding that Anaſtaſius made this promiſe only to amuſe ſignify that the Divinity of Chriſt bas ſuffered ; 


(19) In Chron. ad Vitalianus and the people of Conſtantinople, but that but, what only belongs to his human nature, is by a 


Ann. Alex. 506. 


A. C. 513. 


(r) Sigonius, abi 
eighth re, Col. el. 


neither the Emperor, nor Timothy Biſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople intended the Council ſnould come to any 
reſolution. But we muſt obſerve here, that to the 
beſt of our knowledge, Theophanes is the only anci- 
ent writer, who mentions this Council of Heraclea ; 
neither Evagrius, nor Theodorus Lector, nor Ce- 
drenus ſay a word of it; which is ſo much the more 
extraordinary, if what Theophanes ſays be true, that 
the two latter do not in the leaſt ſpare Anaſtaſius, 
and inveigh bitterly againſt him an ſeveral occa- 
ſions. The particulars, which Theophanes relates, 
mult be therefore at leaſt very dubious. 

H] This addition may be underſtood in a very good 
ſenſe.) If the words of the 1 related to all 
the three Perſons of the Bleſſed Trinity, I own, it is 
abſurd to ſay of the whole Trinity, that it has been 
crucified for us: but why may we not ſuppoſe that this 
addition related only to the Son, and that the whole 
hymn was directed to him ? If fo, there was no more 
harm in adding to it the words we have mentioned, 


figure of ſpeech applied to his divine nature. 

[1] A Tax, called Chryſargyrum, under which 
they had groaned for a long time.) This was a tax 
laid upon every individual perſon thro' the whole 
Empire : Every perſon, man or woman, free or 
ſlave, or beggar, was to pay a piece of ſilver into 
the treaſury, The ſame was to be paid, for an horſe, 
an ox, or a mule; and for an aſs the owner was 
to pay fix bi or pence: Nay this tax was even le- 
vied upon dogs, and upon the very dung ; and was to 


be paid every fourth year. Anaſtaſius finding the people (21) Cedrenus, 

would not bear any longer ſach an heavy tax, took 2 25 qu 
i ſupra, p. 371. 

042 1%. lib. 2. 


. „ m. 115. edit. 
This tax was very ancient, and Zoſimus ſays (22), Oxon. 1679. 


it was impoſed by Conſtantine the Great, for which (23) Evagrius, 
aflertion Evagrius cenſures that Hiſtorian very ſevere: ## 974) cab. 


it off entirely, and burnt all regiſters in which the 
ſum, which every one was to pay, was ſet down (21). 


ly (23). We ſhall examine in another place (24), 


grounded, or not. 


; . ; 24) In the arti- 
whether this charge againſt Conſtantine be well cle CoNSTAN- 
TINE the Ge. 


(26) T1 


De 
Eccleſ. 
(6) D, 
Eccleſ. 


(7) Li 


(8) D. 
Lamb. 
Comme 
lioth. . 
fs, p. 
Oud in. 
Pra, Cc 
(9) P. 


(10) T 
Diem | 
in fine 
ticor um 


(11) } 
Latin, 
39. 
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ANA 


eighth year of his age, according to Theodorus Lector (). Some Authors relate a (0 Lib. a. cap; 


appeared to him in a dream, and ſhewed him a book, 

which the Emperor opened, and found his name in 

it; whereupon that ſpectre ſaid to him, © Behold, 

„ becauſe thy faith is wrong, I ftrike out fourteen 

«« years of thy life;” which he did accordingly. Ana- 

ſtaſius being awaked out of his fleep, ſent for 

one Amantius, to whom he told his dream. Aman- 

tius anſwered, © I alſo dreamt, that whilſt I was 

« ſtanding by your Majeſty, a — hog came, and 

* taking hold of my gown threw me upon the 

„ ground, and devoured me.” Proclus the Interpreter 

(26) The famous of dreams (26) told the Emperor and Amantius, that 
Mathematician, they would ſoon both die. But as Anaſtaſius had been 


64.3 


told by an Oracle, that he was to periſh by fire, he order- 
ed ſeveral conduits to be made to a ciſtern, that was in 
the palace, and as many barrels to receive the water, en- 
deavouring thereby to evade his fate, But all this was to 
no purpoſe ; for he was killed by lightning. Sigonius 
relates this ſtory as matter of fact (27). But neither (25) 8igoniue, 
Evagrius, nor Theodorus Lector ſay any thing of it; 1 ſupra. 
and there is no reaſon to believe they would have Col. 621. 
omitted it, if they had known it; the latter eſpe- 
cially, who is very far from being in the leaſt fa- 
vourable to Anaſtaſius. When Authors, who lived 
ſome Centuries after the facts, which they relate, 
happened, quote no authority, they are not to be 
depended upon, if what they relate be not ſapport- 
ed by the teſtimony of ſome contemporary Writer. 
P. 


ſtory concerning his death, which is not very probable [X]. He was ſucceeded by * 59%: 
Juſtin. ge: | 5 | | 
[X] A ftory concerning his dtath, which it not very 
(25) Ubi ſupra, probable.) Cedrenus tells us (25), that in the twenty 
P. 361. ſeventh year of the Emperor's reign, a terrible man 


GANASTASIUS, firnamed Bibliotbecarius, was a Roman Abbot, and Prieſt, and 


Library-keeper of the Church of Rome. 


He was one of the moſt learned men of the 
ninth Century, and the Author of ſeveral books [A 


It is a diſpute among the Learn- 


ed, whether our writer was the ſame with him, who was called Anaſtaſius Cardinalis ; 
in order to determine which, it will be proper to conſider firſt who this Anaſtaſius Car- 


dinalis was, and then, whether he was the ſame with Bibliothecarius. 


We have an ac-- 


count of the former in the Annales Bertiniani, and the Ads of the Synod of Rome held 
under Leo IV, prone of Holſtenius, and afterwards transferred in Father Labbe's 


Collection of Councils. 


s father's name was Arſenius, a man of great eminence at 


Rome, on account of his riches and power, of whom we have this account in the 
Annales Bertiniani under the year 868, that in his journey to the Emperor Lewis at 


[4] The Author of ſeveral books.] I. Ad Conci- 
lii Nr ; i. e. The Acts of the 
fourth Council of Conſtantinople, in which he was 
preſent in the year 869. He wrote part of thoſe 
Acts, and tranſlated part of them out of Greek, and 
dedicated them to Pope Adrian II. They are pub- 


(1) Tom. 8. liſhed in the Paris edition of the Councils (1) in 1672. 
_=_ 961. ad His tranſlation from the Greek into Latin is very 


rude and inelegant, and he took the * of _ 
in. Com. ing and adding many things (2). II. 44a Concilii 
BS Niceni II; i. e. The Acts of the ſecond Council 
& Script. Eccleſ. “of Nice,” held in the year 787. Thoſe Acts are 
tom. 2. Col-252- publiſhed in the Collection of Councils (3). Th 
rare Lips are dedicated to Pope John VIII, with this inſeripti- 
(3) Tom. y. col. on, Domino Coangelico Foanni Pontifici ſummo & Uni- 
7 i ay Pape Anaſtaſius Exiguus (4). Father Labbe 
(4) Oudin, bi s, (what he ſays, others have omitted to obſerve,) 
* that he wrote the Acts of the fourth General Coun- 
cil or the third Council of Conſtantinople. But he 
ſhould have mentioned what reaſon or authority he 
had to aſſert this; whether he concluded it from 
the ſimilitude of the ſtyle, or the teſtimony of ſome 
ancient Writer. III. He tranſlated inte Latin be 
Life of St. Fohn the Almoner, Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, which was done, according to Sigebertus (5) 
and Trithemius (6) at the defire of Pope Nicholas 
from the Greek original of Leontius the Biſhop. It 
is publiſhed in Roſweyd's Collection of the Yite Pa- 
trum (7), and by Bollandus and Henſchenius in the 
ſecond volume of the Saints of the month of January 
(8) Die 23. See (8). IV. He tranſlated from Greek into Latin tbe 
Lambecius, tom. [ifs of St. Demetrius the Martyr. The Paſſion of St. 
Commentar. Bib- Henetrius the Martyr tranſlated by him is publiſhed 
lioth. Vindobonens * J f 
fs, p. 271. nd in the firſt volume of Father Mabillon's Anale#a Ve- 
Oudin, abi ſs- tera (9), and inſcribed Domino piiſſimo Imperatori Ca- 
pra, Col. 253. role ſemper Auguſto. V. Among the variety of pieces, 
(9) P. 65, which he tranſlated from Greek, we have a tranſla- 
tion of his of the Life of St. Diony/ius the Areopagite, 
which he (ſent in 876 to the Emperor Charles the 
Bald. This piece is loſt, except the Preface, which 


De Script. 

Eccleſ. C. 103. 
(6) De Script. 
Eccleſ. Co 276. 


(7) Lib. 1. 


(10) Tom. 5. ad Was publiſhed by Surius (10); and afterwards from 


Diem xi Ob. tlie MSS. by Father Mabillon in his Aza/efa. He 
in fine Areopagi- tells us in that Preface, that he had not confined him- 
dlcorum. ſelf exactly to the original, but only endeavoured to 
(11) De Hyg. repreſent the ſenſe. VI. Voſlius tells us (11), that 
Latin, I. 2, cap, there is a MS. in the Library at Cambridge of Diosy- 
oh fius de Hierarchid cœleſti, de Hierarchis Ecclefiaſtica, 
de divinis Nominibus, & myſtica Theologia, cum Præ- 
fatione Anaftaſii ad Regem Carelum Calvum; i. e. 


. 5 


Beneventum 


* Of the celeſtial Hierarchy, of the eccleſiaſtical 
« Hierarchy, the divine Names, and myſtic Divini- 
* ty, with a Preface of Anaſtaſius to the Emperor 
Charles the Bald.” This he was informed of by 
Thomas James in his Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigienſis. 
But Father Labbe aſſures us (12), that there is a MS. (12) D- Script. 
in the Jeſuits College at Bourdeaux written very beau- Eeclef. rom. 1. 
fully about eight hundred years ago upon vel- _ — 
lum, containing the four pieces of Dionyſius men- en 
tioned by Voſſius, and tranſlated by John Eringena 

or Erigena Scotus, with a Preface of ſome Verſes b 

the latter addreſſed to the Emperor Charles the Bald. 

and a Letter of Anaſtaſius to the ſame Emperor, dated 

the 1oth of the Kalends of April in the eighth Indic- 

tion, that is probably in the year 875, in which he 

gives an account of the Scholia, which he had tranſ- 

lated into Latin, and are written in the margin of 

the MS. There are likewiſe ſeveral other MSS. of 

this kind in other Libraries (13). VII. Hiftoria Ec- (15) oudin, Col, 
clefiaſtica, five Chronologia tripartita ; i. e. An Ec- 254. 

* cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, or a Chronology in three parts.“ 

This is a tranſlation of the Chronicle of St. Nicepho- 

rus, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and of a great part 

of the Chronicle; which was continued by George 

Syncellus and Theophanes from the creation to the 

reign of Leo the Armenian, as he obſerves in his 

Preface to John the Deacon of the City of Rome. It 

was publiſhed at Paris 1649, with the Notes of Fa- : 
bricius (14). VIII. ColleFanea de iis, que ſpectant (14) Cave, Nit. 
ad hiſtoriam Monothelitarum Hereticorum, & Marty- Litt. p. 469. ed. 
rium ſancti Martini Pape, itemgue ſancti Maximi A-. Colon. Allobrog, 
batis & aliorum ; i. e. Collections relating to the 

« Hiſtory of the Hereſy of the Monothelites, and 

„the Martyrdom of St. Martin the Pope, and 

« St. Maximus the Abbot, and others.” The 
reader may ſee the particular pieces of gheſe Col- 
lections in Dr. Cave and Oudin. They were pub- 
liſhed in Octavo at Paris 1620, by Father Sir- 
mond; and treat of thoſe perſons, * 4 ſuffered im- 

riſonment and other ſeverities under Conſtans, the 

mperor of the Eaſt. There are two Anaſtaſius“s 
mentioned in them; one S. Romans Eccleie Apo- 
criſiarius, the other a Scholar of St. Maximus, whoſe | 
Epiſtles are extant in theſe Collections, which he : 
tranſlated from the Greek, and digeſted into one 
body, for the ſervice of John the Deacon abovemen- 
tioned, when he was preparing to compile an Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory. It appears from the Preface, that 
the author of the Collections of the Genin IH 

ory. 


"3 
wo 


and keld a converſation with the 
(s) After communion (a). 


Imp. pergens in 
Beneventum in- 
firmitate correp- 
tus, & theſan- 
rum ſuum in ma- 
unt Ingelberga 


mittens; C, ut, \t » 
Aicebatur, * It 


abulans 
— 
in locum ſuxm. de 


ſtory was the ſame perſon ; and he mentions ſeveral 

of theſe Trafts, which he had tranſlated into Latin, 

and inſerted in the Collectanca. Father Monfaucon 

in his Diarium Italicum publiſhed at Paris in 4to 1702 
415) C. 21, p. (15), tells us, that theſe Collectanea Anaſtaſii Biblio- 
309. Sud Oudin. f hecarii are extant in Greek in manuſcript in Italy in 
the Library of St. John de Corbonaria belonging to 
the Auguſtinian Monks. IX. He tranſlated allo from 
Greek into Latin th: Paſſion of the MCCCCLXXX 
Martyrs ; which piece is ſtill at Rome in the Library 
Sanfte Crucis in Hieruſalem; and the Preface to 
it has been publiſhed by Father Mabillon in his ter 
Italicum (16), in which Anaſtaſius obſerves, that he 
had undertaken this work, after he had tranſlated at 
the defire of the ſame perſon the Paſſion of the emi- 
nent Doctor and Martyr, Peter Biſhop of Alexandria 
(17) See Oudin, (17). X. He tranſlated likewiſe the Life of St. Baſil 


Col. 256. Archbiſhop of Ceſarea in Cappadocia, the Preface to 

which was publiſhed by Father Mabillon in his Lier 
(18) Part 2. P. Ttalicum (18). XI. He undertook likewiſe a tranſla- 
82. 


tion of the Paſſion of St. Cyrus and St. Jobn; the 
Preface to which is publiſhed by the ſame Father 
(9) Ibid, p. 83. (19). XII. He tranſlated likewiſe from Greek into 
| Latin the Life of St. Donatus Biſhop of Euria in Sy- 

ria; the Preface to which is publiſhed by Mabillon 
(20) Ibid. p. 85. (20). XIII. Anaftaſii Pretbyteri & Abbatis Biblio- 
thecarii S. Romanæ Eccleſiæ ad Adonem Archiepiſcopum 
Viennenſem Epiſtola; i. e. An Epiſtle of Anaſtaſius 
« Prieſt, Abbot, and Library-keeper to the Church 
« of Rome to Ado Archbiſhop of Vienne.“ This is 
publiſhed in the Collection of Councils publiſhed at 
Paris 1672 (21). We have likewiſe an Epiſtle of his 
concerning the death of Pope Nicholas I. and the elec- 
tion of Adrian II, among the Epiſtles of Pope Ni- 
cholas I, anno 867, Indiction XV; and another Epi- 
ſtle dated the nones of January 876 to Hincmar Arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, in the Indiftion IX, in the third 
Tome of the Councils of France (22), which was 
publiſhed from a MS. at Rheims by Father Sirmond. 
Photius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, wrote an Epi- 
23) Ordine Ale to Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius (23), which ſhews 
CLXX, p. 244. that the latter had at that time a great authority at 

Rome. XIV. He gave likewiſe a tranſlation of the 
Sermon of St. Theadorus Studita, Abbot of Conſtan- 
tinople concerning St. Bartholomew the Apoſtle, pub- 
liſhed by Dacherius in his Spicilegium (24). XV. 
While he was Secretary to Pope John VIII, he wrote 
ſix Epiſtles in Greek and Latin under his name, relat- 
ing to the affairs of the Eaſtern Church, which are 
publiſhed in the eighth Tome of the Councils printed 
at Paris, in the Appendix to the eighth Council of 
Conſtantinople (25). XVI. Father Ludovicus Jacob 
a Santo Carolo, a Carmelite Friar, in his Bibliotheca 

Pontificia, publiſhed at Lyons in 4to 1643, tells us 
_ a (26), that he tranſlated ſeveral Epiſtles of St. Mar- 
(a 2 tin I, who was elected Pope in 649, out of Greek 
Col. 257. into Latin, to which he prefixed a preface to Mar- 
(27) Tom. 1. tin Biſhop of Narnia, We may obſerve here, that 
222 Father Labbe in his Hiſtorical Diſſertation concerning 
— 45. * the Eccleſiaſtical Writers mentioned by Bellarmin (27), 

imagines that he has found a ſtrong argument in ta- 
vour of the ſovereign power of the Pope, againſt 


3 


(21) Tom. 8. 
Col. 568. 


(22) P. 423. 


(24) Tom. 3. 
p. 13. 


(25) Col. 1451, 
1461, 1473, 
1477, 1479, 
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Bene ventum he fell ſick, and having committed his treaſure to-Ingelberga the Empreſs, 
Devils, went to his own place without receiving the 
He had a brother named Eleutherius, who was infamous for his ma- 
ny enormous vices. About the year 848 he was ordained by Pope Leo VI (b) Prieſt under (4) 4. 
the title of St. Marcellus; Preſbyter cardinis noſtri, quem nos in Titulo B. 
tyris atque Pontificis, ordinavimus 3 which paſſage intimates, that the care of the church 
St. Marcellus was committed to him, that he might be perpetually converſant in it, %. 
Teber, bn, AS the door turns upon the hinges 3 tanguam janua in cardine ſuo, as Dr. Cave expreſſes 
from whence he was commonly called Cardinalis. But he ſoon left this ſettlement, 
Doane and concealed himſelf for two years together in the country about Aquileia (e), and («) Wia. p. 102 
though he was called to two Councils, refuſed to appear. Upon this account he was 138. 
prived of communion by Pope Leo, and a Synod of ſeventy five Biſhops, which 
20. Le was held at Rome the 16th of December 830. e ye | 
470. edit, Colon, Called a Synod at Ravenna (d) in the Church of St. Vitalis, before which he cited Anaſ. (4) Ibid. p. 1 
Allobrog. 172% {afius, who had already been five years abſent from his church. But as he till con- . 
cealed himſelf, and the Emperor's Embaſſadors proteſted that they could not find him, 
Leo, with the confent of the Synod, pronounced an Anathema againſt him, This 
ſentence was ſoon after confirmed, and he was deprived of his ſacerdotal character by a 
Council held at Rome in the Church of St. Peter, at which were preſent fix 


Fe 


J Synod, 
Marcelli, Mar Rom. apud Hol. | 
en, Collection. 


Rom. p. 102, & 


In the year 853 the 29th of May Leo 


3% 


ty ſeven 
Biſhops, 


thoſe, whom he ſtiles the mot profligate enemies of the 
Church and the 2 Head of it, in the Preface 
of Anaſtaſius to Pope Nicholas, prefixed to tbe Life 
of St. Fohn the Almoner. The paſſage is as follows: 
Negue enim fas eſt ut abſque Vicario Dei, ab/que Cla- 
wigero cali, abſque curru & auriga ſpiritualis Tjrae- 
lis, abſque untverſfitatis Pontifice, abjque unico Papa, 
abſque fingulari paſtore, abſque ſpeciali patre, abſ- 
que te omnium arbitro, aliquid conſummetur & dip 
getur. Tu enim tenes claves David, tu actepiſti claves 
ſcientiæ ; in ared quippe pectoris tui tabulæ Teflamen- 
ti & manna celeſtis ſaporis reguieſcunt. Tu enim 
guod ligas, nemo ſolvit, quod ſolvis nemo ligat ; gui 
aperis & nemo claudit, claudis nemo aperit ; vicem 
namque in terris poſſides Dei; i. e. For it is by 
no means proper that any thing ſhould be perform- 
ed or publiſhed without the conſent of you, who 
* are the Vicegerent of God, who bear the keys 
* of heaven, who are the Charioteer and the ſpiri- 

tua! Iſrael, the High-Prieſt of the Univerſe, the 
only Pope, the ſingular Paſtor, the ſpecial Father, 
and the Judge of all. For you keep the keys of 
David ; you have received the keys of know- 
ledge ; in your breaſt are the tables of the Cove- 
nant and the heavenly Manna. What you bind, 
no man looſeth ; what you looſe, no man bindeth; 
you open, and no man ſhuts; you ſhut, and no 

man opens; for you are God's Vicegerent upon 
earth.” But this paſſage can be of no force with 
any unprejudiced and rational mind ; for who can 
expect any thing leſs from a man who was an Abbot 
of Rome, Library-keeper to the Roman Church, and 
a Friend and Dependant upon .the Popes ? Nothing 
is more common than for men in their Dedications 
to make ule of all the ſtrong hyperboles imaginable 
in honour of their Patrons ; and a perſon mult be 
extremely devoted to the See of Rome, who can 
urge ſuch paſlages as theſe in defence of a claim to 
an abſolute and ſovereign Dominion, which is the 
reproach and deſtruction of real and genuine Chri- 
ſtianity. But let us proceed now to a very remarka- 
ble work aſcribed to Anaſtaſius, intitled, Yite Roma- 
norum Pontificum a Santo Petro uſque ad Stephanum 
Sextum- inclufive, wel uſque ad Papam Farmoſum 3 
i, e. The Lives of the Popes of Rome from St. 
Peter to Stephen VI ineluſively, or to Pope For- 
* molus,” This is the title, as Oudin repreſents it 
(28). But Dr. Cave ſays that it extends to Pope Ni- 
cholas I. It was publiſhed under the name of Ana- 
ſtaſius by John Bufæus a Jeſuit at Mentz in 4to 1602 
(29), and reprinted in fol. and corrected by the MSS. (29 Du Pin 
in 1649 at Paris by Charles Annibal Fabrotus a Civi- fays 1612. 
lian, and publiſhed together with Anaſlaſius's Fcclefiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory. But it is generally believed among the 
Learned, that he was not the author of this work ; 
becauſe there are MSS. of it older than Anaſtaſius. 
Beſides it is quoted under the title of 6% a Pontifi- 
calia by Walafridus Strabo, Rabanus Maurus, Beda, 
and others, who were more antient than our Au- | 
thor (30), Father Labbe likewiſe aſſures us, that (30) Cave, pag. 
he had ſeen a MS. written in the time of Charle- 146. 
magne, which contained the Lives of the firſt Popes; 

ö which, 


66 


(28) Col. 258. 


(yo) C. 
Cudin. 


Ei) Col. 260. 


( 


0 c. 3. 
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Biſhops, twenty Prieſts; and fix Deacons. 
be placed in the Church were it was held; on the right hand of which was written the 
ſentence of the Council of Rome in $50, and on the left hand the ſentence of the 
Council of Ravenna, and upon the ſilver doors the ſentence declared againſt him in this 
laſt Council. But Leo died the 19th of June 855 3 upon which Anaſtaſius broke out 


of his concealment; and — 
Church, and deſtroyed the pi 
nicated and d 


ure there. 


Adrian. But he did not maintain this 


Leo ordered 2 picture of chis Countil to 


armed with the ſecular power, came into St. Peter's 
Benedict being elected Pope, he excommu- 

egraded Anaſtaſius, and reſtored the picture, but he &i 
May 838, Nicholas I, who ſucceeded, ſeems to have received Anaſtaſius (e). 
Nicholas dying the 12th of November 867, Adrian II was elected Pope ei 0 
after, and immediately, according to the Annales Bertiniani, appointed Anaſlallos Library. | 
keeper to the Church of Rome, who the year following wrote the 11th Epiſtle of 
ree of favour long, for on the 12th of Octo- 
ber 868, being cited before that Pope (/), and his former crimes, with a great many f Ibid: p. 14 
other flagrant ones, being objected to him, he, and all thoſe who ſhould have a 


verſation with him, were put under a ſentence of Anathema, till he had cleared himſelf 
before the Council of all che imputations caſt u 


n him. 


this, he ſeems to have been reſtored to favour ; for the year following (if he was the 


ſame 


which, if true, evidently proves, that it could not 
be entirely che compoſition of Anaſtaſius, The for- 
mer part of this work was aſcribed to Pope Damaſus, 
who flouriſhed about the year 366 ; but this evident- 
ly appears falſe upon many accounts. Oudin (31) is 
of opinion, that this work is a Collection of Lives, 
which was compiled by Anaſtaſius, or ſome ano- 
nymous Writer, from various authors and treatiſes, to 
which the Compiler made ſeveral additions, and caſt 
it into-his own form, and mixed his own barbarous 
ſtyle thro' the whole, that he might render it uni- 
form, and induce the reader to think, that ik was 


written by one Author. However Oudin r 


that upon an attentive view of it he has diſcover 


three or four diſtinct parts of it. The firſt conſiſts 


of three anonymous manuſcript Catalo of the 
Popes, which being thrown together begin the Col- 
leion, and extend to about the year 500. This 
ſeems to be ſufficiently proved by the Continuators 
of Bollandus, who have introduced theſe Catalogues, 
and prefixed them to one volume of their Legends; 
which may be compared with the Lives of the old 
Popes in the Collection of Anaſtaſius, or whoever elſe 
was the author of it. The ſecond part extends from 
about the year 300 to 648 and the time of St. Mar- 
tin ; which part ſeems to have been compiled from 


. ſach materials as the author could procure, that the 


ſucceſſion of the Popes might not be interrupted. 
For if he could have found more, it is probable he 
would not have written in ſo ſhort and jejune a 
manner the Lives of thoſe Popes, from whoſe times 
he was not very remote. The third part ſeems to 
begin with the year 649, or the Life of St. Martin, 
in which part the anonymous Author takes a mach 
oreater ſcope than before, and gives an ample and 
reumſtantial account of the Lives of the Popes, as 
far as he could procure information concerning them; 
for he lived in the time of the fixth general Council 
at Conſtantinople which was held in the year 680 or 
681. And therefore it was in his power to write the 
Lives of the Popes from 648 with greater exactneſa, 
becauſe he might conſult thoſe, who were contem- 
porary with thoſe Popes, and eye-witneſſes of their 
actions. It appears that the anonymous Author lived 
in thoſe times from a paſſage in the Life of Pope 
Leo II, where he ſays, that the fixth Council had thro' 
the providence of God been /ately held in the Im- 
perial City. Hic ſuſcepit ſanctam ſextam Synodum, 
u per Dei providentiam nuper in regia urbe celebra- 
5 i, Grato eloquio conſcriptam. So that this wri- 
ter lived about two hundred years before Anaſtaſius 
Bibliothecarius, and wrote the Lives of the Popes to 
Sergius I, incluſively, that is, to the year 700 or 701, 
with a particular account of their character, birth, 


- and ans fications of mind and body, which is the 


pecullar tnark of a writer, who is contemporary with 


the perſons, whom he treats of. Fiancis Combeſiſius 


likewiſe exprefly aſſerts in his Diſſertation upon the 
As of the fixth Council (3 2), that the word nuper, 


Oudin, Col, 261. i, e. lately,“ inconteſtably proves, that this part can- 


rſon with Bibliothecarius) he was ſent to Conſtantinople with the Counts Suppo 
and Everhard, Embaſſadors from the Emperor Lewis, and was preſent at the eight 


laſt 


not belong to Anaſtaſius, ſince he did not live near 
enough to that Council to write in that manner. 
Taue fourth part is written with the uſual brevity of 
Anaſtaſius or ſome anonymous Writer, who lived re- 
mote from thoſe times, without any account of the 
birth or other circumſtances of thoſe perſons, whom 
he treats of; and all the Lives follow in the ſame. 
mothod, till by degrees they are more enlarged, as 
they came nearer to the time, in which the Writer 
lived, This ſeems to be the ceconomy of this work De 
Vitis Romanorum Pontificum. Spanheim likewiſe in 


ying the tenth of 


However, notwithſtanding” 


But (le; . N 24.4. 
days 


con 46. 


7. 


his Diſſertation concerning Pope Foan (33), printed at (33) 5 lx. 
Leyden in 8vo 1691, ſays that he could never be in- 278, Sh. | 


duced to think, that the former part of this work 
was written Pope Damaſus, or the latter part, 
including the Lives of Pope Benedict III, Nicholas I, 
and Adrian II, or John IX, by Anaſtaſius Eibliothecari- 
us. And he tells us in another place (34), that his reaſons 
why he could not incline to aſcribe them to Anaſtaſius, 
were as follow: 1. That neither Guillelmus Biblio- 
thecarius, who is thought to have continued theſe 
Lives, nor Sigebertus in his Chronicle, or in his work 
De Scripteribus Eccleſ. nor Trithemius in his book De 


(34) P. 279. 


Scriptor. Ecelef. nor Platina in his Life of John IX, 


under whom he ſays Anaſtaſius was in great reputa- 
tion, tho“ he mentions: his other tranſlations and 


OW with commendation, take the leaſt notice-of 
this. Nay Platina fays in his Preface, that all the 
Writers of the Lives of the Popes, except Damaſus, 
have no manner of elegance or. ornament, which 
were not deſignedly avoided by them, but occafion'd 
by their abſolute ignorance in point of Literature. 
Nullum flogem orationis, nullam compoſitionem & ele- 
gantiam, non de induſtrid -ornatum fugientes, ſed in- 


ſaitia & ignorantia /i-erarum. This character is very 


ar from being ſuitable to. our Anaſtaſius. 2. He 
never mentions this work, tho* he takes notice of 
his other tranſlations and collections, as particularly 
in his Epiſtle. to John the Deacon, which Father Sit- 
mond publiſhed among his Opaſcula. Beſides as. he 
was extremely zealous in defence of Honorius, as 
appears from his Co//zFanea, which relate to the he- 
rely of the Monothelites, and. was of opinion, that 
this people was unjuſtly accuſed, it is probable that 
he would have made ſome mention. of the origin. of 
that hereſy, which was falſely imputed to Honorius, 
if he had written his Life; whereas there is nothing 
of that kind in the Life of that Pope. among thoſe 
aſcribed to Anaſtaſius. 3. It is generally agreed by 
Authors, particularly Guillelmus Bibliothecarius, Tri- 
themius, Platina, and others, that he was a man of 


great eloquence, and exceedingly well skilled in the 


Greek and Latin tongues ; ſo that he was. engaged 
in a great many tranſlations from the Greek. But 
the Hiſtory aſcribed to him is abſolutely. unworthy of 
him; and ſeems to have been written by a perion, 
who was entirely ignorant of polite, Learning, and 
whoſe ſtyle is full of barbarif 
t The authority of Onuphrius Panvinius is not ſub 
cient + * to theſe objeftions to determine 
| x an 
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6 laſt Seſſions of the General Council there. In the year 871 he was ſent by Pope Adrlam 
i to Naples with the Abbot Ceſarius upon the cauſe of Athanaſius Biſhop las © 
| where he excommunicated the Clergy and People on account of their obſtinagy«,Up-: 
| 15 on the death of Adrian the 25th of November 872, and the ſucceſſion of John WII, 
| a on the 14th of December, he was reſtored by the latter to the office of Library keeper, 
| and appointed his Secretary. At the deſire of this Pope, about che year gehe ttanf- 
lated Acts of the VIIth Oecumenical Council, which he had brought with bim from 
the Eaſt, out of Greck into Latin, as Papebroch has ſufficiently proved. from as anti- 
ge Re- ent manuſcript (g). How long he lived after this, is uncertain ; but it in ſuppoſed that 


2 887 (b). Theſe latter particulars are unqueſtionably to be (% Baronine 


(i) BibGoth 
Auteur E. 
tom. 7. p. 
edit. de 
1696. 


141. n he, he was living till the "hag er E 0 
| «bi fre, f. 471 underſtood of Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius ; but it is not ſo very certain, whether hep Je bende 
| oF | belong to Cardinalis or not, We ſhall examine this point in the Note [B]. Honever : 
| that be, Bibliotbecarius was maſter of a ſhare of learning ſuperior. to the geheralicy of 
thoſe in that age; he was well ſkilled in Greek as well as Latin, and having lived for a 
conſiderable time at Conſtantinaple, he had ſearched the Greek Libraries, and enquirted 
after the Monuments of Literature every where. He cultivated a particular friendſhip 
with Photius and Hincmar, the moſt eminent men of that time., He was well ſkilled 
in the management of affairs, of a ſharp and ſubtle wit, and of great readineſs in diſpu- 


of 


(35) In Coll: @, 
Roman. Part 2. 


(37) Vide Cl. 


an intelligent reader to aſcribe it to Anaſtaſius ; tho 
the editors of the edition at Mentz, and after them 
Charles Annibal Fabrotus urged this as a concluſive 
ment, unleſs we admit upon the fame authority 


the former part till the time of Silveſter, 'and that 
Guillelmus Bibliethecarius continued the Lives to 
Alexander II, who filled the See of Nome from the 


year 1061, and that Martines Ciſtercienfis publiſhed | 


the Collection of Lives till Honorius LV, beſides ma- 
ny abſurd and eontradictory aſſertions of Panvinius. 
It is no wonder, continues Spanheim, that theſe 
Lives, the writer of which is unknown, fhould ap- 
r under Anaſtaſtus's name, ſince the Lives of the 
opes of Rome had the name of Dzmafas, and long 
after him that of Enitprandus Cremonenſis falſely 
fixed to them. The latter is acknowledged by 
cas Holſtenius (35). The learned reader may fee 


—_— theſe points very amply diſcuſſed in Oudin's Commenta- 


tranſcribed from a manuſcript of the King of France's 
Library by Claudius Sarravius, and fent in à letter of 
his to Salmafius in the year 1645 (37). Poſt hun 


Sarravii Epiftel, Leone (guartur ſriticet) Foannes Anglicas natione 
8 173, 74. Moguttinus ſedit annis duobus, menſe uno, ditbus qua- 


edit, 
1654. 


wor, & mortuus off Rome, & cwefſavit Fpiſtoputur 
menſe ano. Hic, at afferitur, feemina fuit, & in pu- 
Alari ætate & quodam fno amaſio' in habitu virili A. 
thenis duda fie in diverſts /cientiis profecit, at nul- 
lus fibi par tnoeniretur ; adeo ut pet Rome legens 
magnos Mogiftros, diſcipulos & auditores haberet. Et 
eum in urbe vita & ſtientia magnæ opimionis efſet in 
Papam concorditer eligitur. Sed in Papatu per ſuum 
familiarem idem impregnatur. Verun tempus parths 
ignorans cum de fantto Petro in Lateranum tenderet 
anguſftiata inter Coliſeum & ſancti Clementir eccleſi- 
am peperit; & puſt mortua tbidem, ut ditifur, ſe- 
pulta fait. Et g Dominus Papa, cam vadit ad La- 
teranum, eandem viam ſemper obliguat creditur 2 
Fluribus quod ob deteſlationem fafi hoc fatiat., Nec 
ponitur in catalogo Pontificum propter nuliebris ſexus 
deformitatem quantum ad hoc. i. e. After this 


Leo IV, John of England, born at Mentz held 


„the See two years, one month, and four days, 
« and died at Rome; and the Popedom was vacant 
« for one month. This Pope, as it is affirmed, was 
* a woman, Who whilſt ſhe was young was carried 


*, by a lover of hers to Athens in the habit of a man, 


Where ſhe made ſuch a prodigious progreſs in the 
* different ſciences, that there was not one perſon 
* equal to her. So that when ſhe afterwards read 
6% lectures at Rome, ſhe had ſeverat eminent Doctors 


. * for her ſcholars and hearers; and having raiſed 


„ and learni 


4 


% time when ſhe ſhould be brought to 


% herſelf a great reputation in that city by her life 

ing, ſhe was unanimoufly elected Pope. 
“ But during the Papacy ſhe was got with child by 
4 her former Gallant; and being ignorant of the 
d, as ſhe was 
«© going ſrom St. Peter's to the Lateran between the 
« Coliſeum or Amphitheatre of Veſpaſian and the 
& Church of St. Clement, ſhe was ſeized with the 


Pauvinius, that Pope Damaſus was the Author of 


cation 

ot. nil 

« pangs of child- birth; and afterwards dying ſhe 
« was, as it is ſaid, buried there. And becauſe the 
« Pope, when he goes to the Lateran, always turns 
„out of that way, it is thought by many, perſons 
«© that he does it out of al nce to this fact. 
© This Pope is not placed in che Catalogue of the 
other Popes on account of the unfitneſs' of het 
« ſex'in this reſpect.“ | — d 


 [B] Fe ſhall examine this point.] Several emi- | 


nent Writers are of opinion, that Cardinalis and Bib: 
Hhothecarins are the fame perſon ; and particol 


ar 
Voſlius (38), Lambecius (69) and Sagirtarius by (33) Do NMH. 


He concludes at laſt (42), that Anaſtaſius wrote only 72% Fol? Rem: 

4 . 
ich (42 
precede Gregory, and follow Nicholas, were- com: P. 195- 


the Lives of Granny Sergius II, Leo IV. 
dict II, and Nicholas I; and that the reſt, w 


1 by other authors. If this hypotheſis be true, 
r. Cave does not doubt but that there were two 
Anaſtaſius's, which he concludes from this argument 
eſpecially, that both in the Life of Leo IV, and Be- 
nedict III, there is a direct account given of the de- 
pon of Anaſtaſius, and it is expreſly affirmed, 

t he was canonically depoſed, and this Amel in 
the fame words, which are ſound in the Acts of that 
Council at Rome under Leo IV. Now it is very 
improbable that Anaſtaſius Cardinalis Mould relate 
this of himſelf. In ſhort there ſeems to have been 2 
great diſparity between the temper and conduct of 
the two men. However after all, ſeveral men of 
eminent learning have thought that Anaſtaſſus had 
no manner of ſhare in writing the Lives of the 
Popes, as we have ſeen in the preceding note ; and 
we may add here, that this was likewiſe the opinion 
of Flor. Martinellus, who was many. years Keeper of 
the Vatican Library, in his book De Romd ex Ethni- 


a ſacra (43), ten or eleven of whoſe reaſons are (43) P. 40g. «pud 
/ (49) jy This was alſo the 5 f 
Biſhop of Cheſter (5). who P. 471. 


mentioned by Ciampinus (44). 
opinion of Dr. Pearfon 6 1 
rms, that he never ſaw any thing to in 


book, except his name, which was to be found in a Diſſert. 1. c. 11. 
few manuſcripts ; nor was it ever afſerted by any n. 6. P. 1 


writer before the 14th or i gth Century, that 
compiled a work of that kind. e 


3 


(39) Commentar, 


- x | . 
keepers, both lived yt 32 wh 


4. 


ace him gez 
to think, that Anaſtaſius was the Author of that (45) De 8 


. 2. C. 35. 


8. n. 3. p· 4 


F, 6. 
) Ib, Sect, 11. 


ſupra, 


) Ubi ſupra, 
1. p. 47 


* 
ceſſ 


tz) R 
N war” rizs (36), with an examination into the genuineſs of though he mentions no reaſon, and urges no au- . 
ſub Leone Ii. the famous paſſage concerning Pope Joan, which is thority for this alk Voſſius. But Dr. Cave ima- 
(36) Vol. 2. ai to be found in ſome manuſeripts of this Collection of gines that the moſt proper method to determine 
a. the Lives of the Popes. We fhall'give it as it was controv 


(1) Aude. ds tation and writing. Mr. Du Pin (i) obſerves likewiſe, that he was an excellent Politi- 
— 5 rg. cian, and ſtrongly attach'd to the intereſts of the church of Rome, © N 
edir. de Part GANATOLIUS, an eminent writer among the Chriſtians, was born at Alexan- 
188 dria, and was Biſhop of Laodicea in Syria. He flouriſhed about the year, 270 (a), (a) Cave, 1, 
under the Emperors Carus and Probus (5). He was a perſon of uncommon learning ana? l. 
and abilities, as appeared from his book concerning Eaſter, and his other works 1o>rog. 1720. 
[4]. He was exceedingly well ſkilled in Arithmetic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Nato: 4 , Bla. 
ral Philoſophy, Logic and Rhetoric. - Theſe qualifications raiſed his character to ſuch < 73- 
a degree of eminence, that he was deſired by the people of Alexandria to eſtabliſh a 
School for the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy, after the manner of the Platonic School. Va- 
leſius in his notes upon Euſebius (c imagines, that he was the ſame with Anatolius, who, (e) Amter. in 
(4) n Viz As Eunapius tells us (d), was the Preceptor of Jamblichus the Philoſopher; but this is 7: 7: 32. 
Jamblichi, . à very groſs error; for there is a conſiderable difference in the times wherein they lived. 
longe ab iii. "Fhere is till extatit a fragment of an 56 of Jamblichus to Anatolius concerning 
Fuſtice in Stobceus (e), and likewiſe ſeveral Letters of Libanius to him not yet publiſh- 
ed; but it is Certain that this Anatolius was Governor of a Province, and did not pro- 
feſs the Chriſtian Religion. Our Author gained a great reputation at Alexandria, and 
was extremely valued and honoured by the greateſt men there, While he lived in that 
city, he gave a remarkable inſtance of his addreſs and policy [IB]. At laſt leaving that 
(f) Dr. Cave city, he went to Syria, where Theotecnus (/), Biſhop of Cæſarea Palæſtina, ordained 
— him Biſhop, and promiſed him that he ſhould ſucceed him in his See; and it is cer- 
which is an et tain, that he aſſiſted Theotecnus for ſome time in the government of it. Afterwards 


9 in his journey to Antioch, paſſing through Laodicea, he was detained by the inhabi- 


» 


ſe) Serm. ix. p. 
164. 


«1,8, c. 3a. 


IT His book concerning Eafter, and his other works.] ſebio lee cum fucild potair inveniri, operi 40 


(5) L. 8. e. 32. Euſebius (1) tells us, that he did not write very many igſeruerit.  Fideant verd critite ſatr# mapiſiri, 


books; but thoſe, which were extant in his time, tendat bac argumentandi ratio, gue ſemel admi ſũ, 
ſheived the vigor and beauty of his eloquence, and aum erit de pleriſque antiquorum monumemtis, que 
tte extent and variety of his learning; eſpecially hoc. preecipus argumento genuina e/fe demonftlhart fo- 
| that piece, wherein he defended his opinion con- tent, gued loca ex illi à veteribus citata, in iis 
cerning Eaſter, Oran ov» ie r rang TH Ava. reperiuntur. Cert? integrum Anatolii o ufeutum ej g 
a 91297 Terabra a us 1a. baude, & dem commatis & coloris ft, & ab und eademgut na- | 
e ure) xarapatih Inari: cars ri 74 * e, nu profettum efſe videtur (4). He wrote likewiſe (4) cive. i 
© Augperdiee by of | Ha Ta rei 700 M s Tap- Ten Books of Arithmetic (5) ; ſome extracts of which fwra. 
dure, The Hiſtorian gives an extract of Anatolius's are ſtill extant, according to Valeſius (6), in the G8. 2 Euſeb. abi 
(s) B. Paſchal Canons (2): An incorrect and imperfe& t vrch 555 "Appercis publiſhed at Paris 1543 in s, and St 
wigs Aar lation of this wor „which ſcems to have ſuffered ex- 4to. But Dr. Cave is opinion, that they do not — 
dremel from the negligence or ignorance. of the belong to our Author, but were written by a Pytha- c. 73. | 
tranſcribers, was firſt publiſhed at Antwerp in 1634 gorean, as Dr. Gale intimated to him. He left alſo (6) Amr. in 
in fol. by Egidius Bucherius, and illuſtrated with a ſome other monuments of his 1 and skill, Leb. l. 7. c. 334 
very learned Commentary, at the end of the Canon eſpecially. in ſacred Literature + + Wk | | (9) Euſeb, «bi 
Paſchalis of Viftorins. e, tranſlation of it is anei- [I] While be lived in that city he gave a-remarh- ſupra. 
ent, but it is not certain whether it was done by able inflance of bis addreſt and polity:} Daring the 
| * or not; however it is extremely obſcure ſiege of Bruchium or Pyruchium, which was a part of 
and inaccurate. Dr, Cave aſſerts. that this piece is Alexandria, the inhabitants laboured under an ex- 
© genuine. But Da Pin. ſeems to doubt of the autho- treme want of proviſion, which was a dreadful cala- 
_ + rity of it. He owns, that the Fragment cited by Eu- mity. Anatolius, who was with the beſieged party, 
ſebius is to be found entire in the Latin, and that contrived this expedient for the relief of them. One 
the paſſages A FF Bede are exactly word for part of the city was in alliance with the Roman artny, 
word in it. But he fas, that it is not at all ſurpriz- and upon that account were exempt from the fiege ; 
ing, that an impoſtor may have inſerted in it the and among them was Euſebius, whoſe fatne Fad 
_  - - paſſage; mentioned by Euſebius, which was eaſily to reached the knowledge of the Roman General. Ana- 
** þe 15 und; and that this work might have been forg- toljus ſent a Meſſenger privately to him in order to 
ed before Bede's time. However he acknowledges, inform bim of the number of thoſe, who were ready 
that he thinks this Canon. is antient, tho' fall of er- to periſh- by the famine, during the ſiege. Upo 
ros, and probably a little corrupted by the, tran6 which Euſebius defired it as a favour of the Roman 
| -  lator, Dr. Cave is extremely ſurprized, that Du Pin General, that he would ſpure thoſe; who ſhould come 
mould attempt 16 ſuſpect the genuineſs, of this over ſrom the enemy; which being granted, he im- 
piece, without mentioning any reaſon, for it, or mediately acquainted Anatolius with it. He _ 
producing any manuſcripts, or the teſtimonies of any extremely glad of this promiſe from the General, 
of the Fathers for that pur poſe ; and ſhould only re- called together the Senate of Alexandria; and at fitft 
pl with regard do the Fragment quoted by Euſe- began to perſuade them all to agree to terms: with 
bis, that it might eaſily have been found and inſert- tha Romans. But finding them exaſperated at 
d by ſome impoſter in a book of hig on compoſi- this, he told them, that he did not doubt of theit 
tion, Let thoſe Who are skilled in facred exideiſm aſſenting to him, if he ſhould adviſe them to permit 
cConſider what à tendency ſuch a method of reaſon - the ſuperfluous and uſeleſs multitude, and particu- 


3 


ing will have finige, if it, be once admitted, there larly the. aged of both ſexes, and the children, to go 
Vill be an end of almoſt all the writings of the anci- out of the gates where they pleaſed, “ For why, 


'- Ents, which are r to be genuine by « fays he, ſhould we retain them with as, when theß 
* this, argument, above all others, that the paſſages “ are juſt ready to expire? © Why ſhould we deſtroy 
quoted from them by the ancients are to be found in * thoſe with hunger, whoſe bodies are entitely 
them. It is evident that the whole work of Anatolius is „ weaken'd and diſabled? Whereas it is proper only 
| WT any uniform and conſiſtent, and appears to be © to maintain thoſe, 'who are in the vigor of life, 
| written by one and the ſame hand. Interim mirari „ among us, and to diſpenſe the neceſſiry proviſi- 
(3) Tom, 1. ia Julit Cl. Da Pininm (3) bujus opuſeult fidem wellicire, „ ons to thoſe, who are capable of defending the 
el. Halla ratione reddit, nullis codicibus MSS. Patrum- * city.” Having drawn over the Senate to his. ſen- 
e . pe teſlimaniis in hant rem addutis nec ad lacum ab timents by theſe reaſons, he roſe up firſt, and declar- 
© Euſebium titatum aliud, quod reſponderet, habet, quam ed his opinion, that all the weak multitude of both 
Facile fieri potwifſt, ut aliguis, impoſter lacum ab EA., ſexes ſhould be ſent out of the city; ſinee 1 — 
| | 5 


tants of that city, and elected Bilhop in the room of Euſebius, who was juſt dead (9: (x) Buſeb. Hf 
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he ſuffered martyrdom (5). 


ſhould continue, there was no hopes of ſafety, and 
they muſt all periſh with hunger. The whole Se- 
nate approving of this opinion, Anatoſius ſaved al- 
moſt all the befieged. For he took care firſt that 
the Chrittians, 'and then others of every age; and 
not only thoſe, to whom the Senate gave leave, but 
even a great many others eſcaped privately, having 
diſguiſed themſelves in women's apparel, and being 


ANAXAGORAS, one of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers of antiquity, was 


- 
GS 
» 
. . , * 
Ah 3 
1 * 


We have no ſatisfactory account of him after that time. But ſome writers affirm, that 


15 * Sue Cave, 


OL? YR {7 "hl ſupra, 
conveyed by his means in the night out of the gates 

of the city 3 from whence they went over to the 

Roman camp., There they. were entertained by Eu- 

ſebius, who ated like a Father and Phyſician to them, (8) 1dem, big 


and reſtored them to their former health and vigor, (9 HY. des Em. 


tho? they had been emaciated by a long and ſevere "Py "ll. 3. 
fiege (8). Mr. Tillethont places this under-the reign 5. P. 97+ 


0 edit. Brux- 
of Gallienus, in the year 203 (9). . lex is. 


born at Clazomenz in Ionia, about the ſeventieth Olympiad, and was a diſciple of _ 
Anaximenes. His noble extraction, his richneſs, and the generoſity which induced 


(4) Yes, ſaid he, lifting up his hands towards heaven, I am extremely concerned for 


He reſigned hit whole patrimony to his relati- 
i.] Before the Goſpel had taught men, that they 
muſt renounce the world and its riches, in order to 
attain, in a ſhort time, to a great degree of virtue, 
ſome Philoſophers were ſenfible of it, and had parted 
with their earthly goods, that they might more freely 
apply themſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and the 
ſearch of truth. They were perſuaded, that the 
cares of a family, and of an inheritance, were ſo 
mahy clogs that. ented men from advancing to- 


wards the object, which moſt of all deſerves their af- 


\x) See Remark fections. Anaxagoras and Democritus (1) were of 
Il of the Ar- this number. Quid ergo, ſays Tolly (2), aut Homero 
ticle DEMO- ad deleRationi 8 L 
CRITUS. ad delactationem animi ac voluptatem, aut crig ram doc 
) Cicero Tuſ- fo defuifſe unguam arbitramur ? An ni ita fe res ha- 
culan. lib. 5. beret, Anaxagoras, aut hic ipſe Democritus, agrot & 
cm finew. patrimenia jua reliquiſſtent, huic diſcendi querendi- 
e. divine delefationi toto ſe animo dedifſent ? 

i. e. What delight therefore or pleaſure could ever 

de wanting to Homer or any learned man? If it 

| were not ſo, would Anaxagoras or Democritus 
"+. « have left their eſtates and their patrimony, and 
 _ © given themſelves up entirely to this divine pleaſure 

« of enquiring and learning ?*” It was 16 this re- 

nouncing of earthly things that Anaxagoras owned 

himſelf indebted for his wiſdom, or, to uſe his own 

expreſſion, for his ſafety. - Qxali porro fudio Anaxa- 

goram flagraſſe eredimus? gui cum # diutina peregri- 

natione patriam repetiifſet, poſſeſhoneſque deſertas vi- 

| iet. Non em, -inguit, ego ſalous niſi ita periiſ 
(3) Val. Maxi- ſent (3). i. e. With what defire muſt we think 
— — LY Anaxagoras to have been inflamed, who when he 
tern.. © returned to his country after long travelling, and 
found his eſtate gone to ruin, ſaid, If theſe things 
% had not been loſt, I ſhould not have been ſafe.” 
Socrates, ſpeaking, as he generally uſes, ironically, 
ſhews that the Sophiſts of his time were wiſer than 
Anaxagoras, becauſe inſtead of renouncing, as he had 
done, their eſtates, they endeavoured, to the urmoſt 
of their power, to heap up riches, being cured of 
the folly that prevailed in ancient times, and con- 
vinced, that true wiſdom conſiſts in taking-care of 
one's own intereſt ; that is, in the art of getting 
money. Team, yay AfL. Oar; fe d bub. 
are. yay ITY re, Xonpoerer X&TAMAAY Fa, 
Nas H,⁴. Tar. Ares airy 10 g rei. Aiyues 
) xa Tip} e, Thy as, res THadre. THT Wi 
25 e 42 Mu Tixpripicr &FoPaiur T3: roPia; 
7c. nos v pere xal A edixs, drt v cects 
art, «679 wa b, tf oefer dire. Twre d dhe lc, FIT 
(4) Pato is CA range apyupier d antes (4). i. e. “ It was 
8 „ quite otherwiſe with Anazagoras than with you : 
— * o lor when he had an ample fortune, be let it all 
Mr, Menage's © run to waſte ; and ſo philoſophized fooliſhly. And 


tion in © many ſuch things are told of other ancients, 
iog. Laert. 
lib. 2. num. 6. 


P- 1246, 


** Wherefore you ſeem to me to have judged right- 
ly, that the preſent Pniloſophy is preferable to that 
« of our anceſtors, And many agree in this, that a 
« wiſe man ought principally to be wiſe: for himſelf, 
„that is to get av much money as he can,” This 
puts me in mind of a diſtiction 1 have read in Ari- 


they like no calling, but what ſerves to make a for- volume. 


| wary <3 Ware; 
ſtotle. Anaxagoras, ſays he (5), Thales, and ſuch Iihe Tu evra 
Philoſophers were deemed wiſe men, but not prudent 37, © 3 
becauſe they were ignorant of tobat was 5 (6) ; cov apy 54-1 5. 
» and divine (7) See the $th 


tune. Whatever not treat de pane lu crando, or (8) Philo de ei. 
is of no uſe ag ru apr, that is, according to the 1 
modern expreſſion, to make the pot boil, ſeems to erde in Rem. 
them vain and ſuperfluous (7 naxagoras Was Of [2] of the ati 
2 quite different opinion. He left his lands to the cle DEMOCR1- 
mercy of the cattle, to apply himſelf entirely to the 70S "SER 
ſtady of Aſtronomy and natural Philoſophy. "This is J e utes, 
what Philo (8), Plutarch (9), Philoſtratus (10), Hime- lib. 1. cap. 8. 
rius (tt), and Suidas ſpeak of: Democritus and Crates (11) Himer, op. 
are 1 mentioned by ſuch as handle this ſubject. 135 = 
Even the Fathers of the Church take notice of the Cg. . Ohe, 
contempt which the ancient Philoſophers ſhewed for centre Ceſſan, 
earthly things (12) : but St. Chryſoſtom (13) is of o. lid. 2. 

pinion, that it ought to be' called a folly and 1 r 
dity, rather than 4 true contempt of riches. The aq, 7% the a. 
Devil, adds he, hr akvay! fludied to try down and alte. 12 67. 
diſcredit God's treatures, brcauſt men have not been ition of 
capable of making good uſe of ihtir wealth. This is 1636. 


PR the Heathens in their qwn coin ; for they (14) See Ruilius 


2 Numatianus in 
ook'd upon ſuch Chriſtians, as refigned their eſtates, his 7rinerary. 1 
and retired into ſolitudes, as fools and mad-men (14). have related fome 
Thus all things are liable to be blamed or commended boa E= 
according to the different prejudices men are led by. mark I E) in the 
I obſerve that Apollonius Freer taxed Anaxagoras article AD A- 
with having a greater regard for the beaſts, than for MITES. 


men (15). But ſuch a cenſure is a mere cavil ; for, * Pbiloſt. i 


redounds to the good of mankind. Euſebius has having n 
been more favourable to Anaxagoras than Apollonius ; — To. 
for he mentions the forſaking of his lands, to prove that beaſts and ca- 
he was mote addicted to the ſtudy of natural Philo- mels, had em- 
ſophy than any other Philoſopher, One yoTv os Zhi ployed his Phi- 
d ro; N raf Ts Tho ad red 4 enter loſophy more mo 
dee % res vm iavre3 xder ON aire art ——2 2 — 
i. e. He excelled all that went before him in natural pe Latin tranſ- 
„ Philoſophy, for the ſake of which he forſook his lation of Rbi- 
* fruirfol paſtures.” In the common tranſlation, by —_— = 
Francis Viger, obſerve, that pnadaore xd ought Pon 
to have been tranſlated thus, gros ovibus depaſeen- , Jo ran gre 
dos, and not agros magnitudine paſtionis uberrimos.  gibus &. camelo- 

We have gin ſome obſervations to make on the ——— — 
diſintereſtedne(s of Anaxagoras. He was 3 wan ex- an g- 
ceedingly well qualified for publick emplr yments ; for ingen ber- 
his advice not only proved ſerviceable, but neceilary, num phileſophe- 
to the perſon that governed the Athenians (17). Ne. , 


verthele(s he never cared to meddle with the govern- (15: b. Prefe 


- | 4. lib. 14. 
ment ; nor would make uſe of the credit and autho- _— p. 750. 


rity of Pericles to rails himſelf to honours, but = (27 — => : 
| c decent (ty). 


(19) flu 
vita Per 
162, 1 
Amior's 
lation, 
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anſweted he, tbe Moon, and the Heavens (b). Accordingly he placed the ſupreme good, 42 Diogen. ra. 


or the end of human life, in contemplation, and in the free ſtate which it occaliows (c). 2 . 


He was but twenty, when he began to philoſophize in Athens (4). We are told by (, Clem. Aler- 


ſome writers, that he was the firſt that removed chither the School of Philoſophy, which I. . g. 


had flouriſhed in Ionia, from the time of Thales irs founder, which I ſhall examine ih ( 


lid. 2. pag. 416. 
Diog. Laert. 


'd) 
the article ARCHELAUS., It is certain he had ſeveral diſciples of great note I IS 


Athens, and namely Pericles and Euripides, to whom ſome add Themiſtocles and So- 


crates ; but as to Themiſtocles, theit opinion is inconſiſtent with Chronology (e). No- 4 Plutarch. 4 


(kh) Seencre [4] 


thing can give us a better notion of his ability and talents, than the progreſs the great Themiſtoc. p. 112, 
Pericles made under his diſcipline ; for it was he that inſpired him with that grave and . 
and (ZI in the Majeſtic deportment, which rendered him ſo fit to govern the Republick (J) 


He , 1dem, # 


dess laid the firſt foundations of that ſublime and victotious eloquence, which made his ) Senad 


(5) See queration diſciple ſo powerful (g), and taught him to fear the Gods, without ſuperſtition (). To 


(s See note 
the Article 


(19), „ Ler- all this we may add, that he helped him greatly with his advice, to bear the heavy PERICLES, 


tus lb. 2. num. burthen of the government (i). He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the novelty and ſingula- 


near the end. 


8. rity of his Philoſophy. For he held that there were hills, valleys, and inhabitants in 
8 the Moon; and that the Sun was a maſs of fire [BI, bigger than Peloponneſus (r). 


lib. 2. c. 23. and 


tr. LaSans l. j. He maintained that the ſnow is black (7); becauſe inow, ſaid he, is but condenſed 


caPy Jo 
fined himſelf to philoſophical ſpeculations, having 


ite ſubdued that ambition, which many wiſe men 


cannot withſtand, tho' not ſo skilled in State affairs, 
as he was, nor ſupported with the protection and 
favour of men in power. No doubt but Tully had 
him particularly in view, when ſpeaking of ſome great 
men, he ſaid, that it was a great misfortune to the 
Public, that they had given themſelves entirely up to 
the ſtudy of nature. Eadem autem aii prudentia, 
ſed conſilis ad vite ſtudia diſpari, quietem atque oti- 
um ſequuti, ut Pythagoras, Democritus, Anaxagoras, 
à regendis tivitatibus totos ſe ad cognitionem rerum 
tranſlulerint, que vita propter tranquillitatem, & 
propter ipfius ſcientie ſuavitatem, qua nibil eft bo- 
minious jucundius, plures, quart utile fuit rebus pub- 
(18) Cicero de licis, 22 18). i. e. The ſame wiſdom has 
Oratore, lib. 3. „been embraced by others, but to a different pur- 
2 2 « pole of life, the enjoyment of quiet and reſt; as 
to Mr. Menage's © Pythagoras, Democtitus and Anaxagoras left the 
quotation on Di- government of Cities to ſtudy the knowledge of 
ogenes Laertius « things, which kind of life, on account of its tran- 
num. 7,) folio 4% quillity, and the very ſweetneſs of knowledge it- 
(91) [B]. 44 felf, than which nothing is more delightful to men, 
« has drawn away more than is conſiſtent with the 

* « public good.” He not only deſpiſed honours ; but 
aid not ſo much as take care to provide what was 

neceſſary for his maintenance. He was ſo far from 

hoarding up riches, as he might eaſily have done by 

means of the credit and authority of Pericles, that 

he did not even reflect on the neceſſities of old age. 

His enquiries into the ſecrets of nature ſtifled all 

other paſſions. However he was ſenſible at laſt, that 

his contempt for riches had been too great; for in 

his old age he was reduced to ſuch poverty, that he 

had not whereupon to ſubſiſt. In ſuch ſtraits, he 

reſolved, with great ſedateneſs of mind, to ſtarve 

himſelf to death, but was prevented by Pericles. Let 

(19) Plutarch. in us hear Plutarch: Pericles, ſays he (19), relieved a 
vita Periclis, p. great many poor people with his riches, and among 
— L * ethers Anaxagaras : of whom it is recorded, that Pe- 
— $ kran ricles being ſo much taken up with other affairs, that 
he could not mind him, he found himſelf forſaken 
7 every body in his old age, and in that neceſſity lay 

own with his head torapt up, reſolved to periſh with 

hunger. Which Pericles having notice of went in- 

mediately to him, and earneſtly entreated him to 

alter his reſolution, bewwailing not ſo much the mis- 

fortune of Anaxagoras, as his own, becauſe he ſbould 

loſe in him ſuch a faithful and wiſe Counſellor in 

public affairs. Then Anaxagoras uncovered his face, 

and ſaid, Pericles, thoſe who want the light of a 
lamp, pour oil into it, to keep it in. Here is ano- 

ther inſtance of his contempt of honours. They of- 

fered to pay to his memory whatever honours he 

pleaſed ; but he rejected this offer, deſiring only, that 

) Idem, i=» the day of his death might be a play-day for Scholars. 
«cept. Reipub. Tas did a Pr; TIA, YmTEro w dei dsl 
—_ p- 820, 449 6, av rieren 18 Tai; & Princes Tous vou 
deren, ard Ter daes ven (20). Declining the honours 


water, 


not of afliction ? Does not this plainly ſhew that he 
had an utter contempt for every thing that flatters 
moſt the vanity of mortals ? 


It will not be amiſs to make two ſhort tefletions 


on the paſſage of Pericles's life. It informs us; 

that Anaxagoras was very well skilled in Politics, 

though he only profeſſed ſpeculative Philoſophy. 

Why then may we not aſcribe fo him the treatiſe 

de Regno, out of which Zlian quotes a ſentence (21)? (21) Alan. Yar. 


Granting it to have been written by another Anaxa- Hf. lib. 4. cap; 
goras, as Meurſius and Metiage ſuppoſe it to have been . 

(22) ; yet that is not ſufficiently proved by the reaſon! (22) See the 
Menage produces (23), which he himſelf would have notes of Kubnius 


been ſenſible of, had he minded that paſſage in Plu- n bis paffage of 
tarch. This is my firſt reflection. The other is, 


that our Philoſopher's ſuppoſed old age does not agree 6 
with what others relate, viz. that he came to Athens gora noſtro, Sc. 
at the age of twenty, and lived there thirty years, NMenag. in Loryr, 
He muſt then have received the viſit of Pericles, yy; 3.19 7- 
, des es this 
which Plutarch mentions, before he was above fifty. conſequence 
I ſhall conclude with a paſſage out of Ovid, from from Anaxago- 
whence we may infer, that the firſt Aſtronomers muſt rss not con- 
needs have beeti men free from all ſenſuality, and — — 
from the cares that attend thoſe who aſpire to ho- 1 
nours, or ſeek after fiches. Anazagoras is an emi- N 
nent inſtance of it. 


Felices animos quibus hæc cognoſcere primis, 
Inque domos ſuperas ſcandere cura fuit ! 
Credibile eft illos pariter vitiiſque lociſque 
Altius humanis 8 caput. 
Non Venus & vinum ſublimia pectora fregit 5 
Officiumque fori, militieve labor. 
Nec levis ambitio, perfuſaque gloria fuco 3 
Magnarumpe fames ſollicitavit opum. 
Admovere ocalis diſtantia ſydera noſtris, 
fEtheraque ingenio ſuppoſuere ſuo. 
Sic petitur cælun, non ut ferat O un Olympus i 
Summague Peliacus fydera tangat apex. _ 
Nos quoque ſub ducibus cœlum metabimur illis, REDS 
Ponemuſque ſuos ad tat figna dies (24). ( gy — 


« Thrice happy ſouls, to whom it firſt was givin 7” CS 
To reach the lofty courts of higheſt heav'n. 
They knew the art to raiſe th' exalted mind, 
« Above the ſeats and faults of human kind. 

« No ſlaves to Venus, or the wrangling bar, 

« Or flowing bowls or labours of the wat. 

% No light ambition, or falſe glory ſway'd 

« Their minds, nor wealth to any crimes betray'd, 
« Their mighty ſouls could lead the captive skies, 
« And place the diſtant ſtars before our eyes. 
The heav'nly manſions thus we may aſſault, 

« And mount the lofty skies without a fault. 

* To meaſure out the heav'ns they point the way, 
« And to each fign aſcribe its proper day. 


[ZI He held that the ſun was a maſs of fire.) I 
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Laert; ; uſe this general expreſſion, becauſe the interpreters ds 
in 2 that were offered him, he deſired that the day of not agree about the true meaning of theſe words of 


ſtances, as we ** his death ſhould be a day of diſmiſſion to the boys Diogenes Latrtive:- Tv Yaws-pacdher abe dla wvper (26): (25) Diog. Laer. 
_ L 5 in the «+ from ſchool.” Did he not thereby deſire that hig ſome will have them to import a lump of red-hot iron, 3 lid. 2+ num, 
de. death might bea ſubject of pleaſure to many, and others a 1 ſtone, and ſome a fiery globe —_— : 

| 3 N | 


> 
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— ide 2. that our eyes are not capable of 


cap. 13. 


. 153. 


„Seb the be. believed the heavens o be of the nature of fire as to their eſſence, 
ginning of note lent revolution, having drawn up ſtones from the earth, and kindled them, theſe ſtones 
Wh became ſtars () 3 he taught that the firſt animals were formed out of the earth, by (4) pwr, ,, 
means of a warm moiſtneſs (7), and that afterwards they engendred each other, the Placitis Philoſes, 

0% 14. ib, num. males on the right ſide, and the females on the left (5s). He admitted as many different follow aw 
9 principles as compound bodies 3 for he ſuppoſed, that each f pecies of bodies was made HE 
up of a great many particles of the ſame nature, which particles he called Homæomeriæ, 2 22 

by reaſon of their likeneſs. But this obliged him to admit a principle which perplexed | 

his ſyſtem (), viz. that each body contained the feeds, or principles of all the different 
Moreri has miſrepreſented this opinion [C]; though no leſs clearly explained 
ee which will afford us an occaſion of making ſome 


(e) See note [G]. 
be, ſpecies. 
than ſolidly confuted by 


of iron or ſtone. Videtur mihi Anaxagoras, ſays 
Caſaubon, per prudper dla muper non tam lapidem aut fer- 
rum, quam globum quendam igneum aady & Say, ut 
(26) If, caſau- ait Plutarchus, intelligere wvoluifſe (26). Moſt of 
bon. in hwnc lo- thoſe, who have mentioned this doctrine of Anaxa- 
cam Diog. Laert. oras, have preferred the ſecond explanation to the 
other two, which entirely agrees with this Philoſo- 
pher's hypotheſis, as we ſhall hereafter make appear 
(27) In note [7], (27)-, I begin with Xenophon. Ox Txw? dd Tor dle, 
Ale la muper tires, nat Toure iet 074 Aides wir is rf 
ay ovre Aur, rt rede X$9 00 arri xt. & ot % Toy 
(28) xe ra xf Td vrun Aaungs Trpes d dH (28). That 
Memoratil, I. 4, is, according to Charpentier's verſion 3 Saying a/ſo, 
that the Sun was but a flaming ſtone, he did not re- 
flet that a ſtone does not ſhine in the fire, nor can be 
long there without being conſumed ; whereas the Sun 
continues always, and is an inexhauſtible ſource of 
light. Plato ſhall be my ſecond evidence. He in- 
troduces Socrates, who finding himſelf charged with 
. ſaying that the Sun was a ſtone, and the Moon an 
(29) Ti Arie earth (29) anſwers. They miſtake me for Anaxagoras, 
0 ers , roboſe works are filled with ſuch diſcourſes, and they 
Thy hh think, I am ſo filly as to teach young people ſuch 
W. Plato, in A- ,3/yrdities, obo would laugh at me, if I aſcribed to 
0 21 - Wikis myſelf a doctrine contained in the works of another 
M man, which are ſold very cheap. As this paſlage gives 
but a general notion of Plato's words, it is reaſona- 
ble I ſhould ſet them down at length, for the ſatis- 
faction of ſuch as are not contented with the abſtract 
of an authority. 

* Aracharyops cit nary ot, S h Midite, xa TW g- 
Taper; Tavd:, xa} di ar, TELE; YH TT 
woe un wide Gris 7' *Arataryogs BSA Too KA. 
Yimur T&7Ov Tay 2 ywy. x6} On l of viel Tere mp tus 
peru veg & throw iviort, uu rau, ven, Opens ix 
715 dn, ple, Ewnga Tv; KATHY SAG? i u 
riñ r icuT0D Ale CAA Th x0) Arg Arora G76 (30). 
i. e. You ſeem, my friend Melitus, to accuſe Anaxa- 
«« goras, and ſo you deſpiſe theſe, and think them 
« illiterate, as not knowing that the books of Anaxa- 
* goras the Clazomenian are full of ſuch opinions. 
„And ſhall the young men learn ſuch things of 
te me? who, as they can buy them, though they 
« were ever ſo many, for a trifle at publick 
« ſales would laugh at Socrates, if he was to put 
„them off as his own, eſpecially when they are 
« ſo abſurd.” You will find in Plutarch, that Anaxa- 
goras was condemned as an impious man for ſaying, 
(51) Plutarch. that the Sun was a ſtone (31). St. Cyril of Alexan- 
de Superſtit. pag. dria (32) and St. Auſtin (33) are to be counted among 
169. E. thoſe, 'who have ſaid, that the Sun, according to 
(32). Cyrillus, Anaxagoras, was a blazing ſtone. Suidas tranſlates 
3 Ju the Ee Aal Ty of Diogenes Laertius auge, Ae; 
(33) Auguſt. 4 and therefore I am ſurprized, that Charpentier ſhould 
Civitat. Dei, lib. ſay, that Anaxagoras maintained the Sun to be a lump 

18. Cap. 41. of red hot iron (34). 


(39) 1d. ibid. 


(34) br * [C] Moreri has miſrepreſented this opinion, though 
crate, p. 7. no leſs clearly explained, than ſolidly confuted by Lucre- 


tius.) In this remark I ſhall collect all Moreri's miltakes. 

I. He fancies, that Anaxagoras taught, that 70 
principles of things contained the charafters of the 
part,; for as gold is compoſed of ſmall particles u- 
nited together ; ſo this great world is compoſed of ſuch 
like particles, which make up the whole, and are the 
primum mobile of all things, What nonſenſe! what 


AN A 


n Sextus Em- water, and all waters are naturally black (mn); which is a very ſorry reaſon. He taught 
iſtinguiſhing the true colours of objects, that our ſen- 

ſes are fallacious, and conſequently, that in judging of things we ought to be led by 
6 Ile age. reaſon, and not by them (). He believed that the heavens were of ſtone (o), and pre- 
Mathem.ib, 7. vented from falling down by the ſwiftneſs of their motion 6 Others ſay, that he (+) Diog. Laer. 
ut ; 


that by their. vio- lib. 2. num, 12, 


3. TI 
iot's 


reflections 


obſcurity ! could ever Heraclitus have expreſſed in a 
more unintelligible manner? To what purpoſe is the 
example he produces of gold compoſed of ſmall par- 
ticles knit together ? Is that peculiar to gold, and not 
common to all mixed bodies? Should he not have 
added, that the ſmall particles gold is made up of, 
are likewiſe of gold? This is what Anaxagoras held: 
He believed that a viſible bone was made up of many 
inviſible ones ; and that the blood, we ſee, was com- 
poſed of a great many ſmall drops, each of them be- 
ing likewiſe blood ; and this is the reaſon why he 
called his principles owerayries (35), Similaritates. ( 35) Plut. de 


Read the following verſes of Lucretius. : = Philoſoph, 
iD. 1, Cap. 3. 
876. Diogen. 

Dm. lib. 2. 

num. 8. 


Nunc & Anaxogore ſcrutemur Homaomerian, 

Quam Gre memorant, nec noſtra dicere lingua 

Concedit nobis patrii ſermonis egeſtas. 

Sed tamen ipſam rem facile eft exponere verbis 

Principium rerum quam dicit Homaeomerian. 

OJa videlicet e pauxillis atque minutis 

Ot; fic & de pauxillis atque minutis- 

Viſceribus viſcus gigni; ſanguengque creari 

Sanguinis inter ſe multis cotuntibu” guttis ; 

Ex aurique putat micis conſiſtere poſſe 

Aurum; & de terris terram concreſcere parwis ; 

Ignibus ex ignem, humorem ex humoribus e. 

Cetera conſimili fingit ratione, putatgque (36). 

That is, 

No let's examine with a curious eye 7 

4 


(36) Lucret. L N 
verſ. 8 30. 


« Anaxagoras his Philoſophy, 

* By copious Greece term'd Homœomery: 

For which our Latin language, poor in words, 

Not one expreſſive ſingle voice affords : | 

« Yet by an eaſy ſhort Periphraſis 

« We plainly can diſcover what it is. 

« For this it means : that bones of minute bones, 

That fleſh of fleſh, and ſtones of little ſtones, 

That nerves take other little nerves for food, 

That blood is made of little drops of blood; 

That gold from parts of the ſame nature roſe, ) 

That earths do earth, fires fire, airs air compoſe, 

And ſo in all things elſe alike to thoſe. 

a.  » Creech. 

I ſhall only inſiſt upon the firſt reaſon Lucretius pro- 
duces againſt this opinion, without mentioning the 
others. He ſhews, that if this opinion were true, 
the firſt principles of bodies would be as liable to 
corruption, "as the moſt compounded bodies them- 
ſelves. This conſequence is attended with two great 
difficulties: The firſt is, that in the hypotheſis of 
Anaxagoras, there is no difference between the prin- 
ciples and the compounds. The difference I ſpeak 
of, conſiſts in this, that the principles (37) ought al- (35) 1 mean the 
ways to remain the ſame, let the mixt bodies be ever matter or the 


ſo often deſtroyed. The compounds are produced, ec cx 9. 


deſtroyed, and are ſubject to a thouſand viciflitudes (35) e e 


eſſe ulla parte 


of generation and corruption ; but as to the princi- idem in rebus in- 
ples, they maintain, without the leaſt alteration, the ane concedit, ne- 


| corporibus fi- 
ſame nature under all the forms that are pong da p 4 fa 4 
. 1. 


Lucret. 


produces: This is what Anaxagoras could not ſay o 
I 


s principles; for if the principles of fleſb, for in- 8.42: But he 
ay of fleſh, they would be no _ voip, 


ſtance, were themſelves 
leſs ſubject to corruption, than a great lump of fleſh ; he grants no 


aud ſo of the others, for he admitted no indiviſiblen . eech. 
parts in matter (38). We hall: ſee hereafter (39 (39) In remark 
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reflections on this doctrine. The moſt commendable part of Anaxagoras's ſyſtem was, 


66 · 


— 


that he was the firſt who maintained that an intelligent being had given motion to 


whether he could have ſuppoſed that the principles, 

being eternal and uncreated, ought to have been in- 

corruptible. The other difficulty is, that the deſtruc- 

tion of the firſt principles differs not from what we 

call Aunibilatian; for when they ceaſe to be, they 

are not reſolved into any other thing, by reaſon of 

the ſimplicity, which js peculiar to them, and ex- 

cludes all compoſition. They are then utcerly deſtroy- 

ed and annihilated. Now * 2 . «4 

o) At rehend the poſſibility of ſuch an alteration (40). 
— as niti- The deftruQtion of ie bodies is not liable to this 
hom res poſſe, Aifficulty ; for they continue in their principles; as 
Nequean" for inftance wood, though deſtroyed by fire, {till ſub- 


cere ex nihilo, 


teſtor res ante ſiſts as matter, or as an extended ſubſtince. There is 


. Lucret. therefore a great defect in the ſyſtem of Anaxagoras: 


ib. f. ver. 357+ his principles are compoſed both of matter and form, 
4 * Tir for- and conſequently have not that ſimplicity and immu- 


« mer arguments fability which order requires. Neither would he have 


« have caught, removed this difficulty, by ſuppoſing that the intelli- 
That things pence, which preſides over generations, never ſuffers 
4 — 11 them to be deſtroyed. Would it not be a ſuffictent 
«| nought., difficulty, that they were liable of their own nature 
Croech. to corruption, and could not be preferved from it 
but by a particular privilege, or rather by a mira- 
cle. I ſhall ſay nothing of their vaſt number, which 
is another very conſiderable defect, it being eſſential 
to every good ſyſtem, that few cauſes ſhould produce 

many effects. 

Lucretius was not aware to propoſe an objection, 
which would have quite overthrown Anaxagoras's 
whole hypotheſis. hat induced this Philoſopher 
to admit ſuch Homæomeriet, or Homogeneeqftes was, 
that no being is made out of, or reduced to thing 

441) Plutarch. de (41). Now if the earth, for inſtance, had been form- 
Placitis Philoſoph, ed of things that were not earth, it had been made 
lib, 1. cap. 3. out of nothing, and would be reduced to nothing, 
Ne 2 it having been once earth, it ſhould ever ceaſe to be 
cap. 4. P. 256, earth. It muſt therefore be made of, and, when de- 
ſtroyed or corrupted, reduced to, earth. According 
to this way of reaſoning, there was no generation or 
corruption, no birth or death, properly ſpeaking. 
The production of a plant was merely the knitting 
together of many ſmall plants; and the deſtruction of 
| a tree nothing but the diſuniting and diſperſing of 
(42) Plutarch. many ſmall trees. Wie find, added he (42), that the 
ibid. ſimpleſt food, as bread and water, is tenverted into hair, 
Veins, arteries, nerves, bones, &rc. there muſt be there- 

fore little hairs, veins and arteries in bread and water, 

which, though not perceived by our ſenſes, yet are vi- 

> fible to our underſtanding. It is plain his ſyſtem was 
founded on a falſe ſuppoſition, viz. that ſomething 

would be made out of nothing, it the parts of the 

bread which afford nouriſhment to the bones, had 

not the nature of bones in the bread itſelf. It is a- 

mazing ſo great a genius ſhould argue in this manner. 

Was he not ſenſible that a houſe is not made out of 

nothing, though the materials it is built with are not 

a houſe? Is not a {quare formed by four lines, none 

of which is a ſquare ? Is not a coat made of ſeveral 

pieces of cloth, none of which is a coat? Is there 

any ſuch thing as creation in this? Since therefore 

in things done by art, the bare change of the figure 

and diſpofition of parts, forms a whole, different as 

(43) 1 mall not to its ſpecies and properties from each of its parts; 
take notice ot could he not infer from thence, that nature, which is 
a Mi ery 2 far more powerful than art, can form bones and veins, 
the E *. without joining together parts that are already bones 
He only quotes and veins, by operating upon ſuch corpuſcles as are 


Plutarch #4 vita capable of receiving ſuch or ſuch a ſituation or figure? 


Nicias (he ought . 0 
tohave lad Vi. BY chis means what was not fleſh will become fleſh, 


I without any thing being formed gut of nothing. 
— mo a 7 Had . Arte this difficulty againſt our Phil. 
whar Plurarch ſopher's Homeomeries, he would have quite overſet 
ys rnerez and his ſyſtem. I proceed to Moreri's other faults (43). 
OY Ty Anaxa 15 ys be, was ſurnamed Not, or the 
tarch more fir to 78ind, by any of the ſubtilty of his doftrine. This 
ö quoted. reaſon is not mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, who 
"hes 239 tells us, in exprels terms, that he was ſo called, 
(45) Timon Phi becauſe he held that a ipiritual Being had preſided in 
liafus in Nis, the diſentangling of the chaos (44). Timon (45) 
us Laertum, and Harpocration (46) give che ſame reaſon, I know 
„aum. 8. Platarch mentions the reaſon alledged by Moreri ; 


6 | 
—— but ſince that Author produces alſo the reaſon we find 


the exceſſive cold or ſcorching heat (52). 


matter, 


in Diogenes Laertius (47), and which is the moſt (47) 1 quote 
likely, Moreri ought not to have paſſed it Over in Plutarch's words 
ſilence. * : in remark [(D] 
III. He falſely charges our Anaxagoras with ad. tation (62), 
mitting of atoms (48). This blunder is more un- (48) See Lucre- 
pardonable, becauſe he had ſaid juſt before, that A-Tius's verſes, p. 
naxagoras held * parts in all bodies.” Theſe 7 2 
two opinions claſh one with another; for though, . | 
generally ſpeaking, the ſyſtem of atoms does not ex- 
clude infinite particles, yet it excludes them from 
each particular body; fince one of the reaſons of 
the Atomiſts is the avoiding of the abſurdities, which 
ariſe from an infinite diviſibility, which neceſſarily . 
follows from the ſuppoſition of each body's being 
48 of infinite parts. 
IV. It is falſe that Lucian feigns Anaxagoras to 
have been killed by Jupiter with a thunder- bolt. I 
ſhall quote hereafter (49) Lucian's words. | (#2) In remark 
V. I know not on what grounds Moreri tells us, ( quoration 
that Anaxagoras travelled into Egypt, where be learnt (5 | 
the ſecrets and myſteries of the Sages of that tountry. 
I do not remember to have read this in any of the 
ancients. As for Theodoret, I beg leave to place 
him among the moderns, with regard to the point'in 
queſtion. He mentions indeed this journey of Anaxa- 
goras (50) ; but is at the fame time miſtaken in mak (50) Theodore, 
ing this Philoſopher and Pythagoras contemporaries. 4e Grecs affect. 
But let that be as it will; Moreri ſtill deſerves to be rm. 2. p. 489. 
cenſured, for not having quoted Theodoret, or any 
Author for that journey, 
VI. He held that the Stars (they are Moreri's 
words) had at firſt an irregular motion, whith at lat 
became regular. Anaxagoras held no ſuch opinion; 
but on the contrary believed, if we give credit to 
Diogenes Laertius (51), that at firſt the Stars moved (51) Diog. Laer:. 
in ſuch a manner, that, heaven having the form of lib. 2. num. 9. 
a vault, the Pole, which never ſets, was vertical to 
the earth, but afterwards leaned to one fide. This 
ſhews that he had but a very imperfe& knowledge of 
the Sphere. For he knew not, that the North-Pole; 
tho' inclining towards the Horizon of Ionia and ſe- 
veral other countries, is no leſs vertical to ſome place 
of the earth, than it could be at the beginning. 1 
he meant, that the North-Pole was formerly in the 
Zenith of Ionia, but afterwards declined towards the 
Horizon, he expreſſed | himſelf very improperly, and 
muſt have held Ionia to have been at firſt a moſt 
wretched and unhappy country. Plutarch relates this 
in another manner. For he tells us, that Anaxagoras 
believed, that the world was compoſed, and the Jiv- 
ing creatures produced out of the earth, that 
the world inclined of itſelf (is ved avrewarow) to 
the South, perhaps by divine providence, (io; 
od Tporeis), that ſome parts of it might be temperate 
and habitable, and others uninhabitable by reaſon of 
2 . 
VII. Diogenes Laertius mentions no Orator, called A. — 
Anaxagoras, who had been a diſciple to Socrates. lib. 2. cap. 8. 
He makes him a diſciple of Iſocrates (53). Po * Lo 
VIII. It is falſe that our Anaxagoras held that the (FJ L 4c Re 
ſimilar parts were the 2 mobile. We ſhall 
ſee in the next Remark, that, according to his 
principles, the primum mobile was a ſpiritual be- 
ing diſtint from his Homeomeries. Had Moreri 
underſtood the Author of our Philoſopher's Life, he 
would not have been guilty of ſuch a miſtake, Ex 
Tav det,, n FwwuUTHY To TAY Tv/xip fas Ke | 
ved pts part xariouns (54). i. e. The whole is (54) Idem, ibid; 
* compounded of the homeomeries of ſmall bodies, num, 8. 
% and the mind is the principle of motion.” 
IX. Moreri has not well expreſſed the ſenſe of the 
firſt part of Diogenes Laertius's Greek text, which I 
have now quoted. All this great univerſe, ſays he, is 
made up of fimilar parts, which conſtitute the whole. 
I have already complained of the nonſenſe of theſe 
words ; but now I ſhall examine them more fully, 
in order to ſhew, how a French Writer ought to 
avoid the equivocations he is liable to, when he for- 
ets, that a phraſe, which was clear to the Greeks, 
ecomes very obſcure in our age, if it be not expreſſed 
by a circumlocution. I do not intend by this to 
make an apology for Diogenes Laertius, who, in a- 
bridging the opinions of the Philoſophers, often knew 
net 
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* Hot himſelf What he ſaid. I wiſh Moreri had ex- 
preſſed himſelf thus: The wniverſe'is the _ or re- 
ſult, of the choice of the fimilar particles. For he 
.expreſles himſelf in ſuch a manner, that one would 
take the world to be a whole made up of parts, each 

($5) mean c- of them having the ſame name and quality (55)3 
cording to the which is ſo flagrant a falſhood, that it is but opening 
— of Anax- gur eyes to be convinced of it: nay the blind them- 
ſelves muſt be ſenſible of it ; for they know, that 
they are compoſed of fleſh and bones, and that their 
hair is not like their nails. Such as have the leaſt 
tincture of School-Philoſopby muſt know that an 
homogeneous compound is that whoſe parts have 
the Lane name and quality with the whole; where- 
as the parts of an heterogeneous compound have not 
the ſame name and nature with the whole, nor have 
hey all the ſame properties. Water, milk, wine, 
bones, are homogencous compounds; becauſe 
each drop, for inſtance, of the liquid ſubſtance that 
compoſes a river, is called water, and has the eſſence 
of water. But it happens quite otherwiſe in an he- 
terogeneous compound z the parts whereof have nei- 
ther the name and nature of the whole, nor the name 
and qualities of each other. Such, for example, is 
the body of an ox, which is made up of blood, fleſh, 
bones, and divers other parts, each of them having 
their peculiar name and qualities. If ſo, no body 
can ſay, that the univerſe is an homogeneous, and not 
an heterogeneous, compound. For tome of its parts 
are opake, others tranſparent, ſome liquid, others ſo- 
lid. Here is earth, there is air, and water; here a 
meadow, and thete a wood. Anaxagoras could never 
call in queſtion ſo plain a truth, without raving mote 
extravagantly than any fantaſtical pretender to vi- 
fions that ever was put into a mad-houſe. And ne- 
vertheleſs he is charged with this groſs abſurdity by 
Moreri, whoſe words plainly ſignify, that he taught 
that this univerſe was an Homogeneous compound. He 
bought therefore to have uſed other terms, and choſe 
ſuch a phraſe as did not confound the collective ſenſe 
of the word whole with the diſtributive (56). This 
nauld in his Df Will appear plain by an example. Let us ſuppoſe, that 
fienltex a Men- all the inhabitants of a great city are divided into 
Herr Steyaert, ten claſſes ; that thoſe who are worth twenty thou- 
— — ſand livres, are placed in the firſt, thoſe, who are 
marks on theſe Worth fiſteen thouſand, in the ſecond, and fo of 
twp Ggniienti- the others in proportion. Now this propoſition, The 
ons of the word ten is inbabited by Citizens equally rich, could never 
. be true, but in a diſtributive ſenſe, which our lan- 
guage can hardly admit of in this caſe. The true 
meaning of ſuch a propoſition would be this; each 
of the ten parts, which ten parts compriſe all the 
inhabitants, is made up of Citizens equally rich; 
but it would be wrapt up in improper, obſcure, and 
intricate terms, and ſtand in need of this further ex- 
planation, viz. that the equality in riches is only to 
be found among the Citizens of the ſame claſs ; be- 
cauſe if thoſe of the tenth claſs be compared with thoſe 
of the firſt, there will be found a great inequality. 
is is the bad office, which thoſe do Anaxagoras, 
who make him ſay, that the univerſe is compoſed 
of fimilar parts: they make the reader fancy that he 
held a ridiculous riddle ; and if they do not explain 
themſelves with a that is to ſay, the reader is at a 
loſs, and rails at them. I will fave him this trouble, 
and lay open our Philoſopher's opinion. 
An ex : His true meaning, I think, was this ; that the in- 
of Anaxagoras's telligent Being, which formed the world, havin 
Syſtem, found, in an infinite matter, infinite ſpecies of (mai 
corpuſcles, reſembling each other, and ſurrounded, 
in a confuſed mixture, with others that did not re- 
ſemble them, joined together the corpuſeles of the 
ſame ſpecies, and, by that means, produced here a 
planet, and there a ſtone ; in one place water, air, &c. 
and in another wood, &c. This action divided the 
univerſe into ſeveral maſſes made up of ſimilar parts ; 
tho? at the ſame time the particles of one maſs did not 
reſemble thoſe of another: and therefore the word 
whole muſt not be taken in a collective, but in a 
diftributive ſenſe ; elle you might as well ſay that 


the world is compoſed of diſſimilar, as of ſimilar, par- 


* 


ANA 


matter, and digeſted the chaos; whereas all the other Philoſophers till his time, in red 
ſoning on the formation of the world, had only admitted on one fide an indigeſted maſz 
of matter, and on the other meer chance, or a blind fatality to put it in order [D]. 


ticles. Ludovicus Vives having obſerved, that theſe 
words of St. Auſtin, Anaxagoras .. . dixit ex infini- 
ta materia, que conſtaret difſimilibus inter ſe parti- 
culis, were in the old manuſcripts with this altera- 
tion, ſimilibus inter ſe particulis, added, utrumgut refe. 
As to the objeRions, which Anaxagoras's ſyſtem was 

ſed to, I ſhall take notice of them in remark [G]. 

D] He was the firſt, who ſuppoſed, that an in- 
telligent Being gave motion to matter, and digefled 
the chavs into order.) For this we have very good 
authogities. Tier; 75 d ved» drin, ofy 
obrw rod ruſpe hee, 5 iu idle, xai pwry/anePgd reg 
1 ri xp1 z, 6p, ira ve, IAN a- 
Te dizorunre (57). i. e. He was the firſt that ad- (57) Diog. Ca- 
« ded a mind to matter, writing thus, in 4 ſtvect ert. in Anaxages 
* ond noble manner; in the beginting of his 74 le lib. 2. 
« work all things were together, and afterwards ; 
« the mind came and diſpoſed them.” I have begun (58). They are 
with this paſſage of Diogenes Laertius, becaiiſe it likewiſe to be 
contains Anaxagoras's own words (58). Let us now found in Phu. 
hear Ariſtotle on the ſame ſubjefi. He finds fault Fade. lb. 1. 
with thoſe Philoſophers, who, in treating of prin- cap. 3. p. 876, 
ciples, ſtopt at the material, without tracing out the P. 
efficient cauſe of generatibus ahd corruptions The 
material cauſe, ſays he, is not the principle of its own 
alteration ; copper does not change itſelf into a latue, 
nor wood into a bedſtead ; this change proceeds from 
ſome other cauſe, which if we endeavour to trace out, 
we ſpall aſtend to the firſt Mover. His words are ſo 
remarkable, that they well deſerve to be related. E. 
e d'r. u, T#r« O, xa} yinoy be Twes, ws iris 8 
xi! Sen eh, dice M Tebro chalet, aal vl 10 a- 
r; e ue Oh T6 ys Te priver CTY Toi rd 
iaurd. A N ee, ors To Me ory 6 vag trier 
red rraανννν,Ʒ ina rie ar odd rent T6 puts * 
A „ 6 5 xanzc; & e, a i 'y T4 s putlaeee- 
As To Aires. To 5 rere Cres, is} To ., irh apc 
d, avs d des San, db 4 cippn THis xeon (59). (5g) Arift, Me 
1. e. Since all corruption and generation is from zaphyſ. lib. 1. 
« ſomething, either one or more, why is this, and cap. 3. P. 645, 
« what is the cauſe? for the ſubject does not cauſe 
« itſelf to be changed. For example, neither wood 
* nor braſs are the cauſe that either of them is chang- 
« ed. For neither does wood make a bedſtead, nor 
« braſs a ſtatue, but ſomething elſe is the cauſe of 
« that change. Now to make this enquiry, is to 
« ſeek another principle, as that which we call the 
« cauſe the principle of motion.” He adds I, that 
the Philoſophers, after being convinced of the inſuf- 
ciency of the elements, were, by the force of truth, 
obliged to have recourſe to ſome other mover. II, 
That the beauty of ſome beings, and generation of 
others cannot, with any probability, be aſcribed to 
fire, earth, &c. and that it is not likely the ancient 
Philoſophers held ſuch an opinion. III, That it is 
repugnant to reaſon to make chance and fortune the 
cauſe of ſuch a noble effect: Od air awiroudry 
xa? TUxn Toroorer if AD N x (60). (60) Idem, ibid. 
IV, That this was the reaſon, why Anaxagoras, who P- 645, C. 
admitted a ſpirit in nature, as well as in animals, and 
held it to the true author of the world, and all 
order, ſeemed to be a man of good ſenſe in compa- 
riſon of all the Philoſophers that had gone before 
him. But my explanation falls ſhort of the original. 
as thoſe, who underſtand the Greek paſſage I ſhall 
quote, will own. Net & Ti irh has, u iy by 
Toig Lanes, xa} i 75 pen Toy ar na} F xdowy, xe} 
vhs To ty; meow, cer wen iam nap wan) Ayer og 
rs f vier. de per % *Arataryopar Top A 


loſuph, I. 
7· P. A8 


CCC 


Paripa, wer 
len TYTw rd Aoyor (61). Tho' theſe authorities be (61) Idem, ibid. 
clear, yet that of Plutarch is, perhaps, till clearer, 
His words are, O, ('Arateyo par) of ror” @rlfwrer very 
ebe, tire Tyr ouio' ares wy %, Pvoiene= 
Hay xa; Tylry dear Favwd ran, 19 dr reit 
0 Aoi Tpare; W Tvxm t Grayum, rug Gpxnr, 
a vely iiur vate xe anparer, de tive 
ade ve KN, EToexpiverie Tas 6 prorogurpuict; (02). i. e. (62) Plutarch. 
« The contemporaries of Anaxagoras called him the in Pericle, Fab 
« Mind, either on account of his remarkable ſaga- 154, B. 
in natural knowledge, or becauſe he was the 


« cit 
- dul who was made to preſide over the univerſe, 
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And this, no doubt, is the true reaſon why that great Philoſopher was ſurnamed „ss, 


that is, the mind, or underſtanding (u). 


„not fortune or fate, but a pure and ſimple mind, 
« ſeparating the homcœomeries from the reſt that 
« were blended together.” Some Authors, who quote 


this paſſage, ſeem to prefer ##wprwuypirer to dανν 


beg 3 but I ſhould be for rejecting them both, and 

ſubſtituting in their room h, Voſhus 

+ quotes this paſſage with the word So pwr ory vino, but 

in tranſlating it prefers die,. His tranſlati- 

on is as follows: Non fortunam neque fatum ordina- 

te deſcriptionis principium, ſed mentem puram ac fin- 

ceram prefecerit, ab aliis omnibus aDMixT1s fimiles 

(65) Voſſius, 4e particulas Jecernentem (63). Voſſius produces this 


. Ooine & Pre- Very ſame paſſage, a few ages after, to prove, that 


refſu Tdololatrie, Anaxagoras taught that was intermixed with 
ib, 1. cap. 1. the whole matter. Duare ex ejus ſententia Opifex 
me mundi Deus eft, ut ex Plutarcho antea monitum, Nos 
xabayr; xa Znxpmro; due Tar, Mens pura ac 
(64) Idem, ibid, fncera omnibus permixta (64). I cannot think Plu- 
cap. 2. p. 12, tarch means, that the divine nature was mixed with 
the parts of matter ; for that is repugnant to the e- 
pithets x«0=p%; and Zxpzre; he had juſt before uſed, 
giving very plainly to underſtand by them, that A- 
naxagoras held God to be a pure and unmixed Spirit 
diſtin and ſeparate from matter. I am apt to think 
that his meaning was this; that this immaterial Spi- 
rit ſeparated the homœomeries from all the other 
bodies which they were at firſt mixed with. Thus 


we ſee, how difficult a matter it is for the moſt learn- 


ed men, among whom we may count Voſlius, to 
write much and mind every thing. Their attention 
fails them very often ; they forget in one place what 
they had ſaid in another, and ſometimes even con- 
tradict themſelves in the ſame period. k 
I have another reaſon to believe, that IT have taken 
Plutarch's true meaning. For _ — here 
what I ſhall produce elſewhere out of Tertullian (65); 
155 N J read in Ariſtotle that Anaxagoras ſaid, that the Spi- 
rit, which gave motion to matter was void of all 
mixture. Nan, Lpxmv 76 Toy your Mera pod huge rel y- 
rer. pad you Ve Pnow airov THy ovruy . , x06, 
dS wvy7 vu u xabuper, unodiduor I aww 15 eur oy- 
xi, 7d, Ts yuGoxur, xal To xii, Arywr ved xayvioa To 
(66) Ariſtot. de mas (66. i. e. He ſuppoſes the mind above all 
Anima, lib. 1. things to be the principle. For he ſaid that it 
cap. 11. p. 479, « alone of all things was ſimple, unmixt and pure. 
— on 3 « And he aſcribes to it both knowledge and motion, 
— 30 nw p.“ ſaying that the mind moved the univerſe.” This 
503, G. where ſentiment is ſtill more clearly expreſſed in the fol- 
we find, that A- lowing words: Ono? ('AraZayopas) F abt gf, 
naxagoras fad, Mera, ne Tod ved, Torrey & pig poovey xo; xcabeyov 
N fending 3 (67). i. e.“ Anaxagoras ſays, that all things are mixt 
not be victorious except the mind, and that alone is unmixt and 
if it were not 4 pure.“ That Anaxagoras maintained God to be 
void of all mix- the firſt cauſe of motion and order, appears 


oy Be lain from the following paſſage out of Plutarch: 


% in ha yww- © > A Hue ge xe r 8 


105 : youg 5 adTa qu or wnos Ol, xa rug Yigg Tas d 
(97) 41 5 iroinow. 6 5 dr 5x ier uniliro r A τνε - 
etaphyj. lib. I, 8 8 lt * \ \ \, » „ 
cap 7 pe bfr, ur, — 5 Nei. Me nai Ong (Puoiv) mignon; 


: n mitis dreta; is; SAN d lud owners TaIre (68). 
(68) Plutarch. i. e. Anaxagoras ſays, that the bodies ſtood {till at 
de Placit. Phi- « the beginning, but that the mind of God diſ- 
1 8 « poſed them into order, and ſo made the beginnings 
. , A. « of all things, But Plato ſuppoſed that the firſt bo- 

« dies did not ſtand ſtill, but were in a diſorderly 
« motion, till God obſerving that order, was better 
« than confuſion compoſed them.” You find here a 
wide difference between Anaxagoras and Plato, The 
former ſuppoſes, that God found the bodies at reſt ; 
and the latter that he found them in motion. Plu- 
tarch's reflection on theſe two doctrines is very ſur- 
rizing ; for it not only contains a horrible impiety, 

ut a moſt palpable contradiction. He had found 

fault with the Philoſophers, who admitted but one 
(4% Liem, ibid. Principle. He had ſaid, I is impoſſible (69), that 
exp. 3.p.876, matter hould be the only principle of all things; and 
ES, therefore an efficient cauſe muſt be added to it; for 

filver cannot form a veſſel of itſelf, and without an 

artificer; neither can braſs, wood, or any other mat- 

ter. In the ſame page he had commended Anaxa- 

goras for admitting an intelligent being, who had di- 

geſted the fimilar particles into order. Tis put» cee 

pripuins, Van, 76 5 celeb ar Tor ve Ta Fa) dage- 


rors [E], 8 90 


* 


gere (70). i. e. He makes the homœomeries the (70) Idem, ibid. 
„matter, and the mind the cauſe that diſpoſed all 
6 _ That is, for adding the efficient cauſe to 
the paſſive ſubject, and the artificer to the matter. 
\ *Anedmriog ore; seh dri n Sdn thy Tsx;virho poi - 
(71). What means he then by finding fault, five (71) Idem, ibid, 


pages after, both with Anaxagoras and Plato; with 


Anaxagoras for aſcribing to God the motion and. or- 

der of bodies ; with Plato for attributing to him their 

order ? Their common error, ſays he, is to fancy, 

that God minds us mortals, and was thereby induced 

to frame the world. Kew e a woaymaoury a uche r- 

* dri roy Ot dreh iris ęiche ve rd of riywrnrinen, 

x&} Tourov pelpiy Toy x0 e gr M Cora (72). Af- (72) Plutarch, de 

ter this he diſplays the taoſt plauſible arguments an T Philoſ. 


Atheiſt could employ againſt thoſe, who attribute to . . 


God the creating and governing of the world. Does 

he commend Anaxagoras for admitting an intelligent 

mind as the firſt mover of matter, and the efficient 

cauſe of the univerſe, and blame him” at the ſame 

time for taking this firſt mover and agent to be God ? 

Surely no one ever argued in a more pitiful and in- 

coherent manner. And tho' we ſhould allow that 

this implies no contradiction; yet it muſt be owned 

at leaſt, that he confutes in this place a great many 

other paſſages in his books, wherein he ſuppoſes a 

Providence. 

It would be too tedious to ſet down all the autho- 

rities that prove either of the following truths, or 

both of them, viz. 1. That Anaxagoras admitted an 

intelligent being, which gave motion to matter, and 

framed the world, by ſelecting the Homogeneites. 

2. That he was the firſt author of ſuch a ſyſtem, I 

ſhall therefore only refer to Plato (73), Tertullian (74), (73) Plato #n 

Clemens Alexandrinus (75), Euſebius (76), The- 'hedone, p. 72. 

miſtius (77), St. Auſtin (78), Theodoret (79), 1 

Proclus (80), and Simplicius (81). But as to (75} Clemens 

Tully, I ſhall ſet down his words, becauſe they con- Alex. Stromar. 

tain ſome difficulties, which we ſhall diſcuſs. Inde lib. a. p. 364. 

Anaxagoras, ſays he (82), gui accepit ab Anaximene (76 ) _ _— 

diſciplinam, primns omnium rerum deſcriptionem & . — 

modum, mentis infinite vi ac ratione deſignari ac p. 750. 

confici voluit. In quo non vidit, neque motum ſenſui (77) Themiſt, 

junctum & continentem in infinito ullum eſſe poſſe, ne- 22 

que ſenſum omnins, quo non ipſa natura pulſa ſentiret, ge ctuitate Dei, 

Deinde fi mentem iſtam quaſi animal aliguod eſſe voluit, lib. 8. cap. 2. 

erit aliguid interius, ex quo illud animal nominetur. (79) I quote his 

Quid autem interius nente? Cingitur igitur corpore decor * 

externo. Quod guoniam "non placet, aperta fimplex- ($5) Proclus in 

que mens nulla re adjuncta que ſentire poſſit, fugere Timewm Platonis. 

intelligentiæ noſtre vim & notionem videtur. 1. e. (81) Simpbi in 

* Anaxagoras, who was the ſcholar of Anaximenes, 222. 

« was the riss r that would have the form and mode (82) Cicero, de 

* of all things to be deſigned and brought together Natura Deoram. 

„ by the force and reaſon of an infinite * In- lid. 1. cap. 10, 

* which he did not ſee either that there can be no 

motion added to ſenſe and united with it, in an 

infinite, or any ſenſe at all, by which nature her 

*« ſelf being ſtruck would not perceive. Beſides, if 

** he would have that mind to be as it were a ſort of 

animal, there muſt be ſomething till within this 

very animal, to give it that name. Now what is 

«© within the mind ? It is therefore ſurrounded with 

Dan external body. But a plain and ſimple, mind, 

** without the addition of any thing ſenſitive, ſeems 

to be beſide the power and notion of our under- 

* ſtanding,” It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Tully ſhould 

ſay, that 1 was the firſt who held ſuch a 

28 _ ving ſaid juſt before, that Thales | 
admitted an intelligent mind, or a God, who 

bad formed all things out of water. Thales Milefius, 1 

qui primus de talibus rebus guæfivit, aquam dixit predeceſſor. 

efſe initium rerum: deum autem, eam mentem, que 

ex aqua cuntta fingeret (84). How could Cicero fo (84) Cicero, 4. 

ſoon forget his own words? Can we ſuppoſe he Natura Deornm, 

meant, that Thales 'aſcribed to God only the con- lib. 1. cap. 10. 

verting of water into other bodies; whereas Anaxa- 

goras made him the author of the order and ſymme- 

try of the univerſe ? This ſuppoſition has no appear- 

ance of truth, which makes me think, that the text 

1s corrupted ; as we may likewiſe conjecture from 

the obſcurity and confuſion of the words that follow 

this paſſage. But however that be, I would not 

$ C | have 


033 - 


But his orthodoxy was not clear from all er- (H See note [c) 
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have this authority of Cicero to be ſo much as compared 
with the teſtimonies of ſo many celebrated and ancient 
writers, who unanimouſly agree, that Anaxagoras was 
the firſt. who joined the effigient cauſe to the mate- 
rial, that is, who aſcribed the ſymmetry and architec- 
ture of the Univerſe to an intelligent being. St. Au- 
ſtin valued, ſo little this authority of Tally, that in 


the very place he follows him, in relating the opini- 


on of the Philoſophers of the Ionian Se, he con- 
tradicts him with regard to Thales. Ie autem 
Wales, ut ſucceſſores etiam propagaret, rerum naty- 
ram ſcrutatus, ſuasque diſputationes literis mandans 
eminuit—aquam—putavit rerum eſſe principium, & 
hinc omnia elementa mundi mn mundum, & 
que in eo gignuntur exiſtere. Ninit autem huic ope- 
ri, quod mundo confiderato, tam admirabile aſpicimus, 
* (35) Auguſt, de Ex Divina MzTE prepoſuit (55). i. e. * Thales 
Civitate Dei, lib.“ taught that water was the principle of things, and 
8. cap. 2. p. 711. 40 
« itſelf, and all things that are produced in it owe 
« their exiſtence to water. But he placed no ParT 
© oF THE DIVINE MIND over this work, which in 
« the contemplation of the world we find to be fo 
„ beautiful,“ Obferve that Tully himſelf in another 
book denies what he here affirms of Thales, and 
makes Anaxagoras, without any reſtriction or limi- 
tation, the firſt author of the aboveſaid doftrine, I 
ſhall quote his words in Remark [F]. 
The Jeſuit Leſcalopier endeavours to remove this 
contradiction, by ſaying, that Anaxagoras was the 


firft, who publiſhed this doctrine; the other Philoſo- 


phers, who flouriſhed before him, having only im- 

(86) Leſcalop. parted it to their diſciples (86). This is but a ve 
in Cicer de Nat, indifferent ſolution; for fince we know what opini- 
Deorum, p. 4%. ons Anaxagoras's predeceſſors held, and in what they 
differed from one another; ſince, I hy, we know 
this, though Anaxagoras was the firſt that publiſhed 
books, might we not alſo have known what they 
taught concerning the efficient cauſe of the world ? 
As to the objections againſt our Philoſopher's doctrine, 
contained in the paſſage I have quoted out of Tully, I 
(87) See the 56th refer my reader to (87) St. Auſtin, who confutes them 

Letter of St. very ſolidly. 
Auſtin, p. a1, [E] His orthodoxy was not free from all errors.] 
„ This is what Tertullian reproaches him with; for he 
held God to be an intelligent being, pure and un- 
p mixed ; and at the ſame time mixed and confounded 
him with foul. Quam Anaxagore turbata ſententia 
e: initium enim omnium commentatus. animum, uni- 
wverfitatis ojcillum de illius axe ſuſpendens, purumgue 
eum affirmans, & fimplicem & incommiſcibilem, hoc 
vel maxime titulo ſegregat - anime * & 
ermllian, tamen eundem alibi anima addicit (88). Ariſtotle ob- 
—— ſerved this before Tertullian. "Avautaydpa; 0 Fre- 
1 daes with du. dv. mornd ys py Yap To Aren Ted 
* x%AWg xi oglanc, Tor ved Avyu" zie , Toy ved, Tina 
Toy abr TH "Wuxi ir enacs yay und(ur aur To 
Clbetg, xe} fue Neis, Ke prixyols, nei Tiphior, x. aTi- 
poitTipors, Ov Sabre d © ts nant Co rai Arya nes 
ud, de d, vido,ur Ti, g,, WAA 30 rect 
(89) Ariſtot. de Adra wioir (89). That is, “ Anaxagoras is leſs 
Anima, lib. 1. © clear about them: for in many places he ſays the 
cap. 2. pag. 478, 66 
* in another place he ſays, the mind is the ſame 
« with the ſoul; for he affirms it to exiſt in all ani- 
« mals, both great and ſmall, both of value and no 
value. But the mind, as it comprehends under- 
* ſtanding, does not ſeem to be in all animals, nor 
even ſo much as in all men.” From this paſſage 
we may infer, 'that Anaxagoras admitted a ſoul in all 
Beaſts, which he called, an Under/tanding, . the very 
name he gave the firſt mover of matter, and author 
of the ſymmetry of the Univerſe. The ſame Ariſto- 
tle obſerves, that Anaxagoras employed an intelligent 
being to produce things, as a meer machine; that is, 
he had only recourſe to that being, when he could 
not help it, and was at a loſs to find out any other 
cauſe. "Avulayoye ri yup fung xprra r vo mrs 
v X00 puoRoiiey, dr Gnonon Ic Tin al 4 as ry xnG 
dei, T6Ts Hines abrov, by ) Tels AA Favre u u 
(50) laem, Me- THAT Ub Tiwy ννj˖m] ved. (90). On this, no doubt, 
hel. lb. l. c. is grounded an obſervation made by Clemens Alex- 
4+ p. 646, H. andrinus; that Anaxagoras did not maintain the pre- 
rogatives and dignity of the efficient cauſe ; for he 
1 3 


ANA 


rors [Z]. nor · without a great many imperfections; which is not half ſo ſtrange, as that 
Paleopher who had lived before his time, ſhould have been ſtrangers to the truth 


that therefore the elements of the world, the world 


. x&T& To avroweuror (94). No doubt but by theſe un- (94) Plutarch. 


mind is the cauſe of good and right actions. But 


* 


he 


aſcribes the operations of this cauſe to a mind, and at 
the ſame time mentions ſeveral revolutions made with- 
out the knowledge or cooperation of that mind. This 
I take to be the true meaning of the following words : 
"Avatarys yn; nyar®-, lays he (91), ien my yer To; (91) Clem. A 
H i & od} or rufe %% dtian rue mom- lexand. Stromar, 
rin, doug rung Evoyry; a Y Por, 6 TH Toy yob lid. 2. P. 364. 
Enqxhic Th nai de,, This paſſage was certainly co- 
mu by Euſebius, when giving it another turn, he 
aid that Anaxagoras did not maintain ſafe and ſound 
the doctrine, which aſcribes the production of things 
to an intelligent being. Aya 5 hn reg cd Þv- 
F * Jeype. Ing oa n vf Tov voly Tolg dei, 05- 
xirs 5 rr ve g jm Thy Tip} Tir dr Gnodvo 


Ty! Puoichogics (92). He proves his aſſertion with (92) Eufebii, 
this reaſon, that Anaxagoras reaſoned upon natage, I; 4 a _ 
and explained the Phznomena without recurring to 95" 4 ——_ 


that Being. I know it may be ſaid, that all Euſebius 
means here is, that Anaxagoras gave ſuch philoſophi- 
cal reaſons, as were repugnant to good fenfe. But 
three reaſons perſuade me that my interpretation of 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Euſebias ought to be pre- 
ferred to that other. And firſt, to ſay that a Philo- 
ſopher argues ſometimes nonſenſically, fooliſhly, and 
contrary to the rules, is but a very weak proof of his 
abandoning, or even- enervating, the hypotheſis of 
Providence, and of the univerſal activity of God. 
The various ſects of Chriſtian Philoſophers reproach 
each other in the ſame manner ; but 40 not therefore 
tax one another with heterodoxy as to the univer- 
ſal concourſe of God, the firſt cauſe of all beings. 
If then no other complaint could have been made 
againſt Anaxagoras, but that, in explaining ſeve- 
ral effects of nature, he reaſoned without judg- 
ment and impertinently, it had been a piece of in- 
juſtice to upbraid him with forſaking, or overturning 

is own ſyſtem, which admitted an intelligent Being 
to preſide over the formation of the world. This 
reproach therefore muſt have been founded not upon 
his abſurd way of reaſoning, but upon his explaining 
the phænomena of nature in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
clude that intelligent Being. In the ſecond place, 
Euſebius produces a long paſſage out of Plato, 'where- 
in Anaxagoras is complained of for not recurring, in 
explaining the effects of nature, to an intelligent 
Being, and to the true cauſes of the beauty, and 
order of the univerſe, but only to the air, to the 
æther, water, &c. as the only cauſes of beings (93). (93) See Re- 
Is it not therefore very likely that Euſebius made the mark [RJ 
ſame complaint ? In the third place, Apaxagoras 
taught, if we give credit to Plutarch, that ſome 
things are brought about by neceflity, others by de- 
ſtiny, ſome by deliberation, others by fortune, or 
by chance. A pr yap thai zar daun, & Os Ka a- 
px fis, 2 d ark Tpoaiptrir, & d xara Tx, à 0 


intelligible diſtinctions Anaxagoras robbed the intel - Argo . 
ligent Being of ſeveral events, which mult have given % - Arg 
occaſion to the complaint of Clemens Alexandrinus, gee alfo che pal- 
copied by Euſebius, - fage Mr. Menage 
I am in doubt, whether we ought to count among 2 8 
the other errors of Anaxagoras, a ſtrange opinion he num. 6, and co- 
is ſaid to have held about our hands; that they were pied from a book 
the cauſe of the wiſdom and induſtry of men. This Fifely afcribed 
is what Plutarch charges him with, and calls him to no hon: roy e 
an account for. It happens quite otherwiſe, ſays he 5 | 
(95), for Han is not the wijeſt of animals becauſe he (95) Plutarch. 
has hands ; but has received ſuch tools from nature, “ —_— _ 
becauſe he is by nature rational and ingenious. As 4g. 1 tolles 
the works of Anaxagoras are not extant, we cannot Amior's trauſ- 
decide whether, or not, he deſerved this cenſure, As lation. 
for me, I cannot think he gave any occaſion to it. 
Ror his ſyſtem obliged him to differ in his opinion, 
with reſpect to this ſubject, from thoſe Philoſophers, 
who, aſcribing all the beings of this world to chance, 
were by that impious doctrine engaged to maintain, 
that organs were not given to man for any uſe, but 
that he, finding them uſeful, employed them. See 
Lucretius, Lib. 1v. &c. (96). | (96) Lucret. l. 
Mind the following words of one of the Fathers: ver. $21, C/. 
Anaxagoras autem, qui & ATHEUs cognominatus ft, 
dogmatizavit fadla animalia decidentibus d carlo in 
terram ſeminibus, quod & hi ipfi in matris ſue tranſ- 
tulerunt ſemina, 25 N boc ſemen ſeipſos OY con- 
, lente 


dipiis, 1 


b. 206. 


* 


ſtentes apud eos gui ſenſum habent, & ipſor efſs gur 
fant Anaxagore 1RrELIGHOSL ſermina (99). That is, 
„% Anaxagoras, who is alſo ſurnamed the Atbeiß, de- 
« livered that animals were formed by the falling of 
* ſeeds from heaven to earth, which theſe have 
„transferred into the ſeeds of their own mother, 
and that this ſeed is themſelves who profeſs it with 
« thoſe who have ſenſe, and that it is they that are 
* the ſeeds of the irre/igious Anaxagoras.” This 
paſſage informs us, that Anaxagoras was ſurnamed the 
Atheiſt, and that St. Irenæus looked upon him as an 
impious man. Voſſius takes notice of this; but only 
ſays, that gr Martyr, in the Exhortation to the 
Greeks, calls Anaxagoras an Atheiſt ; to this he adds 
Voſſius, de fome reflections (98). I find no ſuch thing in Ju- 
& Pro- ſtin; and Voſhus, methinks, had done better to ſave 
h's excuſes for St. Irenzus. If Juſtin ſtands in need 
of them, it is only for having ſuppreſſed what was 
moſt commendable in Anaxagoras's ſyſtem, that is, 
his ſentiments relating to the firſt Mover, which Ju- 
ſtin paſſes over in filence to ſpeak of his homœome- 
(99) Juſt. Mart. ries (99). „ 2 
Orat. ad Grecos, [F] The Philoſophers, who lived before his time, 
p- 4 were ffrangers to the truth.... ſo often celebrated 
0 2 the Poets.) That Anaxagoras was the firſt Philo- 
opher, who aſcribed the ordering of matter to the 
wiſdom of a firſt mover, may be proved by innume- 
(100) See the Table witneſſes (100). Thales, Anaximander, and 
quorations 73, 82. Anaximenes, who were his predeceſſors in the ſchool 
of Ionia, endeavoured to explain the effects of nature 


'g7) Irenceus, 
lib. a. adverſe 
Hereſ. cap. 19. 


lib. 1. cap. Is 
Page 5. 


unus e ſeptem, cui ſe reliquos conceſſiſſe primas fe- 

runt, ex aqua dixit conſlare omnia. At hot Anaxi- 

mandro populari & 2 non perſuaſit. Is enim 
infinitatem nature dixit eſſe, e qua omnia gignerentur. 

Poſt ejus Auditor Anaximenes infinitum aera, ſed ea, 

guæ ex eo orirentur, definita : gignt autem terram, 

aquam & ignem, tum ex hi; omnia. Anaxagoras na- 
teriam infinitam, ſed ex ea particulas fimiles inter ſe 
minutas, eas primum confuſas, poſtea in ordinem ad- 
fror) Cicero ductas nente divina (101). That is, © Thales, one 
Acad. Qneſt.lib. «of the ſeven, to whom the other fix are ſaid to 
1 37+ „% have given the preference, was the firſt who ſaid 
« that all things were made of water. But he could 
« not perſuade his country man and companion Anax- 
. „ jimander to believe it. For he ſaid that all things 
% were produced from the infinity of nature. Af- 
« terwards his ſcholar Anaximenes held the air to 
« be infinite, but thoſe bodies which aroſe from it 
* to be definite: that the earth, water and fire were 
* firſt formed, and out of them all the reſt. Anaxa- 
« goras ſuppoſed an infinite matter, and out of it 
„ minute particles ſimilar to each other; that they 
«« were at firſt confuſed, and afterwards brought into 
„order by the divine mind.” Is it not amazing that 
men of ſo great parts ſhould have been guilty of ſuch 
ſhameful miſtakes? This is what the Jeſuit Pererius 
takes care to obſerve. Ferunt primos philoſophorum, 

(roa) Pererius, ſays he (102). Pherecydem Syrum, & Anaxagoram, 

de communibus illum quidem immortalitatem animi noſtri, hunc au- 

enninm rerum tem Deum, quam ipſe mentem, vel intelletum voca- 

22 PI” bat, eſe mundi, cunftarumgue rerum opificem, Græ- 
pits, lib. 4. c. 4+ a : or : 

p. 206, cos docuiſſe: ut permirum ſit, priores philoſophos, 
qui hec ignorarunt, ſapientum nomen & honorem ba- 
buiſſe ; & duas has res, quarum cognitio cunctis mor- 
talibus optatiſſima eft, & ad bene pieque vivendum 
mu vime neceſſuria, tam ſero ad Græcorum notitiam 
perveniſſe. That is, „ Pherecydes the Syrian, and 
« Anaxagoras, are ſaid to have been tlie firſt of the 
« Philofophers who taught the Greeks the immorta- 
«« lity of our ſouls, which was the doctrine of the 
« firſt, and that God, whom he called the mind or 
« ynderſtanding, was the former of the world and 
„all things, which was the doctrine of the latter. 
« Thus it is ſtrange that the Philoſophers who went 
« before them ſhould hive the name and character 
« of wiſe men: and that theſe two things, the know- 

„ ledge of which is moſt 9 to - 7 
10 and moſt neceſſary to live well and piouſly, ſhou 

7 © have come ſo th the knowledge of the Greeks.” 

der &- enſcigner Father Thomaſſin's thought on this ſubject deſerves 

22 notice. All the Poets, ſays he (103), who were the 

ny yg ay molt ancient Philoſophers, and the S:ges of the fa- 

ſo p. 165. 2 


eg, 


he diſcovered, which was very obvious, and had been often celebrated by the Poets 
FJ. I muſt enquire whether the Homæomeries do not imply a great many 
* . 


without recurring to a firſt mover. Printeps Thales, 
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bulous times (as they ate called) neither honoured 
with praiſes, or enquired after any cauſe beſides the 
firſt, or the ſupreme Deity. How then could Thales, 
and thoſe who came next after him, either not know, 
or not mention that which had been the main bu- 
ſineſs of all the wiſe men, and of all ages, till that 
time ? It is therefore very likely, that theſe firſt Phi- 
loſophers of the Ionian School, taking for granted 
what was unqueſtionable, and till that time A 
= called in queſtion, relating to the firſt efficient 
cauſe, ſpoke only of the ſecond cauſes, which had 
neither been known before, nor inquired into. They 
were afraid that, if they referred all particular effects 
immediately to God, men ſhould n&gleR, as they had 
done formerly, to trace out the ſecond cauſes, being 
ſatisfied with the firſt. The ſame may be ſaid of An- 

gels, whom Homer, and the other ancient Poets, or 

Philoſophers, make the authors of all things, but ſub- 

ordinate to God. The diſciples of Thales took care 

never to bring in the Angels, in order to ſhew the 

virtue and power of the corporeal and immediate 
cauſes. But at laſt Anaxagoras judged, that in his 

time the world was capable of apprehending the ſub- 

ordination of corporeal cauſes to angelical ſubſtances 

and of both to the wiſdom and omnipotency o 

God.—As every one was ſufficiently infiratted in 

moral Philoſophy and Metaphyficks, Thales and his 

diſciples did not meddle with them, to the end 

men might apply themſelves entirely to that pirt of 

Philoſophy, which had been neglected to that time. 

But the knowledge of the ſecond cauſes proving very 

uncertain ; and befides, there being great danger that 

by enquiring after them men ſhould forget the 

knowledge of God, of the Angels, and of morals, 

which was far more laſting, uſeful, and neceſſary, 
* Anaxagoras, Socrates and Plato, reſtored Theology, 

and Morality to their farmer dignity and luſtre. 

This is an ingenious thought, but perhaps more 

plauſible than true. For Anaximenes, the maſter of 

Anaxagoras, did not reaſon in his Philoſophy, as 

one who ſuppoſed the exiſtence of God, in quality 

of the firſt cauſe, to be ſo plain, that it was uſeleſs to 

ſpeak of it. He mentions the Gods, but is ſo far from 

allowing them to be principles, that he maintains 

them to be produced by the principle he eſtabliſhes. 

Qui (Anaximenes) omnes rerum cauſas infinito aeri 

dedit : nec deos negavit, aut tacuit ; non tamen ab 

ipfis aerem factum, ſed ipſos ex aere ortos credid'? 

(104). at is, Anaximenes aſcribed all the cau- (104) Auguſt, ds 
« ſes of things to an infinite air: and he neither de- Civic. Dei, lib. 8. 
„ nied that there were any Gods, or was ſilent about cap. 2. See alſo 
« them: yet he did not 4 — that the air was 1 3 
2 _ = them, but that they were made of the where he ſays, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes's maſter. Anaximandri Deum ftatuir, 
opinio eft nativos efſe Deos, longis intervallis orientes, e g. 
occidenteſque, eoque innumerabiles efſe mundos. i. e. | 
« Anaximander's opinion was, that the Gods were 

born, riſing and falling at long diſtances of time, and 

therefore that there are innumerable worlds.” Ob- 

ſerve, that Anaximenes's two diſciples (105) corre&ed (105) Anaxago- 
their maſter's ſyſtem ; Anaxagoras, by admitting an das and Dioge- 
intelligent being, diſtin& from matter, to be author —— 
of the world; Diogenes Apolloniates, by ſuppoſing 

that the air (the principle of all things) was only a 

principle as endowed with divine knowledge. Dio- 

genes quoque Anaximenis alter auditor aerem quidem 

dixit rerum eſſe materiam, de qua omnia fierent : ſed 

eum efſe compotem divine rationis, fine qua nibil ex eo 

fieri poſſet (106). This overthrows Father Thomal- (196) Auguſt. 4. 
ſin's opinion. For theſe Philoſophers not only have ©**- Dei, lib. 8. 
not been ſilent as to the doctrine of the exiſtence of Cifesg RM - 
God, but have ſpoke of it ſo as to contradict both 72 Diwan, 1, I, 
the ancient Poets and Anaxagoras. To this I may cap. 10. where 
add, that their bare filence would prove too much; be lays, Quid? 
for the Philoſophers of thoſe times traced things to ©7799, Bie. 
their original, and to the very chaos (107). It was — 5 
therefore —_— for them to explain their opinion (107) See Cicero 
of the nature of God, and to exhauſt the whole doc- Taſend. 5. near 


trine of the firſt principles » after which they might : — 3 
well be allowed to account for the particular and — l, Kc. 6. 


daily effects, without going back to the firſt cauſe. 
Our modern Philoſophers mind only the ſecond 


cauſes, 
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tions [GJ]. In my opinion they are made up of contradictions, and, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the notions of the Ancients, who have mentioned the chaos, were no leſs con- 


eauſes, viz. the matter, form, &c. not becauſe they 

ſuppoſe the 1 of God as the firſt cauſe to 

be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, but becauſe they treat of 

this ſubject ver copay and 2 in 4 ＋ 

rt of their Philoſo (108). But however that 

— ws” xe, it is not to be ane but that the ancient 
Philoſophers knew the ſentiments ofgthe Poets about 

God. Why then did they not follow their example ? 

Was it becauſe they made no account of Poems, 

finding them ſtuffed with ſo many trifles and vulgar 

opinions, which were not proof againſt a philoſ@phi- 

(10g) As in He- Cal enquiry (109)? This is what Ariſtotle infinuates 
hod's Theogoyia, (110). They were perhaps of Socrates's opinion, 
which conrains who compared the Poets to Fanatics, adding that - 
* 1 neither of them underſtand what they ſay. Eyes 
og os Gods; e «a? xa} Twl Tor ren is dAiyw rebre, ors ed cep 
and even as Lac- Tei, AAN ©vornu Twi, xa} dd ., woe ol 910 
rantius com- vrug xa} el xen pode! xa} uf ovros Au tun red - 
Je * ＋ Az xa} aa, irrt 5 ed d Aiyyos. reg res Th fue ip 
Fed book of his easy Tile; xa} of more} end 16 (111). i. e. 1 ſoon 
Infiitutions, the © diſcovered with regard to the Poets, that they did 
chaos is faid to e not act by wiſdom, but by a kind of natural en- 
oe OS „ thuſiaſm, like the inſpiration of Prophets. For 
(116) Arif, Me. © they alſo ſpeak many excellent things, but under- 
raphyſ. lib. 3. c. ſtand nothing of what they ſay. And the Poets 
« ſeem to me to be affected after the ſame manner.” 

"Tis certain, that the moſt orthodox Poets have groſly 
erred concerning the nature of God; for Orpheus, 
who.ſung, that God made the heavens, ſtyles him 


4. p. 662, B. 
(111 Plato in 
Apologia Socrat. 
P. 17, F. 


only the firſt- born of creatures; and adds, that the 


air was his father. vn 3 __— nepos 
(112) Ladant. es (112). Diogenes Laertius pretends, that Anaxa- 
nk cap. ra ras borrowed one of his doctrines from the Poet 
(113 Diog. La- f but not that of the firſt Mover (113). Ob- 
ert. in Proem. ſerve that Ariſtotle makes a great difference between 


Frm; yoo 4, Anaxagoras and Thales with reſpect to that point 


Anima, I. I. c. z. (1 14). I ſhall conclude with a fine paſſage out of 
. 479% Theodoret, which ſhews very plainly that the Philo- 
ſophers, who flouriſhed before Anaxagoras, were 
quite ſtrangers to the firſt cauſe. "Araheyopas. .. . 
Ty Tyo aura try empminwy Piroos Pres odhy XeparTipw v 
of ul yerente ra, Fear; your iQnou irons ras TY x60 wa, 
xai Tobroy tis Techn ix Tig drag ayayin Te N, 
% {115). i. e. Anaxagoras, when the Philoſophers 
— Ly 7 . bikers his time had underſtood nothing beyond what 
Serm. 2. Pp. 489. * they ſaw, was the fir? that ſaid a mind ſuperin- 
ce tended the world, and reduced the elements out of 
« confuſion into order.” | 
6] I muſt enquire whether the homaomeries do 
not imply a great many contradifions.] I ſhall not 
(116) See his Tecur to Ariſtotle's arguments (116) however ſubtil 
Metaphyſ. lib. 1. and ſolid ; wherefore if our. reflections agree, it will 
cap. 7. and his be by mere chance. 
420 8 12 + 1. We have already ſeen (117) what induced Anaxa- 
mark IC. goras to maintain that every thing is compoſed of ſi- 
milar 2 viz. to avoid ſaying, that bodies are made 
out of nothing. Now as all the parts of an animal 
are nouriſhed with the ſimpleſt food, he could not 
help owning, that the graſs of a meadow, for inſtance, 
contained bones, horns, blood, fleſh, skin, &c. But 
if ſo, it was not made up of fimilar particles, but was 
rather a mixture of all kinds of heterogeneities. To 
what purpoſe then were his homevomeries ? Was he 
not obliged to forſake that opinion in each particu- 
lar caſe, after having ſuppoſed it in general? What 
T have ſaid of graſs, ought to be underſtood of milk, 
wine, water, bread, &c. Is there any corporeal ſub- 
ſtance that does not ſerve as matter to many others 
in generations and corruptions } Such firſt principles 
therefore axe, and, at the ſame time, are not homoge- 
neous : they are homogeneous according to Anaxago- 
Tas's ſuppoſition, but are not ſo in effect; for ſince 
mixed bodies, which are made up of diſſimilar parts, 
ought, in his opinion, to be of the ſame nature with 
their principles, it plainly follows from thence, that 
their principles are heterogeneous. 1 ſhall touch up- 
on this again in the fifth paragraph. 

IT. According to his ſyſtem no one thing has its 
proper name; for if all the blood of an animal, was, 
tor inſtance, in the graſs it fed upon, that food ought 
rather to have been called blood than graſs. To this 
Anaxagoras anſwered, that things deſerve ſuch or ſach 

names according to the particles that were the moſt 


* 
. 


numerous in a mixed body, or being placed on the 
ſurface made it appear uniform (118). Lueretius 
confutes this anſwer by ſhewing the falſe 
that may be deduced from it. 


fuſed 


of our body, might be drawn from itz which we 
« know by experience to be falſe.” 


Linguitur bic tenuis latitandi copia guædam; 
1d quod Anaxagoras fibi ſumit, ut omnibus omnes 
Res putet immiſtas rebus latitare ; ſed illud 
Apparere unum, cujus fint pluria mixta, 
Et magis in promptu, primague in fronte locata. 
Quod tamen @ vera longe ratione repulſum eſt. 
Conveniebat enim fruges quogue ſæpe minutas 
Robore cam ſaxi franguntur, mittere fignum 
Sanguinis aut aliim, noſtro guæ corpore aluntur. 
_ Confimili ratione herbas quoque ſepe dicebat, 
Et laticis dulces guttas, fimilique ſapore 
Mivtere, lanigere quali ſunt ubera lattis : 
Scilicet & glebis terrarum ſæpe friatis 
Herbarum genera, & fruges, frondeſque videri, 
Cum prefratta forent, igneſque latere minutos. 
Duorum nil fieri quoniam mani feſta docet ren, 
Sctre licet non efſe in rebus ret ita mix1as. 


% But there's a little ſhift, a light excuſe 

* Which Anaxagoras's ſcholars uſe. 

** Tho'ſuch lie mixt in all, that part alone 

„ Appears, which only to the ſenſe is ſhown ; 

* Which in the compoſition does comprize 

The greateſt part, and on the ſurface lies. 

* But this is falle ; or thro' the weighty mill, 

* From broken corn would bloody drops diſtil; 

* Or ſome ſuch parts, as in our bodies grow : . 

From herbs and flow'rs a milky juice would flow: 

* In broken clods each ſearching eye might ſee 

«« Some lurking, ſcatter'd herb, or leaf, or tree: 

„% Andin cleft wood, and broken ſticks admire 

Smoke, aſhes, flame, and little ſparks of fire. 

But fince, on ſtrifteſt ſearch, no parts appear, 

* We mult not fondly fancy they are there ; 

* That bodies are compos'd of ſuch combin'd : 

* But common ſeeds in various order join'd.” 
Creech, 


This confutation is not amiſs ; for in .ſhort, mix va- 
rious ſorts of grains together as you pleaſe; take an 
hundred times more wheat than barley ; what then? 
will you make any one believe that there is nothing 
but wheat in that heap ? will no grains of barley ap- 
pear even after it is ſcattered ? Nothing can be ima- 
gined more abſurd. The only anſwer Anaxagoras 
could give to this objection, was to ſay, that in each 
ſenſible part of a grain of corn the heterogeneities 
are fewer than the particles of corn, and wrapt up 
in them; and that this is the reaſon,, why we ne- 
ver diſcover, even when the corn is ground, the Be- 
terogeneous parts; but if the diviſion ſhould be ex- 
wa to the inſenſible parts, in that caſe the blood, 
fleſh, bones &c. would appear to eyes that were 
ſharper than ours. In a word, he cannot ſolve this 
difficulty, but by recurring to the diviſibility of mat- 
ter in infinitum; which is to do like a man, who to 
avoid the thruſt of a ſword, throws himſelf into a 
precipice of a prodigious depth. But I intend to in- 
fiſt only on ſuch difficulties as imply ſome ſort of 
contradiction. 

III. I maintain, that the ſimilar particles, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras's ſyſtem, were, and were not the 
moſt numerous in bread : they were the moſt numer- 
ous, becauſe the compound was called bread ; the 
were not, becauſe the bread, a few hours after it is 
eat, is called chyle ; and nothing, beſides the qua- 
lities of chyle, appear in its perceptible particles. 
This will be made clear by comparing dough with 
corn, or bread with dough, In dough, for example, 
there are more corpuſcles of dough, than of any 0- 
ther body ; but after it is become bread, the cor- 
puſcles of dough are fewer than the corpuſcles of 
bread ; and yet the corpuſcles of bread were before 
in the dough, From whence it is plain, that the Bo- 

mogensities, 


/ (118) $-e Arif. 
inferences Phyſic. lib, x, «© 


222 * If this were true, 4: P. 456. 
* ſays he (149), it would follow, that by grinding (119) Lucret. 
corn ſome particles of blood, or of ſome other part lib, 1. ver, 974, 


fuſed than the chaos itſelf, But leſt I ſhould ſeem to make things worſe than they 


A N 


mogeneities, according to this ſyſtem, are, and at the 


ſame time are not, the moſt numerous particles in 


each mixed body. | 


IV. Here follows another contradiction. It is 


contraditing one's ſelf to lay down an hypotheſis, 


(120) Ariftot, 
Phyſic. lib. 1. 
cap. 4. p. 256. G. 
(121) Idem, Me- 
taphyſic. lib. 3. 
_ 5. p. 671. 


(122) Plato in 
Phadone, p. 54. 


(123) Idem in 
Gorgia, p. 317. 


which implies thoſe very abſurdities, which it was 
deviſed to exclude. And this is the caſe of Anaxa- 
goras's ſyſtem. For he ſuppoſed, that the parts of 
matter had been, from all eternity, in a ſtate of con- 
ſuſion, that is, that the ſmalleſt homogeneous particles had 
been ſurrounded on all ſides by heterogeneous ones, and 
that at laſt an intelligent Being put an end to ſuch a 
confuſion by ſeparating the fimilar particles from the 
diſſimilar. Bat he himſelf overturned this very ſup- 
poſition, being forced to own, that all forts of 
homaomerics were mixed together in all kinds of 
bodies, even With regard to the imperceptible parti- 
cles. For there were, according to him, vaſt num- 
bers of ſmall bones, drops of blood &c. in each 
blade of graſs, and in each morſel of bread: all things 
were mingled together, ſince every thing was e 


out of every thing. Ai Pac} ma d, mari fue, 
dri na in Terre; iwywy n, wwe! (120). *Arataryopas 
fx Tay iy Tarr Orcs (121). Is not this the great- 
eſt abſurdity and confuſion that can be imagined ? 
Plato thought ſo ; for he frequently uſes the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras as a ſymbo! of the chaos, Kay & 
ovſupinorro wiv metre, Nixe 5 wr, rav tv To Tod 
"Arataryoper 1/4y0105 $in, 645 mehvre xprwmares, i, e. If 
« all things were to be confounded, and never to be 
« diſtinguiſhed, we ſhould arrive at Anaxagoras's 
« doctrine, that all things were together (122).” 
He ſays elſewhere, Ts Ted 'Arataysgy ay e , @ 
ins ans . .. fen ay Teivre xpimare iger is 79 
air, an, 7 GvTwv TAY Te aG x0 darhj? 

uu (123). i. e. Then Anaxagoras's hypotheſis 
*would be brought about, my friend Polus, that all things 
* ſhould be blended together, health, phyſic and food.” 
We are told by Menage, that Luther called thoſe Di- 
vines Anaxagoriſts, who found every thing in each 
text of the Scripture. Atque inde eff, quod Luthero 
Theologicus Anaxagoricus dicitur is, qui quodlibet in 


(124) Money, in quolibet loco ſcripture ſacræ invenire paſſit (124). 
1s 


Laertiam, I 
Pag. 73. 


2. V. His firſt principles were, and were not, firſt 


rinciples: they were according to his ſuppoſition; 
— were not ſo in effect, becauſe they were as much 
compounded, and liable to corruption as any mixed 
body. He admitted diviſibility in infinitum, and, 
of courſe, infinite ſmall bodies in the leaſt drop of 
water, which conſequently contained as many cor- 
puſcles as the whole earth. Beſides, this infinite 
number of corpuſcles was made up of all kinds of 
heterogentities, and therefore no leſs compounded than 
a tree, from which, as well as from other mixed bo- 
dies, it only differed by this, that its diſſimilar parts 
did not appear to the eye, as the diſſimilar parts of a 


tree. Laſtly, the intelligent Being, which gave mo- 


tion to matter, might have divided theſe ſuppoſed 
firſt principles in infinitum, as eaſily as fire divides 
wood: wherefore they were as liable to corruption 
as wood is, and conſequently, if they exiſted at all, 
they exiſted not as firſt principles. Beſides, what can 
be more ridiculous and abſurd, than to lay down as 

rinciples things that have no exiſtence at all? for 
Fach were, according to Anaxagoras's ſyſtem, the ho- 
maœomeries. 

Let us examine an anſwer he might have made: 
he might have ſuppoſed, that the eſſence of the Bo- 
mœomeries did not conſiſt in the likeneſs of all their 
parts, but in the conformity that is found between 
the contexture of the heterogeneities of a ſmall bone, 
for inſtance, and the contexture of the Beterogenei- 
ties of any other bone, He might have ſaid; I 
« do not pretend that a bone of ten inches divided 
„ into an hundred thouſand parts, or (which is the 
« ſame thing in my ſyſtem) into an hundred thou- 
«+ {and little bones, does not contain any particle but 
„what reſembles all the reſt; I own that each of 
« theſe ſmall bones is made up of all kinds of prin- 
«« ciples, and contains fleſh, blood, membranes &c. 
* But as theſe various principles are diſpoſed after the 
„ ſame manner in each of the ſmall bones, I have 
« realon to maintain, that the collection of an hun- 
« dred thouſand of theſe ſmall bones is an homoge- 


A 


are, 


« neous compound, or a collection of homaomeries : 
and as I ſuppoſe the intelligent Being, that ſelected 
« them, to have found them ready made, I ma 

% well maintain that each of them taken aſunder is 


* incorruptible; for they always exiſted of therh- 
a | 

This anſwer may be reduced to two heads ; viz. 
the explanation of the hypotheſis with reſpe& to the 
meaning of the word bomæomery, and the incorrup- 
tibility of the homeomeries. I ſhall make the . firſt 
— by an example. Place all the copies of the ſame 

ok, bound in the ſame manner, in a Library ; this 
will be a collection of books, that are all alike, an ho- 
mogeneous collection; not becauſe each of theſe vo- 
lumes is made up of parts that are perfectly alike, 
but becauſe the ſpaces, letters, accents, points, 
comma's, and the other heterogeneous parts have the 
ſame ſymmetry in the one as in all the reſt. I 
ſhall not meddle with this part of the anſwer, but 
only argue againſt the ſecond. 


VI. I don't ask him why the intelligent Being he 


admits left the homeomeries in confuſion during all 
eternity; how he came to think ſo late of moving 
and uniting them; nor why he denies, that ſome- 
thing may be made out of nothing, ſince he allows 
that motion had a beginning? Theſe three objections, 
and ſome others, do ſtrangely puzzle thoſe who ad- 
mit a matter eternal, uncreated, and diſtin& from the 
divine Being. But as theſe objections may be urged 
againſt other Philoſophers as well as againſt Anaxago- 
ras, it is beſide my preſent ſcope to lay any ſtreſs up- 
on them. I ſhall therefore only explain, and in a 
few words, the laſt. It is paſt all queſtion, that the 
production of a quality diſtin& from its ſubje&, does 
not differ from a true creation. This the modern 


Philoſophers (125) prove evidently againſt the Ari- (125) See Gaf- 
ſtotelians, who admit innumerable ſubſtantial and ſendi. Phyſ. Sect. 
accidental forms, diſtin from matter; for ſince they ** b. 7. cap. 3. 


are not compoſed of any pre- exiſtent ſubject, they 
muſt, of courſe, be made out of nothing. The beſt 
anſwer the Ariſtotelians can give, is to retort the ob- 
jection, and ſay, that, if this be true, the Carteſians 
muſt own, that motion cannot be produced but by 
creation, The Carteſians admit this conſequence, and 
aſcribe the production of motion to God alone; ad- 
ding, that the moving of matter is a creating of it 
at every moment in different places. From all this 
we may conclude, that Anaxagoras and ſeveral others 
contradicted themſelves, while on one fide they de- 
nied, that ſomething could be formed out of no- 
thing, and on the other held, that motion, or ſome 
other modification had a beginning in the eternal 


chaos (126). But laying this afide, I ſhall only in- (126) Merhoding 


ab Photium, 
Cod. 236. p. 943. 


fiſt on ſuch difhculties as concern none but Anaxa- 
oras. 

g VII. I employ this maxim againſt him: things, 
that are diſtin from each other, can be ſeparated 
from each other; and infer from thence, that each 
homeomery may be divided into parts in infinitum, 
fince it is made up of all manner of principles min- 
gled together. If motion therefore be a nece 
principle of diviſion, and God produced motion in 
matter, it is plain, that by the ſame motive power 
he might divide each part of the univerſe, and break 
in pieces any homeomery whatſoever, which you ſup- 
E to be an unity. Were it an Epicurean atom, a 


y quite ſimple, ſingle, and void of all compoſi- 


tion, I own it could not be divided. But Anaxagoras 
acknowledges no ſuch bodies, nor indeed any Bomæo- 
mery, how little ſoever, but what contains an infinity 
of corpuſcles, both diſtin, and different from each 
other in their qualities. It is therefore plain, that his 
firſt principles are no leſs liable to corruption than 
the moſt compound bodies, as, for inſtance, that of 
an ox; this, I ſay, is plain, even allowing the Ho- 
maomeries to have exiſted of themſelves from all 
eternity ; for it ſuffices, that an external cauſe can 
make them paſs from motion to reſt, tho* it cannot 
produce or annihilate them. The admitting of a 
ne in infinitum would be to. no purpoſe here. 
either can it be ſaid in anſwer to this objection, 
that the homeomeries being made up of infinite cor- 
ſeles, ſuch of them, as form a ſmall bone, may 
— divided in infinitum, and ſtill continue to be a 
8D ſmall 
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ſmall bone, tho' ſmaller after each diviſion. This 
is no proper reply; for two things are to be conſi- 
dered in each emæomery: I, It contains infinite 

rticles z and this is common to it with others : 
I, Its particles are diſpoſed after a certain manner; 
and this is peculiar to it, and its ſpecific form and 
eſſence 3 by this it is a little bone, a little drop of 
blood, ind not any other of the firſt principles. 
Hence to alter the diſpoſition of the particles that 
compoſe the homezumery of a bone, is to 1 of 
its eſſence, and make it change its ſpecies. Now if 
the intelligent Being, the firſt Mover, could divide 
the bodies, and diſentangle them from each other 
he could ſurely have divided the corpuſcles of each 

rticular homeomery, and given them a new com- 
ination i that is, made them change their ſpecies, as 
flower changes its ſpecies, when it is kneaded, by a 
different combination and diſpoſition of its parti- 
cles. 

I do not object againſt this Philoſopher, that he ad- 
mitted the parts of matter tg differ before they were 
moved; this objection always appeared to me very 
weak ; for it is very plain to me, that diviſion ſup- 
poſes diſtinction, and that an iron pin driven into a 
piece of wood, and perfectly at reſt, is as different 
from the wood, as if it moved together with the 
wood. 

VIII. I proceed to the laſt objection. What if we 
ſhould grant to this Philoſopher, that the ſame neceſ- 

ſity, which cauſes bodies to exiſt, cauſes them to 
exiſt diſtin in infinite homeomeries, each whereof 
muſt always remain entire, ſince the nature of things 
requires fixed bounds in each ſpecies, as it is ny 
(127) That is 2 ſaid, that there is a minimum quod fic (127) in eac 
c_ of ſmall- ſpecies of living bodies? Would not ſuch a conceſ- 
— — 1 — prove advantagious to Anaxagoras's ſyltem ? would 
mal, an ant for it not eſtabliſh the incorruptibility, and internal im- 
inſtance, could mutability of his firſt principles ? would they not be 
not be an ant. ſo ſmall a bone, for inſtance, that if they became leſs 
by an actual diviſion of their parts, they would be 
no more a bone, and ſo with the other ſpecies ? 
would not this be a fign, that the neceſſity of nature 
made them indivifible ? If I ſhould allow it, it would 
be only avoiding one abſurdity by admitting another. 
For then I ſhould find fault with the ſyſtem for bring- 
ing in the Nev, or underſtanding, contrary to rule; 
that is, for making him undertake the eaſieſt task, af- 
ter the moſt difficult has been performed by a blind 
neceſſity. Tis very true, that every Philoſopher, 
who has a mind to give well-grounded reaſons for 
the order and ſymmetry of the univerſe, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſe an intelligent Being to be the author of 
that order. He has no occaſion to fear, that any 
reaſonable man will reproach him, as if he imitated 
thoſe Poets, who bring a God as a machine upon 
the ſtage to unravel a plot that is not worth his trou- 
ble. But if after ſuppoſing, that the homezomeries 
were formed without the direction of an intelligent 
cauſe, he ſhould have recourſe to ſuch a cauſe, for 
the diſentangling and ordering them, he might be 
faid, with a great deal of reaſon, to imitate the a- 
bove mentioned Poets, contrary to all rules (128). 
To be ſenſible of the ſtrength of this objection we 
need only mind, that it is much more difficult to 
make good watches, than to pick them out of a parcel 
of medals and ſhells, which they are mixed with, 
and put them afterwards in better order : for this is 
what a young Apprentice, what a Child could per- 
form. Every one will allow me, that the forming 
(129) I don't of Men (129) requires more direction, and ability, 


mean what pa- than the art of diſpoſing them according to the mi- 
rents contribute 


litary evolutions. Moſt of the modern Philoſophers 

2 — — ſuppoſe that the general laws of nature are ſuffel. 
the efficient ent to make a ſœtus grow, provided it has been well 
cauſe, which or- formed and organized in the ſeed ; but they ſuppoſe 
2 che Feat the ſame time, that the little animals, which are 
organized in the ſeed, are the work of a moſt wiſe 

and mighty Creator. They are therefore perſuaded, 

that the chief difficulty, and which moſt of all re- 


(123) Nec dens 
interſit, uiſi no- 
dus vindice dig- 
uns inciderit. 

Horat de Ar e 
Poet, ver. 191. 


quires the direction of an intelligent Being, conſiſts fene. . . would fall from the body of the Sun.) It 
is 


ANA 


are, 1 ſhall only ſay, that their notions were not juſt, and that they could not aſſert, 
that the ſtate of confuſion ſubſiſted no longer [A]. Anaxagoras is ſaid to have fore- 
told, that the ſtone which fell from heaven into the river gos, and was preſerved and 
honoured as a holy relique, would fall from the body of the Sun [7]. Beſides this ſome 


without any direction or knowledge ; you ought alſo to Bibliotheca Pa- 


other 


in firſt framing of an organized machine; that is, in 
the framing of the little animals, which they ſappoſe 
to be in the ſeed. Each of theſe animals is, - pro- 
pry ſpeaking, one of Anaxagoras's homeomeries. 
t is therefore. more difficult to frame homwomeries, 
than to make animals grow with nouriſhment. It is 
therefore chiefly to explain the formation of the þo- 
maomeries, that Philoſophers recur to an intelligent 
Being; for each homæœomery is a collection of infi- 
nite ſorts of bodies; which collection muſt be form- 
ed according to certain proportions and ſituations. 
The collection which is requiſite for the homeomery 
of a bone, is very different from that which is ne- 
ceſlary for the homaromery of fleſh ; the firſt princi- 
ples of blood require ſuch a ſymmetry ; and thoſe 
of marrow and other mixed bodies a quite different 
diſpoſition and order of particles. Now Anaxagoras 
did not ſuppoſe an intelligent Being to be neceſſary 
for the forming of infinite ſpecies of homeomeries, 
each whereof is made up of all ſorts of bodies, mixed 
together in ſuch a manner, that thoſe of one ſpecies 
muſt prevail in number, and have ſuch a diſpoſition 
and no other, and, generally ſpeaking, a certain ſym- 
metry and proportion muſt prevail in each principle 
above any other, He has therefore aſcribed to a blind 
neceſſity what was moſt difficult ; and conſequently 
did not argue right in thinking, that an intelligent 
Being was neceſſary, for what was leſs difficult. In 
his ſyſtem all the functions of ſuch a Being were re- 
duced to the following; viz. to digeſt into order 
what was in confuſion, to move what was at reſt, to 
ſeparate ſuch things as were mingled together, and 
adorn thoſe that were void of ornaments, Arat 
oy Oper . . . . Tara Tan, tpn Tdvrwr 6 vede, Kal evro; 
ares xa} xigicg Tir dA, val Tgiz;es THtw e, AπνES—‚ 
Toig, x8} ximow Tels xr, ne} du, Toi; f- 
privocg, xe; x5 Tower Toi ax oper; (130). He was liable (130) Hermias 
to be attacked both in the front, and the rear. One * ? ny 
might have ſaid; You admit too much, or too little; — 4 


a "3 work is to be 
if you think that nature could form the homaromeries found in the 


hold that foe could move, ſeparate, and diſpoſe them ; um _ 5 hay 
and conſequently an underſtanding is ſuperfluous. But — works 
if you are 1 that it is neceſſary for the ſepa- Paris 1636, and 
rating and diſpoſing of your homæomeries, you ought Cologne 1686. 
likewiſe to aſcribe their formation to it : You have 
not recourſe to its influence wherever it is neceſſary. 
So that one part of your ſyſlem deſtroys the other ; 
you have not formed it of well ſuited and well com- 
pacted pieces (131). Were his works, or all the work (131) See a paſ- 
of Theophraſtus (132) extant, we ſhould, perhaps, fage of Ariſtotle 
find that he anſwered ſome of theſe 3 — - 3 quotation 
that he owned himſelf not to be fully ſatisſied wit 
his ſyſtem, but ſunk under the difficulties he met — — 
with in the myſteries of nature. For he uſed to ſay, aH. See Di- 
that al things were ſurrounded with darkneſs (133). 2 
Anaxagoras pronunciat circumfuſa eſſe tenebris om- ib. g. num. 42. 
nia. Which other Philoſophers alſo complained of, (133) Lactant. 
ſo as to imagine, that the darkneſs mentioned by lib. 3. cap. 28. 
Moſes, which covered the deep, before God created P. 227+ 
light, was diſſipated only with reſpect to the eyes 
(134) 3 for as to the darkneſs of the mind, ſay they, ( * the 7 
it is till on the upper part of the deep. The light . | 
of truth concentred in that abyſs never breaks out, : 
ut ſends only ſome rays which reach our mind after 
fo many refletions and refractions, and after having 
mixed their brightneſs with ſo many obſcure corpuſ- 
cles in the dark ſpaces they paſs through, that they 
are only proper to farm falſe images. : 
[H] The notions of the Antients who have menti- 
oned the chaos were not juſt, and they could not afſert 
that the ſlate "f confuſion ſubfiſted no longer.] I had 
a mind to make ſome reflections on this ſubject ; but 
as the foregoing remarks, and thoſe that remain, 
will ſufficiently, if not too much, enlarge this arti- 
cle, I have altered my mind. I ſhall not want an 
occaſion to give in ſome other article what I omit 
here. 


I] Anaxagoras is ſai to have foretold that a 


ANA 


other predictions are aſcribed to him (x), He applied himſelf greatly to the ſtudy of +) Ne Note 

Geometry (y); and wrote, while he was in priſon, on the quadrature of the circle (2): ) Proctus Dia- 

His genius qualified him for every ſtudy ; the moſt abſtruſe Phœnomena of Nature, the doctus, lib. 2. 
(4+) Dogg. La- Comets, the Milky-way, Earthquakes, Winds, Thunder, Lightning (aa), the over- pg, i 


rr WIE ODE gh 1092 


c 


ert. lib. 2. num. flowing of the Nile (bb), the Eclipſes, and ſuch like things, which he accounted for, 


as Plutarch. de 


7) Diod. sie. beſides his Aſtronomical and Geometrical Speculations; all theſe, I ſay, could not pre- ** 
lib, 1. cap. 38. vent him from reading Homer with the attention of a man, who is deſirous of diſcover- 
ing ſecrets, and improving learning. He was the firſt that looked upon Homer's Po- 


ic) Diog. Laert. eins, as moral books, explaining virtue and juſtice by allegorical narrations (cc). The 


iid, 2. num. 1a. particulars and iſſue of the action that was entered againſt him at Athens for impiety 


are variouſly related. Some ſay he was condemned, and others that he was acquitted 


[K]. Pericles, who protected him on this occaſion, was ſuſpected of Atheiſm, becauſe 


(135) Diog. La- is related by Diogenes Laertius (135), and mention- 


ert. lib. 2. num. 


(136) The de- 


ſtroying of the 
Athenian fleet 


by Lyſander. 


(137) Plutarch 


ed by Plutarch in the following words. © Some fay, 
« that this overthrow was prognoſticated by the fal- 
« ling of a ſtone (126) ; for about that time, a ſtone 
« of a valt bigneſs fell from heaven (as many be- 
« lieved) near the river Egos. This tone is to be 
« ſeen to this day, and is highly valued by the in- 
c habitants of Cheroneſos. The Philoſopher Anaxa- 
« goras is {aid to have foretold, that one of the bo- 
« dies faſtened to the vault of heaven would fall down 
«© upon the earth by a ſliding and ſhaking which was 
4% to happen. For, he ſaid, that the Stars were not 
« in the places in which they were formed, becauſe 
« they were heavy bodies, and of the nature of 
« ſtone ; that they ſhone by the reflection of the 
« elementary fire, and had been drawn up by force, 
„ and were kept there by the impetuoſity of the 
circular motion of the heavens, as they had been 
« placed there at the beginning of the world, and 
« prevented from falling upon the earth, when the 
% cold and heavy bodies were ſeparated from the 
* other ſubſtances of the world (137).” I have ſet 


in Lyſandre, pag. down this paſſage at length to acquaint the reader 


439- I follow 
Amiot's tranſ- 


tion. 


(138) Plin. lib. 
a. cap. 58, 


with the tradition of that prodigy, and, at the ſame 
time, with the ſingularity of the doctrine of Anaxa- 
goras. The words of Pliny are no leſs remarkable. 
Celebrant Græci, ſays he (138), Anaxagoram Clazo- 
menium Olympiadis ſeptuageſimæ etave ſecundo anno, 
prædixiſſe celeſtium literarum ſtientia, quibus diebus 
ſaxum caſurum eſſe e ſole. Idque fattum interdiu in 
Thracie parte ad gos flumen. Qui lapis etiam nunc 
oftenditur, magnitudine vebis, colore aduſto, comete 
guogue illis noftibus flagrante. Quod fi quis predic- 
tum credat, ſimul fateatur neceſſe e majoris miraculi 
divinitatem Anaxagore fuifſe ; ſolvigue verum natu- 
re intelletum, & confundi omnia, fi aut ipſe Sol 
lapis efſe, aut unguam lapidem in eo fuiſfſe credatur : 
decidere tamen crebro, non erit dubium. In Abydi 

mnaſio ex ea cauſa colitur hodieque modicus quidem, 
ed quem in medio terrarum caſurum idem Anaxagoras 
predixifſe narratur. Colitur & Caſſandriæ, que 
Potidea vocitata eft, ob id dedufta. i. e. The 
« Greeks record that Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, 
« in the ſecond year of the ſeventy eighth Olympiad, 
“ foretold by his knowledge of the heavens on what 
« day a ſtone would fall from the Sun; which hap- 
« pened at the river gos in Thrace. The ſtone 
% is now to be ſhewn, as big as a cart, of a burnt 
c colour, there having appeared a burning Co- 
« met. when it fell. Now if any one believes this 
« prediction, he muſt confeſs at the ſame time that 
„e the divination of Anaxagoras was a greater miracle 
« than the thing itſelf ; and that ſo there is an end 
« of the knowledge of nature, and all things are con- 
« founded, if either the Sun itſelf be a ſtone, or it 
e be believed that there ever was one in it. But 
a that ſtones do often fall down there will be no 
« doubt. In the Gymnaſium of Abydos, there is 
re yreat reverence paid to one on that account: it is but 
« of a middling fize, but it is ſaid that Anaxagoras 
« alſo predicted the fall of it in the middle of the 
« earth, There is another at Caſſandria, which was 
„ formerly called Potidza.” You ſee by this, that 
Anaxagoras more than once foretold the falling of 
ſtones, and that the worſhip paid them increaſed pro- 
por tionably. Obſerve, that Ammianus Marcellinus, 


(139) Ammian. and Tzetzes uſed the plural number in ſpeaking of 
Marcell, lib, 22. the prodigy of the river Ægos, and aſſert that Anax- 


cap. 8, p. 308. 
Trerzes, Chil. 2. 


ver, 892, 


agoras foretold, that ſtones would fall from heaven 
(139). Philoſtratus expreſſes himſelf in the ſame 


he 


manner: I ſhall ſet down his words at length, be- 
cauſe they afford matter for criticiſm. Apollonius 
would then have been unjuſtly charged with ſuch an 
impiety and error, for having foreſeen ſome things, 
and foretold others, in the ſame manner as Socrates 
had been fully informed of them by ſpirits before they 
happened. And Anaxagoras alſo ; for who is igno- 
rant, that he being once gone to the Olympic Games 
with a Gobardine on, to foretel that it would rain 


(140), although the day was very clear without the (140) This is 
leaſt appearance of rain, yet not long after it rained mentioned by 
apace ? Having another time foretold that a houſe 2'%- 2 — 
would fall in a few days, it fell ſoon ter. Again 3 * 
having foreto/d that the day at noon would all on a and by Suidas 


that great flones would fall from heaven into the ri- 
ver gos; all happened as he had foretold. Now if 
we own that theſe things, and ſuch like, foreſeen by 
Anaxagoras, were only figns of a great knowledge, 


ſudden become as dark as night; and another time alſo. 


how can they be imputed to Apollonius for Magic (141)? (iat) Philoſt. iz 
Upon this a Commentator has made a very ridiculous vita Apollonii, 
note. As to what Philsftratus 2 that ur er lib. 1. cap. 2, 1 


foretold it would rain, and that a flone fhoul 


no Aftrologer now-a-days, be he ever ſo mean, but can 
do as much (142). 


fall follow Vi 8 
from heaven, and other things of that kind, there is —4 —— 


What an abſurdity is this? How- (142) Arat Tho- 


great fools ſoever our modern Aſtrologers may be, they mas Sr. 4 Embri, 
never preſume to foretel that ſtones will fall from 42-*tat- ſur 1a 


heaven. Our Almanack-makers, and ſuch as caſt 
nativities, take care not to expoſe themſelves by ſuch 
impudent predictions. They are ſenſible, that the 
foretelling of ſuch prodigies is beyond their reach. 
Pliny had reaſon to ſay, that the prediction of Anax- 
agoras would have been more miraculous than the 


vie d Apollonint; 
tom. 1. P. 91. 


falling of a ſtone from the body of the Sun (143). (143) See his 
Obſerve, that between the time in which, ac- words above, 
cording to Pliny, the prediction was made, and duotation (138); 


the time in which, according to Plutarch, it was 
fulfilled, there paſſed about ſixty years. Here follows 
another obſervation. Photius, in his abſtract of the 
Life of Apollonius, pretends, that Anaxagoras was 
looked upon as a great Prophet, becauſe he foretold 


by Magic, that it would rain (144). I cannot think (144) Fhotius, 
that Photius could ſo widely miſtake Philoſtratus's Bivloch. Cod. 
meaning; and therefofe count ſuch a notorious miſ- *4** P 1017. 


take, among the many others his work has been fil. 
led with by the tranſcribers. I am greatly amazed, 
that the Tranſlator ſuffered that ſheet to be printed 


(145). His tranſlation is a ſeries of ſuch glaring ab- (145) Andrea! 


ſurdities, and monſtrous reaſonings, and 
directly contrary to the original of Philoſtratus, that 
his conduct ſeems quite unaccountable. Did he 
think that the text of ius was correct? He muſt 
then have had ſome other idle fancy in his head. 


Did he believe that his readers would be ſo ſtupid 


as to approve of his performance ? This was a moſt 
3 preſumption. I wiſh ſome men of parts 
would be at the pains of examining this place in 
Photius ; they will find ſuch wounds in it as require 
moſt skilful hands; and perhaps they might cure 
them by comparing the manuſcripts with the text of 
Philoſtratus. | 

LX] Some ſay that he was condemned, and others, 
that be was acquitted.) He was accuſed of impiety 


des, ſo Schottns. 


by Cleon, for having ſaid that the Sun was a mals 


of inflamed matter, and, notwithſtanding the pro- 
tection of Pericles, baniſhed, and fined five talents. 


This is what Sotion relates (146). But others ſay, (146) Sotion {n 
that he was indicted by Thucydides, and charged both ſ«cceſſoribus Phi- 
with impiety and treaſon, and that he was ge” De un, pad 
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he had been inſtructed by ſuch a maſter ;; as I obſerve elſewhere (ad). 


Diogenes Laer- (4 tn the arg. 


© Note [c] and 


tius, in relating a witty ſaying of Anaxagoras, is miſtaken in point of Chronology 1 cle PERICLES 
W 


(147) Satyrus ned to die, being abſent (147). Others ſay he was in 
vitis apnd Diog. priſon when the ſentence of death was pronounced 
wy 3 ** againſt him, and that Pericles asked the Judges, Do 
Hs you find bim guilty of any crime, and that ſeeing none 
was laid to his charge, he added; I am bis diſciple ; 
deftroy him not therefore, being prejudiced againſt him 
ith calumnies ; believe me rather, and reſtore him to 
his liberty. The Judges granted him his demand; 
but Anaxagoras took this trial ſo much to heart, that 
(148' Hermippus he reſolved to die (148). Others relate, that Peri- 
in vitis an cles brought him before the Judges, and that his me- 
Diog. Laer*. lid. |,ncholy had made him ſo lean, and weakened him to 
2. num. 13. 
was acquitted, rather through compaſſion, than be- 
(149 Hieronym. cauſe he had been found innocent (149). I have 
in 2 lib. cn: ſaid elſewhere (150) that Pericles could find no means 
_— 1 more proper to ſave this Philoſopher, than to induce 
agg to; him to leave Athens. 
(150) In thear- Four things occur here worthy of notice. 1. Thoſe 
ticle PERICLES who accuſed Anaxagoras (151) were of a faction 
pity» [4 dle. that oppoſed Pericles, They were not therefore 
1775 "Ch or prompted by zeal for religion to perſecute this Phi- 
Thucydides. See loſopher 3 they had no other end than to keep up 
Plurarch's Life their cabal and weaken the authority of Pericles, by 
EX _— Pag. maliciouſly throwing the ſuſpicion of irreligion upon 
"70 n 299" e They could not better compaſs that end than 
by accuſing Anaxagoras of impiety. This is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, what gives riſe to imputations of this 
nature. When men have a mind to revenge an al- 
front, or to remove an obſtacle to their authority, 
and fortune, they call the paſſions of the people to 
their aid, pretending that the honour of God lies at 
ſtake. 2. It is not true, that thoſe who informed 
agaiaſt Anaxagoras, grounded their accuſations on 
his acknowledging an intelligent . being to be the 
author of the univerſe. What they laid to his charge 
was that by maintaining the Sun to be a ſtone, he 
ſtripped him of his ſuppoſed Divinity, and upon this 
(t 52) See Jole- he was condemned (152). Voſhus therefore was 
phus, Ib. 2. con- miſtaken when he ſaid, Laertii induſtria nobis ipſa 
era Aption. Paß. Anaxagore verba conſervavit ; ſunt autem hujuſmodi: 
hot "fab ara xpnpuary 1 cps. Art vous ia aura de ν i. 
i 6 Duam aperte hic opificem ab opificio diſtinguit ! Hoc 
Ferre non potuere Athenienſes, ac àdteirnra vel eoiBuay 
(153) De origine yorarunt (153). i. e. The induſtry of Laertius 
8 1do- « has preſerved us the words of Anaxageras entire. 
Page Fo .. They are theſe, 4% things were 1 then 
7 & came the mind and diſpoſed them. ow clearly 
% does he diſtinguiſh here the workman from the 
« workmanſhip! The Athenians could not bear this, 
« and called him an Atheiſt or Impious.” Anaxa- 
goras was not condemned merely for diſtinguiſhing 
God from his works, but becauſe he did not agree 
with the Poets in teaching, that the Sun was both 
the work of God, and a God. For according to 
the belief of the people, grounded on the writings 
of the Poets, the Sun was Apollo, Sun of Jupiter, 
and one of the prime Deities. Voſlius's miſtake 1s 
like that of one who ſhould ſay, that the Inquiſition 
has condemned one to die, for having taught, that 
God alone, who is the author, preſerver, and ſove- 
reign Lord of all things, deſerves the ſupreme wor- 
ſhip of Latria, and that no creature in heaven de- 
ſerves our invocations, and the worſhip of Dulia. 
This doctrine compriſes two points, and one would 
be puniſhed in Salamanca only for the ſecond. 
Would not a Proteſtant be in the wrong, who ſhould 
ſay he was. puniſhed for the firſt point? However 
Euſebius is in the right to think it ſtrange, that A- 
naxagoras ſhould have been like to be ſtoned as an 
Atheiſt, notwithſtanding his Orthodoxy as to the ex- 
iſte nce of God, author of the univerſe, which doc- 
trine he taught firſt among the Greeks. Ouupdcra 
dig ds cure; ayer nap Eno; Tedrer $1025 yieas 
Toy gde, ds Ades 405% Hai, ors n Toy 
ile I tαννU? D, Tor d Haig Tomrny, ug d xara- 
Awvodsi; Wars (154). i. e. © Tt is ſtrange that he 
Prepar. Evangel. * who firſt taught the Greeks this kind of Theology 
Ib. 14. F. % ſhould ſeem an Atheiſt to the Athenians, becauſe 
* % he did not allow the Sun but the maker of it to 
be a God, and hardly eſcaped being killed by them.” 
This, I ſay, is amazing; for in ſhort, (and this is my 
third remark) it is unaccountable that in ſuch a learn- 


(154) Euſeb. 


ſuch a degree that he could hardly walk, ſo that he 


ich [DP]. 


ed City as Athens a Philoſopher could not explain the 

properties of the Stars by natural reaſons without 

hazarding his life. Is it not a misfortune to have 

more knowledge than a ſuperſtitious mob guided by 

ſelt-conceited men? What advantage can a man reap 

from a ſuperior underſtanding and knowledge among 

ſuch people ? Is it not accounted as a crime ? Does 

it not expoſe him to a thouſand calumnies and dan- 

gers? Would he not live a more eaſy and comfortable 

life by following the current of ignorance and ſuper- 

ſtition ? OI mpoyrypapopires 7Tv xpipod nearer T0 hrthw- 

Ter Aoryes Tupebirre; Ta rp mare Ou xai AE, 

4 Aren na} ee ws Me gp e (1 $5): 159 Juſtin, 

That is, Thoſe who lived before Chriſt, endeavour- Martyr, Apolog, 

ing to conſider and inveſtigate things by reaſon 1. p. 48. 

adapted to human capacity were brought to judg- 

ment as impious and over curious perſons.” I ſay 

in the fourth place, we have great reaſon to complain, 

that the Hiſtorians have not been better informed of 

ſuch a remarkable trial as that of Anaxagoras, in which 

Pericles, the chief man of Athens, was ſo much con- 

cerned. For they relate it in a thouſand different 

ways ; nay they flatly contradict one another even 

with reſpect to the main point, which is not much 

tor the credit of antiquity. 
I muſt not omit a foe paſſage in Lucian, where it 

is ſuppoſed, that the firſt and greateſt of all the 

Gods endeavoured to cruſh Anaxagoras to pieces; 

but that he miſſed him, and that the EET 

being turned off by Pericles, conſumed a temple, 

and was like to break againſt a rock. Aizyy dworovcw 

iTudar Toy -e dc, naar tc wines ray aoroa, 

va dr j, ig} du went al fing, GHOTE 

@:AoT ooo T1699 HEOVTIOR Than! dd Tor geh Aα,ůĩ par, 

% inuge Tov ö uz; pond: d Mw; dba Twas hay T5 

©4005, a ixtivev wir Gmpoeprov. dH Youy aur TW 

xa. IEHNA AAS. 6 di nipeureg, ug T6 rene Hενẽł 
as, im Ts Nr ibi, nat} aire CAVyev Otis c- 

fie reg u- TiTpay (1 6). i. e. They ſhall be | 

** puniſhed as ſoon as b Bo prepared my thunder- fy 9 

** bolt. For the two biggeſt rays of it were broken tom. 1. 0pernm, 

and blunted, when ſome time ago I threw it ſuri- 

** ouſly at Anaxagoras the Sophiſt, who perſuaded 

* his acquaintance that there were none of us Gods. 

« But I miſſed him, for Pericles held out his hand 

* and ſaved him. And the thunderbolt being turn- 

* ed aſide, burnt the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, 


and had like to have been broken againſt-a rock.” 


Voſlius by only ſaying, that Jupiter darted his thun- 

derbolt againſt Anaxagoras (157), gave Moreri occa- (157) Voſſus, de 
ſion to ſay, that he was cruſhed to pieces by it; for Philoſ. s page 
it is natural to think that a thunderbolt, levelled 27 

againſt one, ſhould have killed him. But this ought 

to teach us to recur to the originals, and not con- 

tent ourſelves with the moderns, who relate only 


ſuch circumſtances as are to their purpoſe. Voſhus, 


tor inſtance, who had no occaſion to tell whether Ju- 

piter ſucceeded in his attempt or no, omitted that 

jeſt of Lucian; and his omiſſion proved a trap for 

Moreri, which he had avoided, had he only tranſlat- 

ed, and not paraphraſed, Voſſius's words, Lambert 

Barlzus in his comments on this paſſage of Lucian 

aſlerts, that Anaxagoras was accuſed of Atheiſm, be- 

cauſe he taught that an intelligent Being was the 3 
firſt Mover &c. (158). This is an error which he had (156) Lambert, 
from Voſſius, = I have already confuted it. He e in Lec- 
adds, that a talent was promiſed as a reward to any ani Timer, P. ba. 
one that ſhould kill Anaxagoras (159) 3 wherein he (159) Adem, bid. 
ſeems to me to confound our Philoſopher with the 1 
Atheiſt Diagoras. Laſtly he compares, as to ortho- 

doxy, Anaxagoras with 3 and complains of Ju- 

ſtin Martyr for counting Lucian among the Atheiſts, 

Anaxagore . . . . non abſimilis fuit Lucianus noſter, 

quem immerito "Avvo wocat Fuſtinus Martyr in ora- 

tione contra Grecs (160): But his compariſon is no (160) Idem, ibi 
better grounded than his complaint. The occaſion of pay. 63. 

his miſtake was this: he had read in Voſſius, Lu- 

cianus in Timone ait Foavem in Anaxagore caput.... 

fed Lucianum quid dico? Ewe Fuſtinus Martyr ora- | 
tione ad Graces cum Adee vocat (161) ; and did not (161) voftus, de 


reflect chat m refers to Anaxagoras, and not to Lu- 0rigiue & Pro- 


cian. 0 grefſn Idolul. ” 
LI Diogenes Laertius in relating a witty lui I, cap. 1. P. J. 
0 
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2 Acad, 
lub. 2. cap. 


(bþ) Diog 
ert. lib. 2. 
14. See no 
near the et 


(162) Die 
ert. lib, 2. 
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which I am ſurpriſed no one has hitherto obſerved. The conſtancy of our Philoſopher 
at the news of his condemnation, and of the death of his ſons was wonderful [M. 
He was indifferent to live and die out of his native ve on (ce), and well knew what 6. see note 


ſtations of life are the moſt happy 
to laugh, or even to ſmile (ff). 


Nl. Some authors tel 
ully ſays, that he was very grave, maxima fuit & (ff) Elin. 


us, that he was never ſeen [- 


(1, Cicer. 94-27 avitatis & ingenii gloria (gg). He died at Lampſacus, where he was honoured with a cy. 3 pion 


{a 


ert. lib. a. num. die 
14. See note A 
near the end. 


(162) Diog. 


on. _ decent funeral, and a noble epitaph; nay even an altar was erected to him [O]. 
2. Cap. 23+ 


cap. 13. Plutarch 


He in the Life of 


was viſited, a little before his death, by the chief men of the city, who aſked him, om 


whether he had. any commands for them : The Philoſopher anſwered, that all he de- 
(th) Dog. La- fired was, that yearly diverſions might be allowed the children in the month he ſhould. 


of Anaxagoras is miſtaken in point of Chronology.) 

e tells us that Anaxagoras beholding the tomb of 
Mauſolus, cried out, This is a monument of the con- 
'werfion of gold into flone ; I do not confine myſelf to 

a literal tranſlation ; the Greek words are, Tapes re- 
fa. AvriIng Abering, boi ovdins lv (162). He might 


ert, lib, 2, num, have ſaid fo at the fight of a ſumptuous tomb, but 


10. 


(163) Menag. in 
Diog. Laert. Pag. 


that could not be the tomb of Mauſolus, which was 
built many Olympiads after his death. Anaxagoras 
... . Olymp. LXXVIII mortuns et, Mauſolt autem ſe- 
pulchrum ante Olymp. CV1I conditum non eft. Aut 
igitur hac verba philoſophus ille non dixit ; aut alia 
carte octaſione dixit : Mauſoleum enim nunguam vi- 
dit : quod ab illuftratoribus Laertii nondum opinor 06- 
ſervatum eſt. Verba ſunt Fohannis Pearſonii, viri 
undecungue doctiſini in libro de Epiſtolis ſancti Igna- 
tii pag. 9. ſecundæ partis, quibus ego afſentior. Id 
ipſum obſervatum & Gisberto Cupero in antiquis nu- 
miſmatibus explicatis, viro elegantiſſimi ingenii (163). 


« the ſepulchre of Mauſolus was not erected beiore 
« the 107th Olympiad. Therefore either the Philo- 
« ſopher did not ſpeak theſe words, or elſe he ſpoke 
% them on ſome other occaſion ; for he never ſaw 
« the Mauſoleum: which I think has not been be- 
« fore obſerved by the Commentators of Laertius. 
« The words ate the learned Pearſon's in his book of 
« the Epiſtles of St. Ignatius, pag. 2 of the ſecond 
« part, to which I aſſent. The ſame is obſerved 
« by the very ingenious Cupet, in his explication of 
a —_ gs f this indeed, of the a 

e conſtancy of that Philoſopher at the news 
of fon Bl Gu, om and of the death of his ſons, was 
wonderful) When he received news of the firſt, 
he ſaid, Nature has long ago pronounced ber ſentence 


„ againſt them (164), as well as againſt me; and, when 
She pet >. fl brought him of the ſerond, I was Senſible I 
(165) Diog. La- bad begot them mortal (165). Diogenes Laertius in- 
en. lib, 2. num. ſinuates, that he loſt them all; and adds, that, ac- 


3 ; 


(166) Idem, 


cording to Demetrius Phalereus, his ſons interred 
ib. him with their own hands (166). This would be a 


i. e. Anaxagoras died in the 88th Olympiad. But 


(167) Cie. Taf. contradiction among authors; but might be removed 
cul. Nat. l. 3. by ſuppoſing, that after he had ſhewn that conſtancy, 
Caſo Tho he had other children; or that he gave this anſwer 
n fone, when he received news of the death of one of his 
a Plutarch. ſons. Tully uſes the ſingular number. Quem (Anax- 
Conſol. ad Apoi- goram) ferunt, nunciata morie filii, dixiſſt, ſciebam 
lon. p. 118. de 112 genniſe mortalem (167). The ſame number is uſ- 
_ P aps Faß ed by Valerius Maximus (168), Plutarch (169), and 
age p. 47. *Simplicius (170). But lian tells us, that Anaxago- 
animi, p. 474. P 

Mr. Menag. in ras had but two ſons, and that he ſpoke thoſe words, 
Laert, lib. 22 when he received news that they were both dead 
num. 13. Qu (171). This news was brought him while he was 
the treatiſe de 71 y l 

Cobibenda ira and reading a lecture in Philoſophy (172). WE 

that T4gi * I ſhall inſert here the anſwer he gave his friends, 
Lat, as two dif- hen they asked him at Lampſacus, whether he de- 
_ . fired to be carried after his death to Clazomenz his 
is Eicker. En- native country. There is no occaſion for that, ſaid he, 
chirid. cap. 22. the way to the realms below is not further from one 
(171) Kian. place than from another. Præclare Anaxagoras, qui 
— * * cum Lampſaci moreretur, guærentibus amicis velletne 
(154) Plutarch. Clazomenas in patriam, ſi quid ei accidifſet, afferri, 
de Conſol, ad mnihil nece/ſe eſt, inquit, undique enim ad inferos lan- 
Abella. P. 1185 tyndem vie et (173). Diogenes Laertius ſuppoſes, 
#lian, Far- he ſaid ſo to one, who was unwilling to die out of 


OS. his native country (174). I have often wondered, 


Serm, 106. how the fine ſayings of the ancients came to be re- 
( 222 Cicero ported ſo variouſly, and examined what might have 
8 occaſioned ſuch a variety. Of all the reflections, that 


(174) Diog, La- occurred to me on this ſubject, the following has to 
ert, 1, 2, aum. 2. | 


(hb) ; which was granted, and this cuſtom was ſtil] obſerved in the time of Dio- 
genes Laertius. He is ſaid to have lived ſeventy two years (ii). It is not certain, that () 14em, ibid: 


he n. 7. 


me moſt appearance of truth. The readers retain the 


ſubſtance of a fact better than the circumſtances, and 
therefore in relating it ſupply, in the beſt manner 
they can, what they have let ſlip out of their me- 
mory ; and as their taſtes are different, they never 
agree in what they ſupply. I don't ſpeak of the ad- 
ditions that are made deſigned!y to adapt things bet- 
ter to the ſubject in hand, nor of any variations that 
proceed from inſincerity and unfair dealing. What I 
ſay of readers may be applied to all others: nay men 
are ſtill more apt to relate differently what they hear, 
than what they read. | 

LV] He well knew what lations of life are the maſt 
happy.) He uſed to ſay that thoſe ſtations were the 
moſt happy, that ſeemed the leaſt to be ſo ; and that 
ſuch as enjoy great riches or honours are ſtrangers to 
true happineſs, which is to be found among thoſe, who 
free from all ambition till a little ground, or apply 
themſelves to the ſciences. Valerius Maximus will 
tell you it better than I can do. Nec parum pruden- 
ter Anaxagoras interroganti cuidam, guiſnam eſſet 
beatus ; nemo, inquit, ex his quos tu felices exiſti- 
mas: ſed eum in illo numero reperies, qui @ te ex 
miſeris conſtare creditur. Non erit ille divitiis & 
honoribus abundans: ſed aut exigui ruris, aut non 
ambitioſe doftring fidelis ac pertinax cultor, in ſe- 
ceſſu quam in fronte beatior (175). (175) Val. Max; 

[O] He was honoured with a noble epitaph, nay lid. 7. cap. 2. 
even an altar was erected to him.) This epitaph is re- 32 > Phong 
corded by Zlian and Laertius, and conſiſted of thje P. 294: 
two following verſes : 


*Erbedt, rh 2 iT; Tip wa vg | 
Otparis xiows, ira Areaydpzs (176). (176) Diog. La- 
ert. lib. 2. num. 


« Here Anaxagoras the Sophiſt lies, 15. 
* Who knew the inmoſt ſecrets of the skies.“ 


This diſtich expreſſes as much as the ſeven following 
French verſes, which contain a like elogium. 


Des Cartes dont tu vois icy la ſepulture, 
A deffille les yeux des aveugles mortels, 
Et gardant le reſpect que Pon doit aux Autels, 
Leur a du monde entitr demontre la ftructure. 
Son nom par mille ecrits ſe rendit glorieux, 
Son eſprit meſurant & la terre & les cieux, 
En penitra Fabime, & perfa les nuages (177). (i77) Bailler, vie 
s Cartes, 
« Des Cartes, whom this grave contains, "embeds Page 443 
Has opened the eyes of blind mortals, 
And preſerving the reſpe& due to God, 
Has revealed to them the ſtructure of the univerſe. 
« His name is become glorious by a thouſand 
« writings ; 
His mind meaſuring both the earth and the 
„ heavens, 
«« Penetrated down to the abyſs, and up above 
* the clouds.” 


Diogenes Laertius ſays nothing of Anaxagoras's altar ; 
but it is mentioned by lian (178), who ſeems to (x78) Aliani, 
inſinuate that two altars were conſecrated to him, Vr. Hit. lib. 8. 
one under the title of the underſtanding, and the P. 19 
other under that of truth. But a learned Critic (179) (179) Kubnius 
takes this paſſage in another ſenſe, and ſays, that the #- Ponce l 
true meaning of it is this ; that the altar was dedi- lan. 
cated, according to ſome, to the underſtanding, and, 
according to others, to truth. Ariſtotle obſerves, 
that the inhabitants of Lampſacus continued to ho- 

8 E nour 


662 


liſhed books [ 


Ariftor, Pour Anaxagoras (180). Tis to be obſerved, that in 
4. lib, Sr. Auſtin's time, the authority, of that Philoſopher 
2. c. 23. P. 445+ was ſtill of great weight. 2uam (veritatem) „i /enſit 
Ana-xagoras, eamqgue Deum efſe vidit, mentemque ap- 
pellavit, non ſolum nomen Anaxagore, quod propter 
literatam vetuſlatem, amnts, ut militariter loquar, 
literatiores libenter ſufflant, nos doftos & ſapientes 
von facit, ſed ne ipſa quidem ejus cognitio, qua id ve- 
(181) Auguſt, rum e cognovit (181). i. e. It Anaxagoras per- 
Epiſt, 16. pag. „ ceived truth, and knew it to be God, and called 
272% - it the Mind, not only the name of Anaxagoras, 
« which on account of its antiquity, all the Learned 
*« are willing to extol, does not make us learned 
« and wiſe, but not ſo much as the very knowledge 
« of that by which he knew it to be true.” 
[P] It is not certain that he held the doftrine of 
Predgflination.] He is ſaid to have oppoſed that doc- 
(182) Commun; Tine very ſtrenuouſly (182), and contuted it in his 
tominum opinion; Works 3 but Alexander Aphrodifienſis is the only Au- 
de fato quan- thor who aſſerts it, and that in ſuch a manner as to 
rum potuit make us ſuſpend our judgment. For he obſerves, 
— that Anaxagoras refured that doctrine not by a deli- 
fato & vite berate and previous choice, but in order to maintain 
termino, p. 20. another doctrine; that is, he wrote againſt fate, be- 
cauſe he could not otherwiſe anſwer thoſe who op- 
oſed one of his opinions. Alexander Aphrodiſienſis 
judiciouſly infinuates, that ſuch a circumſtance makes 
the faith of Anaxagoras ſomewhat doubtful. And 
indeed an Author will do any thing in the heat of 
a diſpute to deprive his adverſaries of the advantages 
they might draw from his ſilence, or from what he 
allows. He will rather contradi& himſelf, and aſſert 
what he does not believe, than ſuffer his own wea- 
pons to be employed againſt himſelf. But let that be 
as it will ; here follows a fine paſſage of Gabriel Nau- 
* Lib. de fato dæus. Obtulit ſe tandem Alexander ex Aphrodifiade we 
cap. 1. & lib. de facemgue in his tenebris verſanti pratulit, guanguam 
anima, cap. alt. ex ſcrupulo injecto, quod fide dignus Anaxagoras, dum 
iſtud aſſereret, minime fuerit, non quod propoſitio e- 
Jjuſmodi vera non eſſet; verum quia in alterius opinio- 
nis ſue defenſionem, quam ſuſcipere cogebatur, non 
au tem ex ſola determinataque voluntate adverſus a 
., tum ſcribendi, illam pretuliſſet (183). i. e. At 
m ar came frond wh A rodifiecs, and gave a 
« clue to lead out of this labyrinth, tho' with ſome 
kind of doubt, obſerving that Anaxagoras was not 
„ to be depended upon in this aſſertion, not that 
* his propoſition was not true, but becauſe he pro- 
«« ducedit to defend another of his opinions, which 
« he was obliged to maintain, and not out of any 
« fixt inclination to write againſt fate.” This Author 
had ſaid juſt before, that the moderns, who aſlert, 
that Anaxagoras oppoſed predeſtination, do not quote 
any ancient Author for what they aſſert. He had 
alſo obſerved, that no ſuch thing is mentioned b 
Diogenes Laertius, Tully, Galen, Plutarch, or Ori- 
gen. 
[2] He was the firſt Philoſopher that publiſhed 
books.) This is oh 9 970 * 
preſs terms: Ilfwro; 5 *Aratayogus x Ale, Igid v 
(184) Diog. La- ©/[vp«Qis (184). i. e. Anaxagoras was the firſt that 
ert. I. 2. num. 2. publiſhed a book.” But as he ſeems elſewhere to 
agree with Phavorinus, who ſays, that Alemæon, a 
diſciple of Pythagoras, was the firſt that wrote up- 
(185) Diog. La- on Phyſics (185), his authority becomes doubtful. 
ert. lib. mat Clemens Alexandrinus leaves the queſtion undecided ; 
$3. See the arti- for he only ſays, that ſome aſcribe to Alcmeeon the 
cle ALCMAON firſt book that was publiſhed upon Phyſics, and that 
— others maintain, that Anaxagoras was the firſt, who 
186) Clem. A- offered a book to the public (186). Both theſe opi- 
lexand. Stromar. nions would prove falſe, if Thales had written books, 
I. 2. p.398. as St. Auſtin avers (187) 3 or if the Greek tradition 
(187 See quota mentioned by Suidas (188) were true, that the firlt 


tion (85). b | « 
88) Suidas in books were wrote by the Philoſopher Pherecydes. 
„ n Note that Ariſtotle obſerves, that the works of A- 


: e came out after thoſe of Empedocles, tho 

q :Gor, the latter was younger than Anaxagoras (189). 
22 lib. 1. [N] Socrates did not approve F4 them, but that was 
cap. 3. See Fon- probably his cxwn fault.) | ſhall inſert here an a- 


8 2— bridgment of Socrates's complaint, and aſtetwards 
.* * 3 


AN A 


he held the doctrine of Predeſtination [P]. He was the firſt Philofopher that pub- 

| . Socrates, not having found in them what he expected, did not ap- 
prove. of them; but that was probably his own fault [XR], as I ſhall make appear in 
my reflections on his diſcourſe. One of the reaſons why Socrates ſlighted Aſtronomy 


Was, 


ſome reflection. hen I came to know, ſays he (190), (190) Plato in 
that Anaxagoras had laid down in his works, that an Ebedaue, p. 72, 
underſtanding had produced all thing t, and governed © :e 
them (191) ; I was well pleaſed with ſuch a cauſe, and (191) Nr a 
imagined, that from thence it would follow, that each es g, drake 
being was endowed with the beſt qualities, and ſituate © Ha 
ed after the na excellent manner. I hoped there- pluto by . 
fore, with great joy, to find at laſt in Anaxagoras'; ne, pag. 12, 
book a maſter, who could inſtruct me in the cauſes 
of every thing, and inform me whether the earth is 
raund or flat, and afterwards give me the reaſon for 
what he had determined: and as believed that this 
reaſon would be grounded on moſt ſublime notions, I 
hoped he would have ſhewn me, that the ſituation 
the earth is in, was the beſt it cauld be in; and that 
if he placed it in the center, he would have told us, 
why that fituation was the bel. I was reſolved not 
to look out for any other cauſe, provided he had made all 
this clear to me, but only to enquire after the propor- 
tions of ſwiftneſi and revolution c. between the Sun, ' 
Moon, and other Planeta; what is the beſt reaſon 
why thoſe bodies in the quality of agents and patients, 
are what they are; for I ſhould never have thought, 
that a A who holds that an intelligent B 
ing governs all things, would produce any other cauſe, 
but prove, that the ſtate, in which they are, is the 
beſt that can be. I likewiſe believed, that after ex- 
plaining the particular nature of each body, he would 
proceed to what is convenient and common to them all. 
Full of this hope, I began to read, with the greateſt 
eagerneſs his works, that I might ſpeedily know what 
is the beſt, and-what the worſt : but 1 found, that this 
Philoſopher does not aſcribe the ordering of the uni- 
verſe to the ſupreme Underſtanding, or to any other cauſe, 
but os all things to the air, the ætber, and the wa- 
ter, as their origin (192). This is juſt as if any one 
after ſaying that I do by the . 4 A 
I do, ſbould account for my particular aftions thus : dv 2 
Socrates is ſitting, bicauſe bis body is made up of bones ," A Thes eivias 
and nerves, which, according to the rules of mecha- o 
niſm are the cauſe that be can bend his limbs. He as nodypare, 
ſpeaks becauſe the motion of his tongue moves the air, zige d nai al- 
and conveys its impreſſion to the ear fc, Such a man * . 
would forget the true cauſe, that the Athenians hav- An mana 
ing judged it the beſt to condemn me, I found it better nai drera. Pla- 
for me to fit dotun here, and that it was more juſt, io in Phedone, 
T1 fbould &y the puniſhment they have inflitted. Psb · 73» P. 
Hany one ſhould object, that without my bones and | 
nerves &fc. I cannot do what I would, be judges right ; 
but if he pretends, that my bones and nerves are the 
cauſe of my doing it, and not the choice of what is beſt, 
and at the ſame time ſuppoſes that I ad by under- 
ſtanding, he reaſons very abſurdiy (193): (193) Thank dv 
In theſe words you plainly ſee Socrates's taſte. 2 lang ja- 
He had given over the tudy of natural Philoſophy, / . 7% 
and applied himſelf wholly to the Moral ; and there- 8 
fore was for having all things explained by moral rea- 24, K. 
ſons, and by the ideas of order and perfection. III 
venture to ſay, that his cenſure is no ways to the 
purpoſe. en a Philoſopher has once ſuppoſed 
that an intelligent Being gave motion to matter, 
and digeſted the parts of the univerſe into order, 
he is not obliged to recur to that cauſe for each parti- 
cular effect of nature. He ought to explain the ve- 
getation of plants, the meteors, the light, gravity, 
opacity, fluidity &c. by the action and reaction of 
bodies, by the qualities of elements, by the figure of 
the parts of matter &c. Such is the method of the 
Chriſtian Philoſophers of all ſects. 'Tis a current 
maxim among the Schoolmen, that a Philoſopher 
ought not to recur to God, Non eff Philoſophi recur- 
rere ad Deum : they call ſuch a recourſe the Sanctua- 
ry of ignorance, And indeed what could you ſay 
more abſurd in a treatiſe of Phyſics, than this; that 
ones are hard, fire is hot, and cold freezes the ri- 
vers, becauſe God will have it to be ſo. The Carte- 
ſians themſelves, who make God not only the firſt 
Mover, but the only, continual, and perpetual Mover 
of matter, do not recur to his will and action, when 
they explain the effects of fire, the properties of 
: tne 
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the loadſtone, colours, ſmells &c. they only conſider 

the ſecond cauſes, the motion, figure, and ſituation 

of their particles. So that if the abovementioned 

(194) In the re- remark (194) of Clemens Alexandrinus was founded 
mark [E] quota- only on this diſcourſe of Socrates, it was a very un- 
tion (91). juſt one. Had Anaxagoras not only made no men- 
tion of the divine Underſtanding in explaining many 

Phenomena of nature, but poſitively and formally 

excluded it with reſpect to tome, in this caſe that 

reflection had been juſt. And who knows but that 

he maintained ſomewhere in his works what was af- 

terwards taught by his diſciple Euripides, that God 

only concerns himſelf with great things, and leaves 

(x95) Ter yay the lefler to fortune (195): as if the world were 
4rrvrey H- like a Prætor's tribunal ; de minimis non curat Pretor. 

&, va lng , We have obſerved above (196), that our Philoſopher 
we TIO! 47D? aſcribed ſome effects to chance, and others to neceſ- 
Agri Tov Rp 
Ow. Plutarch. in ſi 


Reipublica ge- Underſtanding only when he could not make appear, 
rende praceptis, that an effect was owing to neceſſity (197). We 
7 4 may ſuppoſe in general that his ſyſtem was not well 
(190) E] digeſted, nor finiſhed. This is what Ariſtotle inſi- 
tation (94). nuates, where he ſpeaks of the firſt Philoſophers who 


rel & oidiy cad, AN ele is Tai N of rhea. 
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198) Ariſtot, re iolxagy wdbos Ayur & Avyorrs (198). We ſhall 

etaphyſ. lib. 1, ſee elſewhere (199), that there are ſome things, 

cap. 4+ P. 646, G. which Anaxagoras did not touch upon, but would, 

Cn. without all doubt, have admitted, had he been put 

Cc. © in mind of them, had any one diſcloſed them to him; 

| and that many ſound doctrines might be deduced 
t from his principles, if well cleared and digeſted. 

I cannot blame Socrates for deſiring ſuch an expla- 
nation of the univerſe as he inſinuates; for could 
any thing be more excellent and curious than to know 
diſtinctly and particularly, why the perfection of 
the ſtructure of the world required that each Planet 
ſhou!d have the figure, magnitude, ſituation and ſwift- 
neſs, which it has, and ſo of the reſt. But ſuch a 
knowledge is not for us mortals ; and it was a piece 
of injuſtice to expect it from Anaxagoras, Had we 
the idea, which God followed in framing the world, 
we might give the explanation Socrates deſired ; but 
without that it is impoſſible. All that the moſt skil- 
ful Philoſophers can ſay thereupon, amounts to this. 
That ſince the earth is round, and placed at ſuch a 
diſtance from the Sun, the beauty and 2 of 
the univerſe required ſuch a figure and ſituation; ſince 
the Author of this vaſt fabric is endowed with an in- 
finite wiſdom. From hence we infer in general, 
that the whole has its due perfection, and that no- 

Why'we cannot thing is amiſs in it. But if we ſhould undertake to 
prove by parti- ſhew, that each part in particular is in the beſt con- 
cular reaſons, dition it can. poſſibly be in, we ſhould infallibly give 


2 very wrong reaſons. We ſhould do like a Peaſant, 


the beſt ſtate it Who, having no notion of a clock, ſhould undertake 
3 be 


to ſhew that the wheel, which he ſees thro' a chink, 
was to be of ſuch a thickneſs, and bigneſs, and pre- 
ciſely placed where it is, becauſe if it h:d been leſs, 
thinner, or placed elſewhere, great inconveniences 
would have happened. He would judge of this ma- 
chine, as a blind man of colours, and, without all 
doubt, argue wretchedly. The Philoſophers are no 
more capable to judge of the fabric of the world, 
than that Peaſant of a clock. 'They underſtand but 
a ſmall portion of it, and are quite ſtrangers to the 
model, deſign, and ends of the Artificer, as well as 
to the reciprocal relation of all the parts. Jf you fay, 
that the earth ought to be round, that it may turn 
the eafier about its axis, one may anſwer, that it 
would be more proper it were ſquare, to the end it 
might turn more ſlowly, and give us longer days. 
Wat could you anſwer to the purpoſe, were you ob- 
liged to ſpecify the inconveniences that would hap- 


ANA 


was, becauſe Anixagoras, who had applied himſelf greatly to that ſtudy, fell into a 
great many miſtakes [S J. What is obſerved concerning the Treatiſe, in which he 


is ſuch as it ought to be; we muſt not 


ſons 


pen. if vx rant Aw ob big ger, or nearer the earth? 
ould Sir Iſaac Newton, who has made ſo many fine 
mathematical and mechanical diſcoveries in the hea- 
vens, affirm, that if things were not ſuch as he ſup- 

ſes them to be, as to their magnitude, diſtance, 
and velocity, the world would be an irregular work, 
ill built, and ill contrived ? Is not the divine Under- 
ſtanding infinite? God has therefore the ideas and 
models of infinite worlds, differing from each other, 
and all perfect, regular, and mathematical, to the 
higheſt degree. Do you imagine he could not draw 
from an earth of a ſquare figure, and nearer Saturn 
ſuch uſes, as would be anſwerable to thoſe of our 
earth? From all this we may conclude, that Socrates 
was in the wrong to expect that Anaxagoras ſhould 
ſhew him by particular reaſons that the preſent ſyſtem 
of the univerſe is the beſt that can be; for God alone 
is capable of proving it in this manner. 

How ſhould we do what Socrates required with 
reſpe& to the univerſe, ſince we cannot do it with 
reſpe& to an animal, after ſo many diſſections, and 


lectures of Anatomy, which have taught us the num- 


ber, firuation, uſe, &c. of its chief organs ? By what 
particular reaſons can it be proved, that the perfection 
of man, and of the univerſe, requires, that we ſhould 
have but two eyes, and thoſe placed as they are , and 
that fix eyes placed round the head would be repug- 
nant both to the ſymmetry of our body and of the 
univerſe ? It may be — pretended, that in 
order to give a man fix eyes round his head, without 
acting contrary to the general, laws of mechanics, 
the other organical parts ought to have been ſo al- 
tered, that a man's body would have been framed 
after another model, and been a quite different ma- 
chine ; but no particular reaſon can be produced for 
this; and all you could ſay would be liable to ob- 
jections as probable as your proofs. We muſt there- 
fore infiſt upon this general reaſon, that the wiſdom 
of the Artificer is infinite, and conſequently the work 
ſcend to 
particulars. which can hardly be attempted without 
turning one's ſelf into ridicule (200). 

However, this diſcourſe of Socrates ſhews that he 
was not a diſciple of Anaxagoras ; for had he been 
his diſciple, he would never have ſtood in need of 
being informed by one, who had read Anaxagoras's 
works, that this Philoſopher held an intelligent being 
to be the cauſe of all things (201). 

[S] Socrates flighted Aſtronomy, becauſe Anaxago- 
ras, who had greatly applied himſelf to that ſtudy, 
fell into a great many miſtakes.) That Socrates's 
thoughts upon this ſubject may appear more plain, I 
ſhall ſet down ſomewhat at length the words of his 
Hiſtorian. © He was of opinion that ſome time 
** ſhould be ſpent in ſtudying Aſtronomy, to know, 
* by the Stars, what a clock it is, what day of the 
“ month, and what ſeaſon of the year; when a 
centinel is to be relieved in the night, when it is 
proper to travel by ſea, and when by land. He 
laid this would be eaſily learned by converſing with 
ſeamen, or ſuch as uſed to hunt in the night time. 
But to endeavour to dive deeper into the matter, 
ſo as to know what Stars have not the ſame de- 
clination ; to attempt the explaining of the differ- 
ent motions of the Planets, and find out their diſ- 
tance from the earth, in what time they make their 
revolutions, and what their influence is, were 
things he by no means approved of; for ſuch ſci- 
ences ſeemed to him quite uſeleſs, not becauſe he 
was unacquainted with them, but by. reaſon they 
took up a man entirely, and diverted him from 
many other uſeful emp!2yments. In a word, he 
was not for ſearching too curiouſly into the won- 
derful art, with which the Gods have framed the 
univerſe, becauſe it is a ſecret beyond the reach of 
human underſtanding ; and beſides, it cannot be 
pleaſing to the Gods, that we ſhould endeavour to 
find out what they have thought fit to conceal 
from us. He was alſo perſuaded that in ſuch high 
ſpeculations men are ſubject to great errors and 
miltakes, like thoſe Anaxagoras fell into, though he 
pretended to be well verſed in * 

„that 


rea- 


(200) See the 
Diſconrs Anato- 
miques de Gui 
ume ,Q 
Phyſician of Pa- 
ris. ö 
(201) Plato in 


Phædone, Pag. 
72, &c. 


664 ; ANA 


ſons of Eclipſes, is very curious, and to be found in the article PERICLES, note [ BJ; 
I muſt not forget, that the Mount Mimas near Clazomenæ, was one of the places from 
whence he uſed to contemplate the Stars (t; much leſs muſt we forget, that his ſub- (# Philoftret, 
lime genius, labour, application, and the many diſcoveries he made, ſerved only to ti. z. —_— 


11) See note 


raiſe new doubts in his mind; for he uſed to complain, that every thing was covered 


lid, 2. Cap. 2. 


(G]near the end with darkneſs (/!) ; and this perhaps was what made him ſay, that all conſiſts in opini- 
{mm Ariſt. Af. ON, and that the objects are whatever we pleaſe to make them, that is, whatever we 


tapbyſ. lib. 


477 v S5. fancy them to be (mm). Though he taught, that the ſoul of man was an aereal being 


( * Theodoret, 


(un), yet he held that it was immortal (o; which honour he would not allow to the 
Ted ged. world, being one of thoſe, who believed that heaven and earth were to periſh (pp); 


(pp) See the je. 


Serm. 5. p.547-and being once aſked, whether the mountains of Lampſacus ſhould one day become part of the by 


(00) Tdem, i 


in Ariftor. lib. 1. 


p. 542. 857 ſea; yes, anſwered he, provided they are not gone to decay before that time (gg). 14 „ 8 
have explained elſewhere (rr) his opinion touching the ſouls of beaſts. It is a great 1 . 


get 


pity he was no friend to Democritus, and that theſe two great men did not concert to- . I. 4 nam, 
er about their hypotheſes ; for the defects of the one might have been corrected by (+) In che ar- 


the perfections of the other; but there paſſed no manner of 1 between 2 
them: Nay Anaxagoras hated Democritus, becauſe the latter refuſed a viſit which the 
former deſired to pay him (5s). Servius, and Sidonius Apollinaris were ſtrangers to ( Diog. La. 
the opinions of Anaxagoras [T]. There are a great many Greek paſſages in the remarks 5 * mum 
upon this article, which ought to pleaſe ſuch as underſtand that language, and like to 

judge of things by the very words of the authors that are quoted; neither have thoſe, 

who are ignorant of the Greek rongue, any reaſon to complain. For beſides that my 

pages on this account will be ſhorter to them, they will find in them a general notion (7) To the . 
of what the Greek texts contain. Let this be faid once for all. Leſt I ſhould be too tele ARCHE. 


prolix in this article, I ſhall refer to another place ( ſome chronological diſcuſſions. 


« that nature. For when he taught, that the Sun 
„ was the ſame thing with fire, he did not reflect, 
„that fire dazzles not the eyes, whereas it is impoſ- 
(202) Xeneph, *©* ſible to bear the Sun-ſhine (202). I ſhall not men- 
De Socrat. Me- tion two other reaſons produced by the Hiſtorian a- 
morab, I. 4. pag. gainſt this doctrine of Anaxagoras ; for they are no 
384. Ihavetol- better than the firſt, and leſs worth mentioning than 
— x Socrates's notion of the Gods, who imagined them 
to be very jealous of their ſecrets, and apt to be 
diſpleaſed with ſuch as curiouſly enquired into them. 
Xenophon's words are as follow. "Oawg M rd, cope- 
view 4 age d dies proganarai, Qporrious Yon gas 
Abreise, ort Ju were arlparoy ur die rao, 
dure ef ig . Stets ar wytire Te grredyra i 
(203) Xenophon o&P1ioa: 8x i ννjẽ'²ꝛ;“ñ; (203). Ariſtotle entertained a 
Tear, lib, 4+ better opinion of the Deity. He owns that if the 
Pe 474+ Gods were ſubject to jealouſy, they would be chiefly 
jealous of this ſublime knowledge, but denies what 
the Poets affirmed of the pretended jealouſy of the 
Gods. His words are very remarkable. Ef d E 
Ti el reinrad xa} TiPuxs Oden To Ju, in; Tours c- 
Pines wrthuge steg, net duguxui; vines Favre; 1g T6- 
kirrebg, & g's T0 Jie Pbonyger dd , view, WANG 
(204) Ariſtor. zr Thy apf ToAAx Cub Ad (204). i. e. 
Metaphyl. lib. 1. ** If the Poets ſay any thing, and the Divinity be 
cap. 2. P. 644, E. “ ſubject to envy, it is probable that it chiefly hap- 
« pens on this account, and that all are unhappy 
* who aſpire above their reach. But the Divinity 
cannot be envious, but, according to the proverb, 
Poets tell many lies. Jed fi aliguid poet di- 
(205) Thus Beſ- cunt, & in naturam divinam cadit invidia, veriſimile 
farion renders gf hac is re maxime accidere, & infelices eſe eos on- 
TT. Arg zes, qui altiora ſe querunt (205). Sed neque divini- 
ropylus renders K | ! ; 
it, qd hac ſuper- #45 invida efſe poteſt, mullaque, ut eft in proverbio, 
flua querunt, See mentiuntur Poete. 
Fonſeca upon [T] Servius and Sidonius Apollinaris were firangers 
. - , to the opinions of Anaxagoras.) The firſt ſays, that 


- 


ANAXANDRIDES, King of Lacedzmon, and ſon to Leo, is the only man of his 


LAUs the Phi- 
olopher, note 
X LA 


he held fire to be the principle of all things (206); (295) Servius in 


wherein he confounds him with Heraclitus: the other, „s- Ec. 6. ver. 


that, like Thales, he maintained water to be the firſt * 
principle. This deprives him of his homæomeries, 
which doctrine Sidonius Apollinaris was well ac- 
quainted with, but aſcribes it, without any ground, 
to Anaximander, as alſo the rarrTpwis, that is, 
that the ſeeds of all things were every where, which 
doctrine was taught by Anaxagoras, and likewiſe by 
Democritus, as Ariſtotle obſerves in the fourth chap- 
ter of the third book of his Phyſics. 


Sed rebus inutile ponit (207). (207) That u 
Principium, dum credit aquis ſubſitere mundum, les. 
Hujus diſcipuli verſa eſt ſententia, dicens, 

Principiis propriis ſemper res quaſque creari, 
Singula qui quoſdam fontes decrevit habere 
LEternum irriguos, ac rerum ſemine plenas. 
Hunc etiam ſequitur, qui gignere cundta putabat 
Hunc aerem, pariterque Deos fic autumat ortos. 
Quartus Anaxagoras Thaletica dogmata ſervat : EP 

3 5 . » © © on. 
Sed divinum animum ſentit gui fecerit orbem (208). in. 3 
15. ver. 81. pa 
151, 152» 


His principles are wrong when he ſuppoſes, 

« The world is made of water. His ſucceſſor 
ls of a diffrent mind; that all things riſe 
From their own principles, that theſe have ſtreams 
For ever running, fill'd with ſeeds of things. 

« A third maintains that all things owe their birth 
Jo air, and that the Gods were thus produc'd. 

* But Anaxagoras retains the doctrine 

„Of Thales, and he adds a Mind divine, 

That form'd the univerſe.” 


Theſe miſtakes have eſcaped the learned Savaro in his 
notes on this Poem of Sidonius Apollinaris. 


country who had two wives at one time (a); which he was not ſo much to be blamed for («) Paifanias, 
as the Ephori, who obliged him to divorce his wife, becauſe ſhe was barren, and marry „r 


another by whom he might have children, 


teſted, that he would never divorce her („%). The Ephori, ſeeing him fixt in this reſo- e wa = 
lution, propoſed to him the marrying of another, without divorcing his firſt wife, in- 


As he was very fond of his wife, he pro- 


er's daughter. 


ſinuating, that if he did not comply with their requeſt, he ſhould repent it. Upon 


this he accepted the ſecond P 
the ſame roof. The new 


ropoſal, but would not ſuffer his two wives to live under 
pouſe was ſoon delivered of Cleomenes, and at the ſame time 


the firſt proved with child. This was a bad piece of news to the domeſtics of the 
other Queen, who therefore ſpread abroad a thouſand ſlanderous reports of her, givin 

out that it was but a ſham to deceive the world with a ſuppoſititious child; which ru— 
mour made ſuch an impreſſion on the Ephori, that when the time of her lying in drew 


33 


near, 


(1) Solin 
7. 3+ 


(b) C 
Herac] 
de Com 
Athen 


b. 374 


(1) C 
racleo 
de Con 
Ather 


P. 37. 
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near, they placed guards about the Queen to prevent their being impoſed upon (ch. fc) The words 
It proved no fiction, for ſhe was delivered of a boy, who. was named Borieüs Nog 1 


might be tranſ- 


long after ſhe was brought to bed of twins; whereof the one was the brave King Leo“ lated fo as to 
nidas, who died ſo mop at the Streights of Thermopylæ, and the other was cal! mate — ſenſe, 


22 led Cleombrotus (d). The 


cond wife's ſon had ſcarce common ſenſe; whereas Dorieũs ſelves were the 


and Cleombro- ſurpaſſed in every thing all thoſe of his age. Nevertheleſs his pretenſions, viz. that —— — 2 


tus were not 


born at one greater regard ſhould be paid to merit than to birth - right, were rejected, and Cleome- 


birth. ? 
(e) Ex Herodoti 


nes, according to the laws of the country, called to the crown he no ways deſerved (e). 


lib. 5. cap. 39, Anaxandrides was more favoured by fortune, with reſpect to the Tegeates, than any 
& ſeq. See allo of his predeceſſors had been; for in his reign the Lacedæmonians began to conquer 


Pauſanias, lib. 


pag. 24. chem (f), that is, about the ſixtieth Olympiad [A]. Plutarch gives us a collection of 
(f/) Paufanias, the Apophthegms of Anaxandrides among thoſe of the Lacedæmonians. The ſup- 


odorus, 


fb, 1. cap. 67, Plement to Moreri's Dictionary is full of miſtakes with reſpect to this ſubje& [B. 


[4] In his reign the Lacedemonians began to con- 
uer the Tegeates, that is, about the both Olympiad.] 
is obſerved by Hiſtorians, that the Tegeates were 
not vanquiſhed by the Lacedæmonians, before the 
latter had removed to their city the bones of Oreſtes, 
who was buried at Tegea ; which tranſlation happen- 
ed in the 58th Olympiad. Priſcorum autem teſtantur 
molem etiam Oreſlis ſuprema, ci jus ofſa Olympiads 
quinquageſima & oflava Tegee inventa à Spartanis 
| oraculo monitis diſcimus impleſſe longitudinem cubito- 

(1) Solinus, I. 1. um ſepter (1). 1.6. © The remains of Oreſtes prove 

P- 9+ * the bulk of the ancients, whoſe bones being found 
* inthe 58th Olympiad at Tegæa by the Spartans, who 
« were admoniſhed by an Oracle, we learn to have been 
« fall ſeven cubits long.“ Tis further known, that 
Cleomenes, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Anaxandrides, 
was exhorted to wage war with Polycrates, Tyrant 

(2) Plutarch. u of Samos (2), who died an unhappy death in the ſe- 

Abe. P cond year of the 64th Olympiad (3). I do not take 

2 dus ag notice, that Cleamenes had reigned a conſiderable 

4. mundi time, when the deſcendants of Piſiſtratus were ob- 

3428. liged to leave Athens, which happened about the 

(4) Idem, a4 67th Olympiad (4). Moreri ſhould not have ſaid, 

ann. mand 3440. that it is uncertain in what time Anaxandrides lived, 
nor that the Ephori obliged him to divorce his firſt 
wife, nor that his eldeſt ſon by his firſt wife was cal- 
led Dorceus ; Dorieus he ſhould have called him. 
I take no notice of his omiſſions, which, are pretty 
conſiderable. I muſt not forget to acquaint my rea- 
ders, that it is no eaſy matter to reconcile Solinus 
and Herodatus in point of Chronology. Solinus 
places the tranſlation of the boges of Oreſtes 1a the 

8th 

8 — Lacedzmonians had already obtained ſeveral vic- 

Gran Erik tories over the Tegeates, alter that tranſlation, when 
Crœſus defired their, friendſhip; which be did be- 
fore his expedition again Cytus, and this happened 

(6) See Calviſuis about the end of the 36th Olympiad (6). How then 

ad annum mnndi can we reconcile Solinus's Chronology with that of 

3398. Herodotus? But however that be, More had no 

a reaſon to lay, that it is uncertain in what time 
Anaxandrides reigned, deen Fen gigs tells us, that 

„ he reigned in the time of Ctœſus (7). 

445 "54 ny (8157 be Supplement to Moreri's Didtiagary is ull 
of miſtakes with reſpett to this ſubjet.] To Mo. 
reri's three miſtakes, juſt now mentioned, I add 
thoſe of his continuator. I, 'Tis falſe that Anaxan- 
drides was the ſon of Eurycrates the ſecond : he was 


— 3. his grand-child (8), and ſon to Leo. II, Tis not 
3. 


Olympiad. But, according to Herodotus (5), 


true, that Anaxandrides took the city of Tegea, be- 
fore the bones of Oreſtes were removed from thence. 
Fortune did not begin to frown upon the Tegeates 
before they were removed ; how r could 
their city be taken ? Is not the taking of the Capi- 
tal attended with the total ruin of ſuch little Repub- 
lies? III, Glycas (9) did not make his entry into Te- (9) It mould be 
gea in company with the viftorious Anaxandrides : he £ychas, as before, 
went into it, as men uſe, in time of peace, to go 
into the cities of the neighbouring States. IV, Te 
was not he who diſcovered the tomb of Oreſtes, an 
took up his bones; he only related on his return to 
Lacedæmon, that he believed Oreſtes to be buried 
at a Smith's in Tegea, For the Smith had told him, 
that as he was digging a well in the court of hi 
houſe he had diſcovered a tomb of ſeven cubits, ani 
found, in opening it, that the perſon whoſe tomb it 
was, had been of that fize, Lychas concluded, that 
it was the tomb of Oreſtes, becauſe the Oracle had 
foretold, that his tomb would be diſcovered at Tegea, 
in a place where two. winds were driven with vio- 
lence, and the repreſentation of a battle was to be 
ſeen with wounds upon wounds. He applied this 
to the Smith's bellows, hammer, and anvil, He on- 
ly made this conjecture, and imparted it to his Su- 
periors, who thereypon baniſhed a criminal, The 
ctiminal retired to Tegea, hired of the Smith the 
place where the tomb had been diſcovered, took up 
the bones of Oreſtes, and brought them to Lacedz- 
mon. V. 'Tis falſe, that the Oracle ſaid, that to mak 
this tranſlation, the winds, the — and the ſtrut 
were to be removed with the plague and ruin of men. 
Herodotus, who is quoted in the Supplement, fays no 
ſuch thing. VI, There was no need to remove all 
theſe things in order to find out the tomb of Ore- 
ſtes ; for it was not under the forge, but in a court, 
where the ſmith had been digging a well. VII, 
The toar was not at an end, as ſoon as the bones of 
that Prince were. interred at Lacedæmon. All, that 
Herodotus ſays, is, that from that time forth the La- 
cedæmonians got the better of the Tegeates in all 
the wars they waged with them. Ard rovred roy x- 
you dae Lcd RANAWY, TOAND XATUTY TYPE rd re- 
Atpow by iyorro ol Axia uno rick (10). VIII, Hence it (10) Herod. I. 1, 
is falſe, that the Tegeates were entirely ſubdued by cap. 68, 
the Lacedzmonians, as ſoon as the bones of Oreſtes 
were buried at Lacedæmon. IX, There was no oc- 
caſion to quote Plutarch, for he makes no mention of 
any thing advanced in this article, 


ANAXANDRIDES, a comic Poet, born at Camirus [A] in the Iſle of Rhodes, 
flouriſhed about the 10ſt Olympiad [B]; and was the firſt, if we give credit to Suidas, 
wha brought upon the ſtage love-adventures, and the misfortunes which befal you 


Women 


ter the loſs of their virginity (a). (4) 
ry as thoſe of ſuch unhappy maids were not introduced upon the ſtage before the , worjurn. 
u 


1 could be eaſily perſuaded, that fo nice (+) Tears # 


ndredth Olympiad ; but I cannot think, that the introducing of love-adventures is of Sud. 
(b) Chameleon fo late a date. Anaxandrides was a man of a proper ſize, and noble aſpe&t; he took 
Gees, 1-5 great care of his hair, and wore rich clothes, his uſual garment bags purple gown 


de Comadia, apud 
p. 374. 


| Born at Camirus (1).) Suidas agrees in this 
8 8 but at the ſame time inſinuates, 
de Coma dia, apud that Authors were not unanimous in this, but divid- 
Arhen, lib. 9. ed in their opinions; ſome of them holding him to 
n be a Colophonian, and others to be a Rhodian, 
[B] He flouriſhed about the 101/t Olympiad.] The 
anonymous Author of the Olympiads agrees in this 


Acheo, lib, 9. fringed With gold (5), But ſuch an equipage did-not become a Poet, 


e affected pomp 
and 


with Suidas ; and as the latter obſerves, that Anaxan- 


drides was at the Olympic games of Philip King of (2) Diog. Laert. 


Macedon, he gives us a matter of fact which fixes in Platens, I. 3. 
this age of Anaxandrides. Beſides it is well known, num. 26, edit. 
chat this Poet abuſed Plato (2), and ſome of his Co- {79% .. 
medies are quoted by Ariſtotle (3). He muſt there- 24,,,. lib. 3. 
fore have flouriſhed in the time mentioned by Suidas. gap, 1a. 


. 
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went to the appointed place on horſebac 


(e) Sud. fection, for he won the prize but ten times (e); whereas we 
lays quoted, (ſee in the Notes the reflection of Athenæus) bs, and he wrote in all 
(f) dem, — ve vs The Athenians condemned him to be ſtarv 
yernment BJ. Perhaps 


the name of the other. 


| * See in the remarks tht reflection of Athenens.) 
(4) Athen. I. 9. After quoting a verſe (4) out of the ereus of Anax- 
Pape 373+ andrides, a piece not much valued, he takes an op- 
portunity of mentioning what J have cited out of 
Chameleon, and then asks, with ſome ſurprize, 
how the Tereus, and ſuch other pieces of the ſame 
Poet, as had not carried the prize, came to be pre- 
ſerved ? He might have found the ſolution of his 
difficulty in the very words of Chamzleon, which 
plainly inſinuate, that Anaxandrides uſed only in his 
old age to vent upon his performances the indigna- 
tion which the judgment of ſpectators had raiſed. 
He had therefore ſpared ſeveral of his vanquiſhed 
Comedies, before old age had made him peeviſh and 
moroſe. Idan ixola se ror awd ror ig 
(s) 1dem, ibid. doo noAuiray rolg SraTaxi; As To dg (5)- 1. e. He 
5. 374. « deſtroyed ſeveral beautiful Plays, being angry with 
« the audience, thro' the peeviſhneſs of old age.” 
[D] The Athenians condemned him to death for 
cenſuring their government.) In one of his Come- 
dies he inſerted this verſe : 


N iC dau 3 e edle puta. 
That is, The City would have it ſo, that City 
« which has no regard to laws.” 


Wherein he had only altered a word in the following 
verſe of Euripides, 


(e) Evripid. ver. H orie iche 1 wen eds fn (6). 


5, inter incerta, N 
— Barneſn. That is, Nature, which hearkens to no laws, 
« would have it ſo,” 


See Euſtratius on the tenth chapter of the ſixth and 
ſeventh books of Ariſtotle's morals. Ovid is thought 
to have mentioned this puniſhment of Anaxandrides 
in the following diſtich of his Poem againſt Ibis, 
ver. 5233 


Utque parum ſtabili qui carmine lefit Athenas 
Inviſus pereas deficiente cibo. 


« O may'{t thou hated ſtarve like him, whoſe tongue 
„% With wretched verſe could his ownAthens wrong. 


LE] Perhaps the Comic Poet Alexandrides is only a 
miſtake of the Tranſcribers.) This is Caſaubon's o- 


GANAXIMANDER, a famous Greek Philoſopher, and the author of ſeveral im- 
portant diſcoveries [A], was born at Miletus in the third year of the forty ſecond 
Olympiad, and flouriſhed in the time of Polycrates tyrant of Samos (a). He was the 


(a Di Laert. . 
8 
manari 


[A] The author of F ant important diſcoveries.) 
(i) Suidas, He demonſtrated the Compendium of Geometry (1); 
and was 175 to 3 * my meg of that ſci- 

Strabo,1. 1. ence (2). He was the who publi a geogra- 

(0 — phical table, as appears from Laertius, who affirms, 
957 in the goth that he deſigned the circumference of the ſea and land. 
mpiad; In the 58th Olympiad (3) he diſcovered the obliquity 
237 an error, of the Zodisck, by which means, as Pliny obſerves 
(4) L. 2. c. 8. (4), be opened the gates of things. Obliquitatem ej u. 
intellexifſe, hoc eft, rerum fores aperuiſſe, Anaxi- 

mander Milgfus traditur primus Olympiade guingua- 

gefima oftlaova. He invented the Gnomen, and ſet up 


ANA 


and grandeur to ſuch a degree, that bing once engaged to read a Poem at Athens, he 
, and rehearſed 

that poſture. Such a behaviour renders probable what is further ſaid of him, viz. that 

he was extremely grieved when his pieces did not carry the prize (c). He never uſed 

like other Poets, to poliſh or correct them, that th 

better condition; he ſent them to the Grocers of that time, 1 wrap up pepper and cinna- ta 

＋ mon (d). Such a moroſe and ſpiteful humour againſt the ſpectators occaſioned the loſs 


of ſeveral fine comedies. However it muſt needs have often given way to paternal af. 6. 4 


the Comic Poet Alexandrides is only a miſtake of the 
Tranſcribers [E], and we might ſubſtitute our Anaxandrides wherever we meet with 


andrides. See his Treatife of The Je of Rbodet, (13) 


part of his performance in 


» (c)"On 17 
de 
Y bis ad u 
VeTcy Xara. 
Tv, Cham, 
Heracleotes, lib. 
Comæ dia, 
apnd Athen. I. 9. 
P. 374. 


might enter the liſts again in 


nd above twenty of his 


for cenſur ing their go- 


pinion (7), and the reaſon he produces is this; that (7) caſaub. 5 
Suidas no where mentions Alexandrides, and that the ben. lib. 6. 
ſame piece (8), which is aſcribed to Alexandrides in (ß Kaf- 
the eleventh book of Athenzus (9) is quoted under Mo buns. | 
the name of Anaxandrides in his fourteenth book (10). (9) Cap. 2. pag, 
Caſaubon adds a third reaſon. Pollux, in the fixth 450. 
chapter of the ninth book, quotes the Anchiſes of (10) CP. 20, 
Alexandrides, and it is certain that Anaxandrides wrote 8 8 
a piece bearing that title; for it is quoted by Athe - 
nzus in the 18th chapter of the fixth book (11). 
Meurſius is quite of Cafaubon's opinion, and aſcribes 
to Anaxandrides the ewo or three dramatic pieces, 
which, in the editions of Athenæus, are aſcribed to 
Alexandrides ; and the Helena (12) and Piſander too (12) Suidzs in 
(13), which in Suidas paſs under the name of Alex- Frys ws 
em in 
p. 87. Voſhus is of the ſame opinion (14). So that (x,) — 
according to this account, which is probable enough, Poeric Grad, ® 
there are no fewer than thirty pieces of Alexandrides P- 49+ 
quoted. Meurfius knew nothing of his Theſeus, 
which Diogenes Laertius quotes (15). Authors are (15) Diog, La- 
in a like confuſion with relation to one AnaxAanDRi- ert. lib. 3. num. 
pes of Delphi. The Scholiaſt upon Euripides (16) * Alceſia 


(11) Page 26;, 


quotes him, * 5 Ae, where he mentions ;,: 
the puniſhment inflicted upon Apollo, for killing the 
ſerpent Python, which was to ſerve Admetus as a 
hired ſervant. Plutarch quotes him (17) *Anchavdþidn (17) Plutarch. 
ape, where he ſpeaks of the money which Ly- in Lyſandro, p. 
ſander depoſited in the temple of Delphi. He men- 443- 
tions elſewhere (18) one Anaxandrides in ſpeaking of 718) Plut. a 
the times, in which the Prieſteſs of Delphi deliver- t. Raman, 
ed her Oracles. At firſt ſhe delivered them but once P. 292- 
a year, and a long time after once a month. It is 
very probable, that Plutarch has quoted in both 
places one and the ſame Author, and that the ſame 
is mentioned by the Scholiaſt upon Euripides. We muſt 
now en — * his name was Alexandrides or 
Anaxandrides. Voſſius is quite at a loſs (19) what to o v 
think of it. The work * in — Nollection A — 
of Proverbs, publiſhed by Andreas Schottus from ap · 502+ 
manuſcript of the Vatican Library, ought, without 
all doubt, to be aſcribed to the ſame Anaxandrides. 
It treats of the ſacrileges committed in the temple 
of Delphi, Hl rey cvantirrer ir AxAPoi; arabnuad ror, 
and was compoſed by one Anaxandrides. He relates 
a ſtory, which gave riſe to the Greek proverb Arges 

vet, va ui Rea, i. e. Take the upper part, and 
„you“ be ſure of the middle.” See Voſlius's Greek 
Hiſtorians, pag. 320. 
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ſon 


the firſt in an open place at Lacedzmon (5). He (7) Laert. 
ſound out the uinoctial Solſtices and Horologies 

(6). He framed Horoſcopes to denote the Tropics (6) guldas. 
and ZEquinoxes (7). From hence Salmaſius (8) ob- (5) Laert. 
ſerves, that the uſe of his dial was only to delineate (8) Plinian, Ex- 
the Tropic and Æquinoctial Points. And that they tat. in Sf 
did not ſerve to diſtinguiſh the hours or twelve parts 
of the day, he proves from this conſideration, that the 
very name du in that ſenſe, or the diviſion of the 
day into twelve equal parts, was not known till a 
long time after, — tells us likewiſe, that he 
formed a Sphere. . | 


Lives of the Phi- 


edit. 1687. 
(% Suidas, 


meolodos. Lleęl rd aimravay ; Of the Sphere, 


(+, Laert, wiſe another Anaximander a Mileſian, who 


[B] We ſpall give an account of bis Philoſophy in 
the note.) He ſuppoſed a certain infinite firſt matter, 
which * gt not define to .be either air, or nor, 

Laertins, Or earth, to be the ſole principle of the univerſe (9). 
2 de Pla- That the celeſtial bodies and infinite worlds, — 
cit. Philoſ. 1. 1. made of it by ſecretion ; and that generation and cor - 
85 8 ruption proceeded from their moving circularly to- 
Fake. 1. c. 6. gether from eternity. He aſſerted alſo, that the ge- 
nerative principles of heat and cold being ſeparated, 
when this world was made, a certain ſphere of fire 
firſt aroſe, and encompaſſed the air, which ſurrounds 
the earth, as the bark doth a tree. This being af- 
terwards broken and divided into ſmaller ſpherical 
(10) Plut. S bodies formed the Sun, Moon, and Stars (10). He 
Euſeb. de Prep, held alſo, that the firſt animals were generated in 
8. 8. See the which they were defended ; which, after further 
— grow, becemicg more dry, and cracking, they iſ- 
. 18, 19. aed forth, but lived only a ſhort time (11). That 
(1) Plurarch. men were at firſt generated in the bellies of fiſhes, 
de Placit. Phile and being there nouriſhed till they grew ſtrong, and 

„ 619. + were able to ſupport themſelves, they were after- 
wards caft out upon dry land. And the reaſon of 
this ſtrange opinion with regard to the original of 
mankind was, becauſe other animals ſoon after their 
birth betake themſelves to their food ; but man alone 
in his infancy needs to be nurſed up for a conſiderable 
time, and therefore could not be preſerved at firſt in 
any other manner (12). From Anaximander's mak- 
eb. al ſupra, ing this univerſal principle of his infinite, ſome late 
and in Sympos. Writers, and even Clemens Alexandrinus (13) among 
I. 8. Quaſt. 9. the ancients, have erroneouſly inferred, that y this 
(13) 8 he meant a God, according to the true notion of him, 
5 HP. p. 19. or an infinite mind, the efficient cauſe of the uni- 
(14) Se cud- Verſe, and not ſtupid matter (14). But it is evident, 
worth's Intellec- that the Gods, whom he acknowledged, owed the 
al Syſtem, p. original alſo to that infinite matter, from which he 
0 ſuppoſed all things to be ſecreted, and into which 

they would return ; for he held the Gods to be ge- 

nerated, riſing and vaniſhing again in long periods 
of time; and that therefore there were innumerable 
worlds. Anaximandri autem opinio eft, natives efſe 
| Dees, longis intervallis orientes occidenteſque, #0- 

(15) Cicero, de que innumerabiles eſſe mundos (15). He aſſerted, that 
Natar. Deor. I. 1. the heavens conſiſt of cold and heat mixed (16); that 
(16) Stobæus, the Stars are globous, and conſiſt of air full of fire, 
aley, P. reſpiring flames at ſome certain part, and moved by 
the circles and ſpheres, in which they inhere (17); 
which aſſertion was borrowed from him by Ariftotle. 
That the Sun is ſeated the higheſt, the Moon next. 
and then the fixed Stars and Planets (18). That the 
circle of the Sun is twenty eight (Theodoret ſays 
twenty fix) times greater than the earth, having a 
hollow circle about it like a chariot wheel, full of 
fire ; in one part whereof is a mouth, at which the 
fire is ſeen as out of the hole of a flute, which is the 


(18) Idem. 


(6) dle plic. der. 


. and 


ſon of Praxiades (0), who is cor ruptly called by ſome writers Praxidamus (c). He was (5) 14. ibid. 
country man (d), companion, and kinſman (e) of Thales, and was likewiſe his diſciple and 4 
ſucceſſor in the propagation of his doctrine (/). 


loſophy in the note [BJ. He adviſed the Lacedæmonians to abandon their city and 1 
houſes, and to lie armed in the open field, foretelling an earthquake, which demoliſhed ( Sabo, . 1. 


Evangel. lib. 1. moiſture, and encompaſſed with certain thorny barks, | 


667 
6 (b) 1d. ibid. 


Strom. I. 1. 


We ſhall give an account of his Phi- (4 Cicero Acad: 


and 14. 


the whole city, and broke off part of the mountain Taygetus (g). It is faid, that as ( Cicero 4. 
he was ſinging, the boys uſed to ridicule him, upon which he faid, we muſt learn to ,n, 
60% See Stanley's ſing better for their ſakes. Anaximenes and Parmenides were his auditors (þ). 


at. ay 
r 


lofophers, Pare . lodorus the Athenian in his Chronicles quoted by Laertius obſerves, that he was ſixty 
c. 1. p. 61. 24 four years old in the ſecond year of the fifty 


eighth Olympiad, and died ſoon after. 


He wrote ſeveral books, particularly one wee} vrrws (i), that is, Of Nature. This pro- 
bably is that intended by Laertius, who tells us, that he digeſted his opinions into 
Commentaries, which book fell into the hands of Apollodorus the Athenian. Tie 


and ſeveral other works. 
Was an Hiſtorian (T). 


There was hke- 


Sun, _ in bigneſs with the earth (19). That the (15) Plut. 4+ 
caufe of the Sun's eclipſe is the ſtopping that hole in Placit. Phil. a, 
the midſt, out of which the fire iſſues. That the 2 21 
circle of the Moon is twenty nine times greater than 

the earth, and is like a chariot wheel, having a hol- 

low orb in the midſt full of fire like the Sun, and 

oblique, breathing fire out at one part as out of a 

tunnel, That the eclipſe of the Moon happens ac- 

cording to her converſions, when the mouth, out of 

which the fire iſſues, is ſtopp'd (20). That the Moon (45) idem 43 
hath a light of her own, but very thin and languid 24, 17. 
(21) ; and ſhines from the light, which ſhe borrows (21) Id. 2. 28. 
from the Sun (22). Which two aſſertions, as Mr. (2a) Laerr. 
Stanley obſerves, are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, that 

it is the opinion of ſeveral learned Writers, that hoth 

are true (23). With regard to Meteors Anaximander (23) See Eraſm: 
affirmed, that the wind is a fluxion of the air, when Reinholdus in 
the moſt ſubtle and liquid parts of it are put in mo- Theoricas Parba- 
tion, or reſolved by the Sun (24). That thunders, _ — ts 
lightnings, preſters, and whirlwinds are cauſed by — Phil. 3. 7. 
the wind incloſed in a thick cloud, which by reaſon 

of its lightneſs breaks forth with violence: the 

ture of the cloud occaſions the noiſe, and the vu. 

ſion by the reaſon of the blackneſs cauſes a flaſhing 

light (25). Seneca repreſents this hypotheſis in 25 14 
ſtronger ay 41 * Anaximander aſcribed all to — ty 
« wind. Thunder, ſays he, is the ſound of a break- (26) Narr. 

« ing cloud. Why is it unequal ? Becauſe the break- ol, a. c. 18. 
« ings are n er Why doth it thunder in a clear 

% day? Becauſe even then the wind breaks thro' the 

* thick and dry air. Why does it ſometimes thunder 

« and not lighten? Becauſe the thinner and weaker 

„ ſpirit is able to make a flame, but not a ſound. 

« What is lightning? The agitation of the air ſe- 

« vering itſelf, and ruſhing down, diſcloſing a faint 

„fire. What is thunder? The motion of a piercing 

„thick ſpirit.” Anaximandrus omnia ad ſpiritum re- 

tulit. Tonitrua, . inquit, ſunt nubis idtæ ſonus. 

Quare inægualia ſunt ? quia & ipſe ius inequalis 

eſt. QAuare & ſereno tonat ? quia tunc quoque per 

craſſum & ficcum atra ſpiritus profiliit. At guare ali- 

quando non fulgurat & non tonat ? quia tenuior & 

infirmior ſpiritus, qui in flammam non valuit, in ſo- 

num valuit. Quid eft ergo ipſa fulguratio? aeris 

diducentis ſe corruentiſque jafatio ; languidum ig- 

nem, nec exiturum aperiens. Yuid eft fulmen ? atri- 

oris denſioriſque ſpiritus curſus. He affirmed, that 

all things are ſo ordered, that ſome influence deſcends 

from the zther upon inferior things. So fire ſounds 

being forced hap cold clouds, When it breaks, 

then it ſhines ; the ſmaller flames produce lightnings, 

the greater thunder. 8 ait, omnia iſta 

fic fieri, ut ex ethere aligua vis in inferiora deſten- 

dit. Ita ignis impactus nubibus frigidis ſonat. At 

cum illas interſtindit, fulget ; & minor vis ignium (27) 14. I. a. c 
fulgurationes facit, major fulmina (27). T. 19. | 


GFANAXIMENES, an eminent Greek Philoſopher, was born at Miletus, and the 
( Laertius, = ſon of Euriſtratus (a) ; he was the friend (þ), ſcholar (c), and ſucceſſor of Anaximan- 
His Philoſophy was very little different from that of his maſter, for he held air 
(c) Cicero Ae, to be the firſt principle, and infinite (d); but that the things which aroſe out of it were (% Laert. Arid. 
Plin, 11 finite, and ſhould at laſt be reſolved into it again. He ſuppoſed all things were gene- 2 2 

rated by a ſucceſſive condenſation and rarefaction of this air; the earth, water and fire gaep.1.2. See 
being firſt produced out of it, and then the other parts of the univerſe. 
that motion was from all eternity 3 that the Sun gained its heat from the ſwiftneſs of its 


He held alſo, fg. HP. 


courſe, 


— 5 
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courſe, and that the air held the world together in the ſame manner as the ſoul, (which 
he ſappoſed to be air alſo,) did the human frame (e). He does not —_ to deny the (.) Plurarch, in 
exiſtence of Gods, bur he was ſo far from allowing them to have formed the world, 8% 92nd Eu- 


that he believed them likewiſe to have taken their riſe from the air (). We ſhall give 2 _— 


LL 1. c. 
ſome further account of his Phyſiology in the note [AH]. Euſebius tells us, that he 5; 394 % Pl 


flouriſhed in the ſecond year of the fifty ſixth Olympiad ; bur Suidas ſays he lived in 1 

the 55th Olympiad at the taking of Sardis, when Cyrus conquered Crœſus; fo that the % N 

account of Apollodorus in Laertius, which aſſerts that he was born in the ſixty third « 2. 
(>) Laerds. Olympiad, is erroneous (g). Some likewiſe affirm that he heard Parmenides (). He R * 
00 L. 2. c. 76. uſed Ionic dialect plain and unaffected. Pliny (i) calls him the inventor of Gnomo- Heer, Part 2, 
(#) Stanley, e nicks: but this perhaps is a miſtake for Anaximander. There are two epiſtles of his * 


687. 
ſupra. extant in Laertius [B]. Anaxagoras and Diogenes Apollonites were his auditors (c). l 


[4] #e ſhall give ſome further account of his Phy well when it is moiſt as when it is dry, and is ſhaken 


frology in the note.) Plutarch having delivered by thoſe great pieces of it, which fall upon it. Hence 
opinion of this Philoſopher and of Anaximander ob- it is, that earthquakes happen either in a dry ſeaſon, 


ſerves, that they were both extremely miſtaken in ſup- or during great rains. It is broken by the former, and 
being moiſten'd by exceflive ſhowers divides aſunder. 


poſing the world to have been generated from matter 

only, withont any efficient cauſe ; fince matter of 

itſelf is able to produce nothing, any more than a 

veſſel can be made out of a maſs of ſilyer, without 

(1) De Placit. the help of an Artificer (1). Anaximenes beld, that 
Philo. l. 1. c. 3. the external ſaperficies of the heayens is formed of 
= Univ, Hit. earth (2). That the Stars are of a fiery ſubſtance, in- 
(2 . ib. Viſible, earthly bodies being intermixt with them ; and 
2, 11. that they are inherent, as nails in a cryſtal. That 
( 3) Ibid. 2. 23. they are forced back by the thick reſiſting air (3), 
and move not above {or under) but about the earth 

(4) Laert. (4). That the Sun is flat as a plate, and of a fiery 
- — abi ſubſtance (5). That the figns of Aa oy and Winter 
4, 3. #9*., come not by the Moon, but by the Sun only (6). 
(6) Hem, . That the = is eclipſed, when the mouth, from 
(7) 1dem, 2. 24. Which his heat iſſues, is cloſed (7). That the Moon 
is likewiſe of a fiery narure, and is eclipſed, when 
the mouth, out of which iſſues her heat, is ſtopp'd 

(8) Idem, 2. 29. (8). With regard to Meteors he affirmed, that the 
| clouds are formed by a condenſation of air; rain by 
condenſation of the clouds, out of which it is ſqueen - 

ed; ſnow of rain congealed in falling; and hail of 

(9) 14. 3. . the ſame contracted by a cold wind (9). Concerning 
thunder, lightning, &c. he maintained the opinions 


He called the contraftion and condenſation of mat- 
ter, Cold ; the laxation and rareneſs of it, Heat; 
from whence a man breathes out of his mouth both hot 
and cold. His breath compreſs'd by his lips and con- 
dens'd is cold; but breathed out with an open mouth 
is hot by reaſan of the rareneſs (15). 


(15) Plutarch. de 
[ There are two Epiſtles of his extant in Laer- primo rigid. 


tins.) We ſhall give them in the tranſlation of the 
learned Mr. 2 % Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 
f 


„Thales having lived happily even to old age, 
* ended his days unfortunately. One night going 
« out of his houſe, as he uſed, with his maid, to 
% contemplate the Stars, gazing and not taking heed 


to the place, he lighted upon a precipice and fell 


% down. This was the fate of the Mileſian Aſtro- 
% nomer. But let us, who were his auditors, pre- 


„ ſerve the memory of the perſon, and our fons and 
% auditors after us. Let us ſtill retain his ſayings, 
* and begin all our diſcourſes with Thales.“ The 
other Epiſtle was as follows. Anaximenes to Py- 
* thagoras. You are more adviſed than we, who 
„leaving Samos for Crotona live there in quiet. The 
« Zacides prove injurious to others, and the Mileſi- 


(10) See bis ar- of Anaximander (10) ; to which he added the compari- © ans want not Tyrants of their own chooſing. The 
ticle note [B]. ſon of the ſea, which ſhines when it is broken with © — Media is likewiſe terrible to us, but would 
(11) Ge Stanley, dars (11). He held, that the rainbow is fonmed © not be ſo, ſhould we pay him tribute. The Ionians 


ub by a reflection of the ſun-· beams upon a thick cloud, * are reſolved to war with the Medes for the general 
7 Plut. „es which not being able to penetrate it are refrated up- liberty ; and if they fight, we have no hope of 
4, 3-5 


ſupra, „ it (12). That earthquakes proceed from the rare - „ ſafety. How then can Anaximenes perplexed with 

— = 3- "5* neſs and dryneſs of the earth, one being cauſed by “ fear of death and flavery apply his mind to cele- 
ind Seneca, Exceſſive heat, the othe ceſlive cold « ſtiaþ ſpeculations ? 

7. and Seneca, exceſſive heat, the ther by exceſhve cold (13). © ſtiaþ ſpeculations But you are coveted by the Cro- 

Natur, Queſt, This is further explained by Ariſtotle (14), who tells © tonians and all the Italians. Auditors come to you 

L 6. c. 10. us, that Anaximenes held, that the earth breaks, as “ as far as from Sicily.” 


&ANAXIMENES the ſon of Ariſtocles of Lampſacus, an Orator, was the diſ- 
ciple of Diogenes the Cynick, and of Zoilus of Amphipolis, the railer againft Homer. 
He was Preceptor to Alexander of Macedon, and followed him to the wars. When 
the King was incenſed againſt the people of Lampſacus, becauſe they had taken the 
our of the Perſians, and threatened them with grievous puniſhments, he circumvented 

im after the following manner. The people being in danger of loſing their wives, 
children and country, ſent Anaximenes to intercede for them. Alexander knowing the' 
_ Cauſe of his coming, ſwore by the Gods, that he would do the very reverſe of what he 
deſired of him. Upon this Anaximenes ſaid to him, Grant me the favour, O King, to 
enſlave the wives and children of the people of Lampſacus, to burn their temples, and lay their 
city even with the ground. Alexander not being able to evade this ſtratagem, or coun- 
ter-plot it, and being held down by the obligation of his oath, pardoned Lampſacus 
againſt his will. Anaximenes revenged himſelf on his enemy Theopompus the ſon of 
Damoſtratus after a very cunning but very odious manner. For as he was a Sophiſt, 
and could imitate the ſtyle of Sophiſts, he wrote a book againſt the Athenians and La- 
cedæmonians, carefully framing a railing ſtory, and ſetting the name of Theopompus 
to 1t, ſent it to thoſe cities. Hence aroſe an univerſal hatred of Theopompus . 
out all Greece. Anaximenes is faid to be the inventor of ſpeaking ex tempore (a). 

FANCHARANUS or DE ANCHARANO (PETER) an eminent Civilian of 

the fourteenth Century, and author of ſeveral works [A], was born at Bologna in 


Italy. 


(4) Suidas. 


| " [4] Author of ſeveral works, Commentaria in ſex 


| | Lecture upon the Clementines ;” with the Additi- 
Libre; Decretalium; i. e. Commentaries upon 


| 6 Books n d n 2 of Cathar. Pariel and others, at Lyons fol. 154 

5 ooks of the Decretals;“ with the Scholia of and 1553. Seladæ Quaſtiones amnium preftanti 
4 & = * Codecha and John de Monteferrato, at Bononia in e — tres tomos Ven e, Le. 
col. 1239. fol. 1381 (1). Leaura" ſuper Clunentina: i i. e. A * Select Qgeſtions from all the beſt Civilians digeſted 
| "E402 46 3 af | . 40 


4 
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(2) Idem 
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Italy, and deſcended from the illuſtrious family of the Farneſes. Beſides his uncom- 

mon knowledge in the Civil Law, he was extremely converſant in Philoſophy and po- 

litical affairs, and maſter of a noble eloquence. Theſe qualifications raiſed him a pro- 

digious reputation, and gave him a great authority among his own countrymen. He was 

likewiſe in high eſteem with the Princes of Italy, and applied to by many divers cities and 

univerſities (a). He ſtudied chiefly under Baldus, whoſe intimate friendſhip he gained, . 0udin. c. 
and who inſtrufted him in the moſt abſtruſe parts of the Civil Law. He read public g. C, 
Lectures upon the law at firſt in Padua, and afterwards at Bologna, in conjunction with tom. 3. Sc. ” 
Bartholomew Salicetus, with the greateſt applauſe of his auditors. He flouriſhed about 
1380, and the following years; for in May 1382 Salicetus, who was his contemporary, 

began his Commentaries in IX Libros Codic. (b) at Bologna. Our author died there (u) dem, ibid. 
about the year 1410, and was buried in the church of St. Benedict (c); though ſome («John Fichard, 
writers pretend, that he lived till 1497, which they infer from his epitaph [BJ]. But * 
this is evidently a miſtake, ſince the manuſcript of his Lecture upon the Clementines en, fays it * 

(4) Hen. Whar- and Reſcripts, which is preſerved in the Library at Augſburg, appears to have been writ- A 
. Lien. ten in 1397 3 and another manuſcript of his Lecture upon the ſecond book of the De- 


open p.77-ed. cretals, which is likewiſe in that Library, ſhews that it was finiſhed at Venice in 


1720. 1392 (a). 


in three volumes,“ at Francfort upon the Main, Nomen erat Petrus, genuit Furneſia proler; 


fol. 1581. Confi/ia five Reſponſa Juris ; 1. e.“ Coun- Nunt Ancharanum dat fibi Juris opes. 
« ſels or Anſwers in Law;” with the Additions of Qui, ſuperarit eum virtute micante ? quis iſto 
Jerom Zanchius, at Venice, 1568, 1585, 1589, 1599, Confiliis hominum clarior ante fuit ? 


in fol. Repetitiones in C. Canenum Statuta, de Conlit. Pro meritis nunc aſtra dedit fibi Fupiter almus; 

(2) Idem, ibid, Venice 1587 (2). | Et voluit gelido membra jacere ſolo. 
[B] His Epitaph.) Upon the upper part of his | 

monument there is the following inſcription in Ro- | That is, 

man characters. D. O. M. Petro Ancharano Furis * Peter, who from the great Farneſian race 

Pontificii & Cæſarei clariſſimo Interpreti ejus aman- Was ſprung, and bore the name of Ancharanus, 

tiſſimi Saxum hot inſtauratum poſuere anno Sal. Of Canoniits the Mirrovr, and the Anchor 

MCCCCLXXXXVIL. i. e. To the memory of Peter « Of Civil Law, lies here interr'd below; 

« Ancharanus, a celebrated Profeſſor of the Canon « But his vaſt mind is rais'd to bliſs eternal. 

« and Imperial Law this monument was erefted by © Who equall'd him in every noble virtue ? 

« thoſe, who have the greateſt regard for him, in the Who more was fam'd for great extenſive wiſdom ? 

« year 1497.” Upon the lower part of the monu- *© Heav'n crowns his merits with unfading joys, 

ment are the following verſes in Gothic characters. While the cold earth conceals his mortal part.” 


Canonis hic ſpeculum, civilis & Anchora Faris 
Hic jacet, æternas mens tenet alta domes. 


ANCHISES, a Trojan Prince, deſcended from Dardanus, and ſon of Capys (a), (4) Hom. Iliad, 
was ſo pleaſing to Venus, that ſhe appeared to him under the form of a beautiful“ e239, 
nymph, to make known her love to him. She told him ſhe was conſtrained by her 
deſtiny to come and offer herſelf in marriage to him: She aſſured him he would find 

(b)'Arugem her a virgin (5), and conjured him to preſent her to his relations, in order to have the 
9%. Home- marriage contract ſpeedily prepared, Anchiſes, like a well bred man, made anſwer, 
auer. 2.3. that ſince ſhe was not a Goddeſs, nothing ſhould prevent his enjoying her on the ſpor 


Veneris, ver. 13 


(c) nen 9» 99% (c). He was taken at his word; they went to bed, &c. towards evening Anchiſes fell 


rr {AV avail on 


Nez tel Homer aſleep, and at his waking was ſenſible he had lain with a Goddeſs. He was apprehen- 
in Hynw Vene- ſive, that, after ſuch an adventure, his life would be bur ſhort [A]; but Venus encou- 
OM raged him, and told him, ſhe ſhould bear him a ſon, who would be called ZEneas ; 
that ſhe would cauſe Sylvan Nymphs to breed up the child, till it attained to the age 

=, | of 


[4] He was apprehenſive after having lain with the elements repair the misfortune of their deſtiny, 
Venus his life would be but ſhort.) There was a tra- which has ſubjected them to an annihilation ; “by 
dition in thoſe days, that mortals, who lay with God- * the alliance, which they are capable of contracting 
deſſes, were not long-lived. For this reaſon Atichi- © with man.. . . Thus a Nymph or a Sylphe become 
ſes, underſtanding the adventure he had had, entreat- © immortal and qualified for the enjoyment of that 


ed Venus to have compaſſion on him. < beatitude to which we aſpire, when they are ſo 
happy as to marry a Sage: and a Gnome or a Sylphe 
A Os Tpog Znves ure gha. E 16 x,046 «« ceaſe to be mortal, the moment they marry one of | 

Mi pus Cav @prormey fv dn d, * our daughters (2).“ But if we examine this affair (a“ See the Comte 

Nalis 4AM Al⁰̃ ins} & Ge une; arp thoroughly, we ſhall find a plauſible reaſon for An- de Gabaiis, p. 54. 
3 Dimas, det Yin wa giras wed Tu (1), chiſes's fear, and for the maxim laid down by him. 
= 00 * a The Gods, according to the opinion of the Heathens, 
— _  - « But I intreat thee by Jupiter were jealous of their ſuperiority, and took care, that 
« Do not ſuffer me to live weak among men. man ſhould not be unmindful of his inferiority, It 
« But pity me, becauſe no man is long liv'd, was therefore incumbent on them to exclude him 
« Who enjoys immortal Goddeſſes. from the poſſeſſion of Goddeſſes, and to give him to 


underſtand, that this was too delicious a morſel for 
At firſt fight one would imagine, that this thought of him. It was neceſlary they ſhould inſtil into him the 
the ancients could have had no manner of foundation; fear of an exem ary puniſhment, ſuch as is that of 
for this cloſe union of a mortal man with the immor- a premature death, in caſe he ſhould taſte a pleaſure 
tal nature, this mixture, this confuſion of principles, of this nature, which they reſerve for themſelves. 
ought to be deemed an advance towards immortality, They were to ſtrike terror, not only into thoſe men, 
and not a cauſe of ſhort life. Thus we ſee, that the who ſhould be ſo audacious as to tempt a Goddetls, 
moſt refined Cabal has taught, that the inhabitants of but m— every mortal, that ſhould be overcome 
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of five years, and that ſhe would then put him .into his hands, * She gave him notice 
to be on his guard not to boaſt his having enjoyed Venus; at the ſame time letting him 
know, that, ſhould his diſcretion ever fail him, he would be thunder-ſtruck by Jupiter 


(4, idem, ibid. (d). 


It is pretended, that Anchiſes had not the power to refrain from ſpeaking of this 


his good forrune [ B], and that one day drinking with his friends, the ſecret eſcaped him. 
Venus's menace had its effect; he was ſtruck by thunder, but did not die of it [C]. 
Some ſay it occaſioned only the loſs of his ſight D] ; others pretend that the wound 
never cloſed [ EI. It is ſaid he lived to the age of eighty, and was buried on Mount 


by the declarations of love made to him by the God- 
deſſes, even tho' he ſhould believe them to be but 
women. Don't we ſee, that human laws puniſh with 
death ſervants, who lie with their Maſter's wife or 
daughter? It little avails them to plead in excuſe, their 
having long refiſted the temptation, and that ſo many 
advances have been made them, and even threatenings 
uſed to prevail on them, that at laſt they had not been 
able to defend themſelves from the ſnare : the law, 
notwithſtanding it ſuppoſes their excuſe to be true, 
delivers them over to the executioner. The Gazette a 
(z Thiswas writ- few days ago (3) informed us, that a ſervant had been 
ten in July 1698. hanged at Paris for a like caſe, And as the public 
intereſt in ſome inſtances requires, that the rigor of 
the law ſhould paſs the —— of juſtice, becauſe in- 
(4\ See Tacit. juſtice — . againſt an individual (4) is, 1 
Amnal. lib, 25. ſpeaking, leſs an evil than the public utility, whic 
cap. 44+ reſults from it, is a good, I don't believe, that Judges 
animated by a rigid zeal for the preſervation of the 
purity of families would have any regard to the apo- 
logy of a ſervant founded on the daughter or wife's 
having come to him diſguiſed like a ſervant, &c. It 


is of uſe, that ſervants ſhould, in this caſe, have no 


hopes of pardon, not even from ignorance of the fact; 
for this is proper to keep them on their guard, and 
to make them look with horror on the ſuppoſed ad- 
vantage of being beloved. This may ſerve them for 
a caution againſt promiſes, againſt menaces, againſt 
the wiles of diſguiſement. If they could promiſe 
themſelves impunity, in the caſe of a ſeducement 
diſguiſed, they would hope for it in a plain ſeduce- 
ment; and if they hoped to eſcape by alledging with 
truth, that they had been tempted, they would ſoon 
arrive at the audaciouſneſs of tempting on the leaſt 
appearance of ſucceſs. They muſt therefore be re- 
ſtrained by fear as much as poſſible ; for the man that 
does not depend upon their reſiſtance, has not all the 
neceſſary helps the caſe requires. Now as the Pagans 
imagined, that men of the higheſt rank were in a 
greater degree inferior to the Gods, than a footman 
to a man of the firſt diſtinction, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if they believed that Anchiſes was by the 
celeſtial law expoſed to chaſtiſement, altho' he en- 
joyed not Venus but under the notion of her being a 
woman. 
[B] It is pretended that Anchiſet had not the power 
to refrain from ſpeaking of this his good fortune.) 
Yet was the menace a terrible one. 
Ei & xiv df xa} EÜ Lg ups 
Es O. 7m; porynreu 80544 10 Ku3gun, 
co: Mit, & Zig; os yarweod wares Eau Candi xipang (5). 
Hymmo Ven. ſub 
Fu. ver. 287. « Tf you reveal this ſecret, and madly boaſt, 
 « That you have mixed in love with Venus, 
Jupiter will be enraged againſt you 
And ſtrike you with a fiery thunderbolt. 


This adventure is a picture often copied. Ladies of 
the firſt quality, who fall in love with their inferiors, 
are obliged to make all the advances; they exact great 
ſecrecy, and threaten an heavy puniſhment on indiſ- 
cretion , notwithſtanding which the favourite, when 
the wine has got into his head, abſtains not from 
prating more than is proper. Sometimes he is ſo 
vain as to talk too much even when ſober. Let us 
briag ſome authority for Anchiſes's indiſcretion. Ful- 
minatus eft Auciſes, quia fe tum Venere concubuiſſe jac- 
_ . 2 pt 8 was ſtruck with thunder, 

ö * becauſe he boaſted of having lain with Venus.“ 
. — * This is what Servius ſays (6). 1100 follows what 
have given him Hyginus ſays: Yenus Anchiſam Aſſaraci (7) filium 
Capys for father, amaſſèe, & cum eo concubuiſſe dicitur : procreavit A- 
2 argc _— neam, eigue precepit ne id apud homines enunciaret. 
cher to Capys, Qu Auchiſes inter ſodales per vinum eft elocutus. 

py 2 


(6) Servius in 
acid. lib. 2. 
ver. 649. 


Ida [F., 


Ob id q Fove fulnine eff ictus (8). i. e. Venus is (8) 
« ſaid to have been in love with Anchiſes the ſon of 94. 
% Aſſaracus and to have lain with him. She had Z- 
« peas by him, and charged him not to ſpeak of it 
« amongſt men. But being in liquor he blabbed it out 
« amongſt his companions, for which he was thun- 
« derſtruck by Jupiter,” 

. He was ſtruck with thunder, but did not die of 
it.] Venus underſtanding that Anchiſes had boaſted 
of the favours he had received from her, complained 
to Jupiter, and obtained that he ſhould be thunder- 
ſiruck : but as ſhe had no deſire to deſtroy him, nor 
had hopes of his eſcaping a ſtroke of thunder, ſhe 
took care to divert the blow. Cum inter gung 
les exultaret Anchiſes gloriatus traditur de concubitu 
Veneris, quod cum Jovi Venus queſta efſet, emeruit 
ut in Anchiſam fulmina mitterentur ; ſed Venus eum, 
cum fulmine poſſe vidiſſet interimi, miſerata juvenem 
in aliam partem detorſit. Anchiſes tamen «fflatus ig- 
ne cœleſti ſemper debilis vixit (g). Here we have an 9) Servius i» 
original again from which copies are drawn in ali 4. lib. a. 
ages. Women are angry with an indiſcreet Gallant; * 
are glad to make him ſenſible of his fault ; yet don't 
carry matters too far, but leave room for his retarn. 

[D] It occaſioned only the loſs of his fight.] We 
learn from Servius, that Anchiſes, for having boaſted 
of favours granted him by Venus, was deprived of 
his ſight by thunder: 2udd cum jactaret Anchiſes, af- 
flatus eft fulmine, oculogue privatus eft (10). We (10) Servius up- 
are not to imagine from ocu/o in the ſingular, that he on theſe tuo 
was only blind of one eye; for Servius in another ee 1 
place (11), makes uſe of the authority of Theocri- Tune ille /Encas, 
tus, to inform us that it was a total blindneſs. quem Dardanio 

LE] The wound never cloſed.) In Virgil he com- Aebi 


plains only of a great weakneſs occafioned by the ½ p, K. 


nuit Phrygii Si- 
thunder-ſtroke. moentis ad undas, 


ver. 617. 
Jampridem inviſus divis & inutilis annos (6 1) In A 
Demoror, ex quo me divum pater atque hominum rex | *\x, 8 


* . . * . . . * Vi at An. 
Fulminis afflavit ventis, & contigit igni -(12). ay x. 647+ 


Hyyin, cap. 


« 'Tis long ſince I, for my celeſtial wife, 

„ Loath'd by the Gods, have drag'da ling'ring life: 
Since ev'ry hour and moment I expire, 

* Blaſted from heav'n by Jove's avenging fire.” 


Dryden, 


I am ſurprized that Scarron, who in his burleſque Pa- 
raphraſe on this paſſage of Virgil, has ſhewn he was 
not ignorant of the cauſe of this misfortune, has been 
ſo relerved ; it ſeems to me a ſubje capable of hav- 


ing been well ridiculed by him. However that be, 
his verſion is as follows. | 


Vieil, caſſe, mol propre à la guerre, 
Fe ne ſers de rienſur la terre. 
Spectre, qui nai plus que la voix, 
Jy ſuis un inutile poids. 

Depuis le tems que de ſon foudre 
Jupin me voulut mettre en poudre : 
Depuis le tems qu'il m'effraya, 

Ce grand Dieu qui me giboya, 

Par une vengeance ſecrette ; 

Mais je ſuis perſonne diſcrete ; 

Je nen dirai point le ſujet : 

Suffit que Saurois eu mon fait, 

Sans Venus, qui ſauva ma vie : 
Fay depuis eu cent fois envie 

De m'aller pendre un beau matin, 


Et finir mon chien de deſtin. 


« Old, worn out, for war unfit, 

=] am uſeleſs on earth. 

A ſpectre, whole voice alone remains, 

« An unſerviceable weight, * 
| «6 re 
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Ida [FE], where ſhepherds paid honours to his monument. This opinion differs much 

from that of Virgil ; for, according to that Poet, the night on which Troy was taken, 

Eneas took his father on his ſhoulders [G], and carried him to a place of ſafety ; and 

this good old man died not till the Trojans, who had joined Eneas, were, after num- 

berleſs fatigues, arrived in Sicily. This tenderneſs of Æneas for his father, together 

with the care he took to ſave the houſhold Gods, is the foundation of the character by 

which he is diſtinguiſhed from other heroes. This character conſiſts in his piety (e). „% ven EY 
There are ſome who ſay, that Anchiſes lived till his ſon's arrival in Italy, that Land of appliesthe «5; 
Promiſe, which the deſtinies had ordered him to go in ſearch of through a thouſand e Fino 
dangers (). Cato, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and Strabo, embrace this opinion ( ee amo 


See amongſt 
warde the Laſtly, Venus's love for Anchiſes was no tranſitory paſſion; the firſt child- birth did g Fg: 
end 
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the firſt book of 
ot the Aneid, ver. 
205, and 2578. 


« Ere ſince the time that with his thunder 

« Jove was about to reduce me to powder: 

« Exe ſince the time he frighted me, 

% That great God who ſhot at me, 

« ut of a ſecret vengeance; 

« But I'm a diſcreet perſon, 

% And will not mention the cauſe: 

« Let it ſuffice I had been deſftroy'd, 

Had not Venus ſaved my life. 

„ I have ſince an hundred times been prompted 


„Who from the great thunder-ſtroke he received, 
* Retains the wound till diſtilling 


Upon the fine linen with which he is clad. 


Meziriac, who is the author of theſe French verſes, 
has corrected a fault in the beginning of the third 
verſe of Sophocles, inſtead of „Ar, which we read 
in all the editions of Dionyſius Halycarnaſſeus, he 
has put eres. There is nothing in that which is 
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% To hang myſelf ſome morning or other, 
% And end my ſcoundrel deſtiny. 


If we compare a paſſage of Platarch with one of 
Dionyſius Halycarnaſſeus, we ſhall prove that the 
thunder-i{troke cauſed a wound which never cloſed. 
(13) Plutarch. 4 Plutarch ſomewhere ſays (13), that if on one hand 
Vitio &. Virtnte, garments the moſt torn are by musk rendered odori- 
_—_ Moral. p. ferous ; on the other the corruption of an ulcer im- 


(14) 1 do not Poiſons the richeſt ſtuffs (14). This is his thought ; 


tie my [elt up but inſtead of ſpeaking in general, as I make him, 


to Plutarch's 


i to the particular example of An- 
ds bow Ms he applies himſelf to pa p 
thought, 


chiſes. From under the rich and precious attire of 
Duke Anchiſes, ſays he, according to Amyot's verſion, 
there iſſued a very ſtinking matter, as the Peet ſays, 


Son veſtement, qui de fin lin eftoit, 
Boue d'odeur puante degoutoit, 


« His garment, which was a fine linen, 
« Dropt a ſtinking matter. 


Meziriac tranſlates thus, 


« Anchiſes's ulcer threw out a ſtinking matter. 


Dui ſuppurant, ſons ceſſe degoutoit 
(r5) Meziriac, Sur ſon habit, qui de fin lin eftoit (15). 
Ovid's Epiſtles, 
g. 671. In the original thus; 
Tz AN "Ayxios 70 baue, 2 \Torgpos d, 
Morg aaraga gore Brower Ha os. 


Now as according to the common uſage, fl ues ſigni- 
fies ragged, tattered garments, there is no likelihood 
that ſuch a word ſhould be left in the Greek text ; 
therefore a learned Critic puts ie, wound, ulcer, 


(16) Ibid, pag, inſtead of px; (16). The Tranſlators were not 1g- 
* Poet, but that is not ſufficient; we muſt färther 


know what Poet's words they are, Meziriac will 
inform us (17); he found them in Dionyſius Ha- 
4 = - lycarnaſſeas (18), who reports ſome verſes of So- 
lib, x, cap. 48. phocles, of which the third is the ſame that Plutarch 
Theſe verſes of cites, 
Sophocles are 
taken out of his 


00m. No, d“ d, æαννẽ „Atlag 6 Ths Je 
| Nupes? in? Wow TF&TY" 7,000, eU is 


Mered x4T&54Gor4 Burge pes. 


Deſus ſon dos portant ſon pere Anchiſe, 
Qui du grand coup de Foudre qu'il receut 


Garde la playe encore diftillante 


norant, that Plutarch 1 the words of ſome 


not according to the rules of criticiſm; the compar- 


ing of authors, who have at different times cited the 
ſame paſſage, often occaſions the true reading's be- 
ing found out. Sylburgius, who reviſed the Latin 
verſion of Dionyſius Halycarnaſſeus done by Sigiſ- 
mund Gelenius, has left in a bad condition what re- 
lates to the third verſe of Sophocles. Here follows 
the tranſlation of thoſe three verſes : 


Nunc in porta eft Anens dee filius, 
Humeris bajulans patrem fulminata 
Terga amictum fluxa veſte byſſina. 


We do not find here the ſuppurating wound, and we 
ſee Anchiſes ſmitten on the back; that is to ſay, 
we ſee not what Sophocles wrote, and we ſee what 
he did not write. If the antient writers were to re- 
turn into the world, they would be very much ſur- 
prized to find in their books a great many things 
which they never thought of. 

[F] He was buried on Mount Ida.] Euſtathins re- 


lates this (19) ; but Pauſanias is of quite another opi- (19)Euſtathius in 


nion. He ſays, that ZEneas, going to Sicily, put into Mads, lib. 12. 
Laconia, and there built two cities, and that Anchi- 
ſes, dying at the foot of a mountain in Arcadia, was 
there buried, which occaſioned the Mountain's being 
called Anchiſia (200. Pauſanias adds, that the ruins 
of a temple of Venus were to be ſeen near this ſe- 
82 of Anchiſes; and that the inhabitants of 
roy did not in any place ſnew the monument of 
this old man. Stephanus Byzantinus will have it, 
that Anchiſes was buried in a city of Thrace built 
by Eneas (21); or rather, he cites an old Scholiaſt (21) Steph. By- 
named Theon, who had ſaid this. Tzetzes is of the zant. in Aug. 
ſame opinion ; he only differs in ſaying that city was 
in Macedonia (22). Virgil has brought the good man ence 1 
as far as Sicily; it is in that Iſland 2 makes him die; 2 aa 
with this paſſage it is he concludes his hero's long 
narration to Dido. 


(20) Pauſan, lib, 
8. P · 247. 


Hinc Drepani me portus & illetabilis ora 

Accipit. Hinc pelagi tot tempeſtatibus ans, 

Heu Genitorem, omnis cure caſuſque levamen, 

Amitto Anchiſen. Hic me, pater optime, feſſum 

Deſeris, heu tantis nequidquam erepte periclis (23). (23) Virgil. &n. 
| lib. 3. ver. 707. 
« At length on ſhore the weary fleet arriv'd ; 

„Which Drepanum's unhappy por: receiv'd. 

« Here, after endleſs labours, often toſt 

Buy raging ſtorms, and driv'n on ev'ry coaſt, 5 

« My dear, dear father, ſpent with age I loſt. 

„ Eaſe of my cares, and ſolace of my pain, 


Je wois deſ-ja le fils de Cyiherte, „ Sav'd thro” a thouſand toils, but ſav'd in vain. 
Le bon Ante, aux portes d'[lion, Dryden. 


According to Servius, Anchiſes monument was on 
the mountain of Eryx, near Drepanum (24). I have (2%) Servius in 
123 three writers, who have ſaid, that Anchiſes Aneid. lib, 1. 


Ergo d. 
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1 
Sur | in dont il eft reve/tu. ied in Italy. Cato(25), Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (26) ver. 570. 118 
wn. EE and Strabo (27) ſay 10s b : 22 7 Ser- | Y 
« I ſee already the ſon of Cytherea [G ] He took his father on his s and (26) Antiquit. | 
« The good Aneas, at the gates of Ilium, carried bim to a place of ſafety.) Virgil's words lib. 1. cap. 64. i | 
« Upon his back carrying his father Anchiſes, are ſo beautiful as to deſerve citing. (27) Lib. 5, p. . 
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not cure it, ſhe brought Anchiſes a ſecond ſon, as Apollodorus takes notice in the third 


(28) Virgil. An. 
Ub. 2. ver. 707. 


(29) Ibid, ver. 
721. 


(30) Ibid. ver. 
728. 


(a Diſtees ſe born (a) the ſeventeenth of March 1617. He ſtudied from the ninth or tenth year of 


la Vie de Mon. 
Ancillon, p. 6. 


(b) Ib. pag. 8. 


(c) Ibid. pag. 9. 


heim, Diodati and Tronchin, who had a prodigious love and eſteem for him (þ). 


(+) Ibid. p. 35+ 


(1, wid. pag. 36. Churches, which was unprovided for (I). It was that of Meaux, He exerciſed his Mi- 


- 


cd hal 029; Francfort after that fatal blow (m) ; and having preached in the French church at Ha- 


(n) Ibid. 353. 


(% Ibid. p. 354. about the end of. the * 1685 (o). We ſhall ſee below the reaſon why he returned ſo 


ANC 
book of his Bibliotheca. 


Ergo age, thare pater, cervici imponere noſtræ, « And yellow ſpoils : Then, on my bending back, 
Ipſe ſubrbo humeris, nec me labor ifte gravabit (28). The welcome load of my dear father take. 


« While on my better hand Aſcanius hung, 
Hæc fatus, latos bumeros ſubjefFaque colla * And with unequal paces tript along. 
Veſte ſuper, fulvigue inſlernor pelle leonis, : 
Succedogue oneri 3 dextre ſe parvus Tiilus « At ev'ry ſhadow now Pam ſeiz'd with fear, 
Inplicuit, ſequiturque patrem non paſſibus equis(29). *© Not for myſelf, but for the charge I _ P 
ryden. 
Nunc omnes terrent aur: ſonus excitat omnis 4 
Suſpenſum, & pariter comitigue onerique timen- The Poets have very much celebrated this action; it 
tem (30). deſerved it well. They have even ſaid, that the flames 
ſhewed him reſpe&, and that for fear of hurting a (41) gee the 
1 Haſte, my dear father, ('tis no time to wait,) ſon, who had ſuch great tenderneſs for his fa- proofs of this in 
„% And load my ſhoulders with a willing fraight. ther, wo ſeparated to leave a {pace free for X- —— 3 
neas (31). Ya 
« Thus, ord'ring all that prudence could provide, pallage of Virgil 


I cloath my ſhoulders with a lion's hide; 
 ANCILLON (DAVID) a Miniſter of the Reformed Church at Metz, where he was 


bis age in the Jeſuits College, which was then the only one at Metz, where there was an 
opportunity of learning polite Literature (b). In this College he gave ſuch lively proofs 
of his genius, that the heads of the Society 4% nothing unattempted in order to draw 
him over to their religion and party; but he continued firm againſt their attacks, and 
upon this took a reſolution of ſtudying Divinity (c). He was indefatigable in labour (d), ſo (% Ibid, p. 1%, 
that his father was often obliged to interpoſe his authority to interrupt his continual ap- 


plication 3 for he was guilty of an exceſs, and if we may term it ſo, an intemperance in bis 
manner of ſtudying (e). He went to Geneva in the year 1633 (f), and performed his (e) id. p. 13, 
courſe of Philoſophy there under Mr. du Pan (g), and his Divinity ſtudies under Span- 17 


( F) Ibid. p. 14. 
| He ] Ibid. P. 18, 
left Geneva in April 1641, and offered himſelf to the Synod of Charenton, in order ( > Pag. 


to take upon him the office of a Miniſter (i). His abilities were greatly admired by 00 Ibid. 5. 3t, 


the Examiners, and his modeſty by the Miniſters of Paris (&) ; and the whole Aſſem- 
bly was ſo highly ſatisfied with him, that they gave him one of the moſt conſiderable 


niſtry there with all the ſatisfaction imaginable till the year 1653, He was prodigiouſly 
loved by his people. He married to very great advantage [4] ; he raiſed himſelf an ex- 
tenſive reputation by his learning, eloquence and virtue, and was even highly reſpected 
by thoſe of the Roman Catholick communion. He ſhewed theſe excellent talents of 
his with ſtill greater reputation and ſucceſs in his own country, where he was Miniſter 
from the year 1653 till the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1683. He retired to 


naw, the whole Aſſembly was ſo edified by it, that they immediately called together the beads 
of the families, in order to propoſe that. he might be deſired to accept of the office of Miniſter 
among them... (i) The propoſition was agreed io; and they ſent Deputies to him, who 
obtained what they deſired. He began therefore the exerciſe of his miniſtry in that church 


ſoon to Francfort [B], where he would have fixed, if the circumſtances of his family, 


which 


[4] He married to very great advantage.] The © continued in that favourable opinion of him; he 
manner, in which this affair was managed, is very “ replied, that he did; and accompanied that anſwer 
curious. The principal Heads of families of the with new expreflions of his eſteem and affection 
Church of Meaux ſeeing how much their Miniſter “ for Mr. Ancillon; ſo that the marriage was con- 
* diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and hearing him ſometimes © cluded in the year 1649, and conſummated a little 
* ſaying, that he would go to Metz to ſee his father and © time after. Mademoiſelle Mary Macaire, his ſpouſe, 
relations, whom he had not ſeen for ſeveral years, “ was then very young, for fue was but fourteen 

were apprehenſive leſt they ſhould loſe him. They years of age; but as ſhe had then all the virtues 
thought of a thouſand expedients in order to fix him “ growing in her, we ſhall ſee in the progreſs of this 
with them for along time; and the ſureſt way in * diſcourſe, that ſhe was not only an help to him in 


their opinion was to marry him to ſome rich Lady of © piety, and in the comforts of ſociety, which ren- 
merit, who had an eſtate in that country or near “ der'd her agreeable to him, but likewiſe in point 
it. One of them recolleted he had heard, that 


of economy, and the care of his family, which he 
Mr. Ancillon having preached one Sunday in the “ repoſed entirely in her (1).” 


morning at Charenton, he was univerſally applaud- 


1 4 


(1) Diſcours ſur 
[B] He returned very ſoon to Francfort.) His 44 Vie de Mon. 
ed; and that Mr. Macaire eſpecially, who was a preaching made a great noiſe at Hanaw (2). Several 8 . 
venerable old Gentleman, of very exemplary vir- perſons, who had guitted the French Church, for ſome (, Ib. p. 354» 
tue and piety, and poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate dijgu/t, which they had received, returned to it again. 
* at Paris and about Meaux, had given him a thou- The Profeſſors of Divinity, and the German and Dutch 

ſand bleſſings and commendations, and ſaid aloud Miniſters attended frequently upon his Sermons. The 
to thoſe, who fat near him in the Church, that Count of Hanaw himſelf, who had never before been 
he bad but one daughter, who was an only child, ſeen in that Church, was ſo obliging as to come thi- 
and very dear to him; but if that Gentleman, ther to hear Mr. Ancillan. They came from the 
<< ſpeaking of Mr. Ancillon, ui come and ask ber neighbouring parts, and even from Francfort . . . . 

in marriage, he would give ber with all bis heart. people, who underſiood nothing of French, flock'd to- 


Upon this, they went to ask way whether he ſtill gether with great eagerneſs, and ſaid, that they lov'd 
| is 


himſelf (p). 


the Elector of Brandenbourg (4). He was 


(x) It is enti- five years (u). I could make this article much 


fer la Vie de fen 


Heures. It was 


10 ſee him ſpeak. Inde iræ & laerymæ. This diſtine- 
tion gave occaſion to the jealouſy of tro other Mini- 
fers. Nature influenced by this paſſion forgot its du- 

(3) Ibid. p. 356. ties (3) 3 they took umbrage from the marks of efteem 
and affection which were ſhewn to their new Collegue ; 
they were diſpleaſed at it; and obliged bim by a thou- 

ſand uneaſy circumſtances to abandon volantarily a place 
which they could not force him from. The virtue of 

Mr. Ancillon was a ſecond time engaged in the com- 

(Gone bad been St. His two kinſmen (4), inſtead of the Zeal, which 

married to his I bey teſtified for his intereſt, which was ſo extraordi- 

liſter, and the mary, that they ſeemed to wiſh, that they could change 

2 the flones into bread to ſupport him, while he was 

his niece, ibid. only as a ft ranger in their city, as ſoon as ever he 

p. 353. was engaged to their congregation, they became his 

abſolute enemies; they gave him a thouſand mortifi- 

cations, and they would readily have changed the bread 
into flones, to drive him out of the city, ſo uneaſy 

was he to them. . . «+ This conduct of theirs . 

Ibid. _ tevo very conſiderable effetts (5); one, that the Roman 

* how Catholiz 2 the irreligious made this a ſubject of 

(5) Ibid, p. 359, 74iHery and the other, to enrage the people (6). Mr. 
Ancillon maintained their favour and god opinion; 
and if he would have made uſe of that, it is probable 
he might have ſurmounted the malice of bis enemies; 
but as he thought a faithful Paſtor ought not to effa- 
bliſh his own intereſts upon any diviſion between a 
cengregation and its Miniſters, and thro his whole 
life he had been averſe to parties, and had remon- 

ftrated often againſt cabals and factions, he would not 
take advantage of the diſpoſition, which the people 
were in towards him, nor permit them to act. Ham 
ing therefore attempted every method, which chari- 
ty and honeſty ſuggeſted, to recover theſe two men to 
their duty, he reſolved to quit Hanaw, ſince that 
place, which he had regarded as a quiet refuge, and 

a ſafe port, into which he was driven by the ſtorm, 
was now become a field of battle, where he muſt con- 
tend without intermiſſion, and where his patience, 
ghich had ſupported ſeveral grand trials, might poſe 

fibly be at laſt overcome; and upon theſe conſiderati- 
ons he left it.. . (7). He wh therefore. from 

Hanaw privately, at a time when they leaſt expected 

it; or rather he ſuffered himſelf to be taken out of 

(3) Ib, p. 361, the hands of bis enemies and of his friends (8) ; the 

one holding him, if I may ſo expreſs it, by one hand, 
abuſed him; and the other holding him by the other 
hand, endeavoured all they could to reſcue him from 
the oppreſſion, which he ſuffered 3 and both of them 
were ready to come to a quarret, that is, to make their 
contention public, and to ſee who ſhould carry the diſ- 
pute. To avoid this ſcandal he ſacrificed his own in- 
tereſts to peace; he went away without acquainting 
any perſon, for fear leſt his friends by endeavouring 

— . | | 

to detain him ſhould raiſe again the flame which lay 
lurking under the aſhes, and which be was willing to 
extinguiſh. 

An obſervation I think I have ſome where obſerved (9), that the 

e jealouſy of another's eloquence is the ſtrongeſt paſ- 

on'd — another's ſion in the world. We ſee too often the ſcandalous 

eloquence. diviſions which it produced. The reſlections, which 


(9% In che rem. mi is pol 
125 in. Vs might be made upon this point, are proper only to 


cle ATTICUS, 


(7) Ib. p. 360. 


ANG 673 


which was very numerous, bad not obliged bim to go to ſome other place, where be might ſettle 


e choſe Berlin, where he received a kind reception from his Highneſs (p) bid. p. 366. 


made Miniſter of Berlin, where he had the (% bid. p. 35a, 


r 
' pleaſure of ſeeing his eldeſt 2 made Judge and Director of the French, who were in that << 
city (7), and his other fon rewarded with a penſion, and entertained: at the Univerſity (-) tb. p. 375. 
of Francfort upon the Oder, and at laſt Miniſter in ordinary of the Capital (s). He (-) wu. p. 397. 
had likewiſe the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his brother made Judge of all the French in the | 
States of Brandenbourg [CJ, and Mr. Cayart, his ſon-in-Jaw, Engineer to his Electoral 
Highneſs (4). He enjoyed theſe agreeable circumſtances, and ſeveral others till his (e) 1bid. p. 355. 
death; and he finiſhed his courſe with all the ſentiments of piety which are worthy of 
a faithful Miniſter of Chriſt, at Berlin, the third of September 1692, aged ſeventy 


longer than I have done, for the book, from (U b. p. 487. 


ted, Diſcows which I have extracted this, contained a great many particulars ; but as that is a work 
Monſ. Ancillm, which it is much eaſter to conſult than to procure this Dictionary, I choſe rather to 
&- ſes dernieres refer the reader to it, than to give too large an extract from it (x), I ſhould have 
printed at Bafil taken another method, if, I had been to write from manuſcript memoirs, I ſhall 
ans 25 Only mention two things, one which relates to che Library of the late Mr. An- 
Pages in 12mo. Cillon, and his manner of ſtudying [D], and the other to the books which he 


publiſhed [E]; 


be ſuppreſſed. The ſubje& is of too delicate and in- 

vidious a nature. I ſhall only ſay, without alluding 

to any particular caſe, that in this affair people do 

not conduct themſelves with prudence and charity 

enough. They ought to chooſe for their Paſtors 

men, whoſe qualifications are pretty near equal ; or 

if one of them is very remarkably ſuperior to his 

Collegues, they ought not to magnify his ſaperiority 

too much. They have no compaſſion for human in- 

firmities, they run In troops to hear one Preacher, 

while they leave the churches of the reſt almoſt emp- 

ty. They ſhew theſe marks of diſtinctions in ſo open 

a manner, that this imprudence of theirs may be con- 

ſidered as a chief cauſe of the diſagreement. This is 

ſowing of tares; whereas men of ſenſe are never 

guilty of this indiſcretion. All the hearers ought to 

follow this example; but as this is not to be ex- 

pected from the people in general, the beſt method 

perhaps, that can be taken, would be, that thoſe, 

who manage the eleQions, ſhould avoid too viſible an 

inequality in the talents of the Candidates; and 

ſhould conſider, that in certain profeſſions many per- 

ſons approve of that law of Ephefiins, that there 

ſhould be no perſon among us of too great eminence 

and ſuperiority ; and if there be ſuch an one, that 

he be ſent" to ſome other part, rather than be ſuf- 

fered to continue in our city (10). This law was con- (to) See the 

demned by Heraclitus; but he was a Philoſopher. quotation fol- 

I ſhall give here aremark of the Author of the book, ing. 

which I have ſo oftea quoted above. Mr. Ancillon, 6 

ſays he (12), having none of thoſe defedi, which it is ſicam de vrincipe 

obſerved are the common ſources of diviſion among Mi- Ephefiorum Her- 

niſters of the ſame Church; as, 1, an attachment to 2 1 

their particular opinions, and a defire of promoting 12 ROE _ 

them; 2, a fondneſs for the eſteem and glory of the tandes, quod 

world; 3, a love of power ; 4, a regard to their own quam civitate ex- 

intereſts ; and having a great eſteem for Mr. Ferry (13) _ mm 

on account of his great age. and his approved merit 3 

for many years ; he obliged, if I may /o expreſs it. nobis unns a- 

that great man to live in a conſtant and inviolable © cellat; ſed þo 

Friendſhip with him. D 812 
[C] He had the ſatisfafion to ſee his brother (14, « 8 - 4 

made Fudge of the French in Brandenburg.] “ A Cicero, Tefal. 

« poſt, which he {till fills with honour ; and which, . I. 5.c. 36. 

*« as laborious as it is, does not hinder him from (72) Diſc. far la 

« obliging the world in the Fournals of Ber/in with 4 

a great many accurate and judicious pieces, which (13 Th: 4 

0 

e ſhew the ſolidity and vaſt extent of his knowledge legue of Mr. 

'« and learning (15).” N 2 at 

(DI Z ſpeak of his library and manner of (14) lle bad 

ſtudying.) The riches, which he obtained by his been a famous 

marriage, having enabled him to gratify his favourite Advocate ar 

paſſion (16), he bought all the chief books, which may Metz. 

be called the Pillars of a large Library, ſuch as the Piſconrsſer 


| 1 a Nie de Mon, 
Bib{esr, which are moſt curious on account of the edi- Ancillon, — 


tion or the notes, the ſeveral Dictionaries, the beſt 102, 392, 393. 


Commentators upon Scripture, the Works of the Fa- 16 He ſaid 

thers, the Collections of the Councils, the Becleſfaſti- . 

cal Hiſtories, and ſeveral others of the ſame kind. was 1 5 

He choſe the beſt editions (17). He always followed with the Biblio- 

the ſame rule, and gave good reaſons for it; which mania, or dif- 

would be w long to mention particularly ; but the © ot buying 
8 


Subſtance (15) Ib. p. 77. 


* 
* 


Books, ib. p. 105. 


Nr 


d 
15 
4 
7 


ſubflance of them in fhort is this : He ſaid, that it 
is certain the leſs the eyes are fatigued in reading 
a work, the more liberty the mind has to judge of it. 
As we ſee more clearly the excellencies and defects of 
a printed bon, than when it is in manuſcript ; ſo 
we ſee them more plainly, when it is printed in a fair 
charafter and upon good paper, than when the im- 
preſſion and paper are both bad. After be had laid 
this good foundation of a Library, he enlarged it 
with all the good books of any importance, which were 
publiſhed afterwards. He had the pleaſure of bav- 
ing them new ; for his friends at Paris, and in Hol- 
land, England, Germany, Switzer/and, and Geneva, 
with whom be kept a ftri correſpondence, ſent him 


them as ſoon as ever they were publiſhed. The opi- 


nion of thoſe, who ſay that the firſt editions are the 
leaſt valuable, becauſe they ſerve only as a fair copy 
of the works of an Author, had no effeft upon his 
curiofity. He knew tell enough that the famous Mr. 
Menage, Dean of St. Peter's at Angers, in the De- 
dication of his Origines de la Langue Frangoiſe to Mr. 
Du Puy, tells him, that he onte heard from him, 
that My. Loyſel, a celebrated Advocate in the Par- 
liament of Paris, uſed to ſay that the firſt editions 
of books ſerve only as a fair copy of the works of an 
Author ; and that this judicious Gentleman ſpoke this 
of all kinds of books with great reaſon; but that the 
obſervation is more true with regard to Dictionaries, 
than to any other farts of writings. He knew that 
others cvere of opinion, that firſt editions were only to be 
conſidered as imperfett Es, which the Authors 
propoſe to Men of learning in order to know their ſen- 
timents of them. But all this did not hinder him 
from indulging his curigity; and the event having 
ſhewn him, that he run but a ſmall riſque in it (18), 


(18) See the 
3 (29) he continued the ſame cuſtom. In ſhort we have ſeen 


=> hitherto but a few Authors like Cardinal Perron in 


this reſpect, who ſpared no pains, nor care, nor coſt 

in his works, and always had them printed twice 

- over 3 the firſt time only to diſtribute a few copies 

amongſt his particular friends, that he might have 

their obſervations upon them; and the ſecond time, to 

publiſh them in the form, which he thought proper : 

and to prevent the firſt impreſſion from being publiſh- 

ed contrary to his deſign, he had them printed in his 
own houſe, where he had a printing-preſs on purpoſe. 
The Library of Mr. Ancillon was very curious 

% and very large, and he enlarged it every day with 
all that appeared new and important in the Re- 

„ public of Letters; ſo that at laſt it was one of 

the nobleſt colle&ions, which was in the hands 
of any private perſon in the Kingdom. Foreig- 
ners, who were curious, uſed to viſit it, as they 

« paſſed thro' the city of Metz as the moſt valuable 

(19) Diſcours ſur © curiolity there (19).” When he ſaw the Catalogue 
ia Vie de Mr. of pretended heretical books, publiſhed by the Arch- 
— "2 p. 102, biſhop of Paris, he laid aſide all thoſe books, which 
. were ordered to be ſuppreſſed (20); and they compoſ- 
rern Library in the foreign countries, which reg 
(21) Ib. p. 383. tired to (21); for his own was plundered after the 

revocation of the Edift of Nantes; he would not have 

had a book remaining, if thoſe, which he had hid, 

had not been concealed from the — — who ſeized the 

reſt of his Library. The Monks and Eccleſiaſtits 

: of Metz and the neighbouring towns had long coveted 

(22) Ib. p. 342. the Library of Mr. Ancilion (22). His being obliged 

to depart on a ſudden gave them a fair pretence to 

take poſſeſſion of it; ſome of them propoſed to buy 

the whole together, and others required, that it ſhould 

be ſold by retail ; but neither the one nor the other 

Fuad any deſign to pay the value of it; they only 

contrived bow to get poſſeſſion of it. The expedient 

of the Iaſt was followed, as the moſt favourable to 

this unjuſt deſign. A company of Eu * of all 

orders came' from every part to lay hands on this 

fine and copious Library, which had been collected 

with the utmoſt care for forty years, and conſiſted 

of thoſe baoks, which were moſt rare and worthy of 

the curiofity of the moſt learned Men. They took 

away a large number of them together, and gave a 

little money, as they went out, to a young girl of 

twelve or thirteen years of age, who hokd after 

them, that they might have it to ſay, they had paid 

for them. Thus Mr. Ancillon ſaw that valuable f rea- 

ſure diſperſed, which be had been ſo long collecting, 

and in which he had placed bis chief pleaſure, and 

as it were his heart. We may obſerve, that the loſs 

of his Library involved in it that of an infinite num- 


... 


cc 


ANC 


ber of letters, which he deſigned to have publiſhed 

(23), and which Mr. Ancillon received from ſeveral (23) 1b 

perſons of diſtinguiſhed genius and learning ; and te Mgt 

* _ * his * friend Mr. 
aille wrote to him: An irreparable loſs (24)! ) 

This might furniſh us with ſeveral ſubjeQs for re- os | They gore 
flection ; for is it not a very melancholly thing, to ſtead of the com- 
ſee one day deſtroy all that has been doing with a | How of 
A deal of care and expence for ſeveral years? chat of . 

s it not a deplorable misfortune to be deprived in Atticus, my dear 
one moment of what had been collected in a long ies. ibid. 
courſe of time by the moſt innocent methods, and hee ry 3 
prepared as a continual ſource of the moſt laudable de- ſome 7 id 
light, and noble inſtruftion ? Is it not a ſad reflection and upon the in- 
to ſee one's ſelf deprived at once of an infinite num- dolence of thoſe 
ber of yolumes, which had been amaſſed together 1 
with the utmoſt care, and which we had fixed our 98 
peculiar ſatisfaction upon? We ſhould have been 
much more eaſy, if the flames had conſumed them; 
but there is no poſſibility without a peculiar ſhare of 
grace of bearing the thought, that they ſhould be 
the prey of an unjuſt poſſeſſor, to whom they coſt 
nothing but the pains of carrying them home. The 
Triumvirate, who diſpoſſeſſed thoſe of their lands, 
who had manured them for their whole life, and 
gave them to people, who had never contributed 
any thing for their cultivation, never occaſioned ſo 
ſenſible a grief, as that was of thoſe Scholars who ſaw 
their Libraries diſpers'd, and falling into the hands 
of a cruel perſecutor, who deſerved hatred, if he 
ated contrary to his conſcience ; and pity, if his falſe 
Religion perſuaded him, that he was doing God good 
Service. . 


. Impius hæc tam culta nevalia miles habebit ? 
Barbarus has ſegetes (25). (25) Virg. Ec, 1. 

ver. 71. 

« Did we for theſe Barbarians plant and ſow ? 

„On theſe, on theſe our happy fields beftow ? 


Dryden. 


Thus exclaimed the good people of Italy, when they 
ſaw themſelves obliged to reſign their eſtates to the 
ſoldiers of the Triumvirate : 


En queis conſevimas agros ! 

Inſere nunc Melibæe pyros, pone ordine vites (26). (26) 1d. ibid. 
ver, 13, 14. 
Vivi pervenimus, adyena noſtri, | 

Duod nunquam veriti ſumus, ut poſſeſſor agelli 
Diceret, hac mea ſunt ; veteres migrate coloni (27). (27) 14, Ec. 9, 

ver. 2. 
« Now let me graft my pears, and prune the vine? 
« The fruit is theirs, the labour only mine. 


At laſt 
The time is come I never thought to ſee, 
&« (Strange revolution for my farm and me) 
« When the grim Captain in a ſurly tone 
« Cries out, pack up, ye raſcals, and be gone. 
| Dryden. 


Mr. Ancillon, and ſeveral others, might have applied 
moſt of theſe expreſſions to their own misfortunes. 
It had been better perhaps not to have fixt ſo much 
of his happineſs on his Library, fince he was oblig- 
ed to addreſs himſelf to it after this manner; 


Nuper ſollicitum que mihi tedium, 


Nunc deſiderium, curaque non levis (28). (28) Horat. Od. 


14. I, I, ver, 17. 


« O lately thou, my grief and fear, 
« And now my freſh and preſent care. 
Creech. 


But let us leave, if poſſible, the remembrance of 

that fatal revocation of the Edi& of Nantes, which 

was attended with ſo many inſtances of injuſtice ; and 

turn our view to objects, which do not raiſe ſuch a tu- 

mult of paſſion. Let us commend the juſt way of think- 

ing of this excellent Divine. He chole to take the firſt 

edition of books, tho there was a probability they would 

be reprinted with additions and corrections (29), This (29) He found 

is to underſtand things ; this is what may be juſtly lomerunes rhar 

called a Love of books, a Deſire of inſtruction. But ds provaveny. 

thoſe, who wait calmly, for a book, till it is reprint- fe. gee above 

ed, ſhew plainly that they are reſigned to their ig- the quotation 

norance, and prefer the ſaving of a piltole to the ac- (18. 
quilition 


(3! 


quiſition of uſeful knowledge. I ſpeak of thoſe, (and 
the number of them is very conſiderable,) who on 
one hand are perſuaded that a new book will teach 
them a thouſand things, and on the other, tho” they 
are able to purchaſe it, yet defer the buying it, be- 
cauſe they are told, that there will be a better or 
cheaper edition of ir. This indolence is very blame- 
able; it is nothing but a ſtupid acquieſcence in their 
want of that knowledge, which they might obtain. 
Mr. Bigot told me one day, that a perſon at Roan, 
who applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Genealogies, 
wanted to make uſe of the works of Father Anſelme ; 
yet he would not buy them, but waited for a ſecond 
edition, which never appeared; and ſo it is probable 
the man died without gratifying his curioſity. Mr. 
Bigot repreſented to him more than once, that it was 
' much better to have two editions of a book, than to 
deprive himſelf of the advantage, which the reading 
of the firſt might procure him; and that he mult 
have a very indifferent judgment of things, who 
would 4 three or four crowns to that advantage. 
Thoſe, who can bear the charge of it, cannot be bet- 
ter adviſed, than to purchaſe the firſt editions. I 
confeſs, that thoſe printed in foreign countries are 
cheaper; but then are they ſo exact? Do not they 
make alterations in them? Do not they add ſome- 
thing ? Does not the Abbe de la Roque complain pub- 
(30) In the Pre- lickly (30), that the Printers in Holland have corrupt- 
face to his Jo- ed his book? I have been aſſured a few days ago, 
nal des & ann. that the Hiſtory 4 Davila, and that of Strada, print- 
See likewiſe the ꝗ in the Low- ountries, are different from the edi- 
remark [F] of n 8 , 

che article PE- tions of Italy; the Printers of Flanders having ſup- 
LISSON to- preſſed or altered ſeveral things, out of complaiſance 
wards the end. to ſome noble families. It will be urged to me, that 
an Author generally corrects his errors in the ſecond 
edition; I acknowledge this; but then they are not 
always real errors ; they are only alterations, which 
he makes out of regard to prudential reaſons to his 
own peace, or to the injuſtice of his cenſors, whoſe 
power is formidable to him. The ſecond edition 
which Mezerai gave of his Abrege Chronologique, is 


more correct; he has taken away ſeveral errors; but 


he has at the ſame time taken away ſeveral truths, 
which happened to be diſpleaſing; and it is upon this 
account that the curious always endeavour to procure 
the edition in 4to, which is the firſt, and pay a great 
price for it. I ſay nothing of the advantage, which 
may reſult from comparing the editions. This is ſo 
great, when a man of genius has reviſed his work 
exactly, that his firſt eſſay deſerves to be kept. All 
this ſhews us, that Mr. Anciilon was very intelligent 
in affairs relating to books. | 
Let us now ſpeak of his manner of ſtudying : 
He leſt not à moment of time in vain and uſeleſs ſtu- 
dies. He read indeed all forts of books, even anci- 
ent and modern Romances. There was not one, from 
which he thought he might not draw ſome advantage. 
He often mentioned thoje words, which are attributed 
(31) Dife. fur la te Virgil, Aurum ex ſtercore Ennii colligo (31). i. e. 
Vie de Monſs I é collect gold from Ennius's dung.” We find, 
Ancilion, p. 107. ſaid he frequently, in ſome neglected Authors parti- 
cular things, which are to be met with no where 
elſe; and tho' it were only for the ſtyle, yet we 
may diſcover ſomething worth obſerving. But he 
did not give a particular attention to theſe, but only 
to works of importance, and ſerious ſubjefs.... +» 
He placed a prodigious difference betet cen the reading 
of thoſe books, which he /ooR'd upon, as he ſaid him- 
felf,, only that he might not be ignorant of any thing; 
and thoje, which he eſteemed uſeful to his profeſſion. 
He read the former but once, and that tranjiently, 
and as the Latin proverb expreſ/ts it: Sicut canis 
ad Nilum bibens & fugiens ; i. e. Like a dog drink- 
« ing at the Nile as be runs ;” but he read the other 
wvith care and application. He read them ſeveral 
times; the firſt, he ſaid, ſerved only to give him a 
general idea of the ſulject; and the ſecond diſco- 
wered the beauties. Indexes, which other great men 
have called the Soul of Books, were entirely uſele/s 
to him, becauſe he read them ever with ſufficient at- 
tention and often enough to make himſelf Maſter of 
the work ; and beſides he had a ſtrong memory, and 


particularly a local one, whith is of great advantage 
A... 
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publiſhed [E]; and as for the reſt, I ſhall ſay in general, that the diſcourſe which is 
publiſhed of his life, repreſents him as a perſon of a very extraordinary merit. It gives 


to men of learning. He read them over exaftly, and 

even to the title, the name of the Printer, the place 

and year of the impreſſion ; for every thing in bis 

opinion had its proper uſe. He ſtored the books as he 

read them, and placed in the margin references to other 

Authors, who treated of the jame ſubjects, or re- 

lated ſomething, that had regard to what he read. 

(32). He changed the ſubject be was reading ſometimes 3 (32) Ib. p. 109. 
and this change was inſtead of a relaxation to him *. » Ting prraſon 
He did not always read a book throughout 3 he ſtu- due ieh advan 
died ſometimes the ſubje& to the bottom, and then he raue. 
conſulted the Authors, who had treated of it. He . 
frequently ſaw th ſame thing in different Authors ; 

but this did not diſguſt him; on the contrary he ſaid 

they were as ſo many new firokes, which compleated 

the idea, which he had conceived} and gave it the ut- 

moſt perfection. The variety of Authors, which he 

conſulted, was the cauſe, that there was generally to 

be ſeen in the middle of his ſtudy a large table, co- 


vered with books for the moſt part open (33). The fa- (43) 1b, p. 111. 


mous Father Paul, whom I mentioned, ſtudied in this 

manner; be did not diſcontinue it, as we are told by 

the accurate and faithful Writer of his Life, till he 

had ſeen all; that is, till Bhe confronted the Authors 

one with another, and the places, times, and opini- 

ons: and this method he fixed upon, that he might 

have no occaſion to doubt, or think again of the ſame 

thing, but might take the proper ſide of the queſtion, 

and ſatisfy himſelf at once as much as he could natu- 

rally do. It was thus Mr. Ancillon ſtudied ſometimes, 

and he gave the ſame reaſons for it. As he read a 

great deal, he found many things worth his obſerva- 

tion; and tho" he had an admirable memory, yet he 

noted in his common-place books what he found moſt re- 

markable. He knew well enough, that Govean, for 

inſlance, who would not have an ink horn in his ſtu- 

dy, and Salmaſius and Menage, and ſeveral other 

great men, condemned theſe Colleftions, and were ſo 

far from conſidering them as helps in learning the 

Sciences, that on the contrary they regarded them as 

obſtacles, which interruptcd the'courſe of reading and 

meditation, and deſiroyed the prope# fruits of them: 

But he thought, that as thro' a misfortune peculiar 

to the preſent age, it is not ſufficient to know things 

accurately, and their analyſis, and all their reaſons they 

are built upon, if we ds not quote our authorities 

for it, and the text itſelf, it was neceſſary to have 

a book, which ſhould ſerve as a vein or current of 

water to lead him directiy to the ſpring ; and ſo much 

the more, becauſe as he was to ſpeak before ſome per- 

ſons, who were rather ſpies than hearers, and would 

. frequently demand of him authorities and proofs for 

what be advanced, it was in ſome meaſure neceſſary 

to have a repertory to refreſh his memory, and to di- 

rect him immediately to what he wanted, according 

to the different conjunctures in which he was. Theſe 

obſervations, I think, will be of ſome advantage to 

a great many of my readers. We ſhall ſpeak below 

(34) of his conſtant application to ſtudy. (34) In remark 
[E] The books which he publiſhed.) He publiſhed IF. 

at Sedan a volume in 4to in the year 1657, in which 

the whole diſpute concerning traditions is amply and a 

ſolidly examined (35). This is a faithful account of (35) Diſc. ſur 1a 

all that paſſed in the conference, which he had with Ve de Aon, Au- 

Mr. de Bedacier, Doctor of Sorbonne, Biſhop of Au- Allen, P. 218. 

guſte, and Suffragan of the Biſhop of Metz (36). He (36) Ibid. pag. 

diſputed with him before ſeveral perſons, at firſt in 207, 208. 

his own houſe (37), and afterwards before a large (37) Ibid. p. 212, 

audience in the Biſhop's palace (38). All the articles (38, Ib. p. 213. 


were reduced to writing, and ſigned. He maintained 


this grand cauſe with honour, and finiſhed it with ſuc- 
ceſs. After be had replied methadically to all the ob- 
jefions which were urged, he repreſented, that it was 
his turn then to propoſe his arguments. But as he 
had given a mortal wound to error in his anſwers, it 
was apprehended, that he would deſtroy it, if he. had 
the liberty of eſtabliſhing the truth, as be pretended. 
Mr. de Bedacier thought proper to break off the dij- 
pute; and to conceal his reaſons for it, be ſaid, that 
it was much better to continue tle argument by writ- 
ing than by perſonal diſpatation. It was agreed how- 
ever, that neither party ſhould publiſh the particulars 
of” this conference (39). There was a Monk notwith- (39) Ib. p. 214 
by ſtanding, 


_ 
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(y) See, concern- us in ſhort in him the model of an accompliſhed . Miniſter, 
ing the ill conſe- 


quences of do- 
ing otherwiſe, 
the ſame Diſc. 
fur la Vie de 
p. 175, &c. 
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ſtanding, who took upon him to print a falſe account 


(40) Ib. p. 277. of it (40), whoſe imprudence was ſo flagrant, that 


(41) Ib. p. 218. 


(42) Ib. p. 220. 


(43) Ibid. 


(44) Ib. p. 221. 


(45) Ib. p. 255. 


(46) Ib. p. 258. 


although Mr. Ancillon had managed this conteſt with 
great bonour to himſelf, yet he attempted to perſuade 
the publick, that it tas very fatal to him and to his 
party, and that he laſi the victory in it irrecoverably 
(41). This occaſioned Mr. Ancillon to publiſh the 
book abovementioned. Mr. Hottinger commends it 
extremely in his ſixth chapter of the third book of 
his Bibliothecarius Quadripartitus (42). Father Cli- 
vier, a Minim, and Provincial of that Order, ander- 
took to refute that. work, and publiſhed a piece with 
that deſign intitled, Le Fort des Traditions abbatu 
par les Maximes de Mr. David Ancillon. Others 
eorote Satyrs upon it; but all theſe Libels failed in 
their ſucceſs (43). The Roman Catholicks themſelves 
adviſed Mr. Ancillon not to anſwer them, as he had 
undertaken ; they told him, that he and his book 
were too much above the level of common writers for 
him to engage with them (44). When the Method of 
Cardinal de Richlieu appeared, he wrote a full and 
excellent anſwer to it; but he underſtood that Mr. 
«« Martel, Profeſſor at Montauban, had written one 
* which was ready to be publiſhed ; and that Mr. 
« Claude, who had the ſame deſign, had defiſted 
« from executing it for the ſame reaſon, as appears 
„new from the third Letter of his Collection of 


„Letters, in the fifth tome of his poſthumous works. 


«© He ſuppreſſed therefore what he had done, and 
„ publiſhed only ſome ſheets, which contain an an- 
«« ſwer to the fixth chapter of that Method, or, to 
ce ſpeak more properly, an Apology for Luther, 
« Zuinglins, Calvin, and Beza, and that was the 
„title which was given them in the edition publiſh- 
„ed at Hanaw in 1666. Mr. Ancillon wrote the 
« Life of William Farel, or the Idea Ll a faithful 
« Miniſter of Chriſt. The famous Mr. Conrart, who 
«« was one of his intimate friends, read this and ap- 
proved it, and wrote with his own hands ſeveral 
«« remarks in the margin of the manuſcript. This 
«« was a piece, that well deſerved to be publiſhed: 
but he would not agree to it; which was the oc- 
« caſion, that a copy of it full of faults falling into 
« the hands of a Bookſeller in Holland, he was in- 
«« duced by the reputation of the Author to print it. 
This edition was ſurprizingly incorrect and defec- 
«« tive; and if ever that copy reviſed by Mr. Conrart 
appears, the other will be ſcarce known to be the 
« ſame book, it is ſo mutilated and faulty. Tho' 
Mr. Ancillon explained ſeveral entire books of the 
holy Scripture, and wrote all his Sermons, yet 
he never could be perſuaded to print any one of 
*« them... .(45). All that we have of him in that 
« kind is a Sermon preached at Metz on a Faſt- 
« day. The Conſiſtory uſed ſome ſort of authority 
« towards him to induce him to print it, which was 
«« done at Paris in 1676. This Sermon is upon the 
« 18th and 19th verſes of the zd chapter of St. 
« Paul's Epiſtle to the Philippians, and is entitled, 
« The Tears of St. Paul, He wrote at laſt an ex- 
«« cellent Anſwer to the Paſtoral Advice, the Circular 
* Letters, and the Methods, which the Clergy ad- 
« dreiſed to the Reformed of France in the year 
« 1682. But he kept it concealed in his cabinet, 
till ſeveral Perſons of Figure having obliged him to 
« publiſh it, he ſent it to Monſieur Turretin, Profeſ- 
* {ſor of Divinity at Geneva, his old friend, with 
leave to diſpoſe of it as he thought proper: but 
the copy, which he ſent, very probably miſcarri- 
ed; for there was never any thing more heard 
of it, Mr. Ancillon had ſo little regard to his 
*« own writings, that he never gave himſelf the 
trouble of enquiring after it. However this An- 
* ſwer, which was then expected to be publiſhed, 
is mentioned in the Preface to a very ſolid and ju- 
« dicious book, entitled, Examen des Methodes, c. 
** where we are told, that e ſhall ſoon ſee an An- 
& ſwer toritten by an eminent Hand at Metz (46). 
[F] Hg was employed entirely in the function, of 
2 


.cc 


He is painted there ag 


learned, eloquent, wiſe, pious, modeſt, charitable, diſpenſing his reproofs with mild- 
neſs, or vigour, according to the circumſtances of the caſe ; practiſing what he preach- 
ed (), employed entirely in the functions of his Miniſtry [F }, 

as too many do, with ſecular affairs, and ſuffering his houſe to be .open to informers 


without intermeddling, 


and 


his Miniſtry.) Thoſe, who devote themſelves to the 
office of a Paſtor of ſouls, © have occaſion for their 
hole time, to employ it in ſtudy, labour, and the 
* diſcharge of their duty. And it is without doubt 
for this reaſon, that the fixth of thoſe which are 
* called the Apoſtolical Canons orders, that no Bi- 
* ſhop, Prieſt, or Deacon ſhall apply himſelf to any 
4 ſecular affairs, or undertake any public office; and 
„% the ſixth of the African Canons forbids all per- 
* ſons of that character to take upon them the care 
* of affairs and law-ſuits of others. The loſs of 
the time, which is ſpent in worldly concerns, is 
* not one of the leaſt motives of theſe excellent 
* conſtitutions ; but I believe this was not the only 
conſideration, which gave occaſion to them. Ex- 
„ perience ſhewed that the intrigues of the world, 
„the hurry öf affairs, and the ambition of paying 
* court to the Great, are the three rocks, which al- 
* ways have been, and always will be fatal to them. 
They abandon inſenſibly that apoſtolical ſimplici- 
* Yo which ought to be their chief ornament, 

hey learn the maxims of this world ; they ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to its intrigues, its compli- 
ances, and artifices ; and afterwards practiſe them 
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ſtudy, eaſe, and retirement ; he never embarraſſed 
himſelf with the buſineſs and hurry of the world 
(48). He was appointed 
* try, and againſt his own inclination Guardian to 
his brother and ſiſter ; but he left the adminiſtra- 
* tion of the eſtate and other affairs to his brother, 
* who was then, tho' under age, a very able man 
« So that his Guardianſhip being concluded upon his 
«« pupil's coming to age, his brother, the minor, gave 
in his accounts to his Guardian, and his Guardian 
upon this gave them up, for form's ſake only, 
% to his minors, in the ſame manner, that he re- 
« ceived them, quite contrary to the common and 
* natural cuſtom. He never interpoſed at all in 
« any worldly affairs. Like a true hermit he ſecluded 
« himſelf from the converſation of men, and attend- 
ed only upon God and his Church (49). He had 
* a very curious and copious Library... . . There 
* you was always ſure to find him... . . (50). He 
« never went out of his lodging, but to go to 
church to diſcharge ſome of the duties of his 
„functions. He never left his books but for this; 
and as if the days were not long enough, he paſ- 
« ſed part of the night in meditation or ſtudy. 
* Tho' he had ſeveral country-houſes, and ſome of 
which were bought for him in the ſuburbs of the 
city very near him, in order to engage him the 
more readily to paſs ſome days, or at leaſt ſome 
* hours there, yet he never ſaw them above three 
or four times for two and thirty years that he was 
« Miniſter at Metz. He was always calm and ſerene 
* in his chamber, inſenſible to jealouſy, which occa- 
« ſions ſo many uneaſy moments to others. He 
„ lived peaceably at home, without any regard to 
the reputation, which is procured by frequent vi- 
© fits, by intenſe application to affairs, and the great 
„ meaſures that are exactly to be kept. 

This is a model which every Miniſter of the Goſ- 
pel ought to regulate himſelf upon. They have all 
choſen the better part with Mary (51) ; but ſome of 
them ſeem to imitate Martha too much, who tas 
buſied about many things (52). They interpoſe in 
State affairs; they thruſt themſelves into the intrigues 
of the city; they ſcek to know all kinds of news; 
they traffic, and pay their court. They ſometimes 
even hazard themlelves in giving their advice in war 
and negotiations, and are not at all ſhock'd at the 
contempt, which is ſhewn to their wrong counſels, 
They are frequently to be ſeen in the anti-chambers 
of great men; they attend impatiently to be intro- 
duced. This is not upon affairs of conſcience and 
religion ; it is only to ask favours; to recommend 
their children, relations, and friends to polts of — 

nou 


inſenſibly themſelves (47).” The Miniſter, whom (47) 1b, p. gs, 
I am ſpeaking of, avoided all theſe rocks; he loved 96. 


by the laws of the coun- (48) Ib. p. 100, 


(49) Ib, p. 102. 


(50) Ib. p. 103. 


(51) Luk. x. 42. 


(52) Ib. ver. 41, 


(54) 1 
Od. 2 


(15 


4. V. 


(53) Epiſtle to 
Timothy, c. vi. 


ver. 8. 
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and news. mongers [G]. We cannot form a truer idea of the variety of learning, which 
enlivened his converſation, than from the book which I ſhall mention below [HI. I 


* 


ſhall examine in another place (z) ſome N relating to a cut of him. I muſt c= tn the re- 


not omit mentioning, that he was the ſon © 


an eminent Lawyer ; that one of his anceſtors 
was formerly PRESIDENT au MORTIER in one of the principal of the ſupreme courts of 


mark [F] of the 
article FERRI, 


France; and that Go ANCILLON, one of the chief members of the church of Metz, (aa) Diſ.. fur 1s 


nour and profit. They know exactly when a place 
is vacant, and they endeavour to fill it up imme- 
diately upon their recommendation. They were to 
be commended indeed, if their intereſt was em- 
ployed only in procuring bread for thoſe, who want 
it; but they generally uſe it only in favorr of thoſe, 
who are already rich enough; perſons, who would 
not attempt to ſollicit them, if they eſteemed them 
true Miniſters of Chriſt; for in ſuch a caſe, they 
would expect a reproof, and apprehend that St. Paul's 
rule would be repreſented to them, that if we have 
but food and raiment, we ought to be therewith con- 
tent (53). It is not the duty of a Miniſter to procure 
for his flock the means of engaging them in too ſtrict 
an attachment to the things of” this world. He 
ought rather to wean their minds from them, and 
abate their covetouſneſs and ambition; and he would 
do this undoubtedly, if he was himſelf diſengaged 


from the deſires of vain-glory. But as the neceſh- 


(54) Horar. Epod, 


Od. 2. ver. 7. 


(5s) Virg. Ecleg. 


4. ver. 6. 


(t) Memoires 
Pour ſervir a 
U Hiſt. des Nom- 
mes Hinſt, tom. 7 


Þ 384. 
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ties of his own paſſions 22 that the offices of 2 
city ſhould be in the hands of thoſe, who have ob- 
ligations to him, and who, either out of gratitude 
or hope of new favours, are always ready to ſerve 
him ; he endeavours all he can to raiſe them; he 
applauds their ambitious views ; and in order to ſup- 
port himſelf in this management of affairs, he is 
obliged to intrigue, and to have his Emiſſaries every 
where. Such a perſon deſerves that threatning, 
which is ſometimes uſed againſt thoſe Biſhops, who 
break the canons of reſidence, and never reflect with 
themſelves, that their office is of ſuch a kind, that 
all the powers of human nature are ſcarce ſufficient 
to diſcharge it fully. Thoſe, who conſider this, imi- 
tate Mr. Ancillon, and do not ſpend ſo much time 
in viſits of compliment and ſollicitation ; 


Forumg; vitat, & ſuperba avium 
Potentiorum limina (;4). 
That is, 
« He flies the bar; from noiſe retreats ; 
« And ſhuns the Nobles haughty ſeats. 
Creech. 


Obſerve that thoſe who do not follow this conduct, 
ſometimes employ their intereſt likewiſe for thole 
who are not in good circumſtances ; but if we con- 
ſider rightly we ſhall find, that theſe perſons are 
what we call uſeful men, proper for every thing, and 
inclined to devote all their leiſure to the gratification 
of the paſſions of their patron who procured it them. 
They treat him as their Deity : 


Deus nobis hac otia fecit: 
Namgz erit ille mihi ſemper Deus ; illius aram 
Sæpe tener noftris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus (55). 


FF ANCILLON (CHARLES), ſon of the preceding, and the author of ſeveral works [A]. 
f of 


[4] The author of ſeveral works.) 1. L'Irrevoca- 
bilite de Tedit de Nantes prouve par les principes du 
droit & de la politique: 1. e. The Unlawfulneſs of 
„ revoking the edit of Nantes proved from the 
« Principles of Law and Policy.” Amflerdam 1688 
in 12mo, pagg. 226. II. Reflexions Politiques, par 
leſquelles on fait voir gue la perſecution des Reformez 
et contre les wqritable interfts de la Frame: i. e. 
« Political Reflections, by which it is ſhewn, that 
« the perſecution of the Reformed is contrary to 
« the true intereſts of France.” Cologne 1686 in 
1210. Mr. Bayle was miſtaken in ſuppoſing, that 
this work was written by Sandras des Courtils, the 
author of the Novveaux Interits des Princes (1). 
IH. La France interefſee a retablir PEdit de Nantes. 
i. e. The Intereſt of France to reſtore the Edict 
« of Nantes.” Anſterdam 1690, in 12%. IV. Hi, 


was likewiſe one of the firſt founders and managers of it (aa). 


formers and news-mongers.) ** 


That is, 
“ Theſe bleflings, friend, a Deity beſtow'd ; 
For never can I deem him leſs than God: 
* The tender firſtlings of my woolly breed, 
* Shall on his holy altars often bleed. 


They acknowledge themſelves to be his creatures, 
and perform all the duties expreſſed in that term. 


[G] He never ſuffered bis _ to be open to in- 

e was never fond of 
* ſtories nor ſtory-tellers ; and he held it for a max- 
« im, that they were ſcarce ever to be believed, 
* becauſe a report is never ſo true and exact, but 
that it receives ſomething from the paſſion of 
* him that repeats it, and is like water, which re- 
* tains the tincture of the veins of the earth or mi- 
« nerals which it paſſes through. He had particu- 
* larly an extreme averſion to thoſe who go from 
* houſe to houſe to know what paſſes, and to ſet 
« people a talking, and then ts report abroad what 
„they have as it were extorted from them by arti- 


Vie de Moi. 
Arncilton, p. 7+ 


« fice and fraud.....(56). He ſaid there was a (56) Dik. ſur la 
« great deal of danger in crediting: too ſoon what e de Monſ. An- 


« is reported abroad. 


Miniſter was far from being the reſort of news-mon- 
gers, it would have been a great ſcandal, I have 
ſpoken of this above in the remark [H] of the article 
(HENRY) ALTING ; and I ſhall ſpeak further in 
the remark [N] of the article of (JANUS) GRU- 
TERUS. 

[H] We may judge by the book mentioned below of 
the variety of learning, which enlivened bis conver ja- 
tion.] This book is entitled, Melange Critique de 
Litterature, recueilli des Converſations de fea Mr. 


Ancillon (58). It was publiſhed at Baſil in 1698 in two (58) See 
volumes in 12mo, by Mr. Ancillon the Advocate, the Foxrna! ae Leip- 
eldeſt ſon of the Miniſter, who was before well fic for June 1698, 
I ſhall have P. 287. 


frequent occaſion to mention this miſcellaneous col- 2. We nav 


known in the Republic of Letters (59). 


He was always upon his n, p. 229. 
« guard in this point (57).” The houſe of ſuch a (7) 


Ib. P+ 230. 


the 


eral pieces 


lection; and though I do not ſometimes allow that it his, cho for 
is every where exact, yet it is without pretending at moſt part wi 
all to prejudice either the author or the publiſher, At his name, 


It is rather to be admired, that Mr. Ancillon in an 
extempore converſation ſhould be ſo exact in many 
places, than that his memory ſhould not be intallible 
every where: and with regard to his ſon, he was 
obliged to publiſh things, as he heard them from his 
father's mouth. See what I have remarked concern- 
ing the M-nagiana (60). The caſe is juſt the ſame. 


We ſee in the preface to this collection the reaſon mark A] of the 


why it was not intitled Ancillaniana. 


toire de PE tabligement des Francois Refugiez dans les 
Etats de Son Alteſſe Eleftorale de Brandebourg z i. e. 


(60 In the re- 


article ME- 
NAGE, 


„ An Account of the Settlement of the French Re- 


* fugees in the Dominions of his Electoral Highneſs 
* of Brandenbourg.” Berlin 1690, 89. He wrote 
this out of gratitude to the Elector for the genero- 
ſity which he had ſhewn to the French Proteſtants. 
It appears from this piece, that the EleQor's huma- 
nity extended to all the different ranks of perſons 
among them. The men of learning taſted all the 


ſatisfactions of eaſe notwithſtanding the preſſures of 
misfortune and diſtreſs, and enjoyed the charms of 


ſociety in the conferences which were held at Mr. 
Spanheim's, their Patron and Mecznas, who was one 
of the ornaments of that court, as well as of the 
Republick of Letters. The ſoldier found cmploy- 
ments to 2m his valour in; and the artificer had 

8 an 


— —— — — 


* 
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of two of which we ſhall give a more particular account [B], was born at Metz the 2gth 
of July 1659. He began his ſtudies in that city, and went to Hanaw for the proſecu- 
tion of them. He afterwards applied himſelf to the Civil Law at Marpurg, Geneva, 
and Paris, in the laſt of which cities he was admitted an Advocate. Upon his return to 
Metz in 1679 he followed the bar, where he began to raiſe himſelf a conſiderable repu- 
(a) Memiires tation. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, the Proteſtants of Metz 


Four ſervir & 


T. es "Hon. deputed him to court in order to repreſent, that they ought not to be comprehended in 
mes Lat. tom. this revocation. But all that he could obtain was, that this city ſhould be treated with 
A 1 more lenity and favour (a), He followed his father to Berlin, where the Elector of 


an opportunity of exerciſing his induſtry and skill. 

In ſhort they compoſed as it were one body, which 

was ranged under proper Judges of their own na- 

tion. The EleQor ſeemed j * — to _ 

-2 4,, his treaſury, than his charity towards them (2). is 
82 opened a noble and extenſive field of panegyric for our 


vans, Juillet Author, who has very happily applied that line of Ovid, 
1690, Art. 11, 


p. 771, 512, Sæpe premente Deo, fert Deus alter opem. 


V. Melange Critique de Litterature recueilli des con- 

verſations de feu M. Ancillon, avec un diſcours ſur ſa 

vie & ſes dernieres heures ; i. e. A critical Miſcel- 

« lany relating to points of Literature collected from 

the converſations of the late Mr. [David] Ancillon ; 

„with an Account of his life and laft hours.” Baſil 

(3) Memoirs, &c, 1698, in 8vo, three volumes (3). Mr. Bayle tells us 
P. 384, 385. (4), that this book was printed at Baſil in two vo- 
(4) In the arti- jumes in 12mo. There was likewiſe a new edition 
3 «4 4 of it publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1702 in one volume 
note Hl. in 12mo, which was diſowned by Mr. Ancillon, be- 
cauſe there were ſeveral things inſerted in it, which 

were injurious to his father's memory, and his own 

% Memoires, character (5). This Collection of Ancillon was 
©. p. 385 formed from what he heard his father ſpeak of in 
converſation, and he has digeſted it under proper 

heads. It contains a great number of uſeful and 

curious remarks ; but there are ſeveral miſtakes in 

(6) Ibid. and it (6). VI. Diſſertation ſur Puſage de mettre la pre- 
Bayle, abi ſupra. miere pierre au fondement des edifices publics, addreſ- 
fee au Prince Electoral de Brandebourg, & Poccafion 

de la premiere pierre, qu'il a poſte lui mime au fonde- 

ment du temple qu'on conſtruit pour les Frangois Refu- 

iez dans le quartier de Berlin nomme Friderichſtadt; 

1. e. * A Diſſertation upon the cuſtom of laying the 

« firſt ſtone in the foundation of public buildings, 

« addrefled to the Electoral Prince of Brandenbourg, 

« on occaſion of his laying the foundation of the 

church built for the French Refugees in that quar- 

„ ter of Berlin, which is called Friderichſtadt.” 

Berlin 1701 in 8vo, pagg. 98. The Author having 

given an account of every thing which his know- 

ledge and reading would ſupply him with on this 

ſubject, acknowledges at laſt, that this cuſtom is very 

like thoſe rivers, whoſe ſource is unknown, tho' we 

(7) Memoires, may obſerve the courſe of them (7). VII. Le der- 
Ge. p. 385, 386. vier triomphe de Frederic Guillaume le Grand, Electeur 
de Brandebourg, ou diſcours ſur la Syjatue Equeſtre 

trigte ſur le Pont Neuf du Berlin; i. e. The laſt 

„ triumph of Frederic: William the Great, Elector of 

„ Brandenbourg, or a Diſcourſe upon the —_— 

Statue erefted upon the New Bridge in Berlin.“ 

(3) Hf. des Berlin, 1703, fol. pagg. 75. Mr. Beauval tells us (8), 
Onvrag. des Sa- that this piece is an Oration and a Diſſertation united 
vans 1723 Mars, together, and that the ſtyle is a little too turgid. He 
M's has introduced into it ſo many remarks relating to 
Literature, that they are ſufficient to compoſe a Dil- 

ſertation in form. He has in ſhort collected every 

thing that can be ſaid concerning equeſtrian and pe- 

deſtrian ſtatues. VIII. Hiftoire de la Vie de Soliman 

II. Empereur des Turcs ; i. e. The Life of Soly- 

man II, Emperor of the Turks.” Rotterdam 1706, 

in 8vo, pagg. 270. This Hiſtory is not very correct. 

IX. Traite des Eunuques, par C. dOllincan ; i. e. 

A Treatiſe concerning Eunuchs by C. d'Ollincan.” 

1707, in 12mo. Ancillon wrote this piece on oc- 

caſion of an Italian Eanuch, who wanted to marry. 

He examines the right of ſuch perſons with regard 

to marriage, which he proves to be abſolutely pro- 

hibited to them. There is a great deal of learning 

in this tract, and a variety 2 and diverting 

remarks. The name O//incan, which he aſſumed, is 

2 Memoires, taken from the Anagram of his own (9). X. Me. 
. P. 386, 3857. moires concernant lis Vies & les Ouvrages de pluſieurs 


Brandenbourg 


modernes celebres dans la go wag > des Lettres; i. e. 
« Memoirs concerning the Lives and Works of 
„ ſeveral modern Writers of eminence in the Repub- 
« lic of Letters.“ Amſterdam, 1709, in 12mo. 
Theſe Memoirs are a little too diffaſe (io). XI. Hi. (to) Ib. p. 387% 
fire de la Vie & de la Mort de M. Liſcheid; i. e. 
« An Account of the Life and Death of M. Ltſcheid.” 
Berlin, 1713 (11). 

[B] Of teoo of which (works) we ſhall give a more 
particular account.] The firſt is his Hiffery of Soly- 
man the ſecond, Emperor of the Turks. There is pre- 
fixed to it a long Dedication to the ſon of the Count 
de Wartemberg, firſt Miniſter of State and Great 
Chamberlain to the King of Pruſſia; in which is a 
Compliment both to the father and ſon. Then fol- 
lows a very long Preface, in which the Author ex- 
plains his deſign. He tells us, that he gives this Life 
as a ſpecimen of a more conſiderable work, which 
he was engaged in. And to ſhew the advantage of 
his book, he diſcourſes very largely upon the uſe 
of Hiſtory in general ; and adds authority to his 


(11) wid. 


reaſons. He aſſerts, that God himſelf propeſed to 


form the manners of men, when he thought proper, 
that the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament ſhould be writ- 
ten; and he tells us, that _ himſelf had no other 
view in the age This paſſage has given occaſion 
to a criticiſm of Mr. Bernard in his Nouvelles de Ia 
Republique des Lettres (12) ; who obſerves, that this (12) Sept. 1706] 
is a mere figure of Rhetoric, which may paſs in Art. 6. p. 342, 
a Preface. However that Mr. Ancillon was too 
good a Divine to imagine that Chriſt had no other 
view in the Goſpel, than 7 give us all kinds of ex- 
amples proper to form our manners. We muſt not expect 
the exactneſs of a logical treatiſe in a piece of mere ora- 
tory. Our Author likewiſe intimates, that he propoſ- 
ed to tranſlate the E/ogia of Thuanus, which ſhould 
ſerve him for the text of his articies, and then to 
write the Lives of thoſe eminent learned men, whoſe 
characters had been given by that noble Hiſtorian. 
He informs us, that ſeveral perſons of learning had 
7 to aſſiſt him in that attempt; and that he 
d the opportunity of conſulting a great many cu- 
rious Libraries at Berlin. The Preface is followed by 
an Extraft from a book of Mr. Charles Arndius, Pub- 
lic Profeſſor at Roſtoch, entitled, Bibliothẽque Poli- 
tique-Heraldique Choiſie, printed at Roftech and Leip- 


fic in the year 1705, in 8v0, tranſlated from the 


Latin into French. This Extract contains ten re- 
marks relating to Thuanus, the ſubſtance of which 
is as follows: 1, The courſe of his life. 2, The 
ſweetneſs of his temper. 3, The difference of his 
ſtyle. 4, His employments in Poetry and Painting. 
5, The regard which ought to be had to the ſeveral 
editions of his Hiſtory, 6, The ſupplement of that 
Hiſtory. 7, Some errors with regard to the names. 
8, The eſteem and hatred, which he has met with. 
9, The excellence of his Library. 10, His ſon pu- 
niſhed with death for bis fidelity to his friend in keep- 
ing his ſecret. After theſe preliminaries we have the 
Elogium of Thuanus upon Solyman II tranſlated into 
French, and the Life of that Emperor by Mr. An- 
cillon. He informs us, that we are not to imagine, that 
he choſe to publiſh this Life firſt as his maſter-piece, 
and as if he eſteemed it ſuperior to all the other Lives, 
which he was compiling. Since it was only chance, 
which determined him to pitch upon that before any 
other, becauſe it was finiſhed firſt ; whereas he wait- 
ed for ſome further lights with regard to the reſt. 
But for the future he ſhould follow the order of 
Chronology, and begin with Lewis XII, King of 
France, He has given us likewiſe an alphabetical 
Table of the names of thoſe perſons of either ſex, 
whoſe Lives he propoſed to publiſh, which are about 
five hundred in all. However theſe are not the on- 


( 13) Bernard, 
ibid, P. 345+ 


ANC 


Brandenbourg appointed him Judge and Director of the French who were in that city, 

In 1695 that Prince gave him new marks of his confidence and favour, by ſending him 

to Swiſſerland in order to negotiate ſome affairs of importance. The Marquis of Ba- 

den Dourlach, who was then at Baſil, having had an , r. of ſeeing him, enter- 
or | 


tained ſo great an eſteem for him, that he choſe him 


his 


ounſellor, and deſired 


the Elector of Brandenbourg to give Ancillon leave that he ſhould ſerve him for ſome 
time. Our author did not return to Berlin till the end of the year 1699, and was then 
appointed Inſpector of all the Courts of Juſtice which the French had, in Pruſſia, and 
Counſellor of the Embaſſy. The Elector being crowned King of Pruſſia made him 
likewiſe his Hiſtoriographer and Superintendant of the French School, which had been 


founded at Berlin, according to the —_— 


the fifth of July 1715, being fifty ſix y 


ly works, which he promiſed ; for he mentioned ſe- 
veral others, which he had in view. And yet he 
owns that he was not born to be an Author ; but 
ſince he was engaged in that employment, he reſolv- 
ed not to bury his talent (13). The other work of 
our Author, which we ſhall mention, is his Memoirs 
concerning the Lives and Works of ſeveral modern 
Writers of eminence in the Republic of Letters. He 
informs us in his Advertiſement to the Reader, that 
Mr. Leers Bookſeller at Rotterdam having reſolved to 
print a Supplement to Mr. Bayle's Dictionary, wrote 
to Mr. Ancillon, that eight or ten men of learning, 
as well in England as in Holland, had undertaken to 
compile each of them a certain number of articles, 
and deſired him likewiſe to draw up ſome Lives for 
that purpoſe, He accepted of that propoſal, and 

itched upon twenty famous Moderns, whoſe Lives 
he deſigned to write. But his health not permitting 
him to continue that work, he was obliged to aban- 
don it. But being afterwards a little recovered, and 
imagining that the Supplement was either finiſhed or 
at leaſt very forward, and that he ſhould not have 
time to complete his part in order to be inſerted, 
he thought proper to digeſt it into his own form, 
and publiſhed it ſeparately. In this you he has col- 
jected all that he could poſſibly find with regard to 


the learned men, whom he writes of; and has added 


ſeveral reflections of his own. He tells us in his 
Preface, that the Fournals of Paris, Hambourg, and 
of Fontenelle, Bayle, Le Clerc, Beauval, Bernard, and 


which he had formed. He died in that city 
rs of age (b). | . 


Chauvin, ate the ſources, to which he had the moſt 
frequent recourſe, and which furniſhed him with 
the greateſt part of the materials. The learned men, 
which he mentions in this volume, are Valentine 
Conrart, whoſe article contains 133 pages ; Bartho- 
lomew d'Herbelot, Urban Chevreau, Henry juſ- 
tel, Adrian Baillet, James Aubery, Benjamin Au- 
bery Sieur du Maurier, Lewis Aubery, Jotn 
Aubery, Claudius Aubery, John Baptiſt Cotelier, 
and Laurence Beger. He promiſed a continuati- 
on of this work, and informed the Publick, that 
this new deſign would not prevent him from proſe- 
cuting his former ſcheme of publiſhing in French 
the E/ogia of famous Men extracted from 'Thuanus's 
Hiſtory, with ſuch additions as his reading would ſup- 
ply him with. However he ſhouid draw them u 

in a different form from that of the Specimen, which 
he had publiſhed, For he was now of the ſame 
opinion with his friends, who had repreſented to 
him, that his former undertaking was too vaſt and 
extenſive, and that he could hardly expect to live 
long enough to execute it. Upon this account he 
propoſed only to give the Flegia as they ſtand in 
Thuanus, and to ſubjoin to them ſeparately ſuch 
additions, as the materials, which he had collected 
upon every article, would permit him to make, 
without attempting to write all that might be ſaid 
with regard to every learned man, but only to give 
what he knew, in the ſame manner as he had done 
in his Memoirs abovementioned (14). T. 


FANCINA (JOHN JUVENALIS) Biſhop of Saluſſes in Piedmont in the ſix- 
teenth Century, was born at Foſſan near Saluſſes. His father was a man of great pro- 
bity, and perceiving the quickneſs and vivacity of his ſon's genius, put him under the 
care of the beſt maſters, in order to be inſtructed in every branch of learning. The 

rodigious progreſs which he made in polite Literature, appears from the verſes which 
he wrote while he was a youth with the utmoſt elegance, and particularly a Poem in 
praiſe of the Academy in Piedmont (a). His virtue likewiſe in this critical and dan- C De Aude 


gerous part of life was no leſs remarkable [A 


He applied himſelf afterwards to the 


(6) Ib. p. 383. 


(14) Idem, ibid. 
Mois d Avril 
1709, Artic. 4. 
p- 428, &c, 


mie & thalping 
landibxs. Jan. 


teaching and practice of Phyſick, which he had principally in his view in his firſt ſtu- Nici Erythræ- 


dies; and in this function he acted in ſuch a manner, that in a ſhort time his name be- 
came very celebrated, and he was appointed Phy ſician to Frederic Madrutius, who was 
at firſt Ambaſſador of the Duke of Savoy, and afterwards of the Emperor Rodolphus, 
and attended him to Rome. In this city he gained an intimate friendſhip with the moſt 
eminent and learned men there, particularly Francis Toletus, Martin Navarre, M. 
Anthony Muretus, Robert Bellarmin, Sylvius Antonianus, Francis Panicarola, and 
others. Here he formed a reſolution of abandoning his profeſſion of a Phyſician, and 
applying himſelf to Divinity, in conſequence of that ſerious turn to piety which he ori- 
ginally had in his mind. He made a vaſt progreſs in this ſtudy in a ſhort time, ſo that 


us, Pinacothec. 1, 
pag. 171. edit. 
Liphæ 1712. 


he received holy orders, and was determined to put himſelf under all che rigours of a 


monaſtic life, if he had not been diverted from this deſign by St. Philip de Neri, the 
Founder of the Congregation of the Oratory at Rome, into which he entered himſelf. 
Here he behaved in ſo exemplary a manner, that there was a delign afterwards of hav- 
ing him canoniz'd, He had ſeveral rich benefices offered him, which he rejected, but 

at 


[4] His virtue likewiſe in this critical and danger- 
ous part of life was no leſs remarkable.) While he 
was young, beſides the excellence of his genius, he 
was diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar honeſty and probity 
of temper, which was never the leaſt altered by the 
freedom he enjoyed of acting in his own manner, or 
by the heat of youth ; but he always proceeded in 
an uniform courſe of virtue, without any failure or 


the moſt perfect integrity and regularity, Erat eti- 


am in puero preter docilitatem ingenii ſumma pro- 
bitas, quam nec liberior vivendi poteſtas, nec e&tatis 
fervor, nec lubrice adoleſcentiæ vie, de flatu dimo- 
vere potuerunt, ſed ſemper rea omnem vite ſuæ cur- 
ſum, fine caſu & prolapſione, confecit. Quare con- 
ans erat omnium opinio, nullam eum unquam pudict- 
tie vel aliens labem intuliſſe, ſed uſque ad extre- 


blemiſh in it; ſo that it was generally believed, that mum vite ſpiritum ſe integrum incorruptumgue ſer- 
he had preſerved his modeſty untainted, and ated 94/ (1). 4 
in every inſtance of life to his laſt moments with 


(1) Nic. Erythr, 


abi ſupra, page 
171, 172, 
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(2) Idem, ibid. 
P. 172, 173. 
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at laſt was obliged by Pope Clement VIII ro accept of a Biſhoprick, the Functions of 


which he executed with the utmoſt zeal and application [B]. 


Erythræus wrote a par- 


ticular account of his life and character, beſides the elogium which he has given of him 


in his Pinacotheca. 


[B] To accept of a Biſbopric, the functions of which 
he executed with the utmoſt zeal and application.] 
He ſhewed, in this caſe, the difintereſtedneſs of his 
mind, and his regard for the ſalvation of men rather 
than his own private advantage, for when he had ſe- 
veral vacant Biſhoprics propoſed to him, that he 
might chooſe which he thought proper, he deter- 
mined upon that of Saluſſes, which was much infe- 
rior to the reſt in point of revenue, but required 
more application, and was attended with greater dan- 
ger, as Eerchrkus informs us ; who ſays that this was 
occafioned by the Calviniſtical Religion, which had 
overrun that Dioceſe. In e vero animi ſui modera- 
tionem, atque animarum ſalutis, non utilitatis ſue 
ſtudium, declaravit, pod aliquot ipſi propoſitis eccle- 
His, reforibus ſuis orbatis ejus, quam vellet, eli- 
gendi optio data efſet, eam amplexas eft, que ceteris 
pibus inferior, ſed laboribus periculiſque ſuperior, 
13 nimirum cathedram, in cujus dien Cal. 
viniane bæreſis contagio pervaſerat (2). Erythræus 
obſerves, upon this occaſion, that there can be no 
ſtronger characteriſtic of a true Shepherd, according 
to our Savieur's repreſentation, than his avoiding no 
labours, fearing no dangers, and withdrawing himſelf 


from no pains of body or mind, on account of the ſub/atus (4). 


flock committed to him. This is the only circum- 


ſtance, which diſtinguiſhes the true Shepherd from 
the mercenary and pretended. But let us hear the 
reflection of this zealous Roman Catholic Writer in 
his own words. Nullum ex Chrifti Domini ſententia 
ne excogitari quidem p obo, neque certius, neque cla- 
rius egregit paſtoris documentum, quam fi ille nulles 
pro ovibus fibi traditis labores ſubterfiigiat, nulla 
pericula reformidet, nullos corporis animique crucia- 
tus doloreſque deprecetur. Etenim hat una preſer- 


tim in re verus paſtor a fimulato, gratuitus à merce- 
nario dignoſcitur (3). 


rfett idea of a Paſtor and a Biſhop ; he expoſed 

imſelf to the greateſt fatigues, and the molt for- 
midable dangers; and even to death itſelf at laſt in 
the diſcharge of his office. For having uſed his au- 
thority in reſtraining a Monk of a very vicious and 

ofligate character from viſiting the Convents of the 
Nans, which gave great offence to every body; it is 
imagined that this man peiſoned our Ancina Nam 
cum improbum religioſz cujuſdam familie virum 2 
facrarum Deo wirginum ſeptis repelleret, qui circum 
loca illa, magna bominum cum offenſione, obambula- 
bat, ab illo creditur per ſunmum nefas veneno fuiſſe 


e& ANCOURT (FLORENT CARTON D'), an eminent Actor and Comic Wri- 


ter in France was born at Fontainbleau in October 1661. 


His father was Florent 


Carton Eſq; Sieur d' Ancourt ; and his mother's name was Louiſa de Londé, who was 
deſcended by the mother's fide from the Bude, and related to the Chevalier de Londe, 


(e) Memoires 
pour ſervir 4 


Hit. des Hom- 


mes Iluſt. tom. 


16. . 287, 288. 1 Ctreſs 
edit. Paris 1731. ried the A J 


5 


who ſettled in England, and was made a Knight of the Garter. 


D'Ancourt's parents 


had both been Proteſtants, but afterwards embraced the Roman Catholick religion. 
Our author ſtudied at firſt in the Jeſuits College at Paris under father de la Rue, who 
diſcovering a prodigious vivacity, penetration and capacity for learning in him, was 
extremely deſirous of engaging him in their order; but d*Ancourt's averfion to a reli- 

ious life rendered all his efforts ineffectual. After he had paſſed through a courſe of 

hiloſophy, he applied himſelf to the Civil Law, and was admitted Advocate at 
ſeventeen years of age (a). But falling in love with an Actre ſs, whoſe name was Thereſe 


le Noir, he was induced to go upon the ſtage; and though his birth and rank might 
have diverted him from ſuch an employment, yet he engaged in it, and in 1680 mar- 

who had firſt inſpired him with that reſolution. 
qualifications neceſſary to ſucceed upon the Theatre, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf to 


As he had all the 


great advantage. He was not contented only with the applauſe of an Actor, but he 
wrote likewiſe a great number of pieces for the ſtage [A], many of which had ſuch pro- 
digious ſucceſs, that moſt of the players grew rich from the profits of them. The eaſe 

with which he ſpoke, and the natural eloquence which animated all his diſcourſes, was 


A great number of pieces for the tage.) Th 
8 two in all; moſt of Which ur Sica ſe. 
parately at the time when they were firſt repre- 
ſented. They were afterwards collected into five 
volumes, then into ſeven, and at laſt into nine. We 
ſhall mention particularly what is contained in the 
laſt edition, which is the moſt compleat of all. It is 
intitled, Les Oeuvres de M. d' Ancourt, traifieme edition, 
augmentie de pluſifhrs Comidies, qui n'avoient pas ttt 
imprimies 3 1. e. The Works of Mr. d'Ancourt ; 
„the third edition, enlarged with ſeveral Comedies, 
* which were never printed before.” Roan 1729, 
in 12mo, nine volumes. The firſt volume contains 
ſix Comedies. 1. Les Fonds perdus; a Comedy in 
proſe in three Acts, acted the firſt time the 8th of 
June 1686. 2. Le Chevalier d la node; a Co- 
medy in proſe in five Acts, repreſented in October 
1687. 3. La Maiſon de Campagne; a Comedy in 
proſe in one Act, repreſented the 27th of Janua 
1688. Sir John Vanbrugh has tranſlated this into 
Engliſh, under the title of The Country- Houſe. 4. La 
Folle enchere; a Comedy of one Act in proſe, repre- 
ſented the zoth of May 1690. 5. L'Et# des Coquet- 
tet; a Comedy of one Act in proſe, repreſented the 
12th of May 1690. 6. La Parifienne ; a Comedy of 
one Act in proſe, repreſented the 13th of June 1091. 

5 | | 


1 * 


repreſented the 19th of 


the 


The ſecond volume likewiſe contains fix pieces, all in 
proſe. 7. La Femme d intrigue 3 a Comedy of five 
Acts, repreſented the zoth of January 1692. 8. Les 
Bourgeviſes a la mode; a Comedy of five Acts, re- 
preſented the 15th of November 1692. 9g. La Ga- 
zZeilte; a Comedy of one Act, repreſented the 24th 
of April 1693. 10. L'Opera de Village ; a Comedy 
of one Act, repreſented the 18th of Auguſt 1693. 
We have a piece in Engliſh, intitled, The Village 
Opera, written by Mr. Charles Johnſon. 12. L'Im- 
promptu de Garniſon; a Comedy of one AR, repre- 
ſented in November 1693. 12. Les Vendanges 5 a 
Comedy of one AR, 3 the zoth of Sep- 
tember 1694. The third volume contains alſo fix 
Comedies in proſe, all of one Act each. 13. Le Tu- 
teur; repreſented the 1 of July 1695. 14. £2 
Foire de Beſons, 2 ented the 14th of Auguſt 
1695. 15. Les Vendanges de Sureſne ; repreſented 
the 15th of October 1695. 16. La Foire S. Germain; 

fanny 1696. 17. Le Mau- 
lin de Javelle; repreſented the 7th of july 1696. 
18. Les Eaux de Bourbon ; repreſented the 4th of 
October 1696. The fourth volume contains ſeven 
Comedies, all of one Act and in proſe. 19, Les Fa- 
cances ; repreſented the ziſt of October 1696, 20. 
Rengud & Armide; repreſented the 12th of June 


1697 


Our Biſhop was eminent for (3) Idem, ibid. 
this reſolution and fortitude ; he acted up to the moſt P- 171» 


T. (4) Idem, ibid; 


dhe reaſon that his fellow-aQors always choſe him for their ſpeaker upon all particular 

occaſions, and the publick always heard him with applauſe. His merit procured him 

a very favourable reception at court; and Lewis XIV honoured him with many marks 

of peculiar favour [B]. The charms of his converſation, and the politeneſs of his be- 

haviour, made his company deſirable to all the men of figure both at court and in g 

the city; and the moſt conſiderable perſons were extremely pleaſed to have him at their ef 

houſes, and to viſit him at his own (Y). Having taken a journey to Dunkirk to ſee his (+) bid. pag. 

eldeſt daughter who lived there, he took the opportunity of paying his compliments to * 25 

the Elector of Bavaria, who was then at Bruſſels. This Prince received him with the 
F utmoſt civility, and having retained him a conſiderable time, diſmiſſed him with a pre- 
ſent of a diamond valued at a thouſand piſtoles. He likewiſe rewarded him in a very 
generous manner, when. upon his coming to Paris, d' Ancourt made a particular enter- 
rainment for his diverſion. At laſt our author began to grow weary of the Theatre, 
which he quitted entirely in Lent 1718, and retired to his eſtate of Courcelles-le- Roy in 
Berry, where he , applied himſelf wholly to devotion. He compoſed a tranſlation: of 
David's Pſalms in verſe, and a ſacred Tragedy, which were never printed. When he 
found himſelf near death, he ordered his tomb to be made in the chapel belonging to 
his ſeat, and went to ſee it with all the reſolution and firmneſs of a ſoul abſo- 
- Jutely diſengaged from the objects of this world, and aſpiring only after thoſe of the 


68 1 


(1) v. 1. 
328 


other life. He died the ſixth of December 1726, being ſixty five years of age. He 
left two daughters, the eldeſt of whom was married to a Commiſſary and Comptroller 


of the Marine; and the younger to a Gentleman, who was ſon to a Lieutenant Ge- 


neral of the Artillery (c). 


1697. 21. La Loterie; repreſented the 1oth of July 
1697. 22. Le Charivary; repreſented the 19th of 
September 1697. 23. 2 Retour des Officiers ; re- 
preſented the 19th of October 1697. 24. Les Cu- 
rieux de Compiegne ; repreſented the 4th of October 
1698. 25. Le Mary retrouvt ; repreſented the 25th 
of October 1698. The fifth volume contains only 
four Comedies. 26. Les Fees; a Comedy of three 
Acts in proſe, repreſented the 29th of October 1699. 
27. Les Enfans de Paris; a Comedy of five Acts in 
verſe, repreſented the 18th of December 1699. 28. 
IL Fete de Village; a Comedy of three Acts, in 
proſe, 2208. the 13th of July 1700. 29. Les 
roi, Coufines 3 a Comedy of three Acts in proſe, re- 


2 the 18th of October 1700. The ſixth vo- 
lame contains ten pieces. 30. Colin- Maillard; a 


Comedy of one Act in proſe, repreſented the 28th bf 
October 1701. 31. L'Operateur Barry; a Comedy 


of one Act in proſe, repreſented the 11th of Octo- 


ber 1702. 32. Nouveau Prologue, & nouveaux Di- 
vertiſſement pour la Comedie de PInconnu; in verſe, 
repreſented the 2oth of Auguſt 1703. 33. Nouveau 
Prologue & nouveaux Divertiſſemens pour la Comedie 
des Amans magnifiques ; in verſe, repreſented the 1ſt 
of June 1704 34. Le Galant Fardinier ; a Come- 
dy of one Act in proſe, repreſented the 1oth of No- 
vember -1704. 3 5. Prologue & Divertiſemens nou- 
weaux pour Circe, Tragedie en Muſique; in verſe, 
repreſented the 6th of Auguſt 1705. 36. L'Impromp- 
tu de Livry ; in verſe, repreſented the 12th of Au- 
guſt 1705. 37. Le Diable Boiteux; a Comedy of 
one Act in proſe, repreſented the 5th of October 
1707. 38. Second Chapitre du Diable Boiteaux ; a 
Comedy of two Acts in proſe, repreſented the 2oth 
of October 1707. 39. Divertiſſement de Sceaux ; in 
verſe and proſe, repreſented the 13th of September 
1705. The ſeventh volume contains four Comedies. 
40. La Trahiſon punie; a Comedy of two Acts in 
' verſe. 41. Madame Artus, a Comedy of five Acts in 
verſe. 42. Les Agioteurs; in three Acts in proſe. 


43. La Comedie des Comediens, ou Amour Charlatan; 


ANCRE (the Mareſchal d'). See CONCINI. 


in three Acts in proſe, repreſented the <th of Au- 
guſt 1710. The eighth volume contains likewiſe four 
Comedies. 44. Cephalus & Procris ; in three Acts 
in verſe, repreſented the 27th of October 1711. 
45. Sancho Panga, Gouverneur; in five Acts in verſe, 
46. L'Impromptu du Sureſne; in one Act in proſe, 
repreſented the 21ſt of May 1713. 47. Les Fetes du 
Cours; in one Act in proſe. The niath and laſt vo- 
lume contains five Comedies. 48. Le Ferd. Galant; 
in one Act in proſe, repreſented the 18th of Decem- 
ber 1099: 49. Le Prix de UArquebuſe; in one Act 
in proſe. 50. La Metempſyceſe; in one Att in verſe. 
51. La Deroute du Pharaon; in one Act in proſe. 
2. La Deſolation des Foteuſes; in one Act in proſe. 
e left likewiſe, beſides the tranſlation of the Pſalms 
into French verſe, and a ſacred Tragedy, two large 
comic pieces in verſe, which had been received by 
the Players ; but were withdrawn by him, before they 
were repreſented, upon his quitting the Stage ; and 
likewiſe an Entertainment of three Acts in verſe, 
and ſeveral little pieces, which may ſome time or 
other be publiſhed (1). | 
[B] Honoured him with many marks of his favour.) 
When the King intended to go to the Play, d'An- 
court uſed to read his performances to him in the 
cloſet, where no perſon was admitted but Madam de 
Monteſpan. And it is ſaid, that one day finding 
himſelf diſordered by the great fire, which was there, 
the King took the trouble himſelf of opening a win- 
dow in order to give him air. Another time d'An- 
court having the honour to ſpeak with him, as he 
went from Maſs, upon ſome affairs, which related to 
the Company of Comedians, and walking backward 
to the top of a pair of ſtairs, which he did not per- 
ceive, the King held him by the arm, and ſaid to 
him, Have a care, d'Ancourt, you are going to fall; 
and turning back then to the Lords, who ſtood round 
him, he faid to them, It muſt be owned, that this 
man ſpeaks extremely well ; and granted all that he 
defired (2). | 


oF ANDERSON (EDMUND) Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas in the 


reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, and author of ſeveral valuable books in the Law [A], was 


Ce) Thid. p. 2911 


(1) Ibid. p. 297. 


T. (2) Ibid, p. 289 


born of a good family at Broughton in Lincolnſhire, and was the younger ſon of Tho- 
mas Anderſon Eſq; who was deſcended from the Anderſons of Scotland, and lived in 
Northumberland before he removed to Broughton. Our author ſtudied firſt at Lin- 


Col. [AI Auther of ſeveral valuable books in the Lac.) 
(2) Idem, ibid. Mr. Wood in his At bene Oxonienſes tells us (1), that 
(3) See Nichol- he wrote much, but that nothing is printed under 


on's Engliſh Hiſ- his name, except the following books: Reports of 
torical Libr 


5 


coln 


tions and Fudgments on the caſes and matters agitated 


in all the Courts of Weſtminſter in the latter end of , 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Theſe were collected 4) See Wood, 


by John Goldesburg Eſq; Prothonotary of the Com- 


ubi ſupra, and 
Col. 453. aud 


part many principal caſes argued and adjudged in the time mon Pleas, and publiſhed at London 1653 in 4to (40. Nicholſon, wb; 
edit, | Pong of Queen Elizabeth in the Common Bench. London, T. fepra, p. 185. 
1699. 1644, fol. (2); French in two parts (3). Re/o/u- >. 
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682 AND 
coln College in Oxford; ſrom whence he went to the Inner Temple, where by his in- 
defatigable application he gained a prodigious knowledge of the Law. In the ninth 
year of Queen Elizabeth he was either Lent or Summer Reader in that Houſe ; in the 
+ ſixteenth, Double Reader; and in the nineteenth Serjeant at Law. In 1582 he was ap- 
pointed Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas upon the death of 'Sir James Dyer, 
(a) Wood's and in the year following was knighted (a). In 1586 he fat in judgment upon Mary 
Col. T. Cal. 228, Of Scots (5), and cenſured Ik Davilon on account of the execution of that Queen, for « ., ruhen, 
T7 2: ral, having done Juſtum non juſt? e. He was ſtrongly attached to the intereſts of the Church cf iris in Lin. 
( mden 


n of fipren England, and very ſtrict in his proſecution of the Puritans, eſpecially the Browniſts (c). : 728 


— L506. Mr. Pierce in his Vindication of the Diſſenters (d), ſpeaks with great ſeverity of his be- 129. 130. edits 
ce Kenner s 


Coomplere Hiſtory haviour in the trial of Mr. Udal the Puritan in the year 1590. He died at London 54) Grades, » 
of England, vol. Auguſt 1ſt 1605 (e), and was interred September 5th at Eyworth or Eworth in Bedford- gn Y ig | 
2. p. 51 


Queen 


(6) Pri 
(g Weed ws; ſhire, where he had an eſtate. He left iſſue ſeveral ſons 9 ). He was ſucceeded in {f) Wood, 4 The 
Supra. his place of Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas by Sir 28 


Francis Gaudy of the enden ..; 


Inner Temple (g Wood, ub! ſupra, 


ANDL (FETRUSAB) a fictitious name, aſſumed by a Carteſian, when he wrote. 
againſt the Diſſertation de Abuſu Philoſophie Carteſianæ ſurrepente & vitando in rebus 
theologicis & fidei. Mr. Des Marets, Profeſſor of Divinity at Groningen, the author of 
that Difſertation, publiſhed it in 1670, to repreſent to the Proteſtant churches the great 
inconveniences, which were to be apprehended, if the opinions of Mr, Des Cartes were 
permitted to paſs from the ſchools of Philoſophy to thoſe of Divinity. Some months 
after there appeared a book intitled, Petri ab Andlo, Batavi, Specimen Confutationis Di/- 
ſertationis de Abuſu Philoſophia Carteſiane, &c. There neyer was any confutation writ- 
ten in a more violent ſtyle ; Mr. Des Marets was treated in the ſevereſt manner in the 
world. He did not continue filent upon this; his Apology was ſoon publiſhed, intitled, 
Vindicie Diſſertationis de Abuſu Pbiloſopbiæ Carteſianæ, in which there is no kind of re- 
proaches which he has not caſt upon his antagoniſt, He treats him as an inſolent So- 
cinian, Spinoſiſt, an impious, unchriſtian, and atheiſtical perſon. Petrus ab Andlo 
ſoon publiſhed a reply, intitle 1, Aimadverſiones ad Vindicias Diſſertationis, quam Samuel 
Mareſius edidit de Abuſu Philo/ophie Carteſianæ. If he was violent in his firſt diſſerta- 
tion, he was much more ſo in the ſecond, intermixing however, as well as in the for- 
mer, ſome ſtrokes of pleaſantry amidſt all his paſſion, He denied abſolutely that he 
knew Spinoza, or had ever ſeen him, or approved at all of his ſentiments (a). Mr. C nenen 
Des Marets received a ſecond piece from Petrus ab Andlo the 19th of December 1670, 3. » 


etrms, nec 


27 . vidit, nec andi- 
and anſwered it with ſuch expedition, that his rejoinder was finiſhed the third of Ja- 25 ner . 
„ Vindic. vin- nuary following (0). It is intitled, Samuelis Mareſii Clypeus Orthodoxie, five Vindiciarum * oY 2 
2 * ſuarum priorum pro ſua Diſſertatione de Abuſu Pbiloſophiæ Carteſiane .... Vindicie poſteri- OE Vindich | 2 4+ 


ores, Sc. The author declared that he would write no more againſt ſuch an inconſi- 
derable perſon [A]; but that he ſhould be always ready to enter the liſts for the ſake 
of truth with any learned and reputable writer, who would not be aſhamed to declare his 
name. He kept his word; for he gave no reply to the third piece of Petrus ab Andlo, 
intitled, Specimina Bombomachie Samuelis Mareſii ſe defendentis clypeo ortbodoxiæ, ceu Vin- 
diciis Vindiciarum Diſſertationis de Abuſu Philoſophie Cartefiane. Thus ended the diſpute 
which verified the proverb, nullum violentum durabile ; 1. e. nothing that is violent, 
is long laſting,” though it is otherwiſe very often falſe in conteſts of learning [BJ. 
Mr. Des Marets never was able to diſcover the true name of his antagoniſt [C]. Ther 
appeared in 1673 a little book in 4to intitled, DanizsLis aB AnpLo, Petri Filii, 


Kerryyogos adrrQav ineryxopives, five.ad clariſſimi Theologi Samuelis Mareſii Trattatum bre- 
vem de ſtudio Theologico notæ breves. | 3 


We 


officious to ſerve him with more zeal than diſcretion, 

as it generally happens to thoſe who ſet up for the 

ſcourgers of innovators, made him believe that there 

was a Miniſter in Zealand, named Petrus ab Andlo, 

married to a daughter of Cocceius. He publiſhed 

this in order to make ſuch uſe of it as occaſion might . 
require, but finding that Cocceius's ſon-in law was 

named Anſelaer, he begged his pardon for it: Apud 

R. D. Anſelaer curavi me honeſte, guad id mibi exci- 

diſſet ex relatione honeſti cujuſdam R. viri, etiam in 
Cortefeaifonms. . « » pronioris, cui non erat cur ultro | 
aſſerenti fidem detreftarem (3). i. e. I deſired the (3) vindic. vin- 
« Reverend Mr. Anſelaer's pardon for publiſhing diciar. p. 6. 

* this, though I had it from a very boneß and Re- 

„ verend Gentleman, who has likewiſe ſome biaſs 

to the Carteſian hypotheſis, and whom I had no 


[4] Mr. Des Marets declared, that he would write 
no more againſt ſuch an inconfiderable perſon.) The 
term that he uſed is the ſame with what the Scripture 
uſed againſt the Gods of the Gentiles, calling them 
Gods of Dung. Anime non ulterius banc ſerram cum 

(1) Nlareſ. vin- Þoc STERGOREO HOMINE reciprocandi (1). In anteceſ- 
dic. Vindiciarum ſum me proteſtari nibil amplius mihi futurum negotii 
Diſlert. ſub finem. cum hoc hominis fterquilinio & infami nebulone, quem 
(a) 1dem, in Ja- Pudet ſui ipſius (2). 
dicio de Theologia [B] The proverb NULLUM VIOLENTUM DURABILE 3 
Pacifica Wittichii, j. c. ** nothing violent is long laſting,” is very often 
* falje in conteſts of learning] We ſhall not go far for 
an inſtance of this. The diſpute between Des Marets 
and Mr. Voetius was extremely violent, and laſted 
about thirty years, as long as the war in Germany, 
. which was concluded at the peace at Munſteg. 


[C] Des Marets was never able to diſtiver his true 
name.] He employed his own conjectures, and the 
enquiries of his friends to no purpole ; ſo that he 
was obliged to deſiſt from his vain ſearch, and leave 
his antagoniſt under the mask. Luis fit ille /arvatus 
Petrus ab Andlo, Batavus.... ut nee haftenus con- 


jecturù afſequi, nec amicorum diligentid reſcire potui, 


% cord.” 


„ reaſon to 27 as he aſſerted it of his own ac- 
e tells us ſomewhere, that there was a 

rumour diſperſed about that three perſons were en- 
aged in the defence of Wittichius, and that they 
Rag publiſhed their performance under the fiftitious 


name of Petrus ab Anale (4). We ſhall ſee whether ( I Fadicio de 
Mr. Placcius or Mr. Baillet will ſucceed better in Theologit Pacifi- 


ita nolo amplius inguirere. Thus he ſpeaks in the unmasking this writer, whom I imagine to be ©# Wittichil, (3 
beginning of his Cypeus Orthodoxiæ. is friends, Regnier de Manſvelt, Profeſſor of Philoſophy at of 
who were diſperſed in ſeveral parts, and were over Utrecht. | | 


3 


AND 683 


We may obſerve, that there is a true ANI. O an author (c). He was of Alſace, as Perrys de 
Doctor of Canon Law, and Canon of Colmar (d). The two books which he wrote (7 Mi. Hort- 


de Imperio Romano, Regis & Auguſti Inaugurations, &c. deque Officio & poteſtate Electo- tus, Biblioth. 
. Sc. were publithed at Noalburg Sith notes in the year 1603, by Marquard u. 
reher. 205. | | 
ANDRADA (DIEGO DE PAYVA D') in Latin Andradins, a learned Portugueſe, 
born at Conimbria, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Council of Trent, to which King Se- 
baſtian ſent him as one of his Divines (a). He preached before the Aſſembly the ſe- Cn Palavie, + 
cond Sunday after Eaſter in 1562. He was not contented with the ſervice which he did 25. 2, 
them in explaining thoſe points, upon which he was conſulted, but he voluntarily em- 16. num. 7; 
ployed his pen in defence of the Canens of the Council, This he did in a book intitled, 
2 _ Orthodoxarum Explicationum Lib. X(b). He anſwers in this piece a book which Chem- 
The firſtof thele nitius publiſhed againſt the doctrine of the Jeſuits [ A], before the cloſe of the Council 
11 of Trent; and as Chemnitius took this opportunity of writing a very large work in- 
the Jeſuics, was titled, Examen Concilii Tridentini, Andradius thought himſelf obliged to defend his firſt 
— $5 MY piece againſt his learned antagoniſt [B]. He 7 2 therefore a book, which was 
ons in 1565. publiſhed after his death by his two brothers at Li in 1578, intitled, Defenſio Tri- 


Bades Fe, dentinæ fidei Catholice an libris comprebenſa, adverſus hereticorum calumnias, M pre - res 

viſe, f. 266, ſertim Martini Nemnitii. Theſe writings of Andradius were reprinted ſeveral times (c), 2 LAs — 
and yet are now ſo ſcarce at Paris, that Mr. Peliſſon could not find them in all the Rue an. Han. tom. 

St. Faques [C]. There is hardly any Catholick author who has been more quoted by * P. 236. 

the Proteſtants than he; and this is becauſe he maintained ſome opinions a little 

extravagant concerning the ſalvation of the Heathens. He was an eminent preacher ; 

his ſermons were publiſhed in three parts, the ſecond of which was tranſlated out 

of Portugueſe into the Caſtillian language by Benedict de Alarcon (d). The Biþ- (4) 1dem, ibid. 

liotbeca of Spaniſh writers does not mention all his works [DJ. Great elogi- 


[0 gs 


Honoris 


* 4+ 


(2) In 


[4] He anſwered a book of Chemnitius againſt the 
doftrine of the Feſuits.) A Lutheran: Miniller, who 
made the Elogium upon Chemnitius, expreſſes him- 


ſelf in this manner: Breve guidem, ſed nervoſum 


Scriptum, durante adbuc Concilio Tridentino, Feſuita- 
rum Theologie oppoſuit, cujus Opuſculi cum Andr adius 
Luſfttanas in ſe ſuſcepiſſet refutationem, Chemnitio oc. 


| „ er ſubminiftravit inſigne illud . . . Opus, quod 
in TR 


1DENTINE Concilit Examey nuncupavit (1). I 
ſhall a4d to this a paſſage from Eiſengreinius, becauſe 
it ſeems to furniſh a little point of criticiſm. That 
author pretends that Andradius did wonderful things 
againſt the Hereticks in his orthodox explications, 
and eſpecially againſt Chemnitius ; Præſertim contra 
Martini Kenmitii petulantem audaciam, qui Colonien- 
ſem Cenſuram, quam a viris Societatis Fee compoſi- 


tam efſe ait, una cum —— ſanctiſimæ Societatis 


vitæ ratione temere calumniandam ſuſcepit (2). Ni- 


de controverfis religionis capitibus, in which he af- 
ſerted in plain terms, that the Philoſophers, who uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to know the true God and to 
worſhip bim in the beſt manner, had ſuch a faith, as. 
the juft ſhall live by. . . . . That it would be the great- 

cruelty in the world (neque immanitas deterior 
ulla eſſe poteſt). to condemn men to eternal puniſhment 
for the want of” a faith, which they never had the 
means of obtaining (4). Mr. Peliſſon replies to this, 
that be bad never ſeen that Author, but that be would 


enquire for bim for . fake, when be ſhould go 


to Paris (s)- Some time after, he gave the world to 


underſtand, that be had ſearched with the utmoſt care 
da ; © but, continued he (6), it is no ſmall difficulty 
„to find it at Paris. The Rue St. Jaques knows no- 
thing of it; the moſt conſiderable Libraries have 
* it not; not even that of the Jeſuits, which is very 


(#) See the bock 
Mr. Peliſſon, 


intitled, De la 


Tolerance des 
Religions, p. 1 
It was prin 


for the book of this Portugueze Doctor Payoa Andra- ** Paris in 1692, 


5) Ibid. p. 71. 
8 Ibid, p. 83s 


Tf. Veritatis, cholas Antonio having quoted this paſſage, cenſures © remarkable, becauſe it was written in their favour. 


«pud Nicol. An- Eiſengreinius for imagining” that Andradius was a © At laſt I diſcovered it in the Library of Sorbonne, 
moni en 4 Jeſuit: Hæc ille, ſays he, falſus ſaltem in eo qued © The Abbot Pirot, a Gentleman of as great merit, 


 quebat, 


Andradam noſtrum unum ex Feſuitico Sodalitio credi- 
dit. If this cenſure has no other foundation than 
the words which Don Antonio has quoted, I am of 
opinion it is falſe. | 

[B] Andrada..... maintained his firſt piece againſt 
bis learned Antagoniſt.) This Elogium is due to 
Chemnitius ; and in reality I ſay no more of him 


than Don Nicholas Antonio has done. It ſeems at 
firit view, that theſe words of his, Cui cum repoſui/- 


ſet profligatiſſimus hereticus librum, in quo*graviſſt- 
mas 22 A Eccleſiam contumelias intor- 

eſcendere denud in campum fibi opus eſſe Paiva 
vidit, ut immanem boſiem totis wiribus profligaret. 
That is, When this moſt profligate heretic had pub- 
„ liſhed an Anſwer to this, in which he caſt the moſt 
« ſevere reflections upon the univerſal Church, 
« Payva thought it neceſſary for him to enter the 


„ field again, that he might attack this dreadful 


„ enemy with his whole ſtrength;" theſe words, I 
fay, ſeem at firſt very ſevere upon him; but when 
they are well weighed, they will appear the greateſt 
compliment to Chemnitius, and ſufficient to raiſe» His 
vanity ; for is it not an exquilite gratification to a 
man, to be conſidered as the Goliah and Polyphemus 
of his party by thoſe of the contrary ſide, when he 
thinks himſelf defending a good cauſe ? | 

[C] Mr. Peliſſon could wot find his works in all 
the Rue St. Jagues.] An account of this will not 
be diſpleaſing to the curious, Mr. Leibnitz in his 


« as any one in France and other Coun'ries, and one 
„of the moſt able and illuſtrious Members of that 
„% houſe, who knew no more of this Author than 
* myſelf, gave himſelf the trouble of reading it at 
„% my defire.. . . . This Writer has a gre:t deal of me- 
« rit, and is not a dry infipid School-man as too 
„% many are ; we find every where in him a ſpirit, 
elegance, and vivacity, much above the common 
„ rate; in ſhort he anſwers the character, which he 
* had' at the Council of Trent.“ It is ſurprizing, 
that a book ſo little known to the moſt conſiderable 
Bookſellers and the moſt copious Libraries, ſhould be 
quoted by an hundred Authors, who have ſcarce 
any books: This, I fay, is ſurprizing to thoſe, who 
do not know that the Examen Concilii Tridentini of 


Chemnitius is a very common book, and that from 


thence they have an opportunity of quoting Doctor 
Andradius without ever ſeeing him themſelves. A 
great many other Authors have ſpoken as ſtrongly 
as he upon this point, as Monſieur La Mothe le Vayer 
ſhews in one of his books (7). How comes it then, 
that they have not been quoted ſo often as Andradius, 
when the point has been to excuſe Zuinglius by way 
of recrimination, or to reproach the Papiſts with in- 
clining towards the herefies of Pelagius ? How comes 
this, I ay, if I have been miſtaken in accounting for 
the frequent quotations from Andradius ? 

[D] The Bibliotheca of Spaniſh Writers does not 
mention all his works.) We do not find there the 


(7 At the end 
of his Thaire 4s 
la Virts des 
Palens. 


(3) This is the Remarks again the reflections upon the differences of book, which he wrote upon the authority of the 
= voy a book Religion (3), alledges amongſt other things, that An- Pope, during the fitting of the Council, in the Year (3) Palavic. Lb: 


* dradius wrote a book intitled, Exp/tcationes orthodox 


1562 (8). The Legates of the Pope, who were ve 


we 


19. cap. 16. 
aum. 7. 
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AN D | 


ums haye been given to Andradius [E) ; you will find them in the retnatks. - 


well pleaſed with this piece, ſent it to Cardinal Bor- 
romeo. The Court of Rome approved it extremely. 


The Pope thank'd the Author very obligingly. I be- 


(9) 14. lib. 24. 


+ 10. num. 17. 


lieve this work is the ſame with that Conciliorum 
Autoritate, which Palavicini has quoted in his firſt 
book (9). 

LE] Great Elogiums bave been given to Andradius.] 


of a man of genius, great application and know- 
ledge in the languages, and all the zeal and eloquence 
neceſſary to a good Preacher. Roſweidus ſpeaks of 


him as follows: 4d Concilium Tridentinum & pro- (10) In Love 
Sundiſimi Theologi mentem, & lingnam Oratoris at- 


tulit (to) ; that is, He hr 


Explications of Andradius, gives him the chithae ; 


Talionls Caſan- 
ought to the Council of % Nicol. As. 


ono retaliata, 


ſtrange, 


We have ſeen the judgment of Mr. Peliſſon concern- Trent the genius of a moſt profound Divine, and tonim, rom, 2. (1) Pe 
* ing him. Oſorius, in his Preface to the Orthodox the eloquence of an Orator.” | P. 236. Egiraph 
: 1 * | de Clare ; 
ANDREAS (JOHN) a famous Canoniſt of the fourteenth Century, was the fon *' baterpret. 
of a Prieſt [A], and born at Mugello near Florence. He was very young when he 
(a): prove. to Bologna on account of his ſtudies (a). He would have been under ſome diffi- 
"ens vente, ub; culties to maintain himſelf, if he had not happened upon the place of a Preceptor ; but 
bee, de, by means of the ſupport which that employment procured him, he was enabled to 
Tepee en apply himſelf to the ſtudy of Canon Law, in which he made a very great progreſs un- 
Mainardi Ubal- der th Profeſſor Guy de Baif (b). He had always a peculiar reſpect for the perſon 
dini andiendo. 
Volater, libs. 21. and the gloſſes of that Profeſſor for he had an equal regard to theſe gloſſes as to the 
(6) He 8 che text itfelt, Beſides he had another obligation to him, which is generally more ſenſible 
wn by the þ 1 * 2 2 | 
name of Arc6i- than that of inſtruction. oy de Bait perceiving, that for want of money he could 
pms * ce not venture to demand his Doctor's degree, he put him upon deſiring it, and procured 
which Ecclefi- it for him gratis; Andreas himſelf acknowledges this particular (c). The ſame Guy (c) 7» en 
2 encouraged him to aſk for a Profeſſorſhip, in which he had all the fucceſs that he could — ad 
Doujatius, Pra- promiſe himſelf, We find that Andreas was a Profeſſor at Padua about the year 1330, Cann. p. 603. 
6 Fes. and likewiſe at Piſa 3 but he was recalled to Bologna (4), where he acquired the gteat- (4) Panzirot. 4s 
eſt reputation. We are told wonderful things of the auſterity of his life [BJ. He gb. 
macerated his body with prayer and faſting, and lay upon the bare ground every night c. 19. 
for twenty years together, covered only with a bear ſkin (e). He affirmed, that he had (% 8 
obtained ſeveral things by his prayers (0. He married a woman named Milantia, whom 77) pus Pans. (8) Gs 
he mentions ſometimes in his writings, He acknowledges, that he learned a great many 4 ris Zee. plchro 
l Interpret. lib. 3. corpore 
things of her, and amongſt the, reſt, that if names were to be fold, parents ought to c. 19. Virgil 
buy good ones for their children (g), I forgot to obſerve that his mother was named lid. 3. 
Novella, and that he had a daughter of the ſame name, who was ſo well accompliſhed L. cm 
in learning, that he uſed to ſend her to read Lectures in his place [C], when he had not cs de Pre- 
| | time dena. | 
[4] He was the dor of 4 Prief.] All Authors a- vulod iftins, reſpondit, loco admodum Er ac- 
gree that Andreas's Father was a Prieſt, but not that compodato. The French tranſlatioa of this per- 
he was ſo when he begot him. Patrem conflat presby- ** haps will not be diſpleaſing. | 
terum fuiſſe ; an filium ante, an $of ſacerdotium, genue- 
(1) Prænot. Ca- rit incertum. Thus ſpeaks Mr. Doujat (1) after having % Jean, dit Andre, fameux Dofteur & Loix, 
von. p. G. read Panzirolus, who aſſerts poſitively, that John An- « Fut pris un jour au pecht 4amouretts : | 
dreas was born before his Father became a Prieſt. „ accolloit une jeune ſoubrette. ; (9) © 
Is ex Andrea presbytero, antequam ſacerdos fieret, et *© Sa femme vint, fit un ſigne de croix. Sapph 
2) Panzirol. de matre nomine Novella genitus (2). This ſhews, that Ho bo, dit elle, et- ce vous ? non je penſe : f 
Clar. Leg. Inter- Mr. Doujat did not much regard, at leaſt in ſuch a Vous, dont par tout en vante la prudence. | 
2 l. 3. c. 19+ point as this, the determination of Panzirolus ; and Au eſt devenu cet eſprit fi ſubtil? f 
what reaſon is there to believe this latter Author, ra- Le bon Andrô, pour ſuivant ſon negoce, 
ther than Volaterranus, who aſſures us of the con- Honteux pourtant, Ma foi, repondit-il, 
trary? Joannes Andreas patre Andrea preibytero & Prudence, eſprit, tout gift dans cette fofſe.” 
matre concubind natus apud Mugellum Agri Florentini 
oppidum, juris ſcientia wirtutibuſque aliis natalium Since git is agreed, that John Andreas had a baſtard, 
(3) volaterran. Pudorem contexit (3). He tells us poſitively, that this ſtory is at the bottom very probable ; and it was 
lib. 21. Pp. 781. John Andreas was born of a Prieſt in concubinage; perhaps with the mother of Banicontius, that his 
and no perſon has ever pretended to ſay, that No- wife found him. If it be fo, he might be placed in 
vella was married at all to his father. It is indiſput- the liſt of the Menagiana (6). (6) See the re: 
able thereſore, that our celebrated Canoniſt was born, [C] He ſent bis daughter to read Leflures in his mark EH of hq 
as Eraſmus Was, out of lawful matrimony, and that place.] I do not find this fact in Forſterus, nor Pan- article BRI SEA (10) 
his father was a Prieſt, We are not then to imagine, zirolus, nor Mr. Doujat ; but only in the Cité des Clan 
that Forſterus aſſerts, that he did not become a Prieſt, Dames of Chriltine de Piſe. This book was printed ua 
till after the birth of his ſon. He means only, that at Paris in 1536, and written in the reign of Charles _ 
the father of John Andreas was a Prieſt at the place VI. The paſſage is as follows: Ii /ike manner, to cere 
where he was born: Patre Jeanne Andree, cive ini- ſpeak of more modern times without ſearching into Clan 
(4) Forſter, bio, deinde presbytero Mugellano, natus eſt (4). ancient Hiſtories, John Andry, a famous Lawyer at , Him 
Wieſt. Juris Civil, [B We are told wonderful things of the auſterity. Bologna, not quite ſixty years age, was of opinion, a 
i. 3- c. 2% of his Life.) Here is a Comment, which has been that is was not amiſi to make women Scholars. For dit, 
(5) By Mr, de. Communicated to, me (5) ; I have altered nothing in he inſtrucled his beautiful daughter Novella, whom in 8 
„ Monnoic, it. © What you obſerve of the auſterity of John J /aved extremely, ſo well in all parts of Learning, _ 
** Andreas's manner of life is atteſted by very good and particularly in the Lats, that toben he was em- — 
170 Authors. However if the ſtory, which Poggius pl/oyed in any affair, - which hindered bim from read- (1) 
tells of him in his 7%, be true, there is reaſon ing Lefiyres to his Scholars, he ſent his daughter lib, 
to ſuppoſe that he afterwards relaxed very much Novella in his room ; and leſt ber beauty ſpould pre- 
of his former continenty. Jaannem Andream, went the attention of the bearers, ſpe had & little 
« ſays he, Doforem Bononienſem, cujus fama ad. curtain drawn before ber. And thut ſhe ſometimes 
** modum vulgata eſt, ſulagitantem ancillam dameſti- Aſſiſted her father in his Prefeſſorſvip, who had | 
cam uxor deprebendit. Re inſuet4 flupefafia mu» ſuch an affettion for her, that to perpetunte the ne- 
lier in virum verſa; Ubi nunc, ait, 9 eſt mory of her name, he call'd a famoas book, which (7) Citf des Da- 
* fapientia weſtra ? Ille, nil amplins locutus; In he wrote, upon the Law, by ber name (7). It is . (tz 


chap. 35. — 


Commentary upon the Decretals of Gregory 


TIX, the Novelle (G). 


* 


AND 4 68g 
time himſelf, It was for love of his mother, and this daughter, that he intitled his 


| He had a natural ſon, /4 Panzirot. 4 
named Banicontius, who publiſhed ſeveral books [D]; and it is ſaid, that having loſt . Zu. i 


him, he adopted John Calderinus, a learned Canoniſt, and married his Fa No- . Py 


vella to him [ EJ. He had another daughter, whom he married to John de St. 


eorge, a 


famous Profeſſor of Canon Law at Bologna. She was named Betina and died in 1355 
„% Panzitolus (i) at Padua, where her huſband was ſent for to take upon him a Profeſſorſhip. John 
mentions her Andreas died of the plague at Bologna in 1348, after he had been a Profeſſor five and 


iraph in his 


N book, ©. 6: forty years, and was buried in the church of the Dominicans. . He wrote ſeveral books 


4 Clar. Leg. [F]. He has pompous elogiums given him; but he is accuſed of being a great Plagi- 


Kiterpret. 


ſtrange, that a thing of ſo extraordinary a nature as 
this ſhould not be found in 'any other authors, who 
treat of John Andreas, or at leaſt in the greateſt part 
of them; and I own this makes me a little doubtful, 
whether to credit it or not. But however that be, 
it may give the hint to a very diverting queſtion ; 
and that is, whether this young Lady contributed to, 
or leſſened the profit of her hearers, by hiding her 
beautiful face. There are an hundred things, that 
might be ſaid both ſides. I own the Scholars 
might have been too much amuſed in obſerving her 
beauty, and ſo have loſt their attention to her Lec- 
tures; but in other reſpects, we are generally more 
affected and perſuaded by what comes from a fine 
mouth ; and we obſerve a great many women, who 
fix their eyes moſt intently upon an handſome Preacher, 
and yet equally retain what he ſays. What an old 
Poet remarks concerning virtue, that it pleaſes moſt 
(3) Gratior & in a beautiful body-(8), may be applied to learning 
pmlchro veniens de likewiſe. However, if the daughter of the Proſeſ- 
corpore virtns. ſor John Andreas placed a curtain between herſelf 
2 and the auditory, that the charms of her beauty 
8 might not ſtrike them too forcibly, and interrupt 
their attention, ſhe made a great ſacrifice to them, 
which they would willingly have diſpenſed with. 
"Tis probable they would have been well pleaſed to 
have ſeen her, and ſhe on her part would not have 
been unwilling to be ſeen, if ſhe had not preferred 
their profit to her own ſatisfaction. This is very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, and what nature dictates; for 
ſhe was not one of thoſe learned women, who have 
reaſon to ſay, as Sappho did, 


Si mihi difficilis formam natura negavit, 
(9) Ovid. Epift. Ingenio forme damna rependo meo (9). 
hb, ver, 31. 
"" , « To me what nature has in charms deny'd 


„Is well by wit's more laſting charms ſupply'd. 
| Pope. 
See below the remark [D]. 
[D] His natural ſon Banicontius publiſhed ſeveral 
12 This was the name of his grandfather. The 
books which he publiſhed, were De Privilegiis & 
Immunitate Clericorum; De Accuſationibus & Ingui- 
fitionibus; De Appellationibus. I have taken this 
from Panzirolus. 

[LE] He adopted Calderinus, and married his daugb- 
ter Novella to him.] The ancient manner of adopti- 
ons would not have allowed ſuch a marriage as this 

(10) Ofaviam (10) ; and perhaps we are to underſtand nothing by 
Clandins ante- this adoption of Calderinus, but that John Andreas 
ee tra made him his ſon-in-law. It is ſaid that Calderinus 
angry, m_- very often conſulted his wife. I conjugem velut eru- 
cere videretur, ditis parentibus (Milantia the wife of John Andreas 
Clandii & ipſe was a learned woman) ortam, prudentem nactus, [ape 
2 adoptions, 6h ſapientiam conſuiere conſueverat (11). But if we 
— 2 are to judge of the other matters, which he conſult- 
dit, Torrentius ed his domeſtic Oracle upon, from that, which Cal- 
in Sueton. Clau- derinus mentions himſelf, we ſhall ſee nothing in it, 
_ 85 * that anſwers to the character, which Chriſtine de Piſe 
— : gives of Novella. There 1s ſcarce any woman, but 
(11) Panzirol, what might pals for as ingenious vo pg as ſhe. 
lib. 3. c. 21. The fact fands thus. Calderinus asked his wife one 
day, whether, if a man invited company to a feaſt 

with him, he ought to ſend to let his gueſts know, 

when it was ready? She replied, that it was neceſſa- 

ry to do ſo to Ladies and Foreigners, but not to 

others, unleſs they were Perſons of Quality and Fi- 

ure. See the raillery of Francis Hotman upon this 

(12) Hotman. ſubject. Verum enim vero medius fidius, ſays he (12), 
adverſns Ttalo- = nequaquam inficiandum aut dubitandum eſt, quin mu- 


Galliam Matha- j; , 
walt, P. 214. lieres conſilium _ poſſint, quandoquidern (d dignam 


ary [H]. We are told by ſome authors that the extraordinary ſhortneſs of his 


ature 
ſer 


hiftoriam & digito ligandam,) refert Job. Calderinut 
Canonift. fameſiſſimus, quod ſemel conſaluit ſuam uxo- 
rem, an convivator teneatur hora prandii mittere ad 
convivas ut veniant, que ſapienter & tanguam alte- 
ra Sybilla reſpondit, ad farminas & extraneas eſſe 
mittendum, gui ſe facilè non ingerunt, ſed non ad alias, 
niſi eſent graves perſona, Job. Calderin. in c. ult. 
de renunt. & poſt eum Afgid. Bell. in c. quidam col. 3. 
ver/. tertio quero. ev. ti. & Panormit. in c. cum inter 
umverſal. in fin. de elect. & de hoc etiam per collect. 
in cap. à crapula. Ext. de vit. & hon. cleric. & Bal. 
in proem. Gregor. col. 5. verſ. quere, quidam Scho- 
laris. That is, It is not to be denied or doubted, 
* that women are capable of giving counſel, ſince 
% we have a very curious and remarkable Hiſtory con- 
« cerning the famous Canoniſt John Calderinus, who 
„ conſulting his wife, whether a perſon who makes 
* a feaſt, ought to ſend to his gueſts to acquaint them 
* when dinner is ready, ſhe like another Sibyll an- 
« ſ{wered with great prudence, that we ought to do ſo 


* to Ladies and Foreigners, becauſe they are ſuppoſed | 


« not to be very forward to come, but not to others, 

« unleſs they are Perſons of Figure. Joh. Calderin. 

« inc. ult. de renunt. &c.”, What moſt inclines me 

to think, that Calderinus married the daughter of 

John Andreas, is that I obſerve one John Calderinus, 

who repaired the monument of Andreas in 1501, 

calls him his fourth grandfather, atavum, and 

ſays, that one John Calderinus was his third grandfa- 

ther. abavus (13). I queſtion whether the adop- (13) See Pant, 
tion of theſe latter ages has founded ſuch degrees of de Clay. Leg. Ins 
kindred to the fifth generation; and I do not really terer. lib. 3. 
believe, that if Madam de Gournai had left iflue be- © “ 


| hind her, that her deſcendants would ſtyle them- 


ſelves in a public inſcription ſimply and abſolutely the 
grand-children or great grand-children of Michael de 
Montagne. | 

[F] He wrote ſeveral books.) His firſt work was 
a Gloſs upon the ſixth book of the Decretals, He was 
very young, when he wrote this, and he reyiſed and 
enlarged it afterwards. He wrote likewile Goes 
upon the Clementines, and after that a Commentary 
upon the Decretals, which he intitled Novellz for the 
reaſon abovementioned. He wrote a Commentary in 
Regulas Sexti, which he intitled Mercuriales, becauſe 
he either was engaged in it on Wedneſdays (Diebus 
Mercurii), or inſerted his Wedneſday-diſputes in it. 
He enlarged the Speculum of Durant in the year 1347. 
I ſhall not ſpeak particularly of his other writings. 
It is a great misfortune, that he followed the me- 


thod of the Pyrrhonians ſo much ; for he proves bis 


own opinion very ſolidly, when he has a mind to it; 
but this he ſeldom does; he chooſes rather to relate 
A of others, and leaves his reader in the 
midſt of the diſpute (14). 14) dem, ibid. 

[G] He has pompous Elogiums given him.] He * 9 88 
called, Archidofor Decretorum, 1. e. the Arch- 
% DPoctor of the Decretals,'* in the Epitaph upon his 
daughter Betina. In his own Epitaph he has the title 
of Rabbi Doctorum, Lux, Cenſor, Normague Morum. 
i. e.“ the Rabbi of the Doctors, the Light, Cenſor, 
„and Rule of Manners.” It is ſaid that Pope Boni- 
face VIII gave him the compliment of Lumen Mundi, 
i, e. the Light of the world (15)”. 

LH] He is accuſed of being a great Plagiary.] The 
greateſt part of his additions to the Specu/um of Du- 
rant were taken word for word from a book of Ol- 
dradus (16) ; ſo that Baldus having detected and ex- (16) Intitled 
poſed their piece of Plagiariſm, could not forbear Ce. 
ſtyling him, an eminent plunderer of other men's la- (17) Panziral. 
bours, infignis alienorum laborum fur (17). This 4 Clar. Leg 
was ſo _ the more inexcuſable in him, becauſe 2 b. 3. 

8 in * » 


(15) Idem, ibid, 
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AND 


ſet the Cardinals a laughing [ I] in an audience, which Boniface VIII gave him in a full 
{+) Pans. ibid, conſiſtory. It is ſaid he foretold his death a year before it happened (&). | 


in thoſe ſame Additions he diſcovers and points out 

a great number of inſtances of Durant's „ 0 

(18) Se Tho- (18). He ie accuſed likewiſe of having ſtoſen the 

mal. de Plagio treatiſe De Sponſalibus ac Matrimoniis, which was 
Literario num. compoſed by John Anguiſſola of Ceſena (19). 

359. ; oY de [1] The extraordinary ſhortneſs of his ſtature 

019) — In- ſet the Cardinals a laug bing. ] It is ſaid, that ſome 

terp. 1.3. c. 19. of the Decretals being ſuſpected of forgery, the Aca- 

Doujatius prane- demy of Bologna ſent James de Caſtello, who was a 

| — Canonce P. very ſhort and ill-· favoured man, to Pope Boniface VIII. 


He entered the Conſiſtory with a great number of at- 

tendants. The Pope ſhewed him a great deal of reſpect, 

and ſuppoſing him to be kneeling, bid him riſe three 

times together (20). The Deputy could not tell what (20) See the re. 
to ſay he was ſo confounded. Upon this one of the mark [7] of the 
Cardinals ſaid, that he was a ſecond Zaccheus, which xticle ALBER. 
threw every body into a laughter. Several are cf U MAG- 
opinion, that this happened, not to Caſtello, but to (21) Pant. 4 
John Andreas, who was a man of a very ſhort and Clar. Leg. In- 
mean figure (21). ter. I. 3. c. 19. 


ANDREAS (JOHN), author of a book intitled, The Confuſion of the Sect of Ma- 
humed, was born a Mahometan at Xativa in the Kingdom of Valencia, and ſucceeded 
his father in the dignity of Alfaqui of that city. He was enlightened with the know- 
ledge of Jeſus Chriſt by being preſent at a ſermon in the {great church of Valencia on 


the day of the Aſſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin in the year 1487 (a). 


Upon this he () The Preach- 


deſired to be baptiz'd, and in memory of the calling of St. John and St. Andrew he e, _ 


received the name of Jobn Andreas. Having received h 
« from an Alfaqui, and a ſlave of Lucifer, become a Pr 


ly orders, ſays he (5), and g © 
0 ers, ſays he (5), and fro b 
* Miniſter of Chriſt, 4. 10 bin Fre- 


face to his Con- 


„ began, like St. Paul, to preach and publiſh the contrary of what I had erroneouſly * * "I 
« believed and afferted ; and with the aſſiſtance of Almighty God, I converted at firſt a 


e great many ſouls of the Moors, who were in danger of hell, and under the dominion 


fol. 3 verſo, 


« of Lucifer, and conducted them into the way of ſalvation. After this I was ſent for b 


«« the moſt Catholick Princes King Ferdinand and 


Queen Iſabella, in order to Preben 


in Grenada to the Moors of that Kingdom, which their Majeſties had conquered. 


« By God's bleſſing on my preaching, an infinite number of Moors were brought to 
, *« abjure Mahumed, and to turn to Chriſt. A little after this I was made a Canon by 


e their Grace, and ſent for again by the moſt Chriſtian 
«« might be employed in the converſion of the Moors of thoſe Kingdoms, who till 
perſiſted in their errors to the great contempt and diſhonour of our crucihed Saviour, 


«6 


Queen Iſabella to Arragon, that 


« and the prodigious Joſs and danger of all Chriſtian Princes. But this excellent and 


<«« pious deſign of her Majeſty was rendered ineffectual by her death.“ 


He adds, that 


he might not continue idle, he undertook to tranſlate from the Arabick into the language of 


Arragon the whole law of the Moors, that is, the Alcoran and its Gloſſes, and the ſe 


books of the Sune. 


He reſolved upon this work at the command of Martin Garcia, 


ven 


(+) Taken from Biſhop of Barcelona, and Inquiſitor of Arragon (c). And having finiſhed this deſign, 


the ſame Pre- 


— he compoſed that work, which I mentioned at the beginning [A], and which is eſteemed 


a pretty good one [B]. 


A] The wort, which I mentioned at the beginning.] 
I mean the book, which is intitled The Confuſion of 
the Seft of Mabumed.] It contains twelve chapters. 
The Author has collected there the fabulous ftories, im- 
potures, forgeries, brutalities, follies, obſcenities, abſur- 
dities, impoſſibilities, lies, and contradictiont, which the 
perverſe and impious Mabumed, in order to deceive the 
fimple people, has diſperſed in the writings of that 
Sect, and eſpecially in the Altoran ; which, as be ſays, 
was revealed to bim in one night by an Angel in the 
city of Meke, tho in another place be contradicts him- 
27 and affirms that he was twenty years in compoſ- 
ing it. He entitles this book the Confuſion of the 
(x) John An- Se& of Mahumed (1). He tells us (2), that he wrote 
dreas in his Pre- this work, that not only the learned among ſt Chriſti- 


face, Gol, 5 ans, but even the common people, might know the dif- 
(2) Ibid. 


ferent belief and dofrine of the Moors, and on the 
one hand might laugh at and ridicule ſuch inſolent and 
brutal notions, and on the other might lament their 
blindneſs and dangerous condition. 
This book, which was publiſhed at firſt in Spaniſh, 
has been tranſlated into ſeveral languages. I make 
uſe of the French tranſlation, which Guy le Fevre 
de la Boderie made of it from the Italian, printed 
at Paris by Martin le Jeune, in 1574, in 8vo. 
[B) This book is efteemed a pretty good one.] All 
thoſe, who write againſt the Mahometans, quote it 
very much. See among others Hoornbeeck in his 
Diſpute de Mubammediſmo (3), Hottinger in his Hi- (3) This is one 
floria Orientalis, and Samuel Schultetus in his Eccle- part of his Sum- 
fia Mahummedana breviter delineata. 3 


ANDREAS (TOBIAS) Profeſſor of Hiſtory and Greek at Groningen, was born at 
Braunfels in the county of Solms the tenth of Auguſt 1604. His father was Miniſter 
to Count de Solms-Braunfels, and Inſpector of the churches which belong to that 
county. His mother was daughter to John Piſcator, a famous Profeſſor of Divinity at 


Herborn in the county of Naſſau. 


He performed his humanity-ſtudies at Herborn, 


(a) Son to the and then ſtudied Philoſophy at the ſame place under Alſtedius and his uncle Piſcator 


vin. (@) 3 after which he went to Bremen, where he lived ſeven years [A]. 


[4] He lived ſeven years at Bremen.) The reader 
would be in the wrong to believe this, if the Author 
of the Lives of the Profeſſors of Groningen was not 
more exact in his calculation, than he was with re- 

ard to the time that Tobias Andreas was at Herborn. 
t is ſtrange, that a Corrector of the preſs ſhould 
leave ſuch blunders in the ſpace of five or ix lines, 
when the Author thro' the hurry of his thoughts was 
prevented from obſerving them. We find in the Life 
of our Andreas, that he went to Herborn in cid1ocxvus 


He was one of 
the 


that he ſtudied five years in the Schools and one year 
in Philoſophy ; that he continued the ſame ſtudies at 
Bremen tor ſeven years ; and that after this, having 
made a tour into his own country, he went to Gro- 
ningen in the year CioloCxxviu. There was nothing 
written in numbers ; the faults were apparently in () In his Ta- 
the copy. Paul Freher has tranſcribed this very ex- fran Virorum 


actly (1), without perceiving the miſtake in the calcu- Hlaſirium, pas 
lation, | g 1538, 


(b) Ex 


Profeſſor 
demi as ( 


. 124. 


yy YN — 


AND 


the moſt conſtant Auditors of Gerard de Neuville, a Phyſician and Philoſopher ; and 
as he had a deſire to attain a publick Profefforſhip, he prepared himſelf for it by ſeveral 
Lectures, which he read in Philoſophy. He returned to his own country in 1628, 
where he did not continue long, but went to Groningen, being ſent for by his kind 


atron Henry Alting. He read there for ſome time Lectures u 
ophy ; after which Alting made him tutor 


occaſion for his inſtruction, he procured 


Palatine, which Taſted for three years, part of which he ſpent at Leyden, and 
at the Hague at the court of the Prince of Orange. He was called to 


ningen in 1634 to ſucceed 


(6b) Ex Ni; 
Profeſſor. Aca- 
de mi Grontng. 


Pe 14. 


all parts of Philo- 
to his ſons 3 and when they had no longer 
him the ſame employment with a Prince 


Gro- 
ro- 


Janus Gebhardus, who had been Profeſſor of Hiſtory 
and Greek (5). He executed that Profeſſorſhip in the moſt ample and induſtrious man- | 


ner imaginable till his death, which happened the ſeventeenth of October 1676 (c). He g Wire, Dir, 
was Library-keeper to the Univerſity, and a great friend to Mr. Des Cartes [B], which Biograph. 


he ſhewed both during the life [C], and after the death of that illuſtrious Philoſo- 
pher [DJ. He wrote ſeveral pieces in his defence, as we ſhall ſee in the remarks. He 


married the daughter of a Swede (d), famous among other things for charity towards /a) Lewis de 
thoſe who ſuffered for the ſake of the Goſpel. * Geer, 


I He was a great friend to Mr. Des Cartes.] 

He ſerved him vigorouſly in the law-ſuit againſt Mar- 

tin Schoockius, Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Groningen. 

This Profeſſor was proſecuted by Mr. Des Cartes on 

account of the ſcandalous calumnies, which he caſt 

upon him ; for he had accuſed him publicly of A- 

theiſm. Tho' Mr. Des Cartes had never ſeen our 

Andreas but once in his Life, yet he recommended 

this affair to him, finding him full of very kind ſen- 

timents towards himſelf. Mr. de la Thuillerie Am- 

baſſador of France, and the friends of Mr. Des Cartes, 

exerted themſelves on one fide, and the enemies of 

Voetius at Groningen on the other (2); and by this 

(2) The con- means Mr. Des Cartes obtained juſtice, His accuſer 

demnation of acknowledged him to be innocent of his charge (3) ; 

Schoockins fell by and this acknowledgment acquitted him of any fur- 

a counter-blow ther trouble, which was a ſcandalous indulgence to- 
n Voetius. q : 

(3) See the Life wards him, and of very bad example; for if he had 

of Mr. Des Car- been obliged to ſuffer the Liw of retaliation, which 

tes by Mr. Bail- he well deſerved, this would have reſtrained a little 

let, 1 55 Bet the inſolence of thoſe abuſive writers, which ſo raſh- 

2 ly throw the imputation of Atheiſm upon ſo many 

AN exceſſive in- valuable perſons. Mr. Des Cartes wrote the 26th of 

dulgence to- May 1645 to the Sieur Tobias Andreas to thank him 

2 =_ in particular for his good offices, and to defire him to 

Cartes of Athe- preſent in his name his very bumble thanks to the 

iſm, Judges: And tho his adverſary had been treated very 

gently, notwiſhſtanding he had deſerved the puniſh- 

ment of a public flanderer, yet he could not but ac- 

knowledge, that the Fudges had given him all the ſa- 

tisfaftion, which be deſi red, aud could lawfully pre- 

(4) Tom. 3. of lend to. For, fays he (4) to the Magiſtrates of 

his Letters, pag. Utrecht, private men have no right to demand the 

17. See the Life « blood, or honour, or eſtate of their enemies.“ It is 

of Des Cartes, « ſyfficient, that they are cleared as far as it is in the 

N « power of the Judges. The reſt has no regard to 

« them, but only to the Public.” The text of my 

remark obliging me to mention the good offices of 

Tobias Andreas to Mr. Des Cartes, I thought the rea- 


der would not be diſpleaſed without changing the 
page, to know in general the iſſue of this cauſe. 
[C] He fbewed bis friendſbip for Mr. Des Cartes 

during his life, &c.] We have ſeen a proof of this. 

I ſhall add, that he was a favourer of the Diſciples of 
Mr. Des Cartes, and that he procured him as many 
followers as he poſſibly could. It was by his advice, 

that Claubergius became a Carteſian (5) ; and this was (s) Clauber 
a conqueſt, that was a great honour and advantage to Fey. — 
the whole party. Logicæ. 

W's. « « and after the death of that illuſtrious Phi- 

leſopher.] He wrote in defence of him againſt a Pro- 

feſſor of Leyden, whoſe name was Revius, and pub- 

liſhed a vigorous Anſwer to him in 1653, intitled 

Methodi Cartefiane Aſſertio, oppoſita Jacobi Revii.. .. 
Pref. Metbodi Cartefiane conſiderationi Theologice. 
The ſecond part of this Anſwer appeared the year fol- 
lowing. He wrote likewiſe in 1653 againſt Mr. Re- 
gius, in defence of the remarks of Mr. Des Cartes 

upon a Programma, which contained an explication 
of the human mind (6). He taught the Carteſian (6) The title cf 
Philoſophy in his own houſe, tho' his Profeſſorſhip this piece is 
did not ablige him to that, and even when his age Brevis Explicatio 
had quite weakened him. Mr. Des Marets acquaints i Explicatio- 
us with theſe particulars on occafion of a Suiſſe Stu- 1 
dent, who dared not venture to attend upon the Phi- Regii — 
loſophical Lectures of Tobias Andreas, for fear it 

ſhould be known in his own country, and that might 

be an obſtacle to his promotion to the Miniſtry. Nec 

defuit unus ex illis, cujus nomini parco, bene alias 

doftus, & in Philoſophiam Cartefianam valde propen- 
ſus, qui dum hic eſſet, profeſſus eft non audere ſe fre- 

quentare Collegia Cartefiana Cl. Tobiæ Andrea (gui 

Clinicus licet, quod ſummopere doleo, Deumgue vene- 

ror ut illi ſuas vires reſtituat, ea ſolet habere in ſu- (7) Mareſws in 
perpondium ſue profeſſionis, nec enim ad Philoſophiam, Judicio de Theo- 
fed ad linguam Græcam & Hiſtorias eft vocatus) ne hoc , padifica 


* A . 0 : : WI. * hit, . 4 
in ſud patrid reſciretur, & ſue promotioni obeſſet (7). ag cy PEP 


ANDREAS (JAMES) a famous Lutheran Divine in the ſixteenth Century, was 


born at ee 
His father, whoſe 


a town in the Duchy of Wirtemberg on the 25th of March 1328. 
name was James Endris, was a Smith [4]. He applied himſelf to 


Letters with great ſucceſs for three years; but his parents being poor reſolved to bring 
him up to ſome mechanical profeſſion, and agreed with a Carpenter for that purpoſe ; bur 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, who diſcovered the marks of a very good genius in the 
body, contributed to ſupport him in the proſecution of his ſtudies, in which he made 


a conſiderable advance [B]. 


In the year 1546 he was appointed Miniſter of the 


church of Stutgard, the Metropolis of the Duchy of Wirtemberg ; and his ſermons 
were ſo well approved of, that his fame reached the Duke, who ordered him to preach 
before him, which he performed with great applauſe. The ſame year he married a 


[4] His father... was a Smith.) This we are in- 
formed of by Melchior Adam (1), who tells us that 
our Author was upon that account called James Smid- 
lin, when he was a boy. But when he gave in his name 
to the Rector of the Univerſity at Tubing, who was 
at that time the Baron Arbogalt ab Hewen, he called 
himſelf James Andreas which name was entered 
into the Matricula of the Univerſity. Exercuit au- 
tem ille arten fabrilem ; unde huic Jacobo Smidlini 

2 


(1) Ne Ger- 
manor, Theolog. 
p. 636. 


wife 


nomen adbæſit, & Smidlin ab æg¹u⁰,iblibus in pueritid 
Suit diftus. Verum ipſe, cum nomen ſuum Tubinge ad 
Reflorem, generoſum tune Baronem Argobaſtum ab 
Hewen, profiteretur, Jacobum Andrez ſe nomina- 
vit; & ſic in catalogum ſtudioſorum, quem matricu- 
lam wocant, relatum eft nomen. 

[B] In the proſecution of his ſtudies, in which he 
made a conſiderable advance.] He was educated in the 
School of Stutgard under Alexander Marcoleon, a 

man 
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Adami Nea 


Germanor. Theo- 
log. P- 636: edit, U 
idel 


Heidelbergz 
1620, in 8vo. 


(3) Melch, A- 


dam, ub ſupra, 


P. 636, 637. 


p. 638. 


wife at Tubing, by whom he had nine ſons and nine daughters, nine of which children 


(a) Melchior. ſurvived him (a). During the war, in which Germany was about the ſame time involv- 
ed, he met with great civilities even from the Emperor's party [C], till he was obliged 


n the publication of the Interim to retire to Tubing, where he executed the function 
of Miniſter (5). In the year 1553 he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity, and was (4) ra. p.s;z, 
appointed Paſtor of the Church of Goppin 


5 and Superintendant of the neighbouring 
Churches. He was afterwards ſent for to ſev 


eral parts [D]; and in 1557 he went to 


the Diet of Ratiſbon with Chriſtopher Duke of Wirtemberg ; and was appointed one 
of the Secretaries at the conference at Worms between the Papiſts and the Divines of 


the Auguſtan Confeſſion. The ſame year he publiſhed his firſt work de Cænd Domini, 


i, e. Of the Lord's Supper,” in which he propoſed a method of agreement upon that 
difficult point of controverſy. In June the ſame year he went with the Duke above- 
mentioned to Francfort upon the Maine, where he preached a ſermon, though he was 
pwr og & oppoſed by a Romiſh,Prieſt [EZ]. In 1558 he replied to Staphylus's book 


againſt 


uther, which was intitled, Epitome trimembris Theologiæ Lutherane, and in 


which he had collected the opinions of ſeveral Sects, and aſcribed them all to that Re- 


former, as the original author of them (c). In 1559 he was ſent to Augſburg, where («) 14. p. 642; 
qe 


T 


man extremely converſant in polite Learning, and in 
two years time he made himſelf Maſter of the Gram- 
mar of the Latin and Greek tongues, and of ie 
ſo that in the year 1541 he was ſent to Tubing, where 
two years after he was made Batchelor of Arts. In 
1545 having finiſhed his courſe of Philoſophy, he 
took the degree of Maſter of Arts. With his Philo- 
ſophical Studies he had likewiſe joined thoſe of Di- 
vinity and the Hebrew tongues (3). 

[C] Met with great civilities even from the Empe- 
ror's party.) Charles V having engaged the Prote- 
ſtant Princes of Germany in a war, was very ſucceſs- 
ful in the proſecution of it, and ſeized upon the 
Duchy of Wirtemberg, which by that means was 
the ſcene of the moſt dreadful calamities. Howeve 
our Author continued at Stutgard with his wife, an 
diſcharged his duty even in the midſt of the Spaniards 
both by preaching, and adminiſtring the Sacraments ; 
and met with no oppoſition from them; ſo that when 
an Herald belonging to the Emperor was deſired by 
one of the Duke of Wirtemberg's ſervants to ſtand 
Godfather to a child of his, who was to be baptized 
by our Andreas, he immediately agreed to it ; and 
when the ceremony was concluded, made him a pre- 
ſent, and told him, that he thank'd God, that he 
had found him baptized in the faith of the Catholic 
Church, (for he had heard him repeat the Apoſtle's 
Creed ;) and aſſured him, that he would acquaint the 
Emperor with it; © for, ſays he, all of us of the 
„ Emperor's party were before perſuaded, that you 
had thrown off all Faith and Religion; that you 
had no Sacraments among you, and paid no man- 
ner of regard to the Saints. And therefore I want 
to talk with you, and deſire you would come to 
„the dinner, which is provided by the Senate.” 
Cert? apud mos Ceſarianos perſuaſiſſimum e, vos & 
fidem & religionem omnem abjeciſſe ; nulla apud vos 
effe ſacramenta; nullam ſanctorum venerationem. Qua 
de re cuperem tecum collogui; ideogue peto, ut ad 
prandium wenias in pretorio à ſenatu paratum (4). 
Our Author went thither accordingly, and was treat- 
ed by him with the utmoſt humanity, and diſmiſſed 
with this caution, that if he had any of the ſchola- 
ſtic Divines, as Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, Holcot, 
Bricot, Mephret, and others of that ſtamp, he ſhould 
put them into the room of his Lutheran books, which 
he ought to remove immediately ; by whith means 
he would be ſecure from any violence from the Spa- 
niards. But a few days after a peace was concluded 
between the Emperor, and the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
who returned to his Duchy. 

[D] He was afterwards ſent for to ſeveral parts.] 
He was ſent for by Lewis Count Oeting in order to 
reform the Churches of his Dominions from Popery. 
It is remarkable, that Chriſtopher Duke of Wirtem- 
berg gave particular orders to our Andreas in writing, 
that if Count Lewis undertook this deſign, in order that 
under the pretence of Religion he might ſeize upon 
the Church revenues, eſpecially thoſe of the Mona- 
ſteries, for his own uſe, our Author ſhould not be 
preſent at any more conſultations, but return home 
immediately. This writing was delivered to the 
Count by his Chancellor, with a grave admonition 
not to pollute his hands with the profanation of the 


eccleſiaſtical revenues. Ubi memorabile ef, quod dux 
Chriftophorus D. Facobo peculiari ſeheda in mandatis 
dedit ; ut fi Comes Ludevicus bot ageret, qu) pre- 
textu religionis bona eccleſiaſtica, monaſteriorum in- 
primis, ad ſe rapere, ingue ſuum converters us 
ſum poſſet ; ipſe D. Andreas nulli amplius inter- 
et deliberationi ; ſed flatim domum ſe reciperet. 
Hee ſcheda Comiti per cancellarium ejus eft reddita ; 
addita graviſſima common factione, ne manus ſuas 


eccigi aſticorum bonorum profanatione pollueret (5). The h idem. ny 
year following he was ſent for by the Count of Helt- 9 * 


fenſtain in order to ſettle the Proteſtant Religion in 
his Territories. But this deſign was attended with 
many obſtacles; ſor the College of Canons having 
ſeized the Church would not ſuffer the Count and 
our Andreas to enter, and even reſiſted with open 
force. But the Count removed theſe impediments, 
and ſubſtituted Proteſtant Miniſters in the room of theſe 
Prieſts. And tho' he was ſome years after prevailed 
upon by threats to abandon the Proteſtant Religion, 
yet his revolt cannot poſſibly be imputed to the 
negle of our Divine, who uſed all imaginable me- 
thods to animate him to conſtancy and reſolution, and 
confuted all the arguments, which were urged by 


him (6). (6) Idem, ibid, 


[E] Where he preached a Sermon, thi" he was pub- 


lich oppoſed by a Romiſh Prieſt.) The Proteſtant 


Princes having thought proper to hear a Sermon up- 


on the Feaſt of St. John Baptiſt in the great Church of 


of St. Bartholomew, which belonged to the Roman 
Catholics, ſo unuſual a circumſtance was reported 
over all the City. There was a prodigious concourſe 
thereſore of all kinds of people; and after the bell 
had rung, a Popiſh Doctor mounted the pulpit ; up- 
on which the people began to fing with a loud 
voice the Hymn of the Holy Ghoſt. This being fi- 
niſhed, he read the uſual Goſpel concerning the Na- 
tivity of John the Baptiſt, which they heard very at- 
tentively ; but when he began to explain it, they in- 
terrupted him by linging another Hymn. The 
Preacher being aſtoniſhed at this ſtopp'd for ſome 
time; and when he found they would not ceaſe 
ſinging, he came down from the pulpit, and went 
directly to the Duke of Juliers, who was the firſt 
and only one of the Princes, who was then preſent, 
and ſolemnly proteſted before him, that Was 
driven by force from his place and his duty, and 
defired him, that he would bear witneſs of this out- 
rage at the laſt judgment. The Duke anſwered him, 
that it was agreed among the Princes to hear one of 
their own Divines preach that day, and therefore he 
ſhould not have attempted to oppoſe their reſolution. 
But with regard to what he defired, that he would 
bear witneſs for him at the laſt day ; This, ſays he, 
is very difficult for me te de; for perhaps either J 
and you ſhall not meet there, or at leaſt not know each 
other. Qued autem à me petis, ut tibi in noviſſi mo 
die teflis e velim, id perdifficile nihi off. Aut enim 
fortaſſis ego & tu ibi non conveniemus, aut alter al. 


terum non agnoſeet (7). The Prieſt hearing this went (y) Idem, ibid. 
away with the utmoſt indignation, and threw down p. 641. 


the hour-glaſs, which hg had in his hand, upon the 
ground near the altar, and uttered ſome blaſphemous 
expreſſions, | 


Du 


(g ) 14 
647, < 


(hk) 1d 


(3) 


YA. p. 646. 


(g) 1dem, pag. 
647, 648. 


dem, ibid. 


(80 Idem, ibid. 
Pag. 642, 643. 


fore deputed thit 


AND 


the Diet of the Empire wal 1. In 1561 he was ſent to Paris, in order to be 
„ W 


reſent at the conference/ of Poi 


hich was broken up before he came thither [G]. 


ome time after his return he was made Chancellor and Rector of the Univerſity of 
Tubing (d). In the beginning of the year 1563 he went to Straſburg, where Jerom () 14. p. 645. 


Zanchius had propagated ſeveral novel opinions, and particularly this, that the regene- 


rate and believers could not poſſibly fall again from grace, or loſe the faith, though they had 


committed fins againſt the light of their conſcience. Our Author at laſt engaged him to 
ln a form of confeſſion, which he had drawn up (e). 
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In 1565 he was invited to (e) 1dem, pag, 


eſtabliſh a church at Hagenaw, an Imperial city, where he preached a great many , 46. 
Sermons upon the principal points of the Chriſtian Religion, which were afterwards 
I (J. In 1568 he aſſiſted Julius Duke of Brunfwick in reforming his churches. 
n 1569 he took a journey to Heidelberg, and Brunſwick, and into Denmark. In 
1570 he went to Miſnia and Prague, where the Emperor Maximilian II had a conver- 
ſation with him upon the ſubject of an agreement in Religion (g). In 1571 he went 
to viſit the churches at Mompelgard ; and upon his return had a conference with Flacius 
Illyricus at Straſburg, in which he confuted his paradoxical aſſertion, that Sin is a Sub- 


ſtance (b). He took ſeveral journies after this [H], and uſed his utmoſt efforts to effect 


[F] Sent to Augsburg, where the Diet of the En- 
fire was held.) This Diet was appointed among other 
reaſons, that the Acts of the Conference at Worms, 
which had begn broken off almoſt as ſoon as it was 
begun, W 3 Our Andreas was there- 

er with ſome other perſons to 

pou at the publication of thoſe Acts, where was 

e charged for having been the occaſion of forcing the 
ordinary Preacher of St. Bartholomew's Church at 
Francfort from his duty, and by that means diſturb- 
ing the public peace. He was accuſed likewiſe for 
having publicly contradicted a Roman Catholic Divine 
in the great Church at Augsburg during the Diet, 
and charging him with a lie in point of doctrine, and 


endeavouring to excite a tumult. The occaſion of 


this complaint againit him was as follows. A Popiſh 
Prieſt preaching at Augsburg, our Andreas whiſpered 
to a perſon, who ſtood next to him, He lies; which 
being over-heard by another Prieſt, who ſtood be- 
hind him, he called out to him with a loud voice, ſo 
that he might be heard by the Preacher, as well as 
others, Why don't you ſay publicly to the Preacher 
that he lies ? in order to prevent a tumult among 
the people, Andreas went away with his friend. De- 
pending therefore upon the goodneſs of his cauſe, 
he anſwered this charge againſt him, to the ſatisfaQion 
of every unprejudiced perſon, and demonſtrated his 
own innocence and the malice of his adverſaries. 
During this Diet he preached two Sermons before 
all the Princes of the Auguſtan Confeſſion, one upon 
9 and the other upon the Lord's Supper; 

oth which were printed at Tubing before the con- 
cluſfion of the Diet, and a great number of them 
ſold at Augsburg (8). 

[6] To be preſent at the Council Poiſſi ; which 
was broken up before he came thither.) About the 
end of September 1561 an Embaſſador came from the 
King of Navarre to the Duke of Wirtemberg with 
Letters, to defire him to ſend one of his Divines, 
whoſe aſſiſtance might be of ſervice to him at that 
Conference, in which the controverted points of Re- 
ligion were to be calmly debated in the preſence of 
Charles IX, King of France, the Queen Mother, the 
King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, and the reſt of 
the States of the Kingdom. This affair being commu- 
nicated by the Duke to his Council, it was agreed to 
ſend James Beurlin, Chancellor of the Univerſity of 


Tubing, our Andreas, and Balthaſar Bidenbach, Preacher 


to the Court of Wirtemberg, and Melchior à Sal- 
hauſen, a Man of Quality, who underſtood the French 
Language, and other Miniſters. But before their ar- 


rival at Paris, the Conference was diſſolved on ac- 


count of a ſpeech of Beza, who, as Melchior Adam 


(9) Idem, ibid. informs us (9), diſcourſing in that Aſſembly before 


Page 644. 


the King and the Nobility concerning the Lord's 
Supper, made uſe of theſe words: © As far as the 
" higheſt heaven is diſtant from the loweſt earth, 
« ſo far is the Body of Chriſt diſtant from the bread 
« and wine in the Euchariſt.” Quantum diftat ſu- 
premum caelum ab inſinũ terra, tantum corpus Chriſti 
diſtat @ pane & vino oy, ay As ſoon as ever 
the Papiſts had heard this, they roſe up, and would 
not hear him ſpeak any longer. But ſilence beipg or- 
dered by the King's command, Beza was permitted 


an 


to finiſh his Speech. The Cardinal of Lorrain is ſaid 
to have propoſed in that Conference that the Auguſtan 
Confeſſion, which had been exhibited to the Empe- 
ror Charles in 1530, ſhould be the ground of peace 
and agreement becween both parties. If Beza therefore 
and his friends would have ſubſcrib'd this Confeſſion, 
there would have been a laſting tranquillity with regard 
to Religion in the Kingdom of France. But this be- 
ing refuſed by them, all the conſultations about Re- 
ligion were broke off, and the Aſſembly immediate- 
ly diſſolved. The King of Navarre was extremely 
Ker that the Conference was ended before the Di- 
vines of Wirtemberg were arrived. However An- 
dreas and Bidenbach ſent a writing to him at his 
requeſt concerning the true and genuine Meaning of 
the Auguſian Confeſſion in the article concerning the 
Lord's Supper; but they received no anſwer. * 
ever being ſent for to the Queen Mother, they 
were diſmiſſed with the utmoſt civility, and returned 
home (10). 


(10) Idem, ibid, 


[H] He took ſeveral journeys.) In 1573 he was p. 645. 


ſent to Memming, an Imperial Town, in order to 


ſtop the progreſs of the Zuinglian doctrine, which 
was n by Euſebius Cleber, the Miniſter of 
that Church ; who being admoniſhed by Andreas be- 
fore the Senate, and continuing inflexible, was re- 
moved from his Miniftry. In 1575 upon the death 
of Philip Heerbrand, Paſtor of i 1 Church of Hage- 
naw, he fixed George Volmar in his room, and up- 
on his return home went to Alen, an Imperial Town, 
where he preach'd for one month, and having removed 
the Popiſh Prieſts ſettled Proteſtant Miniſters in their 
room. He afterwards went to Lindaw, an Imperial 
Town upon the Maine, and had a conference with 
Tobias Rupius, Miniſter of that Church, who was 
involved in the opinions of Flacius Illyricus, and con- 
futed him before the Senate and all the people. In 
the beginning of the year 1576 he was ſent for by 
Philip Lewis Count Palatine on the Rhine to con- 
ſult upon eccleſiaſtical affairs ; and by the Magiſtrates 
of Ratisbon, to determine a diſpute between the 
Miniſters of that Church and the Senate concerning 
Excommunication. While he was abſent upon theſe 
affairs, Auguſtus EleQor of Saxony wrote Letters to 
Lewis Duke of Wirtemberg to deſire the aſſiſtance 


of our Author, becauſe he found that the Divines cf 


Wittemberg had introduced the Zuinglian doctrines 
into that Academy, and propagated them among the 
youth. Andreas therefore went to Torga in April 
following, and was preſent at the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines, which- was held there, in order to ſettle a 
form of agreement, and put an end to the diſputes, 
which were raiſed in ſeveral parts. To this Aſlem- 
bly the Elector had likewiſe invited ſeveral other 
eminent Divines, particularly Andrew Muſculus and 
Chriſtopher Cornerus, the Divines of the EleQor 
of Brandenbourg ; Martin Chemnitius, David Chy- 
træus, Profeſſor in the Acadamy at Roſtoch, and Ni- 
cholas Selneccer. Theſe Divines wrote in conjunc- 
tion a book which was afterwards reviſed at Bergen. 
Andreas was ſent by the Elector of Saxony upon the 
ſame account to Julius Duke of Brunſwick, Lewis 
Landgrave of Heſſe, and George Marquis of Bran- 
— After this he returned to Tubing in _ 

er 


AND 


an union of the Churches of the Auguſtan Confeſſion [1]. In 1583 he loſt his firſt 
wife, with whom he had lived thirty ſeven years; and about an year and half after he 
married a ſecond wife, who had voluntarily attended her former huſband, when he 
i 14, p. 652. was obliged to leave his country on account of religion (i). About the ſame time he 
wrote a controverſial piece, in which he maintained the Ubiquity [K]. In 1586 he was 
engaged in a conference at Mompelgard with Theodore Beza concerning the Lord's 
Supper, the Perſon of Chriſt, Predeſtination,. Baptiſm, the Reformation Ly the Popiſh Churches, 
and Adiaphora or indifferent things ; but this had the uſual event of all other conferences, 
(k) Hifter. 1. 35. which, though deſigned, as Thuanus obſerves (t), to put an end to diſputes in 
Tan. . „. 57. Divinity, are often the occaſion of ſtill greater. In 1587 he was ſent for to Nordling 
upon church affairs; and upon his return fell ſick, and publiſhed his Confeſſion of 
Faith, in order to obviate the imputations of his adverſaries; but he afterwards reco- 
vered, and was ſent for again to Ratiſbon, and then to Onolſbach by Frederick Mar- 
quis of Brandenbourg (7). Upon the publication of the Conference at Mompelgard (1 Melch. Ad. 


above- P. 553. 
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der to remove his wife and family to Leipſic, be- 
.cauſe the Elector of Saxony had occaſion for his aſ- 
ſiſtance for a conſiderable time in ſettling the Schools 
and Church, and procuring an agreement. in points 
of Religion ; for which purpoſe he ſent Jodocus Di- 
damerus, Counſellor of the Landgrave, to the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, to obtain leave for Andreas to be 


(11) Idem, ibid. abſent (11). 


[7] Uſed his utmoſt efforts to effeft an union of the 
Churches of the Augu/tan Confeſſion.) This under- 
taking was a very arduous one, and coſt him a E 
digious deal of labour, and ſeemed almoſt impoffible 
to be executed. The Papiſts perpetually objected 
the differences among Proteſtants, and urged, that 


there were ſcarce two or three to be found among 


the Miniſters of the Auguſtan Confeſſion, who a- 
greed in all points of doctrine. Andreas therefore 
took infinite pains in procuring ſeveral thouſands to 
ſign the Form of Agreement, which he had drawn 
up; by which means the malicious imputations of 
their enemies were effectually diſproved. He took 
a great many long journeys upon that account to 
Princes, Ele&ors, and others, to Magiſtrates of Towns, 
and to various Aſſemblies and Conferences, which were 
continually appointed, for this purpoſe for five years 
together, in which he proſecuted this defign. It 
may eaſily be imagined how prodigious a task it muſt 
have been to collect the conſent and ſubſcriptions 
of Churches, in which the determination was left 
free to every perſon, and to ſatisfy the queſtions 
of every one, who doubted of any part of the Form, 
and to paſs thro' ſo many journeys, conferences, 
and diſputations. He travelled ſeveral thouſands of 
miles, attended with only one ſervant, and yet ne- 
ver met with the leaſt misfortune in all his journeys. 
In 1580 this book of Concord, which had been ſo im- 
patiently expected, was publiſhed, ſubſcribed, and 
approved of by three Electors of the Empire, one 
and twenty Princes, two and twenty Counts, four 
Barons, thirty five Imperial Cities, and eight thou- 
ſand Miniſters ; which important work was drawn 
by Andreas, under the influence and authori- 
ty of Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, after having 
conferred with the celebrated Divines abovemen- 
tioned, and gained the free ſuffrages of all the 
Churches and Minifters. As our Author's aſſiſtance 
therefore had been of ſuch great importance in this 
affair, the Elector of Saxony ſhewed him the utmoſt 
regard in a variety of inftances, and preſented him 
with the Complutenſian Edition of the Bible ele- 
gantly bound, with this inſcription in the frontiſ- 
piece of it. D. O. M. Gratia. D. Auguſtus, Dux 
Saxoniæ, S. Rom. Imperii Archimarſchallus & Elec- 
tor Lanagravius Thuringia, Marchis Miſnia, & 
Burggravius Magdeburg, bæc ſacro-ſanfta Biblia, 
ſummo Viro, pietate, doctrind & virtute ornatiſſimo, 
D. Jacobo Andrea, S. Theologis Doctori celeberri- 
mo, dodtrinæ caleſtis, ab ultimi Heliæ, D. D. La- 
theri Morte, in his regionibus, ab hominibus leviſſimis 
corruptæ, inſtauratori integerrimo, de ecclefia Chriſti 
optime merito, ob grati animi memoriam ſempiternam 
dono dedit, anno S. MD.LXXIX, & manu propria 
Subjunxit & ſubſcripſit ſeguentia: 


Tandem bona Cauſa triump hat. 
Auguſtus Dux Saxoniæ Elector. 


+, e. Thankſgiving to Almighty God. Auguſtus 


« Duke of Saxony, Arch Marſhal and EleQor of 
** the holy Roman Empire, Landgrave of Thuringia, 
„ Marquis of Miſnia, and Burggrave of Magdeburg, 
«« preſented this. holy Bible to James Andreas, Dr. 
« of Divinity, a Man of great abilities, adorned with 
«« piety, learning and virtue, the moſt faithful Reſtorer 
« of the heavenly doctrine, which fince the death of 
„ Luther, the laſt Elias, has been cofrupted by men 
of inconſtant minds, and a perſon, who has extremely 
«« deſerved of the Church of Chriſt, as an exter- 
„ nal mark of his gratitude towards him, in the 
«« year of our Lord M.D.LXXIX, and ſubjoined and 
« ſubſcribed what follows with his own hand. 


« At length the good cauſe is triumphant. 
« Auguſtus Duke and Elector of Saxony.“ 


Andreas having finiſhed theſe affairs, and ſettled the 
Churches and Schools took his leave of the EleQor 
at the latter end of the year 1580, after he had la- 
boured almoſt five years upon the Book of Concord. 
But many perſons objected againſt this performance 
of his, and ſaid, that he had confounded, or at leaſt 
was willing to confound Chriſt and Belial, light and 
darkneſs, good and evil, into one Chaos (12). . 

[K] Wrote @ controverſial piece, in which be main- 
tained the Ubiquity.) Thoſe of the contrary party 
having 2 d their Orthodox Conſent, the confu- 
tation of it was enjoin'd Andreas by public authori. 
ty. He undertook it therefore in the year 1583 


and 1584, and wrote a very large work concerning 


the univerſal Cauſe, the Perſon of Chriſt, perſonal 
Union, and the real Preſence of the Body and Blood 
of Chriſt, not only in the Lord's Supper, but even over 
the whole world, But the Ubiquity of the Body of 
Chriſt, which he aſſerted, was not a corporal or local 
preſence, dy which he may be ſeen or felt ; but it 
was the preſence of the whole Chriſt, not only with 
regard to his Divinity, but likewiſe his human nature; 
ſo that being intire, God and Man undivided, he is 
really preſent every where in heaven and earth with 
all creatures, whether viſible or inviſible, celeſtial or 
terreſtrial, in an heavenly, ſpiritual, and ſupernatural 
manner, and ſuch as is inconceivable by human un- 
derſtanding ; and he ſees, does, hears, and knows all 
things according to his human nature, being preſent, 
not abſent, as * King of Spain governs the Indies. 
Ceterum ubiquitas, quam D. Andreas docuit, non eff 
corporalis, ut 7 F vel lucalis preſentia, 
qua videtur vel palpari 4 ut fliramen in ſacco 3 
ſed e preſentia totius Chrifti, non tantum divinita- 
te, verum etiam adſumpta bumanitate ; ita ut totus, 
Deus & homo indiviſus, ubique in cle & in terra 
omnibus creaturis, viſibilibus & inviſibilibus, cœle- 
ftibus & terreftribus, cœleſti tamen, ſpirituali ſuper- 
naturali, humanaque ratione imperveſtigabili modo, 
adfit ver? præſins, omniaque ſecundum naturam hu- 
manam wideat, faciat, audiat, ſtiat ; & preſens, 
non abſens, ut Rex e Indiam adminiſtret 
& regat (13). This d 

firſt from the 

nies of the orthodox Fathers, and the books of Lu- 
ther and many other Writers. © Let them therefore, 
* ſays he, who would ſeem to be of the ſame opinion 
* with us, concerning the true and real Preſence of 
„ the whole Chriſt in the Supper, conſider how it 
« is pbſſible for them, ſince the Lord's Supper is ce- 
« lebrated in above a thouſand different places at _ 

2 . | „ an 


(12) Idem, ibid. 
p. 650, 651. 


rine he attempts to eſtabliſh ,, ) Id. ibid. p. 
Scriptures, and then from the teſtimo- oy 


AND 


abovementioned, he was accuſed of having falſely imputed ſome things to Beza, which 


the latter had never aſſerted ; he therefore went to Bern to clear himſelf of the charge 
151 His laſt publick act was a Conference at Baden in November 1389 with John 
iſtorius, who then inclined to Calviniſm, and afterwards revolted entirely to the Pa- 


68 14. p. 655, piſts (m). He had a very early preſentiment of his death; and when he found it draw- 


ing near, he made a declaration to ſeveral of his friends of his conſtancy in the faith, 
which he had aſſerted, and ſhewed the moſt undoubted ſigns of a ſincere devotion, till 
he expired on the ſeventh of January 1590, being ſixty one years and nine months 


9 


ce and the fame time, to maintain that Chriſt is pre- 
« ſent at them all at once, while they deny his Om- 
c nipreſence in all places and every where. And why 
4% ſhould they deny this, they have no manner of 
« reaſon, as Peter Martyr juſtly obſerved, that if the 
« Body of Chriſt could be proved to be preſent in 
« two or three places at once, he ſhould diſpute no 
& longer concerning the Ubiquity.“ Viderint illi, 
gui de totius Chriſti in cana preſentia vera & reali 
nobiſcum ſentire videri volunt, quomodo, cum diverſis 
lactis mille amplius uno & coden tempore Cæna Do- 
mim celebretur, Chriſtum omnibus illis fimul præ ſen- 
tem ſtatuere, ficque in cana retinere, negata ipfius 
omnipreſentia in omnibus locis vel ubigus poſſint. Et 
eur eam negent, cauſam non habent, 2 rea? Petru: 
Martyr dixit; Si Chriſti corpus duobus vel tribus 
locis ſimul præſens eſſe probetur, ſe de Ubiquitate ver- 


| ibid. bum amplius facturum eſſe nullum (14). 


LI He therefore went to Bern to clear himſelf of 
M: charge.] When the Account was bled, of 


the Conference at Mompelgard. Samuel Huber 
having read it, obſerved the following aſſertions of 
Beza ; 1, That Chriſt did not die for all nen: 2, That 
the promiſes of the Goſpel were particular, and not uni- 
werſjal : 3, That by the abſolute decree af God, with- 
out any antecedent cauſe, the greateſt part of man- 
kind were reprobated 7 the mere will of the Deity, 
who is the cauſe of all things: 4, That no certaint 


of Salvation is to be a for in Baptiſm. Theſe 


opinions appeared to Huber ſo ſhocking and injurious 
to the Attributes of God, that he began to diſpute 
_ them. Upon which Beza, James Grynzus, 


illiam Stuckius, and John Jetzler were ſent for to 


diſpute with him, who informing the Magiſtrates con- 
cerning this affair, intimated, that none of theſe po- 
fitions were propoſed by Beza and Muſculus at the 
Conference; but that Huber had raſhly credited a 
falſe and deluſive book publiſhed by Andreas at Tu- 
bing, in which thoſe things were maliciouſly imput- 
ed to them. This charge reflecting highly upon the 
honour of our Divine, and likewiſe of Prince Fre- 
deric of Wirtemberg and Mompelgard, who had 


given a ſanction to the Acts of that Conference by 


a Preface and Teſtimonial, it was thought neceſſary 
to confute this calumny in perſon. A Deputation 
was therefore ſent with Andreas to complain of it 
to the Senate of Bern. On the ſixth of September 
they were introduced into the Leſſer Senate; which 
conſiſts of the principal perſons of the Common- 
wealth, and Dr. Andreas in a long Speech com- 
plained of the injury done to him, and defired that 
the Helvetian Divines might do juſtice to Prince 
Frederic's character and his own. He then informed 
them, that thoſe four articles, which were objected 
againſt by Huber, were contained in the Theſes writ- 
ten by Beza, and figned and approved of by the reſt 
of the Divines, and that he was ready to produce 
their own hand-writing, Beſides, that many other 
opinions, no leſs abſurd than theſe, were propagated 
by the Calviniſts. After many things had been de- 
bated both in public and in private, he ſignified, that 
no expedient ſeemed :o him more proper to put 
an end to this conteſt, and to preſerve the honour 
of the Republic of Bern, than that the Helvetian or 
Wirtemberg Divines ſhould meet together, and com- 
pare the original papers with the printed book ; for 
then it would eaſily appear with what ſincerity thoſe 
Divines had propoſed their cauſe. This ſcheme 
pleaſed the Conſul and the Senate , and therefore on 


the ſeventh of September they came to this reſolu- 


tion, that the propoſal of Dr. Andreas was approved 


(=)14. p. 658. old (n). His funeral ſermon was preached by Luke Oſiander, and afterwards publiſh- 
| ed, Several falſe reports were propagated concerning his death 
of preaching and his Lectures deſerve to be mentioned [NV]. We ſhall 


His manner 
give his 
character 


by all of them, and that they would write to the 
Princes upon that affair, to procure their conſent, 
and likewiſe to the Helvetian Republics, that they 
might give their aſſiſtance in appointing an Aſſembly. 
In ſhort the Senate of Bern omitted nothing in order 
to effect this affair. But when the Helvetian Di- 


vines found, that Dr. Andreas had made a great im- 


preſſion upon that Senate, they uſed their utmoſt 
efforts to prevent the calling of ſuch an Aſſembly z 
as appears from a Letter of Abraham Muſculus to 
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Grynzus quoted in Melchior Adam (15). And the (15) pag. 654, 
reſolution was intirely broke off by the war, in which 655. 


the Republic of Bern was engaged with the Duke of 
Savoy. However it was of great advantage to Dr. 
Audreas's character, that he had ſo favourable an op- 
4 of explaining in a copious and elaborate 
peech his ſentiments with regard to the points con- 
troverted between the Divines of Wirtemberg and 
thoſe of Helvetia, before a body of men remarkable 
for their wiſdom and piety (16). 


(16) Idem, ibid, 


[M] Several falſe reports were propagated concern- P. 655. 


ing his death.) The Popiſh Prieſts in the parts adja- 
cent publicly declared from the pulpit, that before 
his death he had recanted and condemned all the doc- 
trines, which he had maintained in word or writing. 
Beſides, there was a Letter diſperſed, in which they 
affirmed with all the aſſurance imaginable, that he de- 
fired very anxiouſly before his death, that a Jeſuit 
might be ſent for immediately, to adminiſter the Sa- 
craments to him; which requeſt being denied him, 
he fell into deſpair, and expired under all the hor- 
rors of it. Poft obitum à ſacrificulis in vicinid de ſug- 


geſtu publice fuit ſparſum, D. Andree ante finem vite 


ſuæ univerſam ſuam doctrinam, quam voce ſcriptiſue 
Het profeſſus, revocaſſe & erroris damnaſſe. Fuit & 
epiſtol a diſſeminata, qua omni aſſeveratione confirmare 
non dubitaverant neſcio cujus ſpirits homines, eum 
ante obitum anxi? à ſuis petiiſſe, Feſuitam aftutum 
advocarent ; gui ſacra ſibi adminiſtret. Quod cum 
detrectarent illi, in deſperationem incidiſſe, ingue ea 
vitam ſi niiſſè (17). 


(17) Idem, ibid. 


His manner of 72 and his Lectures de- P. 658, 659. 


ſerve to be mentioned.) He had a very eaſy manner 
of inſtructing the people, ſo that he delivered the 
moſt obſcure points in ſuch a perſpicuous ſtyle, that 


they were well underſtood by the generality of the Au- 


dience. When he exhorted them to the reformation 
of their lives, or remonſtrated againſt vice, he made 
uſe of great energy of language and elevation of 
voice, He was powerful in refuting the enemies of 
ſound doQrine ; gentle and mild in comforting and 
raiſing of thoſe, who were depreſſed ; and extremely 
well qualified both by nature and art for moving the 
paſſions ; and when there was occaſion for it, his 
eloquence was forcible like thunder, and he ſpoke with 
ſuch vehemence, that he would ſweat all over his body 
even in the midſt of winter. Fruit is in docendo po- 
pulo popularis, ut diſtin? & perſpicu? poſſet etiam 
obſeura alias proponere, & fail? intelligerentur. In 
exhortando ad vite emendationem, increpando, © in- 
vebendo in vitia & mores depravatos vebemens, ex- 
tollens vocem ſuam ficut tubam. In refutando adver- 
ſarios ſanæ doctrinæ potens ; in conſolando & per- 
turbatos erigendo mitis; in ciendis & movendis af- 
fectibus natura & arte inſtructus; & fi quando opus 
erat, mera ſanabat tonitrua, tantagus animi & vo- 
cis contentione, vehementia & affetu pro concione lo- 
quebatur, ut etiam media bruma toto ſudaret cor- 


2 interulamgue madefaceret omnem (18). This (18) Idem, ibid. 
appened to him in the laſt Sermon but one, which p. 655, 


which 


he preached, on the ſecond Sunday in Advent ; whi 
| being 
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AND 


character in the note [0] 
of Learning wrote to Tu 


He wrote a great number of books, ſo that a Gentleman 
bing after his death, that he had in his Library above an hun- 


6) 14, p. 660. dred and fifty Works of his upon various ſubjects (o). 


being finiſhed, tho! the weather was intenſely cold, 
yet with the other Miniſters of the Charch he would 
adminiſter the Lord's Supper to a great number of 
Communicants. This he himſelf thought was a prin- 
cipal cauſe of his death 3 for having been extremel 
heated by preaching, he caught cold immediately at- 
ter, which very probably caſt him into the diſtem- 
per, of. which he died. As often as he had leiſure 
from the affairs of importance, in which he was en- 
aged, and the frequent journeys, which he was ob- 
liged to take, he employed himſelf in inſtructing the 
youth of the Academy with the utmoſt care ; but he 
chiefly read to them practical Divinity, tho' he was 
converſant in all the branches of Theology. He ap- 
pointed a great many diſputations in the Univerſit 
of Tubing, in which he explained the moſt difficult 
and obſcure points relating to the Perſon of Chrift, 
the perſonal Union of the two Natures, Predeſtination, 


Original Sin, and almoſt all the Controverſies agi- 


tated at that time; which he examined with the utmoſt 
accuracy, ſo that he generally ſpent whole days, and 
ſometimes ſeveral days together in diſcuſhog them. 
[0] We fball give his cbaracter in the note.) It 
is eaſy to judge of it from the courſe of his aQi- 
ons, which we have related above. But we ſhall 
conclude it with the following obſervations up- 
on him from Melchior Adam, who extracted his 
Life from an Oration written by James Heerbrand 
in honcur of his memory, as appears from the 


cloſe of Dr. Andrea's article in that Author. 
In executing the ſeveral branches of his duty he 


3 no labour, and was deterred by no fatigue. 


e was perpetually engaged in compoſing ſome work 
or other, or writing letters upon all kinds of ſub- 
jets to perſons of all ranks, who conſulted him. 

heſe things he diſpatched with admirable quickneſs 
and ſucceſs. There was no day paſs'd, but he gave 
advice to ſeveral perſons, who came to deſire it; 
being ready to gratify, all, who ſollicited him. He 
was in great favour with Princes and Men of the 
_—_ rank, his converſation being very agreeable 
and facetious. He had a warm zeal for the Religion 
which he profeſſed ; and was extremely ſorry, when- 
ever he heard, that any perſon had abandoned it. 
In officio denique tato nullis unguam pepercit Iaboribus 3 
nullis moleſtiis ſuccubuit, aut oneribus fraftus fait. 
Scriptis & epiftolis, non ſolam familiaribus, ſed & 


fſerits diverſiſque ad diverſos varii argumenti, ad 


omnis ordinis homines, dum de variis interrogatus 
reſpondit, & confilia dedit quotidi?, cum dies nulla 
tranfiret, qua non aliquot magna celeritate & felici- 
tate exaraverit. Nulla dies preteriit, qud non plu- 
res ad eum confluerent, petentes confilium ab eo, dum 
omnibus gratificari fluderet. Principibus wiris fuit 
gratus & charus, cum in colloguiis Jet Jucundus & 
ſuavis : in religionis, quam profitebatur, zelo fer- 
vent; & qui ſummopere doleret, ficubi audiviſſet, 
alibi alios defecifſe (19). TS: 


ANDREINI (ISABELLA) a native of Padua, was one of the beſt Comedians in 


all Italy about the end of the ſixteenth Century, and the beginnin 


of the ſeventeenth, 


£4. 


(19) Idem, ibid. 


She was not only diſtinguiſhed for this, but ſhe likewiſe wrote verſes in perfection. We 
have proofs of this, not only from the elogiums given her by an infinite number of 
learned Men and fine genius's, (for that would be but an equivocal kind of proof) but 
{a) So the Acs- alſo from the works which ſhe publiſhed, The Intenti (a) of Padua thought they did 
demiſts of Padua their Academy an honour in making her a member of it. And ſhe, to ſhew her ac- 
knowledgment of that favour, always placed among her titles that of Academica Intenta ; 
and without doubt ſhe eſteemed it a particular honour to ker. All her titles together 
are theſe ; Jſabella Andreini, Comica Geloſa, Academica Intenta, detta J Acceſa. She had 
one advantage, which is not very common among excellent Actreſſes, and that is an 
extraordinary beauty, ſo that upon the ſtage ſhe charmed the eyes and ears at the ſame 
time [4]. Cardinal Cinthio Aldobrandini, nephew to Clement VIII, had a great eſteem 
for her, as appears by ſeveral Poems which ſhe wrote for him, and the Epiſtle Dedi- 
catory of her Works. She came to France, where ſhe was kindly received by their 
Majeſt ies, and perſons of the _ uality at Court (5). She wrote ſeveral Sonnets (6) See the E- 
in their praiſe, which are to be ſeen in the ſecond part of her Poems. She died of a fe the zd nn 
miſcarriage at Lyons the tenth of June 1604, in the forty ſecond year of her age. Her ber Poems. | 
huſband Francis Andreini had her interred in the ſame city, and honoured her with an 
Epitaph [B], which teſtifies that ſhe was adorned with a great deal of . piety and 


[4] She charmed both eyes and ears. This gave 
occaſion to a variety of fine compliments to her. Un- 
der her picture it is written, Hoc hiftrice eloguentiæ 
caput leftor admiraris, quid fi auditor fies ? i. e. If 
« you admire, reader, this glory of the theatre, when 
* you only ſee her, what would you do, if you 
0 nd her? “The Anticheſes and points of Ery- 
cius Puteanus turn for the moſt part upon this thought. 


Hanc vides, ſays he, & hanc audis ? 
| Tu diſputa, Argus efſe malis, ut videas, 
An Midas, ut audias ? 
Tantum enim ſermonem vultus, 
Quantum ſermo vultum commendat : 
Quorum alterutro æterna effe potuiſſet, 
Cum vultum omnibus fimulacris emendatiorem, 
Et ſermonem omni Suada venuſtiorem poſſideat. 


That is, 

Do you ſee her, and hear her likewiſe ? 

„ Di'!pute then, whether you would chooſe to be 
An Argus, to ſee her, 

„ Ora Midas to hear her. 
« For her beauty as much recommends her yoice, 
As her voice does her beauty. 

2 


chaſtity. 


« Either of theſe advantages might procure her im- 
„ mortal honour, 
« For her face is more beautiful! than the fineſt 
« ſtatues, 
« And her voice more harmonious that that of the 
« Goddeſs perſuaſion herſelf.” 


LB] Her husband honoured her with an Epitaph.) 
Tho' it were only to ſatisfy thoſe, who ſpeak with ſo 
much ſeverity of the Church, for burying Comedians 
in conſecrated ground, I ſhould think it worth while 
to copy here the Epitaph of Iſabella Andreini, where- 
in we ſee the character of an Actreſs joined to the 
hope of a reſurrection. | 


0. M. 
Jabella Andreina, Patavina, mulier magnd virtute 
prædita, honeflatis ornamentum, maritaliſque pudici- 
tie decus, ore facunda, mente facunda, religioſa, pia, 
Muſis amica, & arti; Scenicæ caput, hic reſurrectionem 
ex pectat. 
Ob abortum obiit 4 Id. Funii 1604, annum agens 42. 
Franciſcus Andreinus maſtiſſimus poſuit. 
That is, 
* Iſabella Andreini, of Padua, a woman of great vir- 
; 66 tue 


* on Authors, who 


 _AN'D 


chaſtity. He let the Publick know fince that time, that he extremely regretted the 
loſs of her [C], and had a great eſteem for her. 
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The death of this Actreſs threw all 


Parnaſſus into a general concern and lamentation, which they ſheyved by their Latin 
and Italian Elegies. Several of theſe pieces are printed before her Poems in the edition 
of Milan in 1605. And they have not forgot to inſert the ingenious inſcription which 
was wrote in commendation of her during her life by Erycius Puteanus, Profeſſor at 


that time at Milan (c). Beſides her Sonnets, Madrigals, Songs, and Eci 
(4) See the ver- Paſtoral of hers intitled Mirtilla, ahd Letters, which were printed at 
| mirable miſtreſs of inſtrumental muſick ; ſhe. 

was not unacquainted with Philoſophy (4), and underſtood French and Spaniſh. 


ſes in her praiſe She ſung extremely well, and was an 


_— 


« tye, and honour, the ornament of conjugäl chaſli- 
ty, of an eloquent charming tongue, and an ele- 
„ gant mind, religions, pious, beloved by the Muſes, 
6 % and the Glory of the ſtage, here lies in expectation 
„ of the Reſurrection. | 
« She died of a miſcarriage the ioth of Jutic 
1604 in the 42d year of her age. ' 
„% Francis Andreini her ſforrowful husband erected 
« this Monument to her memory.” 


The following remark will ſhew the conjugal tender- 
neſs,of Francis Andreini towards her. a 
5 Her husband afterwards let the Public know 
' bow much he regretted the loſs of her.) The Preface 
i of his Bravure del Capitano Spavento ſhews us, that 
he was a native of Piltoia, and that while he belong- 
ed to the company of the Comedians Geloſi, he was 
highly delighted in acting the part of a Bully. He 
took upon him the title of Capitan Spavento da Vall 
Inferna, and left the part, which he was moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed fow which was that of a Lover, Ie laſciai 
di recitare la parte mia principale, la qualle era 
| quella dell' inamorato. This Company of Comedians 
got a prodigious reputation; but the death of Iſabel- 
la Andreini was the beginning of their decline. Her 
husband upon this left the character of an Actor for 
that of an Author, and chaſe for the ſubject of his 
writings that which he had exereiſed himſelf in upon 
the ſtage, the Rodomontades of a bullying Captain. 
He wrote ſeveral Dialogues or Ragionamenti in proſe, 
and gave them the title abovementioned. The edi- 
tion which I make uſe of, is the fourth, printed at 
Venice in 1623 in 4to; but as the privilege is dated 


- 
2 


es, we have a (c) See the Re- 
enice in 1610. ark 4. 


in 1607, the firſt edition may be placed under that 
year. We find at the beginning of this book the 
complaints of the Shepherd Corinto alla defunta ſua 
Fillide (fo he calls his wife) & 4a//a {4 Boſearectia _ | 
pins ih Never any Lover carried his paſſionate 
expreſſions further, nor complained with more 
warmth againſt the inexorable rigour of fate. Theſe 

are without doubt the complaints of Andreini upon 

the death of his Iſabella. But read his words, which 
leave no room for conjefture. Firito che fu quel ter- 
mine, & venuto meno i} vivere d Iſabella mia —_ 
ima conſorte, (la guale fu lume e ſplendore di guella 
virtuoſa e honorata compagnia,) fui da molti amici 

miei configliato @ ſcrivere alcuna coſa e donarla alla 
ftampa, per laſeiar qualche memoria di me, e per ſe- 
guitare Phonorato grido della moglie mia, la guale 
Bube laſciato all mondo con tunta ſua gloria, e 

con tanto ſuo honore, il ſuo bellizzimo Canzoniero, 

la ſua bellifima Mirtilla Favola Boſcarreccia, e il 
compendio delle ſue belliſſi me Lettere (1). That is, (1) Prefat. del 
After the death of Iſabella, my deareſt wife, Capitano Spa- 
% (who was the Light and Glory of our excel- Vento 
« lent and honourable Company,) I was ſollicit- 

% ed by many of my friends to write ſomething 
and publiſh it, in order to leave ſome Memorial of 

« myſelf, and to follow the glorious. ſteps of my 

« wife, who publiſhed with ſo much reputation to 

« hepſelf her fine Songs, her beautiful Paſtoral of 

% Mirti/la, and her Collection of excellent Letters.” 
There was one Joux Barrisra Abbau, who 
—— Tragedy intitled La F/orinda, printed at Milan 

in 1606. 


ANDRELINUS (p. FAUSTUS) a native of Forli in Italy, was a. long time Pro- 


feſſor of Poetry in the Univerſity of Paris. 
J cannot tell whether Queen Anne of Britany, or ſome &ther Queen, honoured him 


Lewis XII made him his Poet Laureat (a). 82822 
Yeunns tem Fo- 
eta ſnaviſſimus a 


with her ſpecial protection; but I find that Eraſmus, who was very well acquainted Zndevico X11 


with him, tells us he was not only Poet to the King but likewiſe to the 


He was not ſatisfied only 


{b) Geſneri 


with making verſes z but he wrote in proſe Moral and prover- 
bial Letters, which were printed ſeveral times. 


bourg in 1517, and another reviſed again by the Author in 1519 (b). Beatus Rhena- 


Francie Rege 
lamrea coyonatns, 
Leand. Alberti 
Deſcript. Ital. 


p· 478. 


Queen [ A]. 


There 1s an edition of them at Stral- 


Mbidoth. P. 573 aus added a Preface to them, wherein he commends them extremely [BJ. John Ar- 


boreus a Divine of Paris wrote Comments upon them. The greateſt part of his Poetry 


[A] Eraſmus . .. . tells us that he was Poet to the 

King and 2ueen.) He writes thus: Fauftns Andreli. 

nus, Forolivienſis, poeta non ſolum laureatus, verum 

etiam regius, atgue etiam fi Diis placet, regineus, ve- 

tus congerro meus, qui plus quam triginta jam annos 

in celeberrima Parifiorum Academia Poeticen docet, 

in carmine quod de Pavimento Pariſienſi inſcrip- 

fit, adagionem (Syraculana Menſa) in Anglos deriva- 

(r) Eraſm. A- vit, Menſa, * Britanna placet (1). That is, 

dag. 68. Cent. Fauitus Andrelinus of Forli, not only the Poet 

2. Chiliad. 2. Laureat, but likewiſe Poet to the King and Queen, 

| « my old companion, who has been Profeſſor of Poe- 

try in the famous Univerſity of Paris above thirty 

(2) Lib. 5. pag. years, in his Poem de Pavimento Pariſienſi, has ap- 

x6. edit, Lon- « plied the Adage Syracuſana Menſa, i. e. a Syracu- 

— ian Table, to the Engliſh, and ſays Menſa. Britan- 
and 4) Eraſm. : * | — 

Epiſt. 23. and ** #4 placet, i. e. the Britiſh Table Nr me.” We 

10. lib. 5. pag. find amongſt the Letters of Eraſmus (2) two or three 

21 and 317. Letters of Andrelinus to him in ſo Laconic a ſtyle, 

A CENSURE UP- that Brutus's Letters, compared to them, weed be 

thought very prolix. Eraſmus, who anſwered him 

_ _ in = ame fple, is a little more. diffuſe, when he 

nunc. See the re- deſired him to recommend his Adages (3), and when 

mark Bot the he deſcribed to him the pleaſures of England, in or- 


A 2 Þ»% Fe 0 . 
FEDA, vg to engage him to come over thither (4). I ſhall 


2 


are 


obſerve by the bye, that it is a very wrong cuſtom 
in Authors to fix the time when they write only by 
the vague uncertain term of nunc, jam, &c. They 
ſhould mark the year preciſely ; for beſides that ſame 
books are ſeveral years in compoſing, or are not pub- 
liſhed till long after the Author has finiſhed them, a 
great many of them are reprinted ſeveral times. 
How then can we aſcertain the date, when we meet 
with hoc anne, i. e. this year,” nunc, i. e. now,” 
and the like? Thus Eraſmus ſpeaks of Andrelinus 
as a man ſtill living, and who had been thirty years 
Profeſſor of Paris. He writes this in a book printed 
1546, in which the Preface has no date ; but there is 
an Epiſtle Dedicatory dated the 13th of Auguſt 1528. 
Is not this apt to make us imagine that Andrelinus 
was living in 1528? And may we not collect from 
this, that the greateſt Men, when they reviſe their 
works for a new edition, leave a thouſand things in 
them, which are not true? I have obſerved this 
fault in the laſt edition of the great Hiftory of France 
by Mezerai. : , | 
[B] Beatus Rhenanus added a Preface to them, 
wherein he commends them extremely. }] Geliner's 
words are as follows: Beatus Rhenanus in prefatione 
commendat has epiſtolas tanguam eruditas, * 
uri; 
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AND 


hey were printed with the Commentary, which Joſſe Badius Aſcenſius 


did them the honour to write upon them, tranſlated verſe for verſe into French, by a 


Poet of Paris, who called himſelf Stephen Privé (c). 


This tranſlation was publiſhed (c) Baillet, . 


in 1604, and is only fit w expoſe the original fo contempt. John Paradin had before $9 for © 


tranſlated (d) into 


rench Stanza's of four verſes an hundred diſtichs, which Andre- 


deres, tom. 3. 
p. 121, 


linus had addreſſed to John Ruze, Treaſurer General of the Finances of King Charles VIII, U Ia 1545. 


in order to thank him for a very conſiderable and honourable 
be paid him punfually, and which did not deſerve tht contempt which that 
to fhew it, by inſinuating, that his verſes were paid for by the | 
The Poems of Andrelinus are inſerted in the firſt rome 
though the beſt judges have not eſteemed them very much [DJ. His death is 


under the year 1518 [ET The Letters, 

thoug 
F Merhak y 5 

fer. P. 253: ſpared on that account, becauſe he 


gave a luſtre to the Univerſity of Paris. 


penſion, which that Prince ordered to 

7) hy intended 

uarter or bundred (e) [ CJ. (.) Bult, 
the Delicie Poet. 21 Fugem. 2 les 


deres, quoting 
placed Colletet. p. 118, 


which he wrote in Proverbs, have been 125, 226, of th 


ht worth a new edition at Helmſtadt in 1662, according to that of Cologne of 
The manner of life of this Author was not ve 


exemplary z but he was 


He was " 


o fortunate, that though he took the liberty of rallying the Divines, yet he was never 


brought into trouble about it. It is Eraſmus who 


ticulars [ F.. 
Obſerve, that 


utiles ; * Etfi enim bie author, (inguit,) in nonnallis 
« opuſeulis genuino poetarum more laſciviuſculus fit, 
gener. Sie tamen integrum ac modeſium oratorem it (5).“ 
Biblioth, fol. 573. That is, Beatus Rhenanus in his Preface commends 
« theſe Epiſtles, as learned, witty, and uſeful ; for 
« tho", ſays he, this Author in ſome of bis works, 
« after the manner of Poets, is a little tos looſe and 
« wanton; yet here be appears like a modeſt and ele- 
« rant Orator.” has hey e Av ks by 
C] He inſinuates that YE id for his verſes 
the fk 4 hundred.) Mr. Baillet brings for proof 
of this theſe four verſes tranſlated from the Latin of 
(s) Jagem. ſu» Andrelinus by Paradin (6). 


les Poetes, tom, 

3 Croiſſez mes vers, ſejèx en plus grand nombre 3 
Car d au, frais & ſalaires du Roi. 
Seure Richeſſe, empeſchant tout encombre, 
Exige vers en co _ arroi. 

t 18, 
« Ariſe, my Muſe, let copious numbers flow, 
«© Rich as the penſion be the verſe we owe; 
. The royal bounty claims a due regard; 

« And ample be the theme, as the reward. 


The tenth Eclogue of Andrelinus gives us a very ex- 
traordinary thing; and that is a Poet, who is ſo far 
from complaining of the ingratitude of the age, and 
zccuſing the Muſes of ſtarving thoſe, who apply to 
them, that he acknowledges his penſion was very no- 
ble ; and that when he recited his Poem upon the 
conqueſt of Naples (% before Charles VIII, he re- 
ceived a bag of filver ſo large, that he could ſcarce 
carry it upon his ſhoulders. | 


Dum ſtu pit totus viſu defixus in iſto, 

Jupiter ecce venit magno ſtipatus honore. 

Tp/e olim vultus inter nutritus agreſtes 
Admiror primo aſpectu; mox poplite flexo 
Ante ipſum guæſita Jovem modulamina fundo, 
Scilicet ut bello claram expugnavit aperto 
Parthenopem, patrios victorgue redivit in ag ret, 
Duamvis Heſperis vetitus foret orbe regreſs. 
Neſcio qua noſtri captus dulcedine cantis 

Ipſe fuit, ſulvi ſaccum donavit & eris 

Vix iſtis delatum humeris, cunftoſque per annos 
Prafes larga datur, qualem nou lentus habebat 
Tityrus umbroſis reſonans ſua gaudia ſylvis. 


$ («) It muſt be in this Poem, that Andrelinus hav- 
ing ſaid it ſeems, that tho' the conqueſts and victories 
of King Charles 'were ſoon vaniſhed, yet the marks 
(Aignata) of them fill remained upon the forehead 
of the Italians ; Brantome, who inſtead of vera ftig- 
mata read vera ſiemmate, repreſents this Poet as ſay- 
ing, that the victories and warlike exploits of King 
Charles VIII were as ſo many marks and enfigns of 
Honour upon the forehead of the Italians. See Bran- 
tome, Hammes illufires Frangois, Tom. IV, p. 25. 
Crit. Rem. 


[D] The beſt judges have not eſteemed his Poems 


cepta oft. Scbolas tamen ſapit illa juniorum, à qua 


acquaints us with theſe little par- 


I have left this whole Article in the ſecond edition of this Work juſt 
as it was in the firſt, though I have been adviſed to correct it in ſeveral places. 


But 


wy 7 Voſſius names three Authors, who are 

guilty of ſaying pompous nothings in a prodigious 

multitude of words (7) ; the firſt is the Orator Anaxi- (y) yoſtus, 7: 

menes, the ſecond Longolius, an Orator likewiſe, fit. Post. p. 2. 

and the third Andrelinus. With reſpe& to the firſt, 

he tells us, that Theocritus. of Chios ſeeing him go 

to harangue, ſaid immediately of him, e are going 

to Fade a torrent of words, and a hep 0 Ws : 

"Agxuru Aten wir Toraw, vob d FaAYY og. e lay's 

upon the authority of Francis Luiſinus, that Conſtan- 

tine Laſcaris paſſed the ſame judgment upon Longo- 

lius ; but this is much truer of Andrelinus, in whoſe 

Poems there wants but one ſyllable, as Eraſmus ver 

ingeniouſly obſerved. That ſyllable was sede, which 

ſignifies 1 Jenſe, underſtanding, and genius. If I 

could where Eraſmus ſpeaks in a manner ſo in- 

confiſtent with the great compliments, which he paid | 

to Andrelinus (8), I would have mentioned it. I (8) See the 23d 

doubt not but that the judgment of Julius Scaliger Letterof the ffth 

concerning the Poet Fauſtus has more relation to K. 

him, than to Gerhardus Fauſtus. . facilitas, ** 

ſays he (9), oiventis in ſeribendo ſecundo plauſu ex- (g) Jul. Caf. 

Scal de m_ 

1D. Os . 

he See Balles, Jug, 

p 2p ſur les Portes, 

but it ſavoure too tom. 3. p. 122. 


n e from which we can 
r 
* His death is placed under the year 1518.) 1 
not quote the Bibliotheca of Konig, nor the 
Letters the learned Reinefius to Daumius (10). 
I have a contemporary witneſs of this, who in a 
Letter dated the 6th of March 1518, obſerves that 
year had carried off ſeveral Men of Learning: Hic 
annus multos eximios viros tui fimiles abſumpſit, Mar- 
cum Muſurum Rome, tum Archiepiſcopum deſignatum, 
& ante bunc Paleotum Camillum, Lutetiæ Fauſftum | 
immortalitate dignum (11). i. e. This year has (11) Eraſm. Ep. 
« cut off ſeveral excellent Men of merit like you, 20. lib. 3. as 
Marcus Muſurus at Rome then Archbiſhop eleR, and? * __ 
before him Paleotus Camillus, and at Paris Fauſtus, Epiſt. of the 
« who deſerved immortality.” However it would be ad book. 
wrong to conclude from theſe words, that Andreli- 
nus died in 1518; for it is certain that Muſurus died 
in the year 1517 (12). , > 0 (12) See the re- 
[FJ is * ma who acguainti us with theſe little marks upon his 
5 he reader will be pleaſed to ſee them 
the original. Pariſenſis Academiæ candorem at ci- 
vilitatem jam olim ſum aumiratus, gue tot anno, 
Fauftum tulerit, nec tulerit ſolum, verum etiam alue- | 
rit evexeritque. Cum Fauſtum dico, multa tibi (13) (13) He wrote 
ſuccurrunt que nolim literis committere. Qud prtu- this to Ludovic 
lantia ſolitus eft ille in Theologorum ordinem debaceha- Iv 
ri? Auam non caſta erat illius profeſſio ? Negue cui- 
quam obſcurum erat quali; efſet vita. Tantum malo- 
rum Galli doftring hominis condonabant, guæ tamen 
ultra mediocritatem non admodum erat progreſſa (14). G Eraſm. Ep. 
That is, „ have long admired the good nature and 20. lib, 21. paß 
e eaſfineſs of the Univerſity of Paris, which bore 1. 
« Fauſtus for ſo many years, and even ſect 
4 a 


nibil aliud quam boc ipſum expettes. That is, 
facility, with which Fauſtus wrote, was much 
„ plauded, while he was living; 
% much of the m 
„ expect nothing, 


(19) Fag. 15. 


(16) This falls * two years old, received the crown of Laurel (16). have mentioned him without ever conſulting his 
upon Leander « His Love-Verſes, divided into four books, inti- writings ; and thus the blind have led the blind. 
Alberti, whom « tled Livia from the name of his Miſtreſs, were It is a t misfortune, when a perſon is compoſing 
1— « eſteemed ſo fine by the Roman Academy, that ſuch a ictionary as this, not to have all the neceſſary 
they adjudged the prize of the Latin Elegy to the books ; but it is a misfortune, which I cannot poſ- 
„ Author above the other Poets his rivals. It is up- fibly remedy in the ſituation, which I am in. 
„on this account, that when he printed his Livia 185 G 
oF ANDREWS (LANCELOT) an eminent Engliſh Divine and Biſhop in the 
ſeventeenth Century, was born in the pariſh of All-hallows Barking in the City of 
{a) Fullers London (a) about the year 1555 (6). He was deſcended from an ancient family of (4) tis egirap 
Church R525 that name in the County of Suffolk 3 and his father, mags 15 part of his life uſed b. dg us, — 
and his iet Re- the Sea, was at laſt choſen Maſter of Trinity Houſe (c). He had his firſt education at in e 718 year 


Mvivns, or Lives 


and Deaths of 


the Modern Di- Merchant-Taylors School, 


wines, London 
1651, in co. 


The Life of our Reſidentiary of St. 


Author in that 
collection was 


written by Mr. ſhi 
Iſaackſon 5 ap- — 7 


Dr 


(1) Abel Redi- 
Viv. abi ſupra. 


AND 


But I thought it more modeſt to give the corrections, which have been 
me, diſtinct by themſelves [G]. You will find them in a remark below. 
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fuggeſted ro 


and raiſed him, When I mention Fauſtus, many 
things will occur to you, which I would not 
commit to a letter. With what inſolence did he 


« in to at Paris in 1490, and his three books of E- 
« logies four years after in the ſame city, he took 
« upon him the title of Porta Lawreatus, to which 


uſe to abuſe the whole body of Divines? How 
« ſcandalous was his manner of life ? Every body 
knew this very well. And yet the French excuſed 
«« theſe things on account of his learning, tho' even 
1% that was not very conſiderable.” Obſerve the dif- 
ference of ſtyle between the, letters, which Eraſmus 
wrote to Andrelinus, and thoſe, which he wrote to 
others concerning, him. Tho' it is true, he does 
ſometimes {peak of him with commendation in his 


« he added that of Porta Regius and Regineus, as he 
« was Poet to Charles VIII, Lewis XII, and Queen 
« Anne. IV. To make up the thirty years, during 
* which Fauſtus was Profeſſor at Paris, we muſt ſup- 
« poſe, that Eraſmus made this calculation in the 
« year 1517. By this means we ſhall carry it to 
« 1487, which is about the time of Fauſtus's ſettling 
« at Paris. This Chronology is the more certain, 
« becauſe there was in 1517 an edition of the AFdages 


« of Eraſmus (17), which he mentions in the Adage (17) The fault 
« Chenici ne infideas. V. The Diſtichs of Fauſtus of us con- 
« are riot above two hundred, and __ — but fiſts 
% very, {mall part of his Poems, ſince beſides the k CA. 
« four books of Love, and the three books of miſ- tis not by 


letters to other perſons (15). 

[] I Sal give... . the correftions, which have 
been ſuggeſted to me, &c.) Here are word for word 
the remarks, which Mr. de la Monnole was (6 kind 
as to communicate. I. Inſtead of P. Fauftus, it 


** ſhould have been given at length Publius Fauſtus, 
« leaſt the P. ſhould be miſtaken for Peter, Paul, or 
„ ſome other ＋ 1 name. Fauſtus very probably 
« aſſumed this name of Publius at Rome, after the 
« example of the Academicians, who are lovers of 
« antiquities, of whom Pomponius Lætus was the 
« Head II. It ſhould not be ſaid in the Dictionary, 
« that Fauſtus was fimply Profeſſor of Poetry in the 
« Univerſity of Paris. For he taught there not on- 
Pp . but Rhetoric, and the Doctrine of the 
« Sphere. He likewiſe explained David's Pſalms. 
% III. It was at Rome, long before the reign of 
« Lewis XII, that Fauſtus, who was then but twenty 


the Cooper's Free-School in Ratcliff under Mr. Ward, 
where he made a 
in the Greek and Hebrew Languages; ſo that Dr. Thomas Watts, Prebendary 
Paul's, and Archdeacon of Middleſex, who had lately founded 
in Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge, beſtowed the firſt of thoſe Scholar- 
him (d). He took his Degree of Batchelor of Arts, and diſtinguiſhed him- (4) wid. 
by that he was choſen Fellow [A], and continued there, till Mr. Hugh 
Fuller's Preface. Price, Founder of Jeſus College in Oxford, named him, without his knowledge, for 
During his reſidence in the two Univerſities he ſhewed (e) Thid. See 


ſome Scholarſhips 


u 
{ highly, 


one of his firſt Fellows there (e). 


« cellaneous Elegies, which I mentioned, there are changed the 


„ twelve Bclogues of his, printed in 8vo in 1546 in 


« the Collection of thirty eight Bucolic Poets publiſh- — 


Ons. 


« ed by Oporinus. Fauſtus promiſed ſeveral other 
+ pieces in proſe and verſe, Decem Satiras morales; 
« Epiſtolas centum ; Chriftianum Adventum, which is 


„ perhaps the ſame, which is called in another place 


« Opus de vera Religione 3 Sphericum Dialogum ; Re. 
« pertorium, five Obſervationes Linguee Latine.” 

hat is wanting to my article of Audrelinus, 
would have been inſerted here, if I could but have 
procured the works of this Author. But not having 
that opportunity, I was obliged to follow thoſe, who 


prodigious progreſs 


and 


of his 
from whence he was ſent to Age. EY 


under Mr. Mulcaſter vivus, «4: ſapra. 


Chronology in 


later editi- 


the molt intenſe application to his ſtudies imaginable [B]. | His merit became R ” ang Un 
| l ES we. 


Diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo highly, that he was 
A2 2 ＋ ſoon A 1 was a Batchelor of 
Arts, and therefore capable of a Fellowſhip, there being 
then but, one place vacant in the Hall, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Dove, afterwards Biſhop of Peterborough, being 
then a Scholar likewiſe in the ſame College, and ex- 
tremely well approved of by many of the Society, 
the Maſter and Fellows put theſe two young men to 
a trial before them by ſome ſcholaltical exerciſes ; up- 
on the performance of which oy preferred our Au- 
thor, and choſe him into the Fellowſhip. However 
they formed ſo high an opinion of Mr. Dove's abili- 
ties, that being unwilling to loſe him, they made 
him ſome allowance for his preſent maintenance, un- 
der the title of a Tanguam Socius (1). 
[E] He feed the moſt intenſe application to bis 
fudies.] He employed even the uſual vacations in 
the improvement of himſelf in various parts of uſe- 
ful knowledge. For his cuſtom was, after he had 
been three years in the Univerſity, to go to London 
once a year to viſit his parents, and this was always 
a fortnight before Eaſter, ſtaying till a fortnight after, 
Againſt which time, his father being directed by let- 
ters from him prepared a perſon d inſtruct him in 


ſome language or art, which he had not attained bes 


fore: ſo that within a few years he had laid the 


foundations of all arts and ſciences, and had gained a 
conliderable knowledge in moſt of the modern langua- 
ges. It is likewiſe remarkable, that in his journeys be- 
tween London and Cambridge he always uſed to 
walk on foot till he was a Batchelor of Divinity ; and 
feſſed, that he would not even then have rid on 
rſeback, but to avoid the imputation, that it was 
merely to ſave charges. He never loved nor uſed 
any games or ordinary recreations ; but his com- 
mon exerciſe was walking either alone by himſelf 
or with ſome ſele& companion, with whom he might 
engage in an agreeable and uſeful converſation. And 
he would often profeſs, that to obſerve the graſs, 
herbs, corn, trees, cattle, earth, waters, and hea- 
vens, and to contemplate their natures, orders, qua- 
lities, virtues, and uſes, was to him the moſt exqui- 
lite entertainment iniaginable. After he had been 
ſome time Maſter of Arts, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of Divinity, in which he made ſo prodigious 
an advance, that his reputation grew very extenſive 
and conſiderable ; ſo that when he was choſen Catechiſt 
in the College, and read upon the Tea Command- 
| : mente 
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Faſ#i Eccleſ. * 


Angl. p- 58. 


(m) Abel Redi- to that 
Viv. ubi ſupra. 


(n) Le Neve, 


. 78. 
(o) Abel Redw. 


(p) Le Neve, 
p- 287. 
(2 Printed a- 


mong his Works, 


p- 427. 


(2) Idid. 


(3) wid. and 


AND 


conſpicuous, that Henry Earl of Huntingdon ſent for him to attend him into the North, 

of which he was Preſident, where he converted ſeveral Recuſants, and among them ſome 
Prieſts, to the Proteſtant Religion (/). He gained likewiſe the favour of Sir Francis Wal- (/) ge bis . 
ſingham, Secretary of State ro Queen Elizabeth; and that great Man would never ſuf- ner geen by 
fer him to take any country benefice, leſt he with his great Learning ſhould be buried P, Aeg of 


Ely, ſubjoin 
in obſcurity. His intent was to make him Reader of Controverſies in Cambridge ; the 42 
and ſor his maintenance, he aſſigned to him the leaſe of the Parſonage of Alton in * 
Hampſhire, which after his death he returned to his Lady, which ſhe never knew or in 1637. p. 18. 
thought of (g). By his intereſt he was made Vicar of St. Giles Cripplegate London; 
then Prebendary and Reſidentiary of St. Paul's; and afterwards Prebendary of the 


Collegiate Church of Southwell (5). Upon the deceaſe of Dr. Fulke he was elected 


(g) Ibid, 


ties was we 
many, and of great importance, yet he never made 


Maſter of Pembroke-Hall, a place of greater honour than profit, 


n it than he received by ir (i). He was afterwards made 
nary (of which office there were then but twelve) to 


more u 


fyr he always 


Chaplain in Ordgi- 
Queen Elizabeth, who was 0 8 


highly pleaſed with his preaching and behaviour, that ſhe made him in 1597 Preben- 


dary of Weſtminſter, and Dean of that Church in 1601{&), 


He ſoon grew into great (4) id. and 


eſteem with her Succeſſor King James I, who admired him above all other Divines, on Wood, Fa: 


account of his ſolid and extenſive Learning; and conferred upon 


3 2 Oxon. Vol, 1. 
him in 1605, Oc- Col. 122. edit, 


tober 16, the Biſhoprick of Chicheſter, in which he was conſectated the third of No- 1741. 
(See Le Neve, vember following (), and made him Lord Almoner, and ſoon after add the ReQory 
of Cheyham in Surry, which he held in commendam (m). From this See he was tranſlated 


of Ely Sept. 22, 1609 (1), and made a Privy Counſellor, firſt of England, and 


then of Scotland, in his attendance on the King thither (o). He was preferred to the 
Biſhoprick of Wincheſter Feb. 18, 1618 (p), and appointed Dean of the King's Cha- 
pel. The manner of the acquiſition of theſe dignities was very honourable to him [C]. 
His ſkill in the controverſies with the Papiſts endeared Hm to King James, for his 
Majeſty having in his Defence of the Right of Kings (q) aſſerted the authority of Chri- 
ſtian Princes in cauſes, and over Perſons Ecdefiattica, Cardinal Bellarmin, under the 


name of Matthew Tortus, attacked him with prodigious acrimon 


The King 


ments every Saturday and Sunday at three a clock 
in the afternoon, (which was the hour of catechiz- 
ing, a great many perſons of the other Colleges, 
and even out of the country, duly reſorted to the 
College Chapel, as a publick Divinity Lecture. He 
was likewiſe particularly eminent fot his skill in Ca- 
ſuiſtry, and very much conſulted in that point (2). 
[C] The manier of the atquiſition of theſe digni- 
honourable to him] Tho' they were 


ule of any means to obtain them; but they 
were all conferred upon him without the leaſt ſol- 
licitation on his part. 
bition or covetouſneſs, that when the Biſhopricks of 
Salisbury and Ely were ſeveral times offered to him 
upon ſome propoſitions prejudicial to the ſtate of 


thoſe Churches, he abſolutely refuſed them (3). It 


his Funeral Ser- is remarkable, that when he was Almoner, Dean of 


mon, p. 18. 


the Chapel, and Privy Counſellor to King James I, 


and King Charles I, he interpoſed very little in civil 


and temporal affairs, eſteeming them foreign to his 


profeſſion and character; but in cauſes, which related 
to the Church and the Duties of his function, he 


(4) Funeral Fer- exerted himſelf with great vigour (4). 


3673, P+ I 7 


5) P. 56, 17. 


[D] With great ſpirit and judgment anſwered the 
Cardinal.) His book was entitled; Tortura Torti : 
five, ad Matthei Torti Librum Reſponſio, qui nu por 
editus contra Apologiam ſereniſſimi potentiſſimique 
Principis Jacobi, Dei Gratia, Magne Britannie, 
Francia, & Hibernie Regis, pro Furamento Fidelita- 
tit. It was printed at London by Roger Barker, the 
King's Printer in 1609 in 4to, pagg. 402, and dedi- 
cated to the King by the Author, who was then Bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter. Caſaubon calls it in his Epiſtle to 
Fronto Duceus the Feſuit, a work of the greateſt ac- 
curacy and diligence imaginable : ere aig fidei & 
diligentie ſcriptum. The preſent Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury in his Appeal to all the true Members of the Church 
of England in behalf of the King's Supremacy ( ps ob- 
ſerves, that what our Author Aero, and with great 
force of reaſon and evidence of antiquity defends, 
is to this effect: © That Kings have power both to 
call Synods, and to confirm them; and to do all 
« other things, which the Emperors heretofore di- 


For ligently did do; and which the Biſhops of thoſe 


A 
* 


times willingly acknowledged of right to belong 


| — to them.” Ut conſiſtat adhuc poteſtar ſua Regius, 


4+ 


ſcorning to reply, our Biſhop took the tauſe upon himſelf, and with 
ſpirit and judgment anſwered the Cardinal [DJ, In the Life of Mr, Waller the 


For he was ſo far from am- 


«« *Synod of 


and virulence, 
reat 
oct 

we 


qua & os conpotare, & confirmare poſſent ; & 

obire religua omnia, gue & olim qui Imperatores di- 

ligenter obierunt, & qui tum Epiſcopi libenter agno- 

verunt (6). And 1, that to Chriſtian Princes be- (6) Turtura Torti, 

longs the ſole right of calling Synods, the Biſhop P. yy. 

evinces from the Hiſtory of the General Councils, 

which were aſſembled under them (7); and from (5) Ibid. p. 165. 

the examples of thoſe, which were afterwards held 

under Charles the Emperor (8). *2: That having aſ- (8) 

ſembled them, they have a right of inſpecting and 

examining, of approving and reje&ing their Acts, he 

likewiſe proves beyond all poſſible diſpute (g). You (9) Ibid, p. 162, 

* know, ſays he (10), how Conſtantine wrote to the 164. 

« Synod 9 4 All you, as many as made up the (10) W. P. 173. 
yre, haſten without delay to come to 

« us, and ſhew us truly how ſincerely and righte- 

* ouſly ye have judged, and that before me, whom 

« even ye will not _ to be a ſincere ſervant of 

« God.” Seis quid ad (11) Synodum Epiſcoporum (11) Socrat. I. 1. 

Tyri. Cuncti quotquot Synodum Tyri compliſtis, fine c. 34. 

morã ad pietatis noftre caſtra properetis, ac reipſa 

quam ſincer? ac red juditaveritis, oftendatis, idque 

coram me, quem fincerum efſe Dei miniſtrum negue 

vos ſan? negabitis. 3. The Biſhop adds, that they 

may come to, and make a part of the Synod (12), (12) Ibi p. 174 

and then ſums up the royal authority in this manner 

(13) 3 “Put this together: The King aſſembles the (13) Ib. p. 176. 

« Synod ; the Synod preſumes to do nothing with- 

« out his knowledge. e King commits the whole 

« affair to their power. They by virtue of his 

« Princely Command proceed to do what was need- 

ful to be done.” Collige jam: Synodum ibi Rex 

congregat ; illa fine Regis notitid nihil preſumit : Rex 

illorum poteſtati rem committit : illi 1 princi- 

palia 7 gue boc illorum tribuunt 4 

fatiunt quod facto opur eff, This manner of reaſon- 

ing of the Biſhop's is exactly conformable to the 

doctrine, which he maintained upon another very 

remarkable occaſion, which was as follows (14) : (14) See Dr. 


Ibid. p. 164. 


Tag James being diſſatisfied with the Fir Wake's Appeal. 
of t , 


p. 58, &c. and 
for hold does frood, l. 7. 


P+ 486, 


e Presbyterian Miniſters in Scotlan 
ing a general Aſſembly at Aberdeen contrary to his 
command, ſent for a certain number of the moſt 
eminent of them to come up to him at London, 
and ſatisfy him in ſome things, in which he thought 
that he had regſon to complain of them. He de- 
livered to theſe Miniſters three queries relating » 

is 


his authority in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and demanded 
their ſeveral anſwers to them. The ſecond of theſe 
(15) See Calder-queſtions was this (15); Whether they acknowledge 
wood, Hift. pag. his Majefly, by the authority of his prerogative royal, 
543. as a Chriſtian King, to have lawful and full power, 
to convorate, prorogate, and cauſe deſert, upon juſt 
and necefſary cauſes known to him, the Aſſemblies of 
the Kirk, within his Majeſty's Dominions During 
the courſe of this — the King cauſed four 
of his Engliſh Biſhops on certain days appointed to 
them, to preach before him at Hampton-Court, and 
commanded the Scots Miniſters to be preſerit at 
their Sermons. The third of theſe turns fell upon 


aN 


we have a very agreeable ſtory related of him when he was Biſhop of Wins 
8 cheſter [ZE]. 


„ but will think it reaſonable, if this were the 
„ Charch's own peculiar, if appropriate unto it, 
© (and ſo known to them to be) there ought to have 
„been plain dealing now, at the very firſt Council 
% of all, that if Conſtantine would embrace Religion, 
* he muſt needs reſign up one of his trumpets, and 
* forbear to meddle with their Aſſemblies.“ IV. 


But it may be, continues the: Biſhop (24), General (24) Ib. p, 110 
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Councils have a faſhion by themſelves. Thoſe Congre- 111, &c. 


gations may be called thus ; but National or Provin- 
cial ſuch as ours, how Even ſo too, and no other- 
wiſe. ... a Tadd this, which is 4 point to be confi- 
dered, that even then when the Emperors were pro. 


our Author, at that time Biſhop of Chicheſter, whoſe ee Arians, even then did the Biſhops acknowledge 


ſubject aſſigned him by the King was to prove the 
power of Princes in convocating Synods and Conn- 


their power to call Councils ; come to them being cal- 
led; ſued to them, that they might be called... And 


cils, We ſhall give an abſtract and ſome paſſages of fometimes they ſped, . . and ſometimes not. And yet 


this Sermon, that the reader may form ſome idea of 

the genius and manner of the Author. He premiſ- 

(16) See his Ser- ed theſe two points (16); 1, That when the 
mont aon ſeve- Prince calls, the Clergy are to meet: And 2, That 
ral Occafions, P- they are not to meet of themſelves, unleſs he calls 
* them. The proof of theſe points he thus purſues ; 
(17) Sermons, 1, From the Law of God (17), confirmed by the 
p. 104,105. Law of Nature and Nations (18). 2, From matter of 
_ (88) Ib. p. 106. fact before Chriſt, from Moſes to the Maccabees in 
(19) Ibid. the Jewiſh Church (19) : After Chriſt, from Conſfin- 
tine till a thouſand years after Chriſt ; 1, By General 

Councils: 2, By national and provincial Councils, 

aſſembled: 3, Under Emperors : and 4, Kings, by 

(20) Ib, p. 108. the ſpace of many hundred years (20). This is the 
ſabſtance of his Sermon ; from whence we ſhall pro- 

ceed to extract ſome paſſages from it. I. In ſpeak- 

(21) Ib. p. 106. ing of the Law of Nations he has this remark (21) 3 
« The Law of Nations in this point (both before the 

« Law written, and ſince where the Law written 

« was not known) might eaſily appear, if time would 

« ſuffer, both in their general order for Conventions 

« ſo to be called, and in their general oppoſing to 

« all Conventicles called otherwiſe. Verily the 

« Heathen Laws made all ſuch Aſſemblies unlawful, 

« which the higheſt authority did not cauſe to meet ; 

« yea, tho' they were ligd iyi du, ſay Solon's 

% Laws, yea tho' ſub pretextu Religionis, ſay the 

% Roman Laws. Neither did the Chriſtian Empe- 

* rors think good to abate any thing of that right; 

* nay they took more ſtraight order.” II. Conclud- 

ing his account of the Jewiſh ſtate, he has theſe words 

(22) 1b. p. 107, (22) : Thus from Moſes to the Maccabees, we ſee in 


whoſe hands this power was. And what ſhould I 


ſay more ? There was in all God's people nc one ro- 
ligious King, but this power he practiſed. And there 
was of all God's Prophets no one that ever inter- 
poſed any prohibition againſt it.. What ſhall we 
fay then? Were all theſe wrong ? Shall we condemn 
14 all? .... Yet to this we are come now, that ei- 
ther we muſt condemn them all, the one after another ; 
the Kings as Uſurpers, for taking on them to uſe more 
power than ever orderly they received ; the Prophets 
for ſoothers of them in that thgir unjuſt claim: or 
elſe confeſs, that they did no more than they might, and 
exceeded not therein the bounds of their calling. And 
indeed that we muſt confeſ;, for that is the truth. 
III. In treating of General Councils he thus ſpeaks 

(23) Ibid. pag. of that of Nice (23). At Nice there were together 
108, 109. „three hundred and eighteen Biſhops, fotius orbis 
« Jumina, (as Victorinus well termeth them) the 

« Lights of the whole world, the chieteſt and 

** choiceſt men for holineſs, learning, virtue, and 

« yalour, that the Chriſtian Religion ever had be- 

« fore or fince; men, that had laid down their 

« lives for the teſtimony of the truth. Did any of 

« them refuſe to come being called by him (Con- 

« ſtantine) as not called aright? Or coming was 

„e there any of them, that did protelt againſt it, or 

« pleaded the Church's intereſt to meet of them- 

« ſelves ? Not one. . Verily the Council of Nice, 

« (which is, and ever had been ſo much admired by 

« all Chriſtians) cannot be excuſed before God or 

« men, if they thus conſpired (all) to betray the 

4. Church's right ; and ſuffered it, contrary to all 

« equity, to be carried away 3 leaving a dangerous 

« precedent therein for all Councils, ever after, to 

« the world's end... .. There is no man of reaſon, 


when they ſped not, they held themſelves quiet, and 
never preſumed to draw together of their own heads. 
© But it may be this was ſome Imperial power, and 
* that the Emperors had in this point more juriſdic- 
* tion than Kings? Not that neither. For about 
* five hundred years after Chriſt, when the Empire 
fell in pieces, and theſe Weſtern parts came into 
„ the hands of Kings, thoſe Kings had, held, and 


enjoyed, and praQtiſed the ſame power... If it 


be excepted then, that there are of the (Provincial and 
National) Councils, which carry in their Ads no nen- 


tien how they were called ; for them we are to under- 
Hand, that after the Decrees of the firſt Nicene Coun- 


cil were by Conſtantine's Edie confirmed, wherein, as 
likewiſe in the Council of Chaltedon, it was ordered, 
that each Province ſhould yearly hold their Synods 
twice... . We are to conceive the Emperor's extberity 
was in all afterwards, habitually at leaſt. V. © But 
** what ſay you to the three hundred years before 
« Conſtantine? How went Aſſemblies then? 
* Truly even as the Jews did before in Egypt under 
„the 2 of Pharaoh. They were then a Church 
under perſecution, till Moles was raiſed up by 


“ God, a lawful Magiſtrate over them. . No Mai- 


« giſtrate did aſſemble them in Egypt, and good rea- 
** ſon, they had none then to do it.. . True it is 
therefore, that before Conſtantine's time, th 

* met together as =P durſt, and took ſuch order 
* as they could ut when Conſtantine came in 
Moſes's place, it was lawful for him to do as Moſes 
did. And ſo he did; and they never ſaid to him, 
* . . . . Look how we have done hitherto, we will 
* do ſo even ſtill ; meet no otherwiſe now, than in 
former times we have, by our own agreement 
No, but they went to him, as to Moſes, for their 


meetings. At his hands they ſought them: with- - 


out his leave or liking, they would not attempt 


* them. Yea (I dare ſay) they bleſſed God from 
* their hearts, that they had lived to ſee the day, 
that they might now aſſemble by the ſound of 
the trumpet.” To conclude this point then; theſe 
two times or eftates of the Church, are not to be 
confounded. There is a plain difference between them, 
and a diverſe reſpet# to be bad of each. If the ſuc- 
ce/fion of Magiſtrates be interrupted, in ſuch caſe, of 


neceſſity, the Church of herſelf maketh ſupply; be- 


cauſe then God's order ceaſeth. But God granting a 
Conſtantine to them again, God's former poſitive or- 
der returneth, and the caſe is to proceed and go on, 
as before... . In a word, none can ſeek to have the 
congregation ſo called (as before Conſtantine) but they 
muſt ſecretly and by implication confeſs they are a per- 


ſecuted Church, as that then was ; without a Moſes, 


roithout a Conſtantine. Having thus ſtated his judg- 
ment in this important point, let us ſee what applica- 
tion he made of what he advanced. You may 


<© pleaſe to remember, ſays he (25), there was not (25) Ib. p. 113; 


long hace a Clergy in place, that was wholly 2d 
aoppoſi tum, and would never have yielded to reform 
** ought. Nothing they would do; and (in the eye of 
Law) without them nothing could be done. They 
had encroached the power of aſſembling into their 
* own hands? How then? How ſhall we do for an Af- 
** {ſembly ? Then—the Prince had this power, and to 
** him of right it belonged. This was then good Divi- 
% nity. And what Writer is there extant of thoſe times, 
but it may be turned to in him? And was it good 
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cheſter E]. His publick and domeſtick character 1 and noble. He was exemplary 


in his devotions, and his charity was very extenſive [ 


parts of life were firm and unſhaken [G]. 


« Divinity t and is it now no longer ſo? Was 
oy 2 WI der Beende for a while to hold this 
power, till another Clergy were in, and muſt he 
4 then be deprived of it again? Was it then uſurp- 
« ed from Princes; and are now Princes Uſurpers of 
% it themſelves? Nay I truſt.... we will be better 
«« adviſed, and not thus go againſt ourſelves, and 
«« let truth be no longer truth, than it will ſerve 
« our turns.” Our Author concludes his Sermon 
with theſe words: Ir remaineth that as God by bis 
Law bath taken this order, and his people in former 
ages have kept this order, that we do ſo too ; that 
we ſay, as God ſaith, Erunt tibi. This power per- 
taineth unto Moſe: ; and that neither with Core we 
ſay, Non veniemus, We will not come; nor with 
Demetrius run together of ourſelves, and think to car- 
it away with crying, Great is Diana, But as we 

e the power is 0 3.4 fo truly to acknowledge it, and 
_— fo yield to it. That 1 they, whoſe it is, 
may quietly bold it, and laudably y it to bis glory, 
that gave it, and to their good, for whom it was 


given. 

E] A very agreeable flory related of him, when 
he Wk Bi 7 of 7 Mr. Waller — 
been choſen into the laſt Parliament of — James I, 
in which he ſerved as wa for Agmondeſham in 
Buckinghamſhire, and that Parliament being diſſolved, 
on the day of its diffolution he went out of curio- 
fity or reſj 
were our Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Dr. Neal Biſhop 
of Durham, ſtanding behind the King's chair. 'There 
happened ſomething extraordinary .in the con- 
verſation, which thoſe Prelates had with the King, 
on which Mr. Waller often reflected. We ſhall re- 


x6) Prefix'd to late it as it is repreſented in his Life (26). © His 
edit. 1712, 
edit, 171%. Pap 


« Majeſty asked the Biſhops, My Lordi, cannot I 
« take my ſubjefts when I want it, without all 
« this Frwcki in Parliament The Biſhop of 
„ Durham readily anſwered, God forbid, Sir, but 
« you ſhou'd; you are the breath of our noſtrils. 
hereupon the King turned, and ſaid to the Bi- 
* ſhop of Wincheſter, Mell, my Lord, what ſay 
« you Sir, replied the Biſhop, I have no ill to 
« judge of parliamentary caſes. The King anſwered, 
« No pat-affs, Lord ; anſwer me preſently. Then, 
Sir, ſai he, 7 think it lawful for you to take 
„ brother Neal's money, for be offers it. Mr. Wal- 
ler ſaid the company was pleaſed with this anſwer, 
and the wit of it ſeemed to affect the _ For 
1 a certain Lord _ in ſoon after, his zjeſty 
«« cry'd out, O my Lord, they ſay you Lic with my 
« Lady : No, Sir, ſays his Lordſhip in confuſion, but 
« T like her company becauſe ſhe has ſo much wit. 
* Why, then, ſays Ne King, do not you LIG with 
* my Lord of Wincbefter there ?” 

7; ] He was exemplary in devotions, and his charity 
was very extenſive.) His piety ſhewed itſelf not on- 
ly in his private and ſecret devotions between God 
and himſelf, in which thoſe, who attended him, per- 
ceived, that he daily ſpent many hours ; but likewiſe 
in his public prayers with his family in his chapel, 
wherein he behaved ſo humbly, devoutly and reve- 
rently, that it could not but excite others to follow 
his example. His charity was remarkable even be- 
fore he came to great preferments ; for while he con- 
tinued in a private ſtation of life, he relieved his 

pariſhioners, and aſſiſted the priſoners, beſides 
* Sunday alms at his pariſh of St. Giles 
Cripplegate. But when his fortune became greater, 
his charity encreaſed to a larger proportion, and he 
releaſed many priſoners of all ſorts, WhO were de- 
tained either for ſmall debts or the Keeper's fees. 
One circumſtance in his. charity is very obſervable, 
that he gave ſtrift charge to his ſervants, whom he 
intruſted with the diſtribution of it, that they ſhould 
not acknowledge whence this relief came ; but di- 
reed, that the acquittance, which they, in order to 
make the charge of their truſt appear, deſired of 
them, who received ſuch relief, ſhould be taken in 
the name of a Benefactor unknown. Other large 
ſums he beſtowed yearly and oftner in clothing the 


to ſee the King at dinner, with whom 


. His fidelity and integrity in all 
He had a warm ſenſe of gratitude, which 
| | extended 


poor and naked, in relieving the neceſſitous, and 46 


ſiſting families in the time of the infection, beſides bis 
alms to poor houſe-keepers at his gate. So that his 
private alms in his laſt fix years over and above his 
1 1 amounted to above thirteen hundred pounds. 

e left in his Will four thouſand pounds to purcba e 
two hundred pounds per annum in land for ever, to 
be diſtributed by fifty pounds quarterly in the fol- 
lowing manner : To aged poor men, fifty pounds ; 
to poor widows, the wives of one husband, fifty 

unds ; to the binding of poor orphans apprentices, 

fty pounds; and to the relief of poor priſoners, 
fifty pounds. Beſides he left to be diſtributed im- 
mediately after his deceiſe among maid-ſervants- of 
a good character, and who had ſerved one Maſter 
or Miſtreſs ſeven years, two hundred pounds ; and 


a great part of his eſtate, after his funeral and lega- 
cies were diſch 


ed, among his poor ſervants (27). (27) AbelRediy, 


To this virtue of his we may add his hoſpitality, % ſ«pra, and 


From the firſt time of his preferment to the aft bis Funeral Ser- 
moments of his life, he was always hoſpitable and P 21. 


free in the entertainment of perſons, who deſerved 
_— eſpecially Scholars and Strangers ; his table 
belng conſtantly furniſhed with proviſions and atten- 
dance anſwerable. He ſhewed himſelf ſo generous 
in his entertainments, and ſo gravely facetious, that 
his gueſts would often profeſs, that they never 
came to any man's table, where they received more 
ſatisfaction in all reſpefts. He was at a prodigious 
expence in entertaming all ſorts of people in Scotland, 
when he attended King James thither ; and it coſt 
him three thouſand pounds in the ſpace of three 
days, when that King came to vifit him at Farnham 
Caſtle, one of the ſeats belonging to the Biſhoprick 
of 81 7 2 (28). | 

G His fidelity and integrity in all parts of life 
were firm and un Deken.] He * bf both 
in his ordinary tranſactions, and in the diſcharge of 
his ſpiritual and temporal offices. He was always 
careful to keep in good repair the houſes of all his 
eccleſiaſtical preferments, particularly the V icarage- 
houſe of St. Giles Cripplegate, the Prebend's and 
Dean's houſes of Weſtwinfter, and the Reſidentia- 


(28) Ib, p. 20. 


ry's houſe of St. Paul's. He ſpent four hundred and - 


twenty pounds upon the-palaces belonging to the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Chicheſter one — thouſand four 
hundred and forty pounds upon that of Ely; and 
two thouſand pounds upon thoſe of Wincheſter, be- 
ſides a penſion of four hundred pounds per annum, 
from which he freed that See at his own charge. With 
regard to his paſtoral and epiſcopal charge, he was the 
moſt exact in the execution of it imaginable. He 


promoted men of character and abilities to the livings 


and preferments within his own gift. For which 
puny he took care beforehand to enquire what 

opeful young men there were in the Univerſity ; 
and directed his Chaplains to inform him of ſuch 
perſons, whom he encouraged in the moſt liberal 
manner. He uſed to ſend for men of eminent learn- 
ing, who wanted preferment, tho' they had no de- 
pendance upon him, nor intereſt in him, and enter- 
tain them in his houſe, and confer preferment upon 
them, and likewiſe defray their charges of a diſpen- 
ſation or faculty, and even of their journey. And 
this he did, that his Dioceſe in general, and his own 
preferments in particular might be filled with able 
men. If we conſider him in thoſe temporal affairs, 
with which he was intruſted, we ſhall find him no 
leſs faithful and juſt. He diſpoſed of divers conſi- 
derable ſums, which were ſent him to be diſtribut- 
ed among poor Scholars and others at his diſcretion, 
with the utmoſt care, and exactly agreeable to the 
Donor's intent. For his integrity in managing thoſe 
places, in which he was intruſted for others jointly 
with himſelf, Pembroke Hall, and the Church of 
Weſtminſter were ſufficient evidences. For when he 
became Maſter of the former, he found it in debt, 
having then but a ſmall endowment ; however by 
his care he left above eleven hundred pounds in 
the treaſury of that College. And when he was 
Dean of the latter, he left it free from all debts 


and 


(29). 
(39 
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ſupra. 


mon, p. 20, 21. 


(s) Fuller, Abel 
Rediv. abi ſupra. 


(29) Abel Rediy, it (29). 
ub} 


be AND 


extended even to the relations of thoſe who had obliged him [El. His behaviour was 


influenced by an open a 


nd generous humanity 


and affability, and an unaffected 
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modeſty [I]. Nor did he, even in the higheſt dignities which he poſſeſſed, remit of 


his application to ſtudy [KJ]. He had a 


(+) ci Eg others, Uſury, Simony and Sacrilege [L]. 
2 * ſo great an awe of and veneration for him, that in his preſence he refrain 


articular averſion to three vices above all 
Fuller obſerves (HY, that King James had 


mirth and levity in which he indulged himſelf at other times. His reputation for 
learning, and genius was univerſally allowed. He underſtood a great variety of Lan- 
uages, at leaſt fifteen (), and was particularly converſant in the Oriental Tongues (7). 


ſaubon extols his ill in all kinds of learning (u). Spanheim calls him a Prelate of a 


F D 
— 


and encroachments; and took ſuch care of the 
School, that the Scholars were much improved not 
only by his direction and ſuperintendence, but even by 
his own perſonal labours among them. Add to this, 
that as by virtue of his Deanery of Weſtminſter, 
his Maſterfhip of Pembroke Hall, and his Biſhop- 
rick of Ely, the election off Scholars into Weſtmin- 
ſter School, and from thegſte into the two Univerſi- 
ties, and of many Sch and Fellows into Pem- 
broke Hall, ſome in Pefer Houſe, and ſome in Jeſus 
College, were in his power and diſpoſal, he was al- 
ways ſo juſt, that he waved all letters from great 
Perſonages for inſufficignt Scholars, and diveſted him- 
ſelf of all partiality, and choſe only ſuch, as he, 
thought had moſt merit. Being likewiſe often de- 
fired to aſſiſt at the election of Scholars from the 
Free- ſchools of Merchant-Taylors, St. Paul's, and the 
Mercers, and perceiving favour and intereſt ſome- 
times over-ballancing merit with thoſe, to whom the 
choice belonged, and that divers good Scholars were 
omitted, and others preferred, ' he frequently took 
care of ſuch as were neglected, and ſent them to the 
Univerſity, where he' beſtowed” preferment upon 
them. To conclude this part of his character, let 
us take a view of his fidelity in that great place of 
truſt, the Almonerſhip. He never would ſuffer any 
part of what aroſe to him from that place to be 
mingled with his own rents or revenues ; and was 
extremely exact in diſpoſing of it. When he 
found a ſurplus over and above the ordinary charges, 
he diftributed it in the relief of the indigent and dif- 
treſſed ; tho? it was in his power to have applied this 
to his own uſe, (his Patent being fe computo,) and 
ho perſon could have queſtioned him concerning 


He had a warm ſenſe of gratitude, which ex- 
11 even to the . of thoſe who bad obliged 
him.) He gave a great many noble inſtances of this 
virtue. He beſtowed upon Dr. Ward, ſon to his 
firſt School-Maſter, the living of Waltham in _ 
ſhire. He ſhewed the utmoſt regard for Mr. 


Mulcaſter, his other School-Maſter, in all companies, 


and always placed him at the upper end of his table; 
and after his death cauſed his picture (though he had 
but few others in his houſe) to be ſet over his ſtudy 
door. Beſides theſe external marks of gratitude 


he ſupplied his neceflities privately in a very liberal 


manner, and left his ſon a valuable legacy. He en- 
quired very carefully after the kindred of Dr. Watts, 
who, as we obſerved in the text of this Article, had 
ſent him to Pembroke Hall, and having found out 
one, he conferred upon him preferments in that Col- 
lege. Nor did he forget his patron Dr. Watts in his 
Will ; for he ordered there, that out of the Scholar- 
ſhips of his foundation, the two Fellowſhips, which 
himſelf had founded in that College, ſhould be ſuppli- 
ed, if the Candidates ſhould be fit for them. To omit the 
legacies which he leſt to the pariſh of St. Giles Crip- 
plegate, St. Martin Ludgate where he had lived, St. 
Andrew's Holbourn, St. Saviour's Southwark, All- 
Hallows Barking, where he was born, and others; 
he gave ta Pembroke Hall one thouſand pounds to 

urchaſe lands for two Fellowſhips, and for other uſes 
in that College, expreſſed in his Will ; beſides three 
hundred ſuch folio books of his own as were not 


in the Library there, Wich ſeveral other valuable 
(39) wid. and gifts (30). 


his F. umeral er- 


II An open and generous humanity and affability, 
and an unaffetted mozeſty.]. His humanity extended 
to every perſon who converſed with him ; ſo that he 
was admired not only by the Men of Learning and 
others in this Kingdom, but even by Foreigners of 
the greateſt eminence, particularly Caſaubon, Cluve- 


mo 


rius, Voſſius, who correſponded with him by letters, 


from that 


(t idem. Church 


Hiſtory, nbi 
. 


Grotius, Peter du Moulin, Barclay, the Author of 
the Argenis, and Erpenius, to whom he offered an 


annual ſtipend to read Lectures here in the Oriental 
Tongues, the Profeſſors of which he ericonraged 
very liberally, and particularly Mr. Bedwell, to whom 
he gave the — of Tottenham in Middleſex. 
His modeſty was ſo remarkable, that though the 
whole Chriſtian world admired his profoynd Learn- 
ing, he was ſo far from being elated with the 
opinion of it, that he often complained of his de- 
fefts ; and when he was preferred to the Biſhoprick 
of Chicheſter, *and urged: his own inſufficiency for 
ſach a charge, he cauſed theſe words of St. Paul 


31), (31) 2 Cor. ii; 


Et ad bæc quis idoneus ? i. e. And who is ſufficient 16. 


for theſe things? to be engraven about his Epiſco- 
Seal. One inſtance of his modeſty 


mixed with 


is humanity may be added, that after his Chaplains 


had preached in his Chapel before him, he would 

ſometimes privately requeſt them, that he might have 

a ſight of their notes, and encourage them in the 
ipdeſt terms imaginable. 

LX] Nor did be in the higheſt dignities, which be 
pelſeſſed, remit of bis application to fudy.] Even in 
thoſe days, when it might have been ſa poſed, that 
he — have taken ſome eaſe from his former pains, 
from the hour he roſe (his private devotions being finiſni- 
ed) to the time he was called to dinner, which, by his 
own order, was not till twelve at noon at the ſooneſt, 
he continued at his ſtudies, and would not be inter- 
rupted by any, who came to ſpeak to him, or upon 
any occaſion, publick = excepted. So that he 
would be diſpleaſed with cholars, who attempted to 
ſpeak with him in the morning, and ſaid, that he 

oubted they were no true ſcholars, who came 
to ſpeak with him before noon. After dinner for 
two or three hours ſpace he would willingly paſs the 
time, either in diſcourſe with his gueſts or other 
friends, or in diſpatch of his own temporal affairs, or 
of thoſe, who 22 of his Epiſcopal — — 
attended him. Having diſcharged which he returned 
to his ſtudy, where he ſpent the reſt of the aſternoon, 
even till bed · time, except ſome friend engaged him 
to ſupper, and then he eat but ſparingly (32). 


(32) Abel Re- 


[L] He had a particular averſion. ... to Uſury; Si- div. abi. ſapra. 


mony, and Sacrilege.] He was ſo far from the firſt, 
that when his friends had occaſion for ſuch a ſum of 
money as he could aflift them with, he lent it to them 
freely, without expecting any thing in return but the 
principal. Simony was ſo deteſtable to him, that by 
refuſing to admit ſeveral perſons, whom he ſuſpected 
to be fimoniacally preferred, he ſuffered much by 
Law-ſuits, chooſing rather to be compelled to admit 
them by Law, than voluntarily to do that, whieh his 
conſcience made a. ſcruple of. With regard to the 
livings and other preferments which fell in his own 
gifts, he always beſtowed them freely, as we obſerved 
above (33), upon men of merit, without any ſollicita- 


(33) Note [6], 
af 


tion. So that the ſame character was applied to him, See his Faner, 


as had been to Robert Winchelſey, Archbiſhep of 
Canterbury, Beneficia Ecclefiaſtica nunguam niſi doi: 
contulit ; precibus ac gratia Nobilium fretos & ambi- 
entes ſemper repulit. i. e. He never conferred Ec- 
«« clefiaſtical Benefices upon any but men of learning, 
and always rejected thoſe who depended upon the 
*« ſollicitations and favour of the Nobility; and were 
«« eager in their purſuits of preferment. The laſt 
thing which he had a peculiar averſion to was Sacri- 
lege ; ſo that when the Biſhoprick of Sarum and that 
of Ely were offered to him upon terms, which fa- 
voured that way, he abſolutely rejected them. With 
reſpect to that of Sarum, we may obſerve here a very 
remarkable paſſage of his, which happened many 

years 


Sermon, p. 21. 
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(x) Acmiſſmi moſt acute and ſagacious judgment (x), and Voſſius in his book de Vitiis Sermonis (y) gives 


& acerrimi Judi 


Sr him the character of à man of moſt accompliſhed learning. 

fol. be Leigh's men of our own nation at el few. had of him, will appear from the note [M]. And to 

come nearer our own times, Mr. Wood ſtiles him (z) the moſt eminent Divine of our (+ 7,5; 

| nation in bis time. And the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Wake, in his Vol. 1. Col. 122, 

R af Appeal to all the true members of the Church of England, Cc. (aa), gives him the titles of (as) ernte at 
a learned and great Prelate, and tells us, that there was no man in that time, or per bass 
in any other age of the church, that was either” fitter to deliver the ſenſe of our Clergy, or 

However, his ftyle and manner of writing are very pe- 


Felix Conſorti- 
wm, I. 3. c. 3. 
London 1663. 


better qualified to maintain il. 


AND 


What opinion the greateſt 
Oxon, 


London 1698. 
P · 60, 66 and 67. 


culiar, and though generally admired in that age [V], are extremely excepted againſt 


by the beſt Critics of the preſent. 


ears after his refuſal of it, and was as follows. At a 

— under King James, when an Act was to paſs 

concerning Sherburne Caſtle, it was remarked, that 

only Biſhop Andrews and another gave their votes 

againſt the ſame. There was no wonder that the 

other ſhould do ſo, but that the Biſhop ſhould act thus, 

when none but the other Lord joined with him, ap- 

peared ſo ſurprizing, that he was demanded by a 

great perſon what his reaſon was for it. He replied, 

that it could not well be wondered at, why he ſhould 

now vote againſt that, which if he would have 

yielded unto (many years before, in the reign of 

Queen Elizabeth) * might have had this Biſhoprick 

of Sarum. This reaſon being told to the Prince, af- 

terwards King Charles I, who was preſent at the 

paſſing of the Act, he blamed him, that when he 

denied his aſſent, he did not declare the reaſon of his 

denial alſo; aſſuring him, that if he had been ac- 

quainted with the ſtate of the caſe, as now he was, 

he would with the King his father's permiſſion have 

laboured againſt paſſing of that Act. To conclude 

this point, he went yet a degree further in refuſing 

when he was Biſhop of Wincheſter divers conſider- 

. able ſums to renew ſome leaſes, becauſe he conceived 
that the renewing of them might be prejudicial to 

(34) Abel Re- his ſucceſſors (34). | 
div. abi ſupra, [M] What opinion the greateſt men of our own 
yn — nation at that time had of him will appear from the 
2 note.] We have the following paſſage in his Funeral 

(35) Pag. x79, Sermon (35) preached by Dr. John Buckeridge Biſhop 
of Ely. I ſpeake my knowledge of him in many 

| e things. I loved and honoured him for above thirty 
% years ſpace. I loved him, I confeſs, but yet Ju- 
« dicio non obſtat amor, qui ex judicio natus et; 
« My love doth not blind or out- ſway my judgment, 
e becauſe it proceeded from judgment. Of whom 
« what can [I ſay leſſe, than that he was Yita innocen- 
« tiſſimus, ingenio florentiſſimus, & propofito ſanctiſ- 
« fimus ; In his life was moſt innocent, in his know- 
« ledge and learning moſt flouriſhing and eminent, 
« and in his purpoſe and lite moſt holy and devout. 
„ Whoſe carriage was ſo happy, QJuem nemo vitu- 
 « perat, niſi etiam laudet; No man could ever diſ- 
«© commend him, but will he nill he, he muſt with- 
« all commend him. And no man's words were 
« able to diſgrace him; Vera, neceſſe eft, benedicat 3 
„ falſa vita moreſque ſuperant; they that ſpake truth 
« of him, could not but ſpeake well of him; and 
if they ſpake falſely of him, his life and manners 
« did confute them.” In the dedication of his Ser- 
mons to King Charles I, we have the following 
character of him by Dr. William Laud then Biſhop of 
London, and the Biſhop of Ely abovementioned. 
The perſon, whoſe works theſe are, was from his youth 
a man of extraordinary worth and note. A man, as 
if be had beene made up of learning and virtue, both 
of them ſ eminent in him, as tis hard to judge, 
which had precedency and greater intereſt. His virtue 
(rohich we muſt flill judge the more worthy in any 
man) was comparable to that, which was wont to be 
found in the primitive Biſhops of the Church. And 
had he lived among thoſe ancient Fathers, his virtue 
would have ſhined even amongſt thoſe virtuous men. 
And for bis learning, that was as well, if not better 
known abroad, than reſpected at home. And take him 
in bis latitude, we, which knew him well, knew not 
any kind of learning, to which he was a ſtranger 3 
but in his profeſſion admirable. None ſtronger than he, 
where be wreſtled with an adverſary. And that Bel. 
larmin felt, who was as well able to ſhift for himſelf as 
any that flood for the Roman party. None more 


3 


intended ſcope. 


Nay, we even find in Fuller (), that a certain j v. ſlots, 


Author (cc), $ 4%. 


exact, more judicious than he, where be tas to in- 
firut and informe others, And that, as they knew, 
which often heard him preach, ſo they may learne, 
which will read this, which he bath left behinde him. 
« And yet this fulneſſe of his material learning left 
* room enough in the temper of his brain for almoſt 
« all Languages, learned and moderne, to ſeat them- 
« ſelves. So that his learning had all the helpes 
language could affoord ; and his languages learning 
„ enough for the beſt of them to expreſſe. His 
« judgement, in the meane time, ſo commandin 
« over both, as that neither of them was ſufferel 
* jdly or curiouſly to ſtart from or fall ſhort of their 
So that we may better ſay of 
* him, than 'twas ſometimes ſaid of Claudius Druſus, 
« He was of as many and as great virtues, as mortal 
* nature could receive, or induſtrie make perfe# (36). (36) Patercul. 
[N Generally admired in that age.) The Biſhop Hip. lib. 2. 
of Ely in his funeral Sermon upon our Author (37) (37) Pag. 18, 
tells us, that be was, as all our Engliſh world knows, 
a SINGULAR PREACHER and a moſt famous Writer. 
He was ſo. 8SINGULAR a PREACKER, and ſo profound 
a Writer, that you will doubt in which he did excell ; 
whoſe weapons in the mouthes of the adverſarie prov- 
ed as ſtone in teeth of dogs; while they thought 
to withſtand or anſwer them, they bit the flones, and 
brake their own teeth ; and ſo it is true of him, 
Reſponſa ejus fine reſponſionibus, his anſtoers were 
anſwerleſſe. Never durſt any Romaniſt anſwer him ; 
as their common uſe is, that which they cannot an- 
fwere and confute, they Sight it and let it paſſe with- 
out any anſwer at all. He tells afterwards (38), that (38) Pag. 2. 
be was a diligent and painful Preacher; in moſt of his 
ſolemn Sermons he was moſt careful of and exatt ; I dare 
ſay, few of them but they paſſes his hand and were thrice 
reviſed, before they were preached ; and be ever miſ- 
liked often and looſe preaching, without fludie of an- 
tiguity ; and be would be bold with himſelf, and ſay, 
when he preached twice a day at St. Giles, he prated 
once. And when his weakeneſs grew upon him, and 
that by infirmitie of his body he grew unable to 
preach, be began to goe little" to the Court, not ſo 
much for weakneſſt, as for inabilitie to preach. He | 
obſerves likewile in another place (39), that he was (39) Pag. 22. 
Concionator and Scriptor 83 a moſt power- | 
ful Preacher and Writer. In the Dedication of his Ser- 
mons poo in the preceding Note, the two Biſhops 
of London and Ely obſerve to the King, that they need 
not tell whoſe they are ; the Sermons are able to ſpeak 
their Author. When the Author died, /ay they, 
your Majeſty thought it not fit his Sermons ſhould 
* die with him. And though they could not live 
with all that elegance, which they had upon his 
tongue, yet you were graciouſly pleaſed to think 
* 4 paper-life better than none. Upon this your 
% Majeſty gave us a ſtrict charge, that we ſhould 
*« overlooke the papers (as well Sermons ag other 
* Trattates) of that reverend and worthy Prelate, 
and print all that we found perfect. There came 
* into our hands a world of Sermon-Notes, but 
* theſe came perfect. Had they not come perfect, 
* we ſhould not have ventured to adde any limme 
«*« unto them, leſt mixing a pen farre inferiour, we 
* ſhould have disfigured ſuch compleat bodies. Your 
Majeſtie's firſt care was for the preſſe, that the work 
might be publick, Your ſecond was for the work 
« itle]f, that it might come forth worthy the Author; 
* which could not be, if it came not forth as he 
left ir. In purſuance of theſe two, we have 
* brought the work to light, and we have done it 
„with care and fidelity; for as the Sermons were 
„ preached, 
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AND 


Author (cc), who was contemporary with him, cenſured his Sermons as affected and 228 
8 A 


ſurcharged with verbal alluſions. This great and your: 1 1 wir all we * PER 1 
or Fuller informs us » that after % 


& ſeg. xd Ful- 
ler, bt Parra, 


when he was Miniſter, Dean, and Biſhop, he never innovated in any reſpect, or trou- s 48. 


bled his Pariſh, College, or Dioceſe with any new ceremonies or uſages. He died at 86 
er Abel Red. Wincheſter Houſe in Southwark (gg) the 25th of Sept. (4b) 1626, and was buried at r 
a be Wore St. Saviour's Southwark (ii). He was then in the ſeventy firſt year of his age (&). . Red. 
(t Abel Rediv, Dr. John Buckeridge Biſhop of Ely preached his Funeral Sermon the 11th of Novem- Le Neve, 


eg. 3» 


« preached, ſo are they publiſned. When he preach- 
„ed them, they had the general approbation of the 
« Court, and they made him famous for making 
% them. Now they are printed, we hope they will 
„have the generall liking of the Church, and in- 
large and indeare his name to them, that knew 
% not him.” They afterwards obſerve, that fheſe 
works coming from ſo grave, learned and religious 
an Author, have but two things to do in their pub- 
liſhing to the world. The one is to teach the world, 
what a treaſure they have of them. And the other 
to tell this Church, what a jewell ſhe loſt, when ſhe 
oft their Author. The worke is a body of Sermons. 


To them he had been moſt bred, and in them he moſt 


excelled. And he was not a greater Preacher in bis 
age, than he was both great and frequent in his 
younger and ſtronger time. As for the body of the 
worke itſelf, were it not that cue like not to diſpa- 
rage any man's endeavours by comparing, we would 
ay, the Chriſtian world hath not many ſuch bodies 
of Sermons, as we hcre preſent under your Maje- 
fries favour, to the view and uſe of this Church. 
And if another Nation had them, they would as 
highly value them. And here we humbly beg leave 
to tell your Majeſty, that theſe Sermons are in this 
like their Author, mixed of religion and wiſdom. It 
is an excellent thing for a man to ſpeak wiſely and 
eloquently, both at once; but where theſe perfection: 


(uo) De Dodrrin, meet not, there ſaith Auguſtine (40), Dicat ſapienter, 
Chriſt. 4+ ch. 28. quod non poteſt eloquenter, Let the Preacher (of all 


men) ſpeak that wiſely, which he cannot utter elo- 
quently. And if St. Auguſtine in his time found that 
fit, out of all doubt it is neceſſary now, that men 
of our profeſſion ſet themſelves to preach with more 
wiſdom, than eloquence, With Chriſtian and religi- 
ous wiſdom, which alone knows how to preſerve truth 
and peace together ; for as all other Churches in the 
world are moſt happy when theſe meet, ſo is this 


| Foo. But tog many among the people, choſe rather. 


to have their humor fed, than their ſouls edified ; 
and carry partial ears even to the houſe of that God, 


(41) Ads x. 34, Who is no Accepter of perſons (41). To ſettle there- 


fore the peace of the one, and to abate the humor of 
the other, nothing certainly under God would be of 
greater efficacie than Canciones ſapientes, wiſe and 
diſcreete Sermons, which yet may be as" zealous and 
devout as any other. © For he that is zealous accord- 
ing to knowledge, is no lefſe zealous for bis know- 
ledge ſake. And true wiſdom, which is not true if 
it be not Chriſtian, carries no water about it to 
quench zeale, but only Yo ſprinkle, that it may burn 
wwit/fin compaſſe, and not fire that houſe, which is 
but intended to warme... ** Theſe Sermons, wlien 
„they were preached, ge great contentment to 
the religious and judicious car of your Royal Fa- 
« ther of ever bleſſed memorie, the moſt able Prince 
« that ever his Kingdome had to judge of Church- 
„% worke. And therefore we hope, that the print- 
„ ing of them ſhall be as acceptable to your Ma- 
«« jeltie, as the preaching of them was both to your 
« felf and him. We conceive, that if your likin 

% had not continued to them, your Majeſtic ious 


„not have commanded us the printing of them. 


« And we aflure ourſelves, ſince the lines are the 
“ ſame, the preſſe, which hath made them legible, 
« hath made no blot upon your gracious favours. 


„ Dominions, for the inſtruftion and comfort o 


his death written in that language by Milton when he was but ſeventeen years of age (mm). 


He 


« We have been only ſervants, as we are many waies 
* bound to be, to your Majeſties command, in 
* making them ready for the preſſe, but the Au- 
„ thors of nothing in them. And we heartily pray, 
* that the publiſhing of them may be honour to 
„ your Majeſtic, good to the Church, and meanes 
% of comfort and ſalvation to them who read them.“ 
In the Dedication likewiſe of his poſthumous Tracts 


p. 287, ſays the 


Ih. 


(42) to King Charles, the ſame Biſhops obſerve that (4z) Printed by 
this volume of Sermons, which they had publiſhed Felix Kyngſton 
Juſt before by the King's command, was campoſed with in 4*9, 1629. 


the utmoſt accuracy and the moſt happy genius ima- 
ginable. Let that volume, ſay they, paſs with 
% ſucceſs thro* the whole extent of your __ 

our 
„ ſubjets. But its being written in our 2 
« will prevent it from reaching foreign Nations.” 
Concionum quidem, quas ille felitiſſimo ingenio elucu- 
bratas perpolivit, volumen ſatis amplum, eodem ju/- 
ſu fulti, nuperrim? in lucem dedimus. Fauſto illud 
pede Imperii tui ſpatia peragret ; doceat fimul & 
conſoletur. Sed ejus limites ne egrediatur, lingua, 
gud uſug eft, vernacula obflat. But however eſteem- 
ed his — were in that age, the taſte of the 
preſent times is ſo extremely altered, that notwith- 
ſtanding the learning, wit, and good ſenſe, which 
runs thro' them in general, yet the affectation in 
the ſtyle and compoſition of them deters almoſt eve- 
ry perſon now from reading them. Mr. Oldmixon 
in the Dedication to his Arts of Logick and Rhetorick 
(43) paſſes the following judgment upon our Biſhop. 
« How many great genius's have miſcarried by not 
thinking rightly on ſubjects they were otherwiſe 
well able to handle and adorn; and for want of 
© conſidering, that truth, in all the productions of 
the mind, is what only renders them agreeable 
and uſeful; and the falſe brillant of thoughts is 
tc like the glare of lightning, which dazzles and 
« hurts the ſight, as that does the underſtanding ? 
„% Thus it was, that Biſhop Andrews, and the moſt 
« eminent Divines at the beginning of the laſt Cen- 
« tury, reduced preaching to punning, and the elo- 
« quence of the chair to the buffoonry of the ſtage.” 
And in another place (44) he ſpeaks of him in this 
manner: 


« «a 
nA aa 


The reverend Prelate, who St. Swithin's chair 
So fairly fill d, would pun ye out a pray'r. 
At viſitation he'd inſtruct his ſons 

In Sermons made of nothing elſe but puns : 
The Court itjelf ſo tickled with his chimes, 
They called him the beſt Preacher of the times. 


[O] An Epitaph in Latin.) It was written by a 
perſon, who had formerly been his Houſhold- 
— and ſucceeded him in ſeveral of his places in 
the Church. The Author of the Biſhop's Life publiſh- 
ed in Fuller's Ae Redivivus, calls it a moſt excellent, 
Agnificant, and ſpeaking Epitaph, and Fuller (45) an 
elegant and true one. Lector, fi Chriſtianus es, ſiſte: 
More pretium erit, non neſcire te, qui vir bit /itus 
fit. Zjuſdem tecum Catholice Eccleſiæ Membrum, ſub 
eadem felicis Reſurrectionis ſpe, eandem D. Jeſu pre- 
ftolans Epiphaniam, ſacratiſſimus Antiftes, LaxcELo- 


rus ANDREWES, Londini oriundus, edutatus Canta- 
brigie, 


Aula Pembroch : 


Alumnorum, Sotiorum, 
Prefeftorum 


(43) Page 6. 


(44) Arts of Le- 


Lick, &c. D 20, 


(45) Church Hifh, 
B. 11. $ 46, 
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22 He had a ſhare in the tranſlation of the Pentateuch, and the Hiſtory from Joſhua to the 


10. nd Collier, firſt book of Chronicles excluſively (aun). We ſhall mention his other Works in the 


Eccleſ. Hiſt. Vol. . | 
9 4 693» Note LP.. 


. 

Præfedorum unus, & nemini ſecundus. Linguarum, 
Artium, Scientiarum, Humanorum, Divinorum omni- 
um infinitus Theſaurus, ſtupendum Oraculum ; ort ho- 
doxe Chriſti eccleſiæ dictis, ſeriptis, precibus, ex- 
emplo incomparabile propugnaculum : Reginæ Eli ga- 
betbæ à ſacris, D. Pauli London. Refidentiarius,: 
D. Petri Weftmonaft. Decanus, Epiſcapus Ciceſtrien- 
fir, Elienſis, Wintonienſis, gy nr acobo tum ab Elee- 
moſynis, tum ab utriuſque Regni Conſiliis ; Decanus 
denique Satelli Regii. Idem ex indefeſsa oper in 
Hudiis, ſumma ſapientia in rebus, aſſidud pietate in 
Deum, profuſa largirate in egenos, rard amenitate 
in ſuos, ſpectatd probitate in omnes, æternum admi- 
randus. Annorum pariter & publice fame ſatur, 
Jed bonorum paſſim omnium cum luctu denatus, cæ- 
lebs hinc migravit ad aureolam caleſlem, Anno Regis 
Caroli II. Atatis ſuæ LXXI. Chrifti MDCXNVI. 
Tantum eſt, Lector, quod te marentes poſteri nunc 
volebant, atque ut ex voto tuo valeas, difto Sit Deo 
gloria. i e. Reader, if thou art a Chriſtian, ſtay ; 
<« jt will be wosth thy tarrying to know how great 
„ a'man lies here; a Member of the ſame Catholic 
« Church with thy ſelf, under the ſame hope of an 
« happy reſurrection, and waiting for the ſame ap- 
«« pearance of our Lord Jeſus, the moſt pious Prelate, 
« LaxcRLOT ANDREWES, Who was born at London, 
« educated at Cambridge, one of the Scholars, Fel- 
« lows, and Maſters of Pembroke Hall, and inferior 
% to none; an infinite Treaſury, an amazing Ora- 
„ cle of Languages, Arts, Sciences, and every 
„thing of human and divine knowledge; an in- 
« comparable Defender of the orthodox Church of 
« Chriſt by his words, writings, prayers, and example. 
% He was Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, Refidentiary 
« of St. Paul's in London, Dean of St. Peter's Weſt- 
„ minſter, Biſhop of Chicheſter, Ely, and Winche- 
„ ſter, Almoner to King James, and 8 to 
« him for both Kingdoms, and Dean of the Royal 
Chapel. His name will be eternally admired on 
« account of his indefatigable diligence in his ſtu- 
« dies, his conſummate knowledge in things, his 
« conſtant piety towards God, his profuſe liberali- 
ty to the poor, his uncommon humanity and affa- 
« bility to his friends and dependants, and his un- 
«« ſhaken integrity towards all. Being at laſt full of 
„years and public fame, to the regret of all good men 
« he died unmarried, and left this world for a crown 
„of glory in heaven, in the ſecond year of King 
« Charles, the ſeventy firſt of his age, and in that 
*« of our Lord MDCXXVI, &c.” f 

[P] We ſhall mention his other works in the note.) 
In the volume of his Sermons there are ſeventeen 
upon the Nativity, preached upon Chriſtmaſs Day ; 
eight upon Repentance and faſting, preached upon 
—— fe ſix in Lent; three upon the Pal- 
fion, preached upon Good-Friday ; eighteen upon 
the Reſurrection, preached upon Eaſter Day; fifteen 
upon ſending of the Holy Ghoſt, preached upon 
Whitſunday , eight Sermons preached upon the 
fifth of Auguſt ; ten Sermons upon the fifth of No- 
vember; and eleven Sermons preach'd upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions, London 1628 and 1631, in fol. He wrote like- 
wile 4 Manual of private Devotions and Meditations 
or every day in the week; and A Manual of Direc- 
tions far the Viſitation of the fick. Reſponſio ad 
Apologiam Cardinalis Bellarmini quam nuper edidit 
contra Prefationem Monitoriam ſereniſſimi ac poten- 
tiſſimi Principis Facobi c. omnibus Chriſtianis Mo- 
narchis, Principibus atque Ordinibus 1 part i. e. 
« An Aniwer to the Apology of Cardinal Bellarmin, 
„ which he lately publiſhed againſt the Monitory 
« Preface of the molt ſerene and potent Prince King 
James &c. addrefſed to all Chriſtian Monarchs, 
* Princes and States.” Printed at London by Ro- 
bert Barker the King's Printer, in 4to, 1610, and 
dedicated to King James. Tortura Torti, mentioned 
above in note [D]. Contio ad Clerum pro Gradu 
Da#oris Sc. i. e.“ A Sermon to the Clergy for 
his Degree of Dr. of Divinity upon Proverbs xx. 
« 25.” Conti ad Clerum in Synode Provinciali Can- 
tuarienſis Provintie ad D. Pauli, fi. i. e. A Ser- 
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** mon preached to the Clergy in the Provincial Sy- 
* nod of the Province of Canterbury at St. Paul's 
the 2oth of February 1593 upon Acts xx, 28." 
Concio Latin? Babita coram Regia Majeſtate quinto 
Auguſti MDC PT in Aulâ Grenvici, gas tempore ve- 
nerat in Angliam, Regem noſtrum inviſurus, ſereniſſi mus 
9 princeps Chriſtianus guartus, Daniæ & 
Norvegia Rex. i. e.. A Sermon preached in Latin 
before the King's Majeſty on the fifth of Auguſt 
% 1606 in the Hall at Greenwich, when the moſt 
+ ſerene and potent Prince Chriſtian IV, King of 
Denmark and Norway, came to England to viſit 
% our King.” Upon Pfalm cxliv. 10. Concis Latin? 
hahita coram Regia, Majeſtate decimo tertio Aprilis 
MDCXIIIT in Auld Grenwici, quo tempire, cum lec- 
tin ſua Conjuge, di ſcaſſurus jam erat Gener Re. 
gis, ſereniſſimus potentiſi muſgue Princeps Frilericus 
Comes Palatinus ad Rbenum. i. e. A Latin Ser- 
« mon preached before the King the thirteenth of 
« April 1613 in the Hall at Greenwich, when the 
« moſt ferene and potent Prince Frederic Count Pa- 
“e latine on the Rhine, the King's ſon-in-law, was 
„about to depart with his excellent Lady.” Upon 
Tſaiah Ixii. 7 Quæſtionis, nunquid per jus divinum, 
Magiftratui liceat à reo jusjurandum exigere ? Et 
id, quatenus ac guouſgue liceat ? Theologica deter- 
minatio, habita in publics Schola Theoligicd Canta- 
brigiæ, menſe Fulio anni 1591. i. e. A Theolo- 
« gica] Determination of the queſtion, Whether it 
* be allowed by the Law of God for a Magiltrate to 
« require an oath of a guilty perſon ; and in what 
« reſpe& or how far it be lawful ? delivered in the 
% public 1 at Cambridge, in July 1591.“ 
De Uſuris Theo Jy Determinatio, habita in publics 
Schola Theologica Cantabrigiæ. i. e. A Theologi- 


« cal Determination concerning Uſury, delivered 


in the public Divinity-School at Cambridge:“ 
wherein he determines abſolutely againſt the Law- 
fulneſs of Uſury ; Uſuras /egitimas effe illicitas. De 
Decimis Theologica Determinatio, habita Ec. i. e. 
« A Theological Determination concerning Tythes, 
delivered in the public Divinity-School at Cam- 
bridge; wherein he declares expreſly, that Tythes 
ought not to be abrogated ; Decimæ non ſunt abro- 
gande. Reſponſiones ad Petri Molinæi Epiftolas tres, 
und cum Molinæi Epiſtolis. i. e. Anſwers to three 
« Letters of Peter du Moulin, with du Moulin's Let- 
« ters.” STRICTURA; or a brief Anſwer to the 
eighteenth Chapter of the firſt booke of Cardinall Per- 
ron's Reply, written in French to King Fames bis An- 
fewer written by Mr. Caſaubon in Latine. An Anſwer 


to the twentieth Chapter of the 2 bocke of Cardi- 
r 


nal Perron's Reply, toritten in French to King Janes 


his Anſwer, written by Mr. Caſaubon to the Cardinall 


in Latine. A Speech delivered in the Starr-Chamber 
againſt the two Fudaicall opinions of Mr. Traske. 
The two Judaicall opinions, advanced by Mr. Traske, 
were as follows : 1. That gt ax are bound to ab- 
Hain from thoſe meats, which the Jews were forbidden 
in Leviticus. 2. That they are bound to obſerve the 
Fewiſh Sabbath. A Speech delivered in the Starr- 
Chamber concerning Vowes, in the C ounteſſe 7 Shreweſ- 
buries caſe. This Lady was convicted of diſobedi- 
ence, for refuſing to anſwer or be examined, (tho 
ſhe had promiſed to do it before,) alledging, that ſhe 
had made a ſolemn vow to the contrary, The de- 
fign of the Biſhop's Speech is to ſhew, that ſuch 
vows were unlawful, and ronſequently of no force or 
obligation upon her. Theſe pieces were printed af- 
ter the Author's death at London by Felix Kyngſton, 
in 4to, 1629, and dedicated to King Charles I, by Dr. 
William Laud Biſhop of London, and Dr. John Buck- 
ridge Biſhop of Ely. The Moral Law expounded, or Lec- 
tures on the Ten Commandments ; whereunto is annex- 
ed nineteen Sermons upon Prayer in general, and up- 


on the Lord's Prayer in particular; publiſhed by + 


John Jackſon, and dedicated to the Parliament. Lon- 
don, 1642, in fol. "Anqgorzoparias ſacra, or a Col- 
leftion of poſthumous and orphan Lectures delivered 


at St. Paul's and St. Giles his Church, London. 


1657, fol. T. 


(1, 
(2, 
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ANDRINOPLE, as it is called in French, or ADRIANOPLE a city of Thrace. 


t owes its name to the folly of the Emperor Hadrian. Moreri touches upon this, and 
has run into great confuſion on that head [4] Some ſay that this city was founded by 


Oreſtes, and that it bore his name [B]. 


t was likewiſe called Uſcudama (a). The two (a) See the Re- 


Latin verſes which Moreri has quoted, prove nothing, but that he wrote without any war (C]: 
attention [C]. I ſhall not touch upon the other things, which he ſays of Adrianople; 


the reader may have recourſe to them. 


[4] In ſpeaking of the name of this "tity, Mo- 
reri has run into great confuſion.) I ſhall give his 
own words. Some Pagan Authors ſay that -this En- 
peror having been cured of his dropſy by invoking the 
mad Oreſtes, took pleaſure in improving and adorning 
this city. Theſe Pagan Authors are not the two whom 
Moreri quotes, Spartian and Ammianus Marcellinus ; 
and I am much deceived if they are not to be redu- 
ced to Ælius Lampridius only. Let us now ſee a 
little how this laſt expreſſes himſelf, Et Oreſtam qui- 
dem urbem Adrianus ſus nomini vindicari juſſit, es 
tempore, quo furore cœperat lalorare, ut ex reſpon ſo, 
gquum ei didtun eſt ut in furioff alicujus domum vel 
nomen irreperet. Nam ex eo emollitam inſaniam fe- 

(r) Lamprid. in run. per quam multos Senatores occidi juſſerat (1). 
Antenino Helto- By comparing theſe words with thoſe of Moreri we 
gabalo, p. 829, find three or four conſiderable errors in the latter. 
I. It is falſe, that Hadrian was cured in the city of 
Adrianople. IL. It is falſe that the diſeaſe in diſpute 
here was the dropſy. III. It is falſe that his cure was 
wrought by his invoking of Oreſtes. IV. It is falſe 
that after the cure he was pleaſed to adorn that city. 
Lampridius ſays only, that Hadrian falling into a mad- 
neſs gave his name to the city Orefa in obedience to 
an Oracle, which adviſed him to ſeize the houſe, or 
aſſume the name of ſome madman z which, it is ſaid, 
appeas'd his*hrenzy. 
[BJ It is ſaid that it was founded by Oreſtes, and 
vor his name.] Lampridius ſhall be my only witneſs. 
(2) Idem, ibid, Ef Oreftem quidem ferunt, ſays he (2), non unum fi- 
p- 80%. mulachrum Diane, nec uno in loco poſuiſſe, fed multa 
in multis., Poſtea quam ſe apud tria flumina circa 
Hebrum ex Reſponſo purificavit, etiam Oreſtam condi- 
dit civitatem, quam ſæpe cruentari hominum ſanguine 


neceſſe eft. Et Oreflam quidem urbem Adrianus ſuo nomin i 

vindicare juſſit, &c. I have quoted this, paſſage at 

length, in order to ſhew what city of Adrianople is 

meant here. The Emperor Hadrian gave his own 

name to ſeveral cities, which are very diſtant from 
each other (3) ;, but Lampridius leaves us no room to (3) um titut- 
doubt but he means that in Thrace, and that it was #9” operibus nom 


ur poſe, prove not hing but that he wrote without any cg. , 
pol ch His words are theſe: © It is ſaid that 1 - tag ori 
e was firſt built by Oreſtes, who called it Oreſſa p. 211. num. 48. 
* from his own name, which was afterwards changed 
ce to that of Uſcada or Uſcudama. 


% Tandemg; Uſcudame mutato nomine priſco 
« Matricids ſuo de nomine dixit Oreſtam. 


Theſe two verſes prove the contrary of what Moreri 

intended. They prove plainly, that Oreſtes founded 

this city under the name of U/c#dama, and gave his 

own inſtead of the former. Ammianus Marcellinus, 

quoted in the I'Vth Book by Moreri (5), tells us in the (5) The thirteen 
IVth Chapter of his XX VIIth Book, that Adrianople firſt books of 
had once the name of Uſcudama. Poſt hanc AEmi- chis Hiſtorian are 
montus Hadrianopolim habet, que dicebatur Uſcu- * 

dama. 


 ANDRISCUS, a man of a mean extraction [A], who pretending to be ſon of 

Perſeus the laſt King of Macedonia, took upon him the name of Philip, for which reaſon 

he was called P/eudo-Philippus, the Falſe Philip. The ſtory he invented to impoſe upon 

the Publick was ſo plauſible [B], that he had reaſon to hope for ſucceſs in his deſign, 

which was to make himſelf King of Macedonia, eſpecially ſince the Macedonians had 

= A. M. 3816, been lately (a) ſubdued by the Romans. Andriſcus therefore reſolved to try his fortune; 


and 168 betore 


nd ebe but no body ſtirring at firſt in his favour, he went into Syria to Demetrius King of 
Uſſer. ad khun« that Country, expecting that this King, whoſe ſiſter had been married to Perſeus, 
W would aſſiſt him; but he was diſa ppointed, for Demetrius ſent him priſoner to Rome, 
but not being very ſtrictly guarded, he eſcaped out of his priſon, and returned into 
Macedonia, where a great number of people reſorted to him; and having raiſed an 
army, he made himſelf maſter of the whole Kingdom, part of the inhabitants ſubmit- 
ting willingly to him, and the reſt being forced to it by his victorious arms. He in- 
tended alſo to invade Theſſaly, but he could not ſucceed in this attempt, the count 
being defended by the Roman Generals, aſſiſted by the Achæans (Y). The Romans at 1 Haff. 
firſt deſpiſed ſuch an enemy, and ſent only the Prætor Juventius againſt him. But cap. 14. 


[4] A man of @ mean extraRion.) In Livy's Epi- 

8 tome (1), and in Florus's Hiſtory (2) he is ſtyled a 
(2) e 14. man of the loweſt rank, Ultime ſortis homo. The 
latter adds, that it is not known, whether Andriſcus 

was originally a flave or a free- man, but that he 

certainly had been an hireling, (mercenarias). But 

this was far from deing a diſgrace to him, if after 

having delivered his Country from the Roman yoke, 

he had known how to govern it with wiſdom and 

moderation. But what mult render him deteſtable 


in the fight of all good men, is his unbounded ava- 


(3) See the text rice and exceſſive cruelty (3) : To theſe mult proba- 

of this Article, bly be aſcribed the ſhort duration of his authority. 

Motation (5). 55 The flory he invented, to impoſe upon the Pub- 
lick, was very plauſible.) He ſaid he was the ſon of 
Perſeus by a miſtreſs ; that his father truſted him 
to the hands of a certain perſon called Cyrtheſa, to 
be carefully brought up by him, in order that what- 
ever might be the event of the war, in which Per- 
ſeus was then engaged againſt the Romans, there 


ſhould ſtill be ſome remains of the royal blood, That 


Cap. 14. 


Andriſcus 


after the King's death he was educated at Adramyttium 

(4), till he was twelve years of age, ſtill believing (4) A ſmall City 
that Cyrtheſa was his father, and not knowing his in Myſia, Lan- 
real origin; but that his pretended father being near 4imitti, Andri- 
his death, opened the whole matter to him, and OD. 
ſhewed him a writing ſealed by Perſeus himſelf, ; 

and left with his ſuppoſed mother, 'to be de- 

livered to him, when he ſhould come to years of 

diſcretion ; and that Cyrtheſa earneſtly defired him to 

keep this affair very ſecret. He added, that when he 

was grown up, the writing was delivered to him, in 

which it was ſaid, that his father left him two trea- 

ſures. » He added, that Cyrtheſa's wife adviſed him 

to leave the city before the affair was known to Eu- 

menes, King of Pergamus, leſt that Prince, who had 

been Perſeus's enemy, ſhould cauſe him to be put 

to death ; and that for this reaſon he went into Sy- 

ria, hoping that Demetrius, the King of that Coun- 

try would aſſiſt him; and that there he firſt openly (5) L. Flori 


declared who he was (5). 2 8 7. 


704 


AND 


Andriſcus ſupported now not orfly by the Macedonians, but alſo by the Thracians, 

gained a complete victory over Juventius, and flew him. The reader will not perhaps 

| be diſpleaſed to find here Florus's own elegant words on this occaſion. Dum hec con- 

{c) Hf. Rem. temnit Populus Romanus, ſays he (c), Juvemio Pretore contentus, virum non - Macedonicis 


lib, 2 cap. 14. modo, ſed Tbracic 1 * auxiliis ingentibus validum, 


veris Regibus, ſed ab i 


o imaginario ac Scenico Rege ſuperatur. 


temerè - tentavit, invituſque non a 


now above the frowns of fortune, he put on the royal garments, and aſſumed a kingly 


4% This hap- power (d); but he exerciſed his ſovereign authority with the utmoſt cruelty and tyran- 
unjuſtly charging the richeſt of his ſubjects with the moſt heinous crimes, and put- 
ences, in order to ſeize. upon their eſtates. Nay even 
bebe tek. his friends felt the dreadful effects of his ſavage 


ned in the 
Third year of the ny, 


157th Olympiad, ting them to death under falſe 


temper; he killed a great man 


them, and even in his private and familiar converſations, he behaved himſelf with an 
exceſſive pride and haughtineſs; in ſhort he was immerſed in the moſt ſordid avarice, 


(:) Diod. Sicul. and in all manner of vice (e). At laſt the Romans reſolved to drive this enemy out of 
his Kingdom; they ſent Q. Cæcilius Metellus, who was then but Prætor [C], againſt 
him with a 2 army ; and beſides this, Attalus, King of Pergamus, aſſiſted the 
Romans with his fleet. Andriſcus divided his troops into two bodies, one of which he 


in excerptis Va- 


lefii, p. 342. h 
Uſſerium, Annal. 


P.M, 356, 


ſent into Thrace to plunder the country, whilſt he intended to keep the field and de- 
fend himſelf with the other. But Metellus attacking him very vigorouſly, he was 
obliged to retire into Thrace, and having aſſembled all his troops, he engaged the 


Romans again, but his army being defeated, he fled to Byſes a 


tty King o 


by whom he was betrayed, and delivered into the hands of Metellus. Thus Macedonia 
came again into the power of the Romans [D]. This victory, in which the Romans killed 


twenty five thouſand men (/) of Andriſcus's army, gained Metellus the ſurname of % Eurrop. if. 
Macedonicus, and the honours of a triumph, which Andriſcus adorned, walking in lids 4. 
In his misfortune he had at leaſt this to comfort 
him, that the Romans triumphed over him, as over a real King (g). Moreri, accord- , L. Florus, 
ing to his cuſtom, has committed ſome errors, in the ſhort account he has given us 1 * 


chains before the General's chariot. 


of Andriſcus [E]. 


[] Metellus was then but Prætor.] Florus, and 
(5) Ap. Uſſer, the Latin Tranſlator of Pauſanias's Achaica (6) call 
Auna. p. m. him Conſul ; but Vellerius Paterculus rightly ſtyles 
357» 44 A. NM. him but Prætor. And indeed we don't find, that 
7356. Q. Cæcilius Metellus Macedonicus was Conſul be- 
(7) According fore the year 610 (7) from the building of Rome, 
to Sigonms, or and 143 years before the Chriſtian Era, when he was 
— as Conſul with Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
[Dj Thus Macedonia came again into the power of the 
Romans.) This happened not much above a year after 
Andriſcus had made himſelf maſter of that country, 
and 148 years before the Chriſtian Era, towards the 
latter __ of the fourth year of the 157th Olympiad, 
— e \ 605 years from the building of Rome, and under the 
* 2 2. J. Conſulſhip of Sp. Poſthumius, and L. Piſo (8). Hence it 
appears that there paſled ſeveral years, ſince Andriſcus 
went firſt to Demetrius into Syria, and the time 
when he began to invade Macedonia: For in the 
(10) See the text Paſſage, which we have quoted above from Flora's 
of this Article Breviarium (9), it is ſaid that Andriſcus was adviſed 
above che Quo- to quit Adramyttium for fear of Eumenes, King of Per- 
Nr 4 s, Zamus ; and it appears, that Attalus was King of that 
. pare 1. Country, when Andriſcus was defeated (10). Now 
1ib. 4. cap. 11, Eumenes died about the year 596 from the building 
p. m. 152, edit. of Rome (11), that is, about nine years before this 


— 2 Batav. victory of Metellus ; Andriſcus muſt therefore have 


( 9) Confer, Uſ- 
ſer. Anaal. pP. 


605. not. (2). 
edit. Argelati, 
Med iol. 1732. 


(9 Quot. (. 


cus was put to death by order of the 
which none of the Authors, whom he quotes, mention. 


been ſix or ſeven years priſoner at Rome, before he 

eſcaped out of his priſon. | 
LE] Moreri has committed ſome errors in the ſport 
account be gives of Andriſcus. I. He ſays, that An- 
driſcus pretended to be the ſon of Philip the fifth, 
King of Macedonia; whereas if he had but curſorily 
read the paſſage which we have tranſlated in the re- 
mark [B], he would have ſeen his miſtake, which 
was probably occaſioned by the name of Philip, which 
Andriſcus took upon him. II. Moreri ſays, that Andriſ- 
—— Senate; 


Indeed he adds an c. to the liſt of his Authors ; 
thereby intimating perhaps, that if what he ſays, be 
not found in the Writers he names, it may be ſup- 
poſed to be in ſome other. But as far as we could 
conſult the Authors, who ſpeak of Andriſcus, not 
one of them ſays a word of his death. III. Moreri 
cites T. Livius, Lib. XI, & 1, which way of 
2 inſinuates that the 49th and goth books of 
45 


are extant ; whereas every body knows, that the 


th book is the laſt of thoſe we have, and that of 
the reſt we have only Breviaria, or Abridgments, 
which are aſcribed to L Florus, whom ſome think to 
be the ſame with L. Julius Florus, who wrote a Ro- 
man Hiſtory in four books. | 


ANDROMACHE, the wife of the valiant Hector, was daughter to Eetion, King 


of Thebes in Cilicia (a). Her marria 


was of advantage every way; for beſides that (% Homer, 7. 


her huſband was conſidered as the bulwark of his country, and the ſtrongeſt ſupport 
of Troy, he had a great deal of affection for her; and it is ſaid that he never expoſed 


her to thoſe uneaſineſſes, which the wives of 


that he kept his conjugal faith inviolate 4]. 


[4] Hefor kept his conjugal faith towards her.] 

There are ſome verſes in Euripides, where Andro- 

mache declares, that ſhe loved even the miſtreſſes of 

her husband, that ſhe might oblige him, and even 

(1) Furipid. iz ſuckled the baſtards, which he had by them (1). The 
Audromathe Scholiaſt agrees upon this, that Anaxicrates had re- 

lated, that Hector left behind him two lawful ſons 

'2) Whole names (2), who eſcaped the hands of the Greeks, and one 
were Amphinexs baſtard (3), who was taken priſoner in Troy (4) ; 

one Scamandri- * he 282 838 wy 282 of 
8 having falſihed the Hiſtory, and aſſerts poſitive] 
8 1 that Hector never had a . and that i. is — 


(4) Auaxic. raſh to advance the contrary. Ovid conſiders Hector 
Arg cor. I. 2. 2 


gu Heroes are ſo liable to; I mean, 
Euripides does not agree in this point, 
yet 


as the model of a good husband, who never indulged 
himſelf in any change, and even wink'd at the faults 
of his wife. 


Felix Andromache, certo bent nupta marito / 
Uxor ad exemplum fratris habenda fui (5). 
hat is, 
« Happy Andromache ! who juſtly art 
« Poſſeſſed of a firm and loyal heart.“ 


It is thus he repreſents Oenone, the wife of Paris, 
ſpeaking ; in another place he ſays that in the opi- 
nion of the world Andromache was much too yk 

but 


Andriſcus thought himſelf 


of 


hrace, 


(6) 14 
de A 


Breviari 


lib. 6. This Ci- 
licia was not tar 
from Troy. 


Oenon. ad Parid. 
ver. 107. 


ver. 


E 


dren by Pyrrhus [Z], 


but in her husband's eye, ſhe appeared of a v 
derate ſtature. 1 ow” wy Es 


Omnibus Andromathe viſa eſt ſpatioſſor @quo : 


(6) Idem, lib, * Unus, qui modicam diceret, Hector erat (6). 


ac Arte amanai, ; 
ver. 645. “% Andromache was tall, yet ſome report, 


Her Hector was ſo blind he thought her ſhort. 


Mr. Colomies had reaſon to remark (7), that Merce- 
rus in his Notes upon the fourth book of Di&ys Cre- 
tenſis, ſhould not have ſaid, that antiquity knew of 
no other amour, than what Hector had for his wife 
Andromache, nor of any other children, than thoſe, 
which he had by her; for he gives us room to ſup- 
poſe that he forgot the Hiſtorian Anaxicrates and the 
Poet Euripides. But Mr. Colomies, who obſerves 
likewiſe that Voſſius knew nothing of this Hiſtorian, 
would have been in the right to have ſaid, that he 
collected from Meziriac the paſſages, which he quotes; 
) In his Pa- and that Mallincrot (8) ſpoke of Anaxicrates, with- 
alipom. de Hift. out making any mention of the work quoted by the 
„ daa, p. 3. Scholiaſt upon Euripides 3 he only ſays, that Strabo 
made uſe of the authority of Anaxicrates in ſpeaking 
of Arabia in the 16th book. 


Choiſ. p. 169. 


her temper was very eaſy.) See the preceding remark. 
We do not find that Andromache carried this point 
ſo far as Livia or Cromwell's wife did. The latter 
out of ambition was uy 8 to the amours 

„% ».- e Of her husband (9). Livia ſerved as a procureſs to 
Lee LE Auguſtus upon 9 — in order to maintain her 
Journal de Mr. credit. Circa libidines hæſit (Auguſtus), poſtea guo- 
Baeamval, in 1692 fe, ut ferunt, ad vitiandas virgines promptior, que 
2 J Sbeton. 1s i undigue etiam ab uxore conguirerentur (10). 
Faak. c. 71. That is, He indulged himſelf in gratifying his 
. « luſts; and afterwards, it is ſaid, he was more 
« fond of debauching young Virgins, who were 
« procured him from all parts by his wife.” An- 
dromache propoſed nothing to herſelf but peace at 
home, in giving no uneaſineſs to Hector. 

[C] Pyrrhus took her to hi; bed.] Virgil, to pre- 
ſerve the decorum, has introduced Andromache com- 
plaining that her greateſt unhappineſs conſiſted in 
this; for when Eneas ask'd her whether the widow 
of Hector was married to Pyrrhus, ſhe caſt her eyes 
downwards, and told him with great confuſion of 
mind, that ſhe was forced to ſubmit to it-in ſelf- 
defence, and that ſhe envied the fate of Polyxena, 
who was exempted by death from ſuch a neceſſity. 
We are not obliged to take this diſcourſe literally; 
but to make ſome allowance in it, and conſider it as 
a modeſt excuſe of her conduct. 


Hectoris, Andromache, Pyrrbin' connubia ſervas ? 
. Dejecit vultum, & demiſſa voce locuta off : 
O felix una ante alias Priameia Virgo, 
Hoſtilem ad tumulum Troje ſub menibus altis 
Fuſſa mori; que ſortitus non pertulit ullos, 
Nec viftoris heri tetigit captiva cubile ! 
Nos, patria incenſa, diver/a per æguora vectæ, 
Stirpis Achillee faſtus, javenemque ſuperbum 
Servitio enixæ tulimus; qui deinde ſecutus 
Ledæam Hermionem, Lacedæmonioſgue Hymenæos, 
Me famulam famulogue Helena tranſmifit haben- 


dam (11). 
| That is, 


« Still are you Hector's, or is Hector fled, 
And his remembrance loſt in Pyrrhus? bed? 


(11) Virg, An, 
b. 3. ver. 319. 


yet however he ſhews us at the ſame time, that this did diſturb the happineſs of his 
ife, her temper being very eaſy - in that particular [BJ. The death of Hector was 
therefore a terrible blow to Andromache ; however ſhe did not die of it, no more than 
of the extreme affliction, which ſhe ſuffered ſome time after by the deſtruction of Troy, 
and the loſs of her dear ſon Aſtyanax, who was thrown down headlong from the to 
of a Tower, and her own captivity. She fell to the lot of a maſter, who as force and 
bloody as he was, uſed his priſoner with great courteſ 
cruel Achilles, was ſoon induced to reconcile himſelf to Andromache, to take her to 

his bed [CJ, and to make her condition. ſo happy, that the beautiful Hermione, 

whom he married after, conceived an extreme jealouſy at it (5). After the death, or (+) Euripia. i 


even during the life of this Prince, Andromache married Helenus Dj the ſon of Priam, esl. 
her companion in captivity, and reigned with him over 


LB] With regard to the gallantries of ber busband, 
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. Pyrrhus, the cruel ſon of the 


rt of Epirus. She had chil- 


7 and likewiſe by Helenus. Some Authors are of opinion all the 
Kings of Epirus to that Pyrrhus, who made war againſt the Romans (e), 


were deſ- ( See the 76. 
cended vwk X. 


« With eyes dejected, in a lowly tone, 

« After a modeſt pauſe ſhe thus begun, 

% Oh only happy maid of Phœbus' race, 

« Whom death delivered from the foes embrace! 

« Commanded on Achilles tomb to die, 

Nor forc'd, like us, to hard captivity : 

Or in an haughty Maſter's arms to lie, 

* In Grecian ſhips unhappy were we born ; 

% Endur'd the Victor's luſt, ſuſtained the ſcorn: 

„ Thus I ſubmitted to the lawleſs pride 

« Of Pyrrhus, more a handmaid than a bride. 

„ Cloy'd with poſſeſſion, he forſook my bed, 
And Helen's lovely daughter ſought o wed. 

„Then me to Trojan Helenus reſign'd: 

* And his two flaves in equal marriage join'd.” 

Dryden, 


But we muſt do her juſtice ; ſhe is never repreſented 
to have been of an amorous complexion, Ovid could 
ſcarce believe, tho* he ſaw her a mother, that ſhe ever 
lay with her husbagd. 


Nunquam ego te, Andromache, nec te, Tecmeſſa ro- 
arem, 
Ut mea de vobis altera amica foret. 
Credere vix videor, cum N credere partu, 


Vas ego cum veſtris concubaiſſe viris (12). (12) Ovid. 4. 
That is, arte Amandi, l. 3. 
Let ſad Tecmeſſa weep in Ajax' arms: 1. 


« Let Hector in Andromache delight 

« Who in bewailing Troy waſtes all the night: 

« Had they not both born children, to be plain; 
I ne'er could think they'd with their husbands lain. 


[D] After the death, or even during the life of this 
Prince ſhe married Helenus.) This alternative ſeem- 
ed to me neceſlary, becauſe Authors do not agree 
in the time of Andromache's marriage with Hele- 
nus. We ſee from Virgil that this marriage preceded 
the death of Pyrrhus. Juſtin ſays the ſame (13). (r3) Juſlinus, 
But according to Servius ſhe was induced to marry lib, 17, cap, 3 
Helenus only by the command of Pyrrhus at his 
death (14). Pauſanias likewiſe places their marriage (1%) Servius in 
after the death of that Prince. Tevrw yay 'Arpowexy lib. 3. Eneid. 
ov/x40'y dm rr; &y ATA t Topps (15) ; i. e. For ver. 319. 
% Andromache married Helenus after the death of by ) — lib. 
„ Pyrrhus at Delphi. . e 

[E] She bad children 6 Pyrrhus.) Some mention 
three, and call them Moloſſus, Pielus, and Pergamus 
(16), or Pyrrhus, Moloſſus, and Zacides (17). O- (16) Idem, ibid. 
thers ſpeak only of Moloſſus (18) ; and it is from (17) Scholiaſt. 


him, according to Euripides (19), that the Kings of Furip. in 4n- | 
Moloſſia were deſcended. Pauſanias repreſents (18) Serviu in 


them as deſcending from Pielus. With regard to lib. 3. Eneid. 
Pergamus, the ſame Pauſanias tells us, that he went ver. 319. 
into Aſia, and that his mother Andromache followed 09, Hoare: 
him ; that he killed Areus, Prince of Teathrania in 
a duel, which he fought with him for the Kingdom : 
that he gave a name to the city, and that his tomb 
was to be ſeen there with that of his mother. Ser- 
vius ſpeaks very differently of all this in his Comment 
upon the 72d verſe of the fixth Eclogue of Virgil. 
As for her ſon by Helenus, he was named Ceftrinus, 
and went to ſettle himſelf with a company of Epi- 
rotes, who followed him voluntarily, in a Province, 


above the river Thyamis. This he performed after 


the death of his father, when the Kingdom fell to the (20) Pauſan. lib, 
lot of 3˙ 0 the ſon of Pyrrhus (20). I, P. 10, 
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ten ſis, 
F Ahanacta, 


AND 


cended from a ſon of Pyrrhus and Andromache. This Princeſs had ſeven brothers, 
(e) Dips Cre- who were killed by Achilles, together with their father, in one day (d). One Author (4) Homer. n. 
lib. 3. tells us, that ſhe accompanied Priam, when he went to deſire Achilles ro fel] him the 85 vere 416, 


wi body of Hector (e); and that to move him to the greater compaſſion, ſhe carried her 
mm 2 two ſons with her, who were then infants (/). She has been the ſubject of ſeveral fine 


pellabunt, & La- 


odementa,paron- Tragedies, both antient and modern [ EJ. Her large ſtature has been well known to 
ter admedam all poſterity [GJ]. Her dialogue with Hector in the ſixth book of the 7liad is one of 


os pre ſe habens. 


Di. Crer.1. 3, the moſt beautiful parts of that Poem [H]. 


[F] She has been the, ſubje# of ſeveral fine Tage- 
dies, both ancient and 3 hat of Euripides is 
fill extant; and if we would know the ſucceſs of 
that, which was brought upon the ſtage at Paris, we 
may read what the 3 Reforme has put into the 
mouth of Montfleuri a famous Comedian, to which 
I ſhall add a paſſage from a modern Poet. Whoever 
wants to know what was the cauſe of my death, (it is 
Montfleuri who ſpeaks) he need not ask whether it 
was a fever, or dropfy, or gout ; let him only know 
that it was the Tragedy of Andromache. ... I wiſh all 
thoſe woriters of Trazedy, theſe inventors of paſſions in 
order to kill people, had like C orneille an Abbot d Au- 
bignac to deal with, they would not be ſo furious. But 
what vexes me moſt, is, that Andromache will become 
much more famous by the circumſtance of my death; 
and that benceforward there will be ſcarce any Poet, 
but will deſire to have the honour of killing a Player 

(21) Gueret, once in his life (21). Add to this the following 


Parnaſſe Re. verſes; 
Forme, P · 108, 


TI Un Marguis, 


Enfle de ſon ſavoir, ches les Dames aui, 
Ennemi du bon ſens, qu'a grand bruit il attague, 
Va pleurer au Tartuffe, & rire à  Andromague. 
That is, 
« A Marquis, 
«© Vain of his knowledge gain'd amongſt the Ladies, 
« Averſe to ſenſe, impertinent*and loud, 
« Weeps amidſt all the humour of Tartuffe, 
« While ſad Andromache excites his laughter. 


[G] Her large ſtature has been well known to all 
poſterity.) I have quoted two verſes of Ovid upon 
this ſubje& in remark [4]. Here are two other of 
the ſame Author. 


Parva vehatur equo ; quod erat LONGISSIMA, un- 


uam 
(22) Ovid. de Thebais Hectorea nupta reſedit equo (22). 
Arte Amandi, That 18, 

ud. 3. ver. 777- The nymph that's ſmall ſhould mount the ge- 


« nerous ſeed, 
« But HeQor's wife, whoſe ſtature was too large, 
« Was never ſeen on horſeback. 


Martial contradicts Ovid as well upon this point, as 
upon that, which I have already quoted ; for he ſays 
thus; 


Mafturbabantur Phrygii poſt oftia Servi, 

(23) Martial, Hectoreo quoties ſederat uxor equo (23). 

Epigram 104. | 

lib, 11. ver. 13. Juvenal was not ignorant of this large ſtature of An- 
dromache, for ſpeaking of ſome Ladies, who wore 
their head-dreſs and hair very high upon their heads, 
he ſays that to ſee them before, you would take 
them for Andromaches; but behind they appeared 


very ſhort : 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adbuc compagibus altum 
LEdificat caput, Andromachen a fronte videbis, 
(24) Juven. Sat, Poſt minor eft (24). 


6. ver. FOO, 


That is, 
« With curls on curls, they build her head before, | 


« And mount it with a formidable tower. 
« A Gianteſs ſhe ſeems, but look behind, 
And then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind.“ 


We ſee ſomething in the faſhions of ancient Rome 


very like our top-knots. Another Poet expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus; 


Celſæ procul aſpice frontis honores 
(25) Stat. Sylv. Suggeſtungue coma (25). 


& J. 1. ver. 113. 


She 


The mother of the Gods with her towers upon her 

head (26), would be nothing compared to our wo- (26) Axalis Be. 
men, if once they ſhould go beyond the preſent u mater 
mode of their head-dreſs. See the Amenitates Theo- Pi, fe 
Hogico-Philslogice of Mr. Almeloveen z you will find 8 Virg 
there (27) a great deal of curious learning upon the &n. lib. 6. ver. 
antiquity of top-knots. See likewiſe the remark [CI 75: That is, 
of the article CONECTE, and the following paſlage «. _— - pK 
of Synefius : Mia yep, fays he (28), ſpeaking of a « Gods. e 
new married Lady, xa} «4 rw edrar A 7anc- * Then when in 
TX Ts xai TupyoPipo xabariy 4 KGG TwuawriaX ; © Pomp ſhe 
for till the ſeventh day following ſhe will be adorned !“ makes the 
with head-dreſs, and go about with her towers upon « N 

it lite Cybele. But to return to the wife of Hector,“ Wich golden 
I muſt obſerve that Dares Phrygius gives her an hun- * turrets on ber 
dred good qualities, without forgetting her great ſta- .. 750 


ture; Andromacham oculis claris, candidam, Loncam, 


Dryd 
formoſam, modeflam, ſapientem, pudicam, blandam ; (27) P. 106. & 


that is, * Andromache had ſparkling eyes, and was 174. 
* fair, tall, beautiful, modeſt, wiſe, chaſte, and 910 Syneſ. E- 
* courteous.” Pill, 3. 


[H] His Dialogue with Hector in the fixth book of 


the Iliad is one of the moſt — arts of that 
r. 


Poem.) This is the judgment of errault. He 
has tranſlated this Dialogue into French verſe ; which 
he read to the French Academy, when the Abbot 

Fenelon was received there (29). Before this he read (29) The 31it of 
a little Diſcourſe very well turned ; he proteſted that March. This 
he acknowledged — for the moſt excellent, the 1 = 
moſt extenſive, and the fineſt genius, that ever ap- the ed were * 
peared in Poetry; and to perſuade the incredulous, the Recweil de 
that he honoured him according to his merit, he Pieces cnrienſes, 
tranſlated that part of the 7/iad into French. — n 
confeſſes that he retrenched ſeveral digreſſions, which 1% s in 
ſeemed to him too languid. This is the defect of Jupomexr up- 
Homer ; he is too great a talker, and too fimple ; tho' on the Epic Po- 
he is ſo great a genius in other reſpects, and ſo co- , of the An- 
pious in beautiful ſentiments, that if he was living e 
now, he would compoſe an Epic Poem every way 
compleat, He would have taken care not to have 
given to Andromache amongſt other complaints upon 
the death of her husband, this reflection, that the 
young Aſtyanax would now no more eat the marrow 
and fat of ſheep upon his father's knees (30). This (30) See above 
is painting after nature, I on; but in our age we P. 55+ quotation 
can never bear ſuch a ſimplicity of manners in an 7 

Epic Poem. We ſhould think it too coarſe and rude, 
and ſuitable only for Comedy. I imagine our La- 
dies of Quality would be afraid of being thought ve- 

y unpolite, if they ſhould ſpeak as the Queen of 

thage does in Virgil. B. iv. AEneid. ver. 328. 


Si quis mihi paroulus auld 
Luderet AEneas. 
That is, 
« Some young Eneas, to ſupply your place; 
« Whoſe features might exprels his father's face.” 
Dryden. 


Theſe are not the defects of the ancient Poets them- 
ſelves, but only thoſe of the times they liv'd in. To ſpeak 
properly, the queſtion is not whether there are better 
genius's now than among the ancients ; but whether 
our age has juſter ideas of perſection than they, and 
whether we may not apply to the great Homer what 
Horace does to another : 


Sed ille, 
Si foret hoc neſtrum fato delatus in avum, 
Detereret fibi multa, recideret omne, quod ultra 
Perſectum traberetur (31). (31) Horat. Sat. 
| That is, | x. lib, 1, ver. 
« Yet did he now again new life commence, 67. 
« He would correct, he would retrench his ſenſe ; 
« And pare off all that was ngt excellence.” 
Cr eech. 


(a) In 
Olym 
the ye 
393. 
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She took ſo great care of Hector's horſes, chat ſhe gave them meat and drink before 
ſhe ſerved him (g). Some have carried this example ſo far, as to ſhew from thence (s) Homer. 7. 
that women are obliged to employ themſelves in the moſt mechanical offices of the _ 


houſe [II. 


[1] Some have carried this example *. far, as to 
ſpew from theme, that women are obliged to employ 
themſelves in the moſt mechanical offices of the houſe.| 
Read the following words of Tiraqueau: Quæ loca 
Franciſcus Barbarus in ſuo libello de Re uxoria, quem 
apud Gallos imprimendum primi omnium dedimus, ſo- 
lerter er <a annotavit, monens his exemplis uxores 
ne res bujuſmodi contemnant, quas Andromache &fc. ... 


& hoc quoque # noſtris commemoravit J. Lupus in wy. 
rubr. de don. inter vir. & uxor. & Bo. Curtil. in tract. 

nobilitatis in 38 privilegio (32). Tiraqueau has made (32) Andr. 
no reflection upon this, that Andromache's husband Tiraquell. de 
was not ſerved firſt ; he ſuppoſed without doubt that Nobilirare, cap, 
this would prove too much, and that it was ne- K __ 
ceſſary to keep ſuch a thought from the” reader's 

view. 


ANDROMACHUS. I ſhall mention only fix men of this name. The Iſt Andro- 

machus was of Sicily; he was father to Timæus the Hiſtorian, and Founder of the 

City Tauromenium, now called Taormine. He was a man of reſolution, and very 

(a) In the ro5th rich, He gathered together (a) _ an eminence called Taurus near Naxus the inha- 
ca 


noo bitants of that City, who had e 


d from it when it was deſtroyed by the Tyrant 


395+ Dionyſius. He maintained himſelf! a long time in this poſt, and that was the reaſon 
why he called it Tauromenium. Thoſe who fled from Naxus proſpered ſo much in 


this new ſettlement, that in a little time it became a conſiderable City (). Androma- (6 
chus received Timoleon there, and permitted him to make it a place of ammunition. 


This Corinthian General came thither only with a deſign to deliver Sicily from the 
Tyrants who oppreſs'd it. Andromachus declared an open enmity againſt the Tyrants, 
and ſollicited for a long time the Corinthians to come to the relief of Sicily. Timoleon 


and he therefore ſoon reſolved to act in concert for the recovery of their liberty (c). (c) Plutarch. 15 


The Ild Andromachus ſerved under Alexander the Great, and was Governor of Cœlo- 1 ory 


Syria. The Samaritans burnt him alive; but Alexander revenged this cruel action upon Sicul. lib. 16. 


the Authors of it with the ſeverity they deſerved (4). 
chus in Quintus Curtius, though Moreri pretends there are ſeveral. The IIId Andro- |, 


machus was brother-in-law to Seleucus Callinicus, King of Syria, and had a ſon (e), Nd. 112. 


who ſeized upon the Provinces ſituated on this fide Mount Taurus, and proclaimed 
himſelf King in the time of Antiochus the Great. This Andromachus was detained see his Article. 


riſoner a long time in Egypt. The Rhodians obtained his liberty, not of Ptolomy 
— as it is ſaid in the Supplement to Moreri, but of Ptolomy Philopator [A]. 
The IVth Andromachus was a traytor, who diſcovered all the deſigns of Craſſus to the 
Parthians, and being choſen Guide, conducted the Roman army into thoſe places, 
where it was impoſſible but they muſt be cut to pieces. See Plutarch, p. 562 of the 
Life of Craſſus. The Vth Andromachus was Phyſician to Nero; I ſhall ſpeak of him 
in the following Article. The VIth Andromachus was a Sophiſt, who taught in Nico- 
media under the reign of Diocleſian. It is Suidas who mentions this. 


[4] The Rhodians obtained his liberty, not of Ptolo- 
my Euergetes, but of Ptolomy Philopator.] The er- 
ror of the Author of the continuation of Moreri is 
obvious to every one, who conſiders, that when the 
Rhodians procured the liberty of Andromachus, it 
was two years ſince his ſon had paſſed mount Taurus 
with Seleucus Ceraunus, King of Syria, to make war 
againſt Attalus, King of Pergamus. Now this expe- 
dition was made the ſame year that Ptolomy Euergetes 


died, and Ptolomy Philopator ſucceeded him (1). It (1) See Calviſivs 
is therefore Ptolomy Philopator, who ſet Androma- 4 41m 3, O- 


chus at liberty, out of regard to the Rhodians, who — 
intended to deprive the City of Byzantium of the fa- 

vour of Acheus, and who thought nothing was more 

proper to gain them the friendſhip of this Prince, 

than to preſent him with his father. See the remark 

[4] of the article ACHEUS. 


ANDROMACHUS, a native of the Iſland of Crete, Phyſician to the Emperor 
(a) Galenus, Nero (a), is chiefly immortalized by the antidote which he invented, by mixing Viper's 
4 Theriaca a4 Fleſh with Mithridate (b). This antidote was named Theriace, on account of this mix- 


Piſonem. Fear f | 
(b) Voſſius, 4 ture, and it is called in Engliſh Treacle. 
Philoſ. c. 12. p. 


Oyelov ſignifies a beaſt ; but'the Phyſicians 


underſtand in particular by ne venomous beaſts (c). This antidore quite ſet aſide the 


2 Se Galen, uſe of Mithridate, which till then had been in great eſteem (d). Andromachus wrote (4) voſius, 4. 


de Theriaca ad 


Pamphil, the Deſcription of his Antidote in Elegiac Verſe, which he dedicated to Nero (e). His Philoſ. c. 12. 


ſon, whoſe name was Andromachus, wrote the ſame Deſcription in proſe (). Damocra- 0 Galen, 1. 1.de 
tes turned it into Iambic verſe in a Poem, which he wrote upon Antidotes (g). We 


learn from Galen, that Andromachus the father compoſed a Treatiſe de Medicamentis 397. Pp. 224. 


(F) Galen, ibid. 


(6) Apud voſſi- compoſitis ad aſfectus externos (h), and that he was a man of great learning and elo- g Idem, de 


um, de Phileſoph. quence (i). Erotion dedicated his Lexicon to him. I am ſurprized that Meurſius ſhould Theriach ad Pi. 
— ſo great a Phyſician in the Catalogue which he gives of the illuſtrious men of the 


P. 96. 
(#) Galen. de 


Some pretend that he was a good Aſtrologer.) 

I al begin — the words of Voſſius. Circa Olym- 
iadem CI (the Printer omitted a C, for it ſhould 
2 been CCI), & deinceps, nempe extremis Nero- 
nis temporibus, & ſub Veſpaſiano, magnum ſibi decus 


tend that this Phyſician was a good Aſtrologer [A]. 


77, Nb. 1. Iſle of Crete in the IVth book of his Treatiſe concerning that Iſle, Some Writers pre- 


ANDRO- 


hac ſcientia peperit Andromachus Cretenſis, gui pri- 
mus dlicitur edidifſe Theoricas Planetarum. That is, 
About the CXI (it ſhould be the CCXI) Olym- 
« piad, and afterwards, namely, at the latter end of 
« Nero's reign, and under Veſpaſian, 3 

I . 'Y 


8. ver. 188. 


) Diod, Sicul. 
lib, I6.'p, 41 1. 


J. pag. 240. 


J can find no other Androma- a) Curtus, lib. 
cap. 9. Eu- 
ius a4 Olym- 


(e) He was na- 
med AcHE Us. 


Anti dotis. Tet- 
es, Chil. 12. n. 
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ten ſis, lib. 3. 
[f) Aſtyana@ta, 


quem nomnlli 
Scamandrum ap- 


pellabunt, & La- 
odamanta,parun- 
los admodum fili 
os pre ſe habent. 
DiR, Cret. I. 3. 


(21) Gueret, 
Parnaſſe Re- 
Forme, p. 108, 
109. 


(22) Ovid. de 
Arte Amandi, 
lib. 3. ver. 777. 


(23) Martial, 
pigram 104. 
lib, 11, ver. 13. 


(24) Juven. Sat, 


6. ver, 500, 


(25) Stat. Sylv. 
& J. 1. ver. 113. 


AND 


cended from a ſon of Pyrrhus and Andromache. This Princeſs had ſeven brothers, 

(e Did ce. Who were killed by Achilles, together with their father, in one day (d). One Author (4%) Homer, n. 
tells us, that ſhe accompanied Priam, when he went to deſire Achilles ro ſel] him the g. , ver. 414, 
body of Hector (e); and that to move him to the greater compaſſion, ſhe carried her 8 


two ſons with her, who were then infants (J). 


She has been the ſubject of ſeveral fine 


Tragedies, both antient and modern [FI. Her large ſtature has been well known to 
all poſterity [GJ]. Her dialogue with Hector in the ſixth book of the Iliad is one of 


the moſt beautiful parts of that Poem [II. 


[F] She has been the ſubject of eweral fine Trage- 
dies, both ancient and * hat of Euripides is 
ſtill extant; and if we would know the ſucceſs of 
that, which was brought upon the ſtage at Paris, we 
may read what the Parnaſſe Reforme has put into the 
mouth of Montfleuri a famous Comedian, to which 
I ſhall add a paſſage from a modern Poet. Whoever 
wants to know what was the cauſe of my death, (it is 
Montfleuri who ſpeaks) he need not ask whether it 
was a fever, or dropſy, or gout ; let bim only know 
that it was the J rage) of Andromache. ...T wiſh all 
thoſe writers of Tragedy, theſe inventors of paſſions in 
order to kill people, had like Corneille an Abbot d' Au- 
bignac to deal with, they would not be ſo furious. But 
what vexes me moſt, is, that Andromache will become 
much more famous by the circumſtance of my death ; 
and that henceforward there will be ſcarce any Poet, 
but will deſire to have the honour of killing a Player 
once in his life (21). Add to this the following 
verſes ; 


Un Marguis, 
Enfle de * avoir, ches les Dames ag uit, 
Ennemi du bon ſens, qu'a grand bruit il attague, 
Va pleurer au Tartuffe, & rire à  Andromaque. 
That is, 
« A Marquis, 
«© Vain of his knowledge gain'd amongſt the Ladies, 
« Averſe to ſenſe, impertinent*and loud, 
« Weeps amidſt all the humour of Tartuffe, 
« While ſad Andromache excites his laughter. 


[G] Her large ſtature has been well known to all 
poſierity.] I have quoted two verſes of Ovid upon 
this ſubje& in remark [4]. Here are two other of 
the ſame Author. 


Para vehatur equo ; quod erat LONGISSIMA, un- 
guam 
Thebais Heftorea 1 * reſedit equo (22). 
t is, 
„The nymph that's ſmall ſhould mount the ge- 
«« nerous ſteed, 
But Hector's wife, whoſe ſtature was too large 
« Was never ſeen on horſeback. 


Martial contradifts Ovid as well upon this point, as 
upon that, which I have already quoted; for he ſays 
thus; 


Mafturbabantur Phrygii poſt oftia Servi, 
Hectoreo quoties ſederat uxor equo (23). 


Juvenal was not ignorant of this large ſtature of An- 
dromache, for ſpeaking of ſome Ladies, who wore 
their head-dreſs and hair very high upon their heads, 
he ſays that to ſee them before, you would take 
them for Andromaches; but behind they appeared 
very ſhort : 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
LEdificat caput, Andromachen a fronte videbis, 


Poſt minor eft (24). 


That is, | | 
« With curls on curls, they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tower. 
« A Gianteſs ſhe ſeems, but look behind, 
And then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind.” 


We ſee ſomething in the faſhions of ancient Rome 


very like our top-knots. Another Poet expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus; 


Celſæ protul aſpice frontis honares 
Suggeſtumgue coma (25). 


She 


The mother of the Gods with her towers upon her 

head (26), would be nothing compared to our wo- (26) gu Be. 
men, if once they ſhould go beyond the preſent 799i mare 
mode of their head-dreſs. See the Amaenitates Theo- 9 eur 
Hogico-Philslogice of Mr. Almeloveen z you will find per — Virg 
there (27) a great deal of curious learning upon the Xn. lib. 6. yer, 
antiquity of top-knots. See likewiſe the remark [C] 285. That is, 
of the article CONECTE, and the following paſlage « ger te 
of Syneſius: Miau yep, ſays he (28), ſpeaking of a « 3 155 
new married Lady, sal «5 7w 1hcorar i νν Then when in 
TX v xai TupyoPopo; xabary M KG TwuawriX ; © Pomp the 
for till the ſeventh day following ſhe will be adorned a —— -"g 
with head-dreſs, and go about with her towers upon « rid 

it like Cybele. But to return to the wife of Hector,“ With golden 
I mult obſerve that Dares Phrygius gives her an hun- turrets on her 
dred good qualities, without forgetting her great ſta- d mples 
ture; Andromacham oculis claris, candidam, Loncam, wa; "M8 
formoſam, modeflam, ſapientem, pudicam, blandam ; (27) P. 106, & 
that is, Andromache had ſparkling eyes, and was ... 

* fair, tall, beautiful, modeſt, wiſe, chaſte, and (28) Synel. E- 
% courteous.” ones 


[H] His Dialogue with Hector in the fixth book of 


' the Iliad is one of the moſt beautiful parts of that 


Poem.) This is the judgment of Mr. Perrault. He 
has tranſlated this Dialogue into French verſe ; which 
he read to the French Academy, when the Abbot 
Fenelon was received there (29). Before this he read (29) The 3ſt « 
a little Diſcourſe very well turned ; he proteſted that March. This 
he acknowledged Homer for the moſt excellent, the * ben 
moſt extenſive, and the fineſt genius, that ever ap- the fel pen = 
peared in Poetry ; and to perſuade the incredulous, the Recneil de 
that he honoured him according to his merit, he Pieces carienſes, 
tranſlated that part of the Iliad into French. He Y the Hague by 
confeſſes that he retrenched ſeveral digreſſions, which 5 1 
ſeemed to him too languid. This is the defect of Jupomenr up- 
Homer; he is too great a talker, and too ſimple; tho' on the Epic Po- 
he is ſo great a genius in other reſpects, and ſo co- „ of che An- 
pious in beautiful ſentiments, that if he was living ms 
now, he would compoſe an Epic Poem every way 
compleat, He would have taken care not to have 
given to Andromache amongſt other complaints upon 
the death of her husband, this reflection, that the 
young Aſtyanax would now no more eat the marrow 
and fat of ſheep upon his father's knees (30). This (30) See above 
is painting after nature, I own ; but in our age we P. 55. quotation 
can never bear ſuch a ſimplicity of manners in an 7 
Epic Poem. We ſhould think it too coarſe and rude, 
and ſuitable only for Comedy. I imagine our La- 
dies of Quality would be afraid of being thought ve- 
ry unpolite, if they ſhould ſpeak as the Queen of 

arthage does in Virgil. B. iv. neid. ver. 328. 


Si quis mihi parvulus auld 
Luderet Aineas. 
That is, 
« Some young Eneas, to ſupply your place; 
« Whole features might exprels his father's face.” 
Dryden. 


Theſe are not the defects of the ancient Poets them- 
ſelves, but only thoſe of the times they liv'd in. To ſpeak 
properly, the queſtion is not whether there are better 
genius's now than among the ancients ; but whether 
our age has juſter ideas of perfeQtion than they, and 
whether we may not apply to the great Homer what 
Horace does to another : 


Sed ille, 
Si foret hoc noſtrum fato delatus in æuvum, 
Detereret fibi multa, recideret omne, quod ultra 
Perfectum traberetur (31). 

That is, 
« Vet did he now again new life commence, 
« He would correct, he would retrench his ſenſe ; 
« And pare off all that was ngt excellence.” 

| | Creech, 


(31) Horat, Sar. 
N. lib, 1. ver. 
67. 


. 
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AND 


She took ſo great care of Hector's horſes, that ſhe gave them meat and drink before 


70 


ſhe ſerved him (g). Some have carried this example ſo far, as to ſhew from thence 0 Homer. J, 


that women are obliged to employ themſelves in the moſt mechanical offices of the 


houſe [7]. 


[1] Some have carried this example ſo far, as to 
ſhew from theme, that women are obliged to employ 
themſelves in the moſt mechanical offices of the houſe.] 
Read the following words of Tiraqueau: 2u# loca 
Franciſcus Barbarus in ſuo libello de Re uxoria, quem 
apud Gallos imprimendum primi omnium dedimus, ſo- 
lerter F ew an annotavit, monens his exemplis uxores 
ne res hujuſmodi contemnant, quas Andromache &c. ... 


8. ver. 192, 


& hee quoque # noſtris commemoravit J. Lupus in rep, 

rubr. de don. inter vir. & uxor. & Bo. Curtil. in tract. 

nobilitatis in 38 privilegio (32). Tiraqueau has made (32) Andr. 
no reflection upon this, that Andromache's husband Tiraquell. 4. 
was not ſerved firſt; he ſuppoſed without doubt that Nobivirare, cap. 
this would prove too much, and that it was ne- 12 28 
ceſſary to keep ſuch a thought from the reader's 

view. 


ANDROMACHUS. I ſhall mention only fix men of this name. The Iſt Andro- 
machus was of Sicily; he was father to Timæus the Hiſtorian, and Founder of the 
City Tauromenium, now called Taormine. He was a man of reſolution, and ve 
(a) In the rogth rich, He gathered together (a) upon an eminence called Taurus near Naxus the inha- 
—— bitants of that City, who had e N from it when it was deſtroyed by the Tyrant 


395 Dionyſius. He maintained himſel 


a long time in this 


poſt, and that was the reaſon 


why he called it Tauromenium. Thoſe who fled from Naxus proſpered ſo much in 

this new ſettlement, that in a little time it became a conſiderable City (). Androma- (% Diod. Sicul. 
chus received Timoleon there, and permitted him to make it a place of ammunition, ** P. 4. 

This Corinthian General came thither only with a deſign to deliver Sicily from the 

Tyrants who oppreſs'd it. Andromachus declared an open enmity againſt the Tyrants, 

and ſollicited for a long time the Corinthians to come to the relief of Sicily. Timoleon 

and he therefore ſoon reſolved to act in concert for the recovery of their liberty (c). C.) Plutarch. 1 
The Ild Andromachus ſerved under Alexander the Great, and was Governor of Cœlo- 77" rg: 240. 


See likewiſe Diod. 


Syria, The Samaritans burnt him alive; but Alexander revenged this cruel action upon Sicul. lb. 16. 
the Authors of it with the ſeverity they deſerved (d). I can find no other Androma- (4) Curius, lib. 
chus in Quintus Curtius, though Moreri pretends there are ſeveral. The IIId Andro- D 5. Ew 


ius ad Olym- 


machus was brother-in-law to Seleucus Callinicus, King of Syria, and had a ſon (e), piaz. 112. 
who ſeized upon the Provinces ſituated on this fide Mount Taurus, and proclaimed 2 


med AC HE Us. 


himſelf King in the time of Antiochus the Great. This Andromachus was detained See his Article. 
priſoner a long time in Egypt. The Rhodians obtained his liberty, not of Ptolomy 
Euergetes, as it is ſaid in the Supplement to Moreri, but of Ptolomy Philopator [A]. 
The IVth Andromachus was a traytor, who diſcovered all the deſigns of Craſſus to the 
Parthians, and being choſen Guide, conducted the Roman army into thoſe places, 


where it was impoſſible but they 


muſt be cut to pieces. See Plutarch, p. 562 of the 


Life of Craſſus. The Vth Andromachus was Phyſician to Nero; I ſhall ſpeak of him 
in the following Article. The VIth Andromachus was a Sophiſt, who taught in Nico- 
media under the reign of Diocleſian. It is Suidas who mentions this. 


[4] The Rhodians obtained his liberty, not of Ptolo- 
my Euergetes, but of Ptolomy Philopator.] The er- 
ror of the Author of the continuation of Moreri is 
obvious to every one, who conſiders, that when the 
Rhodians procured the liberty of Andromachus, it 
was two years fince his ſon had paſſed mount Taurus 
with Seleucus Ceraunus, King of Syria, to make war 
againſt Attalus, King of Pergamus. Now this expe- 
dition was made the ſame year that Ptolomy Euergetes 


died, and Ptolomy Philopator ſucceeded him (1). It (1) Se Calviſius 
is therefore Ptolomy Philopator, who ſet Androma- 4 a 3, 0+ 
chus at liberty, out of regard to the Rhodians, who . 
intended to deprive the City of Byzantium of the fa- 

vour of Acheus, and who thought nothing was more 

proper to gain them the friendſhip of this Prince, 

than to preſent him with his father. See the remark 

[4] of the article ACHEUS. 


ANDROMACHUS, a native of the Iſland of Crete, Phyſician to the Emperor 
(a) Galenus, Nero (a), is chiefly immortalized by the antidote which he invented, by mixing Viper's 
4 Theriaca a4 Fleſh with Mithridate (b). This antidote was named Theriace, on account of this mix- 


Piſonem. 


(b) Voſſius, de ture, and it is called in Engliſh Treacle. 


Oyelov ſignifies a beaſt ; but the Phyſicians 
underſtand in particular by @ygi# venomous beaſts (c). This antidote quite ſet aſide the 


{e See Galen, uſe of Mithridate, which till then had been in great eſteem (d). Andromachus wrote (4) vous, 4: 


de Theriaca ad 
Pamphil, 


the Deſcription of his Antidote in Elegiac Verſe, which he dedicated to Nero (e). His * 0 
ſon, whoſe name was Andr omachus, wrote the ſame De/cription in proſe (7). Damocra- (% Galen. 1. 1. de 


tes turned it into Iambic verſe in a Poem, which he wrote upon Antidotes (g). We g C . 


Tes, Chil. 12. n. 


learn from Galen, that Andromachus the father compoſed a Treatiſe de Medicamentis 397. P. 224. 


(5) Apna voſti- compoſitis ad affetzus externos (5), and that he was a man of great learning and elo- ien $4— 


P. 


C Is 


[A] Some pretend that he was a good Aſtrologer.) 
I ſhall begin with the words of Voſſius. Circa Olym- 
piadem CXT (the Printer omitted a C, for it ſhould 
have been CCI), & deinceps, nempe extremis Nero- 
nis temporibus, & ſub Veſpaſiano, magnum ſibi decus 


Idem, 


um, de Thilaepb. quence (i). Erotion dedicated his Lexicon to him. I am ſurprized that Meurſius ſhould B ad Pi. 
(3) Galen. de forget ſo great a Phyſician in the Catalogue which he gives of the illuſtrious men of the!“ 

ntidee, lid. 1-Ifle of Crete in the IVth book of his Treatiſe concerning that Iſle, Some Writers pre- 

tend that this Phyſician was a good Aſtrologer [A]. 


ANDRO- 


hat ſcientia peperit Andromachus Cretenſis, gui pri- 
mus dicitur edidifſe Theoricas Planetarum. That is, 
About the CXI (it ſhould be the CCXI) Olym- 
« piad, and afterwards, namely, at the latter end of 
« Nero's reign, and under Veſpaſian, nn 
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AND 


ANDRONICUS, a Peripatetic Philofopher, born in the Iſland of Rhodes, came to 
Rome in the time of Pompey and Cicero [A], and endeavoured vigorouſly to raiſe 
the character of Ariſtotle, whoſe writings he made known [B], after he had reſcued them 
from the confuſion which they were in, and reduced them to a more methodical order [C]. 


« of Crete, who is ſaid to have firſt publiſhed Theo- 
« ries of the Planets, gained great honour in this 
« ſcience.” This is the text of Voſſius, p. 161 of 
his book De Scientiis Mathematicis ; and now follows 
his Commentary upon it, which is his uſual method. 
Conſentiunt in eo Lucas Gauricus & Chriſftophorus 
Clavius, niſi quod Gauricus perperam ANDRONICUM 
wocat, qui Clavia rectius AxbRoAcHUs. [lum vide 
* Folio 16. edit. in Calendario Ecclefiaſtico *, hunc Commentario in 


venet. ap Spheram Joan. de Sacroboſco F. That is, Lucas 
Juntas, aw. % Gauricus and Chriſtopher Clavius agree in this, 
1552+ news „ only Gauricus erroneouſly calls him Andronicus, 
OT ra, e whereas Clavius calls him rightly Andromachus. 


See the former in his Ca/endarium Ecclefiaſticum 3 
« the latter in his Commentary upon the Sphere of 
« Fohn de Sacroboſco.“ I am ſurprized that Voſhus 
has not obſerved, whether he believed or not that 
this Andromachus the Aſtrologer was the ſame with 
him who invented the Treac/e. The time, in which 
he makes him live, and the country, which he tells 
us he was of, would lead us to imagine, that there 
was but one Andromachus. I am of opinion how- 
ever that the ſilence of Voſſius was with deſign. He 
could not determine this point exactly; nor venture 
to ſay any thing either for or againſt it. Moreri, 
with more aſſurance, aſſerts, that Andromachus the 
Phyſician of Nero, and Andromachus the Aſtrologer, 
who firlt wrote a Theory of the Planets, are one and 
the ſame perſon. I am eaſily inclined to believe that 
the Aſtrology of Andromachus is a mere chimera; for 
Mr. Drelincourt, an Oracle, whom I never conſult 
without having reaſon to admire the extent and ex- 
actneſs of his learning, was ſo kind as to inform 
me, amongſt other things, which [ have made uſe of 
in this article, that the Inventor Theoricarum of Cla- 
vius is an error, which ought to be corrected and 
read Inventor Theriacarum, i. e. the Inventor of 
the Treacles. The two authorities of Voſſius are redu- 
ced to nothing by this, as far as regards the Theory of 
Planets; the one ſpeaks only of Andronicus, and the o- 
ther only aſcribes to Andromachus the Invention of the 
Treacle. We have here a clear inſtance of the errors, 
which Men of Learning are led into by the faults of 
the Printer and Copier. Blancanus, upon the credit 
of Clavius, has placed Andromachus among the Ma- 
thematicians ; Andromachus Cretenſis, guem Theorica- 
(1) Blancan, in Trum inventorem facit Clavius (1). I ſay the fame 
Mathematicor, With regard to Voſſius. We have therefore no other 
Chronologia, pag. foundation than an error of the preſs, and an altera- 
* tion of theriacarum into theoricarum, for ſaying that 
Andromachus was the firſt, who wrote a Theory of 
the Planets. Mr. Drelincourt confirms his conjecture 
among other reaſons by this, that the Epithet Ja- 
wentor has nothing to do with the Theory of the 
Planets, which was known before Nero's time ; but 
Inventor joined to Theriacarum is the moſt proper 
imaginable to Andromachus. It is probable ſuch a 
miſtake as this of the Printer's or Copier's raiſed our 
Andromachus into an Aſtrologer in the hands of 
Clavius, or ſome other Author, whom Clavius fol- 
lowed either at the firſt or ſecond hand. As for the 
Andronicus of Gauricus, or ſome ſuch name, it might 
poſlibly be printed Andromachus. And upon this ac- 
count, thoſe, who know that one Andromachus of 
Crete was Phyſician to Nero, and the Inventor of 
Treacle, added theſe titles to the name Andromachus 
in giving a Catalogue of Aſtrologers. | 
[4] He came to Rome in the time of Pompey and 
Cicero.) We may collect this from two paſlages in 
Plutarch ; one in the Lite of Sylla (1), the other in 
the Life of Lucullus (2). That in the Life of Sylla 
acquaints us with three things; 1, That Sylla ſent 
from Athens to Rome the Library of Apellicon, in 
which was the greateſt part of Ariſtotle's works; 
2, That the Grammarian 'Iyrannion took from Sylla's 
Library ſeveral books; 3, That Andronicus the Rho- 
dian had of this Tyrannion the Works of Ariltotle. 
The other paſſage of Plutarch tells us that Tyrannion 
. was taken priſoner by Lucullus after the deleat of 
Mithridates, and that Murena having deſired him of 


(1) Fag. 468. 
(2) Tag. 584. 


The 


Lucullus made him free. We know from other 
hands that this Grammarian grew rich at Rome, and 
formed himſelf a very large Library. It is certain 
therefore that Andronicus muſt have been at Rome at 
the time which I have mentioned, becauſe he pro- 
cured of Tyrannion the works of Ariſtotle. We ſhall 
ſee in remark [C] whether father Rapin was right in 


ſaying that Andronicus did not come to Rome till af- 
ter the death of Tyrannion. 


[B] He made the writings of Ariſtotle known. 
This ſuppoſes that they — LA Cn at —＋ 
and there is ground for ſuppoſing this, ſince Cicero 
aſſures us. of it, and Plutarch himſelf intimates to 
= _ on = but little known to the Athenians, 
when Sylla ſeized upon the books of Apellicon (3). (o 
Father Rapin has remarked this before = 1t 2. 8 | 
this Andronitus, ſays he (4), who fr made Ariſtot le fe Tc Tora. 
known at Rome about the time that Cicero raiſed him. 3 
felf by his vaſt reputation to the chief poſts of the « — 
Commontocalt b). Cicero had ſrarned in Greece to the common 
to hat Ariſtotle was ; He knew part of his merit, * people.“ Piat. 
„which was not then much known at Rome, as ap- „ 9/4. P. 468. 
EY bis hs So \ X ., (4) Rapin, Cam- 
pears by the ſurprize of Trebatius, who in a viſit paraiſon de Pla- 
„that he paid to Cicero at his Seat of Tuſculum, ton & 4' Ariftore, 
* and going with him into his Library, fell by chance P+ 374+ 
** upon the book of Topics of Ariſtotle, which Ci- 
* cero had a copy of. Trebatius asked him what 
that book was, and of what it treated ; for though 
he was a man of learning, he never had heard of 
* Ariſtotle. Cicero anſwered, that he was not to 
. at os for = Philoſopher was known | 
** but by very few (5).” I cannot help ſaying here, 
that this agreeable writer has not exattly 2 £4 — 2 
this paſſage of Cicero. It ſeems he has not done margin what fol- 
this out of careleſſneſs, but only that his narration les. Ned 9ui- 
might be more eaſy and conciſe. It is an inconve- e 
nience inſeparable from every one who writes with Philoſophum Tre- 
exactneſs; they cannot poſſibly avoid ſuch a circum- batio non efſe cog- 
ſtantial detail of things as is tedious to the reader, 7, 97 ab ip- 
Now people chooſe rather to be deceived by an eaſy 7 . 
and ſhort account, than to be tired with too great — ienoretur, 
an accuracy. But let us ſee how this paſſage of Cicero Topicor. 
Cicero may be repreſented in a conciſe, though pro- initio. 
per and genuine manner. Trebatius turning over 
ſuch books as he thought fit in Cicero's Library, 
happened upon Ariſtotle's Topics. He was ſtruck 
with the title, and asked Cicero immediately what 
that piece was; and when he knew it, defired him 
to explain the ſubject of it. Cicero choſe rather to 
adviſe him, either to read that book himſelf, or ta 
get it explained to him by ſome able Rhetorician. 
Trebatius tried both theſe methods without ſucceſs ; 
the obſcurity of the book deterred him. The Rheto- 
rician told him, that he knew nothing of Ariſtotle. 
Cicero was not ſurprized at this, though this igno- 
rance of his ſeemed inexcuſable to him. He was 
obliged therefore at the deſire of Trebatius, Who was 
4 . to write upon the Topics of 
riftotle (G). Utrumgue ut a te audiebam, es expertus. 
Sed d libris te obſeuritas rejecit. Rhetor _ ille, 1 chi — 
mag nus, ut opinor, Ariſtotelica ſe ignorare reſpondit. ter the dea of 
ud quidem minim? ſum admiratus, eum Philoſophum C*{ar; from 
Rhetori non effe cognitum qui ab ipſis Philoſophis pre- Rong Bomex 


a : F = conclude that e- 
ter admodum paucos ignoretur. Yuibus eo minus ig- ven the edition 


noſce ndum eft, quod non modo rebus iis, guæ ab ills of Andronicus 
difte & invente ſunt, allici debuerunt, ſed dicendi had not at firſt 
quoque incredibili quadam cum copia, tum etiam ſua- — 4 
vitate (7). That I may conceal nothing from the 9 
reader. I ſhall obſerve, that Strabo acquaints us, that Rome. 
the Library-keeper of Sylla permitted the Librarians (7) Cicero initio 
to copy Ariſtotle's works; but they employing igno- 
rant Copiers, and never collating them (8), theſe jg) strabo, lib 
works were publiſhed with a thouſand faults. This 13. p. 419. : 
cannot confute what I have ſaid above; for can an- 
ſwer to this; that the edition of Andronicus being 
much more correct excited the curioſity of the Learn- 
ed, which was abated by the incorrectneſs of the 
former, See the marginal note (6). 

[C] He reduced the works of Ariſtotle to a more me- 
thedical order.] Plutarch aſſures us that Andronicus, 


having 


e) It i 
of the x: 


(9) Ph 
la, 


(20) 1 
wit, P. 


of the xxth book, 


AND 


The fate of theſe writings has been very extraordinary, as 1 ſhall obſerve in another 


place (a). We cannot fully repreſent the great ſervice which he did then to the 


of the Peripatetics. 


great deal of honour to Andronicus (5). 


oeſchelius publiſhed in 1593. 


Perhaps they would never have become fo famous, if he had not 
taken ſo particular a care of the works of their founder. 
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Set (a) In the Re- 
marks upon the 
Article TY- 


This care of his procured a RANNION. 
Some learned men do not allow him to be the ( en own 
Author of the Paraphraſe upon the Ethics of Ariſtotle D]; others aſcribe it to him, and 
res that he likewiſe compoſed the little Treatiſe upon tbe Paſſions, which Davi 


wnitum diligen- 
temqne Axiſtote- 
d ficorwm librorum 
. . . . 5 & judicem = 
| It is certain, that Andronicus publiſhed ſome piece or ;perrerem judi- 
{c) Tris the fifth Other; for Aulus Gellius, in a chapter of his (c) upon the two kinds of Lectures which 


Ariſtotle read to his ſcholars, gives word for word a Letter, which Alexander wrote to 


caverit antiqui- 
tat. Boerius, 


Proamio Libri dt 


Ariſtotle, and Ariſtotle's anſwer to it; and tells us, that he found theſe two letters in £9707. 
a work of the Philoſopher Andronicus. - It is impoſſible to ſay, whether this work was 
his Paraphraſe upon the Categories, or that upon the Phyſicks. We are aſſured that 


having obtained of Tyrannion the works of Ariſtctle 

and Theophraſtus, publiſhed them with proper In- 

dexes : Nag wires roy 'P:Jov * Ardporizor sdhc Tas 

&rrv/pu Pr rig wicey Yinai, xa} hyaryparyas re vu S- 

(o) Plutareb. in #9444995 Tax (9), Amyot has tranſlated the Greek 
Hylla, p. 468. thus; Andronicus the Rhodian having by the hands of 
Tyrannion recovered the originals, publiſhed them, and 

wrote the Summaries, which we have ſtill extant. It 

is proper to join to this the following paſſage of Por- 

hyrius : Mewroa ning 0%. *ArerAodwpor Te "Abnrater, @ 

Avdbovexov Toy Tlepor a7 41300, 35, 6 i N Tov v 

vedhν eig d Thijs Pip rorirye'yt, d Apigori- 

aus na} OcoPpeery Bionic us may warua; U, Tag of- 

(10) Porphyr, in #425 v7ebigu; us Tavro ovary , r d &i, (10): 
vit. Plot ini. That is, I have followed the Example of Apollodorus 
« the Athenian and Andronicus the Peripartetic, the 

*« former of whom collected Epicharmus's Comedies 

* into ten tomes, and the latter divided the books of 

« Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus in their ſeveral diſtin 

« treatiſes 3 proprias ſuppoſitiones in idem conducens, 

4c as the Latin tranſlation expreſſes it.” I own, I do 

not ſufficiently underſtand the force of the Greek 

words, 1 Gears brodioz; tis Twro oweyayw, I 

much leſs underſtand the tranſlation, proprias ſup- 

poſitiones in idem conducens 3; but I imagine one of 

theſe ſenſes may paſs. Porphyrius means either, that 

Andronicus collected into one body all the treatiſes 

upon the ſame ſubject, or that he added to every 

treatiſe a proper ſummary. The former ſenſe ſeems 

to me the trueſt, and agrees better with Plutarch, 

and with the compariſon which Porphyry makes be- 

tween Andronicus and himſe!f; for Porphyry did 

nothing to his Maſter Plotinus's writings, but give 

their proper titles to them, and range them under 

diſtinct claſſes. I have met with no Author, who 

tells us all that I have read in Father Rapin ; and as 

he quotes only Plotinus, I am at a lofs to know whe- 

ther he takes it from ſome book, which I have not 

conſulted, or only Faraphraſes upon Plotinus and Plu- 

tarch. However that be, he ſpeaks in this manner; 


which Moreri has only copied. After the Death of 


Trzanniown, Andronicus the Rhodian coming to Rome, 
and underſtanding very well the merit of Ariſtotle, 
as be had been educated in the Lyceum, he treated with 
the heirs of Tyrannion for theje writings 3 and having 
got poſſeſſion of them, he appued himſelf with ſo much 
wigour to examine and correct them, that he was in 
ſome meaſure the firſt reſtorer of them, as Porphyry 
aſſures us in the Life of Plotinus. For he not only 
reſtored tobat was injured by length of time, and the 
negligence of thoſe, who had them in their hands, but 
be likewiſe recovered them from that firange confu- 
fron, in which he found them, and cauſed them to 
n) Rapin, Cim- be copied (11). The beginning of this paſſage con- 
paraiſon de Pla- t radicts Plutarch, who aſſures us that Andronicus got 
tou & 4 Ariſtote, theſe writings of Ariſtotle from the hands of Tyran- 
Pe 373, 374 nion. Plutarch, I confeſs, is not ſo exact, that we 
' ought to venture to contradict any of the circum- 
ſtances of an action that he mentions; but when 
there is not one Author, who aſſures us, that the 
heirs of Tyrannion, and not Tyrannien himſelf, ſold 
the writings of. Ariſtotle to Andronicus, I think we 
ought to Slow Plutarch, ſince the reaſons of Chro- 
nology are not contrary to his account, See the re- 
marks upon the article TYRANNION. We are to'd 
by a certain Author, that Andronicus was the tenth 
Succeſſor of Ariſtotle, and that he flouriſhed in the 
(12) Ammanius, 1 80th Olympiad (12). 
enn [D] The Paraphraſe upon Ariſtotle's Ethics is not 


Nord; . = « . 2 . « 
Tale . Go. abſolutely attributed = him.] Daniel Heinſius, who 


Andronicus 


tranſlated this Paraphraſe into Latin, intimates very 
clearly that he thought it to be written by this fa- 
mous Peripatetic, He publiſhed it in Greek and La- 
tin at Leyden in 1607 in 4to. Tt was never before 


printed either in Greek or Latin. There was a pro- 


digious number of errors in this edition, which were 
corrected, at leaſt in part, in that of 1617 in 8vo, 
Heinſius placed the name of Andronicus Rhodius in 


the title-page of his ſecond edition. He contented 


himſelf in the former with only aſctibing it to 
ſome ancient Philoſopher, an excellent Peripatetic. 
He confined himſelf to thoſe general forms. A Pa- 
rentheſis may juſtify Gabriel Naude againſt Mr. Plac- 
cius: Cui ſe Danielis Heinſit . .. . diligentia ſocium 
non ita pridem adjunxit Andronicus Rhodius (aut po- 
tius Olympiodorus :)] talem enim appellationem in po- 
fteriore editione conſultd ſortitus eft, cum in priori ab 
eodem Heinſio fadtd Lugduni Batavorum ſub anonymi 
nomine latens . . . TA ... . avide à cunctis recep- 
tus. That is, To this was added ſome time ago, 
* by the care of Daniel Heinſius, Audronicus Rho- 
* dius (or rather O/ympiodorus :] for that name he 
« received in the latter edition; whereas the former 
* publiſhed by the ſame Heinſius at Leyden was 
* without any name ; and this piece was received 
« with great pleaſure every where.” Thus ſpeaks 
Naude in his Bib/iographia Politica, upon which Mr. 
Placcius makes this remark, Ci lapſus memoriæ ſit 
oportet, quod de Olympiodoro memorat, cum ejus nul- 
lam unquam in alterutra editione mentionem Heinſius 
feecerit (13); that is, Mr. Naude muſt have made a 
«« {lip of memory here with regard to Olympiodorus, 
* for Heinſius ſays nothing of him in either of the 
« Editions.” The Parentheſis ſhews, that we ought 
to aſcribe to Heinſius only the name of Apollonius 
Rhodius. Meurſius does not the leaſt doubt but 
that Andronicus wrote this Paraphraſe, and the trea- 
tiſe IIe ada, i. e. Of the Paſſions,” which David 
Heeſchelius publifhed from the two manuſcripts, one, 
which he had from Margunius, the other, which An- 
drew Schottus ſent from Spain to Sylburgius (14). 
Voſſius aſcribes this laſt book to an Andronicus, who 
who was not ſo ancient as he, of whom I am ſpeak- 
ing in this article (15). Reineſius is of the ſame o- 
pinion as Meurſius (16) ; but Salmaſius poſitively af- 
firms, that Andronicus the Rhodian is not the Author 
of the Paraphraſe tranſlated by Daniel Heinſius. 7: 
is without any reaſon or judgment, lays he (17), that 
the firſt publiſhers of this Paraphraſe, have attribut- 
ed it to Andronicus 3 and he ridicules thoſe, who 
boaſt, that they had found ſeveral ſtrong proofs of 
this fact in the ancient Interpreters of Ariſtotle (18). 
He ſhews that the true Andronicus in Aulus Gellius 
explains in another manner, than what the Paraphraſt 
does, the difference, which there was between the 
gerte, and the per,, of Ariſtotle, He 
inſiſts very much upon this. He adds, that in 
ſeveral points the Paraphraſtic is not of Ariſto- 
tle's opinion (19). In tam nultis abit a nente Ari- 
ſotelis, ut Andronici efſe genuinum opus Fog poſſint 
credere qui nibil in literis his vident. e cannot 
be induced to believe that ſo great a Philoſopher as 
Andronicus would miſpend his time in writing a Pa- 
raphraſe upon a Book, which is the cleareſt and moſt 


(13) Placcius de 
Anonymis, p. 62. 


(14) Meurſius, 
de Rhodo, lib. 2. 
cap. 5. f. 88. 


(ty) voſſius, de 
Philoſoph, cap. 5. 
p. 36. 

(16 Reineſ. 
Epiſt. ad Raper- 
tam, p. 312. 
(17) Salmaſws 
in Epictet. & 
Simplic. p. 227. 
(18) Id. ibid. 

p- 228. 


(19) Idem, ibid. 
p. 241. 


perſpicuous in the world: 2auis credat tanti nominis 


Peripatetitum otiam ſuum occapaſſe in Ethitis Ari- 
ſtotelis Parapbraſi elucidandis, quo libro nibil luci- 
dins ? This laſt proof ſeems to me very weak and in- 
concluſive. 


8 R 
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AND 


Aridronicus wrote a Paraphraſe upon both theſe Treatiſes of Ariſtotle [E]. I am not 


of opinion that he was Strabo's maſter [F.. 


[E] He wrote a Paraphraſe upon the Categories and 
Phyficks of Ariſtotle.) Simplicius aſſures us of this 
in ſeveral parts of his Commentaries. See Francis 
Patricins (20). 

[FFII am not of opinion that he was Strabo's Maſter. 
I cannot tell whether the Printers have omitted ſome 
words or lines of the copy of Reineſius, or whether 
Reineſius is the real Author of theſe words in p. 312 
(21) Of his Let- (21). Amaſfe Magifter (Andronicus Rhodius) Stra- 
ters to Rupert. honis : hic. I. xiv. That is, © Strabo in his 14th 

„ book tells us, that he was Scholar to Andronicus 


(20) Diſcuſſio- 
num Peripateti- 
carum, tom. 1. 


I. 4+ P- 40, 41. 


« Rhodius at Amaſia.“. I find indeed that he was a 

Scholar to the Grammarian Ariſtodemus at Nyſa (2 2), (22) Strabo, lib. 
and to the Philoſopher Xenarchus at another place 14. p. 447. 
(23) : but I am very much deceived, if he ſays any (23) Idem, ibid, 
thing elſe of Andronicus in his 14th book, than to P. 461. 

rank him among the illuſtrious men of the Iſle of 

Rhodes (24) ; and I dare affirm, that he ſays nothing (24) idem, ibid, 
in any part of his works, either that he was a Scho- p. 451. 

lar of Andronicus, or that Andronicus ever taught 

in Amaſia. 


ANDRONICUS (MARCUS POMPILIUS) a Syrian by nation, taught Grammar 
at Rome. Applying himſelf too much to the ſtudy of Philoſophy [4], he was not 
able to keep up his profeſſion of a Grammarian with the diligence that was neceſlary, 


ſo that his ſchool was _— 
not only Anthony Gnip 


ed. As ſoon as he found that they preferred before him 
» but even other Grammarians inferior to the latter, he re- 


ſolved to continue his ſchool no longer, nor to ſtay at Rome, but retired to Cumæ, 
where he employed his leiſure in writing books. This employment however did not 


ſecure him from neceſſity, for he was ſo 


poor, that he was obliged to ſell the beſt of 


his works at a very low price [BJ. This work was ſuppreſſed. for a time; but Orbi- 
lius recovered it, and publiſhed it under the Author's name; at leaſt he boaſted ſo. 


Andronicus was of the Sect of Epicurus, and lived in the time of Cicero (a), 
has committed a great many errors here [C]. | 


[4] He applied himſelf too much to the fludy of 
Philoſophy.) The words of Suetonius are very ex- 
preſſive: Studio Epicurem ſefte defidiofior in profeſ- 
fione Grammatice habebatur, minuſque idoneus ad 
Avvice to FTuendam Scholam. This is a leſſon to all thoſe, who 
thoſe, who ex- are defirous of having a great number of Scholars, 
erciſe any parti- It is neceſſary either that they ſhould apply them- 
cular profeſſion. ſelves entirely to their profeſſion, or that the world 
ſhould not know that they apply themſelves to any 
thing elſe. A Profeſſor of Humanity-ſtudies, who 
would appear as a Philoſopher, who 1s curious in 
experiments of Natural Philoſophy, who examines 
with great zeal whether Mr. Des Cartes has ſucceed- 
ed better than Gaſſendi, runs a great riſque of ſeeing 
his School deſerted. A Phyſician very fond of me- 
dals, the Mathematics, Genealogies, will -find the 
number of his patients diminiſh every day. It is 
upon this account, that Mr. Spon thought proper to 
tell the world, that they would be much miſtaken, to 
ſuppoſe that the ſtudy of Antiquity was his chief em- 
(i) See the Let- ployment (1). He found by experience that ſuch a 
ter which he notion would be very prejudicial to him, with re- 
wrote to the Au- gard to the practice of Phyſic. It is even certain, 
thor of the . . . 
Nonvelles ds iz that a Profeſlor, who is known to be engaged in writ- 
Republique des ing many books, never is conſidered as very proper 
Lettres, for the to make good Scholars; it is immediately ſuppoſed 
month ot Jan. that he has not time to do it. And for this reaſon, 
. N thoſe, who would make their fortune by teaching 
the youth, would do very wrong to become Authors. 
[B] He tas obliged to ſell the beſt of his works at a 
very low price.] Suetonius calls it Opuſculum, a little 
(J Sueron, 4 Tract. Opuſculam, ſays he (2), Annalium Elencho- 
lilnſ.. Grammat, rum. "The title therefore was Elenchi Annalium. 
c. L. Tnere are ſome good manuſeripts of Suetonius, 
which give us this reading, Opuſculum ſuum Annalium 
(3) Ke Cafau- Eunii elenchorum (3). Achilles Statius (4), and Voſ- 
bon upon this ſius (5), declare for this reading, which ſeems to 
paſlage of Sueto- me the true one. But in what manner ſoever we 
N read it, we ſind that Andronicus wrote à Criticiſm up- 
(%“ Sete, on ſome Annaliſt or other. 


ibid. | 
(s) De Hip. C] Moreri has committed a great many errors 
Latin. p. 47» Here.] I. He writes Pompinius inſtead of Pompilius. 


* (a) Ex Suetonio 
Moreri 4 Illnftrib, 


Grammat, c. 8. 


II. He is miſtaken in aſſerting, that Andronicus had 
been Preceptor to Julius Ceſar ; and that Cicero, 
being then Pretor, was highly pleaſed in being one of 
his Auditors, III. He Aw Annalium Elenchi, 
Annals diſpoſed into tables. IV. He ſays, that ſome 
have aſcribed theſe Tables to Ennius. This is what 
he underſtands by theſe words of Voſſius, in guibu/- 
dam tamen libris eſt Annalium Ennii elenchorum. 
V. He deſtroys the reaſoning of Suetonius, That 
Hiſtorian had touched upon two circumſtances, which 
prove ſufficiently the poverty of Andronicus; one 
was from the worth and importance of what he ſold; 
it was the chief work of the Author ; the other 
was drawn from the low price, which that piece 
was fold for. Moreri imagines that he has expreſ- 
ſed the whole affair in this manner: He was ſo poor, 
that be was obliged, in order to ſupport him/jelf, to 
fell a little treatiſe, which he bad written, How 
could he avoid ſeeing, that this manner of repre- 
ſenting took away almoſt all the force of the proof 
of the Latin Hiſtorian ? It will be worth while to 
ſee what was the occaſion of his ſecond error, which 
contains two or three remarkable falſities: He did 
not at all comprehend the reaſoning of Voſſius. The 
point was to prove that Andronicus lived in the 
time of Siſenna, Quadrigarius, and ſeveral others. 
Voſſius proves it by this reaſon, that Anthony Gni- 
pho and Andronicus lived at the ſame time, and 
that this Gnipho, according to Suetonius, taught 
in Julius Cæſar's houſe, and had Cicero for one of 
his Auditors. He taught there, when Julius Cæſar 
was but a child ; and Cicero, then Prztor, went to 
hear him. Here are two circumſtances of time, 
which Voſſius takes from Suetonius, to fix the age 
of Pompilius Andronicus, by joining to them ano- 
ther fact teſtified by Suetonius; and that is, that 
Andronicus and . Anthony Gnipho taught a School 
at the ſame time. Moreri has loſt himſelf in this 
plain path; he underitands that of Andronicus which 
Voſſius ſpeaks of Gnipho. Beſides he ſuppoſes that 
to teach School in a perſon's houſe, is the ſame thing * 
as to be Preceptor to his ſon. 


ANDRONICUS of Theſſalonica was one of the Greek Refugees who brought 
Learning into the Welt in the fifteenth Century. He was conſidered as the beſt Pro- 
ſeſſor next to 'Theodorus Gaza, and perhaps he «exceeded him in the knowledge of the 
Greek Tongue; for he had read all the Authors who wrote in that Language, and 
was well ſkilled in Ariſtotle's Philoſophy. He taught at Rome, and lived with Cardi- 


nal Beſſarion. 


The ſtipend which was given him was ſo ſmall, that he was obliged by 


poverty to depart from Rome. Upon this he went to Florence, where he was Profeſſor a 
long time, and had a prodigious number of Auditors; but upon the expectation of meet- (a' Greca & 
ing with a better fortune in France, he took a journey thither, where he died a little ½% Gegna 


after in a very advanced age. 


opprime eruditut. 


He pronounced very ill, and applied himſelf to no- Plana in Pane- 


thing but his ſtudies (a). Platina gives him the Elogium of having underſtood the f.“ Ve 


I 18. 


Greek 


(1) N 
dit. a 
de Lo 
187. 


uetonio 
'b, 
„ Ce 8. 


(1) Naude Ad- 
dit. a [' Hiſtoir. 
ae Lows XI. P · 
187. 
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Greek and Latin Tongues to great perfection (5). 


711 


We ſhall ſee in the remarks an error“! Taken from 


of Gabriel Naude[ A]. There was at the fame time another Andronicus who taught l. P. %.. 


at Bologna, and was of Conſtantinople [ B]. 


[4] Here is an error of Gabriel Nauds with regard 
te Andronicus.] Having ſaid that one Hieronymus 
of Sparta taught at Paris, he adds, after this, there 
came another, named Tranguillus Andronicus a Dalna- 
tian, who was the laſt of thoſe, who arrived durin 
the reign of Lewis XT (1). It is plain he : 
Andronicus of Theſſalonica with him, whom I ſhall 
ſpeak of in the next Article. Moreri has committed 
the ſame fault, and endeavouring to make a diſtincti- 
on, has embarraſs'd himſelf the more. He pretends, 
that Tranquillus Andronicus Profeſſor of Greek at 
Paris, is not the ſame, who had à great ſhare in the 
friendſhip of Cardinal Beſſarion ; and yet it is ve 
certain, that the friend and client of that Cardinal is 
the ſame with the Profeſſor at Paris. His name was 
not Calixtus Andronicus, as Moreri calls him, but 
Andronicus' Calliſtus. Conſider the following words, 
which ſhew us that he was a relation of the famous 
Theodorus Gaza. Gaudzeo equidem plurimum, (it is 
Philelphus who ſpeaks in a Letter, which he wrote 
from Milan to this Theodorus the 21 of January 
1469,) erudutiſimum virum mibique amiciſimum An- 


{z) Philelph. Ep. dronicum Kallitum neteſſarium tuum apud vos agere, 
lib. 29. Seelike- 14 ef in Muſarum & ſapientiæ domicilio, quem ut 


wiſe a paſſage in 


lib. 16, an 


other in the 17th, Byroaps 


Theſe paſſages 


an- verbis meis ſalvere jubeas abs te peto, meque Toi; wi 


7 \ 
ans Toy 


This Andro- 


oxorm cormmenda (2). 
nicus Calliſtus was a Peripatetic, and wrote a book 


were pointed out 4% Phyſica Scientia & Fortuna, a Monody de miſerà 


to me by Mr. de 


la Monnoie. 


(1) Jovius in 
' Elogiis, p. 299. 


Conſtantinopoli, and ſome other pieces mentioned by 


21. p. 775. 


Father Labbe (3). Once more, Moreri ought not (3) In his Bibl. 

to diſtinguiſh him from the Profeſſor at Paris, nor to c nova 2 

ſay that this was a Profeſſor at Baſil. The Author of eee ts ot 

Athenes ancienne & nouvelle places Andronicus in the Mr. de la Mon- 

number of the learned Greeks, who paſſed into Ita- noie, as alſo 

ly about the middle of the fourteenth Century (4). n „ 

He means without doubt Andronicus, and has put os cn. 

the fourteenth inſtead of the fiſtcenth. (4) Athen, anci- 
155 There was at the ſame time another Androni- enne en nonvel. 

cus, who taught at Bologna, and was of Conſtanti no- Pins? gf 30 
le.) Philelphus ſpeaks of him with commendation 206. tas 

in ſeveral of his Letters, The follow 3 in 

the firſt Letter of the 24th book, Hil the laſt of 

October 1464, will be ſufficient: Qzare non poſſum 

vos omnes, qui Bononiæ agitis, non mirari plurimum, 

guod cum vobis viri doctiſimè eruditi copia data fit 

ad Grætam diſciplinam penitus conſeguendam, malitis 

indocti efſe quam docti. Nunquam equidem diſcendi 

gratia trajeciſſem in Græciam Conſtautinopolim, qua 

in urbe ſeptennium egi, fi iſtiuſmadi mibi Andronicus 

Byzantinus eſſet oblatus. That is, “I cannot but 

« wonder at you, who live at Bologna, very much, 

* that ſince you have the opportunity of learning 


Greek under ſo learned a man, you chooſe tather 


*« to be ignorant than skilled in it. I ſhould never 
« have paſſed over to Greece to Conſtantinople, in 
„ which city I lived ſeven years, if I could have had 
*« ſuch a Maſter as Andronicus of Bizantium.“ 


ANDRONICUS (TRANQUILLUS) born in Dalmatia towards the end of the 
fifteenth Century, was engaged in a work, which he gave the world expectation of 
publiſhing [4]. He taught in the Univerſity of Leipſic at the ſame time as Moſellanus 


did [B]. My remark will ſhew that he publiſhed ſomething (a). 
Letter, which is the tenth of the fourth book. 


[4] He engaged ina work, which he gave the world 
expectation of publiſhing.] Paulus Jovius, having given 
an account that the fad condition, to which the 
Turks had reduced Dalmatia, would not ſuffer them 
to cultivate the ſtudy of polite Learning, and for this 
reaſon his Collection of Elogiums would contain none 
of the men of that country, adds, wnlz/s Tranguillus 
Andronicus ſhould undertake to ſherww the merits of 
his countrymen. I ſhall give the very words of Pau- 
lus Jovius. Sic ut nemo dignus elogio compareat, niſi 
in lucem ſtudioſe producat cives ſuos Tranquillus An- 
dronicus præclarus Citeronis emulator, dum graviſ- 
fimarum aftionum ac Othomannice legationit, obſcuro- 
rumque nobis itinerum Commentaria perſcribat (1). 
This paſſage intimates that Andronicus had made a 
voyage to Conſtantinople, either as an envoy, or in 
the train of an Ambaſſador. Konig does not uſe 
ſo much reſerve ; he aſſerts, that Andronicus was an 
Envoy in Turky, and wrote a book concerning his 
negotiation ; Legationem ad Turcam obiit, eamgue ſuis 


Eraſmus wrote him 8 
4 


Commentariis illuſtravit. We cannot too often re- 
mark upon Authors, who enlarge upon every thing 
they quote. Paulus Jovius ſpeaks but of one work, 
in which Andronicus was engaged; Konig converts 
this into a book, which was publiſhed. 
[B] He taught at Leipfic at the ſame time with 
Moſellanus.) It is Simler, who tells us this: Hic, 
ſays he (2), /iteras docuit Lipſiæ, Petri Moſellani tem- (a) Byitom. 
pore. He calls him Tranguillus Parthenius Andronicus Bibſioth. Geſueri, 
Dalmata, and aſeribes to him an Oration printed at P- $96- 
Augsbourg in 1518, and at Vienna in 1541. The 
ſubje& of this Oration is to exhort all the Princes of 
Germany to a war againſt the Turks, We have an- 
other Oration of his De Laudibus Eloquentie, i. e. 
in praiſe of Eloquence,” and ſome Latin verſes (3). (3) Idem, ibid. 
The Supplements of Du Verdier mention a Dialogue of 
the ſame Author. It is intitled Sy//a ; the Interlocu- 
tors are Cæſar, Sylla, Pompey, Minos. It was print- 
ed at Leipſic in 8vo (4). The year when it was print- (4) Idem, ibid, 
ed is not marked in the Supplements Du Verdier, 


FANEAU, in Latin ANULUS (BARTHOLOMEW) a man of eminent learn- 


ing in the ſixteenth Century, was born at Bourges in France, and educated under Mel- 

chior Volmar, who had an excellent talent in the inſtruction of youth. He made great 

advances under him in polite Literature, and embibed the principles of the Proteſtant 
Religion, which Volmar profeſſed, and Aneau afterwards embraced. The great, repu- 

tation which he ſoon gained by his ſkill in the Latin and Greek Languages and Poetry, 

induced ſome of the old Echevins of Lyons, who were his countrymen, to offer him a 
Profeſſorſhip in Rhetoric in the College, which they were going to erect in that city. 

Aneau accepted this offer with pleaſure, and went thither to take poſſeſſion of his place, ( Meme 
which he kept above thirty years till his death (a), He wrote ſeveral works [A], and A 5 


. . . X | Hi. des Hom- 
diſcharged his Profeſſorſhip with ſuch applauſe, that in 1542 he was choſen Principal of mes wp. rom. 


22+ p. 170, 171. 
the P. 170, 17 


[4] He wrote ſeveral works.) I. Chant Natal, con- 
tenant ſept Noels, un Chant Paſtoral, & un Chant 
Royal, avec un Myſtere de la Nativite per perſonnages ; 
compoſe en imitation verbale & muſicale de diver ſes chan- 
ſons, recueilli ſur Ecritare Sainte, & dicelle illuſftre ; 
i. e. © A Birth-day Song, containing ſeven Poems upon 
«+ Chriſtmas, and a Royal Song, &c.” printed at Lyons 
by Sebiſtian Gryphius 1539 in 8vo. II. Lyon mar- 

chant, Satyre Frangoiſe, ſur la Comparaiſon de Paris, 
2 


edis. Paris 1733. 


Rouen, Lyon, Orleans, & ſur les choſes memorables ad- 
venues depuis lan 1524, ſous Allegories & Enigmes ; 
par perſonnages myſtigues. TFout au College de la Tri- 
nite de Lyon en 1541 3 i. e. Lyon marchant, a Satyr 
in French, upon the Compariſon of Paris, Roan, 
« Lyons, and Orleans; upon the remarkable things, 
„which have happened ſince the year 1524, under Al- 
« legories and Enigma's, by myſtical perſonages. Re- 
« preſented at Trinity-College in Lyons in . er 
rinte 


(7 Did. P-17% City (b). 
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the College. In this ſituation he propagated the docttines of the Reformation among 


his ſcholars, which was done ſo ſecretly for a long time, that it was not perceived, and 


at firſt it was only complained of; but an accident which happened on the feſtival of 


the holy Sacrament in the year 1565, put a period to all his attempts in favour of Pro- 
teſtantiſm by a very fatal cataſtrophe. | Upon that day, which was the 21ſt of June, as 
the proceſſion was paſſing on towards the College, there was a large ſtone thrown from 
one of the windows upon the Hoſt and the Prieſt who carried it. Whether Aneau was 
the Author of this inſult or not, is not certain ; however the people being enraged at it, 
broke into the College in a body, and aſſaſſinated our Author, whom they imagined to 
have been the occaſion 3 and the College itſelf was ſhut up the next day by order of the 


. 


Printed at Lyons by Peter de Tours 1542, in 8vo. 
III. Oraiſon ou Epitre de M. Tulle Giceron a Oftavits, 
depuis ſurnomme Auguſte Ceſtr 3 avec des vers de Cor- 
neille Severe, Poete Romain, ſur la mort de Ciceron. 
Le tout tourns de Latin en Frangois, & ſavoir, la dite 
Epitre en proſe, & Jes dits vers in rime ; i. e. An 
« Oration or Epiſtle of M. T. Cicero to Octavius, af- 
« terwards ſurnamed Auguſtus Ceſar, with the verſes 
« of Cornelius Severus, a Roman Poet, upon the death 
« of Cicero. The whole tranſlated from Latin into 
« French, that is, the ſaid Epiſtle in proſe, and the 
« Verſes in rhime,” 4 at Lyons by Peter de 
Tours 1543 in 8 vo. IV. Les Emolimes d Andre Al- 
tiat traduits vers pour vers, jouxte la diftion Latine, 
& ordonnes in lieux communs, avec Sommai res, Inſcrip- 
tions, Schemes, & brieves expoſitions Epinytbigues, 


felon Pallegorie naturelle, morale, ou 4 i. e. 


« The Emblems of Andrew Alciat tranſlated verſe for 
« yerſe, according to the Latin ſtyle, and diſpoſed in- 


„ to common heads, with Summaries, Inſcriptions, - 


« Schemes, and brief epimythical Expoſitions, accord- 
« ing to the natural, moral, or hiſtorical Allegory.” 
Printed at Lyons by Will. Roville 1549 in 8vo, and 
in the ſame city in 1558 in 16mo. There is another 
tranſlation of Alciat's Emblems into French verſe by 
John le Fevre of Dijon, Canon of Langres, printed 
at Lyons by John de Tournes in 1556 in 16mo. V. 
Paſquil Antiparadoxe ; Dialogue contre le Paradoxe 
de la faculte du Vinaigre : i. e. An antiparadoxical 
« Paſquil ; or a Dialogue againſt the Paradox of the 
% Faculty du Vinaigre.” Printed at Lions 1549 in 
8vo, VI. Exhortation rationale de S. Euchier a Va- 
lerian, le retirant de la Mondanite & de la Philsſo- 
phie profane, à Dieu, & a Pttude des ſaintes Lettres; 
traduite en vers Frangois, jouxte IOraiſon Latine ; 
i. e. * A rational Exhortation of S. Euchier to Vale- 
«* rian, in order to reduce him from the purſuit of 
« the world and profane Philoſophy, to God and the 
« ſtudy of the holy Scriptures, tranſlated into French 
« verſe, according to the Latin original.” Printed 
at Lyons by Mace Bonhomme, 1552, in 4to. VIL 
Pitta Pacſis. Lyons 1552 in 8vo This piece is a 
collection of Latin and Greek verſes, which ſerve for 
an explication of a Century of Emblems. Aneau tranſ- 
lated them into French, and publiſhed them under 
the following title. VIII. Imagination foetique, tra- 
duite en vers Frangois, des Latin, & Grecs par P Au- 
teur mime d"icenx ; i. e. Poetical Imagination, tranſ- 
* lated into French verſe from the Latin and Greek 
„ by the Author of thoſe Poems.” Printed at Lyons 
by Mace Bonhomme 1552 in 8vo. With wooden 
cuts. IX. Le Treſor 4 Evonime Philiatre, des Re- 
medes ſecrets, livre Phyſic, Medical, Alchimic, & diſ- 
penſatif de toutes ſuſtantiales liqueurs, & appareils de 
Vins de digerſes ſaveurs, neceſſaires à toutes gens, prin- 
cipalement a Medecins & Apoticaires, traduid du La- 
tin: i. E. The Treaſure of Evonimus Philiater con- 
cerning ſecret Remedies, a phyſical, medical, chy- 
* mical, and diſpenſatory Treatiſe of all ſubſtantial 
«« Liquors, and preparations of Wines of divers fla- 
«« vours, neceſſary to all perſons, eſpecially Phyſicians 
and Apothecaries; tranſlated from the Latin.” 
Printed az Lyons by Balthaſar Arnoullet 1555 in gto. 
This work was tranſlated from the Latin of Conrad 
(einer. X. Art poetigue Franzois pour Pinſliruftion 
de: jeunes fludleux Of encore peu avancez en la Poefie 
Frangoiſe. Aves le Quintil Horatian ſur la defenſe is 
iHlaflration de la language Frangoije faite par Foa- 
chim du Bellay; i. e. The French Art of Poetry 
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for the inſtruction of young Students, and thoſe 

« who are but little acquainted with French Poetry : 

* with Joachim du Bellay's Horatian Quintilius con- 

* cerning the Defence and Illuſtration of the French 

Language.“ Printed at Lyons by John Temporal 

1556, in 16mo. Du Verdier Vau Privas, who had 

* this piece at firſt amang the books of uncer- 

tain Authors, becauſe it Was publiſhed without 2 

name, was afterwards informed, tat Ancau was the 

Author of.it. This induced him to place it among 

his works. © Some perſons, adds Du Verdier, have 

* aſcribed it to Charles Fontaine; but with regard to 

* my own opinion, I do not think that it belongs to 

either of them, but rather to Thomas Sibyle, who 

« afterwards in an 2 prefixed to his tranſlation 

« of the Anteros of Baptiſta Fulgoſo, mentions 4 

French Art of Poetry, which was written by him- 

* ſelf, and printed. And I never have ſeen any o- 

« ther, except that of James Peletier.” XI. Le tiers 

Livre de la Metamorphoſe d Ovide, traduit en vers 

Frangois ; avec les Mythologies & Allegories biftoria- 

les, naturelles, & morales ſur toutes les Fables 6&5 

Sentences ; i, e. The third book of the Metamor- 

* Phoſes of Ovid, tranſlated into French verſe ; with 

* the mythology and hiſtorical, natyral and moral Al- 

« legories upon all the Fables and Sentences,” Print- 

ed at Lyons by Mace Bonhomme 1556, in 8vo. 

With the two firſt books of the Metamorphoſes tranſ- 

lated Clement Marot, to which, as we are inform- 

ed by Du Verdier, Aneau added the proper Mytho- 

logies collected from the beſt Greek and Latin Au- 

thors. XII. Genethliac mufical & biftorial de Ia Con- 

ception & Nativite de Feſus Chrift par vers & chants 

divers, entreſemez & illuſtrez des noms Royaux &f 

de Princes, anagrammatiſts en diverſes ſentences, 

ſous myſtique alluſion aux a gras divines & Hu- 

maines. Avec un Chant Royal pour chanter d Paccla- 

mation des Rois. Enſemble la gaatre Eglogue de Vir- 

gile, intitulie Pollion-ou Auguſte,  extraite des vers 

de la Sibylle Cumie, prophetijant la Nativite de Feſus 

Chriſt advenue bientit apres, & au mime tems & En- 

fire d' Auguſte ; i. e. A muſical and hiſtorical Ge- 

„ nethliacon upon the Conception and Nativity of 

« Jeſus Chriſt in verſe and various canto's, inter- 

«« ſperſed and illuſtrated with the names of Kings 

and Princes, anagrammatized in divers ſentences, 

under a myſtical alluſion to perſons divine and 

% human. With a Royal Canto to be ſung at the 

« acclamation of the Kings; and likewiſe the fourth 

«*« Eclogue of Virgil, intitled Pollio or Auguſtus, ex- 

* trated from the verſes of the Cumean Sybil, pro- 

«« pheſying of the Birth of Chriſt, which happened 

* ſoon after, under the reign of Auguſtus.” Print- 

ed at Lyons by Godfrey Beringen, 1559, in 8vo. 

XIII. Alefor, ou le Coq; Hiſtoire Fobuluſe tra- 

duite en-proſe Frangoiſe d'un fragment Gret ; i. e. 

«« Aleftor, or the Cock; a fabulous Hiſtory, tranſ- 

% lated into French proſe from a Greek Fragment.“ 

Printed at Lyons by Peter Fradin, 1560, in 8vo. 

XIV. La Republique d'Utopie, @uvre grandement uti- (1) Ibid, p. 172+ 

le, demonſtrant le parfait ttat d une bien ordinnũe 2 177. See the 

lice, traduifte du Latin de Thomas More, Cbancelier oof Ly _ 

4 Angleterre : i. e. The Commonwealth of Utopia, * 8 

« a work of great uſe, ſhew ing the perſect ſcheme Du verdier; and 

4% of a well-regulated Government, tranſlated from the Hif. Litte- 

e the Latin of Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of map gh aro 

England.“ Printed at Paris in 8vo, and at Lyons on, 2. p. 668. 

in 16mo (1), ent, FT. 
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